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PREFACE 

TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION 

In the following pages it has been the wish of the author to give the most 
accurate and satisfactory account of all the proper names which occur in 
reading the Classics, and by a judicious collection of anecdotes and historical 
facts to draw a picture of ancient times, not less instructive than entertaining. 
Such a work, it is hoped, will not be deemed a useless acquisition in the hands 
of the public ; and while the student is initiated in the knowledge of history 
and mythology, and familiarized with the ancient situation and extent of 
kingdoms and cities that no longer exist, the man of letters may, perhaps, 
find it not a contemptible companion, from which he may receive information, 
and be made, a second time, acquainted with many important particulars 
which time, or more laborious occupations, may have erased from his memory. 
In the prosecution of his plan, the author has been obliged to tread in the 
steps of many learned men, whose studies have been directed, and not without 
success, to facilitate the attainment of classical knowledge, and of the ancient 
languages. Their compositions have been to him a source of information, and 
he trusts that their labours have now found new elucidation in his own, and 
that, by a due consideration of every subject, he has been enabled to imitate 
their excellences, without copying their faults. Many compositions of the 
same nature have issued from the press, but they are partial and unsatis- 
factory. The attempts to be concise, have rendered the labours of one barren 
and uninstructive, while long and unconnected quotations of passages from 
Greek and Latin writers, disfigure the page of the other, and render the whole 
insipid and disgusting. It cannot, therefore, be a discouraging employment 
now, to endeavour to finish what others have left imperfect, and with the 
conciseness of Stephens, to add the difiuse researches of Lloyd, Hoffman, 
Collier, &c. After paying due attention to the ancient poets and historians, 
from whom the most authentic information can be received, the labours of 
more modern authors have been consulted, and every composition distinguished 
for the clearness and perspicuity of historical narration, or geographical 
descriptions, has been carefully examined. Truly sensible of what he owes 
to modern Latin and English writers and commentators, the author must not 
forget to make a public acknowledgment of the assistance he has likewise 
received from the labours of the French. In the SUcUs Payens of TAbb^ 
Sabatier de Castres he has found all the information which judicious criticism, 
and a perfect knowledge of heathen mythology, could procure. The com- 
positions of rAbb(5 Banier have also been useful ; and in the Diciionnaire 
Historique, of a literary society, printed at Caen, a treasure of original anec- 
dotes, and a candid selection and arrangement of historical facts, have been 
discovered. 

It was the original design of the author of this Dictionary to give a minute 
explanation of all the names of which Pliny and other ancient geographers 
make mention ; but, upon a second consideration of the subject, he was 
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convinced that if would have, increased his volume in bulk, and not in value. 
The learned reader will be sensible of the propriety of this remark, when he 
recollects that the names of many places mentioned by Pliny and Pausanias 
occur nowhere else in ancient authors ; and that to find the true situation of 
an insignificant, village mentioned by Strabo j no other writer but Strabo us 
to be consulted. 

This Dictionary being undertaken more- particularly for the use of schools, 
it has been thought proper to mark the quantity of the penultimate of every 
word, and to assist the student who can receive no fixed and positive rules for 
pronunciation. In this the authority of Smethius has been followed, as also' 
Leedes’ edition of Labb6's CathoUci Indices. 

As every publication should be calculated to facilitate literature, and to be 
serviceable to the advancement of the sciences, the author of this Dictionary 
did not presume to intrudc^ himself upon the public, before he was sensible 
that his humble labours would be of some service to the lovers of the ancient 
languages. The undertaking was for the use of schools, therefore he thought 
none so capable of judging of its merit, and of ascertaining its utility, as those 
who preside over the education of youth. With this view, he took the liberty 
to communicate his intentions to several gentlemen in that line, not less 
distinguished for purity of criticism, than for their classical abilities, and from 
them he received all the encouragement which the desire of contributing to 
the advancement of learning can expect. To them, therefore, for their appro** 
bation and friendly communications, he publicly returns his thanks, and hopes 
that, now his labours are completed, hi.s Dictionary' niay claim from, them 
that patronage and that support to which, in their opinion, the specimen of 
the work seemed to be entitled. He has paid due attention to their remarks, 
he has received with gratitude their judicious observations, and cannot pass’ 
over in silence their obliging recommendations, and particularly the friendly 
advice he has received from the Rev. R. Valpy, master of Reading School. 

For the account of the Roman laws, and for the festivals celebrated by the 
ancient inhabitants of Greece and Italy, he is particularly indebted to the 
useful collections of Archbishop Potter, of Godwyn, and Rennet. The quoted 
authorities have keen carefully examined, and frequently revised : and, it is 
hoped, the opinions of mythologists will appear without confusion, and be 
found divested of all obscurity. 

Therefore,, with all the confidence which an earnest desire of being useful 
can command, the author offers the following pages to the public, conscious 
that they may contain inaccuracies and imperfections. A Dictionary, the 
candid reader is well aware, cannot be made perfect all at once ; it must still 
have its faults and omissions, however cautious and vigilant the author may 
have been ; and in every page there may be found, in the opinion of some, 
room for improvement and for addition. Before the candid, therefore, and 
the impartial, he lays his publication, and for whatever observations the 
friendly critic may make, he will show himself grateful, and take advantage 
of the remarks of every judicious reader, should the favours and the indulgence 
of the public demand a second edition. 



A MEMOIR 

OF THE REV. JOHN LEMPRIERE, D.D. 

In the records of the Channel Islands the name of Lempri^re in Jersey is as 
•familiar as those of Le Marchant and Le Mesurier in Guernsey. Hugh Lempri^re 
was lieutenant bailiff of Jersey in the reign of Eli2abeth, and judge-delegate 
under James I. His second son Michael, seigneur of Maufant, sometimes 
known as the Hampden of Jersey, was the leader of the parliamentary party 
in the island during the Civil War, in opposition to his personal enemy, Sir 
Philip de Carteret, the royalist champion. At first Lempri^re was successful, 
but in 1643 popular feeling turned against him, and escaping to London he 
lived eight years in exile. Then as Cromwell's nominee he returned and 
governed Jersey with justice and moderation, 1652-1660. On the Restoration 
his estates were sequestered, but afterwards returned to him ; and the present 
seigneur of R.ozel is his direct descendant. 

Charles Lemprx^re, the father of the subject of this memoir, belonged to a 
younger branch of the family ; he may have been the brother of Thomas 
Lempri^re whosQ son William became itispector-general of army hospitals 
and died in 1834 ; but that is uncertain. In any case Charles was a man of 
some’ position and of sound sense, for he sent John to Winchester, which was 
then, as it* is now, one of the best, if not the very best, of English schools. 
The exact date of his son's birth is not.hnown, but it is usually assumed that 
John was born in 1765, went to Winchester in 1779, and remained there until 
1784, when he was nineteen. For a youth of ability the next step after 
Winchester is normally a scholarship at the sister foundation of St. Mary 
Winton, New College, Oxford : but . Lempri^re did not take that step : he 
chose to go to Pembroke, a much smaller and less distinguished college ; and 
the probable reason for his choice is connected with another famous Jersey 
family, the Valpys. 

Richard Valpy, headmaster of Reading School for fifty years, was a great 
man : he had a stroi^g influence over the young Lempri^re, ten years his 
junior, and it was probably on his advice that Lempri^re went to Pembroke, 
where he himself had taken his B.A. in 1776., In 1781 he became headmaster 
of Reading, which under his rule enjoyed a great and well-deserved reputation ; 
and there, as we shall see, he gave Lempri^re his first training as a school- 
master. Valpy’ s Latin and Greek grammars were in use for many years after 
his death, and among the many pupils who regarded him with intense affection 
two Channel Island boys may be mentioned : Francis Jeune, Master of 
Ipembrpke, Bishop of Peterborough, and one of the creators of modern Oxford ; 
and P. P. Dobree, of the Adv&ysaria, Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
and after Poison the greatest Greek scholar that England has produced. 
Finally, Valpy's son Abraham, founder of Classical Journal and publisher 
qf the Ste^hanus Thesaurus, was almost as great a printer and editor as his 
father: was a schoolmaster. 
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At Pembroke in 1785 there were old men who could remember Samuel 
Johnson when he lived there as a needy sizar, and it may be that their remini- 
scences of the great doctor and his Dictionary inspired the young Lempri^re 
with the idea of becoming himself also a lexicographer : in any case, when he 
was elected scholar of Pembroke on Bishop Morley’s Foundation in 1786 the 
Classical Dictionary was well under way. It may seem surprising that a young 
man, barely of age, should have conceived and carried into effect so ambitious 
a project : but Lempri^re was living in surprising times. In 1 787 the American 
Colonies swore to maintain their Constitution then established ; in 1789 the 
Paris mob storme'd the Bastille, and the French Revolution began. Moreover, 
in England there was abundant inspiration for literary effort. The Age of 
Johnson was drawing to its close ; but Burke, Horace Walpole, Adam Smith, 
and Edward Gibbon were still living : and who after reading the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire could shrink from any undertaking merely because 
it meant time and labour ? 

Lempri^re's studies at Oxford were interrupted late in 1787 by an invitation 
from Valpy to join the teaching staff at Reading for a time, and for the 
greater part of 1788 he was working there as assistant master under Richard 
and his brother Edward Valpy, afterwards headmaster at Norwich. From 
Richard Valpy he doubtless received any help that he needed for the Dictionary 
which was now nearing completion, and on his return to Oxford the book in 
its first form was published, with a preface signed J. Lempri^re, Pembroke 
College, Oxford, November 1788.*' In the next year he seems to have taken 
orders, for we hear of him preaching at St. Helier’s Church in Jersey, doubtless 
to his father’s great satisfaction ; and then in January 1790 he graduated 
B.A. from Pembroke. His next move was to the North of England, and in 
1791 he was Master of the Grammar School at Bolton ; but he did not stay 
long there, and returning to the south took up a curacy at Radley. At last 
the opportunity came, which Valpy may have foreseen. The headmastership 
of Abingdo.^.. School fell vacant in the summer of 1792, and with his Pembroke 
connection and Valpy’ s recommendation Lempri^re had little difficulty in 
securing the appointment. 

Abingdon is one of the oldest, and might have been one of the richest, of 
English schools. When the Domesday Book was made, the Benedictine Abbey 
at Abingdon was, after the king, the largest landowner in Berkshire, and the 
school which it maintained for boarders and day boys carried on without a break 
through the Middle Ages . When the Abbey fell, J ohn Roysse, a wealthy mercer, 
came to the rescue, and the school was re-established at his expense and in his 
name, with free places for Abingdon boys . In the early years of the seventeenth 
century Abingdon flourished exceedingly under the learned Dr. Godwyn, and 
in 1610 a second benefactor, Thomas Tesdale, left £$000, equivalent to over 
£40,000 to-day, to establish thirteen scholarships and fellowships at Oxford 
for boys educated at Abingdon School. For this purpose, and for this nutpose 
alone, Pembroke College, Oxford, received its charter in 1624, Godwyn being 
one of the chief agents in its foundation. How Abingdon lost the larger part 
of Tesdale’s gift is a long stoiy, and for that loss Lempri^re was partly teBpon- 
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sible. But it may be said here that Abingdon to-day is again flourishing and 
gives the sound classical education for which under Godwyn it was renowned. 

Either just before or soon after his appointment Lempri^re married a Miss 
Willince, daughter of an Abingdon burgess, and the first child of his large 
family, John Francis Lempri^re, was born in July 1793. Besides being head- 
master of the school he was also curate of Radley, and he now added to his 
duties by accepting the readership of St. Nicholas Church, Abingdon. He 
was also busy preparing a. second and enlarged edition of the Dictionary, 
which appeared towards the end of 1792, with the addition of a useful Chrono- 
logical Table, and had a very favourable reception. He was still a young man, 
and 1792 may be considered the annus mirahilis of his life. 

When once Lempri^re had settled down in Abingdon he seemed to lose 
most of his creative energy, and it is to be feared that he relaxed into the life 
of contemplative leisure which was all too common among divines in the 
eighteenth century. A translation of Herodotus was begun, but never com- 
pleted ; a Universal Biography was projected, but never justified its title ; 
editions of the Dictionary followed one on another, but little attempt was 
made to correct errors or to supply'omissions. As his family grew larger, the 
school grew smaller ; and the few boys in attendance were taught not by the" 
headmaster but by the usher appointed in 1793, the Rev. William Smith of 
Reading School, who held the appointment until 1844. In his, clerical duties 
also Lempri^re was negligent, and in 1796 a complaint was laid before the 
Bishop of Salisbury that evening prayers were not read at St. .Nicholas apd 
that Lempri^re sometimes omitted the Sunday morning service. In 1799 
the vestry refused to pay his stipend, and f^mpri^re for a time closed the 
church, which remained unserved until in the next year Lempri^re was 
appointed to the vicarage of St. Helen at Abingdon and the usher took his 
place at St. Nicholas. 

His stipend as headmaster, £100 a year, formed the major part of Lem- 
pri^re's income, and as the school numbers fell it became difficult to find 
candidates for the closed scholarships at Pembroke. Lempri^re felt that his 
position was in danger, and he devised the plan which was afterwards to 
deprive Abingdon of most of the Tesdale bequest. In connivance with 
Sergrove, Master of Pembroke, an Old Pauline, he wrote to the High Master 
of St. Paul’s and offered to secure a Pembroke scholarship for any boy who 
was sent to him, provided that he was paid the boarding fee and twenty 
guineas in addition. He ignored the injury he was doing to the Abingdon 
boys, for whose benefit the scholarships had been established, and in a few 
years no less than eight boys, educated at St, Paul’s, were put down in the 
registers of Pembroke as having been at Abingdon. In 1809 a new Master 
came into office at Pembroke and Lempri^re tendered his resignation as 
headmaster of Abingdon and accepted the much less lucrative post of Master 
of Exeter Grammar School. There he remained for ten years, resigning in 
consequence of a dispute with the school trustees, and retired to the living of 
Newton Petrock, holding that preferment in conjunction with the rectoiy of 
Meoth in Devonshire, which had been in his hands since 181 x. In 1824 he 
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went up to London from his country house and died suddenly from A. fit of 
apoplexy in Southampton Street, Strand, on February ist. 

It will be seen that as a schoolmaster and as a clergyman Dr. Lempri^re 
was not beyond reproach : but he was a great lexicographer, and there can 
be no doubt that the Dictionary was a great achievement. Dictionaries are 
not usually very readable ; but there are two exceptions to the general rule, 
Johnson’s and Lempri^re's. Johnson had the more difficult task, for he had 
to deal with words and Lempri^re with things : and as Johnson himself 
remarks : words are the daughters of earth, things are the sons of heaven.” 
Lempri^re’s knowledge of history and taste in literature may be open to 
criticism ; but his articles on Greek mythology, which form the larger part 
of the book, make fascinating reading. For over one hundred and fifty years 
Lempri^re has been a faithful friend and guide to schoolmasters, journalists, 
dramatists — did not Bumand call one of his best burlesques, ” Paris, vive 
Lempri^re ” ? — and more especially to poets. All the romantic school of the 
early nineteenth century are in his debt', and Colvin in his biography tells us 
that Keats knew the book almost by heart. The curious reader may compare 
Lempri^re's article Hyacinihia with Keats' Ode on a Grecian Urn, especially 
the stanza beginning, ” Who are these coming to the sacrifice,” and he will 
see how the Doctor’s plain prose is transformed into the magical cadence of 
the poet's verse. 

We may conclude with a few notes on bibliography. The title page of the 
first edition is as follows : — 

BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA; 

OR, 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
containing 

A full Account of all the Proper Names 
mentioned in Antient Authors, 
to which are subjoined 
Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures, 

In Use among the Greeks and Romans 


Reading 

Printed for T. Cadell, London. 


MDCCLXXXVIII. 

The book measures 9^x5;^ : the pages are not numbered, but it is roughly 
about the size of the current edition. A second edition followed in 1792, the 
chief additions being the chronological table and the lists of current editions 
of Greek and I^tin classics. The preface states : ” Almost every article has 
been corrected and improved, and in answer to those Gentlemen who have 
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objected against the smallness of the print, the author begs leave to observe 
that it has been found impracticable to remove the inconvenience ... it must 
be remembered that the book is intended eis a volume of occasional reference."' 

In 1794 a Latin*translation of the Dictionary, entitled Bibliotheca Classica, 
was published at Daventry in Holland ; and in the third edition, 1797, the 
Doctor has some remarks to mak-e on this ; The anonymous editor, after 
reflecting with unbecoming severity upon the first edition of this work, has 
followed the original so closely as to copy some of the errors which the second 
edition corrected. ' Such an attack must therefore be deemed as illiberal as it 
is unfriendly." 

Meanwhile the book had passed to the United States and in 1825 was 
registered as the property of an American citizen. There, under the editorship 
of Anthon, a German professor at Columbia College, it passed through seven 
editions in eight years, the seventh edition being twice the size of the original, 
swollen by immensely long articles on Egypt, the Pyramids, and India. This 
edition came to England, and was adopted as his own by E. H. Barker, 
O.N.T., " a classical scholar of greater industry than judgment " 
who added more tophamper, such as six columns, mostly in Latin, on Suidas, 
an author whom Lempri^re had dealt with adequately in three lines. Finally, 
some time after Lempri^re's death, the following advertisement appeared : 
" Just published. Handsomely printed in one large volume quarto. Price 
3. 3. o in boards. Dedicated, by Permission, to the Bishop of Chester. A 
new edition of the late Dr. Lempri^re's Classical Dictionary. Edited by the 
Rev. F. D. Lempri<&re, M. A. This edition contains not only the author’s last cor- 
rections and additions, but several thousand new articles, added by the editor. 
In this edition the* finest Antient Statues and Busts extant are noticed." 

In spite of their protestations Anthon, Barker, and F. D. Lempri^re wete 
far more intent on adding matter of their own than on correcting errors, and 
most of Lempri^re’s original articles were printed verbatim. Augustus still 
had only two columns and his mother^ was given as Accia, Mutia, Atia in 
different parts of the book. Mucianus was still ' ‘ a facetious and intriguing 
general- under Otho and Vitellius," a notice where practically every word is 
incorrect. But none of these three editions won permanent favour with the 
booksellers and the public; and the 15th English edition, London, 1829, 
printed for T. Cadell in the Strand, is nearly identical with Routledge’s edition, 
London,. 1879. The chief alterations in the present edition, apart from the 
corrections and additions, are these : (a) A new Chronological Table has been 
substituted for that in former editions ; (6) The difficulty of Greek gods and 
heroes having different names in Greek and Latin has been partially relieved 
by cross references ; (c) The spelling of proper names has been brought into 
harmony with modern usage, and it is hoped that " Mitylene " and " Me- 
caenas ’ ’ will now disappear ; (dJ) The details of editions of ancient authors, 
current in Lempri^re's time, have been deleted, and in their place the Loeb 
Library is recommended. A few verbal alterations have been made here and 
there in the interests of clarity or style, but Lempri^jre*s often quaint wording 
is generally left unchanged. 
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B.C, 

ProlDable date of the Trojan War (fall of Troy traditionally dated 1184) 

c. 1 200-1 100 

Dorian Invasion of Greece . . , . . . . c. 1100 

Composition of Iliad and Odyssey c. 900-800 

Hesiod flourished c. Soo-700 

Victory of Coroebus at Olympia : First Olympiad . . . .776 

Miletus founds colonies at Cyzicus and Abydos .... 757-6 

Traditional date of Foundation of Rome . ..... 753 

Traditional date of introduction of decennial archonship at Athens . 752 

Use of names Hellas and Hellene as general terms for Greece and Greek- 

speakers, as opposed to “ barbarians/' begins about . . . 750 

Foundation of Syracuse from Corinth ...... 735 

First Messenian War begins, ending after 19 years in enslavement of 
. .. Messenians by Spartans . • . . . = . . . . c. 735 

Sargon captures Samaria : end of Northern kingdom of Israel . . 722 

Tarentum colonized from Sparta . . . • . • • . . 705 

Archilochus flourished . . . . . c. 700 

Rhodes founds colony at Gcla in Sicily . • . • . . . . 68 S 

Candaules murdered and succeeded as King of Lydia by Gyges . . c. 685 

Annual archons at Athens . . . . ■ . . . . 683 

Traditional date for introduction of coined money into Greece . . 680 

Alba Longa destroyed 673-640 

Byzantium founded as colony from Megara .... c. 660 
Capture of Sardis by Cimmerians . ... , . . *657 

Cypselus^ tyrant at Corinth . . . •. ■ , • . , , . 655 

Second Messenian War begins % . . ... . . 650 

Foundation of Cyrene by Battus . . ■ . , , . . . 633 

Abortive attempt by Cylon to -found tyranny at Athens . . .632 

teiblication of Draco's code at Athens . ... . . 621 

fend of Assyrian Empire: Nineveh taken by Nabopolassar the Baby- * 
Ionian and Cyaxares the, Mede - . . . . .612 

Reorganization and militarization of Spartan state . . . . <?. 610 

Necho of Egypt begins canal from Nile to Red- Sea, and Phoenicians at . 

his orders circumnavigate Africa- . , ... . , 

3|attie of Carchemish : .Necho defeated by Nebuchadrcz2ar of . Babylon -66^ 
Foundation -of Massiiia -(Marseilles) as Phocaea'n colony. Periander 
* , -rtyrant at Corinth ; . , c. 600 

(in. i^e -sevens century flourished the poets Tyrtacus, Mimnermus, 
Terpander^ Aleman. Archilochus, Callinus,. Arion, Semonides the 
Samian, Thaletas.) 
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B.C. 

Solon, arcLon at Athen? . . . . • • © * 594 

First Sacred War ... r 590 

Nebuchadrezzar takes Jerusalem : Babylonian captivity of. Jews 

begins . • . 586 

Peace between Alyattes of Lydia and Cyaxares of Media : their ’ 
boundary fixed at the Halys. Date (May 28th) fixed by eclipse ' 
predicted by Thales . * . . . . . >5^5 

Birth of Pythagoras . . . . . . . . . c. 580 

Colony at Acragas founded from Gela . , • . . .580 

Pisistratus, tyrant at Athens , . • . « . . .561 

Croesus becomes King of Lydia . . • ♦ . . ^ c. 560 

Median Empire overthrown by Cyrus ...... 550 

Croesus of Lydia overthrown by Cyrus ...... 546 

Cyrus takes Babylon . . . . . . . . • 53^. 

Traditional date of Thespis and beginning of Attic tragedy . . 534 

Cambyses succeeds Cyrus . . . . . . . .530 

Death of Pisistratus : his sons Hippias and Hipparchus succeed as 

tyrants ........... 527 

Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses ; birth of Aeschylus . . . 525 

Polycrates of Samos put to death . ... . . . . r. 523 

Darius I. Hystaspes accedes to Persian throne . . . .521 

Revolt of Harmodius and Aristogeiton at Athens : Hipparchus killed 514 
Expulsion of Hippias : end of Pisistratid tyranny at Athens . . 510 

Expulsion of Tarquins from Rome : Consular government begins . 509 

Democratic Reform of Athenian constitution by Cleisthenes . . 502 

First dictator (T. Lartius) appointed at Rome .... * 501 

(In the sixth century flourished the philosophers Thales, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Pythagoras, and Xenophanes, and the poets Sappho, 
Alcaeus, Stesichorus, Procylides, Anacreon, Theognis, and Corinna ; 

Aesop, the writer of fables, and the historian Cadmus of Miletus.) 

About this time flourished the philosopher Heraclitus, the poets 
Simonides of Ceos, the dramatists Phrynichus, Epicfiarmus, and 


Pratinas, and the historian Hecataeus ..... 500 

Revolt of Ionian Greeks against Darius begins ; Aeschylus begins to 

exhibit ........... 499 

Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians — the pretext for the Persian 

invasion of Greece . • . . . . . . . 498 

Battle of Lake Regillus 49^ 

Birth of Sophocles 495 

Miletus falls to the Persians ; end of Ionian revolt ; secession of the 

Roman plebs to Mons Sacer ....... 494 

Themistocles, archon at Athens , . . . . . * 493 

Defeat of Persians at Marathon ; about this time flourished Parmenides 490 

Death of Darius : Xerxes I. succeeds 485 

Birth of Herodotus 483 
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B.C. 


Persiaa. invasion of Greece : battles of Artemisium, Thermopylae 
(Angust) and Salamis (September) ; Hamilcar of Carthage de- 
feated by Gelo of Syracuse at Himera. Birth of Euripides ; about 
this time flourished. Pindar, Bacchylides, the dramatist Cratinus, 
and the painter Polygnotus 
Persians defeated at Plataea and Mycale 
Foundation of Behan confederacy .. 

The 300 Fabii killed at Cremera 
Ostracism of Themistocles 
The Persae of Aeschylus 

Themistocles is outlawed and leaves. Athens ; birth of Thucydides 
About this time flourished the philosopher Parmenides 
Birth of Socrates ......... 

Defeat of the Persians at the Eurymedon ; Sophocles* first victory 
Death of Xerxes ......... 

Third Messenian War begins ........ 

Anaxagoras in Athens . . . . . ... 

Hippocrates the physician and. Democritus the philosopher, born . 
Death of Aeschylus. Athenian expedition to Egypt to aid revolt 
against Persia 

Roman delegation sent to Athens for laws of Solon 
About this time flourished the philosophers Zeno of Elea, Empedocles^ 
and Leucippus, and the sculptors Phidias, Polycletus, and Myron 
Second Sacred War : Spartan expedition to Delphi. Fall and exile of 
the. Decenivirs at Rome ......* 

Birth of Aristophanes . . . . . . ... 

Boeotians defeat Athenians at Coronea ; the Parthenon begun . 

“ Thirty Years’ Peace *’ between Athens and Persia . . • 

Thurii colonized by Athens ; Empedocles flourished . 

Herodotus a colonist at Thurii ’...... 

Climax of the Periclean age at Athens ; Euripides’ first victory . 
Foundation of Amphipolis . . • . " , 

Quarrel between Corinth and Corcyra • . ’ . , 

Meton’s 19-year cycle of the moon begins ; the Parthenon completed 
Beginning of Peloponnesian War ; birth of Xenpphon (about) . 

Plague at Athens ; Thucydides the historian, and Protagoras, Gorgias 
Hippias and Prodicus the sophists flourished 
Death of Pericles ...... 

Death of Anaxagoras ..... 

Birth of Plato ...... 

Capture of Sphacteria ; death of Herodotus (about) 

Aristophanes’ Clouds 

Peace of Nicias between Athens and Sparta 
Isaeus the rhetor born ; Democritus the philosopher and Lysias the 
rhetor flourished , . , . . . . . 
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CHRONOI^OGICAL TABLE : 


Resumption of Peloponnesian War , . * « * * 419 

Battle of Mantinea . • , . , , , . .418 

Athenian conquest of Melos : mutilation of the Hermae . . .416 

Athenian expedition sets out for Sicily . , . . . ,415 

Aristophanes’ Birds 414 

Carthaginians enter Sicily, and destroy Selinus and Himera, but are 

repulsed by Hermocrates . . ... . . .410 

The Erechtheum at Athens completed ...... 408 

Battle of Arguinusae ; death of Sophocles and Euripides . . • 406 

Battle of Aegospotami'. Dionysius becomes tyrant of Syracuse, and 
makes peace with Carthage. Timotheus the musician flourished 
(about) . . ... , . . . ... . 405 

Athens surrenders to Lysander : end of Peloponnesian War, . The 


Thirty Tyrants. Egypt revolts against Persians 

Deposition of the Thirty by Thrasybulus ..... 

Expedition of the younger Cyrus, and his death at Cunaxa. Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand . 

Isocrates the rhetor flourished • . . 

Execution of Socrates ......... 

Expedition of Agesilaus of Sparta into Asia against Persians ; Romans 
takeVeii .......... 

Corinthian War begins ; Athens, Thebes, Corinth and Argos allied 
against Sparta . . ..... 

Allies defeated by Agesilaus at Cpronea: Spartans under Pisander 
defeated by Persians under Conon at Cnidus . , ... 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates ...... 

Dionysius takes Rhegium ....... . 

Battle of the .Allia ; Rome taken by Gauls under Brennus 

Peace of Antalcidas between Sparta and Persia ; Plato begins teaching 
at the Academy 

Death of Aristophanes . . . . . . ... 

Demosthenes and Aristotle born ....... 

Renewal of Athenian League against Sparta ..... 

Spartan navy defeated at Naxos ....... 

Spartans defeated at I-euctra by Thebans under Epaminondas . 

Formation of Arcadian League under Theban leadership : restoration 
of Messene .......... 

Institution of praetorship at Rome ; Plato in Sicily .... 
Death of Pelopidas . . *, . . . , 

Victory and death of Epaminondas at Mantinea. Revolt of satraps 
in Asia Minor 

Accession of Philip to throne of Macedonia • 

Dion expels younger Dionysius from Syracuse . . 

The old Temple of Artemis at Ephesus burnt by Herostratus 

Third Sacred War ; temple of . Delphi attacked by Phocians.. •• 
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395 
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377 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Second 


Assassination of Dion ; death of Xenophon . 

Philip defeats Athenians at Methone, and Phocians in Thessaly 
The Mamsoleum completed’- ‘ " 

Death of Plato .... 

Sacred War ends : Peace of Philocrates 
Praxiteles flourished . . 

First Samnite War begins 
Menander and Epicurus born 
Carthaginians defeated by Timoleon in Sicily . 

Philip defeats Athenians and Thebans at Chaeronea : dissolution of 
I^tin League ; death of Isocrates 
Assassination of Philip and accession of Alexander 
Alexander enters Greece : Thebes destroyed ; Aristotle settles in 
Athens . , . 

Battle of the Granicus .... 

Darius defeated at Battle of Issus . 

Alexander conquers Phoenicia : siege of Tyre 
Foundation of Alexandria : Alexander visits oracle of Zeus Ammon 
Battle of Arbela (Gaugamela) ; Capture of Babylon, Susa, 
Persepolis . . . ... 

Alexander in Bactria 

Invasion of India (327) and defeat of Porus at the Hydaspcs ; 

Samnite War begins ...... 

Exile of Demosthenes ....... 

Death of Alexander and division of his empire , . 

Death of Demosthenes and Aristotle . , . 

Menander's first play 

Polyperchon declares general freedom of all Greek cities , 

Syracuse and Sicily usurped by Agathocles : Demetrius of Phalerurh 
governs Athens for ten years .... 

Eumenes delivered to Antigonus by his army . 

Seleucus takes Babylon : beginning of Seleucid era. Construction of 
Via Appia begun . . ' . 

Agathocles of Syracuse makes conquests in Africa 
Alexander's successors take royal title 
Epicurus opens his school at Athens 
Siege of Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
Battle of Ipsus : defeat and death of Antigonus 
Third Samnite War begins .... 

Demetrius Poliorcetes takes Athens after siege 
Zeno begins to teach at Athens 
Aetolian League formed .... 

Lysimachus expels Pyrrhus from Macedon 

Lysimachus defeated and killed by Seleucus : Tarentines invite 
Pyrrhus to Italy 
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xvii 

B.C. 

280 

279 

275 

272 
2-71 
, 27b 
268 
264 
262 
260 

255 

251 

249 

245 


Achaean League formed ; Euclid flourished 
Gauls under Brennus defeated at Delphi . 

Pyrrhus, defeated by Curius, retires to Epirus 
Tarentum taken by Rome 
Death of Epicurus 
Theocritus flourished ‘ , 

First recorded divorce at Rome 
First Punic War begins 
Athens surrenders to Antigonus 
Duilius defeats Carthaginian Fleet at Mylae 
Regulus defeated by Xanthippus : Athens restored to freedom . 

Aratus. frees Sicyon and joins Achaean League .... 

Arsaces establishes Parthian kingdom ; sea-fight at Drepanum . 

Apollonius Rhodius flourished ....... 

Carthaginian Fleet defeated at Aegates Islands : end of First Punic 

War 

King Agis of Sparta put to death : first plays of Livius Andronicus . . 
performed at Rome ......... 

Romans occupy Corsica ; birth of Ennius ..... 

Romans occupy Sardinia . . ; . . • . • • 

Naeviu's flourished .. . . . . ... 

Romans admitted by Greeks to Isthmian Games, ceasing to be con- . 

sidered as barbari " . . . . . , . 

Sicily organized as Roman province ; Cleomenes' reforms at Sparta . 

War between Cleomenes and Aratus begins ..... 

Earthquake at Rhodes : the Colossus thrown down • , . 

Romans first cross the Po, in pursuit of the Gauls : Antiochus the 
Great succeeds in Syria 
Battle of Scllasia 

Social War between Aetolians and Aphaeans, assisted by Philip ; 

Hannibal takes Saguntum . . . 

Second Punic War begins : Hannibal crosses Alps ; , ' . . 

Battle of Lake Trasimene : Fabius Maxinrus appointed dictator 
Battle of Cannae . . . .... , . . 

First Macedonian War begins (215): Rome, Attains of Pergamum;; 
and Aetolian League unite against Philip ; Syracuse stormed by 
Romans under Marcellus : Hannibal takes Tarefitum : death of 
Archimedes . .. . , . . . : : . , 

Polybius born . . . .g, 

Hasdrubal defeated at the Metaurus ; Philopoemen defeats Machani'das: 

. , , at Mantinea . . . ... . . . . . 

Two Roman provinces otganizpd in gpain . . ♦ , .205 

Scipio iU’ Africa " . . ’ ^ ^ . ,* 2,04 

Hannibal recalled to Africa 203 

Defeat of Carthaginians at Zama 2:02 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Second Macedonian War begins ] Plantns Stichus performed 
Philip defeated by Flaminins at Cynoscephalae ■ . ; . 

Flaminius declares freedom of Greece at Isthmia^i Games . 
Sparta joins Achaean I-eagne ; Syrian War begins . 
Province of Cisalpine Gaul organized . . - . 

Romans defeat Antiochus at Magnesia - - * • 

Aetolian League made subject allies of Rome * . 

Revisiem of Spartan constitution by Philopoemen • , . 

Pefeatand death of Antiochus in Media . . 

Death of Hannibal ; death of Plautus ’ i. 

Philopoemen defeated and killed by Dinocrates . . 


Third Macedonian War,. with Perseus 
Death of Ennius . ... ... 

Battle .of Pydna : . end of Macedonian Empire. Jewish revolt under 
Maccabaeus ; lUjndcum made a Roman province 
Terence's Andria first acted at Rome 
Greek philosophers expelled from Rome . 

Cyitolaus, Carneades, and Diogenes .visit Rome, 

Beginning ol Third Punic War ^ . 

Siege of Carthage. Rome declares war on the Achaeans 
Rome destroys Corinth. and Carthage. Achaea and Macedonia, and 
Africa, become Roman provinces 
War with Numantia begins ..... 

Vixiathus. assassinated in Spain * . . 

Roman, army under Mancinus. defeated by Numantines 
Beginning of .Servile War in Sicily . . . . . : 

Scipio takes Numantia : Attains III. bequeaths Pergamum to Rome 
Tiberius Gracchus tribune .... 

Servile War in Sicily ends . . ^ . 

Pergamum becomes the province of Asia 
Antiochus Sidetes defeated and killed at Ecbatana . 

Demetrius Nicator. killed by Zabinas . . ... 

Gains Gracchus, tribune ..... 

Province of Gallia Narbonensis established # # 

Cimbrian War begins . > . : . 

War declared against Jugurtha .... 

Marius becomes Consul . . 

Teutones defeated by Marius at Aquae Sextiae 
Defeat of Cimbri near Vercellae by Marius and Catulus 
Lucretius born . . . . ; - . 

Ptolemy Apion bequeaths Cyrene to Rome 
Beginning of Social War- . . . . . 

Beginning of Mithridatic War, and of civil war between Marius and 
Sulla . , . . .. 

Catnllus and Sallust born . . . . 
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155 
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99 
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88 
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Sulla takes Athens . • • • . , « * . • 

Peace with Mithridates 

Sulla becomes* dictator . ..... 

Rising of Sertorius in Spain 

Death of Suha . • ... 

Bithynia, bequeathed to Rome by Nicomedes III., and Cyrene, are 
made provinces . - . • . . . . . ... 

Servile War under Spartacus begins “ . . . . . 

Spartacus defeated and killed by Crassus . . . . • 

Pompey's first consulship ; Virgil born . . 

LucuUus defeats Tigranes . 

Horace born * 


Pompey- organizes S3nria as a Roman province, and takes Jerusalem . 
Year of Cicero’s consulship ; Catilinatian conspiracy ; Mithridates 
killed ; Cicero in Catilinam ..... 

First Triumvirate (Caesar, Pompey, Crassus) 

Caesar begins conquest of Gaul 

Death of Lucretius . . . . • 

Caesar’s invasion of Britain, after an unsuccessful attempt the previous 
year ; death of Catullus . . . . r . * 

Romans defeated by Parthians at Carrhae : death of Crassus 

Gaulish revolt under Vercingetorix 

Civil War between Caesar and Pompey ...... 

Caesar crosses the Rubicon . . . . • . . . . . 

Battle of Pharsalus (August 9th);. Pompey flees to Egypt and is 
killed. Caesar at Alexandria ....... 

Suicide of Cato at Utica 

Defeat of Pompeians at Munda in Africa ..... 
Murder of Caesar (March 15th) .- .■ . . . . i 

Battle of Mutina. Second Triumvirate (Octavian, Antony, I.epidus) ; 
birth of Ovid . . . . • - • • 

Battle of Philippi . • 

Defeat of Parthians by*Ventidius Eassus ; Asinius Pollio’s library 
founded at Rome ..•••••«• 
Agrippa* and Lepidus defeat Sextus Pompeius in Sicily • . 

Death of Sallust ...» 

Octavian and Antony prepare for war 

Battle of Actium (September 2nd) . . . . • . * 

Death of Antony and Cleopatra^ Egypt a Roman province 
Virgil’s Georgies and Horace’s Epodes . * . ... 

Octavian given title of Augustus . 

Galatia becomes a Roman province 

Muraena’s conspiracy against Augustus . . . . ... 

'tiberius' recovers the Roman standards from the Parthians . , ' . 

Virgil and TibuUus died • 
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B,C. 


Ludi saeculares ** celebrated at Rome : Horace’s Cciffnsn Saeculctf^ * 
Lollius defeated by Germans: Rhaetia and Noricum annexed by 
Rome ; Propertius died . . . . . : • 

Tiberius defeats the Pannonians : victories of Drusus in Germany • 
Last year of Livy’s history , . . . • , • • • 

Correction of the Calendar by Augustus ; death of Horace 
Tiberius retires to Rhodes for several years ..... 
Probable date of birth of Jesus Christ : death of Herod the Great . 

Return of Tiberius to Rome ........ 

Defeat of Varus by Arminius at Teutoberger Waid ' banishment of 
Ovid 

Death of Augustus at Nola (August 19th) and accession of Tiberius 
Cappadocia made a Roman province ; death of Livy and Ovid . 

Death of Germanicus at Antioch . • . * 

Sejanus becomes Praetorian prefect ...... 

Tiberius goes to Capreae . . ... f 

Probable date of execution of Jesus Christ ..... 

Disgrace of Sejanus ... . . . . . . 

Death of Tiberius ; . accession of Caius Caligula , . . . . 

Lucan born . . . . , . . . ... 

Murder of Caligula by Chaerea : accession, of Claudius 
Claudius in Britain : defeat of Caraotacus ..... 

Plutarch born . . . .... 

** Ludi saeculares ” celebrated at Rome ., 

Capture of Caractacus, who is taken prisoner to Rome 
Death of Claudius : accession of Nero ; Tacitus ,born 
Agrippina murdered by Nero . . . 

Revolt of Britons under Boudicea , ... 

Great fire at Rome : persecution of Christians , 

Piso’s conspiracy : Seneca, Lucan, and others executed 
Nero visits Greece : beginning of Jewish War ; Petronius died . 

Death of Nero and accession of Galba 

Galba assassinated and succeeded by Otho, whp commits suicide after 
defeat by Vitellius, who is in turn defeated by Vespasian . 
Jerusalem taken and destroyed by Titus ..... 

Parthian invasion of Syria ........ 

Death of Vespasian, who is succeeded by Titus. Pompeii and 
Herculaneum destroyed by eruption of Vesuvius ; death of the 
Elder Pliny .......... 

Dedication of the Colosseum by Titus . , . . . , , 

Death of Titus : Doraitian succeeds. Agricola in Scotland 
Battle of Mons Graupius, furthest point reached in Britain by Romans 
Institution of Capitoline Games , , ... . . 

“ Ludi saeculares " celebrated at Rome . , , 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE xxi 

A.D. 

Execution of Flavius Clemens, perhaps for Christianity . • , 95 

Domitian murdered : Nerva succeeds . . ' . . . , 96 

Death of Nerva : accession of Trajan ; Tacitus’ Agricola and Germania 98 
Martial died c. loi 

Dacia becomes a Roman province . . . . . . .106 

Pliny the Younger, as procon&ul of Bithynia, writes to Trajan regarding 

the Christians . . . , . . . . .111 

Trajan’s expedition against Parthia ; erection of Trajan’s Column at 

Rome ; death of the Younger Pliny . . . . . ,113 

Death of Trajan and succession of Hadrian . . . . ,117 

Tacitus died . . . , .. . • . . . c. iig 

Su^itoxibxs’ Lives of the Caesars . . . . . , . c. 120 

Hadrian in Britain : Solway-Tyne Wall built . , . . .122 

Apology of Aristides presented to Hadrian . . . . . c. 126 

Rebellion of Jews under Bar-Kochba . . . . . .132 

Death of Hadrian : succession of Antoninus Pius . . . .138 

Death of Antoninus : accession of Marcus Aurelius, who chooses 

Lucius Verus as co-Emperor . . . . . . .161 

Operations by Verus against Parthia . . . . . . 163 

Marcomanni at war with Rome on the Danube . . * .166 

Death of Lucius Verus ; Aulus Gellius’ Nodes Aiticae , . . 169 

Death of Marcus Aurelius : succession of Commodus . . . 180 

Commodus put to death ; he is succeeded by Pertinax, who is murdered 
two months later. Didius Julianus declared Emperor by Prae- 
torian guards : Pescennius Niger, Albinus and Septimius Severus 
rival candidates. Severus reaches Rome and gains power , . 193 

Pescennius Niger defeated at Issus and executed . . . .194 

Albinus defeated and killed near Lyons . . . . . . 197 

Severus returns to Rome after defeat of Parthians : . . . 202 

Plotinus born 205 

Severus in Britain . . . . . . . . . 208 

Death of Severus at York : Caracalla and Geta succeed . . . 21 1 

Edict of Caracalla extending Roman citizenship to nearly all free 

inhabitants of the Empire ; Geta murdered . . ... 212 

Murder of Caracalla by Macrinus .217 

Macrinus killed and succeeded by Heliogabalus . . . . 218 

Heliogabalus murdered : Alexander Severus succeeds . . ,222 

Fall of the Arsacid Parthian dynasty : they are succeeded by the 

Persian Sassanids . . . . . . * . .227 

War between Rome and Persia for three years . : . . 229 

Alexander killed and succeeded by Maximinus . . . . 235 

The two Gordians succeed Maximinus, but the Seiiate opposes them 
with Pupienus and Balbinus ; the Gordians are defeated and 
killed, but Gordian III. is put forward jointly with the Senatorial 
candidates. Maximin. Pupienus and Balbinus killed . 236 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Persian War. lasting three years . 

Victories of Gordian over the , Persians . . • ' • • • 

Gordian put to death and succeeded, by Philip, who makes peace with 
Sapor of Persia 

Philip killed and succeeded by Decius. Ludi saeculares " celebrated 
for thousandth birthday of Rome . . . . * . * 

Persecution pf Christians by Decius,, Widespread plague in the Empire 
Decius killed and succeeded by Gallus ; barbarian invasions of Empire 
begin about this time 

Gallus killed and succeeded by Valerian, with Gallienus as co-ruler . 
Valerian’s edict against the Christians , . . - * . ' 

Persian W^ar with Rome ; Sapor invades Syria and captures Valerian. 
Gallienus reigns alone, numerous pretenders appearing in various parts 
of the Empire 

Odenathus of Palmyra defeats Persians and is recognized as king by 
Gallienus ^ , . • • • . . ; 

Goths attack Illyricum and Thessalonica ..... 
Gallienus killed : Claudius II.. becomes Emperor . , . . 

Defeat of the Goths at Nish by Clapdius ; Zenobia takes possession of 

Egypt . . f 

Aurelian succeeds : he abandons Transdanubian Dacia to the Goths ; 

death of Plotinus . . . . . • . . • 

Aurelian defeats Zenobia and destroys Palmyra .... 

Further persecution of the Christians ...... 

Aurelian killed and succeeded by Tacitus . . 

Tacitus killed and succeeded by Florianus and Probus in turn, . 

Germans and Goths defeated by Probus 

Victories of Probu? over Persians : he is succeeded by Cams 
Death of Cams (283) : his co-Augustus Numerian killed ; accession of 
Diocletian . . , . . . . * . . 

Diocletian takes Maximian as . colleague 

Carausius prpclaimed Emperor in Britain 

Galerius amd Constantins Chlorus declared Caesars ; Allectus succeeds 
Carausius . .. . . . • . • • . . 

Persia and Rome at war,: Roman defeat at Carrhae ; fall of Allectus . 
Heavy defeat of Porsian^ by Galerius ...... 

General persecution of Christians ....... 

Diocletian and Maximian abdicate : the two Caesars become August! 
Death of Constantins at York; his son Constantine made Caesar 
-'Four co-Emperors ; Constantine, Licinius, Maximian, Maxentius 
Constantine invade.s Italy and defeats Maxentius at the Milviati Bridge : 
he embraces Christianity ........ 

Defeat of Licinius a,t Adrianople . . . . . 

General Council of Nicaea . . . . . , 

Capital of the Empire removed to Byzantium, renamed Constantinople 
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atxiii 

>. 03 . 

Baptism and death of Constantine: his .three sons,. Cons tai* tine 11.- 

Constantius and Constans sncceed as Augusti ♦ • . • - 3'37 

Constantine II. defeated and killed by Constans ’ . 4 540 

Constans killed by Magnentins , .. . 350 

Constantins defeats Magnentins (351), who dies in . • • . 353 

Roman-Persian war for three years ... . . ... 359 

Death of Constantins : J ulian becomes sole Emperor,' and re-establishes 

paganism . . . . . . . .. . . 361 

Julian killed in Persia ; Jovian succeeds and re-establishes Christianity 363 
Death of Jovian : he is succeeded by Valens in the East and Valentinian 

in the West . . . . . ... . . . 364 

Gratian' made CO- Augustus .by Valentinian . . • *367 

Five-year War between Rome .and Persia . . • . » * 371 

Death of Valentinian : Valentinian II. succeeds . • # . 375 

Visigoths cross the Danube into the Empire . . . • . 376 

Death of Valens in battle against Visigoths at Adrianople . . , 378 

Theodosius becomes Emperor in the East . . . . -379 

Altar of victory removed from Senate House : Gratian abandons title 

of Pontifex Maximus .... . ’ . . . . 382. 

Death of Gratian : «Maximus usurps Britain and Gaul . , . 383 

Maximus enters Italy (387) but is defeated and killed by Theodosius • 388 

Destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria. Massacre at Thessaionica, 

for which Ambrose forces Theodosius to do* penance : . 390 

Murder of Valentinian II. : Eu genius made Augustus in the West by 

the Frank count Arbogast . . ... . . . 392 

Defeat of Eugenius by Theodosius ....... 394 

Death of Theodosius : Arcadius succeeds in the East, Honorius in the 

West . . ... ...... . . 395 

Stilicho drives Visigoths from Greece . . . . . . 396 

Italy invaded by Alaric the Visigoth and Radagaisus the Ostrogoth, 

who are repelled by Stilicho . . . . 403 

Revolt in Britain under Constantine, who crosses to Gaul : probable 

date of final evacuation of Britain by Roman forces . . . 407 

Execution of Stilicho. Death of Arcadius : he is succeeded by 

Theodosius II, . . . . ... . . . 408 

Spain overrun by Vandals and other barbarians. ... . . 409 

Alaric's Visigoths capture and plunder. Rome ; .death of Alaric; 

PrUdentius died (about) . . . . ; . . . ,410. 

Visigoths enter Gaul (412) and conquer Spain from the Vandals . . 415 

Visigothic kingdom of Toulouse comes into being . . . .419 

Frankish kingdom begins on Lower Rhine ..... 420 

Death of Honorius : Valentinian III., Emperor in the West . , 425. 

Augustine's CiJfy 0/ Goi? completed ... . . . . . 426' 

Vandals under Genseric enter Africa ...... 429 

Hippo falls to the Vandals : St. Augustine dies during the siege . 43.^ 
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Council of Epheaus. . 43 ^ 

V^dal Mngdom in Africa recognized by the pmpire . » -435 

Theodosian code published ► . . . . .... * . . 438 

Genseric takes Carthage , .. . . . . , .43^ 

Marcian, Emperor in the East - . , . . ■ ;45d 

Invasion of Gaul by Huns under Attila ; they are defeated at Chalons ' . 

by Aetius and Theodoric. Council of Chalcedon , . .45! 

Attila invades Italy and destroys Aquileia, but turns back, allegedly 

at intercession of Pope Leo the Great . . . . .452 

Death of Attila ... . . . . • • - • 453 

Death of Valentinian III. : Genseric captures and sacks liome . . 455 

Death of Marcian : Leo I. succeeds him. Ricimer the Sueve nominates 

Majorian as Western Emperor ....... 457 

Severus succeeds in the West . . . . . . .461 

After a two-year interregnum, Anthemius succeeds in the West . 467 

Olybrius, Emperor in the West: Ricimer sacks Rome, and dies the 

same year . . . , . . . . . . . 472 

Olybrius succeeded by Glycerius, and he by Julius Nepos . . . 473 

Nepos succeeded by Romulus Augustulus, last .Emperor in the West : 

Leo II., and later Zeno, Emperors in the East .... 474 

Odoacer, King of the Heruli, puts an end to the Western Empire and 

becomes ruler in Italy ... . . . . . . 476 

Battle of Soissons : victory of Clovis over the Roman general 

Syagrius 486 

Theodoric invades Italy . . , . . . 488 

Anastasius I., Eastern Emperor ., . . . . .491 

Theodoric takes Ravenna, kills Odoacer, and establishes Ostrogothic 

kingdom in Italy ......... 493 

Conversion of Clovis, King of the Franks ..... 496 

Theodoric’ s rule in Italy recognized by Constantinople . , , 497 

Clovis defeats Visigoths at Vouill^ ....... 507 

Paris becomes capital of Frankish dominions . . . , , 510 

Siege of Constantinople, by the pretender Vitalianus . . . . 51^ 

Justin I, becomes Emperor in the East .. . . , . . 518 

Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy . . 524 

Death of Theodoric . . . . . . , . .526 

Justinian I., Emperor in the East . . . . . , .527 

Academy of Athens closed ; Justinian’s code published ; founding of 

St. Benedict’s monastery at Monte Cassino . . . . 529 

Defeat of Vandals in Africa by Belisarius ; " Endless Peace " between 


Rome and Persia, which lasted seven years .... 
Constantinople badly damaged by fire in the ‘ ‘ Nika ' ’ insurrection « 
Belisarius occupies , Sicily and Rome . » . . . 

Completion of the Cathedral of Sancta Sophia . . . . « 

Italy invaded by the Franks . , . » * • » 
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538 
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War between Constantinople and Chosroes of Persia, lasting 22 years ; 


Cassiqdorns founds his monastery ...... 540 

Outbreak of plague in Eastern Empire, lasting several years . . ... 542 

Totila captures Rome . . . . . , ..... 546 

Rome retaken by Belisarius (547), but recaptured by Goths on his recall 549 
Narses in Italy : he captures Rome and defeats Ostrogoths at Tagina .. 552 
Death of Totila . . . . . . ... . 553 

Appearance of Turks in Western Asia . . . ... - 

Belisarius invades Spain . . . . . . • •554 

Belisarius repulses Slavs and Huns from Constantinople . . . 559 

Death of Belisarius ; peace with Persia . . . . ; . . 562 

Death of Justinian ; his nephew Justin II. succeeds . . . 565 

Lombard invasion of Italy under Alboin . . . . . .568 

Tiberius II. begins to rule in East (574) on insanity of Justin, whom 

he succeeds in . 578 

Large-scale settlement of Slavs in Ba-lkans .... . . . c. 580 

Maurice, Emperor of the East . . , . . .... . 582 

Gregory I. the Great becomes Pope. , . . . . .... .590 

Arrival of St. Augustine in England. . .. ^ . ....... .597 

Murder of Maurice : Phocas becomes Emperor .... 6.02 

Roman Senate ceases to function •. . . , , . • 603 

Phocas killed : Heraclius I. succeeds . . , . . , 610 

Persian advance into Eastern Empire , . , . . . . 611 

Persians take Damascus and Jerusalem ^ . . . , . . 614 

Persians conquer Egypt ; Constantinople threatened by Persians and Avars 619 
Flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina (Hegira) . . . . 622 

Unsuccessful attack on Constantinople by Avars and Slavs . : i , 626 

Heraclius defeats Persians at Nineveh (627) and advances to Ctesiphqn : ! 
death of Chosroes . . ; . . ... . . . ' * - j 628 

Death of Mohammed . . . . .63.^' 

Mohammedan conquest of Syria : battle of. Yarmhfc . •. .i . ; : :63'6 

Jerusalem falls to the Muslims * , / ’ , . : • ; ' ':638 

Death of Pleraclius : after two short reigns,. Consians II. succeeds 
him; Mohammedans conquer Egypt, and finally 'defeat Persians 
, at Nehawend . . . . . . ■ . . . . 641 

Mohammedans take Alexandria ....... 647 

Mohammedans occupy Cyprus . . , i . . . 649 

Mohammedans plunder Rhodes: . . . ' , . j , 654 

Constantine IV. (Pogonatus) becomes Eastern Enqperor ... . . 668 

Arab siege of Constantinople : Greek fire, used against Arab fleet . . . 673 
Beginning of Bulgar power in Balkans . , • 679 

Council of Constantinople « i . . .. ... .bSh- 

Justinian II., Eastern Emperor . . . . . 685 

Pepin of Heristal gains supreme power in France : First Dogeof Venice 

elected . . . . . ; . . .: ,687 
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Leontius, Eastern Emperor . ' . . . , . . • . - 695 

Arabs .capture Carthage, destroying Imperial power dn North Africa, 

Tiberius III.-.,- Emperor • , . . . €97 

Justinian II- restored „ « - . . % i ' 705 

Arabs and Berbers, uiider Tariq, enter Spain and defeat the Goths 

under Roderick; Philippicus Bardanes, Emperor in the East ‘ . 711 

Anastasius II., Eastern Emperor . . - . . . • 713 

Theodosius III., Eastern Emperor .. . . . . . . 715 

Leo III. founds the Isaurian Dynasty. : second Arab siege of Constantinople 7 17 
Beginning of Iconoclast controversy . . . . . . 725 

Battle of Tours : Charles Martel arrests Arab advance in West. . . 732 

Accession of Constantine V. (Copronymus) . . ' . . • . 741 

Epidemic of plague in Eastern Empire : Greeks conquer Cyprus . 746 

Donation of Pepin establishes the temporal power of the Papacy . 756 

Foundation of Baghdad, capital of the Abbasid Caliphs . . . 762 

Charlemagne sole ruler of the Franks . . . . . .771 

Charlemagne in Italy : end of the Lombard kingdom . . . 774 

Leo IV., Emperor of the East » . . * - . . \ . 775 

Arabs expelled from Asia Minor. Battle of Roncesvalles . . . ' 778 

Constantine VI. (Porphyrogenitus), Emperor ..... 780 

Second Council of Nicaea restores image-worship . . . 787 

Irene, co-ruler in the East from 792, becomes sole Empress . . 797 

Charlemagne crowned Emperor at Rome on Christmas Day . * . 800 

Nicephorus I., Eastern Emperor ....... 802 

Nicephorus killed in battle with Bulgars : after short reign of Staura- 

cius, Michael I. becomes Emperor . . . . . .811 

Michael recognizes Charlemagne as Emperor in the West . . . 812 

Leo V; (the Armenian), Emperor ; Al-Mamunj becoming Caliph, 

sponsors great flowering of science and art in the Muslim world , ' 813 
Greek victory over Bulgars at Mesembria . 4 . . ^ . 817 

Michael II. (the Stammerer), Emperor . . . - V , 820 

Crdte seized by Muslim pirates from Spain . . ; . . 826 

Theophilus, Emperor , . . . . . - ^ ^ . , . 829 

Arabs conquer Palermo (conquest of Sicily completed 859) . ' . 831 

Norse attacks on France and Carolingian Empire . . , . 841 

Michael III. and Bardas^ Emperors . . , . . 842 

Russians first recorded at Constantinople . . . . ■ 860 

Basil I. (the Macedonian), Emperor.; schism between Rome and Con- 


stantinople under the Patriarch Photius .• . . * . 

Byzantine reconquests in Southern Italy . • ; . 

Leo VI.. (the Philosopher), Emperor. . . . ; , , . 

Charles . III. of France grants lands in Normandy to the Norsemen : 

Alexander III., Emperor in the East • . . 

Constantine VII. (Porphyrogenitus), Eastern Emperor : Bulgarian 
. .attempts to conquer Empire under Tsar Simeon 
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877 

886 

912 

913 
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Muslim conquest of Sicily . . . - . . . .917 

Romanus Lecapenus becomes co-Emperor with Constantine VII. . 919 

Byzantine Church reunited with Rome ...... 

Romanus II., Emperor . .. . . . . . . 959 

Crete reconquered from the Muslims , . . • • . .961 

Otto I. crowned by. Pope as W.estern Emperor . . . . , 9^2 

Nicephorus Phocas seizes Eastern Empire ..... 963 

Victorious Byzantine campaign in the East : .Aleppo and Antioch taken pbS 
John Zimisces overthrows Phocas . . . . . . . 9^9 

Basil II., sole Eastern Emperor ... . . • 97 ^ 

Prince Vladimir of Russia converted to Christianity, thus marking 

beginning of general conversion of Russians . . . ^ 989 

Basil's campaigns against Bulgarians begin, ending in 1018 with Bul- 
garian submission . . . ^ . . • • * * 

Constantine VIII., Eastern Emperof . • . * • * ^^^5 

Zoe, Empress, with her three hu.sbands Rojnanus III. (1028-34), 

Michael IV. (1034-41), and Constantine IX. (1042-54), successively 1028 
Theodora, Empress : schism between Rome and Constantinople under 

Patriarch Michael Cerularius . . * . * • * 1^54 

Isaac I. (Comnenus), Emperor . .1057 

Constantine X. (Dukas), Emperor ... . . . • . 1059 

Romanus Diogenes, Emperor . . . . . ■ . .. 1067 

Normans capture Bari : . end .of Byzantine rule in Sicily. Battle of ■ 
Manzikert: Romanus defeated by Seljuk Turks, marking the 
' effective end of Byzantine rule in. Asia Minor, Michael VII., Emperor 1071 

Nicephorus III. (Botaniates), Emperor 1078 

Alexius Comnenus, Emperor : Normans under Robert Guiscard invade 

. :the Eastern Empire 1981 

Nptman conquest of Sicily completed . . . . . .1091 

First Crusade . . . 

Crusaders capture Jerusalem and fonnd Lfitin kingdom of Jerusalem . 1099 

John I., Emperor ^ . • .1118 

Manuel Comnenus, Emperor . . . . . • . .1143 

Second Crusade ii 47 

Alexius II., Emperor . . . . , • ... . 1180 

AndTonicus Comnenus, Emperor .. % .. . . • .1182 

Isaac Angelus, Emperor . . . . . . • .1185 

Third Crusade . • • . .. % . * • .1189 

Alexius. III., Emperor 1195 

Fourth Crusade 1202 

Crusaders take Constantinople: Isaac Augv.lus restored, jointly with 

his son, Alexius IV., who then becomes sole ruler . . . 1203 

Alexius V., Dukas. Constantinople sacked by Crusaders Baldwin I, 
of Flanders becomes Latin Emperor. Alexius removing as Emperor 
to Trebizond 1204 
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Baldwin defeated and captured by Bulgars : Henry I.^ Latin Emperor 1205 
Tiieodore Lascaris proclaimed Emperor at Nicaea .... 1206 

Temngin proclaimed Emperor of the Mongols as Genghis Khan . . 1206 

Peter of Courtenay, Latin Emperor . . . . . .1216 

Fifth Crusade ; Robert of Courtenay, Latin Emperor . . . 1218 

John Dukas, Emperor at Nicaea ....... 1222 

Baldwin II., Latin Emperor ; John of Brienne regent, and from 1231 

to 1237 co-Emperor ; Sixth Crusade ..... 1228 

Mongol Invasion of Asia Minor ....... 1244 

Seventh Crusade 1248 

Theodore II, (Lascaris), Emperor at Nicaea ..... 1254 

John IV. (Lascaris), Emperor at Nicaea; Venetian defeat at Genoa, 

Sack of Baghdad by Mongols under Hulagu . . , .1258 

Michael VIII. (Palaeologus), Emperor at Nicaea .... 1259 

Michael VIII. reconquers Constantinople : end of Latin Empire . 1261 

Eighth Crusade .......... 1276 

Andronicus II., Extern Emperor ....... 1282 

Michael IX- , co-Emperor with Andronicus ..... 1295 

Beginning of the "' Babylonian captivity of the Popes at Avignon . 1305 

Andronicus III., Emperor ........ 1328 

Beginning of the Hundred Years' War ...... 1338 

John V„ Palaeologus. John Cantacuzene sets himself - up as rival 


Emperor 1341 

John VI. (Cantacuzene), sole Emperor. Cola di Rienzi’s revolution at 

Rome ........... 1347 


Ravages of the Black Death in Europe ..... 1348-50 

John V. compels abdication of Cantacuzene . , . . -1355 

Timur (Tamerlane) assumes power in Samarcand .... 1369 

Andronicus IV., son of John V., dethrones his father with Genoese aid 1376 
End of the papal "captivity" at Avignon: beginning of the Great 

Schism . 1378 

John Y% recovers bis throne ^ . 1379 

Turkish victory over Balkan peoples at Kossovo .... 1389 

Manuel II. succeeds John V. ........ 1391 

Defeat of Ottoman Turks at Angora, and capture of Bayazid by 

Mongols under Timur ........ 1402 

Siege of Constantinople by Turks under Murad TI. .... .1422 

John VIIL, Palaeologus 1425 

Constantine XIII., last Eastern Emperor . , 1448 

Capture of Constantinople by Mohammed II,, ruler of the Ottoman 

Turks. End of the Eastern Roman Empire • . . » 1453 

Conquest of the Peloponnese (Morea) by the Turks .... 1460 

The Emphe of Trebizond, the last Greek state, falls to the Turks , • 1461 
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ABA 

Aba, or Abac, a town of Phocis, famous for | 
an oracle of Apollo, surnamed Abacus. The in- 
habitants, called Abantes, were of Thracian 
origin. After the ruin of their country by Xerxes, 
they migrated to Euboea, which from them was 
called Abantis. Some of them passed afterwards 
from Euboea into Ionia. Herodot. 8, c. 33. — 

Paus. 10, c. 55. Aicity of Caria. Another 

of Arabia Felix. A mountain near Smyrna. 

PUn. 5, c. 24. — Strab. 10. 

Abacene, a country of Sicily near Messana. 
Diod. 14. 

Abieilus, an island in the North sea, where, 
as the ancients supposed, the amber dropped from 
the trees. If a man was drowned there, and his 
body never appeared above the water, propitia- 
tory sacrifices were offered to his manes during a 
hundred years. PUn. 37, c. 2. 

Ab&na, a place of Capua. Cic. contra Rull. 
Abantes, a warlike people of Peloponnesus, 
who built a town in Phocis called Aba, after their 
leader Abas, whence also their name originated. 
They afterwards went to Euboea, Vid. Abantis. 
Herodot. x, c. 146. 

Abantlas, or Abantl&des, a patronymic 
given to the descendants of Abas king of Argos, 
such as Acrisius, Danae, Perseus, Atalanta, &c. 
Ovid. 

Abantldas, made himself master of Sicyon, 
after he had murdered Clinias the father of 
Aratus. He was himself soon after assassinated, 
231 B.C. Plut. in Arat. 

Abantis, or Abantlas, an ancient name of 
the island of Euboea, received from the Abantes, 

who settled in it from Phocis. PUn. 4, c. 12. 

Also a country of Epirus. Paus. 5, c. 2a. 
Abarbarea, one of the Naiades, mother of 
Aesepus and Pedasus by Bucolion, Laomedon's 
eldest son. Homer, II. 6, v. 23. 

Abarimon, a country of Scythia, near mount 
Imaus. The inhabitants were said to have their 
toes behind their heels, and to breathe no air but 
that of their native country. PUn. 7, c. 2. 
Ab&ris, a man killed by Perseus. Ovid. Met. 

5, V. 86. A Rutulian killed by Euryalus. 

Virg. Aen. 9, v. 344. A Scythian, son of 

Seuthes, in the age of Croesus, or the Trojan war, 
who received a flying arrow from Apollo, with 
which he gave oracle^ and transported himself 
wherever he pleased. is said to have returned 
to the Hyperborean countries from Athens with- 
out eating, and to have made the Trojan Pal- 
ladium with the bones of Pelops. Herodot. 4, 
c. 36. — Strab, 7. — Paus. 3, c. 33. 

Abilrus, an Arabian prince who perfidiously 
deserted Crassus in his expedition against Parthia. 
Appian in Parth. — He is called Mezeres by Plor, 

3, c. xr, and Ariamnes by Phit. in Crass. 

Abas, a mountain in Syria, where the Eu- 
phrates rises, A river of Armenia Major, 

where Pompey routed the Albani.— PZwf . -in Powp. 
-——A son of Motanira, or Melaninia, changed 
into a lizard for laughing at Ceres. Ovid. Met. 5, 
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fab. 7. The nth king of Argos, son of Belus, 

some say of Lynceus and Hypermnestra, was 
famous for his genius and valour. He was father 
to Proetus and Acrisius, by Ocalea, and built 
Abae. He reigned 23 years, 1384 B.C. Paus. 2, 
C.16. 1 . 10, c. 35. — Hygin. 170, &c. — Apollod. 2, 

c. 2. One of Aeneas’s companions, killed in 

Italy. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 170. Another lost 

in the storm which drove Aeneas to Carthage. 

Virg. Aen. i, v. 125. A Latian chief, who 

assisted Aeneas against Turnus, and was killed 

by Lausus. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 170, &c. A 

Greek, son of Eurydamus, killed by Aeneas 
during the Trojan war. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 286. — 

Homer. II. 5, v. 150. A centaur, famous for 

his skill in hunting. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 306. A 

soothsayer, to whom the Spartans erected a 
statue in the temple of Apollo for his services to 

Lysander. Paus. 10, c. 9. A son of Neptune. 

Hygin. fab. 157. A sophist who wrote two 

treatises, one on history, the other on rhetoric. 
The time in which he lived is unknown.— — ^A 
man who wrote an account of Troy. He is 
quoted by Servius in Virg. Aen. 9. 

AbSsa, an island in the Red sea, near Ethio- 
pia. Paus. 6, c. 26, 

Abasltis, a part of Mysia in Asia. Strab. 
AbassSna, or Abassinia. Vid. Abyssinia. 
Abassus, a town of Phrygia. Liv. 38, c. 15. 
Abastor, one of Pluto’s horses. 

Ab&tos, an island in the lake near Memphis in 
Egypt, abounding with flax and papyrus. Osiris 
was buried there. Lucan. 10, v. 323. 
Abdalonlmus, one of the descendants of the 
kings of Sidon, so poor that, to maintain himself, 
he worked in a garden. When Alexander took 
Sidoni he made mm king, in the room of Strato 
the deposed monarch, and enlarged his posses- 
sions on account of the great disinterestedness of 
his conduct. Justin, ii, c. 10.— Cwr/. 4, c. i. — 
Diod. 17. 

AbdSra, a town of Hispania Baetica, built by 

the Carthaginians. Strab. 3. A maritime city 

of Thrace, built by Hercules, in memory of Ab- 
derus, one of his favourites. The Clazomenians 
and Teians beautified it. Some suppose that 
Abdera the sister of Diomedes built it. The air 
was so unwholesome, and the inhabitants of such 
a sluggish disposition, that stupidity was com- 
monly called Abderitica mens. It gave birth, 
however, to Democritus, Protagoras, Anaxarchus, 
and Hecataeus. Mela, a, c. a. — Cic. ad Attic, 4, 
ep. 16. — Herodot. 1, c. 186. — Mart. 10, ep. 25. 
AbdSrla, a town of Spain. Apollod. 2, c. 5. 
Abdeiites, a people of Paeonia, obliged to 
leave their country on account of the great 
number of rats and frogs which infested it. 
Justin. 15, c. 2. 

AbdSrus, a man of Opus in Locris, arm- 
bearer to Hercules, torn to pieces by the mares of 
Diomedes, which the hero had entrusted to his 
care when going to war against the Bis tones. 
Hercules built a city, which, in honour of his 
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friend, he called Abdera. Apollod. a, c. 5. — 
PhUosirat. 2, c. 25. 

Abe&tae, a people of Achaia, probably the in- 
habitants of Abia. Paus. 4, c. 30. — Plin. 4, c. 6. 

Abella, a town of Campania, whose inhabit- 
ants were called Abellani. Its nuts, called avel- 
lancUf and also its apples, were famous. Virg. 
Am. 7, V. 740. — Justin. 20, c. 5. — Sil. 8, v. 544. 

Abeliuc, a noble of Saguntum, who favoured 
the party of the Romans against Carthage. Liv, 
22, c. 22. 

Abenda, a town of Caria, whose inhabitants 
were the first who raised temples to the city of 
Rome. Liv. 45, c. 6. 

Abia, formeriy Ire, a maritime town of Mes- 
senia, one of the seven cities promised to Achilles 
by Agamemnon. It is called after Abia, daughter 
of Hercules and nurse of Hyllus. Paus. 4, c. 30. — 
Strab. 8. — Homer. II. 9, v. 292. 

Abii, a nation between Scythia and Thrace. 
They lived upon milk, practised celibacy, and were 
enemies to war. Homer. II. 13, v. 6. — According 
to Curt. 7, c. 6, they surrendered to Alexander, 
after they had been independent since the reign 
of Cyrus. 

Abila, or Abyla, a mountain of Africa, in that 
part which is nearest to the opposite mountain 
caBed Calpe, on the coast of Spain, only eighteen 
miles distant. These two mountains are called 
the columns of Hercules, and were said formerly 
to be united, till the hero separated them, and 
made a communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic seas. Strab. 3. — Mela, 1, 
c. 5. 1. 2, c. 6. — Plm. 3. 

Abisfires, an Indian prince, who offered to 
surrender to Alexander. Curt. 8, c. 12. 

AbisAris, a country beyond the Hydaspes in 
India. Arrian. 

Ablsontes, some inhabitants o. the Alps. 
PUn. 3, c. 20. 

AblStes, a people near Troy. Strab. 

Abnoba, a mountain of Germany. Tacit. G. 1. 

Abobrlca, a town of Lusitania. Plin. 4, c. 
20. Another in Spain. 

Aboecritus, a Boeotian general, killed with a 
thousand men, in a battle at Chaeronea, against 
the Aetolians. Plut. in Arat, 

Abolfini, a people of Latium, near Alba. 
Plin. 5, c. 5. 

Abdius, a river of Sicily. Plut. in Timol. 

Aboniteichos, a town of Galatia. Arrian in 
Peripl. 

Abor&ca, a town of Sarmatia. 

Aborigines, the original inhabitants of Italy ; 
or, according to others, a nation conducted by 
Saturn into Latium, where they taught the use 
of letters to Evander the king of the coimtry. 
Ibeir posterity were called Latini, from Latinus, 
one of their kings. They assisted Aeneas against 
Tumus, Rome was built in their country. Liv. 

I, c. I, &c. — Dionys. Hal. x, c. 10. — Justin. 43, 
c. I. — Plin. 3, c. 5. — Strab. 5. 

Aborras, a river of Mesopotamia. Strab. 16. 

Abradfites, a king of Susa, who, when his 
wife Panthea had been taken prisoner by C3ums, 
and humanely treated, surrendered himself and 
his troops to the conqueror. He was killed in 
the first battle he undertook in the cause of 
Cyrus, and his wife stabbed herself on his corpse. 
Cyrus raised a monument on their tomb. Xenoph. 
Cyrop. 5, 6, &c. 

AbrentliM, was made governor of Tarentum 
by Hannibal. He betrayed his trust to the 


enemy to gain the favours of a beautiful woman, 
whose brother was in the Roman army. Poly- 
aen. 8. 

Abrncdmas, son of Darius, was in the army 
of Xerxes when he invaded Greece. He was 
killed at Thermopylae. Herodot, 7, c. 224.^ — Plut. 
in Cleom. 

Abrodiaetus, a name given to Parrhasius the 
painter, on account of the sumptuous manner of 
his living. Vid. Parrhasius. 

Abron, an Athenian, who wrote some treatises 
on the religious festivals and sacrifices of the 
Greeks. Only the titles of his works are pre- 
served. Suidas. A grammarian of Rhodes, 

who taught rhetoric in Rome. Another who 

wrote a treatise on Theocritus. A Spartan, 

son of Lycurgus the orator,— PZ«/. in 10. Oral. 

A native of Argos, famous for his debauchery. 

Abronius Silo, a Latin poet in the Augustem 
age. He wrote some fables. Senec. 

Abronycus, an Athenian, very serviceable to 
Themistocles in his embassy to Sparta. — Thucyd. 
I, c. 91. — Herodot. 8, c. 21. 

Abrdta, the wife of Nisus, the youngest of the 
sons of Aegeus. As a monument to her chastity, 
Nisus, after her death, ordered the garments 
which she wore to become the models of fashion 
in Megara. Plut. Quaest. Graec. 

Abrotdnum, the mother of Themistocles. 

Plut, in Them. A town of Africa, near the 

Sjrrtes. Plin. 5, c. 4. A harlot of Thrace^ 

Plid. in Arat. 

Abrus, a city of the Sapaei. Paus. 7, c. 10. 
"AbrypOUs, an ally of Rome, driven from his 

5 ossessions by Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
onia. Liv. 42, c. 13 & 41. 

Abseus, a giant, son of Tartarus and Terra. 
Hygin. praef. fab. 

Absinthil, a people on the coasts of Pontus, 
where there is also a mountain of the same name. 
Herodot. 6, c. 34. 

Absdrus, Absyrtis, Absyrtides, islands in 
the Adriatic, or near Istria, where Absyrtus was 
killed, whence their name. Strab. 7. — Apollod. 
1, c. 9. — Lucan. 3, v. 190. 

Absyrtos, a river falling into the Adriatic sea, 
near which Absyrtus was murdered. Lucan. 3, 
v. 190. 

Absyrtus, a son of Aeetes king of Colchis, and 
Hypsea. His sister Medea, as she fled away with 
Jason, tore his body to pieces, and strewed his 
limbs in her father’s way, to stop his pursuit. 
Some say that she murdered him in Colchis, 
others, near Istria. It is said by others that he 
was not murdered, but that he arrived safe in 
Illyricum. The place where he was killed has 
been called Tomi, and the river adjoining to it 
Absyrtos. Lucan. 3, v. 190. — Strab. 7. — Hygin. 
fab. as.-^Apollod. i, c. 9. — Place. 8, v. 261. — 
Ovid. Trist. 3, el. g.—Cic. de Nat. D, 3, c. 19. — 
Plin. 3, c. 21 & 26. 

Abulltes, governor of Susa, betrayed his trust 
to Alexander, and was rewarded with a province. 
Curt. 5, c. a.—Diod. ly. 

Abydinus, a disciple of Aristotle, too much 
indulged by his master. He wrote some historical 
treatises on .Cyprus, Delos, Arabia, and Assyria. 
Phil. Jud. — Joseph, contr. Ap. 

Abjdos, a town of Egypt, where was the 
famous temple of Osiris. Plut. de Isid. 6* Osir. 
— ; — ^A city of Asia, opposite Sestos in Europe, 
with which, from the narrowness of the Helles- 
pont, it seemed, to those who approached it by sea, 
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to form only one town. It was built by tbe 
Milesians, by permission of king Gyges. It is 
famous for tbe loves of Hero and Leander, and 
for the bridge of boats which Xerxes built there 
across the Hellespont. The inhabitants, being 
besieged by Philip the father of Perseus, devoted 
themselves to death with their families, rather 
than fall into the hands of the enemy. Liv. 31, 
c. 18- — Lucan. 2, v. 674. — Justin. 2, c. 13. — 
Musaeus in Her. & Leand. — Flacc. i, v. 285. 

Abyla. Vid. Abila. 

Abylon, a city of Egypt. 

Abyssinia, a large kingdom of Africa, in 
Upper Ethiopia, where the Nile takes its rise. 
The inhabitants are said to be of Arabian origin, 
and were little known to the ancients. 

Acacallis, a nymph, mother of Philander and 
Phylacis by Apollo. These children were exposed 
to the wild beasts in Crete ; but a goat gave them 
her milk, and preserved their life. Paus. ro, c. 

16. ^A daughter of Minos, mother of Cydon by 

Mercury, and of Amphithemis by Apollo. Paus. 
8, c. 53. — Apollon. 4, V, 1493. 

Acacesium, a town of Arcadia, built by 
Acacus son of Lycaon. Mercury, sumamed Aca- 
cesius, because brought up by Acacus as his 
foster-father, was worshipped there. Paus. 8, 
c. 3, 36, &c. 

Acacius, a rhetorician in the age of the 
emperor Ju li a n . 

Academia, a place near Athens surrounded 
with high trees, and adorned with spacious 
covered walks, dedicated to the hero Academus, 
from whom the name is derived. Here Plato 
opened his School of philosophy, and from this, 
any place sacred to learning has been called 
A codeia. Over the door was written a notice 
in Greek : “ Let no one enter without Mathe- 
matics.’* It was called Academia veius^ to dis- 
tinguish it from the second Academy, founded by 
Arcesilaus, who made some few alterations in the 
Platonic philosophy, and from the third which 
was established by Cameades. Cic, de Div. i, 
c. 3. — Diog. 3. — Aelian. V. H. 3, c. 35. 

Academus, an Athenian, who discovered to 
Castor and Pollux where Theseus had concealed 
their sister Helen, for which they amply rewarded 
him, Plut. in Tkes. 

Acalandrus, or Acalyndrus, a river falling 
into the bay of Tarentum. Plin. 3, c. ii. 

Acalle, a daughter of Minos and Pasiphae. 
Apollod. 3, c. I. 

Acamarcbis, one of the Oceanides. 

AcSmas, son of Theseus and Phaedra, went 
with Diomedes to demand Helen from the Trojans 
after her elopement from Menelaus. In his em- 
bassy he had a son called Munitus, by Laodice 
the daughter of Priam. He was concerned in the 
Trojan war and afterwards built the town of 
Acamantium in Phrygia, and on his return to 
Greece called a tribe after his own name at 
Athens. Paus. 10, c. 26. — Q. Calab. 12. — Hygin. 

108. A son of Antenor in the Trojan war. 

Homer. II. xx,v. 60, &c. A Thracian auxiliary 

of Priam in the Trojan war. Homer. II. xx. 

Acampsls, a river of Colchis. Arrian. 

Acantha, a nymph loved by Apollo, and 
changed into the flower Acanthus. 

Acanthus, a town near mount Athos, belong- 
ing to Macedonia, or, according to others, to 
Thrace. It was founded by a colony from 

Andros. Thucyd. 4, c. 84. — Mda, 2, c, 2. 

Another in Eg5rpt near the Nile, called also 


Dulopolis. Plin. 5, c. 28. An island men- 

tioned by Plin. 5, c. 32. 

Ac&ra, a town of Pannonia. Another in 

Italy. 

Acaria, a fountain of Corinth, where lolas cut 
off the head of Eurystheus. Sirab. 8. 

Acarnania, anciently Curetis, a country of 
Epirus, at the north of the Ionian sea, divided 
from Aetolia by the Achelous. The inhabitants 
reckoned only six months in the year ; they were 
luxurious, and addicted to pleasure, so th.BX porcus 
Acarnas became proverbial. Their horses were 
famous. It received its name from Acarnas. 
Plin. 2, c. 90. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Strab. 7 & 9. — 
Paus. 8, c. 24. — Lucian in Dial. Meretr. 

Acarnas, or Acaman, a stony mountain of 
Attica. Senec. in Hippol. v. 20. 

Acarnas and Amphoterus, sons of Alcmaeon 
and Callirhoe. Alcmaeon being murdered by the 
brothers of Alphesiboea his former wife, Callirhoe 
obtained from Jupiter that her children, who 
were still in the cradle, might, by a suj^matural 
power, suddenly grow up to punish their father’s 
murderers. This was granted. Vid. Alcmaeon. 
Paus. 8, c. 24.— Owii. Met. 9, fab. 10, 

Acasta, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. Theog. 
V. 356* 

Acastus, son of Pelias king of Thessaly by 
Anaxibia, married Astydamia or Hippolyte, who 
fell in love with Peleus son of Aeacus, when in 
banishment at her husband’s coiurt. Peleus, 
rejecting the addresses of Hippolyte, was accused 
before Acastus of attempts upon her virtue, and 
soon after, at a chase, exposed to wild beasts. 
Vulcan, by order of Jupiter, delivered Peleus, 
who returned to Thessaly, and put to death 
Acastus and his wife. Vid. Peleus and Asty- 
damia. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 306, Heroid. 13, v. 25. — 

Apollod. I, c. 9, &c. ^The second archon at 

Athens- 

Acathantus, a bay in the Red sea. — Strab. 16. 

Acca Laurentia, the wife of Faustulus shep- 
herd of king Numitor’s flocks, who brought up 
Romulus and Remus, who had been exposed on 
the banks of the Tiber. From her wantonness, 
she was called Lupa, prostitute, whence the fable 
that Romulus was suckled by a she- wolf. Dionys. 

Hal. X, c. 18. — Liv. i, c. 4. — Aul. Gell. 6, c. 7. 

The Romans yearly celebrated certain festivals 
\yid. Laurentalia] in honour of another prosti- 
tute of the same name, which arose from this 
circumstance ; the keeper of the temple of 
Hercules, one day playing at dice, made the god 
one of the number, on condition that if Hercules 
was defeated he should make him a present, but 
if he conquered he should be entertained with an 
elegant feast, and share his bed with a beautiful 
female. Hercules was victorious, and accord- 
ingly Acca was conducted to the bed of Hercules, 
who in reality came to see her, and told her in the 
morning to go into the streets, and salute with a 
kiss the first man she met. This was Tarrutius, 
an old unmarried man, who, not displeased .with 
Acca’s liberty, loved her, and made her the heir- 
ess of all his possessions. These, at her death, 
she gave to the Roman people, whence the 
honours paid to her memory. Plut. Quaest. 

Rom, in Romul. h. companion of Camilla. 

Virg. Aen. ii, v. 820. 

Accia Variola, an illustrious female, whose 
cause was eloquently pleaded by Pliny. Plin. 
6, ep. 33. 

Acdla, a town of Sicily. Liv. 24, c. 35. 
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Aodkm iJU% a Rmsms tagfc poet, wlic»e rough- ] a woman who saw aH her relatfeas 

aw of styie Qalntifian has mpated to the iin- I investoi with the sacred office of torch-bearer In 
pfisiiwi a» la which he lived. He trandated I tise frativak of Ceres. Faus. i, c. 37. 

KW» cdf tfc tragedies of Sophocles, but of his ! Ar^toddnis, a Greek historian, who men- 
nmwow pieces cmly some of the naines are ! tioi^ the review which Xerxes made of Ms forces 
kaMTO : amoM th»e Ms Naptla®, Mercator, ■ before the battle of Salamis. Fltd. m Tkemist. 

Neoptiiiciss, FicMaice, Me<ka, Atreos, to. The | Acc^toride®, an Athenian archon. A Cor- 

ffmt marks ©f honoiar wMch be received at ! inthian, governor of Syracose, Diod, 19. 

Rcase may !» Gollected from this circumstance : 1 Acetes, one of Evander's attendants. F'irg. 
that a man was severely reprimanded by a ^ ir, v. 30. 

magfctrate for meaticaiiag bis n&im witimut ; Adbabfto®, a lofty mountain in Rhod^, 
iwwtenf*. S«i$e few of Ms vers^ are preserved i where Jupiter had a temple, 
in Cleero and in other writers. He died about ! Achaia, a surname of Pallas, whose temple in 
iSo B.C. HmrM. 2, ep. i, v. 56. — (hid. Am. i Daunia was defend^ by dogs which fawned 
I, d, 1% V. If. — QmMu. 10, c. ad Att. & upon the Gr^ks but feerccly attacked all other 

m ffr. m Orai. 3, e. 16. A famous orator of parsons. AHsM. de Mirmb. — —Ceres was caHed 

Pfeaisram ia Ckerok age. Labeo, a foolish Achaea, from her latmmkdwm at the loss of 

poet mentioned Pen. i, v. 50. TnlUits, a Prc^rpine. Pltd. m Isid. & Osir. 

piijpe of the V«&ci, very to the Romans. AdbtaM. About the mlddM of the second 

Cariolamus, when banished by Ms countiyxr^n, millennium B.C. two immigrant i^ples came 
flrf to Mm, and led his anmoi against Rome, into Greece from the north, bringing with them 
JLfr. 2, c. 37. — P$$d. in CmM. the Greek language and the gods of Olympus. 

Aixo^ a genoral of the Soiones in GauL Coes. The hist were the lonians (q.v.) ; the scKimid were 

BAG«S.6,c. 4 &44. An old woman who went the Achacans, a warlike rau:« with hromm wea- 

raiad cm «eing her defermity in a looking-glass, pons, who came south into the Pdbponnese mrd 
ffayck. made themselves ovorlords of the original in- 

Aoco», a town ia Italy. Liv. 24., c. 20. habitants. Taking to the sea, tl^y next sacked 

Ace, a town in Fhoenida, called also Ptolc- Cncssus and brought back some of its treasure 

mats, now Acre. C. Nep. in Datam. c. 5. A 1 and some of its traditions of craftsmanship to 

place la Arcadia near Megalopolfr, where Orestes their new strongholds at Mycenae and Tiryns. 
wss emred from the persecution of the furies. The Trojan war probably took place during the 
wMs had a temple ihexe. Pam. 8, v. 34. period of thefr supremacy, for Hon^ uses the 

Acer&tos, a soothsayer, who remained almie word Achaean as a synonym few Greek. At tlm 
at DdpM when the approach of Xerx^ frightened coming of the Dorians {q.v.) t:^ more active cA 
away ti^ inhabitants. Herodot. 8 , c. 37. the Aegean, Ionian, and Achaean peoples retired 

Aoerib^ a pxm&t of Hercules at Tyre, who to Asia Minor. Vid. Achaia. Herod^A. i, c. 145, 
marrasd Dido. Vid. Sichaeus, Jmtin. 18, c. 4. L 8, c. 36, — SM. Theb, 2, v. 164. — Poiyb. — Urn. 
Ac^rtoa, a cctoiy of the Bruttii in Magna 1 . 27, 32, to .— in PkU^.—PUn. 4, c- 5. — 

Graecia, takm by Alexander of Epirus. Liv. 8, Ovid. Met. 4, v. 605.— Paws. 7, c. i, &c. ^AIso 

c. 34. a people of Asia on the borders of the Euxineu 

Acerrae, an ancioit town of Campania, near O^. de Pont. 4, d. 10, v. 27. 
the rivCT ClanliB. It stil subrists ; and the fre- Aebaeium, a place in Troas, <^)posite Tene- 
^iient inundatkms from the river wMch tcxrified dcs. Strab. 8. 

its anMent inhaMtants are now prevented by Achnem&nes, a king of Persda, among tim 
ti» laigc drains dug tha», Ffrg. G. 2, v, 225. — pre^enitors of Cyrus the Great ; whose des<»ad- 
Lm. 8, c. X 7 - ante ware called Achaemaiides, and formed a 

Acarseedmes, a surname ApoEo, which separate tribe in Persia, of which the kings were 
s^niies tmghom. Jtw. 8, v. 128. members. Cambyses, son of Cyrus, on Ms 

Aces, a river A Asia. Berodd.s, c. 1x7. death-bed, charged Ms nobles, and particularly 

Acc^ port the idand of Lemnos, which the Achaemenides, not to sofficr the Medes to 
i»^vBd naan© from PMloctetes,wh<Ke wound recova: their former power, and abolish the 
was cmxA thoe. Pkih^. empire of Persia. H eroded, i, c. 125. L 3, c. 65. 

AceAme, a rivCT of Scily. Tkucyd. 4, c, 25. L 7, c. i. — Hen^ai. 2, od. 12, v. 21. A Persian, 

Aicm^smf <x Acesines, a river of Paria made governor of Egypt by Xerxes, 484 B.C. 
failag into tl« Indus. Its teaks produced reeds Adxttmxxenla, part of Persia, called after 
cd web an imroinmoa size that a piece of them, Achaemcnes. Hence Achacmenius. Horat. Epod. 
parteilaaEly betwmi two knots, cmild sarve as a 13, v. 12. 

beat to the water. Judin. 12, c. g.—Plm. Achaiemenldes, a native of Ithaca, son of 
4 , c. X2. ^ Adramastus, and emit of the companions of 

Acertw, a simam© erf Apolfo, m Elk and ' Ulysses, abandemed on the coast of Sicily, where 
Attica, as god of medicine. Faus. 6, a 24. Aeneas, on hk voyage to Italy, found him. Firg. 

Ansrta, a town erf Sidly, teied after king Aen. 3, v. 624.— -OvM, J&. 417. 

Ae^tes, and tamwii also tsy tl» name of Segesta. Achi^nxxn litus, a harbour in Cypxm. 

It was halt by Aenea^ wl» Mt there part of Ms Sfr«&. In Troas, m Aeolia, ^in Kk>- 

a»w, as Ik was to Italy. Vwg. Aen. 5, v. ponesus, cm the Buxine. Faus. 4, c. 34, 

746, to. Acdiaeoinxxn stntio, a place on the coast of 

Ace^ea, sem erf ChuiMis and Egesta, vns king the Thradan Chersonesus, where Polyxena was 
erf the countoy war Dr^amim m Sidly. He as- sacrificed to the shades erf AcMiles, and where 
«l»i Priam m the Trofan war, and kindly enta:- Hecuba killed Polymnestor, who had murdered 
taiaed Aesaa during ife voyage, and helped Mm her s<m Polydonis. 

to bury Ms father c« mount Eryx, In cesm- Achaeus, a king of Lydia, hanged by his sub- 

iiM3nc*atk» of Amm» built a city there jecte foe his extortion. Ovid, in Ib. A sem of 

caIMAe»ta,feoniA<»te. F^. Am. 3, v. 746. Xuthus of Thessaly. He fled, afte the acei-> 
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dental murder of a man, to Peloponnesus ; 
where the inhabitants were called from him, 
Achaei. He afterwards returned to Thessaly. 

Strabo 8. — Pans. 7, c. i. A tragic poet of 

Eretria, who wrote 43 tragedies, of which some 
of the titles are preserved, such as Adrastus, 
Linus, Cycnus, Eumenides, Philoctetes, Piiithous, 
Theseus, Oedipus, &c . ; of these onl;^ one ob- 
tained the prize. He lived some time after 

Sophocles. Another of Syracuse, author of 10 

tragedies. A river which falls into the Euxine. 

Arrian, in Peripl. A relation of Antiochus 

the Great, appointed governor of all the king’s 
provinces beyond Taurus. He aspired to sove- 
reign power, which he disputed for eight years 
with Antiochus, and was at last betrayed by a 
Cretan. His limbs were cut off, and his body, 
sewn in the skin of an ass, was exposed on a 
gibbet. Polyh. 8. 

Achaia, a country of Peloponnesus at the 
north of Elis on the bay of Corinth. It was 
originally called Aegialus (shore) from its situa- 
tion. The lonians settled here on their arrival 
in Greece, and after the Dorian invasion, 1100 B.C. 
they were joined by some of the Achaeans who 
gave their name to the country. They then lived 
under Dorian rule for many centuries, their 
twelve chief cities being Pallene, Aegira, Aeges, 
Bura, Tritaea, Aegion, Rhypae, Olenos, Helice, 
Patrae, Dyme, and Pharae. The inhabitants of 
these three last began a famous confederacv, 
284 B.C., which continued formidable upwards 
of 130 years, under the name of the Achaean 
league, and was most illustrious whilst supported 
by the splendid virtues and abilities of Aratus 
and Philopoemen. Their arms were directed 
against the Aetolians for three years, with the 
assistance of Philip of Macedon, and they grew 
powerful by the accession of neighbouring states, 
and freed their country from foreign slavery, till 
at last they were attacked by the Romans, and, 
after one year’s hostilities, the Achaean league 
was totally destroyed, 147 B.C. Vid. Achaei. 

A small part of Phthiotis was also called 

Achaia, of which Alos was the capital. 

' Achalcum bellum. Vid. Achaei. 

Ach&ra, a town near Sardis. Strab. 14. 
Acharenses, a people of Sicily near Syracuse. 
Cic. in Ver. 3. - 

Acharnae, a village 01 Attica. Thucyd. a, 
c. 19. 

Ach&tes, a friend of Aeneas, whose fidelity 
was so exemplary that Fidus Achates became a 

proverb. Virg. Aen. t, v. 316. A river of 

Sicily. 

Achgldldes, a patronymic given to the Sirens 
as daughters of Achelous. Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 15. 
Achelorium, a river of Thessaly. Polyaen. 8. 
Acheldus, the son of Oceanus or Sol by Terra 
or Tethys, god of the river of the same name in 
Epirus. As one of the numerous suitors of Deia- 
nira daughter of Oencus he entered the lists 
against Hercules, and being inferior, changed 
himself into a serpent, and afterwards into an 
ox. Hercules brolce off one of his horns, and 
Achelous being defeated, retired in disgrace into 
his bed of waters. The broken horn was taken 
up by the nymphs, and filled with fruits and 
flowers, and after it had for some time adorned 
the hand of, the conqueror, it was presented to 
the goddess of plenty. Some say that he was 
changed into a river after the victory of Hercules. 
This river is in Epirus, and rises in mount Pindus, 
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and after dividing Acarnania from Aetolia, falls 
into the Ionian sea. The sand and mud which it 
carries down have formed some islands at its 
mouth. This river is said by some to have 
sprung from the earth after the deluge. Hjerodot. 
2, c. 10. — Strab. 10. — Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 5. 1. 9, 
fab. I. Amor. 3, el. 6, v. 35. — Apollod. i, c. 3 & 

7. 1. 2, c. 7. — Hygin. praef. fab. A river of 

Arcadia falling into the Alpheus. Another 

flowing from mount Sipylus. Paus. 8, c. 38. 
Acherdus, a tribe of Attica ; hence Acher- 
dusius, in Detnostk. 

Acherimi, a people of Sicily. Cic. 3, in Verr. 
Achferon, a river of Thesprotia, in Epirus, fall- 
ing into the bay of Ambracia. Homer called it, 
from the dead appearance of its waters, one of 
the rivers of hell, and the fable was adopted 
by all succeeding poets, who make the god of the 
stream to be the son of Ceres without a father, 
and say that he concealed himself in hell for fear 
of the Titans, and was changed into a bitter 
stream, over which the souls of the dead are at 
first conveyed. It receives, say they, the souls 
of the dead, because a deadly languor seizes 
them at the hour of dissolution. Some make 
him son of Titan, and suppose that he was 
plunged into hell by Jupiter for supplying the 
Titans with water. The word Acheron is often 
used for hell itself. Horat. i, od. 3, v. 36. — 
Virg. G. 2, V. 292. Aen. 2, v. 295, &c. — Strab. 7. 
— Luc. 3, V. 16. — Sil. 2. — Silv. 6, v. 80. — Liv. 8, 

c. 24. A river of Elis in Peloponnesus. 

Another on the Riphaean mountains. Orpheus. 

Also a river in the country of the Bruttii in 

Italy. Justin. 12, c. 2. 

Acherontia, a town of Apulia on a mountain, 
thence called Nidus by Horat. 3, od. 4. v. 14. 
Acherflsia, a lake of Egvpt near Memphis, 
over which, as Diodorus, lib. 1, mentions, the 
bodies of the dead were conveyed, and received 
sentence according to the actions of their life. 
The boat was called Baris, and the ferryman 
Charon. Hence arose the fable of Charon and 
the Styx, &c., afterwards imported into Greece 
by Orpheus, and adopted in the religion of the 

country. There was a river of the same name 

in Epirus, and another in Italy in Calabria. 
Acherflsias, a place or cave in Chersonesus 
Taurica, where Hercules, as is reported, dragged 
Cerberus out of hell. Xenoph. Anab. 6. 
Achetus, a river of Sicily- Sil. 14. 

Achillas, a Mneral of Ptolemy, who murdered 
Pompey the Great. PluL in Pomp. — Lucan. 8, 
V. 538. 

AchillSa, a peninsula near the mouth of the 
Borysthenes. Mela, 2, c. i. — Herodot. 4, c. 55 

& y6. An island at the mouth of the Ister, 

where was the tomb of Achilles, over which it is 

said that birds never flew. Plin. 10, c. 29. A 

fountain of Miletus, whose waters rise salted 
from the earth, and afterwards sweeten in their 
course. A then. 2, c. 2. 

Achilleienses, a people near Macedonia. 
Xenoph. Hist. Graec. 3. 

AchillSis, a poem of Statius, in which he 
describes the education and memorable actions 
of Achilles. This composition is imperfect. The 
poet's premature death deprived the world of a 
valuable history of the life and exploits of this 
famous hero. Vid. Statius. 

Achilles, the son of Peleus and Thetis, was 
the bravest of all the Greeks in the Trojan war. 
During his infancy, Thetis plunged him in the 
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Styx, and made every part of his body invulner- 
able, except the heel, by which she held him. 
His education was entrusted to the centaur 
Chiron, who taught him the art of war and made 
him master of music, and by feeding him with 
the marrow of wild beasts, rendered him vigorous 
and active. He was taught eloquence by 
Phoenix, whom he ever after loved and respected. 
Thetis, to prevent him from going to the Trojan 
war, where she knew he was to perish, privately 
sent him to the court of Lycomedes, where he 
was disguised in a female dress, and, by his 
familiarity with the king’s daughters, made 
Deidamia mother of Neoptolemus. As Troy 
could not be taken without the aid of Achilles, 
Ulysses went to the court of Lycomedes, in the 
habit of a merchant, and exposed jewels and 
arms for sale. Achilles, choosing the arms, dis- 
covered his sex, and went to the war. Vulcan, 
at the entreaties of Thetis, made him a strong 
suit of armour, which was proof against aU 
weapons. He was deprived by Agamemnon of 
his favourite mistress Briseis, who had fallen to 
his lot at the division of the booty of Lymessus, 
and for this affront he refused to appear in the 
field till the death of his friend Patrodus recalled 
him to action, and to revenge, Vid. Patrodus. 
He slew Hector the bulwark of Troy, tied the 
corpse by the heels to his chariot, and dragged 
it three times round the walls of Troy. After 
thus appeasing the shades of his friend, he jdelded 
to the tears and entreaties of Priam, and per- 
mitted the aged father to ransom and to carry 
away Hector’s body. In the loth year of the 
war, Achilles was charmed with Polyxena ; and 
as he solidted her hand in the temple of Minerva, 
it is said that Paris aimed an arrow at his vulner- 
able heel, of which wound he died. His body was 
buried at Sigeum, and divine honours were paid 
to him, and temples raised to his memory. It is 
said that, after the taking of Troy, the ghost of 
Achilles appeared to the Greeks and demanded 
of them Polyxena, who accordingly was sacrificed 
on his tomb by his son Neoptolemus. Some say 
that this sacrifice was voluntary, and that Polyx- 
ena was so grieved at his death that she killed 
hersdf on his tomb. The Thessalians yearly 
sacrificed a black and a white bull on his tomb. 
It is reported that he married Helen after the 
siege of Troy ; but others maintain that this 
marriage happened after his death, in the island 
of Leuce, where many of the ancient heroes lived, 
as in a separate elysium, Vid. Leuce. When 
Achilles was young, his mother asked him 
whether he preferred a long life, spent in obscurity 
and retirement, or a few years of military fame 
and glory; and that, to his honour, he made 
choice of the latter. Some ages after the Trojan 
war, Alexander, going to the conquest of Persia, 
offered sacrifices on the tomb of Achilles, and 
admired the hero who had found a Homer to 
publish his fame to posterity. Xenoph. de venat. 
— in Alex* De facie in orbe Lun. De 
music. De amic. mult. Quaest. Grace. — Paus. 3, 
c. 18, &c. — Died. i7.—Stat. Achill.—Ovid, Met. 
12, fcd>. 3, &c. Trist. 3, cl. 5, v. 37, &c. — Virg 
Aen. 1. V. 472, 488. X, 2, v. 275, 1. 6, v. 58, &c. — 
Apollod. 3, c. 13. — Hygin. fab, 96 & no. — Strah. 
14* — 35, c. 15. — Max. Tyr. Or at. 27. — 
Horat. I, od. 8. 1. 2, od. 4 & 16. 1. 4, od. 6, 2 ep. 
2, V. 42. — Horn. II, & Od. — Dictys Cret. i, 2, 3, 
&c. — Dares Phryg. — Juv. 7, v. axo.— Apollon. 4. 
Argon, v. 869. ^Thcre were other persons of 
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the same name. The most known were — a man 
who received Juno when she fled from Jupiter’s 
courtship, the preceptor of Chiron the cen- 
taur, a son of Jupiter and Lamia, declared by 

Pan to be fairer than Venus, a man who 

instituted ostracism at Athens, ^Tatius, a 

native of Alexandria, originally a pagan, con- 
verted to Christianity, and made a bishop. He 
wrote a history of great men, a treatise on the 
sphere, a romance on the loves of Clitophon and 
Leucippe, &c. Some manuscripts of his works 
are preserved in the Vatican and Palatine lib- 
raries. 

AchlllSum, a town of Troas near the tomb 
of Achilles, built by the Mytileneans. Plin. 5, 
c. 30. 

Achilleus, or Aquileus, a Roman general in 
Egypt, in the reign of Diocletian, who rebelled, 
and for five years maintained the imperial dignity 
at Alexandria. Diocletian at last marched 
against him ; and because he had supported a 
long siege, the emperor ordered him to be 
devoured by lions. 

Achivi, the name of the inhabitants of Argos 
and Lacedaemon before the return of the Hera- 
clidae, by whom they were expelled from their 
possessions 80 years after the Trojan war. Being 
without a home, they drove the lonians from 
Aegialus, seized their 12 cities, and called the 
country Achaia. The lonians were received by 
the Athenians. The appellation of Achivi is in- 
discriminately applied by the ancient poets to all 
the Greeks. Paus. 7, c. i, &c. Vid. Achaia, 
Achladaeus, a Corinthian general, killed by 
Aristomenes. Paus. 4, c. 19. 

AcholOe, one of the Harpies. Hygin. 14, 
Acidbdrius, a general with Brennus in the 
expedition which the Gauls undertook against 
Paeonia. Paus, 10, c. 10. 

Acidfilia, a surname of Venus, from a foun- 
tain of the same name in Boeotia, sacred to her. 
The Graces bathed in the fountain. Virg. Aen. i, 
v. 720.— Dvid. Fast. v. 4, 468. 

Acld&sa, a river of Peloponnesus, formerly 
called Jardanus. Paus. 5, c. 5. 

Acllia, a plebeian family at Rome which 

traced its pedigree up to the Trojans. The 

mother of Lucan. 

Acilla lex was enacted, A.U.C, 556, by Acilius 
the tribune, for the plantation of five colonies 

in Italy. Liv. 32, c. 29. Another called also 

Calpumia, A.U.C. 684, which enacted that no 
person convicted of ambitus^ or using bribes at 
elections, should be admitted in the senate, or 

hold an office. ^Another concerning such as 

were guilty of extortion in the provinces, 

Acilius Balbus (M.), was consul with Portius 
Cato, A.U.C. 640. It is said that during his con- 
sulship, milk and blood fell from heaven. Plin. 

2, c. 56. Glabrio, a tribune of the people, who 

with a legion quelled the insurgent slaves in 
Etruria. Being consul with P. Com. Scipio 
Nasica, A.U.C. 563, he conquered Antiochus at 
Thermopylae, for which he obtained a triumph, 
and three days were appointed for public thanks- 
giving. He stood for the censorship against 
Cato, but desisted on account of the false 
measmres used by his competitor, Justin. 31, 
c. 6.— -Ltu. 30, c. 40. 1. 31, c. 50. 1. 33, c. 10, &c. 

^The son of the preceding, erected a temple 

to Piety, which his father had vowed to this 
goddess when fighting against Antiochus. He 
raised a golden statue to his father, the first that 
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appeared in Italy. The temple of piety was built 
on the spot where once a woman had fed with 
her milk her aged father, whom the senate had 
imprisoned, and deprived of all aliments. Val, 

Max. 2, c. 5. The enactor of a law against 

bribery. A praetor in the time that Verres 

was accused by Cicero. A map accused by ex- 

tortion, and twice defended by Cicero. He was 
proconsul of Sicily, and lieutenant to Caesar in the 

civil wars. Cues. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 15. A consul, 

whose son was killed by Domitian because he 
fought with wild beasts. The true cause of this 
murder was that young Glabrio was stronger 
than the emperor, and therefore envied. Juv. 4, 

V. 94* 

Acllla, a town of Africa, near Adrumetum. 
Some read Acolla. Caes. Afr. c. 33. 

Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, son of Faunus and 
the nymph Simaethis. Galataea passionately 
loved him ; upon which his rival Polyphemus, 
through jealousy, crushed him to death with a 
piece of a broken rock. The gods changed Acis 
into a stream, which rises from mount Aetna. 
Ovid,. Met. 13, fah. 8. 

Acmon, a native of Lyrnessus, who accom- 
panied Aeneas into Italy. His father’s name was 
Clytus. Vifg. Aen. 10, v. 128. 

Acmonldes, one of the Cyclops. Ovid. Fast. 
4, V. 288. 

Acoetes, the pilot of the ship whose crew 
found Bacchus asleep and carried him away. 
As they ridiculed the god, they were c^nged 
into sea monsters, but Acoetes was preserved. 
Ovid. Met. 3, fab. 8, &c. Vid. Acetes. 

Acontes, one of Lycaon’s 50 sons. Apollod. 3, c.8. 
Aconteus, a famous hunter changed into a 
stone by the head of Medusa, at the nuptials of 
Perseus and Andromeda. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 20X. 

A person killed in the wars of Aeneas and 

Turnus in Italy. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 615. 
Acontius, a youth of Cea, who, when he went 
to Delos to see the sacrifice of Diana, fell in love 
with Cydippe, a beautiful virgin, and being 
unable to obtain her, on account of the obscurity 
of his origin, wrote these verses on an apple, 
which he threw into her bosom : 

Juro tibi sanctae per mystica sacra Dianae^ 

Me tibi venturam comitem, sponsamque fu~ 
turam. 

Cydippe read the verses, and being compelled by 
the oath she had inadvertently made, married 

Acontius. Ovid. Her. ep. 20. A mountain of 

Boeotia. Plin. 4, c. 7* 

Acontobtklus, a place of Cappadocia, under 
Hippolyte queen of the Amazons. Apollon. Arg. 2. 
AcOrls.alcing of Egypt, who assisted Evagoras 
king of Cyprus against Persia. Diod, 15. 

Acra, a town in Italy, Euboea,^ Cyprus, 

Acarnania, Sicily, Africa, Sar- 

matia, &c. A promontory of Calabria, now 

Capo di I-euca. 

Acradina. the citadel of Syracuse, taken by 
Marcellus the Roman consul. Pint, in Marcel . — 
Cic. in Ver 4. 

Acrae, a mountain in Peloponnesus. Paus. 2, 
c. 34. 

Acraea, a daughter of the river Asterion. 

A surname of Diana, from a temple built to her 

by Melampus, on a mountain near Argos. A 

surname of Juno. Paus. 2, c. 17* 

Acraephnia, a town in Boeotia ; whence 
Apollo is called Acraephnius. Herodot, 8, c. 135. 


Acragallidae, a dishonest nation living an- 
ciently near Athens. Aesch. contra Ctesiph. 
Acr&gas. Vid. Agragas. 

Acratus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia 
to plunder the temples of the gods. Tcu^. An. 15, 
c. 45. 1. 16, c. 23. 

Acrias, one of Hippodamia’s suitors. Paus. 

6, c. 21. He built Acriae, a town of Laconia. 

Id. 3, c. 21. 

Acridoph&gi, an Ethiopian nation who fed 
upon locusts, and lived not beyond their 40th 
year. At the approach of old age swarms of 
winged lice attacked them, and gnawed their belly 
and breast, till the patient, by rubbing himself, 
drew blood, which increased their number, and 
ended in his death. Diod. 3. — Plin. ii, c. 29. — 
Strab. 16. 

Acrion, a Pythagorean philosopher of Locris. 
Cic. de fin, 5, c. 29. 

Acrisioneus, a patronymic applied to the 
Argives, from Acrisius, one of their ancient 
kings, or from Acrisione, a town of Argolis, 
called after a daughter of Acrisius of the same 
name. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 410. 

Acrisionlades, a patronymic of Perseus, from 
his grandfather Acrisius. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 70. 
Acrisius, son of Abas king of Argos, by 
Ocalea daughter of Mantineus. He was born at 
the same birth as Proetus, with whom it is said 
that he quarrelled even in his mother’s womb. 
After many dissensions, Proetus was driven from 
Argos. Acrisius had Danae by Eurydice daugh- 
ter of Lacedaemon ; and being told by an oracle 
that his daughter’s son would put him to death, 
he confined Danae in a brazen tower, to prevent 
her becoming a mother. She, however, became 
pregnant, by Jupiter changed into a golden 
shower ; and though Acrisius ordered her, and 
her infant called Perseus, to be exposed on the 
sea, yet they were saved ; and Perseus soon after 
became so famous for his actions that Acrisius, 
anxious to see so renowned a grandson, went to 
Larissa. Here Perseus, wishing to show his skill 
in throwing a quoit, killed an old man who 
proved to be his grandfather, whom he knew 
not, and thus the oracle was unhappily fulfilled. 
Acrisius reigned about 31 years. Hygin. fab. 63. 
•—Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 16. — Horat. 3, od. 16. — 
Apollod. 2, c. 2, &c. — Paus. 2, c. 16, &c. — Vid. 
Danae, Perseus, Polydectes. 

Acrltas, a promontory of Messenia, in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Plin. 4, c. 5. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 
Acro&thon, or Acrothoos, a town on th«s top 
of mount Athos, whose inhabitants lived to an 
uncommon old age. Mela, 2, c. 2. — Plin. 8, c. 10. 
Acroceraunium, a promontorjr of Epirus, 
with mountains called Acroceraunia, which pro- 
ject between the Ionian and Adriatic seas. The 
word comes from axpoy, high, and Kepavv 6 s, 
thunder', because, on account of their great 
height, they were often struck with thunder. 
Lucret. 6, v. 4.20.— -Plin. 4, c. i.—Virg. Aen. 3, 
V. 506. — Strab. 6. — Horat. 1, od. 3, v. 20. 
Acrocorinthus, a lofty mountain on the 
isthmus of Corinth, taken by Aratus, 243 B.C. 
There is a temple of Venus on the top, and Corinth 
is built at the bottom. Strab. B.—Paus. 2, c. 4. — 
Plut. in Aral. — Stat. Theb. 7, v. 106. 

Acron, a king killed by Romulus in single 
combat, after the rape of the Sabines. His spoils 
were dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. Plut. in 

Romul. A physician of Agrigentum, 422 B.C., 

educated at Athens with Empedocles. He wrote 
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jhyacal treatises in the Doric dialect, and cured 
the Athenians of a plague by lighting a fire near 
the houses of the infected. PUn, 29, c, 1. — Phti. 

in Isid. -One of the friends of Aeneas, killed 

by Mezentius. Virg. Am. 10, v. 719. 
AcropStos, one of Alexander’s oMcers, who 
obtained part of Media after the king’s death. 
Justin. 13, c. 4. 

Acropdlis, the citadel of Athens, built on a 
rock, and accessible only on one side. Minerva 
had a temple near at hand. Pans, in Attic. 
Acrotfitus, son of Cleomenes king of Sparta, 
died before his father, leaving a son called Areus. 

Paus. I, c. 13. 1 . 3, c. 6. A son of Areus, who 

was greatly loved by Chelidonis wife of Cleo- 
nymus. Ttiis amour displeased her husband, who 
called P3nThus the Epirot to avenge his wrongs. 
'V^en Sparta was besieged by Pyrrhus, Acrotatus 
was seen bravely fighting in the middle of the 
enemy, and commended by the multitude, who 
congratulated Chelidonis on being mistress to 
such a warlike lover. Plut. in Pyrrh. 

Acrothoos. Vid. Acroathon. 

Acta, or Acte, a country of Attica. This word 
agnifies shore, and is applied to Attica, as being 
near the sea. Tt is derived by some writers from 
Actaeus, a king, from whom the Athenians have 
been called Actaei. Ovid. Met. i, v. 312. — Virg. 
Ed. 2, V. 23, 

Acta, a place near mount Athos, on the Aegean 
sea. Thttcyd. 4, c. 109. 

Actaea, one of the Nereides. Hesiod. TH. 250. 
-^Horner. II. 18, v. 41.—— A surname of Ceres. 

A daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

Actaeon, a famous huntsman, son of Aristaeus 
and Autonoe daughter of Cadmus, whence he is 
called Aulonoeius Keros. He saw Diana and her 
attendant bathing near Gargaphia, for which he 
was changed into a stag, and devoured by his 
own dogs. PflMS. 9, c. 2. — Ovid. Met. 3, fM. 3. 

A beautiful youth, son of Melissus of 

Corinth, whom Archias, one of the Heraclidae, 
endeavoured to debauch and carry away. He 
was killed in the struggle which in consequence 
of this happened between his father and ravisher. 
Melissus complained of the insult, and drowned 
himself; and soon after, the country being 
visited by a pestilence, Archias was expelled. 
Plut. in Atnat. 

Actaeus, a powerful person who made himself 
master of a part of Greece, which he cajled Attica. 
His daughter Agraulos married Cecrops, whom 
the Athenians called their first king, though 
Actaeus reigned before him. Paus. i, c. 2 & 14. 

The word is of the same signification as 

Atticus, an inhabitant of Attica. 

Acte, a mistress of Nero, descended fix)m 

Attains. Sueton. in Ner. 28. One of the 

Horae. Hy gin. fab. 183, 

Acrtia, games sacred to Apollo, in commemora- 
tion of the victory of Augustus over M. Antony 
at Actium. They were celebrated every third, 
sometimes fifth, year, with great pomp, and the 
Lacedaemonians had the care of them. Plut. 
in Anton. — Strab. 7. — Virg. Am. 3, v. 280. 1 . 8, 
V. 675. 

Actis, son of Sol, went from Greece into Egypt, 
where he taught astrology, and founded Helio- 
polis. Died. 5. 

Actisfines, a king of Ethiopia, who conquered 
Egypt, and expelled king Amasis. He was 
famous for his equity, and his severe punishment 
of robbers, whose noses he cut off, and whom he i 


banished to a desert place, where they were in 
want of all aliment, and lived only upon crows. 
Diod. I. 

Actium, now Azio, a town and promontory of 
Epirus, famous for the naval victory which 
Augustus obtained over Antony and Cleopatra, 
September 2n^ 31 B.C., in honour of which 
the conqueror built there the town of Nicopolis, 
and instituted games. Vid. Actia. Plut. in 

Anton. — Suet, in Aug. A promontory of 

Corcyra. Cic. ad Att. 7, ep. 2. 

Actius, a surname of Apollo, from Actium, 
where he had a temple. Virg. Am. 8, v. 704. 
Actius Navius, an augur, who cut a load- 
stone in two with a razor, before Tarquin and 
the Roman people, to convince them of his skill 

as an augur. — Fhr. i, c. 5. — Liv. i, c. 36. 

Labeo. Vid. Labeo. 

Actor, a companion of Hercules in his ex- 
pedition against the Amazons. The father of 

Menoetius by Aegina, whence Paired us is called 

Actorides. Ovid. Trist. i, el. 8. A man called 

also Aruncus. Virg. Aen. 12, v. 93. One of 

the friends of Aeneas. Id. 9, v. 500. A son 

of Neptune by Agameda. Hygin. fab. 14. A 

son of Deion and Diomede. Apollod. i, c. 9. 

The father of Eurytus, and brother of 

Augeas. Apollod. 2, c. 7. A son of Acastus, 

one of the Argonauts. Hygin. fab. 14. ^The 

father of Astyoche. Homer. II. 2. — Paus. 9, c. 37. 

A king of Lemnos. Hygin. 102. 

Actorides, a patronymic given to Patroclus 

grand^n of Actor. Ovid. Met. 13, fab. i. 

Also to Erithus son of Actor. Id. Met. 5, fab 3. 

Two brothers so fond of each other, that in 

driving a chariot, one generally held the reins, 
and the other the whip ; whence they are repre- 
sented with two heads, four feet, and one body, 
Hercules conquered them. Pindar. 

Aetdris, a maid of Ulysses. Homer, Od. 23. 
Actorlus Naso (M.), a Roman historian. 
Sueton. in Jul. 9. 

Aculeo (C.), a Roman lawyer celebrated as 
much for the extent of his understanding as for 
his knowledge of law. He was uncle to Cicero. 
Cic. in Oral, i, c. 43. 

AcGphis, an ambassador from India to Alex- 
ander. Plxti. in Alex. 

Acosilaus and DamagStus, two brothers 
of Rhodes, conquerors at the Olympic games. 
The Greeks strewed flowers upon Diagoras their 
father, and called him happy in having such 
worthy sons. Paus. 6, c. 7. 

Acusllaus, a historian of Argos, often quoted 
hy Josephus. He wrote on genealogies, in a 
style simple and destitute of aU ornament. Cic, 

de Orat. 2, c. 29. — Suidas. An Athenian who 

taught rhetoric at Rome under Galba. 

Acuticus (M.), an ancient comic writer whose 
plays were known under the names of Leones, 
Gemini, Anus, Boeotia, &c. 

Ada, a sister of queen Artemisia, who married 
Hidricus. After her husband’s death she suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Caria ; but being ex- 
pelled by her younger brother, she retired to 
Alindae, which she delivered to Alexander after 
adopting him as her son. Curt. 2, c. 8. — 
Strab. 14. 

Adad, a deity among the Assyrians, supposed 
to be the sun. 

Adaeus, a native of Mytilene, who wrote a 
Greek treatise on statuaries. Athen. 13. 
.\damantaea, Jupiter’s nurse in Crete who 
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luspended him in his cradle to a tree, that he 
might be found neither in the earth, the sea, nor 
in heaven. To drown the infant’s cries, she had 
drums beaten and cymbals sounded around the 
tree. Hy gin, fab, 139, 

a Trojan prince, killed by Meiion. 

Homer. II, 13, V. 560. A youth who* raised a 

rebellion on being emasculated by Cotys king of 
Thrace. Arist. Pol, 5, c. 10. 

Adamastus, a native of Ithaca, father of 
Achaemenides. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 614. 

Adaspii, a people at the foot of mount Cauca- 
sus. Justin, 12, c. 5. 

Addephagia, a goddess of the Sicilians. 
Aelian, V. H. i. c. 27. 

Addiia, now Adda, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, 
falling into the Po near Cremona. Plin. 2, c. 103. 

Adelphius, a friend of M. Antoninus, whom 
he accompanied in his expedition into Parthia, 
of which he wrote the history. Strah. ii. 

Ad§mon, raised a sedition in Mauritania to 
avenge his master Ptolemy, whom Caligula had 
put to death. Sueton. in Calig. 35. 

Ades, or Hades, the god of hell among the 
Greeks, the same as the Pluto of the Latins. 
The word is derived from a and ISelv, because 
hell is deprived of light. It is often used for 
hell itself by the ancient poets. 

Adgandestrius, a prince of Gaul who sent to 
(Rome for poison to destroy Arminius, and was 
.answered by the senate, that the Romans fought 
ttheir enemies openly, and never used perfidious 
measures. Tactt. An. 2, c. 88. 

Adherbal, son of Micipsa, and grandson of 
Masinissa, was besieged at Cirta, and put to 
d.eath by Jugurtha, after vainly imploring the 
aid of Rome, 112 B.C. Sallust, in Jug. 

Adherbas, the husband of Dido. Vid, Si- 
chaeus. 

Adiante, a daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 2, c. ii. 

Adlatdrix, a governor of Galatia, who, to 
gain Antony’s favour, slaughtered, in one night, 
all the inhabitants of the Roman colony of 
Heraclea in Pontus. He was taken at Actium, 
led in triumph by Augustus, and strangled in 
prison. Strah, 12. 

Adimantus, a commander of the Athenian 
fleet, taken by the Spartans. All the men of the 
fleet were put to death, except Adimantus, 
because he had opposed the designs of his 
countrymen, who intended to mutilate all the 
Spartans. Xenoph. Hist. Graec. Pausanias says, 
4, c. 17. 1 . 10, c. 9, that the Spartans had bribed 

him. A brother of Plato. Laert. 3. A 

Corinthian general who reproached Themistocles 
with his exile. A king struck with a thunder- 

bolt for saying that Jupiter deserved no sacrifices. 
Ovid, in ih. 337. 

Admfita, a daughter of Burystheus, was 
priestess of Juno’s temple at Argos. She ex- 
pressed a wish to possess the girdle of the queen 
of the Amazons, and Hercules obtained ft for 
her. Ai^llod. 2, c. 23/ ^ — One of the Oceanides. 
Hesiod. Theog. v. 349. 

AdmStus, son or Pheres and Clymene king 
of Pherae in Thessaly, married Theone daughter 
of Thestor, and, after her death, Alcestis daugh- 
ter of Pelias. Apollo, when banished from 
heaven, is said to have tended his flocks for 
nine years, and to have obtained from the 
Parcae that Admetus should never die, if another 
person laid down his life for him ; a proof of 
unbounded affection, which his wife Alcestis 
A* 


cheerfully exhibited by devoting herself volun- 
tarily to death. Admetus was one of the Argo- 
nauts, and was at the hunt of the Calydonian 
boar. Pelias promised his daughter in marriage 
only to him who could bring him a chariot 
drawn by a lion and a wild boar; Admetus 
effected this by Apollo’s aid and obtained the 
hand of Alcestis. Some say that Hercules 
brought him back Alcestis from hell. Euripides, 
Alcestis. — Apollod. i, c. 8 & 9, Scc.—Tibul. 2, 

el. 3. — Paus. 5, c. 17. A king of the Molossi, 

to whom Themistocles fled for protection. C. 

Nep. in Them. 8. An officer of Alexander, 

killed at the siege of Tyre. Diod. 17. 

Addnla, festivals in honour of Adonis, first 
celebrated at Byblos in Phoenicia. They lasted 
two days, the first of which was spent in bowlings 
and lamentations, the second in joyful clamours, 
as if Adonis was restored to life. In some towns 
of Greece and Egypt they lasted eight days; 
the one half of which was spent in lamentations, 
and the other in rejoicings. Only women were 
admitted, and such as did not appear were com- 
I>elled to prostitute themselves for one day ; and 
the money obtained by this shameful custom 
was devoted to the service of Adonis. The time 
of the celebration was supposed to be very un- 
lucky. The fleet of Nicias sailed from Athens 
to Sicily on that day, whence many unfortunate 
omens were drawn. Phtt. in Nictd. — Ammian. 
22, c. 9. 

Addnls, son of Cinyras by his daughter 
M3rrrha \vid. Myrrha], was the favourite of Venus. 
He was fond 01 hunting, and was often cautioned 
by his mistress not to hunt wild beasts, for fear 
of being killed in the attempt. This advice he 
slighted, and at last receivedf a mortal bite from 
a wild boar which he had wounded, and Venus, 
after shedding many tears at his death, changed 
him into a flower called anemone. Proserpine is 
said to have restored him to life, on condition 
that he should spend six months with her, and 
the rest of the year with Venus. This implies 
the alternate return of summer and winter. 
Adonis is often taken for Osiris, because the 
festivals of both were generally begun with 
mournful lamentations, and finished with a 
revival of joy as if they were returning to life 
again. Adonis had temples raised to his memory, 
and is said by some to have been beloved by 
Apollo and Bacchus. APollod, 3, c. 14. — Pro- 
pert. 2, el. 13, V. 53. — virg. Eel. 10, v. 18. — 
Bion in Adon. — Hygin. 58, 164, 248, &c. — Ovid. 
Met. 10, fab. 10. — Musaeus ae Her. — Paus. 2, 

c. 20. 1 . 9, c. 41. A river of Phoenicia, wMch 

falls into the Mediterranean, below Byblus. 
Adiramyttium, an Athenian colony on the 
sea coast of Mysia, near the Caycus. Strah. 13, 
— Thucyd. 5, c. i. 

Adrflna, a river in Germany. Tac. Ann. i, 
c. 56. 

Adr&num, a town of Sicily, near Aetna, with 
a river of the same name. The chief deity of 
the place was called Adranus, and his temple 
was guarded by 1000 dogs. Plut. in Timol. 
Adrasta, one of the Oceanides who nursed 
Jupiter. Hygin. fab. 182. 

Adrastia, a fountain of Sicyon. Paus. 2, 

c. 15. A mountain. Plut. tn Lucul. k 

country near Troy called after Adrastus, who 
built there a temple to Nemesis. Here Apollo 

had an oracle. Strab. 13. A daughter of 

Jupiter and Necessity. She is called by some 
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Nemesis, and is the punisher of injustice. The 
Egyptians placed her above the moon, whence 
she looked down upon the actions of men. Strab. 

13. A daughter of Melisseus, to whom some 

attribute the nursing of Jupiter. She is the same 
as Adrj^ta. Apol. i, c. i. 

Adrastil Campl, a plain near the Granicus, 
where Alexander first defeated Darius. Justin, 
II, c. 6. 

Adrastus, son of Talaus and Lysimache, was 
king of Argos. Polynices, being banished firom 
Thebes by his brother Eteodes, fled to Argos, 
where he married Argia daughter of Adrastus. 
The king assisted his son-in-law, and marched 
against Thebes with an army headed by seven 
of his most famous generals. All perished in the 
war except Adrastus, who, with a few men 
saved from slaughter, fled to Athens, and im- 
plored the aid of Theseus against the Thebans, 
who opposed the burying of the Argives slain in 
battle. Theseus went to his assistance, and was 
victorious, Adrastus, after a long reign, died 
through grief, occasioned by the death of his 
son Aegialeus. A temple was raised to his 
memory at Sicyon, where a solemn festival was 
annually celebrated. Homer, II. 5. — Virg. Aen, 
6, V. 480. — Apollod, I, c. 9. 1 . 3, c. 7 - — Slat. Theb. 
4 & 5. — Hygin, fab, 68, 69, & 70. — Paus, i, c. 39. 

I . 8, c. 25 . 1 10, c. 90. — Herodot, 5, c. 67, &c. 

A peripatetic philosopher, disciple of Aristotle. 
It is supposed that a copy of his treatise on 

harmonics is preserved in the Vatican. A 

Phrygian prince, who having inadvertently killed 
his brother, fled to Croesus, where he was 
humanely received, and entrusted with the care 
of his son Atys. In hunting a wild boar, Adras- 
tus slew the young prince, and in his despair, 
killed himself on ms grave. Herodot. i, c. 35, 

A Lydian, who assisted the Greeks 

against the Persians. Paus. 7, c. 5. A sooth- 

sayer in the Trojan war, son of Merops. Homer. 

II. 2 & 6. ^The father of Eurydice, who mar- 
ried Ilus the Trojan. Apollod. 2, c. 12, h. 

king of Sicyon, who reigned four years, 1215 B.C. 
A son of Hercules. Hygin, 242. 

Adria, Adrianum, or Adriaticum mare, a 
sea lying between lUyxicum and Italy, now 
called the gulf of Venice, first made known to 
the Greeks by the discoveries of the Phocaeans. 
Herodot. 1. — Herat, i. od>. 33. 1 . 3, od. 3 & 9. — 
Caiul. 4, 6. 

Adrianopdlis, a town of Thrace on the 

Hebrus. Another in Aetolia, in Pisidia, 

and Bithynia. 

AdrlmStum, a town of Africa, on the Medi- 
terranean, built by the Phoenicians. Sallust, in 
JiiS- 

Aduataca, a town of Belgic Gaul, now Ton- 
gres, on the Maas. 

Adfila, a mountain among the Rhaetian Alps, 
near which the Rhine takes its rise, now St. 
Gothard. 

Adulis, a town of Upper Egypt. 
Adyrmachidae, a maritime people of Africa, 
near Egypt. Herodot. 4, c. 168. 

Aea, a huntress changed into an island of the 
same name by the gods, to rescue her from the 
pursuit of her lover, the river Phasis. It had a 
town, called Aea, which was the capital of Colchis. 

Place. 5, V. 420. A town of Thessaly, of 

Africa. A fountain of Macedonia near 

Amydon. 

AeaeSa, games at Aegma, in honour of Aeacus. 


Aeacldas, a king of Epirus, son of Neoptole- 
mus and brother to Olympias. He was expelled 
by his subjects for his continual wars with Mace- 
donia. He left a son, Pyrrhus, only two years 
old, whom Chaucus king of Illyricum educated. 
Paus. I, c. II. 

Aeaddes, a patronymic of the descendants 
of Aeacus, such as Achilles, Peleus, Telamon, 
Pjrrrhus, &c. Virg. Aen. i, v. 103, &c. 

Aeficus, son of Jupiter by Aegina daughter of 
Asopus, was king of the island of Oenopia, which 
he called by his mother’s name. A pestilence 
having destroyed all his subjects, he entreated 
Jupiter to repeople his kingdom ; and accord- 
ing to his desire, all the ants which were in an 
old oak were changed into men, and called by 
Aeacus myrmidons^ from fLvpfxri^, an ant. Aeacus 
married Endeis, by whom he had Telamon and 
Peleus. He afterwards had Phocus by Psa- 
mathe, one of the Nereids. He was a man of 
such integrity that the ancients made him one 
of the judges of hell, with Minos and Rhada- 
manthus. Horat. 2, od. 13. 1 . 4, od. 8 — Paus. i, 
c. 44. 1 . 2, c. 2g.—<}vid. Met. 7, fab. 25. 1 . 13, 
V. 25. — Propert. 4, el. 12. — Plut. de Consol. a 4 
Apoll. — Apollod. 3, c. 12. — Diod. 4. 

Aeae, Aea, or Aeaea, an island of Colchis, in 
the Phasus. Vid. Aea. Apollon. 3. 

Aeaea, a name given to Circe, because bom at 
Aeae. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 386. 

AeantSum, a city of Troas, where Ajax was 

buried. Plin. 5, c. 30. An island near the 

Thracian Chersonesus. Id. 4, c. 12. 

Aeantides, a tyrant of Lampsacus, intimate 
with Darius. He married a daughter of Hippias 

tyrant of Athens. Thucyd. 6, c. 59. One of 

the seven poets called Pleiades. 

Aeantls, an Athenian tribe. Plut. Symp. 2. 
Aeas, a river of Epirus falling into the Ionian 
sea. In the fable of lo, Ovid describes it as 
falling into the Peneus, and meeting other rivers 
at Tempe. This some have supposed to be a 
geographical mistake of the poet. Lucan. 6, 
V. 361. — Ovid. Met. I, V. 580. 

Aefitus, son of Philip, and brother of Polyclea, 
was descended from Hercules. An oracle having 
said that whoever of the two touched the land 
after crossing the Achelous, should obtain the 
kingdom, Polyclea pretended to be lame, and 
prevailed upon her brother to carry her across 
on his shoulders. When they came near the 
opposite side, Polyclea leaped ashore from her 
brother’s back, exclaiming that the kingdom was 
her own. Aeatus joined her in her exclamation, 
and afterwards married her, and reigned con- 
jointly with her. Their son Thessalus gave his 
name to Thessaly. Poly aen. 8. 

Aechmaedras, a son of Hercules by Phyl- 
lone daughter of Alcimedon. When the father 
heard that his daughter had had a child, he ex- 
posed her and the infant in the woods to wild 
beasts, where Hercules, conducted by the noise 
of a magpie which imitated the cries of a child, 
found and delivered them. Paus. 8, c. 12. 
Aechmls, succeeded his father Polymnestor 
on the throne of Arcadia, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus of Sparta. Paus. 8, c. 5. 

Aedepsum, a town of Euboea. Plin. 4, c. la. 
— Strab. 10. 

Aedessa, or Edessa, a town near Pella. 
Caranus king of Macedonia took it by following 
goats that sought shelter from the rain, and 
called it from that circumstance Aegeas. It was 
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the biuTring place of the Macedonian kings ; and 
an oracle had said, that as long as the kings were 
buried there, so long would their kingdom sub- 
sist. Alexander was buried in a different place ; 
and on that account some authors said that the 
kingdom became extinct. Justin, 7, c. i. 

Aedichla Ridiculi, a temple raised to the god 
of mirth, from the following circumstance : after 
the battle of Cannae, Hannibal marched to Rome, 
whence he was driven back by the inclemency of 
the weather; which caused so much joy in 
Rome, that the Romans raised a temple to the 
god of mirth. This deity was worshipped in 
Sparta. Plut. in Lyc, Agid, & Cleom. Pausa- 
nias also mentions a flcos veXcoros. 

Aediles, Roman magistrates, that had the 
care of all buildings, baths, and aqueducts, and 
examined the weights and measures, that no- 
thing might be sold without its due value. 
There were three different sorts : the Aediles 
Plebeii, or Minores ; the Majorgs Aediles, and the 
Aediles Cereales. The plebeian aediles were two, 
first created with the tribunes ; they presided 
over the more minute affairs of the state, good 
order, and the repair of the streets. They 
procured all the provisions of the city, and exe- 
cuted the decrees of the people. The Majores 
and Cereales had greater privileges though they 
at first shared in the labour of the plebeian 
aediles ; they appeared with more pomp, and 
were allowed to sit publicly in ivory chairs. 
The office of an aedile was honourable, and was 
always the primary step to greater dignities in 
the republic. The aediles were chosen from the 
plebeians for 127 years, till A.U.C. 338, Varro 
de L. L. 4, c. 14. Cic. Legib. 3. 

Aedipsus, a town in Euboea, now Dipso, 
abounding in hot baths. 

Aedituus (Val.), a Roman poet before the age 
of Cicero, successful in amorous poetry and epi- 
grams. 

Aedon, daughter of Pandarus, married Zethus 
brother to Amphion, by whom she had a son 
called Itylus. She was so jealous of her sister 
Niobe, because she had more children than her- 
self, that she resolved to murder the elder, who 
was educated with Itylus. She by mistake killed 
her own son, and was changed into a goldfinch 
as she attempted to kill herself. Bomer. Od. 19, 
v. 518. 

Aedui, a powerful nation of Celtic Gaul, known 
for their valour in the wars of Caesar. When 
their country was invaded by this celebrated 
general, they were at the head of a faction in 
opposition to the Sequani and their partisans, 
and they had established their superiority in 
frequent battles. To support their cause, how- 
ever, the Sequani obtained the assistance of 
Ariovistus king of Germany, and soon defeated 
their opponents. The arrival of Caesar changed 
the face of affairs ; the Aedui were restored to 
the sovereignty of the country, and the artful 
Roman, by employing one faction against the 
other, was enabled to conquer them all, though 
the insurrection of Ambiorix, and that more 
powerfully supported by Vercingetorix, shook 
for a while the dominion of Rome in Gaul, and 
checked the career of the conqueror. Cues. Bell, 
GaU. 

AeSta, or AeStes, king of Colchis, son of Sol 
and Perseis daughter of Oceanus, was father of 
Medea, Absyrtus, and Chalciope; by Idya, one 
of the Oceanides. He killed Phryxus son of 
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Athamas, who had fled to his court on a golden 
ram. This murder he committed to obtain the 
fleece of the golden ram. The Argonauts came 
against Colchis, and recovered the golden fleece 
by means of Medea, though it was guarded by 
bulls that breathed fire, and by a venomous 
dragon. Their expedition was celebrated 
by all the ancient poets. Vid, Jason, Medea, 
and Phr3rxus. Apollod, i, c. g.-^vid. Met. 7, 
fab. I, &c. — Pans, 2, c. 3. — Justin. 42, c. 2. — 
Place. & Orpheus in Arpn. 

Aeetias, a patronymic given to Medea, -as 
daughter of Aeetes. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 9. 

Aega, an island of the Aegean sea, between 
Tenedos and Chios. 

Aegae, a city of Macedonia, the same as 
Aedessa. Some writers make them different, but 
Justin proves this to be erroneous, 7, c. i. — Plin. 

4, c. 10. A town of Euboea, whence Neptune 

is called Aegaeus. Sir ah. 9. 

Aegaeae, a town and seaport of Cilicia. 
Lucan. 3, v. 227. 

Aegaeon, one of Lycaon’s 50 sons. Apollod. 

3, c. 8. ^The son of Coelus, or of Pontus and 

Terra, the same as Briareus. Vid. Briareus. 
It is supposed that he was a notorious pirate, 
chiefly residing at Aega, whence his name ; and 
that the fable about his 100 hands arises from 
his having 100 men to manage his oars in his 
piratical expeditions. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 565. — 
Hesiod. Theog. 149. — Homer. II. 10, v. 404. — 
Ovid. Met. 2, v. 10. 

Aegaeum mare, now Archipelago, part of 
the Mediterranean, dividing Greece from Asia 
Minor. It is full of islands, some of which are 
called Cyclades, others Sporades, &c. The word 
Aegaeum is derived by some from Aegae, a town 
of Euboea ; or from the number of islands which 
it contains, that appear above the sea, as alyey, 
goads ; or from the promontory Aega, or from 
Aegea, a queen of the Amazons ; or from Aegeus, 
who is supposed to have drowned himself there. 
Plin. 4, c. II. — Strab. 7. 

Aegaeus, a surname of Neptune, from Aegae 

in Euboea. Strab. 9, A river of Corcyra. 

A plain in Phocis. 

Aegaleos, or Aegaleum, a mountain of 
Attica opposite Salamis, on which Xerxes sat 
during the engagement of his fleet with the 
Grecian ships in the adjacent sea. Herodot, 8, 
c. 90. — Thucyd. 2, c. 19. 

Aegan {Graec, alyav or alyawv], the Aegean 
sea. Stat. Theb. 5, v. 56. 

Aegas, a place in Euboea. Another near 

Daunia in Italy. Polyb. 3, 

Aegfltes, a promontory of Aeolia. Three 

islands, called Arae Virg. Aen. i, near which 
the Romans under Catulus, in the . first Punic 
war, defeated the Carthaginian fleet under Hanno, 
242 B.C. Liv. 21, c. 10 & 41. 1 . 22, c. 54. — Mela, 
2, c. 7. — Sil. I, V. 61. 

AegSas, a town whose inhabitants are called 
Aegeates. Vid. Aedessa. 

AegSleou, a town of Macedonia taken by king 
Attaius. Liv. 31, c, 46. 

AegSria. Vtd. Egeria. 

Aegesta, the daughter of Hippotes, and 
mother of Aegestus, called Acestes. Virg. Aen. 

I, V. 554. An ancient town of Sicily near 

mount Eryx, destroyed by Agathocles. It was 
sometimes called Segesta and Acesta. Diod. 10. 

Aegeus, king of Athens, son of Pandion, being 
desirous of having children, went to consult the 
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Oracle* and in his return, stopped at the court 
of Pittheus king of Troezen, who gave him his 
daughter Aethra in marriage. He left her preg- 
nant, and told her, that if she had a son, to 
send him to Athens as soon as he could li^t a 
stone under which he had concealed his sword. 
By this sword he was to be known to Aegeus, 
who did not wish to make any public discovery 
of a son, for fear of his nephews, the Pallantides, 
who expected his crown. Aethra became mother 
of Theseus, whom she accordingly sent to Athens 
with his father’s sword. At the time, Aegeus 
lived with Medea the divorced wife of Jason. 
When Theseus came to Athens, Medea attempted 
to poison him ; but he escaped, and upon show- 
ing Aegeus the sword he wore, discovered him- 
seu to be his son. When Theseus returned from 
Crete after the death of the Minotaur, he forgot, 
agreeably to the engagement made with his 
father, to hoist up wMte sails as a signal of his 
success ; and Aegeus, at the sight of black sails, 
concluding that his son was dead, threw himself 
from a high rock into the sea ; which, from him, 
as some suppose, has been called the Aegean. 
Aegeus reigned 48 years, and died 1235 B.C. 
He is .supposed to have first introduced into 
Greece the worship of Venus Urania, to render 
the goddess propitious to his wishes in having a 
son. Vid. Theseus, Mipotaurus, and Medea. 
ApoUod. I, c. 8, 9. 1. 3, c. 15. — Paus. i, c. 5, 22, 
38. 1. 4, c. 2. — PluU in Thes. — Hygin. fab. 37, 43, 
79. & 173* 

Aegilile, one of Phaeton’s sisters changed into 
poplars, and their tears into amber. They are 

called Heliades. A daughter of Adrastus, by 

Amphitea daughter of Pronax. She married 
Diomedes, in whose absence, during the Trojan 
war, she prostituted herself to her servants, and 
chiefly to Cometes, whom the king had left 
master of his house. At his return, Diomedes, 
being told of his wife’s wantonness, went to 
settle in Daunia. Some say that Venus im- 
planted those vicious and lustful propensities in 
Aegiale, to revenge herself on Diomedes, who 
had wounded her in the Trojan war. Ovid, in 
lb. V. 350. — Homer. II. 5, v. 412. — ApoUod. i, 
c. 9- — Stat. 3, Sylv. 5, v. 48. 

Aegi&lea, an island near Peloponnesus, in the 

Cretan sea. Another in the Ionian sea, near 

the Echinades. Plin. 4, c. 13. — Herodot. 4, 

c. 107. ^The ancient name of Peloponnesus. 

Sfm6. 12. — Mela, 2, c. 7. 

Aegialeus, son of Adrastus by Amphitea or 
Demoanassa, was one of the Epigoni, t.e. one of 
the sons of those generals who were killed in the 
first Theban war. They went against the 
Thebans, who had refused to give burial to their 
fathers, and were victorious. They all returned 
home safe, except Aegialeus, who was killed. 
That expedition is called the war of the Epigoni. 
Paus. I, c. 43, 44. 1. 2, c. 20. 1. 9, c. -ApoUod. 

I, c. 9. 1. 3, 7. ^The same as Absyrtus brother 

of Medea. Justin. 42, c. 3. — Cic. de Nat, D. 3. — 
Diod. 4. 

Aegialus, son of Phoroneus, was entrusted 
with the kingdom of Achaia by king Apis going 
to Egypt. Peloponnesus was called Aegialea 

from him. A man who founded the kingdom 

of Sicyon, 2091 years before the Christian era, 
and reigned 52 years. 

Aegialus, a name given to part of Pelopon- 
nesus. Vid. Achaia. Paus. 5, c. i. 1. 7, c. x. 
An inconsiderable town of Pontus. A i 


dty of Asia Minor. A city of Thrace near the 

river Strymon. A mountain of Galatia. 

Another in Ethiopia. 

Aegides, a patronymic of Theseus. Homer, 
II. I, V. 265. 

Aeglla, a place in Laconia, where Aristo- 
menes was taken prisoner by a crowd of religious 
women whom he had attacked. Paus. 4, c. 17. 
Aegilia, an island between Crete and Pelo- 
ponnesus. A place in Euboea. Herodot. 6, 

c. lOI. 

Aegimius, an old man who lived, according 

to Anacreon, 200 years. Plin. 7, c. 48. A 

king of Doris, whom Hercules assisted to 
conquer the Lapithae. ApoUod. 2, c. 7. 
Aegimdrus, or AegimQrus, an island near 
Libya, supposed by some to be the same which 
Virgil mentions under the name of Arae. Plin. 

5, c. 7. 

Aeglna, daughter of Asopus, had Aeacus by 
Jupiter changed into a flame of fire. She after- 
wards married Actor son of Myrmidon, by whom 
she had some children, who conspired against 
their father. Some say that she was changed by 
Jupiter into the island which bears her name. 
Plin. 4, c. 12. — Strab. 8. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — ApoUod. 

I, c. 9. 1. 3, c. 12.— ‘Paus. 2, c. 5 & 29. An 

island formerly called Oenopia, and now Engia, 
in a part of the Aegean sea, called the Saronic 
^f, about 22 miles in circumference. The 
inhabitants were once destroyed by a pestilence, 
and the country was repeopled by ants changed 
into men by Jupiter, at the prayer of king 
Aeacus. They were once a very powerful nation 
by sea, but they cowardly gave themselves up 
to Darius when he demanded submission from 
all the Greeks. The Athenians under Pericles 
made war against them ; and after taking 70 of 
their ships in a naval battle, they expelled them 
from Aegina. The fugitives settled in Pelopon- 
nesus, and after the taking of Athens by Lysander, 
they returned to their country, but never after 
rose to their former power or consequence. 
Herodot. 5, 6, & 7, — Paus. 2, c. 29. 1. 8, c. 44, — 
Strab. 8. — Aelian. V. H. 12, c. 10. 

Aeglneta, Paulus, a physician born in Aegina. 
He flourished in the 3rd, or, according to others, 
the 7th century, and first deserved to be called 
obstetrician. He wrote De Re MedicA, in seven 
books. 

AeglnStes, a king of Arcadia, in whose age 
Lycurgus iiistituted his famous laws. Paus. t, 
c. 5. 

Aegidcbus, a surname of Jupiter, from his 
being brought up by the goat Amalthaea, and 
using her skin instead of a shield, in the war of 
the Titans. Diod. 5. 

Aeglpan, a name of Pan, because he had 
goat’s feet. 

Aegipfines, a nation in the middle of Africa, 
whose body is human above the waist, and that 
of a goat below. Mela, i, c. 4 & 8, 

Aeglra, a town between Aetolia and Pelo- 
ponnesus. A town of Achaia. Paus. 7, c. 36. 

— Herodot, i, c. 145. 

Aegiroessa, a town ctt Aetolia, Herodot. x, 
c. 149. 

Aegis, the shield of Jupiter, arrh rfiv atyos. a 
goat^s skin. This was the goat Amalthaea, with 
whose skin he covered his shield. The goat was 
placed among the constellations. Jupiter gave 
this shield to Pallas, who placed upon it Medusa’s 
head, which turned into stone all those who 
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fixed their eyes upon it. Virg. Aen, 8, v. 354 

& 435. 

Aegisthus, king of Argos, was son of Thy- 
cstes by his daughter Pelopea. Thyestes being 
at variance with his brother Atreus, was told by 
the oracle that h*is wrongs could be revenged 
only by a son bom of himself and his daughter. 
To avoid such an incest, Pelopea had been conse- 
crated to the service of Minerva by her father, 
who some time after met her in a wood, and 
ravished her, without knowing who she was. 
Pelopea kept the sword of her ravisher, and find- 
ing it to be her father’s, exposed the child she 
had brought forth. The child was preserved, 
and when grown up presented with the sword 
of his mother's ravisher. Pelopea soon after 
this melancholy adventure had married her uncle 
Atreus, who received into his house her natural 
son. As Thyestes had debauched the first wife 
of Atreus, Atreus sent Aegisthus to put him to 
death ; but Thyestes, knowing the assassin’s 
sword, discovered that he was his own son, and 
fully to revenge his wrongs, sent him back to 
murder Atreus. After this murder Thyestes 
ascended the throne, and banished Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, the sons, or as others say, the 
grandsons of Atreus, These children fled to 
Polyphidus of Sicyon ; but as he dreaded the 
power of their persecutors, he committed the 
protection of them to Oeneus king of Aetolia. 
By their marriage with the daughters of Tyn- 
darus king of Sparta, they were empowered to 
recover the kingdom of Argos, to which Aga- 
memnon succeeded, while Menelaus reigned in 
his father-in-law’s place. Aegisthus had been 
reconciled to the sons of Atreus ; and when they 
went to the Trojan war, he was left guardian 
of Agamemnon’s kingdom, and of his wife 
Clytemnestra. Aegisthus fell in love with 
Clytemnestra, and lived with her. On Aga- 
memnon’s return, these two adulterers murdered 
him, and, by a public marriage, strengthened 
themselves on the throne of Argos. Orestes, 
Agamemnon’s son, would have shared his father’s 
fate, had not his sister Electra privately sent 
him to his uncle Strophius king of Phocis, where 
he contracted the most intimate friendship with 
his cousin Pylades. Some time after, Orestes 
came to Mycenae the residence of Aegisthus, 
and resolved to punish the murderers of his 
father, in conjunction with his sister Electra, 
who lived in the tyrant’s family but was still 
in mourning for her father’s death. To carry 
out their plan the more effectually, Electra 
publicly declared that her brother Orestes was 
dead ; upon which Aegisthus and Clytemnestra 
went to the temple of Apollo to return thanks 
to the god for his death. Orestes, who had 
secretly concealed himself in the temple, attacked 
them, and put them both to death, after a reign 
of seven years. They were buried outside the 
city walls. Vid. Agamemnon, Thyestes, Orestes, 
Clytemnestra, Pylades, and Electra. Ovid, de 
Rem. Am, 161. Trist. 2, v, Z9^.~-Bygin. fab. 

87 & SS.—Aelian. V. H. 13, c. 42. Paus. 3, c. 16, 
dec. — Sophocl. in Elccird. — Aeschyl. & Sense, in 
Agam.^Homer. Od. 3 & ii.— Laefawf. in Theb. 

1, V. 684. Pompey used to call J, Caesar, 

Aegisthus, on account of his adultery with his 
wife Mutia, whom he repudiated after she had 
borne him three children. Sueton. in Cues. 50, 

Aeg;itum, a town of Aeolia, on a mountain 
eight miles from the sea. Thucyd, 3, c, 97. 
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Aeglrim, a town on the Corinthian isthmus, 
where Jupiter was said to have been fed by a 
goat, whence the name. Strab. 8. — Liv. 28, c. 7, 

Aegle, the youngest daughter of Aesculapius 

and Lampetie. A nymph, daughter of Sol 

and Neaera. Virg. Ec. 6, v. 20. A nymph, 

daughter of Panopeus, beloved by Theseus after 

he had left Ariadne. Pint, in Thes. One of 

the Hesperides. One of the Graces. A 

prostitute. Martial, i, ep. 95. 

Aegles, a Samian wrestler, bom dumb. Seeing 
some unlawful measures pursued in a contest, he 
broke the string which held his tongue, through 
the desire of speaking, and ever after spoke with 
ease. Val. Max. i, c. 8. 

AeglStes, a surname of Apollo. 

Aegldge, a nurse of Nero. Sueton. in Ner. 50. 

Aegobolus, a surname of Bacchus at Potnia, 
in Boeotia. 

AegoeSros, or Gapricornus, an animal into 
which Pan transformed himself when flying 
before Typhon in the war with the giants. 
Jupiter made him a constellation. Lucret. i, 
V. 613. 

Aegon, a shepherd. Virg. Eel. — Theocrit. 

Idyll. A promontory of Lemnos. A name 

of the Aegean sea. Place, i, v. 628. A boxer 

of Zacynthus, who dragged a large bull by the 
heel from a mountain into the city. Theocrit. 
Idyll. 4. 

Aegosfigae, an Asiatic nation under Attalus, 
with whom he conquered Asia, and to whom he 
gave a settlement near the Hellespont. Polyb. 5. 

Aegospot&mos, i.e. the goat's river, a town 
in the Thracian Chersonesus, with a river of the 
same name, where the Athenian fleet, consisting 
of 180 ships, was defeated by Lysander, on 
Dec. 13th, 405 B.C., in the last year of the 
Peloponnesian war. Mela, 2, c. 2. — Plin. 2, 
c. 58. — Pans. 3, c. 8 & ii. 

Aegus and Roscillus, two brothers amongst 
the Allobroges, who deserted from Caesar to 
Pompey. Caes. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 59. 

Aegfksa, the middle island of the Aegates, 
near Sicily. 

Aegy, a town near Sparta, destroyed because 
its inhabitants were suspected by the Spartans 
of favouring the Arcadians. Pans. 3, c. 2. 

Aegypsus, a town of the Getae, near the 
Danube. Ovid, ex Pont, i, ep. 8. 1. 4. ep. 7, 

Aegypta, a freedman of Cicero. Ad, Attic. 8. 

Aegyptil, the inhabitants of Egypt. Vid. 
Aegyptus. 

Aegyptlum mare, that part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea which adjoins the coast of Egypt. 

Aegyptus, son of Belus and brother of 
Danaus, gave his 50 sons in marriage to the 
50 daughters of his brother. Danaus, who had 
established himself at Argos, and was jealous of 
his brother, who, by following him from Egypt 
into Greece, seemed envious of his prosperity, 
obliged all his daughters to murder their hus- 
bands the first night of their nuptials. This was 
executed ; but Hypermnestra alone spared her 
husband Lynceus. Even Aegyptus was killed 
by his niece Polyxena. Vid. Danaus, Danaides, 
Lynceus. Aegyptus was king, after his father, of 
a part of Africa, which from him was called 
Aegyptus. Hygin. fab. 168, 170. — Apollod, 2, 

c. 1,—Ovid. Heroid. 14. — Paus. 7, c. 2X. An 

extensive country of Africa, watered by the Nile, 
hounded on the east by Arabia, and on the west 
by Libya. Its name is derived from Aegyptus 
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brother to Danaus. Its extent, according to 
modem calculation, is 180 leagues from north to 
south, and it measures 120 leagues on the shore 
of the Mediterranean ; but at the distance of 
50 leagues from the sea, it diminishes so much as 
scarce to measure seven or eight leagues between 
the mountains on the east and west. It is divided 
into Lower, which lies near the Mediterranean, 
and Upper, which is towards the south. Upper 
Egypt was famous for the town of Thebes, but 
Lower Egypt was the most peopled, and con- 
tained the Delta, a number of large islands, 
which, from their form, have been called after 
the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet. This 
coimtry was the mother of arts and sciences. 
Ihe greater part of Lower Egypt has been formed 
by the mud and sand carried down by the Nile. 
Tlae Egyptians reckoned themselves the most 
ancient nation in the universe [Vid. Psam- 
metichus], but some authors make them of 
Ethiopian origin. They were remarkable for 
their superstition ; they paid as much honour 
to the cat, the crocodile, the bull, and even to 
onions, as to Isis. Rain never or seldom falls in 
this country ; the fertility of the soil originates 
in the yearly inundations of the Nile, which 
rises about 25 feet above the surface of the 
earth, and exhibits a large plain of waters, in 
which are scattered here and there the towns 
and villages, as the Cyclades in the Aegean sea. 
The air is not wholesome, but the population is 
great, and the cattle very prolific. It is said 
that Egypt once contained 20,000 cities, the 
most remarkable of which were Thebes, Memphis, 
Alexandria, Pelusium, Coptos, Arsinoe, &c. It 
was governed by kings ' who have immortal- 
ized themselves by the pyramids they raised 
and the canals they opened. The priests 
traced the existence of the country for many 
thousand years, the first recorded event being 
the invention of the 12-month calendar in 4241 
B.C. Menes established the first djmasty in 
3400. From 3000-2500 was the age of the 
Pyramids, of Khufu and Menkaura, the Greek 
Cheops, and Mycerinus. A feudal age and an 
invasion by the Hyksos followed before the New 
Kingdom was established by Thothmes in 1480. 
After Tutankhamen there came a long period of 
decay, then a brief revival under Necho, 610, and 
in 525 Egypt became part of the Persian Empire. 
Egypt revolted afterwards from the Persian 
power, 414 B.C., and Am3n:taeus then became 
king. After him succeeded Psammetichus, 
whose reign began 408 B.C. : Nephereus, 396': 
Acoris, 389 : Psammuthis, 376 : Nepherites, 
4 months, and Nectanebis, 375 : Tachos, or 
Teos, 363 ; Nectanebus, 361. It was conquered 
by Ochus, 350 B.C. ; and after the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander, Ptolemy refounded the 
kingdom, and began to reign 323 B.C. : Phila- 
delphus, 284 : Euergetes, 246 : Philopator, 221 ; 
Epiphanes, 204 : Philometor, 180 and 169, con- 
jointly with Euergetes II. or Physcon, for six 
years : Euergetes II. 145: Lathyrus Soter, and 
his mother Cleopatra, 116 : Alexander of Cyprus, 
and Cleopatra, 106 : Lathyrus Soter restored, 88 : 
Cleopatra II., six months, with Alexander 11., 
10 days* 81 : Ptolemy, surnamed Alexander 
III. 80 Dionysius, surnamed Auletes, 65 : 
Dionysius II. with Cleopatra III. 51 : Cleopatra 
III. with young Ptolemy, 46, and in 30 B.C. it 
was reduced by Augustus into a Roman province. 
The history of Egypt, therefore, can be divided 


into three epochs : the first, beginning with the 
foundation of the empire, to the conquest of 
Cambyses ; the second ends at the death of 
Alexander ; and the third comprehends the reign 
of the Ptolemies, and ends at the death of Cleo- 
patra, in the age of Augustus. Justin, i. — 
Hirtius in Alex. 24. — Macrob. in somn. Scip. i; 
c. 19 & 21. — Herodian. 4, c. 9. — Strab. 17. — 
Herodot. 2, 3, & 7- — Theocrit. Id. 17, v. 79,— 
Polyb. 15. — Diod. i . — PUn. 5, c. i. 1. 14, c. 7. — 
Marcell. 22, c. 40. — C. Nep. in Pans. 3, in 
Iphic. in Datam. 3. — Curt. 4, c. i. — Juv. 15, 
V. 175. — Pans. I, c. 14. — Plut. de Facie in Orb. 
Lun. de Isid. & Osir. in Ptol. in Alex. — Mela, i, 

c. 9. — Apollod. 2, c. I & 5. A minister of 

Mausolus king of Caria. Polyaen. 6. The 

ancient name of the Nile. Homer. Od. 14, v. 258. — 
Pans. 9, c. 40. 

Aegys. Vid. Aegy. 

Aegysthus. Vid. Aegisthus. 

Aelia, the wife of Sulla. Plut. in Sull. ^The 

name of some towns built or repaired by the 
emperor Hadrian. 

Aelia lex, enacted by Aelius Tubero the tri- 
bune, A.U.C. 559, to send two colonies into the 

country of the Bruttii. Liv. 34, c. 53. 

Another, A.U.C. 568, ordaining that, in public 
affairs, the augurs should observe the appear- 
ance of the sky, and the magistrates be em- 
powered to postpone the business. Another 

called Aelia Sexta, by Aelius Sextus, A.U.C. 
756, which enacted that all slaves who bore 
any marks of punishment received from their 
masters, or who had been imprisoned, should be 
set at liberty, but not rank as Roman citizens. 

Aelia Petina, of the family of Tubero, mar- 
ried Claudius Caesar, by whom she had a son. 
The emperor divorced her to marry Messalina. 
Sueton. in Claud. 26. 

Aelihnus Claudus, a Roman sophist of 
Praeneste, in the reign of Hadrian. He first 
taught rhetoric at Rome ; but being disgusted 
with his profession, he became author, and pub- 
lished treatises on animals in 17 books, on various 
histories in 14 books, &c., in Greek, a language 
which he preferred to Latin. In his writings he 
shows himself very fond of the marvellous, and 
relates many stories which are often devoid of 
elegance and purity of style ; though Philo- 
stratus has commended his language as superior 
to what could be expected from a person who 
was neither born nor educated in Greece. Aelian 
died in the 60th year of his age, A.D. 140. Some 
attribute the treatise on the tactics of the Greeks 
to another Aelian. 

Aelius, or Aelia, a family in Rome, so poor 
that 16 lived in a small house, and were main- 
tained by the produce of a little field. Their 
poverty continued till Paulus conquered Perseus 
king of Macedonia, and gave his son-in-law Ael. 
Tubero five pounds of gold from the booty. 
Val. Max. 4, c. 4. 

Aelius Hadrianus, an African, grandfather of 

the emperor Hadrian. Callus, a Roman 

knight, the first who invaded Arabia Felix. He 
was very intimate with Strabo the geographer, 
and sailed on the Nile with him to take a view 

of the country. PHn. 6, c. 28, Publius, one 

of the first quaestors chosen from the plebeians 

at Rome. Liv. 4, c. 54. Q. Ae. Paetus, son 

of Sextus or Publius. As he sat in the senate 
house, a woodpecker perched on his head ; upon 
which a soothsayer exclaimed, that if he pr«- 
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served the bird, his house would flourish and 
Rome decay ; and if he killed it, the contrary 
must happen. Hearing this, Aelius, in the 
presence of the senate, bit off the head of the 
bird. All the youths of his family were killed at 
Cannae, and the Roman arms were soon attended 

with success. Val. Max, 5, c. 6. Saturninus, 

a satirist, thrown down from the Tarpeian rock 

for writing verses against Tiberius. Sejanus. 

Vid, Sejanus. Sextus Catus, censor with M. 

Cethegus. He separated the senators from the 
people in the public spectacles. During his 
consulship, the ambassadors of the Aetolians 
found him feasting in earthen dishes, and offered 
him silver vessels, which he refused, satisfied 
with the earthen cups, &c., which, for his virtues, 
he had received from his father-in-law, L. Paulus, 
after the conquest of Macedonia. PUn. 33, 

c. II. — Cic. de Oral, i. Spartianus, wrote the 

lives of the emperors Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 

and M. Aurelius. He flourished A.D. 240. 

Tubero, grandson of L. Paulus, was austere in 
his morals, and a formidable enemy of the 
Gracchi. His grandson was accused before 
Caesar, and ably defended by Cicero. Cic. ep. ad 

Brut. Verus Caesar, the name of L. C. Com- 

modus Verus, after Hadrian had adopted him. 
He was made praetor and consul by the emperor, 
who was soon convinced of his incapacity in the 
discharge of public duty. He killed himself by 
drinking an antidote ; and Antoninus, surnamed 
Pius, was adopted in his place. Aelius was father 

of Lucius Verus, whom Pius adopted. A 

physician mentioned by Galen. L. Callus, a 

lawyer, who wrote 12 books concerning the sig- 
nification of all law terms. Sextus Paetus, a 

lawyer, consul at Rome, A.U.C. 566. He is 
greatly commended by Cicero for his learning, 
and called cordatus homo by Ennius for his 
knowledge of law. Cic. de Oral, i, c. 48, in Brut. 

20, Stilo, a native of Lanuvium, master of 

M. Ter. Varro, and author of some treatises. 
Aello, one of the Harpies. Place. 4, v. 450. — 

Hesiod. Th. 267. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 710. Vid. 

One of Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 220. 
Aelurus (a cat), a deity worshipped by the 
Egyptians ; and after death embalmed and 
buried in the city of Bubastis. Herodot. 2, c. 66, 
&c. — Diod. I. — Cic. de Nat. D. x. — A. GeJl. 20, 
c. 7. — Plut. in Pr. 

Aemathion and Aemathia. Vid. Emathion. 

Aemilia, a noble family in Rome. A vestal 

who rekindled the fire of Vesta, which was ex- 
tinguished, by putting her veil over it. Val. Max. 

1, c. 1. — Dionys. Hal. 2. The wife of Africanus 

the elder, famous for her behaviour to her hus- 
band, when suspected of infidelity. Val. Max. 
6, c. 7. — Lepida, daughter of Lepidus, married 
Drusus the younger, whom she disgraced by her 
wantonness. She killed herself when accused of 

adultery with a slave. Tacit. 6, c. 40. A 

part of Italy, called also Flaminia. Martial. 6, 

ep. 85. A public road leading from Placentia 

to Ariminum ; called after the consul Aemilius, 
who is supposed to have made it. Martial. 3, 
ep. 4. 

Aemilia lex, w^as enacted by the dictator 
Aemilius, A.U.C. 309. It ordained that the 
censorship, which was before quinquennial, 
should be limited to one year and a half. Liv. 9, 
c. 33.- — Another in the second consulship of 
Aemilius Mamcrcus, A.U.C. 391. It gave power 
to the eldest praetor to drive a nail in the capitol 


on the ides of September. Liv. 7, c. 3. — The 
driving of a nail was a superstitious ceremony, 
by which the Romans supposed that a pestilence 
could be stopped, or an impending calamity 
averted. 

AemiUSnus, a name of Africanus the younger, 
son of P. Aemilius. In him the families of the 
Scipios and Aemilii were united. Many of that 
fac^y bore the same name. Juv. 8, v. 2. 

Aen^ifinus, G. Julius, a native of Mauri- 
tania, proclaimed emperor after the death of 
Decius. He marched against Gallus and Vale- 
rian, but was informed that they had been 
murdered by their own troops. He soon after 

shared their fate. One of the thirty tyrants 

who rebelled in the reign of Gallienus. 

Aemilii, a noble family in Rome, descended 
from Aemilius the son of Ascanius. Plutarch 
says, that they were descended from Mamercus 
the son of Pythagoras, surnamed Aemilius from 
the sweetness of his voice, in Num. & Aemil. 
— The family was divided into the various 
branches of the Lepidi, Mamerci, Mamercini, 
Barbulae, Pauli, and Scauri. 

Aemilius, a beautiful youth of Sybaris, whose 
wife met with the same fate as Procris. Vid. 

Procris. Censorinus, a cruel tyrant of Sicily, 

who liberally rewarded those who invented new 
ways of torturing. Paterculus gave him a brazen 
horse for this purpose, and the tyrant made the 
first experiment upon the donor. PltU. de Fort. 

Rom. Lepidus, a youth who had a statue in 

the capitol, for saving the life of a citizen in a 

battle. Val. Max. 4, c. i. A triumvir with 

Octavius. Vid. Lepidus. Macer, a poet of 

Verona in the Augustan age. He wrote some 
poems upon serpents, birds, and, as some sup- 
pose, on bees. Vid, Macer. Marcus Scaurus, 

a Roman who flourished about 100 B.C., and 
wrote three books concerning his own life. Cic. 

in Brut. A poet in the age of Tiberius, who 

wrote a tragedy called Atheus, and destroyed 

himself. Sura, another writer on the Roman 

year. Mamercus, three times dictator, con- 

quered the Fidenates, and took their city. He 
limited to one year and a half the censorship 
which before his time was exercised during five 

years. Liv. 4, c. 17, 19, &c. Paplnignus, son 

of Hostilius Papinianus, was in favour with the 
emperor Severus, and was made governor to his 
sons Geta and Caracalla. Geta was killed by his 
brother, and Papinianus, for upbraiding him, 
was murdered by his soldiers. From his school 
the Romans had many able lawyers, who were 

called Papinianists. Pappus, a censor, who 

banished from the senate P. Corn. Ruffinus, 
who had been twice consul, because he had at 
his table 10 pounds of silver plate, A.U.C. 478. 

Liv. 14. Porcina, an elegant orator. Cic. in 

Brut. Rectus, a severe governor of Egypt 

under Tiberius. Vio. Regillus, conejuered 

the general of Antiochus at sea, and obtained a 

naval triumph. Liv. 37, c. 31. Scaurus, a 

noble but poor citizen of Rome. His father, to 
maintain himself, was a coal-merchant. He was 
aedile, and afterwards praetor, and fought 
against Jugurtha. His son Marcus was son-in- 
law to Sulla, and in his aedileship he built a very 

magnificent theatre. Plin. 36, c. 15. A 

bridge at Rome, called also Sublicius. Juv. 6, 
V. 22. 

Aemnestus, tyrant of Enna, was deposed by 
Dionysius the elder. Diod. 14. 
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Aemon. VU. Haemon. 

Aem5na, a large city of Asia. Cic. pro FUko, 
Aemdnia, a country of Greece which received 
its name from Aemon, or Aemus, and was after* 
wards called Thessaly. Achilles is called Aemo- 
niuSf as being born there. Ovid, Trist. 3, el. 11, 
1. 4, d. I. — Horat. 1, od. 37. It was also called 
PjT^h^ from Pyrrha, Deucalion’s wife, who 
reigned there. The word was indiscriminately 
applied to all Greece by some writers. Plin. 4, 
c. 7. 

Aemdnides, a priest of Apollo in Italy, killed 
by Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 537. 

Aemus, an actor in Domitian’s reign. Juv. 6, 
V. 197, 

Aen&ria, an island in the bay of Puteoli, 
abounding with cypress trees. It received its 
name from Aeneas, who is supposed to have 
landed there on his way to Latium. It was 
called Pithecusa by the Greeks, and now Ischia, 
and was famous once for its mineral waters. 
Liv. 8, c. 22.-— Plin. 3, c. 6. 1. 31, c. 2.—Stat. 3. 
Sylv. 5, V. 104. 

Aenarium, a forest near Olenos in Achaia, 
sacred to Jupiter. 

Aenasius, one of the Ephori at Sparta. 
Thucyd. 9, c.2. 

AenSa, or Aeneia, a town of Macedonia, 15 
miles from Thessalonica, founded by Aeneas. 
Liv. 40, c. 4. 1. 44, c. 10. 

Aen$4dae, a name given to the friends and 
companions of Aeneas by Virg. Aen. i, v. 161. 
AeneSdes, a town of Chersonesus, built by 
Aeneas. Cassander destroyed it, and carried the 
inhabitants to Thessalonica, lately built. Dionys. 

Hd. I. 

AenSas, a Trojan prince, son of Anchises and 
the goddess Venus. The opinions of authors 
concerning his character are different. His 
infancy was entrusted to the care of a nymph, 
and at the age of five he was recalled to Troy. 
He afterwards improved himself in Thessaly 
under Chiron, a venerable sage whose house was 
frequented by the young princes and heroes of 
the age. Soon after his return home he married 
Creusa, Priam’s daughter, by whom he had a son 
called Ascanius or lulus. During the Trojan war 
he behaved with great valour in defence of his 
country, and came to an engagement with Dio- 
medes and Achilles. Yet Strabo, Dictys of 
Crete, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Dares of 
Phrygia, accuse him of betraying his country to 
the Greeks, with Antenor, and of preserving his 
life and fortune by this treacherous measure. He 
lived at variance with Priam, because he did 
not receive sufficient marks of distinction from 
the king and his family, as Homer. 11 . 13 says. 
This might have provoked him to seek revenge 
by perfidy. Authors of credit report, that when 
Troy was in flames, he carried away upon his 
shoulders his father Anchises, and the statues of 
his household gods, leading by the hand his son 
Ascanius, and leaving his wife to follow behind. 
Some say that he retired to mount Ida, where he 
built a fleet of 20 ships, and set sail in quest of a 
settlement. Strabo and others maintain that 
Aeneas never left his country, but rebuilt Troy, 
where he reigned, and his posterity after him. 
Even Homer, who lived 400 years after the 
Trojan war, says, 11 . 20, v. 30, &c., that the gods 
destined Aeneas and his posterity to reign over 
the Trojans. This passage Dionys. Hal. ex- 
plained by saying that Homer meant the Trojans 


who had gone over to Italy with Aeneas, and not 
the actual inhabitants of Troy. According to 
Virgil and other Latin authors, who, to make 
their court to the Roman emperors, traced their 
origin up to Aeneas, and described his arrival 
into Italy as indubitable, he with his fleet first 
came to the Thracian Chersonesus, where Polym- 
nestor one of his allies, reigned. After visiting 
Delos, the Strophades, and Crete, where he 
expected to find the empires promised him by 
the oracle, as in the place where his progenitors 
were born, he landed in Epirus, and Drepanum, 
the court of king Acestes, in Sicily, where he 
buried his father. From Sicily he sailed for 
Italy, but was driven on the coasts of Africa and 
kindly received by Dido queen of Carthage, to 
whom, on his first interview, he gave one of the 
garments of the beautiful Helen. Dido, being 
enamoured of him, wished to marry him ; but 
he left Carthage by order of the gods. In his 
voyage he was driven to Sicily, and from thence 
he passed to Cumae, where the Sibyl conducted 
him to hell, that he might hear from his father 
the fates which attended him and all his pos* 
terity. After a voyage of seven years, and the 
loss of 13 ships, he came to the Tiber. Latinus, 
the king of the country, received him with hospi- 
tality, and promised him his daughter Lavima, 
who had been before betrothed to king Turnus 
by her mother Amata. To prevent this mar- 
riage, Tumus made war against Aeneas : and 
after many battles, the war was decided by a 
combat between the two rival^ in which Turnus 
was killed. Aeneas married Lavinia, in whoso 
honour he built the town of Lavinium, and suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law. After a short reign 
Aeneas was killed in a battle against the Etrus- 
cans. Some say that he was drowned in the 
Numicus, and his body weighed down by his 
armour ; upon which the Latins, not finding 
their king, supposed that he had been taken up 
to heaven, and therefore offered him sacrifices as 
to a god. Dionys. Hal. fixes the arrival of Aeneas 
in Italy in the 54th olymp. Some authors sup- 
pose that Aeneas, after the siege of Troy, fell to 
the share of Neoptolemus, together with Andro- 
mache, and that he was carried to Thessaly, 
whence he escaped to Italy. Others say that, 
after he had come to Italy, he returned to Troy, 
leaving Ascanius king in Latium. Aeneas has 
been praised for his piety, and submission to the 
will of the godsl^'Homer. 11 . 13 & 20. Hymn, in 
Vener. — Apollod. 3, c. 12. — Diod. 3. — Pans, a, 
c. 33. 1. 3, c. 22. 1. 10, c. 25.—Plul. m Romul. & 
Carol, Quaest. Rom. — Val. Max, i, c. B.-~~Flor. 1, 
c. I, — Justin. 20, c. I. 1. 31, c, 8. 1. 43, c. x. — 
Dictys. Cret. 5. — Dares Phry, 6.— -Dmnys. Hal. 
I. c. II. — Strah, 13. — Liv. t. c. x.— Ki/'g. Aen. — 
Aur. Victor. — Aehan. V, H. 8, c. aa.-^Propert. 
4, el. X, v. 42. — Ovid. Met. 14, fab. 3, &c. — Trist. 

4, V. 798. A son of Aeneas and Lavinia, 

called Sylvius, because his mother retired with 
him into the woods after his father’s death. He 
succeeded Ascanius in Latium. Virg. Aen, 6, 

V. 770.— Liv. I, c. 3. An ambassador sent by 

the Lacedaemonians to Athens, to treat of 
peace, in the 8th year of the Peloponnesian war. 

An ancient author who wrote on tactics 

in the 4th century B.C. : sometimes identified 
with Aeneas the Arcadian general who fought 
at Mantinea 362. One treatise "On the siege 
of cities” is extant, and is full of useful infor- 
mation, A native of Gaza^ who^ from § 
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Platonic philosopher, became a Christian, A.D. 
485, and wrote a dialogue called Theophrastus, 
on the immortality of the soul and the resur- 
rection. 

Aen&ia, or Aenia, a place near Rome, after- 
wards called Janiculum. A city of Troas. 

Strab. 17. A city of Macedonia. Dionys. 

Hal. I. 

Aeneides, a patron37niic given to Ascanius as 
son of Aeneas. Virg. Am, 9, v. 653. 

Aeneis, a poem of Virgil, which has for its 
subject the settlement of Aeneas in Italy. It was 
not finally polished at the iK)et’s death, as is shown 
by occasional incomplete verses. Virgil died 
before he had corrected it, and at his death desired 
it might be burnt. He was happily disobeyed, 
and Augustus saved from the flames a poem 
which proved his family to be descended from 
the kings of Troy. The Aeneid had engaged the 
attention of the poet for ii years, and in the 
first six books it seems that it was Virgil’s design 
to imitate Homer’s Odyssey, and in the last the 
Iliad. The action of the poem comprehends eight 
years, one of which only, the last, is reaUy taken 
up by action, as the seven first are merely epi- 
sodes, such as Juno’s attempts to destroy the 
Trojans, the love of Aeneas and Dido, the rela- 
tion of the fall of Troy, &c. In the first book of 
the Aeneid, the hero is introduced, in the seventh 
year of his expedition, sailing in the Mediter- 
ranean, and shipwrecked on the African coast, 
where he is received by Dido. In the second, 
Aeneas, at the desire of the Phoenician queen, 
relates the fall of Troy, and his flight through the 
general conflagration to mount Ida. In the 
third, the hero continues his narration, by a 
minute account of the voyage through the Cy- 
clades, the place where he landed, and the dread- 
ful storm with the description of which the poem 
opened. Dido, in the fourth book, makes public 
her partiality to Aeneas, which is slighted by the 
sailing of the Trojans from Carthage, and the 
book closes with the suicide of the disappointed 
queen. In the fifth book, Aeneas sails to Sicily, 
where be celebrates the anniversary of his father’s 
death, and thence pursues his voyage to Italy. 
In the sixth, he visits the Elysian fields, and 
learns from his father the fate which attends him 
and his descendants, the Romans. In the seventh 
book, the hero reaches the destined land of 
Latium, and concludes a treaty with the king 
of the country, which is soon broken by the 
interference of Juno, who stimulates Turnus to 
war. The auxiliaries of the enemy are enumer- 
ated ; and in the eighth book, Aeneas is assisted 
by Evander, and receives from Venus a shield 
wrought by Vulcan, on which are represented 
the future glory and triumphs of the Roman 
nation. In the ninth book occur accounts of 
various battles between the rival armies, and 
the immortal friendship of Nisus and Euryalus. 
Jupiter, in the tenth, attempts a reconciliation 
between Venus and Juno, who patronized 
the opposite parties ; the fight is renewed, 
Pallas killed, and Turnus saved from the 
avenging hand of Aeneas, by the interposition 
of Juno. The eleventh book gives an account 
of the funeral of Pallas, and of the meditated 
reconciliation between Aeneas and Latinus, 
which the sudden appearance of the enemy 
defeats. Camilla is slain, and the combatants 
separated by the night, In the last book, Juno 
prevents the single combat agreed upon by 


Turnus and Aeneas. The Trojans are defeated 
in the absence of their king ; but on the return 
of Aeneas, the battle assumes a different turn, 
a single combat is fought by the rival leaders, 
and the poem is concluded by the death of king 
Turnus. Plin. 7, c. 30, &c. 

AenesidSmus, a brave general of Argos. Liv. 

32, c. 25. A Cretan philosopher, who wrote 

eight books on the doctrine of his master Pyrrho. 
Diog. in Pyr. 

AenSsius, a surname of Jupiter from mount 
Aenum. 

Aenetus, a victor at Olympia, who, in the 
moment of victory, died through excess of Joy. 
Paus. 3, c. 18. 

Aenia. Vid. Aeneia. 

Aenicus, a comic writer at Athens. 

Aenidchi, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia. 
Lucan. 2, v. 591. 

Aenobarbus, or Abenobarbus, the surname 
of Domitius. When Castor and Pollux ac- 
quainted him with a victory, he disbelieved 
them; upon which they touched his chin and 
beard, which instantly became of a brazen 
colour, whence the surname given to himself and 
his descendants. 

Aendcles, a writer of Rhodes. A then. 

Aenos, now Eno, an independent city of 
Thrace, at the eastern mouth of the Hebrus, 
confounded with Aeneia, of which Aeneas was 
the founder. Mela, 2, c. 2. 

Aenum, a town of Thrace, of Thessaly. 

A mountain in Cephallenia. Strab. 7. A river 

and village near Ossa. A city of Crete, built 

by Aeneas. 

Aenj^ra, a town of Thasos. Herodot. 6, c. 47. 
Aedlia, or Aeolis, a country of Asia Minor, 
near the Aegean sea. It has Troas to the north, 
and Ionia to the south. The inhabitants were 
of Grecian origin, and were masters of many of 
the neighbouring islands. They had 12, otlxers 
say 30, considerable cities, of which Cumae and 
Lesbos were the most famous. They received 
their name from Aeolus son of Hellenus. They 
migrated from Greece about 1124 B.C., 

80 years before the migration of the Ionian 
tribes. Herodot. i, c. 26, &c. — Strab, i, 2, & fi. 

— Plin. 5, c. 30. — Mela, i, c. 2 & 18. ^Thessaly 

was anciently called Aeolia. Boeotus son of 
Neptune, having settled there, called his fol- 
lowers Boeotians, and their country Boeotia. 
Aeoliae, or AeoUdes, seven islands between 
Sicily and Italy called Lipara, Hiera, Strongyle, 
Didyme, Ericusa, Phoemeusa, and Euonymos. 
They were the retreat of the winds ; and Virg. 
Aen. X, v. 56, calls them Aeolia, and the king- 
dom of Aeolus the god of storms and winds. 
They sometimes bear the name of Vulcaniae and 
Hephaestides, and are known today under the 
general appellation of Lipari islands. Lucan. 5, 
V. 609. — Justin. 4, c. I. 

Aeollda, a city of Tenedos. Another near 

Thermopylae. Herodot. 8, c. 35. 

AeoUdes, a patronvmic of Ulysses, from 
Aeolus ; because Anticlea, his mother, was preg- 
nant by Sisyphus the son of Aeolus, when she 
married Laertes. It is also given to Atharaas 
and Misenus, as sons of Aeolus. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 
51 1. 1 . 13, V. 31. — Virg. Aen. 6 , v. 164 & 529. 
Aedlus, the king of storms and winds, was the 
son of Hippotas. He reigned over Aeolia ; and 
because he was the inventor of sails, and a 
great astropoimcr^ the poets called him the ^o4 
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of the wind. It is said that he confined in a 
bag, and gave Ulysses all the winds that could 
blow against his vessel, when he returned to 
Ithaca. The companions of Ulysses untied the 

bag, and gave the winds their liberty. There 

were two others, a king of Etruria, father of 
Macareus and Canace, and a son of Heilenus, 
often confounded with the god of the winds. 
This last married Enaretta, by whom he had 
seven sons and five daughters. — A polled, i, c. 7. 
— Homer. Od. 10, v. i. — Ovid. Met. ii, v. 478. 
1 . 14, V. 224. — Apollon. 4, Argon. — Flacc. i, 
V. 556. — Diod. 4 & 5. — Virg. Aen. i, v. 56, &c. 
Aedra, a festival at Athens, in honour of 
Erigone. 

Aepalius, a king of Greece, restored to his 
kingdom by Hercules, whose son Hyllus he 
adopted. Strah. 9. 

Aepea, a town of Crete, called Solis, in honour 
of Solon. ^ Pint, in Solon. 

Aepiilo, a general of the Istrians, who drank 
to excess, after he had stormed the camp of A. 
Manlius the Roman general. Being attacked by 
a soldier, he fled to a neighbouring town, which 
the Romans took, and killed himself for fear of 
being taken. Flor. 2, c. 10. 

Aepy, a town of Elis, under the dominion of 
Nestor. Siat. 4. Theb. v. 180. 

Aepj^tus, king of Myceuae, son of Chres- 
phontes and Merope, was educated in Arcadia 
with Cypselus his mother’s father. To recover 
his kingdom, he killed Polyphontes, who had 
married his mother against her will, and usurped 

the crown. Apollod. 2, c. 6. — Paus. 4, c. 8. A 

king of Arcadia, son of Elatus. A son of 

Hippothous, who forcibly entered the temple of 
Neptune, near Mantinea, and was struck blind 
by the sudden eruption of salt water from the 
altar. He was killed by a serpent in hunting. 
Paus. 8, c. 4 «& 5. 

Aequl, or Aequicdli, a people of Latium, 
near Tibur. They were great enemies to Rome 
in its infant state, and were conquered with 
much difficulty. Flor. i, c. 11. — Liv. 1, c. 32. 
1 . 2, c. 30. 1 , 3, c. 2, &c. — Plin. 3, c. 4. — Virg. Aen. 
7, V. 747. 1 . 9, v. 684. — Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 93. — 
Dionys. Hal. 2, c, 19. 

Aequimellum, a place in Rome where the 
house of Melius stood, who aspired to sovereign 
power, for which crime his habitation was levelled 
to the grofind. Liv. 4, c. 16. 

Aerias, an ancient king of Cyprus, who built 
the temple of Paphos. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 3. 
AerSpe, wife of Atreus, committed adultery 
with Thyestes her brother-in-law, and had by 
him twins, who were placed as food before 

Atreus. Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 391. A daughter 

of Cepheus, ravished by Mars. She died in 
child-bed : her child was preserved, and called 
Aeropus. Paus. 8, c. 44. 

Aerdpus, a general of Epirus in the reign of 

Pyrrhus. A person appointed regent to 

Orestes the infant son of Archelaus king of 

Macedonia. An officer of King Philip, 

banished for bringing a singer into his camp. 

Poly aen. 4, c. o., A mountain of Chaonia. 

Liv. 31, c. 5. 

. Aes&cus, a river of Troy, near Ida. A son 

of Priam by Alexirhoe : or according to others 
by Arisba. He became enamoured of Hesperia, 
whom he pursued into the woods. The nymph 
threw herself into the sea, and was changed into 
a bird. Aesacus followed her example, and was 


changed into a cormorant by Tethys. Ovid, 
Met. XX, fab. ii. 

Aesfipus, a river of Mysia in Asia, falling into 
the Hellespont. Plin. 5, c. 32. 

Aesar, or Aesfiras, a river of Magna Graecia, 
falling into the sea near Crotona. Ovid. Met. 15, 
V. 28. 

Aeschines, an Athenian orator, who flourished 
about 342 B.C., and distinguished himself by 
his riv^ship with Demosthenes. His father’s 
name was Atrometus, and he boasted of his 
descent from a noble family, though Demos- 
thenes reproached him with being the son of a 
courtesan. The first open signs of enmity be- 
tween the rival orators appeared at the court of 
Philip, where they were sent as ambassadors ; 
but the character of Aeschines was tarnished by 
the acceptance of a bribe from the Macedonian 
prince, whose tyranny had hitherto been the 
general subject of his declamation. When the 
Athenians wished to reward the patriotic labours 
of Demosthenes with a golden crown, Aeschines 
impeached Ctesiphon, who proposed it ; and to 
their subsequent dispute we are indebted for the 
two celebrated orations de corond. Aeschines 
was defeated by his rival’s superior eloquence, 
and banished to Rhodes ; but as he retired 
from Athens, Demosthenes ran after him, and 
nobly forced him to accept a present of silver. 
In his banishment, the orator repeated to the 
Rhodians what he had delivered against Demos- 
thenes ; and after receiving much applause, he 
was desired to read the answer of his antagonist. 
It was received with greater marks of approba- 
tion ; but, exclaimed Aeschines, how much 
more would your admiration have been raised, 
had you heard Demosthenes himself speak it 1 
Aeschines died in the 75 th year of his age, at 
Rhodes, or, as some suppose, at Samos. He 
wrote three orations, and nine epistles, which, 
from their number, received the name, the first 
of the graces, and the last of the mxises. An 
oration which bears the name of Deliaca leXf 
is said not to be his production, but that of 
Aeschines, another orator of that age. Cic. de 
Orat. r, c. 24. 1 . 2, c. 53, in Brut. c. 17. — Plut. in 
Demosth. — Diog. 2 & 3. — Plin. 7, c. 30. Diogenes 

mentions seven more of the same name. A 

philosopher, disciple of Socrates, who wrote 
several dialogues, some of which bore the follow- 
ing titles : Aspasia, Phaedon, Alcibiades, Draco, 
Erycia, Polyaenus, Telauges, &c. The dialogue 
entitled Axiochus, and ascribed to Plato, is 

supposed to be his composition. A man who 

wrote on oratory. An Arcadian. — — -A Myti- 

lenean. A disciple of Melanthius. A Mile- 
sian writer. A sculptor. 

Aeschrion, a Mitylenean poet, intimate with 
Aristotle. He accompanied Alexander in his 

Asiatic expedition. An lambic poet of Samos. 

A then. A physician commended by Galen. 

A treatise of his on husbandry is quoted by 

Pliny. A lieutenant of Archagathus, killed 

by Hanno. Diod. 20. 

Aeschylldes, a man who wrote a book on 
agriculture. Aelian H. An. 15. 

Aeschj^lus, the first and greatest of the three 
Athenian writers of tragedy, was bom at Eleusis 
525 B.C., son of Euphorion, and brother of 
Cynegirus, by whose side he fought against the 
Persians at the battles of Marathon and Salamis. 
Of the ninety tragedies which he is said to have 
produced only seven, hav# come down to us : 
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but these seven have been very skilfully selected 
and not only display the poet’s genius, but also 
show the development which tragedy received 
at his hands. The text of the seven depends on 
one manuscript M in the Medicean library at 
Florence : it is very corrupt, and generations of 
scholars have used upon it their skill in emenda- 
tion. The seven plays in probable order of com- 
position are: Suppliant Women, Seven against 
Thebes, Persians, Prometheus Bound, Agamemnon, 
Libation Bearers, Furies, The first four are good 
examples of the “static drama,” where words 
take the place of deeds, and narrative of action. 
Usually only one actor is required, never more 
than two. The Suppliant Women is definitely 
archaic, and the chorus, the daughters of Danaus, 
are the most important characters. The Seven 
against Thebes is a war play full of the War 
God. The Persians is patriotic, with narrative 
of the Salamis battle. The Prometheus, the 
second play of a trilogy, proposes a religious 
problem which was probably resolved in the 
third. The last three, the trilogy of the Oresteia, 
are on a grander scale, and the Agamemnon may 
be regarded as the greatest play in world litera- 
ture. It requires three actors and a large number 
of auxiliaries ; the subject is the return of Agam- 
emnon from Troy with the prophetess Cassandra, 
and the murder of both by his wife Clytemnestra 
and her paramour Aegisthus. Against this back- 
ground we have the sublime choral odes whose 
music is only equalled by the symphonies of 
Beethoven. The second play deals with the 
murder of Clytemnestra by her son Orestes, the 
third with the pursuit of Orestes by the Furies, 

and their final reconciliation. ^The 12th per- 

etual archon of Athens. A Corinthian, 

rother-in-law to Timophanes, intimate with 

Timoleon. Plut. in Timol, A Rhodian set 

over Egypt with Peucestes of Macedonia. Curt. 

4, c. 8. A native of Cnidus, teacher of rhetoric 

to Cicero. Cic. in Brut. 

Aesculfiplus, the Latin form of the Greek 
Asklepios, son of Apollo by Coronis, or as some 
say, by Larissa daughter of Phlegias, was god 
of medicine. After his union with Coronis, 
Apollo set a crow to watch her, and was soon 
informed that she admitted the caresses of 
Ischys of Aemonia. The god, in a fit of anger, 
destroyed Coronis with lightning, but saved the 
infant from her womb, and gave him to be 
educated to Chiron, who taught him the art of 
medicine^ Some authors say that Coronis left 
her father to avoid the discovery of her pregnancy 
and that she exposed her child near Epidaurus. 
A goat of the flocks of Aresthanas gave him her 
milk, and the dog which kept the flock stood by 
him to shelter him from injury. He was found 
by the master of the flock, who went in search of 
his stray goat, and saw his head surrounded with 
resplendent rays of light. Aesculapius was physi- 
cian to the Argonauts, and considered so skilled 
in the medicinal power of plants, that he was 
called the inventor as well as the god of medi- 
cine. He restored many to life, of which Pluto 
complained to Jupiter, who struck Aesculapius with 
a thunderbolt, but Apollo, angry at the death of 
his son, killed the Cyclops who made the thunder- 
bolts. Aesculapius received divine honours after 
death, chiefly at Epidaurus, Pergamum, Athens, 
Smyrna, &c. Goats, bulls, lambs, and jpigs were 
sacrificed on his altars, and the cock and the 
serpent were sacred to him. Rome, A.U.C.462, 


was delivered from a plague, and built a temple to 
the god of medicine, who, as was supposed, had 
come there in the form of a serpent, and hid 
himself among the reeds in an island of the Tiber. 
Aesculapius was represented with a large beard, 
holding in his hand a staff, round which was 
wreathed a serpent : his other hand was sup- 
ported on the head of a serpent. Serpents are 
more particularly sacred to him, not only as the 
ancient physicians used them in their prescrip- 
tions ; but because they were the symbols of 
prudence and foresight, so necessary in the 
medical profession. He married Epione, by 
whom he had two sons, famous for their skill in 
medicine, Machaon and Podalirus ; and four 
daughters, of whom Hygeia, goddess of health, 
is the most celebrated. Some have supposed 
that he lived a short time after the Trojan war. 
Hesiod makes no mention of him. Homer. II. 4, 
V. 193. Hymn, in Aescul. — Apollod. 3, c. 10. — 
Apollon. 4, Argon. — Hygin. fab. 49. — Ovid. Met. 
2, fab. 8. — Pans. 2, c. ii & 27. 1 . 7, c. 23, &c. — 
Diod. 4. — Pindar. Pyth. 3. — Lucian. Dial, de 
Saltat. — Val. Max. i, c. 8. — Cic. de Nat. D. 3, 
c. 22, says there were three of this name ; the 
first, a son of Apollo, worshipped in Arcadia ; 
second, a brother of Mercury ; third, a man who 
first taught medicine. 

AesSpus, a son of Bucolion. Homer. II, 6, 
V. 21. ^A river. Vid. Aesapus. 

Aesernla, a city of the Samnites, in Italy. 
Liv. 27, c. 12. — Sil. 8, 567. 

Aesion, an Athenian, known for his respect 
for the talents of Demosthenes. Plut. in Demost. 

Aesis, a river of Italy, which separates Umbria 
from Picenum. 

Aeson, son of Cretheus, was born at the same 
birth as Pelias. He succeeded his father in the 
kingdom of lolchos, but was soon exiled by his 
brother. He married Alcimeda, by whom be 
had Jason, whose education he entrusted to 
Chiron, being afraid of Pelias. When Jason was 
grown up, he demanded his father’s kingdom 
from his uncle, who gave him evasive answers, 
and persuaded him to go in quest of the golden 
fleece. Vid. Jason. At his return, Jason found 
his father very infirm ; and Medea \yid. Medea], 
at his request, drew the blood from Aeson^s 
veins, and refilled them with the juice of certain 
herbs which she had gathered, and immediately 
the old man recovered the vigour and bloom of 
youth. Some say that Aeson killed himself by 
drinking bull’s blood, to avoid the persecution 
of Pelias. Diod. 4. — Apollod, 1, c. 9. — Ovid. 

Met. 7, V. 285. — Hygin. fab. 12. A river of 

Thessaly, with a town of the same name. 

Aesdnides, a patronymic of Jason, as being 
descended from Aeson. 

Aesfipus, a Phrygian philosopher, who, though 
originally a slave, procured his liberty by the 
sallies of his genius. He travelled over the 
greatest part of Greece and Egypt, but chiefly 
resided at the court of Croesus king of Lydia, by 
whom he was sent to consult the oracle of 
Delphi. In this commission Aesop behaved with 
great severity, and satirically compared the 
Delphians to floating sticks, which appear larger 
at a distance, but are nothing when brought 
near. The Delphians, offended with his sarcastic 
remarks, accused him of having secreted one of 
the sacred vessels of Apollo’s temple, and threw 
him down from a rock, 561 B.C. Maximus 
Planudes has written his life in Greek ; but no 
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credit is to be given to the biographer, who 
falsedy asserts that the mythologist was short 
and deformed. Aesop dedicated his fables to 
his patron Croesus ; but what appears now 
under his name, is no doubt a compilation of all 
the fables and apologues of wits before and 
after the age of Aesop, conjointly with his own. 

Plut, in Solon, — Phaed. i, fab. 2. 1 . 2, fab. 9. 

Claudus, an actor on the Roman stage, very 
intimate with Cicero. He amassed an immense 
fortune. His son, to be more expensive, melted 
precious stones to drink at his entertainments. 
Horat. 2, Sat. 3, v. 239. — Val. Max. 8, c. 10. 

1 . 9, c. i.—Plin. 9, c. 35. 1 . 10, c. 51. An 

orator. Diog. A historian in the time of 

Anaximenes. Plut. in Solon. A river of 

Pontus. Strab. 12. An attendant of Mithri- 

dates, who wrote a treatise on Helen, and a 
panegyric on his royal master. 

Aestria, an island in the Adriatic. Mela, 2, c. 7. 
Aesfila, a town on a mountain between Tibur 
and Praeneste. Horat. 3, od. 29. 

Aesyetes, a man from whose tomb Polites 
spied what the Greeks did in their ships during 
the Trojan war. Homer. II. 2, v. 793. 
AesymnStes, a surname of Bacchus. Pans. 7, 
c. 21. 

Aesymnus, a person of Megara, who con- 
sulted Apollo to know the best method of govern- 
ing his country. Paus. i, c. 43. 

Aethalia, or Aetherla, now Elba, an island 
between Etruria and Corsica. PHn. 3, c. 6. 1 . 6, 
c. 30. 

Aethalldes, a herald, son of Mercury, to 
whom it was granted to be amongst the dead 
and the living at stated times. Apollon. Argon. 
1, V. 641. 

Aethlon, a man slain at the nuptials of 
Andromeda. Ovid, Met. 5, v. 146. 

Aethidpla, an extensive country of Africa, to 
the south of Egypt, divided into east and west 
by the ancients, the former division lying near 
Meroe, and the latter near the Mauri. The 
country, now usually called Abyssinia, as well 
as the inhabitants, were little known to the 
ancients, though Homer styled them the 
justest of men and the favourites of the gods, 
Diod. 4, says that the Aethiopians were the first 
inhabitants of the earth. They were the first 
who worshipped the gods, for which, as some 
suppose, their country had never been invaded 
by a foreign enemy. The inhabitants are of a 
dark complexion. The country is inundated for 
five months every year, and their days and 
nights are almost of an equal length. The 
ancients have given the name of Aethiopia to 
every country whose inhabitants are of a black 
colour. Lucan. 3, v. 253. 1 . 9, v. 651. — Juv. 2, 
V. 23. — Virg. eel. 6, v. 68. — Plin. 6, c. 29. — 
Paus. I, c. 33. — Homer. Od. 1, v. 22. II. i, v. 423. 
Aethllus, son of Jupiter by Protogenia, was 
father of Endymion. Apollod. i, c. 7. 

Aethon, a horse of the sun. Ovid. Met. 2, 

fab. I. A horse of Pallas, represented as 

shedding tears at the death of his master, by 

Virg. Aen. 11, v, 89. A horse of Hector. 

Homer. Jl. 8, v. 185. 

Aethra, daughter of Pittheus king of Troezen, 
had Theseus by Aegeus. Vid. Aegeus. She was 
carried away by Castor and Pollux, when they 
recovered their sister Helen, whom Theseus had 
stolen, and entrusted to her care. Vid. Helena. 
She went to Troy with Helen. Homer. II. 3, 
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V. 144.— Paus. 2, c. 31. 1 . 5, c. 19. — Hygin. fab. 
37 & 79. — Plut. in Thes. — Ovid. Her. 10, v. 131. 

One of the Oceanides, wife to Atlas. She is 

more generally called Pleione. 

Aethusa, a daughter of Neptune by Amphi- 
trite, or Alcyone, mother by Apollo of Eleuthere 

and two sons. Paus. 9, c. 20. An island near 

Lilybaeum. Plin. 3, c. 8. 

Aetia, a poem of Callimachus, in which he 
speaks of sacrifices, and of the manner in which 
they were offered- Mart. 10, ep. 4. 

Action, or Eetion, the father of Andromache, 
Hector’s wife. He was killed at Thebes, with 

his seven sons, by the Greeks. A famous 

painter. He drew a painting of Alexander going 
to celebrate his nuptials with Roxana. This 
piece was much valued, and was exposed to 
public view at the Olympic games, where it 
gained so much applause that the president of 
the games gave the painter his daughter in 
marriage. Cic. Br. 18. - 

Aetna, a mountain of Sicily, famous for its 
volcano, which, for about 3000 years, has thrown 
out fire at intervals. It is two miles in per- 
pendicular height, and measures 180 miles round 
at the base, with an ascent of 30 miles. Its 
crater forms a circle about 3} miles in circum- 
ference, and its top is covered with snow and 
smoke at the same time, whilst the sides of the 
mountain, from the great fertility of the soil, 
exhibit a rich scenery of cultivated fields and 
blooming vineyards. Pindar is the first who 
mentions an eruption of Aetna ; and the silence 
of Homer on the subject is considered as a proof 
that the fires of the mountain were unknown in 
his age. From the time of Pythagoras, the sup- 
posed date of the first volcanic appearance, to 
the battle of Pharsalia, it is computed that 
Aetna had 100 eruptions. The poets supposed 
that Jupiter had confined the giants under this 
mountain, and it was represented as the forge 
of Vulcan, where his servants the Cyclops fabri- 
cated thunderbolts, &c. Hesiod. Theog. v. 860. — 
Virg. Aen. 3, v. 570. — Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 6. 1 . 15, 
v. 340. — Ital. 14, v. 59. 

Aetdlia, a country bounded by Epirus, Acar- 
nania, and Locris, supposed to be about the 
middle of Greece. It received its name from 
Aetolus. The inhabitants were covetous and 
illiberal, and were little known, in Greece, till 
after the ruin of Athens and Sparta they assumed 
consequence in the country, and afterwards 
made themselves formidable as the allies of 
Rome, and as its enemies, till they were con- 
quered by Fulvius. Liv. 26, c. 24, &c. — Flor. a, 
c. 9. — Strab. 8 & xo. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — PHn. 4, 
c. 2. — Paus. 10, c. 18. — Plut. in Flam., 

Aetdlus, son of Endymion of Elis and Iphia- 
nassa, married Pronoe, by whom he had Pleuron 
and Calydon. Having accidentally killed Apis 
son of Phoroneus, he left his country, and came 
to settle in that part of Greece which has been 
called from him Aetolia. Apollod. i, c. 7 & 9. — 
Paus. 5, c. I. 

Aex, a rocky island between Tenedos and 

Chios. Plin. 4, c. ii. A city in the country 

of the Marsi. The nurse of Jupiter changed 

into a constellation. 

AJer, an inhabitant of Africa.- — - An informer 
under Tiberius and his successors. He became 
also known as an orator, and as the preceptor of 
Quintilian, and was made consul by Domitian. 
He died A.D. 59. 
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AfrSnla, a Roman matron, who frequented 
the forum, forgetful of female decency. Val Max. 
8, c. 

Afranius, Luc., a Latin comic poet in the age 
of Terence, often compared to Menander, whose 
style he imitated. He is blamed for the un- 
natural gratifications which he mentions in his 
writings, some fragments of which are to be 
found in the Corpus Poetarum. Quint. lo, c. i. — 
Sueton. Net. ii. — Horat. 2, ep. i, v. de 

fin. I, c. 3. — A. Gell. 13, c. 8. general of 

Pompey, conquered by Caesar in Spain. Sueion. 

in Cues. 34. — Plut. in Pomp. 0 -> a man who 

wrote a severe satire against Nero, for which he 
was put to death in the Pisonian conspiracy. 

'Tacit. ^Potitus, a plebeian, who said before 

Caligula, that he would willingly die if the 
emperor could recover from the distemper he 
laboured under. Caligula recovered, and 
Afranius was put to death that he might not 
forfeit his word. Dio. 

Africa, called Libya by the Greeks, one of the 
three parts of the ancient world, and the greatest 
peninsula of the universe, is bounded on the east 
by Arabia and the Red sea, on the north by the 
Mediterranean, south and west by the ocean. 
In its greatest length it extends 4300 miles, and 
at its greatest breadth it is 3500 miles. It is 
joined on the east to Asia, by an isthmus 60 
miles long, which some of the Ptolemies endeav- 
oured to cut, in vain, to join the Red and Medi- 
terranean seas. It is so immediately situate 
under the sun, that only the maritime parts were 
thought to be inhabited, the inland country being 
mostly barren and sandy, and infested with wild 
beasts. The ancients, through ignorance, peopled 
the southern parts of Africa with monsters, 
enchanters, and chimeras. Vid. Libya. Mela, 

1, c. 4, &c. — Diod. 3, 4, & 20. — Herodot. 

2, c. 17, 26, & 32. 1 . 4, c. 41, &c. — Plin. 5, c. I, 

&c. There is a part of Africa called Propria, 

which lies about the middle, on the Mediter- 
ranean, and has Carthage for its capital. 

Afriefinus, a blind poet, commended by Rn- 

nius. A Christian writer, who flourished 

A.D. 222. In his chronicle, which was universally 
esteemed, he reckoned 5500 years from the crea- 
tion of the world to the age of Julius Caesar. 
Nothing remains of this work but what Eusebius 
has preserved. In a letter to Origen, Africanus 
proved that the history of Susanna is supposi- 
titious ; and in another to Aristides, still extant, 
he endeavours to reconcile the seeming contra- 
dictions that appear in the genealogies of Christ 
in SS. Matthew and Luke. He is supposed to be 
the same who wrote nine books, in which he 

treats of physic, agriculture, &c. A lawyer, 

disciple of Papinian, and intimate with the 

emperor Alexander. An orator mentioned by 

Quintilian. The surname of the Scipios, from 

the conquest of Africa. Vid. Scipio. 

Africum mare, is that part of the Mediter- 
ranean which is on the coast of Africa. 

Ad&grl&ne portae, gates at Syracuse, - near 
which the dead were buried. Cic. in Tusc, 

Agalasses, a nation of India, conquered by 
Alexander. Diod. 17. 

Agalla, a woman of Corcyra, who wrote a 
treatise upon grammar. Athen. i. 

AgamSdes and Trophonius, two architects 
who made the entrance of the temple of Delphi, 
for which they demanded of the god whatever 
gift was most advantageous for a man to receive. 


Eight days after they were found dead in their 
bed. Plut. de cons, ad Apol, — Cic. Tusc. i, c. 47. 
— Pans. 9, c. II & 37, gives a different account. 

Agamemnon, king of Mycenae and Argos, 
was brother to Menelaus, and sou of Plisthenes 
the son of Atreus. Homer however calls the two 
brothers sons of Atreus. When Atreus was dead, 
his brother Thyestes seized the kingdom of 
Argos, and removed Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
who fled to Polyphidus king of Sicyon, and thence 
to Oeneus king of Aetolia, where they were 
educated. Agamemnon married Clytemnestra, 
and Menelaus Helen, both daughters of Tyndarus 
king of Sparta, who assisted them to recover 
their father’s l^gdom. After the banishment 
of the usurper to Cythera, Agamemnon estab- 
lished himself at Mycenae, whilst Menelaus suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law at Sparta. When Helen 
was stolen by Paris, Agamemnon was elected 
commander-in-chief of the Grecian forces going 
against Troy ; and he showed his zeal in the 
cause by furnishing 100 ships, and lending 60 
more to the people of Arcadia. The fleet was 
detained at Aulis, where Agamemnon sacrificed 
his daughter to appease Diana. Vid. Iphigenia. 
During the Trojan war, Agamemnon behaved 
with much valour ; but his quarrel with Achilles, 
whose mistress he took by force, was fatal to the 
Greeks. Vid. Briseis. After the ruin of Troy, 
Cassandra fell to his share, and foretold him that 
his wife would put him to death. He gave no 
credit to this, and returned to Argos with Cas- 
sandra. Clytemnestra, with her adulterer 
Aegisthus \yid. Aegis thus], prepared to murder 
him ; and as he came from the bath, to embar- 
rass him, she gave him a tunic, whose sleeves 
were sewn together, and while he attempted to 
put it on, she brought him to the ground with a 
stroke of a hatchet, and Aegisthus seconded her 
blows. His death was revenged by his son 
Orestes. Vid. Clytemnestra, Menelaus, and 
Orestes. Homer. II. i, 2, &c. Od. 4, &c. — 
Ovid, de Rem. Am. v. 777. Met. 12, v. 30. — 
Hygin. fab. 88 & 97. — Strab. 8. — Thucyd. i, c. 9. 
— Aclian. V. H. 4, c. 26. — Dictys Cret. i, a, &c. — 
Dares Phryg. — Sophoc. in Elect. — Euripid. in 
Orest. — Senec. in Agam. — Paus. 2, c. 6. 1 . 9, c. 40, 
&;c. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 838. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 

Agamemnonlus, an epithet applied to Orestes, 
as son of Agamemnon. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 471. 

AgamStor, an athlete of Mantinea. Paus. 6, 
c. 10. 

Agamnestor, a king of Athens. 

Aganippe, a celebrated fountain of Boeotia, 
at the foot of mount Helicon. It flows into the 
Permessus, and is sacred to the Muses, who, 
from it, were called Aganippedes. Paus, 9, c. 29. 
—Propert. 2, cl. 3. — Ovid. Met. 5, v, 312.-— Plin. 

4, c. 7. 

AgapSnor, the commander of Agamemnon’s 

fleet. Homer. II. 2. The son of Ancaeus. and 

grandson of Lycurgus, who, after the ruin of 
Troy, was carried by a storm into Cyprus, where 
he built Paphos. Paui. 8, c. 5. — Homer. II. a. 

Agar, a town of Africa. Hirt. bell. Afr. 76. 

AgarSni, a people of Arabia. Trajan de- 
stroyed their city, called Agarum. Strab. 16. 

Agariste, daughter of Clisthenes, was courted 
by all the princes of Greece. She married 
Mcgacles, Aelian. V. H. 12, c. 24. — Herodot. 

6, c. 126, &c. A daughter of Hippocrates, who 

married Xanthippus. She dreamed that she had 
brought forth a lion, and some time after became 
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mother of Pericles. Plui, in Pertcl. — Herodot. 6, Some sajr that she fell in love with him, and 
c. 131. killed him because he slighted her. When 

Agasicles, king of Sparta, was son of Archi- Agathocles was dead, 283 B.C., Lysandra fled 
damns, and one of the Proclidae. He used to to Seleucus. Strab. 13. — Plut. in Pyrrh. & 

say that a king ought to govern his subjects as a Demetr. — Paus. i, c. 9 & 10, A Grecian 

father governs his children. Paus, 3, c. 7. — historian of Babylon, who wrote an account of 

Plut, in Apoph. Cyzicus. Cic. dc div, i, c. 24. A Chian who 

Agassae, a city of Thessaly. Liv. 45, c. 27. wrote on husbandry. Varro. A Samian 

.Agasthgnes, father to Polyxenus, was, as writer. A physician. An Athenian archon, 

one of Helen’s suitors, concerned in the Trojan Ag&thon. Vid. Agatho. 

war. Homer. II. 2. — Apollod. 3, c. ii. A son Agathonymus, wrote a history of Persia. 

of Augeas, who succeeded as king of Elis. Paus. Plut. de Flum. 

5, c. 3. Agathosthfines, a poet. 

Agasthus, an archon of Athens. Agathyllus, an elegaic poet of Arcadia. 

Agastrdphus, a Trojan, wounded by Dio- Dionys. Hal. x. 
medes. Homer. II, 11, v. 338. Agathynum, a town of Sicily. 

Ag&sus, a harbour on the coast of Apulia. Agathyrsi, an effeminate nation of Scythia, 
Plin. 3, c. II. who had their wives in common. They received 

Ag&tha, a town of France near Agde, in their name from Agathyrsus son of Hercules. 
Languedoc. Mela, 2, c. 5. Herodot. 4, c. 10. — Virg. Aen. 4, v. 146. 

Agatharchldas, a general of Corinth in the Agaui, a northern nation who lived upon 

Peloponnesian war. Thucyd. 2, c. 83, A milk. Homer. II. 13. 

Samian philosopher and historian, who wrote a AgSve, daughter of Cadmus and Hermione, 
treatise on stones, and a history of Persia and married Echion, by whom she had Pentheus, 
Phoenicia, besides an account of the Red sea who was torn to pieces by the Bacchanals. Vid. 
of Europe and Asia. Some make him a native Pentheus. She is said to have killed her hus- 
of Cnidus, and add that he flourished about band in celebrating the orgies of Bacchus. She 
177 B.C. Joseph, cont. Ap. received divine honours after death, because she 

Agatharchus, an officer in the Syracusan had contributed to the education of Bacchus. 

fleet. Thucyd. 7, c. 27. A painter in the age Theocrit. 26. — Ovid. Met: 3, v. 725. — Lucan, i, 

of Zeuxis. Plut. in Pericl. v. 574. — Stat. Theb. 11, v. 318. — Apollod. 3, c. 4. 

Agathlas, a Greek historian of Aeolia. A One of the Nereides. Apollod. 1. A 

poet and historian in the age of Justinian, of tragedy of Statius. Juv. 7, v. 87, &c. 

whose reign he published the history in five Ag&vus, a son of Priam. Homer. II. 24. 

books. Several of his epigrams are found in the Agdestis, a mountain of Phrygia, where Atys 

Greek Anthology. His history is a sequel to that was buried. Paus. i, c. 4. A surname of 

of Procopius. Cybele. 

Ag&tho, a Samian historian, who wrote an Agelades, a statuary of Argos. Paus. 6, c. 8. 
account of Scythia. A tragic poet, who 1 . 7, c. 23, 

flourished 406 B.C. The names of some of his Agelastus, a surname of Crassus, the grand- 
tragedies are preserved, such as Telephus, father of the rich Crassus. He only laughed once 

Thyestes, &c. A comic poet who lived in the in his life, and this, it is said, was imon seeing an 

same age. Plut. in Parall. A son of Priam, ass eat thistles. Cic. de fin. 5, — Plin. 7, c. 19. 

Homer. II. 24. A governor of Babylon. Curt. — — ^The word is also applied to I^luto, from the 

5, c. I. A Pythagorean philosopher. Aelian. sullen and melancholy appearance of his coun- 

V. H. 13, c. 4. A learned and melodious inusi- tenance. 

cian, who first introduced songs in tragedy. Agel&us, a king of Corinth, son of Ixion.- — 

Aristot. in Poet. A youth of Athens, loved by One of Penelope’s suitors. Homer, Od. 20,- A 

Plato. Diog. Laert. 3, c. 32. son of Hercules and Omphale, from whom 

Agathdclea, a beautiful courtesan of Egypt. Croesus was descended. Apollod. 2, c. 7.- — -A 
One of the Ptole-nies destroyed his wife Eurydice servant of Priam, who preserved Paris when 
to marry her. She, with her brother, long exposed on mount Ida. Id. 3, c. 12. 
governed the kingdom, and attempted to murder Agendicuni, now Sens, a town of Gaul, the 
the king’s son. Plut. in Cleon.— Justin. 30, c. i. capital of the Senones. Caes. Bell. Gall. 6, c# 44. 
Agathdcles, a lascivious and ignoble youth, Ag6nor, king of Phoenicia, was son of Nep- 
son of a potter, who, by entering in the Sicilian tune and Libya, and brother to Belus. He mar- 
army, arrived at the greatest honours, and made ried Telephassa, by whom he had Cadmus, 
himself master of Syracuse. He reduced all Phoenix, Cilix, and Europa, Hygin. fab. 6,— 
Sicily under his power, but being defeated at Ital. i, v. 15. 1 . 17. v. Apollod. 2, c, i. 1 . 3 

Himera by the Carthaginians, he carried the c. i. A son of Jasus and father of Argus' 

war into Africa, where, for four years, he ex- Apollod. 2, c. 10. A son of Aegyptus. Id. 2 

tended his conquests over his enemies. He after- c. 1. A son of Phlegeus. Id. 3 c. y.—A 

wards passed into Italy^ and made himself son of Pleuron, father to Phiueiis. ' Id. i, c. 7. 

master' of Croton. He died in his 72nd year, ^A son of Amphion and Niobe. Id. 3, c. 4. 

289 B.C., after a reign of 28 years of mingled ^A king of Argos, father to Crotopus.— -A 

prosperity and adversity. Plut. in Apoph.— son of An tenor, Homer. 11. 21, v. 579.-- — A 

JUstin. 22 & 23. — Polyb. is.—Diod. 18, &c. Mytilcnean, who wrote a treatise on music, 

A son of Lysimachus, taken prisoner by the Af^enOrldes, a patronymic applied to Cadmus 
Getae. He was ransomed, and married Lysandra and the other descendants of A.genor. Ovid 
daughter of Ptolemy Lagus. His father, in his Met, 3, v, 8. 

old age, married Arsinoe the sister of Lysandra. Afterinus, a freedman of Agrippina, accused of 
After her husband’s death, Arsinoe, fearful for attempting Nero’s life. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. x6. 
her children, attempted to murder Agathocles. I Agesander, a sculptor of Rhodes under Vea- 
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pasian, who made a represeatatioa of Laocoon 
and his sons strangled by the snakes. The sub- 
ject is taken from Virgil, and the group is a good 
example of decadent Greek art. 

Agesias, a Platonic philosopher who taught 
the immortality of the soul. One of the Ptolemies 
forbade him to continue his lectures, because his 
doctrine was so prevalent that many of his 
auditors committed suicide. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, of the family of 
the Agidae, was son of Doryssus and father of 
Archelaus. During his reign Lycurgus insti- 
tuted his famous laws. Herodot. 7, c. 204. — 

Paus. 3, c. 2. A son of Archidamus, of the 

family of the Proclidae, made king in preference 
to his nephew Leotychides. He made war 
against Artaxerxes king of Persia with success ; 
but in the midst of his conquests in Asia, he 
was recalled home to oppose the Athenians and 
Boeotians, who desolated his country ; and his 
return was so expeditious that he passed, in 
30 days, over that tract of country which had 
taken up a whole year of Xerxes’ expedition. 
He defeated his enemies at Coronea ; but sick- 
ness prevented the progress of his conquests, and 
the Spartans were beaten in every engagement, 
especially at Leuctra, till he appeared at their 
head. Though deformed, small of stature and 
lame, he was brave, and a greatness of soul 
compensated all the imperfections of nature. 
He was as fond of sobriety as of military disci- 
pline ; and when he went, in his 80th year, to 
assist Tachus king of Egypt, the servants of the 
monarch could hardly be persuaded that the 
Lacedaemonian general was eating with his 
soldiers on the ground, bare-headed, and with- 
out any covering to repose upon. Agesilaus died 
on his return from Egypt, after a reign of 36 
years, 362 B.C., and his remains were embalmed 
and brought to Lacedaemon. Justin. 6, c. i. — 
Plut. & C. Nep. in vit. — Paus. 3, c, 9. — Xenoph. 

Orat. pro Ages. A brother of Themistocles, 

who was sent as a spy into the Persian camp, 
where he stabbed Mardonius instead of Xerxes. 

Plut. in Parall. A surname of Pluto. A 

Greek who wrote a history of Italy. 

Agesipdlls I., king of Lacedaemon, son of 
Pausanias, obtained a great victory over the 
Mantineans. He reigned 14 years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Cleorabrotus, ^80 B.C. 
Paus. 3, c. 5. 1. 8, c. 8. — Xenoph. 3. H%st. Grace. 
Agesipdlls H., son of Cleombrotus king of 
Sparta, was succeeded by Cleomenes II., 370 
B.C. Paus. I, c. 13. 1. 3, c. 5. 

Agesisitrdta, the mother of king Agis. Plut. 
in Agid. 

Agesistr&tus, a man who wrote a treatise 
entitled, De arte machinali. 

Aggrammes, a cruel king of the Gangarides. 
His iather was a hair-dresser, of whom the queen 
became enamoured, and whom she made gover- 
nor of the king’s children, to gratify her passion. 
He killed them to raise Aggrammes, his son by 
the queen, to the throne. Curt. 9, c. 2. 
Ag|rliiae, a people near mount Rhodope. 
Cic. in L. Pis. 37. 

Agidae, the descendants of Eurysthenes, who 
shared the throne of Sparta with the Proclidae. 
The name is derived from Agis son of Eurys- 
thenes. The family became extinct in the per- 
son of Cleomenes son of Leonidas. Virg. Aen. 
8, v. 682. 

AglUlus, king Corinth, reigned 36 years. 


One of the Ephori, almost murdered by the 

partisans of Cleomenes. Plut, in Cleom. 

Agis, king of Sparta, succeeded his father 
Eurysthenes, and, ^ter a reign of one year, was 
succeeded by his son Echestratus, 1058 B.C. 

Paus. 3, c. 2. Another king of Sparta, who 

waged bloody wars against Athens, and restored 
liberty to many Greek cities. He attempted to 
restore the laws of Lycurgus at Sparta, but in 
vain ; the perfidy of friends, who pretended to 
second his views, brought him to difficulties, and 
he was at last dragged from a temple, where he 
had taken refuge, to a prison, where he was 
strangled by order of the Ephori. Plut. in 

Agid. Another, son of Archidamus, who 

signalized himself in the war which the Spartans 
waged against Epidaurus. He obtained a vic- 
tory at Mantinea, and was successful in the 
Peloponnesian war. He reigned 27 years. 

Thucyd. 3 & 4. — Paus. 3, c. 8 & 10. Another, 

son of Archidamus king of Sparta, who endeav- 
oured to deliver Greece from the empire of 
Macedonia, with the assistance of the Persians. 
He was conquered in the attempt, and slain by 
Antipater, Alexander’s general, and 5300 Lace- 
daemonians perished with him. Curt. 6, c. i. — 

Diod. 17. — Justin. 12, c. i, &c. Another, son 

of Eudamidas, killed in a battle against the 

Mantineans. Paus. 8, c. 10. An Arcadian 

in the expedition of Cyrus against his father 

Artaxerxes. Poly aen, 7, c. 18. rA poet of 

Argos, who accompanied Alexander into Asia, 
and said that Bacchus and the sons of Leda 
would give way to his hero, when a god. — Curt. 

8, c. 5. A Lycian, who followed Aeneas into 

Italy, where he was killed. Virg. Aen. 10, 

V. 751. 

Agl&la, one of the Graces, called sometimes 
Pasiphae. Her sisters were Euphrosyne and 
Thalia, and they were all daughters of Jupiter 
and Eurynome. Pates. 9, c. 35. 

Aglaonice, daughter of liegemon, was ac- 
quainted with astronomy and eclipses, whence 
she boasted of her power to draw down the 
moon from heaven. Plut. de Orac. Defect. 

Agladpe, one of the Sirens. 

Agladphon, an excellent Greek painter. 
PHn. 35, c. 8. 

Aglaosthgnes, wrote a history of Naxos. 
Strab. 6. 

Aglauros, or Agraulos, daughter of Erech- 
theus the oldest king of Athens, was changed 
into a stone by Mercury. Some make her daugh- 
ter of Cecrops. Vid. Herse. Ovid. Met. 2, 
fab. 12. 

Aglaus, the poorest man of Arcadia, pro- 
nounced by the oracle more happy than Gyges 
king of Lydia. Plin. 7, c. 46. — Val. Max. 7, c. i, 

Agna, a woman in the age of Horace, who, 
though deformed, had many admirers. Horat, 
I, sat. 3, V. 40. 

Agno, one of the nymphs who nursed J upiter. 
She gave her name to a fountain on mount 
Lycaeus. When the priest of Jupiter, after a 
prayer, stirred the waters of this fountain with 
a bough, a thick vapour arose, whicn was soon 
dissolved into a plentiful shower, ^aus. 8,' 
c. 31, &c. 

Agnodice, an Athenian virgin, who aisguised 
her sex to learn medicine. She was taught by 
Hierophilus the art of midwifery, and when em- 
ployod always discovered her sex to her patients*, 
This brought her into so much practice, that tht 
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males oi her profession, who were now out of 
employment, accused her, before the Areopagus, 
of corruption. She confessed her sex to the 
judges, and a law was immediately made to 
empower all free-bom women to learn mid- 
wifery. Hygin.fab. 274. 

Ag;i].oii, son of Nicias, was present at the 
taking of Samos by Pericles. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war he went against Potidaea, but aban- 
doned his expedition through disease. He built 
Amphipolis, whose inhabitants rebelled to 
BrasidaS, whom they regarded as their founder, 

forgetful of Agnon. — Thucyd. 2, 3, &c. A 

writer. Quintil. 2, c. 17. One of Alexander’s 

officers. PUn. 33, c. 3. 

Agnonldes, a rhetorician of Athens, who 
accused Phocion of betraying the Piraeus to 
Nicanor. When the people recollected what 
services Phocion had rendered them, they raised 
him statues, and put to death his accuser. Pint. 
& Nep. in Phocion. 

Agdn&lla, or Agonla, festivals in Rome, 
celebrated three times a year in honour of Janus, 
or Agonius. They were instituted by Numa, 
and on the festive d^s the chief priest used to 
offer a ram. Ovid. Fast, i, v. 317. — Varro de 
L. L. 5. 

Agdnes Gapitollnl, games celebrated every 
fifth year upon the Capitoline hill. Prizes were 
proposed for agility and stren|fth, as well as for 
poetical and literary compositions. The poet 
Statius publicly recited there his Thebaid, which 
was not received with much applause. 

Agonis, a woman in the temple of Venus, on 
mount Eryx. Cic. Verr. 1. 

Agonius, a Roman deity, who presided over 
the actions of men. Vid. Agonalia. 

Agoracrltus, a sculptor of Pharos, who made 
a statue of Venus for the people of Athens, 150 
B.C. 

Agoraea, a name of Minerva at Sparta. 
Paus. 3, c. ti. 

Agorftnls, a river falling into the Ganges. 
Arrian, de Ind. 

Agorandmi, ten magistrates at Athens, who 
watched over the city and port, and inspected 
whatever was exposed to sale. 

Agoreus, a surname of Mercury among the 
Athenians, from his presiding over the markets. 
Paus. I, c. 15. 

Agra, a place in Boeotia where the Ilissus 
rises. Diana was called Agraea, because she 

himted there. A city of Susa, of Arcadia, 

and of Arabia. 

Agrael, or Agrenses, a people of Arabia. 
PUn. 6, c. 28. Of Aetolia. Liv. 42, c. 34. 

Agrftgas, or Acragas, a river, town, and 
mountain of Sicily ; called also Agrigentum. 
The town was built by the people of Gela, who 
were a Rhodian colony. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 703. — 
Diod. 1%. 

Agraria lex, was enacted to distribute among 
the Roman people all the lands which they had 
gained by conquest. It was first proposed 
A.U.C. 268, by the consul Sp. Cassius Vtcellinus, 
and rejected by the senate. This produced dis- 
sensions between the senate and the people, and 
Cassiusy upon seeing the ill success of the new 
regulations he proposed, offered to distribute 
among the people the money which was pro- 
duced from the com of Sicily, after it had been 
brought and sold in Rome. This act of liberality 
the people refused, and tranquillity was soon 


after re-establisned in the state. It was proposed 
a second time, A.U.C. 269, by the tribune 
Licinius Stole, but with no better success ; and 
so great were the tumults which followed, that 
one of the tribunes of the people was killed, and 
many of the senators fined for their opposition, 
Mutius Scaevola, A.U.C. 620, persuaded the 
tribune Tiberius Gracchus to propose it a third 
time ; and though Octavius, his colleague in the 
tribuneship, opposed it, yet Tiberius made it 
pass into a law, after much altercation, and 
commissioners were authorized to make a divi- 
sion of the lands. Flor. 3, c. 3 & i$.—Cic. pro. 
Leg. Agr. — Liv. c. 41. 

Agraiile, a tribe of Athens. Plut. in Them, 
Agraulia, a festival at Athens in honour of 
Agraulos. The Cyprians also observed these 
festivals, by offering human victims. 

Agraulos, a daughter of Cecrops, Vid. 

Aglauros. A surname of Minerva. 

Agrauonitae, a people of Illyria. Liv. 45, c. 26. 
Agre, one of Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid. Met. 3, 
V. 213. 

Agrl§nes, a river of Thrace. Herodot. 4, c. 9. 

A people that dwelt in the neighbourhood 

of that river. Id. 5, c. 16. 

Agricdla, the father-in-law of the historian 
Tacitus, who wrote his life. He was eminent for 
his public and private virtues. He was governor 
of Britain, and first discovered it to be an island. 
Domitian envied his virtues ; he recalled him 
from the province he had governed with equity 
and moderation, and ordered him to enter Rome 
in the night, that no triumph might be granted 
him. Agricola obeyed, and without betrajdng 
any resentment, he retired to peaceful solitude, 
and to the enjoyment of the society of a few 
friends. He died in his 56th year, A.D. 93. 
Tadt. in Agric. 

Agrigentum, now Girgenti, a town of Sicily, 
18 stadia from the sea, on mount Agragas. it 
was founded by a Rhodian, or, according to 
some by an Ionian colony. The inhabitants 
were famous for their hospitality, and for their 
luxurious manner of living. In its flourishing 
situation Agrigentum contained 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, who submitted with reluctance to the 
superior power of Syracuse. The government 
was monarchical, but afterwards a democracy 
was established. The famous Phalaris usurped 
the sovereignty, which was also for some time 
in the hands of the Carthaginians. Agrigentum 
can now boast of more venerable remains of 
antiquity than any other town in Sicily. Polyb. 
9. — Strah. 6. — Diod. 13, — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 707,— 
Sit. It. 14, V. 21 1. 

Agrinium, a city of Acarnania. Polyb. 6. 
Agridnia, annual festivals in honour of 
Bacchus, celebrated generally in the night. 
They were instituted, as some suppose, because 
the god was attended with wild beasts. 
Agriopas, a man who wrote the history of 
all those who had obtained the public prize at 
Olympia. PUn. 8, c. 22. 

Agrldpe, the wife of Agonor king of Phoenicia. 
'Agrippa. Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa was the 
greatest military organizer and the greatest 
builder in Roman history, the creator of the 
first permanent Roman fleet and the commander 
who won for Octavian all his victories. His 
greatest triumphs were over Sextus Pompeius at 
Naulochus, Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, and 
Mark Antony at Actium ; but he was also 
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engaged in many other campaigns, in Illyria, 
Spain, Gaul, Germany and the East. When 
Octavian assumed the title of Augustus he ad- 
vised him to re-establish the republic ; and then 
turned his energies towards the embellishing of 
Rome and the raising of magnificent buil^ngs, 
one of which, the Pantheon, still exists. After 
he had retired for two years to Mytilene, in 
consequence of a quarrel with Marcellus, 
Augustus recalled him, and, as a proof of his 
regard, gave him his daughter Julia in marriage, 
and left him the care of the empire during an 
absence of two years employed in visiting the 
Roman provinces of Greece and Asia. He died, 
universally lamented, at Rome in the 51st year 
of his age, 12 B.C., and his body was placed in 
the tomb which Augustus bad prepared for him- 
self. He had been married three times : to 
Pomponia daughter of Atticus, to Marcella 
daughter of Octavia, and to Julia, by whom he 
had five children — Caius and Lucius the Caesars, 
Agrippa, Posthumus Agrippina, and Julia. Virg. 
Aen, 8, v. 682. — Horat, i, od, 6. — Tacit. Ann. 2, 

c. 39. ^Bilvius, a son of Tiberius Silvius king 

of Latium. He reigned 33 years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Romulus Silvius. Dionys. Hal. 

I, c. 8. A consul who conquered the Aequi. 

A philosopher. Diog. Herodes, a son of 

Aristobulus, grandson of the great Herod, who 
became tutor to the grandson of Tiberius, and 
was soon after imprisoned by the suspicious 
tyrant. When Caligula ascended the throne his 
favourite was released, presented with a chain 
of gold as heavy as that which had lately con- 
fined him, and made king of Judaea. He was a 
popular character with the Jews : and it is said, 
that while they were flattering him with the ap- 
pellation of God, an angel of God struck him with 
a repulsive disease, of which he died, A.D. 43. 
His son, of the same name, was the last king of 
the Jews, deprived of his kingdom by Claudius, in 
exchange for other provinces. He was with Titus 
at the celebrated siege of Jerusalem, and died 
A.D. 94. It was before him that St. Paul pleaded, 
and made mention of his incestuous commerce 
with his sister Berenice. Juv. 6, v. 156. — Tacit. 2. 
Hist. c. 8r. — Menenius, a Roman general, who 
obtained a triumph over the Sabines, appeased 
the populace of Rome by the well-known fable of 
the belly and the limbs, and erected the new oflSce 
of tribunes of the people, A.U.C. 261. He died 
poor, but universally regretted ; his funeral was 
at the expense of the public, from which also his 
daughters received dowries. Liv. 2, c. 32. — 

Flor. I, c. 23. A mathematician in the reign 

of Domitian ; he was a native of Bithynia. 

Agrippina Maior, a daughter of M. Agrippa, 
and granddaughter to Augustus. She married 
Germanicus, whom she accompanied in Syria ; 
and when Piso poisoned him, she carried his ashes 
to Italy, and accused his murderer, who stabbed 
himself. She fell under the displeasure of 
Tiberius, who exiled her in an island, where she 
died A.D. 26 together with her two elder sons. 
She left five children, and was universally dis- 
tinguished for intrepidity and conjugal affection. 
Tacit. I Ann. c. 2, &c. — Sttdon. in Tib. 52. 

Agrippina Minor, daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, married Domitius Aenobarbus, by 
whom she had Nero. After her husband’s death 
she married her uncle the emperor Claudius, 
whom she destroyed to make Nero succeed to the 
throne. After many cruelties and much licen- 


tiousness she was assassinated by order of her son, 
and as she expired she exclaimed, ** Strike the 
belly which could give birth to such a monster.” 
She died A.D. 59. It is said that her son viewed 
her dead body with all the raptures of admira- 
tion, saying, he never could have believed his 
mother was so beautiful a woman. She left 
memoirs which assisted Tacitus in the composition 
of his annals. The town where she was bom, on 
the borders of the Rhine, called afterwards 
Colonia Agrippinmsis, is the modern Cologne. 
Tacit. Ann. 4, c, 75. 1 . 12, c. 7. 22, &c. 

Agrisius. Vid. Acrisius. 

Agrisope, or Agriope, the mother of Cadmus. 
Hygin. fab. 6. 

Agrius, son of Paxthaon, drove his brother 
Oeneus from the throne. He was afterwards ex- 
pelled by Diomedes the grandson of Oeneus, upon 
which he killed himself. Hygin. fab. 175 & 242. — 

ApoUod. I, c. 7. — Homer. 11. 14, v. 117. A 

giant. A centaur killed by Hercules. ApoUod. 

2, c. 5. — ^A son of Ulysses by Circe. Hesiod. 

Theog. v. 1013. The father of Thersites. 

Ovid, ex Pont. 3, el. 9, v. 9. 

Agrdlas, surrounded the citadel of Athens 
with walls, except that part which afterwards was 
repaired by Cimon. Patis, i, c. 28. 

Agron, Mng of IIl3T:ia, who, after conquering 
the Aetolians, drank to such excess that he died 
instantly, 231 B.C. Polyh. 2, c. 4. 

Agrotas, a Greek orator of Marseilles. 
Agrotfera, an anniversary sacrifice of goats 
offered to Diana at Athens. It was instituted by 
Callimachus the Polemarch, who vowed to sacri- 
fice to the goddess as many goats as there might 
be enemies killed in a battle which he was going to 
fight against the troops of Darius, who had in- 
vaded Attica. The quantity of the slain was so 
great, that a sufficient number of goats could not 
be procured ; therefore they were limited to 500 
every year, till they equalled the number of 

Persians slain in battle.- A temple of Aegira in 

Peloponnesus, erected to the goddess under this 
name. Pans. 7, c. 26. 

Agyleus, or Agyieus, from ayvtdi, a street, 
a surname of Apollo, because sacrifices were 
offered to him in the public streets of Athens. 
Horat. 4, od. 6. 

Agylla, a town of Etruria, founded by a colony 
of Pelasgians, and governed by Mezentius when 
Aeneas came to Italy. It was afterwards called 
Caere, by the Lydians, who took possession of it. 
Virg. Aen, 7, v. 652. 1 . 8, v. 479. 

Agyllaeiis, a gigantic wrestler of Cleonae, 
scarce inferior to Hercules in strength. Stal. 
Theb. 6, v. 837. 

Agyrium, a town of Sicily, where Diodorus the 
historian was bom. The inhabitants were called 
Agyrinenses, Diod, 14. — Cic. in Vert. 2, c. 65. 
Agyrius, an Athenian general who succeeded 
Thrasybulus. Diod. 14. 

Agyrtes, a man who killed his father. Ovid. 

Met. 5, V. 148. A piper. Sil. 2, Ach. v. 50. 

Agyrus, a tyrant of Sicily, assisted by Diony 
sius against the Carthaginians. Diod. 14. 
Ahfila, the surname of the Servilii at Rome. 
Ahenobarbus. Vid. Aenobarbus. 

Aidfinens, a surname of Pluto. ^A river near 

Troy. Paus. 10, c. 12. 

Aimjp-lus, son of Ascanius, was, according to 
some, the progenitor of the noble family of the 
Aemilii in Rome. 

Ains Locutius, a deity to whom the Romans 
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erected an altar, from the following circumstance: 
one of the common people, called Cedit^us, in- 
formed the tribunes that, as he passed one night 
through one of the streets of the city, a voice 
more than human, issuing from above Vesta’s 
temple, told him that Rome would soon be 
attacked by the Gauls, His information was 
neglected ; but his veracity was proved by the 
event ; and Camillus, after the conquest of the 
Gauls, built a temple to that supernatural voice 
which had given Rome warning of the approach- 
ing calamity, under the name of Aius Locutius. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon by Periboea or Eri- 
boea daughter of Alcathous, was, next to Achilles, 
the bravest of all the Greeks in the Trojan war. 
He engaged Hector, with whom at parting he ex- 
changed arms. After the death of Achilles, Ajax 
and Ulysses disputed their claim to the arms of 
the dead hero. When they were given to the 
latter, Ajax was so enraged that he slaughtered a 
whole flock of sheep, supposing them to be the 
sons of Atreus, who had given the prefer- 
ence to Ulysses, and stabbed himself with his 
sword. This is the usual account, and it is 
followed by Sophocles in the tragedy Ajax; 
but some authors say that he was killed by 
Paris in battle, others that he was murdered 
by Ulysses. His body was buried at Sigaeum, 
some say on mount Rhoetus, and his tomb was 
visited and honoured by Alexander, Hercules, 
according to some authors, prayed to the gods 
that his friend Telamon, who was childless, might 
have a son, with a skin as impenetrable as the 
skin of the Nemaean lion which he then wore. 
His prayers were heard. Jupiter, under the form 
of an eagle, promised to grant the petition ; and 
when Ajax was born, Hercules wrapped him up 
in the lion’s skin, which rendered his body in- 
vulnerable, except that part which was left un- 
covered by a hole in the skin, through which 
Hercules hung his quiver. This vulnerable part 
was in his breast, or as some say behind the neck. 
Q. Caldb. I & 4. — Apollod. 3, c. 10 & 13. — 
Philostr. in Heroic, c. 12. — Pindar. Isihm. 6. — 
Homer. II. i, &c. Od. 11. — Dictys Cret. 5. — 
Dares Phry. g. — Ovid. Met. 13. — Horat. 2, sat. 3, 
V. 197. — Hygin, fab. 107 8c 242. — Paus. i, c. 35. 

1 . 5, c. ig. The son of Oileus king of Locris, 

was sumamed Locrian, in contradistinction to 
the son of Telamon. He went with 40 ships to 
the Trojan war, as being one of Helen’s suitors. 
The night that Troy was taken, he offered 
violence to Cassandra, who fled into Minerva’s 
temple ; and for this offence, as he returned 
home, the goddess, who had obtained the thunders 
of Jupiter, and the power of tempests from 
Neptune, destroyed his ship in a storm. Ajax 
swam to a rock, and said that he was safe in spite 
of all the gods. Such impiety offended Neptune, 
who struck the rock with his trident, and Ajax 
tumbled into the sea with part of the rock and 
was drowned. His body was afterwards found 
by the Greeks, and black sheep offered on his 
tomb. According to Virgil’s account, Minerva 
seized him in a whirlwind, and dashed him 
against a rock, where he expired, consumed by 
thunder Virg. Aen. i, v. 43, 8cc.— Homer. II. 2, 
13, &c. Od. 4. — Hygin. fab. 116 & 273. — 
Philostr. Ico. 2, c. 13. — Senec. in A gam. — Horat. 
epod. 10, V. j^.—Paus. 10, c. 26 & 31.— The two 
Ajaces were, as some suppose, placed after death 
in the island of Leuce, a separate place reserved 
only for the bravest heroes of antiquity. I 


I Alabanda, -ae, or -^orum, an inland town of 
Caria, abounding with scorpions. The name is 
derived from Alabandus, a deity worshipped 
there. Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 16. — Herodot. 7, c. 195. 
— Strab. 14. 

Alabastrum, a town in Egypt. Plin. 36, c. 7. 

Al&bus, a river in Sicily. 

Alaea, a surname of Minerva in Peloponnesus. 
Her festivals are also called Alaea. Paus. 8, c. 4 

& 7. 

Alaei, a number of islands in the Persian gulf, 
abounding in tortoises. Arrian, in Perip. 

Alaesa, a city on a mountain in Sicily. 

1 Alaeus, the father of Auge, who married Her- 
cules. 

Alagdnla, a city of Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 21 
& 26. 

Aiaia, the goddess of war, sister to Mars. 
Plut. de glor. A then. 

AJalcomgnae, a city of Boeotia, where some 
suppose that Minerva was born. Plut. Quaest. G. 
— Stat. Theb. 7, v. 330. 

Alalia, a town of Corsica, built by a colony of- 
Phocaeans, destroyed by Scipio, 262 B.C., and 
afterwards rebuilt by Sulla. Herodot. i, c. 165. — 
Flor. 2, c. 2. 

Alamfines, a sculptor at Athens, disciple of 
Phidias. 

Alamanni, or Alemanni, a people of Ger- 
many, near the Hercynian forest. They were very 
powerful and hostile to Rome. Vid. Alemanni. 

Al&ni, a people of Sarmatia, near the Palus 
Maeotis, who were said to have 26 different lan- 
guages. Plin. 4, c. 12. — Sirab. 

Alfires, a people of Pannonia. Tac. 15, Ann. 
c. ro. 

Alarlcus, a famous king of the Goths, who 
plundered Rome in the reign of Honorius. He 
was greatly respected for his military valour, and 
during his reign he kept the Roman empire in con- 
tinual alarms. He died after a reign of 13 years, 
A.D. 410. 

AlarOdll, a nation near Pontus. Herodot. 
3, c. 94. 

Alastor, a son of Neleus amd Chloris. Apollod. 

I, c. 9. An arm-bearer to Sarpedon king of 

Lycia, killed by Ulysses. Horn. II. 5, v. 677. — 

Ovid. Met. 13, v. 257. One of Pluto’s horses 

when he carried away Proserpine. Claud, de 
Rapt. Pros, i, v. 286. 

Alaudae, soldiers of one of Caesar’s legions in 
Gaul. Sueton. in Jul. 24. 

Alazon, a river flowing from mount Caucasus 
into the Cyrus, and separating Albania from 
Iberia. Place. 6, v. 101. 

Alba Silvlus, son of Latinus Silvius, succeeded 
his father in the kingdom of Latium, and reigned 

36 years. Ovid, Met. 14, v. 612. Londa, a 

city of Latium, built by Ascanius, 1152 B.C., on 
the spot where Aeneas found, according to the 
prophecy of Heleniis {Virg. Aen. 3, v. 390, &c.), 
and of the god of the river Mm. 8, v. 43), a white 
sow with 30 young ones. It was called longa be- 
cause it extended along the hill Albinus. The 
descendants of Aeneas reigned there in the follow- 
ing order : i. Ascanius, son of Aeneas, with little 
intermission, 8 years. 2. Silvius Posthumus, 
29 years. 3. Aeneas Silvius, 31 years, 4. Latinus, 

5 years. 5. Alba, 36 years. 6. Atys, or Capetus, 
26 years. 7. Capys, 28 years. 8. Calpetus, 13 
years. 9. Tiberinus, 8 years. 10. Agrippa, 33 
years, jt. Remulus, 19 years. 12. Aventmus, 37 
years. 13. Procas, 13 years. 14. Nurnitor and 
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Amulius. Alba, which had long been the powerful 
rival of Rome, was destroyed by the Romans, 665 
B.C., and the inhabitants were carried to Rome. 

Liv. — Flor, — Justin, &c. A city of the Marsi 

in Italy. Pompeia, a city of Liguria. Plin. 3, 

c. 5. 

Alb&ni, or Albenses, names applied to the 
inhabitants of the two cities of Alba. Cic, ad 
Her. 2, c. 28. 

Alb&nia, a country of Asia, between the 
Caspian sea and Iberia. The inhabitants were said 
to have their eyes all blue. Some maintain that 
they followed Hercules from mount Albanus in 
Italy, when he returned from the conquest of 
Geryon. Dionys. Hal. i, c. 15. — Justin. 42, c. 3. 

— Strab. II. — Plin. 8, c. 40. — Mela, 3, c. 5. 

The Caspian sea is called Albanum, as being near 
Albania. PHn. 6, c. 13. 

Albanus, a mountain with a lake in Italy, 16 
miles from Rome, near Alba. It was on this 
mountain that the Latinae feriae were celebrated 
with great solemnity. Horat. 2, ep. i, v. 27. The 
word, taken adjectivally, is applied to such as are 
natives of, or belong to, the town of Alba. 

Albia Terennla, the mother of Otho. Sudan. 

Albicl, a people of Gallia Aquitania. Cats. 
Bell. Civ. I, c. 34. 

Albl&tae, a people of Latium. Dionys. Hal. 

Albigaunum, a town of Liguria. Mela, 2, c. 4. 

Alblnl, two Roman orators of great merit, 
mentioned by Cicero in Brut. This name is 
common to many tribunes of the people. Liv. a, 
c. 33. 1 . 6, c. 30. Sallust, de Jug. Bell, 

Albinov&nus Celsus. Vid. Celsus. Pedo, 

a poet contemporary with Ovid. He wrote elegies, 
epigrams, and heroic poetry in a style so elegant 
that he merited the epithet of divine. Ovid, ex 
Pont. 4, ep, 10.-— Quintil. 10, c. 5. 

AlblntemSlium, a town of Liguria. Tacit. 2. 
Hist. c. 13. 

Albinus, was bom at Adrumetum in Africa, 
and made governor of Britain by Commodus. 
After the murder of Pertinax, he was elected 
emperor by the soldiers in Britain. Severus had 
also been invested with the imiperial dignity by 
his own army ; and these two rivals, with about 
50,000 men each, came into Gaul to decide the 
fate of the empire. Severus was conqueror, and 
he ordered the head of Albinus to be cut off, and 
his body to be thrown into the Rhone, A.D. 198. 
Albinus, according to the exaggerated account of 
a certain writer called Codrus, was famous for his 
voracious appetite, and sometimes ate for break- 
fast no less than 500 figs, 100 peaches, 20 pounds 

of dry raisins, 10 melons, and 400 oysters. A 

pretorian sent to Sulla as ambassador from the 
senate during the civil wars. He was put to death 

by Sulla’s soldiers. Plut. in Sul. A usurer. 

Horat. A Roman plebeian who received the 

vestals into his chariot in preference to his family, 
when they fled from Rome, which the Gauls had 
sacked. Val. Max. i, c. i . — Liv. 5, c. 40. — Flor. i, 

c. 13. A. Postbumus, consul with Lucullus, 

A.U.C. 603, wrote a history of Rome in Greek. 

Albion, son of Neptune by Amphitrite, came 
into Britain, where he established a kingdom and 
first introduced astrology and the art of building 
ships , He was killed at the mouth of the Rhone, 
with -lOnes thrown by Jupiter, because he 
opposed the passage of Hercules. Mela, 2, c. 5. 

The greatest Island of Europe, now called 

Great Britain. It is called after Albion, who is 
said to have reigned there ; or from its chalky 
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white {alhus) rocks, which appear at a great 
distance. Plin. 4, c. 16. — Tacit, in Agric. The 
ancients compared its figure to a long buckler, or 
to the iron of a hatchet. 

Albis, a river of Germany falling into the 
North sea, and now called the Elbe. Lucan. 
2 V. 52. 

Albius, father to a famous spendthrift. Horat. 

I, sat. 4. A name of the poet Tibullus. Horat. 

I, od, 33, V. I. 

Aibucilla, an immodest woman. Tacit. An. 
6, c. 47. 

Albula, the ancient name of the river Tiber. 
Virg. Aen. 8, v. 332. — Liv. i, c, 3. 

Aibfinea, a wood near Tibur, and the river 
Anio, sacred to the Muses. It received its name 
from a Sibyl, called also Albunea, worshipped as a 
goddess at Tibur, whose temple still remains. 
Near Albunea there was a small lake of the same 
name, whose waters were of a sulphureous smell, 
and possessed some medicinal properties. This 
lake fell, by a small stream called Albula, into the 
river Anio, with which it soon lost itself in the 
Tiber. Horat. 1, od. 7, v. 12. — Virg. Aen. 7, 
v. 83. 

Alburnus, a lofty mountain of Lucania, where 
the Tanager takes its rise. Virg. G. 3, v. 147. 

Albus Pagus, a place near Sidon, where Antony 
waited for the arrival of Cleopatra. 

Albutius, a prince of Celtiberia, to whom 

Scipio restored his wife. Arrian. A sordid 

man, father to Canidia. He beat his servants 
before they were guilty of any offence, “ lest,” 
said he, “I should have no time to punish them 

when they offend.” Horat, 2, sat. 2. A 

rhetorician in the age of Seneca. An ancient 

satirist. Cic. in Brut. Titus, an Epicurean 

philosopher, born at Rome ; so fond of Greece 
and Grecian manners, that he wished not to pass 
for a Roman. He was made governor of Sardinia; 
but he grew offensive to the senate and was 
banished. It is supposed that he died at Athens. 

Alcaeus, a celebrated lyric poet of Mitylene in 
Lesbos, about 600 years before the Christian era. 
He fled from a battle, and his enemies hung up, in 
the temple of Minerva, the armour which he left 
in the field, as a monument of his disgrace. He is 
the inventor of alcaic verses. He was con- 
temporary of the famous Sappho, to whom he 
paid his addresses. Of all his works, nothing 
but a few fragments remain, mostly to be found 
quoted in Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae. Quintil. 
10, c. I. — Herodot. 5, c. 95. — Hor. 4, od. 9. — 

Cic. 4. Tusc. c. 33. A poet of Athens, said 

by Suidas to be the inventor of tragedy. A 

writer of epigrams. A comic poet. A son 

of Androgens, who went with Hercules into 
Thrace, and was made king of part of the country. 

ApoUod. 2, c. 5. A son of Hercules by a maid 

of Omphale. A son of Perseus, father of 

Amphitryon and Anaxo. From him Hercules 
has been called Alcides. Apol. 2, c. 4. — Paus. 
8, c. 14. t 

Alcam^nes, one of the Agidae, king of Sparta, 
known for his apophthegms. He succeeded his 
father Teleclus, and reigned 37 years. The 
Helots rebelled in his reign. Paus. 3, c. 2. 1 . 4, 

c. 4 & 5. A general of the Achaeans. Paus. 7, 

c, 15. A sculptor, who lived 448 B.C., and 

was distinguished for his statues of Venus and 

Vulcan. Paus. 5 c. 10. The commander of a 

Spartan fleet, put to death by the Athenians. 
Thucyd. 4, c. 5, 8cc. 
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Alcander, an attendant of Sarpedon, killed by 
Ulysses. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 257. A Lacedaemo- 

nian youth, who accidentally put out one of the 
eyes of Lycurgus, and was generously forgiven by 

the sage. Pint, in Lyc. — Pans. 3, c. 18. A 

Trojan killed by Turnus. Virg. Aen. 9. v. 767. 
Alcandre, the wife of Polybius, a rich Theban. 
Homer. Od. 4, v. 672. 

Alcanor, a Trojan of mount Ida, whose sons 
Pandarus and Bitias followed Aeneas into Italy. 

FiVg. Aen. 9, v. 672. A son of Phorus, killed 

by Aeneas. Ibid. 10, v. 338. 

Alclithoe, a name of Megara, in Attica, be- 
cause rebuilt by Alcathous son of Pelops. Ovid. 
Met. 8, V. 8. 

Alcathous, a son of Pelops, who, being sus- 
pected of murdering his brother Chrysippus, came 
to Megara, where he killed a lion which had de- 
stroyed the king’s son. He succeeded to the king- 
dom of Megara, and in commemoration of his 
services, festivals, called Alcathoia, were insti- 
tuted at Megara. Pans, i, c. 41, &c. A 

Trojan, who married Hippodamia daughter of 
Anchises. He was killed in the Trojan war by 

Idomeneus. Horn. II. 12, v. 93. A son of 

Parthaon, killed by Tydeus. Apollod. i, c. 7, 

&c. A friend of Aeneas, killed in the Rutulian 

war. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 747. 

Alee, one of Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid. A town 

of Spain which surrendered to Gracchus, now 
A Icazar, a little above Toledo. Liv. 40, c. 47. 
Alcenor, an Argive, who, along with Chro- 
mius, survived the battle between 300 of his 
countrymen and 300 Lacedaemonians. Herodot. 
I, c. 82. 

Alcestis, daughter of Pelias and Anaxibia, 
married Admetus. She, with her sisters, put to 
death her father, that he might be restored to 
youth and vigour by Medea, who, however, 
refused to perform her promise. Upon this the 
sisters fled to Admetus, who mamed Alcestis. 
They were soon pursued by an army headed by 
their brother Acastus ; and Admetus, being 
taken prisoner, was redeemed from death by 
the generous offer of his wife, who was sacrificed 
in his stead to appease the shades of her father. 
Some say that Alcestis, with an unusual display 
of conjugal affection, laid down her life for her 
husband, when she had been told by an oracle 
that he could never recover from a disease, 
unless some one of his friends died in his stead. 
According to some authors, Hercules brought 
her back from hell. She had many suitors while 
she lived with her father. Vid. Admetus. Juv. 
6, v. 651. — Apollod. I, c. 9. — Paus. 5, c. 17. — 
Hy gin. fab. 251. — Bnrip. in Alcest. 

Alc^tas, a king of the Molossi, descended from 

Pyrrhus the son of Achilles. Paus. i, c. ii. 

A general of Alexander’s army, brother to 

Perdiccas. ^The eighth king of Macedonia, 

who reigned 29 years. A historian, who 

wrote an account of everything that had been 

dedicated in the temple of Delphi. Athen. 

A son of Arybas king of Epirus. Paus. i, c. ii. 
Alchidas, a Rhodian, who became enamoured 
of a naked Cupid of Praxiteles. Plin. 36, c. 5. 
Alchim&chus, a celebrated painter. Plin. 
35 , c. II. 

Alcibiades, an Athenian general famous for 
his enterprising spirit, versatile genius, and 
natural foibles. He was a disciple of Socrates, 
whose lessons and example checked for a while 
his vicious propensities. In the Peloponnesian 


war he encouraged the Athenians to make an 
expedition against Syracuse. He was chosen 
general in that war, and in his absence his 
enemies accused him of being concerned in the 
mutilation of the Hermae, and confiscated his 
goods. Upon this he fled, and stirred up the 
Spartans to make war against Athens, and when 
this did not succeed he retired to Tissaphernes, 
the Persian general. Being recalled by the 
Athenians, he obliged the Lacedaemonians to 
sue for peace ; made several conquests in Asia, 
and was received in triumph at Athens. His 
popularity was of short duration ; the failure 
of an expedition against Cyme exposed him 
again to the resentment of the people, and he 
fled to Pharnabazus, whom he almost induced 
to make war upon Lacedaemon. This was told 
to Lysander the Spartan general, who prevailed 
upon Pharnabazus to murder Alcibiades. Two 
servants were sent for that purpose, and they set 
on fire the cottage where he was, and killed him 
with darts as he attempted to make his escape. 
He died in the 46th year of his age, 404 B.C., 
after a life of perpetual difficulties. Pint. & C. 
Nep. in Alcib. — Thucyd. 5, 6, & 7, — Xenoph, Hist. 
Grace, i, &c. — Diod. 12. 

Alcld&mas, of Cos, was father to Ctesilla, who 
was changed into a dove. Ovid. Met. 7, fab. 12, 

A celebrated wrestler. Stat. Theb. 10, v. 

500. A philosopher and orator, who wrote a 

treatise on death. He was pupil to Gorgias, and 
flourished 424 B.C. Quintil. 3, c. i. 

Alddam&a, was mother of Bunus by Mercury. 

Alcidamidas, a general of the Messenians, 
who retired to Rhegium, after the taking of 
Ithome by the Spartans, 723 B.C. Strab. 6. 

Alcid&mus, an Athenian rhetorician, who 
wrote a eulogy on death, &c. Cic. x. Tusc. 
c. 48. — Plut. de Oral. 

Alcidas, a Lacedaemonian, sent with 23 
galleys against Corcyra, in the Peloponnesian 
war. Thucyd. 3, c. 16, &c. 

Alcldes, a name of Hercules, from his grand- 
father Alcaeus. A surname of Minerva in 

Macedonia. Liv. 42, c. 51. 

Alcidice, the mother of Tyro, by Salmoneus. 
Apollod. I, c. 9. 

Alcim&chus, an eminent painter. Plin. 35, 

C. II. 

Alcim^de, the mother of Jason by Aeson. 
Place. I, V, 296. 

AlclmSdon, a plain of Arcadia, with a cave 
the residence of Alcimedon, whose daughter 
Phillo was ravished by Hercules. Paus. 8, c. 12. 

An excellent carver. Virg. Bel. 3. -——A 

sailor, &c. Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 10. 

AlcimSnes, a tragic poet of Megara. — —A 

comic writer of Athens. An attendant of 

Demetrius. Plut. in Bern. A man killed by 

his brother Bellerophon. Apollod, 2, c, 3. 

Alcimus, a historian of Sicily, who wrote an 
account of Italy. An orator. Biog. 

Alcinoe, a daughter of Sthenelus son of Per- 
seus. Apollod: 2, c. 4. 

Alcinor. Vid. Alcenor. 

Alcinous, son of Nausithous and Periboea, 
was king of Phaeacia, and is praised for his love 
of agriculture. He married his niece Arete, by 
whom ho had several sons and a daughter, 
Nausicaa. He kindly entertained Ulysses, who 
had been shipwrecked on his coast, and heard the 
recital of his adventures; whence arose the 
proverb of the stories of Alcinous to denote im- 
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probability. Homer, Od, 7. — Orph. in Argon . — 
Virg. G, 2, V. 87. — Stcd. i. Syl. 3, v. 81. — Juv. 5, 
V. 151. — Ovid. Am. i, el. 10, v. 56. — Plato de 

Rep. 10. — Apollod. I, c. 9, A son of Hip- 

pocoon. Apollod, 3, c. 10. A man of EUs. 

Pans. A philosopher in the second centxiry, 

who wrote a book de Doctrind Platonis, affected 
by Pythagorean traditions. 

Alcioneus, a man killed by Perseus. Ovid, 
Met. 5, fab. 4. 

Alciphron, a writer of the second century A.D., 
contemporary with Lucian, whom he resembles 
in style. His Imaginary Letters are written in 
clear, simple, Attic Greek and are good enter- 
tainment. They are divided into four parts : 
fishermen, countrymen, parasites, courtesans. 
In the last section there are letters from Menander 
to Glycerion and from Glycerion to Menander; 
and the New Comedy is freely used for these 
pictures of Athenian life. 

Alcippe, a daughter of the god Mars, by 
Agraulos. She was ravished by Halirrhotius. 

Apollod. 3, c. 14. The wife of Motion and 

mother of Eupalamus. Id. 3, c. 16. The 

daughter of Oenomaus, and wife of Euenus, 

by whom she had Marpessa. A woman who 

brought forth an elephant. Plin, 7, A 

countrywoman. Virg. Eel. 7. 

Alcippus, a reputed citizen of Sparta, ban- 
ished by bis enemies. He married Democrite, of 
whom Plut. in Erat. 

Aids, a daughter of Aegyptus. Apollod. 

Aldtnoe, a Theban woman, who ridiculed the 
orgies of Bacchus. She was changed into a bat, 
and the spindle and yarn with which she worked, 
into a vine and ivy. Ovid, Met. 4, fal). 1. 

Alcmaeon, was son of the prophet Amphiaraus 
and Eriphyle. His father going to the Theban 
war, where, according to an oracle, he was to 
perish, charged him to revenge his death upon 
Eriphyle, who had betrayed him. Vid. Eriphyle. 
As soon as he heard of his father’s death, he 
murdered his mother, for which crime the Furies 
persecuted him till Phlegeus purified him and 
gave him his daughter Alphesiboea in marriage. 
Alcmaeon gave her the fatal collar which his 
mother had received to betray his father, and 
afterwards divorced her, and married Callirhoe 
the daughter of Achelous, to whom he promised 
the necklace which he had given to Alphesiboea. 
When he attempted to recover it, Alphesiboea’s 
brothers murdered him on account of the treat- 
ment which he had shown their sister, and left 
his body a prey to dogs and wild beasts. 
Alcmaeon’s children by Callirhoe revenged their 
father’s death by killing his murderers. Vid. 
Alphesiboea, Amphiaraus. Paus. 5, c. 17. 1. 6, 
c. 18. 1. 8, 24. — Plut. de Exil. — Apollod. 3, c. 7.— 
My gin. fab. 73 & 245. — Stat. Theb. 2 & 4. — Ovid. 

Fast. 2, V. 44. Met. 9, fab. 10. A son of 

Aegyptus, the husband of Hippomedusa. 
Apollod. A philosopher, disciple of Pytha- 

goras, born in Croton. He wrote oh physic, 
and he was the first who dissected animate to 
examine into the structure of the human frame. 

Cic. de Nat. D. 6, c. 27. A son of the poet 

Aeschylus, the 13th archon of Athens. ^A 

son of Syllus, driven from Messenia with the rest 
of Nestor’s family, by the Heraclid^e, He came 
to Athens, and from him the Alcmaeonidae were 
descended. Paus. i, c. 18. 

AlcmacOnldiae, a noble family of Athens, 
descended from Alcmaeon. They undertook 


for 300 talents to rebuild the temple of Delphi, 
which had been burnt, and they finished the 
work in a more splendid manner than was 
required, in consequence of which they gained 
popularity, and by their influence the P3rthia 
prevailed upon the Lacedaemonians to deliver 
their country from the tyranny of the Pisis- 
tratidae. Herodot. 5 & 6. — Thucyd. 6, c. 59. — 
PVui. in Solon. 

Aleman, a very ancient lyric poet, born in 
Sardinia and not at Lacedaemon, as som*e 
suppose. He wrote in the Doric dialect six 
books of verses, besides a play called Colymbosas. 
He flourished 670 B.C., and died of a repi^ive 
disease. Some of his verses are preserved by 
Athenaeus and others. Plin. 11, c. 33. — Paus. 
I, c. 41. 1. 3, c. 15. — Afistot. Hist. Anim. 5, c. 31. 
AlcmSna, was daughter of Electryon king of 
Argos, by Anaxo, whom Plut. de Reb. Grace, calls 
Lysidice, and Diod. 1. 2, Eurymede. Her father 
promised his crown and his daughter to Amphi- 
tryon, if he would revenge the death of his sons, 
who had been all killed, except Licymnius, by 
the Teleboans, a people of Aetolia. While 
Amphitryon was gone against the Aetolians, 
Jupiter, who was enamoured of Alcmena, 
resolved to introduce himself into her bed. The 
more effectually to ensure success in his amour, 
he assumed the form of Amphitryon, declared 
that he had obtained a victory over Alcmena’s 
enemies, "and even presented her with a cup, 
which he said he had preserved from the spoils 
for her sake. Alcmena yielded to her lover what 
she had promised to her future husband; and 
Jupiter, to delay the return of Amphitryon, 
ordered his messenger. Mercury, to stop the 
rising of Phoebus, or the sun, so that the night 
he passed with Alcmena was prolonged to tlnee 
long nights. Amphitryon returned the next 
day ; and after complaining of the coldness 
with which he was received, Alcmena acquainted 
him with the reception of a false lover the pre- 
ceding night, and even showed him the cup which 
she had received. Amphitryon was pe^lexed 
at the relation, and more so upon missing the 
cup from among his spoils. He went to the 
prophet Tiresias, who told him of Jupiter’s 
intrigue ; and he returned to his wife proud 
of the dignity of his rival. Alcmena became 
regnant by Jupiter, and afterwards by her 
usband ; and when she was going to bring 
forth, Jupiter boasted in heaven that a child 
was to be born that day to whom he would give 
absolute power over his neighbours, and even 
over all the children of his own blood, Juno, 
who was jealous of Jupiter’s amours with 
Alcmena, made him swear by the Styx, and 
immediately prolonged the travails of Alcmena, 
and hastened the bringing forth of the wife of 
Sthenelus king of Argos, who, after a pregnancy 
of seven months, had a son called Eurystheus. 
Ovid. Met. 8, fab, 5, &c., says that Juno was 
assisted by Lucina to put off the bringing forth 
of Alcmena, and that Lucina, in the form of an 
old woman, sat before the door of Amphitryon 
with her legs and arms crossed. This posture 
was the cause of infinite torment to Alcmena, 
till her servant, Galanthis, supposing the old 
woman to be a witch, and to be the cause of the 
ains of her mistress, told her that she had 
rought forth. Lucina retired from her posture, 
and immediately Alcmena brought forth twins, 
Hercules conceived by Jupiter, and Iphiclus by 
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Amphitryon. Eurystheus was already bom, 
and therefore Hercules was subjected to his 
power. After Amphitryon’s death, Alcmena 
married Rhadamanthus, and retired to Ocalea, 
in Boeotia. This marriage, according to some 
authors, was celebrated in the island of Leuce. 
The people of Megara said that she died on her 
way from Argos to Thebes, and that she was 
buried in the temple of Jupiter Olympius. Paus: 
I, c. 41. 1. 5, c, 18. 1. 9, c. 16. — Plut. in Thes. & 
Romul. — Homer. Od. ii. II. 19. — Pindar. Pyth. 
9. — Lucian. Dial. Deor. — Diod. 4. — Hygin. fab. 
29. — ApoUod. 2, c. 4, 7. 1. 3, c. I. — Plaut. in 

Amphit. — Herodot. 2, c. 43 & 45. Vid. 

Amphitryon, Hercules, Eurystheus. 

Alcon, a famous archer, who one day saw his 
son attacked by a serpent, and aimed at him so 
dexterously that he killed the beast without 

hurting his son. A silversmith. Ovid. Met. 

IS, fab. 5. A son of Hippocoon. Paus. 3, c. 14. 

A surgeon under Claudius, who gained much 

money by his profession, in curing hernias and 

fractures. A son of Mars. A son of 

Amycus. These two last were at the chase of 
the Calydonian boar. Hygin. fab. 173. 

Alcydna, a pool of Greece, whose depth the 
emperor Nero attempted in vain to find. Paus. 2, 
c. 37. 

Alcydne, or Halcydne, daughter of Aeolus, 
married Ceyx, who was drowned as he was going 
to Claros to consult the oracle. The gods 
apprised Alcyone in a dream of her husband’s 
fate ; and when she found, on the morrow, his 
body washed on the sea-shore, she threw herself 
into the sea, and was with her husband changed 
into birds of the same name, the halcyons, who 
keep the waters calm and serene, while they 
build and sit on their nests on the surface of 
the sea, for the space of 7, ii, or 14 days. Virg. 
G. I, V. 399, — ApoUod. I, c. 7. — Ovid. Met, ii, 

fab. 10 . — Hygin. fab. 65. One of the Pleiades, 

daughter of Atlas. She had Arethusa by 
Neptune, and Eleuthera by Apollo. She, with 
her sisters, was changed into a constellation. 
Vid. Pleiades. Paus. 2, c. 30. 1, 3, c. 18. — 

ApoUod. 3, c. 10.— Hygin. fab. 157. The 

daughter of Euenus, carried away by Apollo 
after her marriage. Her husband pursued the 
ravisher with his bow and arrows, but was not 
able to recover her. Upon this, her parents 
called her Alcyone, and compared her fate to 
that of the wife of Ceyx. Homer. II. 9, v. 558. 

The wife of Meleager. Hygin. fab. 174. 

A town of Thessaly, where Philip, Alexander’s 
father, lost one of his eyes. 

Alcydneus, a youth of exemplary virtue, son 

of Antigonus. Plut. in Pyrrh, — Diog. 4. A 

iant, brother of Porphyrion. He was killed 
y Hercules. His daughters, mourning his 
death, threw themselves into the sea, and were 
changed into Alcyons by Amphitrite. Claudian. 
de Rap. Pros. — ApoUod. i, c. 6. 

Aldescus, a river of European Sarmatia, 
rising from the Riphaean mountains, and falling 
into the northern sea. Dionys. Per. 

Aldu&bis. Vid. Dubis. 

Alea, a surname of Minerva, from her temple 
built by Aleus son of Aphidas, at Tegaea in 
Arcadia. The statue of the goddess made of 
ivory was carried by Augustus to Rome. Paus. 

8, c. 4 & 46. A town of Arcadia, built by Aleus. 

It had three famous temples, those of Minerva, 
Bacchus, and Diana the Ephesian. When the 


festivals of Bacchus were celebrated, the women 
were whipped in the temple. Paus. 8, c. 23. 
AlSbas, a tyrant of Larissa, killed by his own 
guards for his cruelties. Ovid, in Ib. 323. 
AlSbion and Dercynus, sons of Neptune, 
were killed by Hercules for stealing his oxen in 
Africa. ApoUod. 2, c. 5. 

Alecto, one of the Furies (a-X')7Y<«), non desino), 
is represented with flaming torches, her head 
covered with serpents, and breathing vengeance, 
war, and pestilence. Vid. Eumenides. Virg. 
Aen. 7, 324, &c., 1. 10, V. 41. 

Alector, succeeded his father Anaxagoras in the 
kingdom of Argos, and was father of Iphis and 
Capaneus. Paus. 2, c. 18. — ApoUod. 3, c. 6, 
Alectryon, a youth whom Mars, during his 
amours with Venus, stationed at the door to 
watch against the approach of the sun. He fell 
asleep, and Apollo came and discovered the 
lovers, who were exposed by Vulcan, in each 
other’s arms, before all the gods. Mars was so 
incensed that he changed Alectryon into a cock, 
which, still mindful of his neglect, early an- 
nounces the approach of the sun. Lucian, in 
Alect. 

Alectus, a tyrant of Britain, in Diocletian’s 
reign, &c. He died A.D. 296. 

AlSius Campus, a place in Lycia, where 
Bellerophon fell from the horse Pegasus, and 
wandered over the country till the time of his 
death. Homer. 11 . 6, v. 201. — Dionys. Perieg. 
872. — Ovid, in Ibid. 257. 

Alemannl, or Alamannl, a people of Germany. 
They are first mentioned in the reign of Caracalla, 
who was honoured with the surname of Aleman'^ 
nicus for a victory over them. Vid. Alamanni. 
AlSmon, the father of Myscellus. He built 
Croton in Magna Graecia. Myscellus is often 
called Alemonides. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 19 8c 26. 
Alemusli, inhabitants of Attica, in whose 
country there was a temple of Ceres and of 
Proserpine. Paus. in Attic. 

Alens, a place in the island of Cos. 

Aleon, or Ales, a river of Ionia, near Colo- 
phon. Paus. 7, c. 5, 1. 8, c. 28. 

AlSse, a town of Sicily, called afterwards 
Achronidion, after the founder. The Romans 
made it an independent city. 

AlSsla, or Alexia, now AUse, a famous city of 
the Mandubii in Gaul, founded by Hercules, as 
he returned from Iberia, on a high hill. J. Caesar 
conquered it. Flor. 3, c. xo. — Cues. Bell, Gall. 7, 
c. 68. 

AlSsium, a town and mountain of Pelopon- 
nesus. Paus. 8, c. 10. 

Aletes, a son of Aegisthus, murdered by 
Orestes. Hygin. fab. 122. 

AlSthes, the first of the Heraclidae, who was 
king of Corinth. He was son of Hippotas, 
Paus. 2, c. 4. A companion of Aeneas, de- 

scribed as a prudent and venerable old man, virg. 
Aen. I, V. 125. 1. 9, v. 246. 

Alethla, one of Apollo’s nurses. 

Aletidas (from aAao/u.ai, to wander), certain 
sacrifices at Athens, in remembrance of Erigone, 
who wandered with a dog after her father 
Icarius. 

Aletrium, a town of Latium, whose inhabi- 
tants are called Aletrinates. Liv. 9, c. 42. 
Aietum, a tomb near the harbour of Carthago 
in Spain. Polyb. xo. 

Aleuidae, a royal family of Larissa in Thessaly, 
descended from Aleuas king of that country. 
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They betrayed their country to Xerxes The 
name^is often applied to the Thessalians without 
distinction. Diod. 16 . — HetodoU 7, c. 6, 172. — 
Pans, 3, c. 8. 1. 7, c. 10. — Adian. Anim. 8, c. 11. 
Aleus, a son of Aphidas king of Arcadia, 
famous for his skill in building temples, Paus. 8, 
c. 4 & 53* 

Alex, a river in. the country of the Bruttii. 
Dionys. Perieg, 

Alexamenus, an Aetolian, who killed Nabis 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, and was soon after 
murdered by the people. Liv, 35, c. 34. 
Alexander I., son of Amyntas, was the tenth 
king of Macedonia. He killed the Persian am- 
bassadors for their immodest behaviour to the 
women of his father’s court, and was the first 
who raised the reputation of the Macedonians. 
He reigned 43 years, and died 451 B,C. Justin. 
7, c. 3.— Hcrodot, 5, 7, 8, & 9. 

Alexander II., son of Amyntas 11., king of 
Macedonia, was treacherously murdered, 370 
B.C., by his younger brother Ptolemy, who held 
the kingdom for four years, and made way for 
Perdiccas and Philip. Justin. 7, c. 5, says 
Eurydice, the wife of Amyntas, was the cause 
of his murder. 

Alexander III., surnamed the Great, was 
son of Philip and Olympias. He was born 355 
B.C., that night on which the famous temple of 
Diana at Ephesus was burnt by Erostratus. 
This event, according to the magicians, was an 
early prognostic of his future greatness, as well 
as the taming of Bucephalus, a horse which 
none of the king’s courtiers could manage ; upon 
which Philip said, with tears in his eyes, that his 
son must seek another kingdom, as that of 
Macedonia would not be sufficiently; large for 
the display of his greatness. Olympias, during 
her pregnancy, declared that she was with child 
by a dragon ; and the day that Alexander was 
born, two eagles perched for some time oh the 
house of Philip, as if foretelling that his son 
would became master of Europe and Asia. He 
was pupil to Aristotle during five years, and he 
received his learned preceptor’s instructions 
with becoming deference and pleasure, and ever 
respected his abilities. When Philip went to 
war, Alexander, in his 15th year, was left 
governor of Macedonia, where he quelled a 
dangerous sedition, and soon after followed his 
father to the field, and saved his life in a battle. 
He was highly offended when Philip divorced 
Olympias to marry Cleopatra, and he even 
caused the death of Attalus, the new queen’s 
brother. After this he retired from court to 
his mother Olympias, but was recalled ; and 
when Philip was assassinated, he punished bis 
murderers ; and, by his prudence and moderation, 
gained the affection of his subjects. He con- 
quered Thrace and Illyricum, and destroyed 
Thebes ; and after he had been chosen chief 
commander of all the forces of Greece, he 
declared war against the Persians, who under 
Darius and Xerxes had laid waste and plundered 
the noblest of the Grecian cities. 'Vith 32,000 
foot and 5000 horse, he invaded Asia, and after 
the defeat of Darius at the Granicus, he con- 
quered all the provinces of Asia Minor. He 
obtained two other celebrated victories over 
Darius at Issus and Arbela, took Tyre after an 
obstinate siege of seven months, and the slaughter 
of 2000 of the inhabitants in cold blood, and 
made himself master ol Egypt, Media, Syria, 


and Persia. From Egypt he visited the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, and bribed the priests, who 
saluted him as the son of their god, and en- 
joined his army to pay him divine honours. 
He built a town which he called Alexandria, 
on the western side of the Nile, near the coast 
of the Mediterranean, an eligible situation which 
his penetrating eye marked as best entitled to 
become the future capital of his immense 
dominions, and to extend the commerce of his 
subjects from the Mediterranean to the Ganges. 
His conquests were spread over India, where 
he fought with Porus, a powerful king of the 
country ; and after he had invaded Scythia, 
and visited the Indian ocean, he retired to 
Babylon loaded with the spoils of the east. His 
entering the city was foretold by the magicians 
as fatal, and their prediction was fulfilled. 
He died at Babylon April 21st, in the 32nd 
year of his age, after a reign of 12 years and 
8 months of brilliant and continued success, 
323 B.C. His death was so premature that some 
have attributed it to the effects of poison, and 
excess of drinking. Antipater has been accused 
of causing the fatal poison to be given him at a 
feast ; and perhaps the resentment of the 
Macedonians, whose services he seemed to 
forget, by entrusting the guard of his body to 
the Persians, was the cause of his death. He 
was so universally regretted, that Babylon was 
filled with tears and lamentations; and the 
Medes and Macedonians declared that no one 
was able or worthy to succeed him. Many 
conspiracies were formed against him by the 
officers of his army, but they were all seasonably 
suppressed. His tender treatment of the wife 
and mother of king Darius, who were taken 
prisoners, has been greatly praised ; and the 
latter, who had survived the death of her son, 
killed herself when she heard that Alexander was 
dead. His great intrepidity more than once 
endangered his life ; he always fought as if sure 
of victory, and the terror of his name was often 
more powerfully effectual than his arms. He 
was always forward in every engagement, and 
bore the labours of the field as well as the 
meanest of his soldiers. During his conquests 
in Asia, he founded many cities, which he called 
Alexandria, after his own name. When he had 
conquered Darius, he ordered himself to be 
worshipped as a god; and Callisthenes, who 
refused to do it, was shamefully put to death. 
He also murdered, at a banquet, his friend 
Clitus, who had once saved his life in a battle, 
because he enlarged upon the virtues and 
exploits of Philip, and preferred them to those 
of his son. His victories and success increased 
his pride ; he dressed himself in the Persian 
manner, and, giving himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation, he set on fire the town of Persepolis 
in a fit of madness and intoxication, encouraged 
by the courtesan Thais ^ Yet, among all his 
extravagances, he was fOd of candour and of 
truth ; and when one of his officers read to him, 
as he sailed on the Hydaspes, a history which 
he had composed of his war& with Porus, and 
in which he had too liberally panegyrized him, 
Alexander snatched the book from his hand, 
and threw it into the river, saying, “ What 
need is there of such flattery ? Are not the 
exploits of Alexander sufficiently meritorious 
in themselves, without the colourings of false- 
. hood? ” He in like maimer rejected a sculptor, 
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who offered to cut mount Athos like him, and 
represent him as holding a town in one hand 
and pouring a river from the other. He forbade 
any sculptor to make his statue except Lysippus, 
and any painter to draw his picture except 
Apelles. On his death-bed he gave his ring to 
Perdiccas, and it was supposed that by this 
singular present he wished to make him his 
successor. Some time before his death, his 
ofl&cers asked him whom he appointed to succeed 
him on the throne ; and he answered, The 
worthiest among you ; but 1 am afraid,” added 
he, “ my best friends will perform my funeral 
obsequies with bloody hands.” Alexander, with 
all his pride, was humane and liberal, easy and 
familiar with his friends, a great patron of learn- 
ing, as may be collected from his assisting 
Aristotle with a purse of money to effect the 
completion of his natural history. He was brave 
often to rashness ; he frequently lamented that 
his father conquered everything, and left him 
nothing to do ; and exclaimed, in all the pride of 
regal dignity, “ Give me kings for competitors, 
and I will enter the lists at Olympia.” All his 
family and infant children were put to death by 
Cassander. The first deliberation that was made 
after^ his decease, among his generals, was to 
appoint his brother PhiUp Aridaeus successor, 
until Roxana, who was then pregnant by him, 
brought into the world a legitimate heir. 
Perdiccas wished to be supreme regent, as 
Aridaeus lacked capacity; and, more strongly 
to establish himself, he married Cleopatra, 
Alexander’s sister, and made alliance with 
Eumenes. As he endeavoured to deprive 
Ptolemy of Egypt, he was defeated in a battle 
by Seleucus and Antigonus, on the banks of the 
river Nile, and assassinated by his own cavalry. 
Perdiccas was the first of Alexander’s generals 
who took up arms against his fellow-soldiers, 
and he was the first who fell a sacrifice to his 
rashness and cruelty. To defend himself against 
him, Ptolemy made a treaty of alliance with 
some generals, among whom was Antipater, who 
had strengthened himself by giving his daughter 
Phila, an ambitious and aspiring woman, in 
marriage to Craterus, another of the generals of 
Alexander. After many dissensions and bloody 
wars among themselves, the generals of Alexander 
laid the foundation of several great empires in 
the three quarters of the globe. Ptolemy seized 
Egypt, where he firmly established himself, and 
where his successors were called Ptolemies, in 
honour of the founder of their empire, which 
subsisted till the time of Augustus. Seleucus 
and his posterity reigned in Babylon and Syria. 
Antigonus at first established himself in Asia 
Minor, and Anti^ater in Macedonia. The de- 
scendants of Antipater were conquered by the 
successors of Antigonus, who reigned in Mace- 
donia till it was reduced by the Romans in the 
time of king Perseus. Lysimachus made himself 
master of Thrace ; and Leonatus, who had taken 
possesion of Phrygia, meditated for a while on 
driving Antipater from Macedonia, Eumenes 
established himself in Cappadocia, but was soon 
overpowered by the combinations of his rival 
Antigonus, and starved to death. During his 
lifetime, Eumenes appeared so formidable to 
the successors of Alexander, that none of them 
dared to assume the title of king. Curt, Arrian, 

& Plut. have written an account of Alexander’s 
pe, Diod, 17 & iS.-^Paus. x, 7, 8, & 
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ir & 12. — Val. Max. — Strab. r, &c.— — A son 
of Alexander the Great, by Roxana, put to death, 
with his mother, by Cassander. Justin. 15, c. z. 

^A man who, after the expulsion of Telestes^ 

reigned in Corinth. Twenty-five years after, 
Teiestes dispossessed him, and put him to 
death. ^A son of Cassander king of Mace- 

donia, who reigned two years conjointly with 
his brother Antipater, and was prevented by 
Lysimachus from revenging his mother Thes- 
salonica, whom his brother had murdered. 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, put him to 

death. Justin. 16, c. i. — Paus. 9, c. 7. a 

king of Epirus, brother of Olympias, and suc- 
cessor to Arybas. He banished Timolaus to 
Peloponnesus, and made war in Italy against the 
Romans, and observed that he fought with men, 
while his nephew, Alexander the Great, was fight- 
ing with an army of women (meaning the 
Persians). He was sumamed Molossus. Justin. 
17, c. 3. — Diod. 16. — Liv. 8, c. 17 & 27. — Strab. 

16. A son of Pyrrhus, was jring of Epirus. 

He conquered Macedonia, from which he was 
expelled by Demetrius. He recovered it by the 
assistance of the Acamanians. Justin. 26, c. 3. — 

Plut. in Pyrrh. A king of Syria, driven from 

his kingdom by Nicanor son of Demetrius Soter, 
and bis father-in-law Ptolemy Philometor. 
Justin, 35, c. I & 2. — Joseph. Ant. Jud. 13. — 

Strab. 17. ^A king of Syria, first csdled 

B^as, was a merchant, and succeeded Deme- 
trius. He conquered Nicanor by means of 
Ptolemy Physcon, and was afterwards killed by 
Antiochus Gryphus son of Nicanor. Joseph. 

Ant. Jud. 13, c. 18. ^Ptolemy, was one of the 

Ptolemean kings in Egypt, His mother Cleopatra 
raised him to the throne, in preference to his 
brother Ptolemy Lathyrus, and reigned con- 
jointly with him. Cleopatra, however, expelled 
him, and soon after recalled him ; and Alexander, 
to avoid being expelled a second time, put her 
to death, and for this unnatural action was him- 
self murdered by one of his subjects. Joseph, A nt. 
Jud. 13. c. 20, &c. — Justin. 39, c. 3 & 4. — Pans. 

I, c. 9. Ptolemy 11,, king of Egypt, was son 

of the preceding. He was educated m the island 
of Cos, and, falling into the hands of Mithridates, 
escaped to Sulla, who restored him to his king- 
dom. He was murdered by his subjects a few 
days after his restoration. Appian. 1. Bell. 

Civ. Ptolemy III., was iting of Egypt after 

his brother Alexander the last mentioned. After 
a peaceful reign, he was banished by his subjects 
and died at Tyre, 65 B.C., leaving his kingdom 
to the Roman people, Vid. Aegyptus and 

Ptolemaeus. Cic. pro Rull. A youth, ordered 

by Alexander the Great to climb the rock Aomus, 
with 30 other youths. He was killed in the 
attempt. Curt. 8, c. ii. A historian men- 
tioned by Plut, in Mario. An Epicurean 

philosopher. Plut. A governor of Aeolia, 

who assembled a multitude on pretence of 
showing them an uncommon spectacle, and 
confined them till they had each bought their 
liberty with a sum of money. Polyaen. 6, c. 10, 

name given to Paris son of Priam. Vid. 

Paris. Jannaeus, a king of Judea, son of 

Hyreanus and brother of Aristobulus, who 
reigned as a tyrant, and died through excess 
of drinking, 79 B.C., after massacring 800 of Ms 
subjects for the entertainment of his concubines. 

-A Paphlagonian, who gained divine honours 
by his magical tricks and impositions, and like- 
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wise procured the friendship of Marcus Aurelius, 

He died 70 years old. A native of Caria, in 

the third century, who wrote a commentary on 
the writings of Aristotle, part of which is stiU 
extant. of Tralles, a physician and philos- 

opher of the fourth century, some of whose works 

in Greek are still extant. A poet of Aetolia, 

in the age of Ptolemy Philadelphus. A 

peripatetic philosopher, said to have been pre- 
ceptor to Nero. A historian, called also 

Polyhistor, who wrote five books on the Roman 
republic, in which he said that the Jews had 
received their laws, not from God, but from a 
woman whom he called Moso. He also wrote 
treatises on the Pythagorean philosophy, 88 B.C. 

A poet of Ephesus, who wrote a poem on 

astronomy and geography. A writer of 

Myndus, quoted by Athenaeus and Aelian. 

A sophist of Seleucia, in the age of Antoninus. 

A physician in the age of Justinian. A 

Thessalian, who, as he was going to engage in 
a naval battle, gave to his soldiers a great 
number of missile weapons, and ordered them to 
dart them continually upon the enemy to render 

their numbers useless. Polyaen. 6, c. 27. A 

son of Lysimachus. Polyaen. 6, c. 12. ^A 

governor of Lycia, who brought a reinforce- 
ment of troops to Alexander the Great. Curt. 7, 

c. 10. A son of Polyperchon, killed in Asia by 

the Dymaeans. Diod. 18 & 19. A poet of 

Pleuron, son of Satyrus and Stratoclea, who 
said that Theseus had a daughter called Iphigenia 

by Helen. Pans. 2, c. 22. A Spartan, killed 

with 200 of his soldiers by the Argives, when he 
endeavoured to prevent their passing through 

the country of Tegea. Diod. 15. A cruel 

tyrant of Pherae, in Thessaly, who made war 
against the Macedonians, and took Pelopidas 
prisoner. He was murdered, 357 B.C., by his 
wife called Thebe, whose room he carefully 
guarded by a Thracian sentinel, and searched 
every night, fearful of some dagger that might 
be concealed to take away his life. Cic. de Inv. 2, 
c. 49. de Off. 2, c. g.—FaZ. Max. 9, c. 13. — Pint. 

& C. Nep. in Pelop. — Pans. 6, c. 5. — Diod. 15 & 

16. — Ovid, in lb. v. 321. Severus, a Roman 

emperor. Vid, Severus. 

Alexandra, the name of some queens of 

Judaea mentioned by Josephus. A nurse of 

Nero. Sueton.inNer. 50. A name of Cassandra, 

because she assisted mankind by her prophecies. 
Lycophr. 

Alexandri Arae, the boundaries, according 
to some, of Alexander’s victories, near the 
Tanais. Plin. 6, c. 16. 

Alexandria, the name of several cities which 
were founded by Alexander, during his conquests 
in Asia ; the most famous are : — A grand and 
extensive city built, 332 B.C., by Alexander, 
bn the western side of the Delta. The illustrious 
founder intended it not only for the capital of 
Egypt, but of his immense conquests, and the 
commercial advantages which its situation 
commanded continued to improve from the time 
of Alexander till the invasion of the Saracens 
in the seventh century. The commodities of 
India were brought there, and thence dispersed 
to the different countries around the Mediter- 
ranean. Alexandria is famous, among other 
curiosities, for the large library which the pride 
or learning of the Ptolemies had collected there, 
at a vast exi^ense, from all parts of the earth. 
This valuable repository was burnt by the orders 
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of the caliph Omar, A.D. 642 ; and it is said that, 
during six months, the numerous volumes 
supplied fuel for the 4000 baths, which con- 
tributed to the health and convenience of the 
populous capital of Egypt. Alexandria was 
likewise distinguished for its schools, not only 
of theology and philosophy, but of physic, 
where once to have studied was a sufl&cient 
recommendation to distant countries. The 
astronomical school, founded by Philadelphus, 
maintained its superior reputation for 10 
centuries, till the time of the Saracens. The 
modern town has been erected upon the ruins of 
Alexandria. Curt. 4, c. 8. — Strab. 17. — Plin. 5, 

c. 10. Another in Albania, at the foot of 

mount Caucasus. Another in Arachosia, in 

India. The capital of Aria, between Hecatom- 

pylon and Bactra. Another of Carmania. 

Another in Cilicia, on the confines of Syria. 

Another the capital of Margiana. Another 

of Troas, &c. Curt. 7. — Plin. 6 , c. 16, 23, & 25. 

Alexandrides, a Lacedaemonian, who married 
his sister’s daughter, by whom he had Dorycus, 

Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. A native of 

Delphi, of which he wrote a history. 

Alexandrina aqua, baths in Rome, built by 
the emperor Alexander Severus. 

Alexandropdlis, a city; of Parthia, built by 
Alexander the Great. Plin. 6, c. 25. 

Alex&nor, a son of Machaon, who built in 
Sicyon a temple to his grandfather Aesculapius, 
and received divine honours after death. Paus. 

2, C. II. 

Alexarchus, a Greek historian. 

Alexas, of Laodicea, was recommended to M. 
Antony by Timagenes. He was the cause that 
Antony repudiated Octavia to marry Cleopatra. 
Augustus punished him severely after the defeat 
of Antony. Plut. in Anton. 

Alexia, or Alesia. Vid. Alesia. 

Alexlc&cus, a surname given to Apollo by the 
Athenians, because he delivered them from the 
plague during the Peloponnesian war. 

Alexinus, a disciple of Eubulides the Milesian, 
famous for the acuteness of his genius and judg- 
ments, and for his fondness for contention and 
argumentation. He died of a wound which he 
had received from a sharp-pointed reed, as he 
swam across the river Alpheus. Diog. in Euclid. 

Alexion, a physician intimate with Cicero. 
Cic. ad Attic. 13, ep. 25, 

Alexippus, a physician of Alexander. Plut. 
in Alex. 

Alexiraes, son of Hercules by Hebe. Apollod. 

2, c. 7. A place of Boeotia, where Alexiraes 

was born, bears also his name. Paus. 9, c. 25. 

Alexirhoe, a daughter of the river Granicus. 
Ovid. Met. 11, v. 763. 

Alexis, a man of Samos, who endeavoured to 
ascertain, by his writings, the borders of his 

country. -A comic poet, 336 B.C., of Thurii, 

the chief playwright of the Middle Comedy, who 
wrote 245 comedies, of which some few frag- 
ments remain. A servant of Asinius Pollio. 

An ungrateful youth of whom a shepherd is 

deeply enamoured, in Virgil’s Eel. 2, ^A 

sculptor, disciple of Polycletes, 87th Olym. 

Plin, 34, c. 8. A schoolfellow of Atticus. 

Cic. ad Attic. 7, ep. 2. 

Alexon, a native of Myndos, who wrote fables. 
Diog. 

Alfaterna, a town of Campania, beyond mount 
Vesuvius, 
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AlfSnus Vanis (P.), a native of Cremona, who, 
by the force of his genius and his application, 
raised himself from his original profession of a 
cobbler to offices of trust at Rome, and at last 
became consul. Horai. i, sal. 3, v. 13c 
Algidum, a town of Latium near Tusculum, 
about 12 miles from Rome. There is a mountain 
of the same name in the neighbourhood. Horat. 
I, od. 21. 

Allacmon, or Haliacmon, a river of Mace- 
donia, separating it from Thessaly. It flows into 
the Aegean sea. Plin. 4, c. 10. 

Aliartus (or -um), or Haliartus, a town of 
Boeotia, near the river Permessus, taken by 

M. Lucretius. Liv. 42, c. 63. Another in 

Peloponnesus, on the coast of Messenia. Slat. 
Theb. 7, V. 274. 

AJicis, a town of Laconia. ^A tribe of Athens. 

AliSnos Gaecina, a quaestor in Boeotia, ap- 
pointed, for his services, commander of a legion 
in Germany, by Galba. When Vitellius was 
hailed as emperor, Caecina joined his side, and 
with Valens led the German legions into Italy. 
Tacit. Hist, i, c. 52. 

Allfae, Alifa, or AJLlpha, a town of Italy, near 
the Vultumus, famous for the making of cups. 
Horat. 2, sat. 8, v. 39. — Liv. 8, c. 25. 

Alilaei, a people of Arabia Feli.x. 

Allmentus, C., a historian in the second Punic 
war, who wrote in Greek an account of Hannibal, 
besides a treatise on military affairs. Liv. 21 
& 30. 

Alindae, a town of Caria. Arrian. 

AUpheria, a town of Arcadia, situate on a h i l l. 
Polyb. 4, c. 77. 

Alirrothius, a son of Neptune. Heering that 
his father had been defeated by Minerva, in his 
dispute about giving a name to Athens, he went 
to the citadel, and endeavoured to cut down the 
olive, which had sprung from the ground and 
given the victory to Minerva ; but in the attempt 
he missed his aim, and cut his own legs so severely 
that he instantly expired. 

AUedius Severus (T.), a Roman knight, who 
married his brother’s daughter to please Agrip- 
pina. A noted glutton in Domitian’s reign. 

Juv. 5, V. 118. 

AUia, a river of Italy, falling into the Tiber. 
The Romans were defeated on its banks by 
Brennus and the Gauls, who were going to plun- 
der Rome, July 17th, 390 B.C. Pint, in Catnil . — 
Liv. 5, c. 37. — Flor. i, c. 13. — Virg. Am. 7, v. 
fjf.—pvid. Art. Am. r, v. 413. 

Allienos, a praetor of Sicily, under Caesar. 
Hirt. Afric. 2. 

AUdbrdges, a warlike nation of Gaul near the 
Rhone, in that part of the country now called 
Savoy, Dauphine, and Vivarais. The Romans 
destroyed their city because they had assisted 
Hannibal. Their ambassadors were allured by 
great promises to join in Catiline’s conspiracy 
against his country; but they scorned the 
offers, and discovered the plot. Dio. — Strab. 4. 
— Tacit. Hist. 1, c. 66 . — Sallust in Jug, bell. 
AUobrj^ges, a people of Gaul, supposed to be 
the same as the AUobroges. Polyb. 30, c. 56. 
AUotrldes, a nation in the southern parts of 
Spain. Strab. 2. 

Allutius, or Albutiuar, a prince of the Celti- 
beri, to whom Scipio restored the beautiful prin- 
cess whom he had taken in battle. 

AJmo, a small river near Rome falling into the 
Tiber. Ovid* Fast. 4, v. 387. — Lucan, i, v. 600, 


Almon, the eldest of the sons of Tyrrhus. He 
was the first Rutxilian killed by the Trojans ; and 
from the skirmish which happened before and 
after his death, arose the enmities which ended 
in the fall of Tumus. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 532. 
Alda, festivals at Athens in honour of Bacchus 
and Ceres, by whose beneficence the husbandmen 
received the recompense of their labours. The 
oblations were the fruits of the earth. Ceres has 
been called from this, Aloas and Alois. 

Aloeus, a giant, son of Titan and Terra. He 
married Iphimedia, by whom Neptune had the 
twins Otus and Ephialtus. Aloeus educated 
them as his own, and from that circumstance 
they have been called Aloides. They made war 
against the gods, and were killed by Apollo and 
Diana. They grew up nine inches every month, 
and were only nine years old when they under- 
took their war. They built the town of Ascra, 
at the foot of mount Helicon. Paus. 9, c. 29! 
— Virg. Aen. 6, v. 582. — Homer. II. 5. Od. 11. 
Aloides, or Aloidae, the sons of Aloeus. Vid. 
Aloeus. 

Aldpe, daughter of Cercyon king of Eleusis, 

I had a child by Neptune, whom she exposed in 
the woods, covered with a piece of her gown. 
The child was preserved, and carried to Alope’s 
father, who, upon knowing the gown, ordered 
his daughter to be put to death. Neptune, who 
could not save his mistress, changed her into a 
fountain. This child, called Hippothoon, was 
preserved by some shepherds and placed by 
Theseus upon his grandfather’s throne. Paus. i 
c. 5 & 39- — Hygin. fab. 187. One of the Har- 
pies. Hygin. fab. 14. A town of Thessaly. 

Plin. 4, c. 7. — Homer. II. 2, v. 682. 

AlopSce, an island in the Palus Maeotis. Strab. 

Another in the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Plin, 

4, c. 12. Another in the Aegean sea opposite 

Smyrna. Id. 5, c. 31. A small village of 

Attica, where was the tomb of Anchimolius, 
whom the Spartans had sent to deliver Athens 
from the tyranny of the Pisistratidae. Socrates 
and Aristides were born there. Aeschin. contra 
Timarch. — Herodot. 5, c. 64. 

Alopius, a son of Hercules and Antiope Apol- 
lod. 2, c. 35. 

Alos, a town of Achaia. Strajb. 9. — Plin. 4, c. 7. 
Alotia, festivals in Arcadia, in commemoration 
of a victory gained over Lacedaemon by the 
Arcadians. 

AlpSnus, the capital of Locris, at the north of 
Thermopylae. Herodot. 7, c. 176 &c. 

Alpes, mountains that separate Italy irom 
Spain, Gaul, Rhaetia, and Germany ; considered 
as^ the highest ground in Europe. From them 
arise several rivers, which, after watering the 
neighbouring countries, discharge themselves 
into the North, Mediterranean, and Euxine 
seas. The Alps are covered with perpetual 
snows, and distinguished, according to their 
situation, by the different names of Cottiae, 
Carnicae, Graiae, Noricae, JuUae, Maritimae, 
Pannoniae, Penninae, Poenae, Rhaetiae, Tri- 
dentinae, Venetae. A traveller was generally five 
days in reaching the top in some parts. They 
were supposed for a long time to be impassable. 
Hannibal marched his army over them, and 
made his way through rocks, by softening and 
breaking them with vinegar. They were in- 
habited by fierce uncivilized nations, who were 
unsubdued till the age of Augustus, who, to 
eternize the victory which he had obtained over 
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them, erected a pillar in their territory. Strdb, 
4 & 5. — Liv. zi, c. 35. — Juv. 10, V. 151. — Herat, 
z, sat. 5, V. 41. — Lucan, i, v. 183. — Tacit. Hist. 
3 » c. 53 * 

Alpheia, a surname of Diana in Elis. It was 
given her when the river Alpheus endeavoured to 

ravish her without success. A surname of the 

nymph Arethusa, because loved by the Alpheus. 
Ovid. Met. 5, v. 487- 

Alphenor, one of Niobe’s sons. Ovid. Met. 6, 
fab. 6. 

AlphSnus. Vid. Alfenus. 

Alphesiboea, daughter of the river Phlegeus, 
married Alcmaeon son of Amphiaraus, who had 
fled to her father’s court after the murder of his 
mother. Vid. Alcmaeon. She received, as a 
bridal present, the famous necklace which Poly- 
nices had given to Eriphyle, to induce her to 
betray her husband Amphiaraus. Alcmaeon 
being persecuted by his mother’s ghost, left his 
wife by order of the oracle, and retired near the 
Achelous, whose daughter Callirhoe had two 
sons by him, and begged of him, as a present, 
the necklace which was then in the hands of 
Alphesiboea. He endeavoured to obtain it, and 
was killed by Temenus and Axion, Alphesiboea’s 
brothers, who thus revenged their sister who had 
been so innocently abandoned. Hygin. fab. 
244. — Propert. 8, el. 15, v. 15. — Paus. 8, c. 24. 
Alphesiboeus, a shepherd, often mentioned in 
Virgil’s eclogues. 

Alpheus, now Alpheo, a famous river of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which rises in Arcadia, and after pass- 
ing through Elis falls into the sea. The god of 
this river fell in love with the nymph Arethusa, 
and pursued her till she was changed into a 
fountain by Diana. The fountain Arethusa is in 
Ortygia, a small island near Syracuse ; and the 
ancients af&rm that the river Alpheus passes 
under the sea from Peloponnesus, and without 
mingling itself with the salt waters, rises again 
in Ortygia, and joins the stream of Arethusa. 
If anything is thrown into the Alpheus in Elis, 
according to their traditions, it will reappear, 
after some time, swimming on the waters of 
Arethusa, near Sicily. Hercules made use of the 
Alpheus to clean the stables of Augeas. Strab. 
6 . — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 694. — Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 10. — 
Lucan. 3, v, 176. — Stat. Theb. 1 & 4. — Mela, z, 
c. 7. — Paus. 5, c. 7. 1 . 6, c. 21. — Marcellin. 25. — 
Plin. z, c. 103. 

Alpbius, or Alfeus, a celebrated usurer ridi- 
culed in Horat. Epod. 2. 

Alpbius Avitus, a writer in the age of Severus, 
who gave an account of illustrious men, and a 
history of the Carthaginian war. 

Alpinus belonging to the Alps. Virg. Aen. 4, 
V. 442. 

Alpinusi (Cornelius), a contemptible poet, 
whom Horace ridicules for the awkward manner 
in which he introduces the death of Memnon in 
a tragedy, and the pitiful style with which he 
describes the Rhine, in an epic poem which he 
attempted on the wars in Germany. Horat. i, 

sat. 10, V. 36. Julius, one of the chiefs of the 

Helvetii. Tacit. Hist. 1, c. 68. 

Alpis, a small river falling into the Danube. 
Alsium, a maritime town at the west of the 
Tiber, now Statua. Sil. 8. 

Alsus, a river of Achaia in Peloponnesus, flow- 
ing from mount Sipylus. Paus. 7, c. 27. A 

shepherd during the Rutulian wars. Virg. Aen. 
V. 304. 


Althaea, daughter of Thestius and Eurythemis, 
married Oeneus king of Calydon, by whom she 
had many children, among whom was Meleager. 
When Althaea brought forth Meleager, the Parcae 
placed a log of wood in the fire, and said, that as 
long as it was preserved, so long would the life 
of the child just bom be prolonged. The mother 
saved the wood from the flames, and kept it 
very carefully; but when Meleager killed his 
two uncles. Althaea's brothers. Althaea, to 
revenge their death, threw the log into the fire, 
and as soon as it was burnt, Meleager expired. 
She was afterwards so sorry for the death she 
had caused, that she killed herself, unable to 
survive her son. Vid. Meleager. Ovid. Met. 8, 
fab. 4. — Homer. II, 9. — Paus. 8, c. 45. 1 . 10, c. 31. 
—Apollod. I, c. 8. 

Althaem&nes, a son of Creteus king of Crete. 
Hearing that either he or his brothers were to 
be their father’s murderers, he fled to Rhodes, 
where he made a settlement, to avoid becoming 
a parricide. After the death of all his other 
sons, Creteus went after his son Althaemenes ; 
when he landed in Rhodes, the inhabitants 
attacked him, supposing him to be an enemy, 
and he was killed by the hand of his own son. 
When Althaemenes knew that he had killed his 
father, he entreated the gods to remove him, 
and the earth immediately opened, and swal- 
lowed him up. Apollod. 3, c. 2. 

Aitinum, a flourishing city of Italy, near 
Aquileia, famous for its wool. Martial, 14, ep. 
z$.~Plin. 3, c. 18. 

Aitis, a sacred grove round Jupiter’s temple at 
Olympia, where the statues of the Olympic 
conquerors were placed. Paus. 5, c. 20, See. 
Altus, a city of Peloponnesus. Xenoph, Hist. 
Grace. 

AJLuntium, a town of Sicily. Plin. 5, c. 8. — 
Cic. in V err. 4. 

AIus, Aiuus, or Halus, a village of Arcadia, 
called also the temple of Aesculapius. Paus. 8, 
c. 25. 

Alyattes I., a king of Lydia, descended from 
the Heraclidae. He reigned 57 years. 

Alyattes H., king of Lydia, of the family of 
the Mermnadae, was father of Croesus. He 
drove the Cimmerians from Asia, and made war 
against the Medes. He died when engaged in a 
war against Miletus, after a reign of 35 years. 
A monument was raised on his grave with the 
money which the women of Lydia had obtained 
by prostitution. An eclipse of the sun termin- 
ated a battle between him and Cyaxares. Hero- 
dot. I, c. 16, 17, &c. — Strab. 13. 

Aiyba, a country near Mysia. Homer. II. 2. 
Alycaea, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 27. 
Alycaeus, son of Sciron, was killed by Theseus. 
A place in Megara received its name from him. 
Plut. in Tkes. 

Aljlmon, the husband of Circe. 

Alyssus, a fountain of Arcadia, whose waters 
could cure the bite of a mad dog. Paus. 8, c. 19. 
Alyxothoe, or Alexirhoe, daughter of Dymus, 
was mother of Aesacus by Priam. Ovid. Met. 
II, V. 763. 

Alyzla, a town of Acarnania on the western 
mouth 01 the Achelous, opposite to the Echinades. 
Cic. ad. Fam. 16, ep. 2. 

Amadocus, a king of Thrace, defeated by his 
antagonist Seuthes. Aristot. 5. — Polit. 10. 
Amage, a queen of Sarmatia, remarkable for 
her justice and fortitude. Poly aen. 8, c. 56 
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Axnalthaea, daughter of Melissus king of 
Crete, fed Jupiter with goat’s milk. Hence some 
authors have called her a goat, and have main- 
tained that Jupiter, to reward her kindnesses, 
placed her in heaven as a constellation, and gave 
one of her horns to the nymphs who had taken 
care of his infant years. This horn, the cornu- 
copia, was called the horn of plenty, and had- 
the power to give the n3unphs whatever they 
desired. Diod, $, 4, 5. — Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 113. — 

Strab. 10. — Hygin. fab. 139. — Pans. 7, c. 26 

A Sibyl of Cumae, called also Hierophile and 
Demophile. She is supposed to be the same 
who brought nine books of prophecies to Tarquin 
king of Rome, &c. Varro. — Ttbul. 2, el. 5, v. 67. 
Vid. Sibyllae. 

Amaltheum, a public place which Atticus had 
opened in his country house, called Amalthea, 
in Epirus, and provided with everything which 
could furnish entertainment and convey instruc- 
tion. Cic, ad. Attic, i, ep. 13. 

Arnica, or Amanus, part of mount Taurus 
in Cilicia. Lucan, 3, v. 24.4. 

Amandus (Cn. Sal.), a rebel general under 
Diocletian, who assumed imperial honours, and 
was at last conquered by Diocletian’s colleague. 
Amantes, or Ajtnantini, a people of Illy- 
ricum descended from the Abantes of Phocis. 
Callimack. 

Am&nus, one of the deities worshipped in 

Armenia and Cappadocia. Strab. ii. A 

mountain in Cilicia. 

Amardcus, an officer of Cinyras, changed into 
marjoram. 

Amardi, a nation near the Caspian sea. Mela, 

I, c. 3. 

Amartus, a city of Greece. Homer. Hymn, in 
Apoll. 

Amaryllis, the name of a countrywoman in 
Virgil's eclogues. Some commentators have sup- 
^sed that the poet spoke of Rome under this 
fictitious appellation. 

Amarynceus, a king of the Epeans, buried at 
Buprasium. Strab. 8. — Paus. 8, c. i. 
Amarynthus, a village in Euboea, whence 
Diana is called Amarysia, and her festivals in 
that town Amarynthia. Euboea is some- 

times called Amarynthus. Paus. i, c. 31. 

Amas, a mountain of Laconia. Paus. 3. 
Am&sSnus, a small river of Latium falling into 
the Tyrrhene sea. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 685. 

Amasia, a city of Pontus, where Mithridates 
the Great and Strabo the geographer were bom. 
Strab. 12. — PUn, 6, c. 3. 

AmSsis, a man who, from a common soldier, 
became king of Egypt. He made war against 
Arabia, and died before the invasion of his 
country by Cambyses king of Persia. He made 
a law that every one of his subjects should 
yearly give an account to the public magis- 
trates of the manner in which he supported him- 
self. He refused to continue in alliance with 
Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, on account of 
his uncommon prosperity. When Cambyses 
came into Egypt, he ordered the body of Amasis 
to be dug up, and to be insulted and burnt ; an 
action which was very offensive to the religious 

notions of the Egyptians. Herodot. i, 2, 3. 

A man who led the Persians against the inhabi- 
tants of Barce. Herodot. 4, c. 201, See. 

Amastxis, the wife of Dionysius the tjnrant of 
Sicily, was sister to Darius, whom Alexander 
conquered. Strab. Also, the wife of Xerxes 
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king of Persia. Vid. Amestris. A city of 

Paphlagonia, ou the Euxine sea. Catull. 
Amastrus, one of the auxiliaries of Perses, 
against Aeetes king of Colchis, killed by Argus 

son of Phryxus. Place. 6, v. 544. A friend of 

Aeneas, killed by Camilla in the Rutulian war. 
Virg. Aen. ii, v. 673. 

Amata, the wife of king Latinus. She had 
betrothed her daughter Lavinia to Turnus, 
before the arrival of Aeneas in Italy. She 
zealously favoured the interest of Tumus, and 
when her daughter was given in marriage to 
Aeneas, she hung herself to avoid the sight of her 
son-in-law. Virg. Aen. 7 &c. 

Am^thus (gen. -untis), now Limisso, a city on 
the southern side of the island of Cyprus, par- 
ticularly dedicated to Venus. The island is 
sometimes called Amathusia, a name not in- 
frequently applied to the goddess of the place. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 51. — Ptol. 5, c. 14. 
Amaxampeus, a fountain of Scythia, whose 
waters embitter the stream of the river Hypanis. 
Herodot. 4, c. 52. 

Ajtnaxia, or Amaxita, an ancient town of 

Troas. A place of Cilicia abounding with 

wood fit for building ships. PUn. 5, c. 9. — 
Strab. 14. 

Amazenes, or MazSnes, a prince of the 
island Oaractus, who sailed for some time with 
the Macedonians and Nearchus in Alexander’s 
expedition to the east. Arrian in Indie. 
Ajenazdnes, or Amazdnides, a famous nation 
of wonien who lived near the river Ther- 
modon in Cappadocia. All their life was em- 
ployed in wars and manly exercises. They never 
had any commerce with the other sex ; but, only 
for the sake of propagation, they visited the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country for a 
few days, and the male children which they 
brought forth were given to the fathers. Accord- 
ing to Justin, they were strangled as soon as 
born, and Diodorus says that they maimed them 
and distorted their limbs. The females were 
carefully educated with their mothers, in the 
labours of the field ; their right breast was burnt 
off that they might hurl a javelin with more 
force, and make a better use of the bow. That 
their name is derived from this custom is in- 
correct. The word Amazon is derived from 
a = not and ju.dCa = cereal food : the Amazons 
were meat eaters. They founded an extensive 
empire in Asia Minor, along the shores of the 
Euxine, and near the Thermodon. They were 
defeated in a battle near the Thermodon by the 
Greeks ; and some of them migrated beyond the 
Tanais, and extended their territories as far as 
the Caspian sea. Themyscyra was the most im- 
portant of their towns ; arid Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Thyatira, and Ephesus, according to some 
authors, were built by them. Diodorus, 1. 3, 
mentions a nation of Amazons in Africa more 
ancient than those of Asia. Some authors, 
among whom is Strabo, deny the existence of 
the Amazons, and of a republic supported and 
governed by women, who banished or extirpated 
all their males ; but Justin and Diodorus par- 
ticularly support it; and the latter says that 
Penthesilea, one of their queens, came to the 
Trojan war on the side of Priam, and that she 
was killed by Achilles, and from that time the 
glory and character of the Amazons gradually 
decayed, and was totally forgotten. The Ama- 
zons of Africa flourished long before the Trojan 
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war, and many of their actions have been attri- 
buted to those of Asia. It is said, that after they 
had subdued almost all Asia, they invaded 
Attica, and were conquered by Theseus. Their 
most famous actions were their expeditions 
against Priam, and afterwards the assistance 
they gave him during the Trojan war ; and 
theu: invasion of Attica, to punish Theseus, who 
had carried away Antiope, one of their queens. 
They were also conquered by Bellerophon and 
Hercules. Among their queens, Hippolyte, 
Antiope, Lampeto, Marpesia, &c., are famous. 
Curtius says that Thalestris, one of their queens, 
came to Alexander, whilst he was pursuing his 
conquests in Asia, for the sake of raising chil- 
dren from a man of such military reputation ; 
and that, after she had remained 13 days with 
him, she retired into her country. The Amazons 
were such expert archers, that, to denote the 
podness of a bow or quiver, it was usual to call 
it Amazonian. Virg. Am. 5, v. 31 1. — Jornand. 
de Reb. Get. c. 7. — Philostr. Icon. 2, c. 5. — Justin. 

2, c. 4. — Curt. 6, c. 5. — Plin. 6, c. 7. 1 . 14, c. 8. 

1 . 36, c. 5. — Herodot. 4, c. no. — Strab. ir. — 
Diod. 2. — Dionvs. Hal. 4. — Paus. 7, c. 2. — Plut. 
in Thes. — Apollod. 2, c. 3 & 5. — Hygin. fab. 14 
& 163. 

Amazdnia, a celebrated mistress of the em- 
peror Commodus. The country of the 

Amazons, near the Caspian sea, 

Amazdnium, a place in Attica, where Theseus 
obtained a victory over the Amazons. 

Amazdnius, a surname of Apollo at Lace- 
daemon. 

Ambarri, a people of Gallia Celtica, on the Arar, 
related to the Aedui. Caes. Bell. Gall, i, c. ii. 
Ambarvaiia, a joyful procession round the 
ploughed fields, in honour of Ceres the goddess of 
corn. There were two festivals of that name 
celebrated by the Romans, one about the month 
of April, the other in July. They went three 
times round their fields crowned with oak leaves 
singing hymns to Ceres, and entreating her to 
preserve their corn. A sow, a sheep, and a bull, 
called ambarvaliae hostiae, were afterwards im- 
molated, and the sacrifice has sometimes been 
called suovetaurilia, from sus, ovis, and taurus. 

A description of the ceremony is to be found in 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. Virg. G. i, v. 
339 & 345. — Tib. 2, el. i, v. 19. — Cato de R. R. 
c. 141. 

Amb^nus, a mountain of European Sarmatia. 
Place. 6, c. 85. 

Ambialltes, a people of Gallia Celtica. Caes. 
Bell. Gall. 3, c. 9. 

Ambifinum, a town of the Belgae, now Amiens. 

Its inhabitants conspired against J. Caesar. Caes. 
Bell. Gall. 2, c. 4. 

Ambiatinum, a village of Germany, where the 
emperor Caligula was born. Sueton. in Cal. 8. 
Ambigfitus, a king of the Ccltae, in the time of 
Tarquinius Priscus. Seeing the great population 
of his country, he sent his two nephews, Sigovesus 
and Bellovesus, with two colonies, in quest of 
new settlements ; the former towards the 
Hercynian, woods, and the other towards Italy. 
Liv. 5, c. 34, &c. 

Arnbidrix, a king of the Eburones in Gaul. 

He was a great enemy to Rome, and was killed 
in a battle with J. Caesar, in which 60,000 of his 
countrymen were slain. Caes. Bell. Gall. 5, c. 11, 

26. 1. 6, c. 30. 

Axnbivius, a man mentioned by Cicero de Senect. 
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Amblada, a town of Pisidia. Strab. 

Ambracia, a city of Epirus near the Acheron, 
the residence of king Pyrrhus. Augustus, after 
the battle of Actium, called it Nicopolis. Mela, 
2, c. 3. — Plin. 4, c. I. — Polyb. 4, c. 63. — Strab. 10. 

Ambracius Sinus, a bay of the Ionian sea, 
near Ambracia, about 300 stadia deep, narrow 
at the entrance, but within nearly 100 stadia in 
[ breadth, and now called the gulf of Larta. 

[ Polyb. 4, c. 63. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Flor. 4, c. ii. — 

1 Strab. 10. . 

Ambri, an Indian nation. Justin. 12, c. 9. 

Ambrones, certain nations of Gaul, who lost 
their possessions by the inundation of the sea, 
and lived upon rapine and plunder, whence the 
i word Ambrones implied a dishonourable meaning. 
They were conquered by Marius. Pha. in Mario. 
i Ambrosia, festivals observed in honour of 
[ Bacchus in some cities in Greece. They were the 

1 same as the Brumalia of the Romans. One of 

[ the daughters of Atlas, changed into a constella- 
tion after death. ^The food of the gods was 

I called ambrosia, and their drink nectar. The word 
j signifies immortal. .It had the power of giving 
immortality to all those who ate it. It was 
sweeter than honey, and of a most odoriferous 
smeU ; and it is said that Berenice, the wife of 
Ptolemy Soter, was saved from death by eating 
ambrosia given her by Venus. Titonus was 
made immortal by Aurora, by eating ambrosia ; 
and in like manner Tantalus and Pelops, who, 
on account of their impiety, had been driven 
from heaven, and compelled to die upon earth. 
It had the power of healing wounds, and there- 
fore Apollo, in Homer’s Iliad, saves Sarpedon’s 
body from putrefaction, by rubbing it with 
ambrosia ; and Venus also heals the wounds of 
her son in Virgil’s Aeneid, with it. The gods 
used generally to perfume the hair with ambrosia ; 
as Juno when she adorned herself to captivate 
Jupiter, and Venus when she appeared to Aeneas. 
Homer. II. i, 14, 16, & 24.— Lucian de ded Syrid. 
— Catull. ep. 100. — Theocrit. Id, 15. — Virg. Aen, 
I, V. 407. 1 . 12, v. 419. — Ovid. Met. 2. — Pindar. 
I, Olymp. 

Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, obliged the em- 
peror Theodosius to do penance for the murder 
of the people of Thessalonica, and distinguished 
himself by his writings, especially against the 
Arians. He was born at Treves, where hjs father 
was prefect of Gallia Narbonensis, and he him- 
self became consular prefect of Liguria with 
Milan as his headquarters, resigning his office 
when he was elected bishop in place of Maxen- 
tius. Some of his theological writings are still 
extant ; his sermons contributed to Augustine’s 
conversion ; and his hymns have been a solace 
to countless Christians. Only four can be cer- 
tainly attributed to him, the best known being 
the Christmas hymn “ Veni redemptor gentium,*' 
and the ** Aeterne rerum conditor." He died A. D. 
397. 

Ambryon, a man who wrote the life of Theo- 
critus of Chios. Diog. 

Ambryssus, a city of Phocis, which receives 
its name from a hero of the same name. Paus. 
xo, c. 35. 

AjmbQbftiae, Syrian women of immoral lives, 
who, in the dissolute period of Rome, attended 
festivals and assemblies as minstrels. The name 
is derived by some from Syrian words, which 
signify a flute. Horat. 1, sat. 2. — Sueton, in 
Ner, 27. 
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Ambulli, a surname of Castor and Pollux, in 
Sparta. 

Ameles, a river of hell, whose waters no vessel 
could contain. Plut. 10, de Rep. 

Amenaniis, a river of Sicily, near mount 
Aetna, now Guidicello. Strab. 5. 

Amenldes, a secretary of Darius the last king 
of Persia. Alexander set him over the Arimaspi. 
Curt. 7, c. 3. 

Amendcles, a Corinthian said to be the first 
Grecian who built a three-oared galley at Samos 
and Corinth. Thucyd. r, c. 13. 

Ameria, a city of Umbria, whose osiers 
{Amerinac salices) were famous for the binding of 
vines to the elm trees. Plin. 3. c. 14. — Virg. G. i, 
V. 265. 

Amestr&tus, a town of Sicily, near the Halesus. 
The Romans besieged it for seven months, and 
it 3delded at last after a third siege, and the 
inhabitants were sold as slaves. Polyb. i, c. 24. 

Amestris, queen of Persia, was wife to Xerxes. 
She cruelly treated the mother of Artiante, her 
husband^s mistress, and cut off her nose, ears, 
lips, breast, tongue, and eyebrows. She also 
buried alive 14 noble Persian youths, to appease 
the deities under the earth. Herodot. 7, c. 61. 

1. 9, c. III. A daughter of Oxyartes, wife to 

Lysimachus. Diod. 20. 

Amida, a city of Mesopotamia, besieged and 
taken by Sapor king of Persia. Ammian. 19. 
Amilos, or Amilus, a river of Mauritania, 
where the elephants go to wash themselves by 

moonlight. Plin. 8, c. i. A town of Arcadia. 

Paus. in Arcadic. 

Amimdne, or Amymdne, a daughter of 
Danaus, changed into a fountain which is near 
Argos, and flows into the lake Lerna. Ovid. Met. 

2, v. 240. 

Aminea, or Amminea, a part of Campania, 
where the inhabitants were great husbandmen. 
Its wine was highly esteemed. Virg. G. 2, v. 97. 

A place of Thessaly. 

Aminias, a famous pirate, whom Antigonus 
employed against ApoUodorus tyrant of Cas- 
sandrea. Polyaen. 4, c. 18, 

Amlnius, a river of Arcadia. Pans. 8, c. 30. 
Amindcles, a native of Corinth, who flourished 
705 B.C. 

Amisena, a country of Cappadocia. Strab. 12. 
Amisias, a comic poet, whom Aristophanes 
ridiculed for his insipid verses. 

Amissas, an officer of Megalopolis in Alex- 
ander's army. Curt. 10, c. 8. 

Amitemum, a town of Italy, where Sallust 
was bom. 'The inhabitants assisted Turnus 
against Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 710. — Plin. 3, 
c. 5. — Liv. 28, c. 45. 

Amith&on, or Axnythfion, was father to 
Melampus the famous prophet. Stat. Theb. 3, 

V. 451. 

Ammfilo, a festival in honour of Jupiter in 
Greece. 

Ammifinus. Vid. Marcellinus. 

Ammon, or Hammon, a name of Jupiter, 
worshipped in Libya. He appeared under the 
form of a ram to Hercules, or, according to others, 
to Bacchus, who, with his army, suffered the 
greatest extremities for want of water, in the 
deserts of Africa, and showed him a fountain. 
Upon this Bacchus erected a temple to his father, 
under the name of Jupiter Ammon, with horns 
of a ram. The ram, according to some, was made 
a constellation. The temple of Jupiter Ammon 


was in the deserts of Libya, nine days’ journey 
from Alexandria. It had a famous oracle, which 
according to ancient tradition, was established 
about 18 centuries before the time of Augustus 
by two doves which flew away from Thebais in 
Egypt* and came, one to Dodona, and the 
other to Libya, where the people were soon 
informed of their divine mission. The oracle 
of Hammon was consulted by Hercules, Perseus, 
and others ; but when it pronounced Alexander 
to be the son of Jupiter, such flattery destroyed 
its long-established reputation, and in the age 
of Plutarch it was scarcely known. The situation 
of the temple was pleasant ; and according to 
Ovid. Met. 15, v. ^10, —Lucret^ 6, v. X47,— 
Herodot. in Melpom., — Curt. 4, c. 7, there was 
near it a fountain whose waters were cold at 
noon and midnight, and warm in the morning 
and evening. There were above 100 priests in 
the temple, but only the elders delivered oracles. 
There was also an oracle of Jupiter Ammon in 

Ethiopia. Plin. 6, c. 29. — Strab. i, ii, & 17, 

Plut. cur. orac. edi. desierint, & in Isid. — Curt. 
6, c. 10. 1. 10, c. 5. — Herodot. i, c. 6. 1. 2, c. 32 & 
55. 1. 4, c. 44.— 3, c. 18. 1. 4, c. as.—Hygin. 
fab. 133. Poet. Ast. 2, c. 20.~Justin. i, c. 9. 

1. II, c. 1 1. A king of Libya, father to Bacchus. 

He gave his name to the temple of Hammon 
according to Diod. 8. 

Ammon and Brothas, two brothers famous 
for their skill in boxing. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 107. 
Ammdnia, a name of Juno in Elis, as being 
the wife of Jupiter Ammon. Paus. 5, c. 15. 
Ammdnii, a nation of Africa, who derived 
their origin from the Egyptians and Ethiopians. 
Their language was a mixture of that of the two 
peoples from whom they were descended. Herodot. 

2, 3, & 4. 

Ammdnlus, sumamed Saccas “ the porter.” 
Bom a Christian he apostatized, and founded 
the first school of Neo-platonism at Alexandria 
A.D. 232, having amongst his pupils Origen 
and^ Plotinus. Among his works was the treatise, 

IIcpl 'Ofxoiwv. A writer who gave an account 

of sacrifices, as also a treatise on the harlots of 

Athens. Athen. 13. An Athenian general sur- 

named Barcas. Polyb. 3. 

Ammothea, one of the Nereides. Hesiod. 
Theog. 

Amnias, a river of Bithynia. Appian. de bell 
Mithr. 

Amnisus, a port of Cnossus, at the north of 
Crete, with a small river of the same name, near 
which Luema had a temple. The nymphs of the 
place were called Amnisiades. Callim. 
Amoebaeus, an Athenian player of great 
reputation, who sung at the nuptials of Demetrius 
and Nicaea. Polyaen. 4, c. 6. 

Amometus, a Greek historian. Plin. 6, c. 17. 
j^or, the son of Venus, was the god of love 
Vtd. Cupido. 

Amorges, a Persian general, killed in Caria. 
in the reign of Xerxes. Herodot. 5, c. 121. 
.^orgos, an island among the Cyclades, where 
Simonides was born. The Romans used it as a 
place of banishment. Strab. 10. 

Amp^lus, a promontory of Samos,- A town 

of Crete, of Macedonia, of Liguria 

and Cyrene. A favourite of Bacchus, son of 

a satyr ^d a nymph, made a constellation after 
death. Ovtd. Fast, 3, v. 407. 

Ampelusia, a promontory of Africa, in Mau- 
ntaaia. Mela, i, c. 5 & 6. 
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Ampbea, a city of Messeaia, taken by the 
Lacedaemonians. Pans. 4, c. 5. 

Amphialaus, a famous dancer in the island 
of the Phaeacians. Homer. Od. 8. 

Amphi&nax, a king of Lycia in the time of 
Acrisius and Proetus. Apollod. 2, c. 2. 
Amphiaraides, a patronymic of Alcmaeon as 
being son of Amphiaraus. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 43. 
Ajaiphiaraus, son of Oileus, or, according 
to others, of Apollo by Hypermnestra, was at the 
chase of the Calydonian boar, and accompanied 
the Argonauts in their expedition. He was 
famous for his knowledge of futurity, and 
thence he is called by some son of Apollo. He 
married Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus king of 
Argos, by whom he had two sons, Alcmaeon 
and Amphilochus. When Adrastus, at the 
request of Polynices, declared war against 
Thebes, Amphiaraus secreted himself, not to 
accompany his brother-in-law in an expedition 
in which he knew he was to perish. But Eriphyle, 
who knew where he had concealed himself, was 
prevailed upon to betray him by Polynices, who 
gave her as a reward for her perfidy a famous 
golden necklace set with diamonds. Amphiaraus 
being thus discovered, went to the war, but pre- 
viously charged his son Alcmaeon to put to death 
his mother Eriphyle, as soon as he was informed 
that he was killed. The Theban war was fatal 
to the Argives, and Amphiaraus was swallowed 
up in his chariot by the earth, as he attempted 
to retire from the battle. The news of his death 
was brought to Alcmaeon, who immediately 
executed his father’s command, and murdered 
Eriphyle. Amphiaraus received divine honours 
after death, and had a celebrated temple and 
oracle at Oropos in Attica. His statue was 
made of white marble, and near his temple was 
a fountain, whose waters were ever held sacred. 
They only who had consulted his oracle, or had 
been delivered from a disease, were permitted 
to bathe in it, after which they threw pieces of 
gold and silver into the stream. Those who 
consulted the oracle of Amphiaraus first purified 
themselves, and abstained from food for twenty- 
four hours, and three days from wine, after 
which thy sacrificed a ram to the prophet, and 
spread the skin upon the ground, upon which 
they slept in expectation of receiving in a dream 
the answer of the oracle. Plutarch, de Orat. 
Defect., mentions that the oracle of Amphiaraus 
was once consulted in the time of Xerxes, by 
one of the servants of Mardonius, for his master, 
who was then with an army in Greece ; and 
that the servant, when asleep, saw in a dream 
the priest of the temple, who upbraided him 
and drove him away, and even threw stones at 
his head when he refused to comply. This 
oracle was verified in the death of Mardonius, 
who was actually killed by th^ blow of a stone 
which he received on the head. Cic. de Div, i, 
c. 40. — Philostr. in vit. — Apollon. 2, c. ii. — 
Homer. Od. 15, v. 243, Scc.—Hygin. fab. 70, 73, 
128, & 150. — Diod. 4. — Ovid. 9, fab. 10. — Pans, r, 
c. 34. 1. 2, c. 37. 1. 9, c. 8 & ig.~Ae$chyl. Sept, 
ante Theb. — Apollod. i, c. 8 & 9. 1. 3, c, 6, &c. — 
Sltab. 8. 

Amphlclea, a town of Phocis, where Bacchus 
had a temple. 

Amphicrates, a historian who wrote the 
lives of illustrious men. Diog. 

Amphlctyon, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
reigned at Athens after Cranaus, and first 


attempted to give the interpretation of dreams, 
and to draw omens. Some say that the deluge 

happened in his age. Justin. 2, c. 6. ^The 

son of Helenus, who first established the cele- 
brated council of the Amphictyons, composed of 
the wisest and most virtuous men of some cities 
of Greece. This august assembly consisted of 
12 persons, originally sent by the following 
states : the lonians, Dorians, Perhaebians, 
Boeotians, Magnesians, Phthians, Locrians, 
Malians, Phocians, Thessalians, Dolopes, and 
the people of Oeta. Other cities in process of 
time sent also some of their citizens to the 
council of the Amphictyons, and in the age of 
Antoninus Pius, they were increased to the 
number ‘of 30. They generally met twice every 
year at Delphi, and sometimes sat at Thermo- 
pylae. They took into consideration all matters 
of difference which might exist between the 
various states of Greece. When the Phocians 
plundered the temple of Delphi the Amphictyons 
declared war against them, and this war was 
supported by all the states of Greece, and lasted 
10 years. The Phocians, with their allies the 
Lacedaemonians, were deprived of the privilege 
of sitting in the council of the Amphictyons, and 
the Macedonians were admitted in their place, 
for their services in support of the war. About 
60 years after, when Brennus, with the Gauls, 
invaded Greece, the Phocians behaved with such 
courage, that they were reinstated in all their 
former privileges. Before they proceeded to 
business, the Amphictyons sacrificed an ox to 
the god of Delphi, and cut his flesh into small 
pieces, intimating that union and unanimity 
prevailed in the several cities which they repre- 
sented. Their decisions were held sacred and 
inviolable, and even arms were taken up to 
enforce them. Pans, in Phocic. & Achaic . — 
Strdb. 8. — Suidas. — Hesych. — Aeschin. 

Amphidamus, a son of Aleus, brother to 
Lycurgus. He was of the family of the Inachidae. 

Pans. 8, c. 4. One of the Argonauts. Place. 

I, V. 376. A son of Busiris, killed by Hercules. 

Apollod. 2, c. 5. 

Amphldrdmia, a festival observed by private 
families at Athens, the fifth day after the birth of 
every child. It was customary to run round the 
fire with a child in their arms ; whence the name 
of the festivals. 

Ajcnphigenia, a town of Messenia in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Stat. Theb. 4, v. 178. 

Amphildchus, a son of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle. After the Trojan war, he left Argos, 
his native country, and built Amphilochus, a 

town of Epirus. Strab. y.—Paus. 2, c. 18. 

An Athenian philosopher who wrote upon agri- 
culture. Varro de R.R. i. 

Amphilji^tus, a soothsayer of Acarnania, who 
encouraged Pisistratus to seize the sovereign 
power of Athens. Herodot. i, c. 62. 

Amphimfiche, a daughter of Amphidamus, 
wife of Eurystheus. Apollod. 2. 

Amphimfichus, one of Helen’s suitors, son 
of Cteatus. He went to the Trojan war. Apollod. 

3, c. 10. — Hygin. fab. 97. A son of Actor and 

Theronice. Pans. 5, c. 3. 

AmphimSdon, a Libyan killed by Perseus, 

in the court of Cepheus. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 75. 

One of Penelope’s suitors, killed by Telemachus. 
Homer. Od. 22, v. 283. 

Amphindme, the name of one of the attend- 
ants of Thetis. Homer, II. 18, v. 44. 
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Amphindmus, one of Penelope’s suitors, 
killed by Telemachus. Homer. Od. 16 & 22, 
Amphindmus and Anapius, two brothers, 
who, when Catana and the neighbouring cities 
were in flames, by an eruption from mount Aetna, 
saved their parents upon their shoulders. The 
fire, as it is said, spared them while it consumed 
others by their side ; and Pluto, to reward their 
uncommon piety, placed them after death in the 
island of Leuce, and they received divine honours 
in Sicily. Val. Max. 5, c. 4. — Sirah. 6. — Hal. 14, 
V. 197. — Seneca de Bcnef. 

Amphlon, was son of Jupiter, by Antiope 
daughter of Nycteus, who had married Lycus, 
and had been repudiated by him when he 
married Dirce. Amphion was born at the same 
birth as Zethus, on mount Citheron, where 
Antiope had fled to avoid the resentment of 
Dirce ; and the two children were exposed in 
the woods, but preserved by a shepherd. Vid. 
Antiope. When Amphion grew up, he cultivated 
poetry, and made such uncommon progress in 
music that he is said to have been the in- 
ventor of it, and to have built the walls of 
Thebes at the sound of his lyre. Mercury taught 
him music, and gave him the l5rre. He was 
the first who raised an altar to this god. Zethus 
and Amphion united to avenge the wrongs which 
their mother had suffered from the cruelties of 
Dirce. They besieged and took Thebes, put 
Lycus to death, and tied his wife to the tail of a 
wild bull, which dragged her through precipices 
till she expired. The fable of Amphion’s moving 
stones and raising the walls of Thebes at the 
sound of his lyre, has been explained by suppos- 
ing that he persuaded, by his eloquence, a wild 
and uncivilized people to unite together and 
build a town to protect themselves against the 
attacks of their enemies. Homer. Od. ii. — 
A polled. 3, c. 5 & 10. — Paus. 6, c. 6. 1 . 6, c. 20. 1 . 9, 
c. 5 & 17. — Propert. 3, el. 15. — Ovid, de Art. Am. 
3, v. 323. — Horat. 3, od. 11. Art. Poet. v. 394. — 

Stat. Theb. i, v. 10. A son of lasus king of 

Orchomenos, by Persephone daughter of Mius. 
He married Niobe daughter of Tantalus, by 
whom he had many children, among whom was 
Chloris the wife of Neleus. He has been con- 
founded by mythologists with the son of Antiope, 
though Homer in his Odyssey speaks of them 
both, and distinguishes them beyond contradic- 
tion. The number of Amphion’s children, 
according to Homer, was 12, six of each sex; 
according to Aelian, 20 ; and according to Ovid, 
14, seven males and seven females. "V^en 
Niobe boasted herself heater, and more de- 
serving of immortality than Latona, all her 
children, except Chloris, were destroyed by the 
arrows of Apollo and Diana ; Niobe herself was 
changed into a stone, and Amphion killed 
himself in a fit of despair. Homer. Od. ii, v. 261 
& 282. — Aelian. V. H. 12, v. s^’—Ovid. Met. 6, 

fab. 5. One of the Argonauts. Hygin. fab. 14, 

A famous painter and sculptor, son of 

Acestor of Cnossus. PUn. 36, c. 10. One of 

the Greek generals in the Trojan war, Homer. 
II. 13, V. 602. 

Amphipoles, magistrates appointed at Syra- 
cuse by Timoleon, after the expulsion of 
Dionysius the younger. The ofi&ce existed for 
above 300 vears. Diod. 16. 

Amphipolis, a town on the Str5nmon, between 
Macedonia and Thrace. An Athenian colony, 
under Agnon son of Nicias, drove the ancient 


inhabitants, called Edonians, from the country, 
and built a city, which they called Amphipolis, 
i.e. a town surrounded on all sides, because the 
Strymon flowed all around it. It has been also 
called Acra, Strymon, Myrica, Eion, and the 
town of Mars. It was the cause of many wars 
between the Athenians and Spartans. Thticyd. 
4, c. 102, &c. — Herodot. 5, c. 126. 1 . 7, c. 114. — 
Diod. II, 12, &c. — C. Nep. in dm. 
Amphipj^ros, a surname of Diana, because 
she carries a torch in both her hands. Sophocles in 
Trach. 

Amphiretus, a man of Acanthus, who artfully 
escaped from pirates who had made him prisoner. 
Polyaen. 6. 

Ainphiroe, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. 
Theog. v. 361. 

Ajmphis, a Greek comic poet of Athens, son of 
Amphicrates, contemporary with Plato. Besides 
his comedies he wrote other pieces, which are 
now lost. Suidas. — Diog. 

Ajtnphisbaena, a two-headed serpent in the 
deserts of Libya, whose bite was venomous and 
deadly, Lucan. 9, v. 719. 

Amphissa, or Issa, a daughter of Macareus, 
beloved by Apollo. She gave her name to a city 
of Locris near Phocis, in which was a temple of 
Minerva. Liv. 37, c. 5. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 703, — 

Lucan. 3, v. 172. A town of the Bruttii on the 

east coast. 

Amphissene, a country of Armenia. 
Amphissus, a son of Dryope. Ovid. Met. 9, 
fab. 10. 

AmphisthSnes, a Lacedaemonian, who fell 
delirious in sacrificing to Diana. Paus. 3, c. 16. 
Amphistides, a man so naturally destitute of 
intellect, that he seldom remembered that he 
ever had a father. He wished to learn arithmetic, 
but never could comprehend beyond the figure 4 
Aristot. probl. 4. 

AJnphistrfitus and Rhecas, two men of 
Laconia, charioteers to Castor and Pollux. Strah. 
II. — Justin. 42, c. 3. 

Amphitea, the mother of Aegialeus by Cya- 
nippus, and of three daughters, Argia, Deipyle, 
and Aegialea, by Adrastus king of Argos. She 

was daughter to Pronax. Apollod. i. The 

wife of Autolycus, by whom she had Anticlea 
the wife of Laertes. Homer. Od. 19, v. 416. 
AmpbLitheatruzn, a large round or oval 
building at Rome, where the people assembled 
to see the combats of gladiators, of wild beasts, 
and other exhibitions. The amphitheatres of 
Rome were generally built of wood. Statilius 
Taurus was the first who made one of stone. 
AmphithSmis, a Theban general, who in- 
volved the Lacedaemonians in a war with his 
country. Plut. in Lys. — Paus. 3, c. 9. 
Amphithoe, one of the Nereides. 

Amphitrite, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
married Neptune, though she ha'd made a vow of 
perpetual celibacy. She had by him Triton, one 
of the sea deities. She had a statue at Corinth 
in the temi>le of Neptune, She is sometimes 
called Salatia, and is often taken for the sea 
itself, Varro de L. L. 4. — Hesiod. Theog. 930. 
— Apollod. 3. — Claudian de Rapt. Pros, i, v, 104. 

— Ovid. Met. 1, v. 14. One of the Nereides. 

Ajoiphitryon, a Theban prince, son of Alcaeus 
and Hipponome. His sister Anaxo had married 
ElectiYon king of Mycenae, whose sons were 
killed in a battle by the Teleboans. Electryori 
promised his crown and daughter Alcniena to 
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him who could revenge the death of his sons 
upon the Teleboans ; and Amphitryon offered 
himself and was received, on condition that he 
should not approach Alcmena before he had 
obtained a victory, Jupiter, who was captivated 
with the charms of Alcmena, borrowed the 
features of Amphitryon when he was gone to 
the war, and introduced himself to Electryon’s 
daughter as her husband returned victorious. 
Alcmena became pregnant of Hercules by 
Jupiter, and of Iphiclus by Amphitryon, after 
his return. Vid. Alcmena. When Amphitryon 
returned from the war, he brought back to 
Electryon the herds which the Teleboans had 
taken from him. One of the cows having strayed 
from the rest, Amphitryon, to bring them 
together, threw a stick, which struck the horns 
of the cow, and rebounded with such violence 
upon Electryon, that he died on the spot. After 
this accidental murder, Sthenelus, Electryon’s 
brother, seized the kingdom of Mycenae, and 
obliged Amphitryon to leave Argolis, and retire 
to Thebes with Alcmena. Creon king of Thebes 
purified him of the murder. Apollod. 2, c. 4. — 
Virg. Aen. 8, v. 213. — Propert, 4, d. 10, v. i. — 
Hesiod, in Scut. Hercul. — Hygin. fab. 29. — 
Paus. 8, c. 14- 

Amphltrydniddes, a surname of Hercules, as 
the supposed son of Amphitryon. Virg, Aen. 8, 
v. 103. 

Amphltus, a priest of Ceres, at the court of 
Cepheus. Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 5. 

AmphotSrus, was appointed commander of a 
fleet in the Hellespont by Alexander. Curt. 3, 

c. I. A son of Alcmaeon. 

Amphr^sus, a river of Thessaly, near which 
Apollo, when banished from heaven, fed the 
flocks of king Admetus. From this circumstance 
the god has been called Amphryssius and his 
priestess Amphryssia. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 580. — 
Lucan. 6, v. 367. — Virg. G. 3. v. 2. Aen. 6, 

V. 398. A river of Phrygia, whose waters 

rendered women liable to barrenness. Plin. 32, 
c, 2. 

Ampia Lablena lex was enacted by T. 
Ampius and A. Labienus, tribunes of the people, 
A.U.C, 693. It gave Pompey the Great the 
privilege of appearing in triumphal robes and 
with a golden crown at the Circensian games, and 
with a praetexta and golden crown at theatrical 
plays. 

Ampracia. Vid. Ambracia. 

Ampysides, a patronymic of Mopsus son of 
Ampyx. Ovid. Met. 8, v, 316. 

Ampyx, a son of Pelias. Paus. 7, c. 18. A 

man mentioned by Ovid. Met. 5, v. 184. ^The 

father of Mopsus. Orph. in Argon. — Paus. 5, 
c. 17- 

Amsactus, a lake in the country of the Hir- 
pini, to the east of Capua, whose waters are so 
sulphureous that they infect and destroy what- 
ever animals come near the place. It was 
through this place that Virgil made the fury 
Alecto descend into hell, after her visit to the 
upper regions. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 565.— Ctc. de 
Div, I, c. 36. 

AmilUus, king of Alba, was son of Procas and 
youngest brother to Numitor. The crown be- 
longed to Numitor by right of birth ; but 
Amulius dispossessed him of it, and even put 
to death his son Lausus, and consecrated his 
daughter Rhea Sylvia to the service of Vesta, 
to prevent her ever becoming a mother. Yet, 
B* 


in spite of all these precautions, Rhea became 
pregnant by the god Mars, and brought forth 
twins, Romulus and Remus. Amulius, who was 
informed of this, ordered the mother to be buried 
alive for violating the laws of Vesta, which en- 
joined perpetual chastity, and the two children 
to be thrown into the river. They were provi- 
dentially saved by some shepherds, or, as others 
say, by a she-wolf ; and when they had attained 
the years of manhood, they put to death the 
usurper, Amulius, and restored the crown to 
their grandfather. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 67. — Liv. i, 
c. 3 & 4. — Pint. inRomul. — Flor. i, c. i. — Dionys. 

Hal. A celebrated painter. Plin. 35, c. 10, 

Amyci Portus, a place in Pontus, famous for 
the death of Amycus king of the Bebryces. His 
tomb was covered with laurels, whose boughs, as 
is reported, when carried on board a ship, caused 
uncommon dissensions among the sailors. Plin. 
5, c. 32. — Arrian. 

Amycla, a daughter of Niobe, who, with her 
sister Meliboea, was spared by Diana, when her 
mother boasted herself greater than Diana. Paus. 

2, c. 22. Homer says that all the daughters 

perished. II. 24. Via, Niobe. The nurse of 

Alcibiades. 

Amyclae, a town of Italy between Caieta and 
Terracina, built by the companions of Castor and 
Pollux. The inhabitants were strict followers of 
the precepts of Pythagoras, and therefore ab- 
stained from flesh. They were killed by serpents, 
which they thought it impious to destroy, though 
in their own defence. Plin. 8, c. 29. Once 
a report prevailed in Amyclae that enemies 
were coming to storm it ; upon which the in- 
habitants made a law that forbade such a report 
to be credited, and when the enemy really 
arrived, no one mentioned it, or took up arms 
in his own defence, and the town was easily 
taken. From this circumstance the epithet of 
tacitae has been given to Amyclae. Virg. Aen. 
10, V. 564.— Sil. 8, V. 529. A city of Pelo- 

ponnesus, built by Amyclas. Castor and Pollux 
were born there. The country was famous for 
dogs. Apollo, called Amyclaeus, had a rich and 
magnificent temple there, surrounded with de- 
lightful groves. Paus. 3, c. iB.—Stat. Theb. 4, 
V. aaz.—Sirab. B.—Virg. G. 3, v. 345.— Ow'd, de 
Art. Am. 2, v. 5. 

Amyclaeus, a sculptor. Paxss, 10, c. 13. A 

surname of Apollo. 

Amyclas, son of Lacedaemon and Sparta, built 
the city of Amyclae. His sister Eurydice mar- 
ried Acrisius king of Argos, by whom she had 

Danae. Paus. 3, c. i. 1 . 7, c. 18. The master 

of a ship in which Caesar embarked in disguise. 
When Amyclas wished to put back to avoid a 
violent storm, Caesar, unveiling Ws head, dis- 
covered himself, and bidding the pilot pursue his 
voyage, exclaimed, Caesarem vehis, Caesarisque 
fortunam. Lucan, 5, v. 520. 

Amycus, son of Neptune by Melia, or Bithynis, 
according to others, was king of the Bebryces. 
He was famous for his skill as a boxer, and he 
challenged all strangers to a trial of strength. 
When the Argonauts, in their expedition, stopped 
on his coasts, he treated them with great kind- 
ness, and Pollux accepted his challenge, and 
killed him when he attempted to overcome him 
by fraud, Apollon. 2, Argon. — Tkeocrit, Id. 22. 

— Apollon. I, c. 9. One of the companions 

of Aeneas, who almost perished in a storm on the 
coast of Africa. He was killed by Turnus, Virg. 
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Aen. I, V. 225. 1. 9, V. 772. Another, likewise 

killed by Tumus. Ib. 12, v. 509. A son of 

Ixion and the cloud. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 245. 

Amj^don, a city of Paeonia in Macedonia, 
which sent auxiliaries to Priam during the Trojan 
war. Homer. 11. 2, 

Amymdne, daughter of Danaus and Europa, 
married Enceladus son of Aegyptus, whom she 
murdered the first night of her nuptials. She 
wounded a satyr with an arrow which she had 
aimed at a stag. The satyr pursued her, and 
even offered her violence, hut Neptune delivered 
her. It was said that she was the only one of 
the 50 sisters who was not condemned to fill a 
leaky tub with water in hell, because she had 
been continually employed, by order of her 
father, in supplying the city of Argos with water 
in a great drought. Neptune saw her in this 
employment, and was enamoured of her. He 
carried her away, and in the place where she 
stood, he raised a fountain by striking a 
rock. The fountain was called Amymone. She 
had Nauplius by Neptune. Propert. 2, el. 26, 
V. 46. — Apollod. 2. — Strab. 8. — Pans. 2, c. 37. — 

Ovid. Amor, i, v. 515. — Hygin. fab. 169. A 

fountain and rivulet of Peloponnesus, flowing 
through Argolis into the lake of Lerna. Ovid, 
Met. 2, V. 240. 

Amyntas I., was king of Macedonia after his 
father Alcetas. His son Alexander murdered 
the ambassadors of Megabyzus, for their wanton 
and insolent behaviour to the ladies of his father’s 
court. Bubares, a Persian general, was sent with 
an army to revenge the death of the ambassadors ; 
but instead of making war, he married the kind’s 
daughter, and defended his possessions. JusHn. 

7, c. 3. — Herodot. 5, 7, & 8. The second of 

that name was son of Menelaus, and king of 
Macedonia after his murder of Pausanias. He 
was expelled by the Illyrians, and restored by the 
Thessalians and Spartans. He made war against 
the Illyrians and Olynthians, and lived to a great 
age. His wife Eurydice conspired against his 
life ; but her snares were discovered in time 
by one of his daughters by a former wife. He 
had Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, Alexander 
the Great’s father, by his first wife ; and by the 
other he had Archelaus, Aridaeus, and Menelaus. 
He reigned 24 years ; and soon after his death 
his son Philip murdered all his brothers, and 
ascended the throne. — Justin. 7, c. 4 & 9. — Diod. 

14, &c. — C. Nep. & Pint, in Pelopid. There is 

another king of Macedonia of the same name, 
but of his life few particulars are recorded in 

history. A man who succeeded Deiotarus, in 

the kingdom of Gallograecia. After his death it 
became a Roman province under Augustus. 

Strab. 12. One of Alexander’s officers. 

Another officer who deserted to Darius, and was 
killed as he attempted to seize Egypt. Curt. 3, 
c. 9. A son of Antiochus, who withdrew him- 

self from Macedonia, because he hated Alex- 
ander. An officer in Alexander’s cavalry. He 

had two brothers, called Simias and Polemon. 
He was accused of a conspiracy against the king, 
on account of his great intimacy with Philotas, 
and acquitted. Curt. 4, c. 15. 1. 6, c. 9. 1. 8, c. 12. 

A shepherd’s name in Virgil’s Eclog. A 

Greek writer who composed several works quoted 
by Athenaeus, 10 & 12. 

Amynti&nus, a historian in the age of Anto- 
ninus, who wrote a treatise in commendation of 
Philip, Olympias, and Alexander. 


Amyntor, a king of Argos, son of Phrastor. 
He deprived his son Phoenix of his eyes, to 
punish him for the violence which he had offered 
to Clytia his concubine. Hygin. fab. 173. — 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 307. — Apollod, 3. — Homer. II. 9. 

A general of the Dolopes. Ovid. Met. 12, 

V. 364. A son of Aegyptus, killed by Damone 

the first night of his marriage. Hygin. fab. xyo. 
Ajuiyricus Campus, a plain of Thessaly. 
Polyb. 3. 

Amyris, a man of Sybaris, who consulted the 
oracle of Delphi concerning the probable dura- 
tion of his country’s prosperity, &c. 

Amyrius, a king by whom Cyrus was killed 
in a battle. Ctesias. 

Amj^rus, a town of Thessaly. A river men- 

tioned by Val. Place. 2, v. ir. 

Araystls, a river of India falling into the 
Ganges. Arrian, in Indie. 

Amythfion, a son of Cretheus king of lolchos, 
by Tyro. He married Idomene, by whom he 
had Bias and Melampus. After his father's 
death, he established himself in Messenia with 
his brother Neleus, and re-established or regu- 
lated the Olympic games. Melampus is called 
Amythaonius^ from his father Amythaon. Virg. 
G. 3, V. 550. — Diod. 4. — Apollod. i. — Homer. Od. 

II. A son of Hippasus, who assisted Priam 

in the Trojan war, and was killed by Lycomedes. 
Homer. II. 17, 

Amytls, a daughter of Astyages, whom Cyrus 

married. Ctesias. A daughter of Xerxes, who 

married Megabyzus, and disgraced herself by her 
debaucheries, 

Anfices, or Anactes, a name given to Castor 
and Pollux among the Athenians. Their festivals 
were called Anaceia. Plut. in Thes. — Cic. N. D. 
3 f c. 31. 

Anacharsis, a Scythian philosopher, 592 B.C., 
who, on account of his wisdom, temperance, and 
extensive knowledge, has been called one of the 
seven wise men. Like his countrymen, he made 
use of a cart instead of a house. He was wont 
to compare laws to cobwebs, which can stop 
only small flies, and are unable to resist the 
superior force of large insects. When he returned 
to Scythia from Athens, where he had spent 
some time in study, and in the friendship of 
Solon, he attempted to introduce there the laws 
of the Athenians, which so irritated his brother, 
who was then on the throne, that he killed 
him with an arrow. Anacharsis rendered him- 
self famous among the ancients by his writings, 
and his poems on war, the laws of Scythia, «S:c. 
The two letters to Croesus and Hanno, still ex- 
tant, which are attributed to him, are no longer 
recognized as authentic. Later authors have 
attributed to him the invention of tinder, of 
anchors, and of the potter’s wheel. The name of 
Anacharsis has become very familiar to modern 
ears, by Barthelemi’s work called the travels of 
Anacharsis. Herodot. 4, c. 46, 76, y7,~~^Plut. in 
Conviv. — Cic. in Tusc. 5, c. 32, — Strab. y. 
Anacium, a mountain with a temple sacred to 
the Anaces in Peloponnesus. Polyaen. i, c. 21. 
Anacreon, a famous lyric poet of Teos in 
Ionia, highly favoured by Polycrates and Hip- 
parchus son of Pisistratus. He was of a lascivi- 
ous and intemperate disposition, much given to 
drinking, and deeply enamoured of a youth 
called Bathyllus. His odes are still extant, and 
the uncommon sweetness and elegance of his 
poetry have been the admiration of every age 
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and country. He lived to his 85 th year, and, 
after every excess of pleasure and debauchery, 
choked himself with a grape stone and expired. 
Plato says that he was descended from an illus- 
trious family, and that Codrus, the last king of 
Athens, was one of his progenitors. His statue 
was placed- in the citadel of Athens, representing 
him as an old drunken man, singing, with every 
mark of dissipation and intemperance. Anacreon 
flourished 533 B.C. All that he wrote is not 
extant, and many of the pieces which appear in 
the Anacreontica ’* are by other hands and of 
much later date. Paus. i, c. 2, 25. — Strah, 14. — 
Aelian. V. H. 9, c. 4. — Ctc. in Tusc. 4, c. 33. — 
Horat, epod, 14, v. 20. — PUn. 7, c. 7. — Herodot, 
3, C. 131 . 

Anactdrla, a woman of Lesbos , wantonly loved 
by Sappho. Ovid. Her. 15, v. 17. 

Amactoria, or Anactorium, a town of Epirus, 
in a peninsula towards the gulf of Ambracia. 
It was founded by a Corinthian colony, and was 
the cause of many quarrels between the Cor- 
cyreans and Corinthians. Augustus carried the 
inhabitants to the city of Nicopolis, after the 
battle of Actium. Strab. 10. — Thucyd. i, c. 55. 

PUn. 4, c. 1. 1. 5, c. 29. An ancient name of 

Miletus. 

Anadyomfine, a valuable painting of Venus, 
represented as rising from the sea, by Apelles. 
Augustus bought it and placed it in the temple 
of J. Caesar. The lower part of it was a little 
defaced, and there were found no painters in 
Rome able to repair it. Plin. 35, c. 10. 
Anagnia, now Anagni, a city of the Hemici in 
Latium, where Antony struck a medal when he 
divorced Octavia and married Cleopatra. Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. 684. — Strab. 5. — Ital. 8, v. 392. 
Anagogia, a festival, celebrated by the people 
of Eryx in Sicily, in honour of Venus. Aelian. 
V. H. I, c. 15. H. A, 4, c. 2. 

Anagyrontum, a small village of Attica. 
Herodot. 

Analtis, a goddess of Armenia. The virgins 
who were consecrated to her service esteemed 
themselves more dignified by public prostitution. 
The festivals of the deity were called Sacarum 
Festa ; and when they were celebrated both 
sexes assisted at the ceremony, and inebriated 
themselves to such a degree, that the whole was 
concluded by a scene of the greatest lascivious- 
ness and intemperance. They were first insti- 
tuted by Cyrus, when he marched against the 
Sacae, and covered tables with the most ex- 
quisite dainties, that he might detain the enemy 
by the novelty and sweetness of food to which 
they were unaccustomed, and thus easily destroy 

them. Strab. Diana was also worshipped under 

this name by the Lydians. Plin. 33, c. 4. 
Ananias, an lambic poet. Athen. 

An&plie, an island that rose out of the Cretan 
sea, and received this name from the Argonauts, 
who, in the middle of a storm, suddenly saw the 
new moon. Apollo was worshipped there, and 
called Anaphaeus. Apollonius. 

Anaphlystus, a small village of Attica near 
the sea, called after an ancient hero of the same 
name, who was son of Troezen. 

AnSpus, a river of Epirus. Thucyd. 2, c. 82. 

Of Sicily, near Syracuse. Id. 6, c. 96. 

Anartes, a people of Lower Pannonia. Caes. 
Bell. Gall. 6, c. 35. 

Anas, a river of Spain, now called Guadiana. 
Strab. 3. 


Anatdle, one of the Horae. Uygin. fab. 183. 

A mountain near the Ganges, where Apollo 

ravished a nymph called Anaxibia. 

Anauchidas, a Samian wrestler. Paus. 5, c. 27. 

Anaurus, a river of Thessaly, near the foot of 
mount Pelion, where Jason lost one of his 

sandals. Callim. in Dian. A river of Troas 

near Ida. Coluth. 

Anausis, one of Medea’s suitors, killed by 
St3rrus. Val. Place. 6, v. 43. 

Anax, son of Coelus and Terra, father to 
Asterius, from whom Miletus was called Anac- 
toria. Paus. 1. c. 36. 1. 7, c. 2. 

Ajiaxagdras, succeeded his father Megapenthes 
on the throne of Argos. He shared the sove- 
reign power with Bias and Melampus, who had 
cured the women of Argos of madness. Paus. 2, 

c. 18- A Ciazomenian philosopher, son of 

Hegesibulus, disciple to Anaximenes and pre- 
ceptor to Pericles and Euripides. He disregarded 
wealth and honours, to indulge his fondness for 
meditation and philosophy. He applied him- 
self to astronomy, gave scientific accounts of 
eclipses, meteors, and rainbows, and predicted 
that one day a stone would fall from the sun, 
which it is said really fell into the river Aegos. 
Anaxagoras travelled into Egypt for improve- 
ment, and used to say that he preferred a grain 
of wisdom to heaps of gold. Pericles was in the 
number of his pupils, and often consulted him 
in matters of state ; and once dissuaded him 
from starving himself to death. The ideas of 
Anaxagoras concerning the heavens seemed wild 
and extravagant to the Athenians. He supposed 
that the sun was inflammable matter, about the 
bigness of Peloponnesus ; and that the moon 
was inhabited. The heavens he believed to be 
of stone, and the earth of similar materials. He 
was accused of impiety and condemned to die ; 
but he ridiculed the sentence, and said it had 
long been pronounced upon him by nature. 
Being asked whether his body should be carried 
into his own country, he answered, no, as the 
road that led to the other side of the grave was 
as long from one place as the other. His scholar 
Pericles pleaded eloquently and successfully for 
him, and the sentence of death was exchanged 
for banishment. In prison, the philosopher is 
said to have attempted to square the circle, or 
determine exactly the proportion of its diameter 
to the circumference. When the people of Lamp- 
sacus asked him before his death whether he 
wished anything to be done in commemoration 
of him, “ Yes,” said he, ‘‘ let the boys be allowed 
to play on the anniversary of my death.” This 
was carefully observed, and that time, dedicated 
to relaxation, was called Anaxagoreia. He died 
at Lampsacus in his 72nd year, 428 B.C. His 
writings were not much esteemed by Socrates, 
but Aristotle valued him highly. Diog. in VitA. 
— Plut. in Nicid & PericL — Cic. Acad. Q, 4, c. 23. 

Tusc. I. c. 43. A sculptor of Aegina. Paus. 

5, c. 23. A grammarian, disciple of Zenodotus. 

£}iog, An orator, disciple of Socrates. Diog. 

^A son of Echeanox, who, with his brothers 

Codrus and Diodorus, destroyed Hegesia- tyrant 
of Ephesus. 

Anaxander, of the family of the Heraclidae, 
was son of Eurycrates and king of Sparta. The 
second Messenian war began in bis reign, in 
which Aristomenes so egregiously signalized him- 
self. His son was called Eurycrates. Herodot. 
2, c. 204. — Plut. in Apoph. — Paus. 3, c. 3. 1. 4, 
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c. 15 & x6. A general of Megalopolis, taken 

by the Thebans. 

Anaxandrides, son of Leon and father to 
Cleomenes I. and Leonidas, was king of Sparta. 
By the order of the Ephori, he divorced his wife, 
of whom he was extremely fond, on account of 
her barrenness ; and he was the first Lace- 
daemonian who had two wives. Herodot. i, 5, 

& 7. — Plut. in Apoph, I. — Pans. 3, c. 3, &c. 

A son of Theopompus. Herodot. 8, c. 131. A 

comic poet of Rhodes in the age of Philip and 
Alexander. He was the first poet who intro- 
duced intrigues and rapes upon the stage. He 
was of such a passionate disposition, that he tore 
to pieces all his compositions which met with no 
success. He composed about 100 plays, of which 
10 obtained the prize. Some fragments of his 
poetry remain in Athenaeus. He was starved to 
death by order of the Athenians, for satirizing 
their government. Aristot. 3, Rhet. 

Anaxarchus, a philosopher of Abdera, one of 
the followers of Democritus, and the friend of 
Alexander. When the monarch had been 
wounded in a battle, the philosopher pointed to 
the place, adding, “ That is human blood, and 
not the blood of a god.” The freedom of Anax- 
.archus offended Nicocreon, and after Alex- 
ander’s death, the tyrant, in revenge, seized the 
philosopher, and pounded him in a stone mortjy: 
with iron hammers. He bore this with much 
resignation, and exclaimed. “ Pound the body^ 
of Anaxarchus, for thou dost not pound his 
soul.” Upon this Nicocreon threatened to cut out 
his tongue, and Anaxarchus bit it off with his 
teeth, and spat it out into the tyrant’s face. 
Ovid, in Ib. V. 571. — Plut. in Symp. 7. — Diog. in 

Vitd. — Cic. in Tu$c. 2, c. 22. A Theban 

general. Thucyd. 8, c. too. 

AnaxarSte, a girl of Salamis, who so arro- 
gantly despised the addresses of Iphis, a youth 
of ignoble birth, that the lover hanged himself 
at her door. She saw this sad spectacle without 
emotion or pity, and was changed into a stone. 
Ovid. Met. 14, v. 748. 

AnaxSnor, a musician, whom M. Antony 
greatly honoured, and presented with the 
tribute of four cities. Strah. 14. 

Anaxias, a Theban general. Pans. 2, c. 22. 

Anaxibla, a sister of Agamemnon, mother of 
seven sons and two daughters by Nestor. Pans. 

2, c. 29. A daughter of Bias, brother to the 

physician Melampus. She married Pelias king 
of lolchos, by whom she had Acastus and four 
daughters — Pisidice, Pelopea, Hippothoe, and 

Alcestis. Apollod. i, c. 9. She is called 

daughter of Dymas by Hygin. fab. 14. 

Amaxicr&tes, an Athenian archon. Pans. 10, 
c. 23. 

Anaxld&mus, succeeded his father Zeuxi- 
damus on the thione of Sparta. Pans. 3, c. 7. 
I. 4i c. IS* 

Anaxilas, or Anaxilaus, a Messenian, tyrant 
of Rhegium. He took Zancle, and was so mild 
and popular during his reign, that when he 
died, 476 B.C., he left his infant sons to the care 
of one of his servants, and the citizens chose 
rather to obey a slave than revolt from their 
benevolent sovereign’s children. Justin. 3, c. 2. 
—Pau$. 4, c. 23. 1. 5, c. 27. — Thucyd. 6, c. 5. — 

Herodot. 6, c. 23. 1. 7, c. 167, A magician of 

Larissa, banished from Italy by Augustus. 

A ^ Pythagorean philosopher. A physician. I 

PUn. 19, c. I. A historian, who began his 1 


history with bitter invectives against former 
writers. Dionys. Hal .’-- — A Lacedaemonian. 

Plui. Alcib. A comic writer, about the looth 

Olympiad. 

Anaxilides, wrote some treatises concerning 
philosophers, and mentioned that Plato’s mother 
became pregnant by a phantom of the god 
Apollo, from which circumstance her son was 
called the prince of wisdom. Diog. in Plut. 
Anaximander, a Milesian philosopher, the 
companion and diseiple of Thales. He was the 
first who constructed spheres, asserted that the 
earth was a flat disk in the centre of all things, 
and taught that men were born of earth and water 
mixed together, and heated by the beams of 
the sun ; that the earth moved, and that the 
moon received light from the sun, which he con- 
sidered as a circle of fire like a wheel, about 
28 times bigger than the earth. He made the 
first geographical maps and sun-dials. He died 
in the 64th year of his age, 547 B.C. Cic. 
Acad. Quaest. 4, c. 37. — Diog. in Vit. — Plin. 2, 
c. 70. — Plut. Ph. He had a son who bore his 
name. Strab. i. 

AnaximSnes, a philosopher, son of Erasis- 
tratus and disciple of Anaximander, whom he 
succeeded in his school. He said that the air 
was the cause of every created being, and a self- 
existent divinity, and that the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, rotated about the earth. He 
considered the earth as a plane, and the heavens 
as a solid concave figure, on which the stars 
were fixed like nails, an opinion prevalent at 
that time, and from which originated the pro- 
verb, ri €1 ovfxivh'i «ju.Tr^<roi, if the heavens should 
fall, to which Horace has alluded, 3 Od. 3, 
V. 7. He died 504 B.C. Cic. Acad. Quaest. 
4. c. 37, de Nat. D. 1, c. lo.-^Plut. Ph. — Plin. 

2, c. 76. A native of Lampsacus, son of 

Aristoclcs. He was pupil to Diogenes the cynic, 
and preceptor to Alexander the Great, of whose 
life, and that of Philip, he wrote the history. 
When Alexander, in a fit of anger, threatened 
to put to death all the inhabitants of Laixipsacus, 
because they had maintained a long siege against 
him, Anaximenes was sent by his countrymen 
to appease the king, who, as soon as he saw him, 
swore he would not grant the favour he was 
going to ask. Upon this, Anaximenes begged 
the king to destroy the city and enslave the 
inhabitants, and by this artful request the city 
of Laxnpsacus was saved from destruction. 
Besides the life of Philip and his son, ho wrote a 
history of Greece, in 12 books, all now lost. 
His nephew bore the same name, and wrote an 
account of ancient paintings. Paus. 6, c. xS.*— 
Val. Max. 7, c. in Vit. 

Anaxipdlls, a comic poet of Thasos. PUn. 

14, c. 14. A writer on agriculture, likewise of 

Thasos. 

Anaxljppus, a comic writer in the age of 
Demetrius. Ho used to say that philosophers 
were wise only in their speeches, but fools in 
their actions. Athen. 

Anaxirrhoe, a daugher of Coronus, who 
married Epeus. Paus. 5, c. 1. 

Anaxis, a Boeotian historian, who wrote a 
history down to the age of Philip son of Amyntas. 

Dtod. 25. A son of Castor and Hilaira. 

Anaxo, a virgin of Troezen cairied away by 

Theseus. Plut. in Thes. A daughter of Alceus, 

mother of Alcmeme by Electryon, 

Ancae»i«»> the son of Lycurgus and Autiuoe, 
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was in the expedition of the Argonauts. He 
was at the chase of the Calydonian boar, in 
which he perished, Hygin. fob. 173 & 248, — 

Ovid,. Met. 8. ^The son of Neptune and 

Astypalaea. He went with the Argonauts, and 
succeeded Tiphis as pilot of the ship Argo. He 
reigned in Ionia, where he married Sarnia 
daughter of the Maeander, by whom he had 
four sons, Perilas, Enudus, Samus, Alithersus, 
and one daughter called Parthenope. Orpheus 
Argon. He was once told by one of his servants, 
whom he pressed with hard labour in his vine- 
yard, that he never would taste of the produce 
of his vines. He had already the cup in his 
hand, and called the prophet to convince him of 
his falsehood ; when the servant, yet firm in 
his prediction, uttered this well-known proverb : 
IloXXa /jcera^ii Trc'Xet kvXlkos koX xetXeo? aKpov. 
There* s many a slip Hwixt the cup and the lip. 

At that very moment Ancaeus was told that a 
wild boar had entered his vineyard ; upon which 
he threw down the cup, and ran to drive away 
the wild beast. He was killed in the attempt. 
Ancalites, a people of Britain near the Trino- 
ban tes. Caes. Bell. Gall. 5, c. 21. 

Ancarius, a god of the Jews. Vid. Anchialus. 

Ancharia, a family of Rome. The name of 

Octavia’s mother. Plut. in Anion. 

Ancharius, a noble Roman killed by the 
artisans of Marius during the civil wars with 
ulla. Plut. in Mario. 

Anchemdlus, son of Rhoetus king of the Mar- 
rubii in Italy, ravished his mother-in-law 
Casperia, for which he was expelled by his 
father. He fled to Turnus, and was killed by 
Pallas son of Evander, in the wars of Aeneas 
against the Latins. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 389. 
Anchesites, a wind which blows from Achisa, 
a harbour of Epirus. Cic, ad Attic. 7, ep. i. — 
Dionys. Hal. 

Anchesmus, a mountain of Attica, where 
Jupiter Anchesmius had a statue. 

Anchi&le, or Anchiala, a city on the sea coast 
of Cilicia. Sardanapalus, the last king of 
Assyria, built it, with Tarsus in its neighbour- 
hood, in one day. Strab. 14. — Plin. 5, c. 27. 
The founder was buried there, and had a statue 
under which was a famous inscription in the 
Syrian language, denoting the great intemper- 
ance and dissipation which distinguished all 
his life. There was a city of the same name in 
Thrace, called by Ovid the city of Apollo. 
There was another in Epirus. Ovid. Trvst. i, 
el. 10, V. 36.-“ PWn. 4, c. XI, — Mela, 2, c. 2. 

Anchl&lus, a famous astrologer. A great 

warrior, father of Mentes. One of the Phaca- 

cians. Homer. Od .-— — A god of the Jews, as 
some suppose, in Martial’s epigrams, 11, ep. 95. 
Anchimollus, a Spartan general sent against 
the Pisistratidae, and killed in the expedition. 

Herodot. 5, c. 63. A son of Rhoetus, Vid. 

Anchemolus. 

Anchinoe, a daughter of Nilus and wife of 

Belus. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

Anchion. Vid. Chlon. 

Axichlse, a city of Italy. Dionys. Hal. 
Anchlses, a son of Capys by Themis daughter 
of Ilus. He was of such a beautiful complexion, 
that Venus came down from heaven on mount 
Ida, in the forrtji of a nymph, to enjoy his com- 
pany. The goddess became pregnant, and 
forbade Anchises ever to mention the favours 


he had received, on pain of being struck with 
a thunderbolt. The child which Venus brought 
forth was called Aeneas ; he was educated as 
soon as bom by the nymphs of Ida, and, when 
of a proper age, was entrusted to the care of 
Chiron the centaur. When Troy was taken, 
Anchises had become so infirm that Aeneas, 
whom the Greeks permitted to take away 
whatever he esteemed most, carried him 
through the flames upon his shoulders, and thus 
saved his life. He accompanied his son in his 
voyage towards Italy, and died in Sicily, in the 
8oth year of his age. He was buried on mount 
Eryx by Aeneas and Acestes king of the country, 
and the anniversary of his death was afterwards 
celebrated by his son and the Trojans on his 
tomb. Some authors have maintained that 
Anchises had forgotten the injunctions of Venus, 
and boasted at a feast that he enjoyed her 
favours on mount Ida, upon which he was killed 
by a thunderbolt. Others say that the wounds he 
received from the thunderbolt were not mortal, 
and that they only weakened and disfigured his 
body. Virgil, in the sixth book of the Aeneid, 
introduces him in the Elysian fields, relating to 
his son the fates that were to attend him, and 
the fortune of his descendants the Romans. 
Vid. Aeneas. Virg. Aen. i, 2, &c. — Hygin. fab. 
94, 254, 260, 270. — Hesiod. Theog. v. loio. — 
Apollod. 3.— Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 34. — Homer. II. 20, 
& Hymn, in Vener. — Xenoph. Cyneg. c. 1. — 
Dionys. Hal. i, de Antiq. Rom, — Paus. 8, c. la, 
says that Anchises was buried on a mountain in 
Arcadia, which, from him, has been called 

Anchisia. An Athenian archon. Dionys. 

Hal. 8. 

Anchisia, a mountain of Arcadia, at the 
bottom of which was a monument of Anchises. 
Paus. 8, c. 12 & 13. 

Anchlsi^des, a patronymic of Aeneas, as 
being the son of Anchises. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 348, 
&c. 

Anchoe, a place near the mouth of the Cephisus, 
where there is a lake of the same name. Strab. 

Anchdra, a fortified place in Galatia. 

Anchfirus, a son of Midas king of Phrygia, 
who sacrificed himself for the good of his country 
when the earth had opened and swallowed up 
many buildings. The oracle had been con- 
sulted, and gave for answer, that the gulf would 
never close, if Midas did not throw into it what- 
ever he had most precious. Though the king 
had parted with many things of immense value, 
yet the gulf continued open, till Anchurus, 
thinking himself the most precious of his father’s 
possessions, took a tender leave of his wife and 
family, and leaped into the earth, which closed 
immediately over his head. Midas erected there 
an altar of stones to Jupiter, and that altar 
was the first object which he turned to gold, 
when he had received his fatal gift from the 
gods. This unpolished lump of gold existed still 
in the age of Plutarch. Plut. in Parall. 

Ancile, a sacred shield, which, according to 
the Roman authors, fell from heaven in the 
reign of Numa, when the Roman people laboured 
under a pestilence. Upon the preservation of 
this shield depended the fate of the Roman 
empire, and therefore Numa ordered ii of the 
same sixe and form to be made, that if ever any 
attempt was made to carry them away, the 
plunderer might find it difficult to distinguish 
the true one. They were made with such exact- 
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ness, that the king promised Veterius Mamurius, 
the artist, whatever reward he desired. Vtd. 
Mamurius. They were kept in the temple of 
Vesta, and an order of priests was chosen to 
watch over their safety. These priests were 
called Salii, and were 12 in number ; they 
carried, every year on March ist, the shields 
in a solemn procession round the walls of 
Rome, dancing and singing praises to the god 
Mars. This sacred festival continued three 
days, during which every important business 
was stopped. It was deemed unfortunate to be 
married on those days, or to undertake any 
expedition ; and Tacitus, in i Hist., has attri- 
buted the unsuccessful campaign of the emperor 
Otho against Vitellius to his leaving Rome during 
the celebration of the Ancyliorum festum. 
These two verses of Ovid explain the origin 
of the word Ancile, which is applied to these 
shields ; 

Idque ancile vocal, quod ah omni parte recisutn 
est, 

Quemque notes oculis, angulus omnis ahesL 
Fast. 3, v. 377 . 

Varro de L. L. 5, c. 6 .—Val. Max. i, c. i.--Juv. 

2, v. 124. — Plut. in Nutn. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 664. — 
Dionys. Hal. 2. — Liv. i, c. 20. 

Ancon, or Ancdna, a town of Picenum, built 
by the Sicilians, with a harbour in the form of a 
crescent or elbow {ayKuiv), on the shores of the 
Adriatic. Near this place is the famous chapel of 
Loretto, supposed by mediaeval historians to 
have been brought through the air by angels, 
August loth, A.D. 1291, from Judaea, where it 
was a cottage, inhabited by the virgin Mary. 
The reputed sanctity of the place has often 
brought 100,000 pilgrims in one day to Loretto. 
Plin. 3, c. tS'-^Lucan. 2, v. 402.— Jial. 8, v. 437. 

Ancus Martius, the fourth king of Rome, was 
grandson to Numa by his daughter. He waged 
a successful war against the Latins, Veientes, 
Fidenates, Volsci, and Sabines, and joined 
mount Janiculum to the city by a bridge, and 
enclosed mount Martius and the Aventine within 
the walls of the city. He extended the confines 
of the Roman territories to the sea, where he 
built the town of Ostia, at the mouth of the 
Tiber. He inherited the valour of Romulus 
with the moderation of Numa. He died 616 
B.C., after a reign of 24 years, and was succeeded 
by Tarquin the elder. Dionys. Hal. 3, c. 9. — 
Liv. I, c. 32, &c.—Flor. 1, c. 4.— KtVg. Aen. 

6, V. 815. 

Anc^ra, the chief city of Galatia and centre 
of Roman trade from the East. Before his 
death Augustus wrote an account of the chief 
events of his reign, which he ordered to be 
engraved on tablets and set up in the chief cities 
of the empire. This was done, but the only 
copy yet found was discovered at Ancyra aud 

is known as Monumentum Ancyranum. A 

town of Phrygia. Paus. i. 

Anda, a city of Africa. Polyb. 

Andabfitae, certain gladiators who fought 
blindfolded, whence the proverb, Andabatanm 
more, to denote rash and inconsiderate measures, 
Cic. 6, ad Famil. ep. 10 

Andania, a city of Arcadia, where Aristomene 
was educated. Paus. 4, c. i, &c. It received its 
name from a gulf of the same name. Id. 4. c. 33. 

Andegavla, a country of Gaul, near the Tu- 
rones and the ocean. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 41. 


Andera, a town of Phrygia. 

Andes, a nation among the Celtae, whose 
chief town is now Anjou. Caes. Bell. Gall, 2, 

c. 35. A village of Italy, near Mantua, 

where Virgil was born, hence Andinus. Ual. 8, 
V. 595. 

Andocides, son of Leogoras, born 440 B.C,, 
one of the less pleasing of the ten Attic orators. 
He was implicated in the affair of the mutilation 
of the Hermae in 415, but escaped death by 
turning informer. He was, however, punished by 
arLfxia, loss of civil rights, and went into voluntary 
exile. After the amnesty of 403 he returned to 
Athens, and so far regained his position that he 
was chosen one of the ambassadors to Sparta 
in 391. His last speech De Mysteriis is a defence 
against a charge of impiety in connection with 
the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Andom&tis, a river in India, falling into the 
Ganges. Arrian. 

Andraemon, the father of Thoas. Hygin. 

fab. 97. The son-in-law and successor of 

Oeneus. A polled. 1. 

Andragathius, a tyrant defeated by Gratian, 
A.D. 383, &c. 

Andragfithus, a man bribed by Lysimachus 
to betray his country, &c. Poly aen. 4, c, 12. 
Andragdras, a man who died a sudden death. 
Martial. 6, ep. 53. 

Andramj^les, a king of Lydia, who castrated 
women, and made use of them as eunuchs. 
Athen. 

AndrSas, a sculptor of Argos. Paus. 6, c. r6. 

A man of Panormum, who wrote an account 

of all the remarkable events that had happened 
in Sicily. Athen.— A son of the Peneus. Part of 
Boeotia, especially where Orchomenos was built, 
was called Andreis after him. Paus. 9, c. 34, 
&c. 

Andriclus, a mountain of Cilicia. Sirab, 14. 

A river of Troas, falling into the Scamander. 

Plin. 5, c. 27. 

Andriscus, a man who wrote a history of 

Naxos. Athen. 1. A worthless person called 

Pseudophilippus, on account of the likeness of 
his features to king Philip. He incited the 
Macedonians to revolt against Rome, and was 
conquered and led in triumph by Metellus, 
152 B.C. Flor. 2, c. 14. 

Androbius, a famous painter. Plin. 35, c. ii. 
AndroclSa, a daughter of Antipoenus of 
Thebes. She, with her sister Alcida, sacrificed 
herself in the service of her country, when the 
oracle had promised the victory to her country- 
men, who were engaged in a war against Orcho- 
menos, if anyone of noble birth devoted himself 
for the glory of his nation. Antipoenus refu-sed 
to do it, and his daughters cheerfully accepted 
it, and received great honours after death, 
Hercules, who fought on the side of Thebes, 
dedicated to them the image of a lion, in the 
temple of Diana. Paus. 9, c. ty. 

AndrOcles, a son of Phintas, who reigned in 

Messenia. Paus. 4, c. 5, &c. A man who 

wrote a history of Cyprus. 

Androclides, a noble Theban, no defended 
the democratic, against the encroachments of 
the oligarchic, power. He was killed by one of 

his enemies. A sophist in the age of Aurelian, 

who gave an account of philosophers. 
Androclus, a son of Codrus, who reigned in 
Ionia, and took Ephesus and Samos. Paus. 
7 , c. 2. 
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Androcj^des, a physician, who wrote the 
following letter to Alexander : — Vinum poiaturus, 
Rex, memento te hihere sanguinem terrae, sicuti 
venenum est homini cicuta, sic ei vinum. Before 
you quaff your wine, sire, bethink you that you 
are drinking the earth’s blood : wine to a man 
is poison like hemlock.” PUn. 14, c. 5. 

Androd&iniis. Vid. Andromadas. 

Androdus, a slave known and protected in the 
Roman circus by a lion whose foot he had 
cured. Gell. 5, c. 15. 

Andrdgeos, a Greek, killed by Aeneas and 
his friends, whom he took to be his country- 
men. Virg, Aen. 2, v. 371. 

Andrdgeus, son of Minos and Pasiphae, was 
famous for his skill in wrestling. He overcame 
every antagonist at Athens, and became such a 
favourite of the people, that Aegeus king of the 
country grew jealous of his popularity, and 
caused him to be assassinated as he was going 
to Thebes. Some say that he was killed by the 
wild bull of Marathon. Minos declared war 
against Athens to revenge the death of his son, 
and peace was at last re-established on condition 
that Aegeus sent yearly seven boys and seven 
girls from Athens to Crete to be devoured by 
the Minotaur. Vid. Minotaurus. The Athenians 
established festivals by order of Minos, in honour 
of his son, and called them Androgeia. Hygin. 
fab. 41. — Died. 4. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 20. — Pans. 
I, c. I & 27. — Apollod. 2, c. 5. 1 . 3, c. I A 15. — 
Plut. in Thes. 

Androgj^nae, a fabulous nation of Africa, 
beyond the Nasamones. Every one of them 
bore the characteristics of the male and female 
sex ; and one of their breasts was that of a man, 
and the other that of a woman. Lucret. 5, 
v. 837. — Plin. 7, c. 2. 

Andr6mfi.che, a daughter of Eetion king of 
Thebes in Cilicia, married Hector son of Priam 
king of Troy, by whom she had Astyanax. She 
was so fond of her husband, that she even fed 
his horses with her own hand. During the 
Trojan war she remained at home employed in 
her domestic concerns. Her parting with 
Hector, who was going to a battle, in which he 
perished, has always been deemed the best, 
most tender and pathetic of all the passages in 
Homer’s Iliad. She received the news of her 
husband’s death with extreme sorrow ; and 
after the taking of Troy, she had the misfortune 
to see her only son Astyanax, after she had saved 
him from the flames, thrown headlong from the 
walls of the city, by the hands of the man whose 
father had killed her husband. Andromache, 
in the division of the prisoners by the Greeks, 
fell to the share of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) who 
brought her home to Epirus as his concubine. 
While Pyrrhus was away at Delphi, his wife 
Hermione, helped by her father Menelaus, tried 
to kill Andromache and her baby but was 
stopped by Peleus. Pyrrhus was murdered at 
Delphi by Orestes and Andromache then married 
Helenus, son of Priam, her own son Molossus 
afterwards becoming king 'Corner. IL 6, 22, 
Sc 24. — Q. Calah. i.—Virg. Aen. 3, v. 486.— 
Hygin. fab. 123. — Dares Phryg. — Ovid, Am. 1, 
el. 9, V. 35. Trist. 5, el. 6, v. 43. — Apollod. 3, 
c. 12. — Paus. 1, c. II. 

Andromachidae, a nation who presented to 
their king all the virgins who were of nubile 
years, and permitted him to use them as he 
pleased. 


AndromSchus, an opulent person of Siefly, 
father to the historian Timaeus. Diod. 16. He 
assisted Timoleon in recovering the liberty of the 

S3n:acusans. A general of Alexander, to whom 

Parmenio gave the government of Syria, He 
was burnt alive by the Samaritans. Curt. 4, 

c. 5 & 8. An ofiScer of Seleucus the younger. 

Polyaen, 4. A poet of Byzantium. A 

physician of Crete, in the age of Nero. A 

sophist of Naples, in the age of Diocletian. 
Androm&dus, or Androdamus, a native of 
Rhegium who made laws for the Thracians 
concerning the punishment of homicide, &c. 
Aristot. 

AndrdmSda, a daughter of Cepheus king of 
Ethiopia by Cassiope. She was promised in 
marriage to Phineus her uncle, when Neptune 
drowned the kingdom, and sent a sea monster 
to ravage the country, because Cassiope had 
boasted herself fairer than Juno and the Nereides. 
The oracle of Jupiter Ammon was consulted, and 
nothing could stop the resentment of Neptune, if 
Andromeda was not exposed to the sea monster. 
She was accordingly tied naked on a rock, and at 
the moment that the monster was going to 
devour her, Perseus, who returned through the 
air from the conquest of the Gorgons, saw her, 
and was captivated by the black-skinned beauty. 
He promised to deliver her and destroy the 
monster, if he received her in marriage as a 
reward for his trouble. Cepheus consented, and 
Perseus changed the sea monster into a rock, 
by showing him Medusa’s head, and untied 
Andromeda and married her. He had by her 
many children, among whom were Sthenelus, 
Ancaeus, and Electryon. The marriage of 
Andromeda with Perseus was opposed by 
Phineus, who, after a bloody battle, was changed 
into a stone by Perseus. Some say that Minerva 
made Andromeda a constellation in heaven after 
her death. Vid. Medusa, Perseus. Hygin. fab. 
64. — Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 43. — Apollod. 2, c. 4. — 
Manil. 5, v. 533. — Propert. 3, el. 21. Accord- 

ing to Pliny, 1. 5, c. 31, it was at Joppa in Judaea 
that Andromeda was tied on a rock. He men- 
tions that the skeleton of the huge sea monster, 
to which she had been exposed, was brought to 
Rome by Scaurus, and carefully preserved. The 
fable of Andromeda and the sea monster has 
been explained, by supposing that she was 
courted by the captain of a ship, who attempted 
to carry her away, but was prevented from 
doing so by the interposition of another more 
faithful lover. 

Andron, an Argive, who travelled all over the 
deserts of Libya without drink. Aristot. i, de 

Ebriet. A man set over the citadel of Syracuse 

by Dionysius. Hermocrates advised him to 
seize it and revolt from the tyrant, which he 
refused to do. The tyrant put him to death for 
not discovering that Hermocrates had incited 

him to rebellion. Polyaen. 5, c. 2. A man of 

Halicarnassus, who composed some historical 

works. Plut. in Thes. A native of Ephesus, 

who wrote an account of the seven wise men 01 

Greece. Diog. A man of Argos. — ^Another 

of Alexandria, &c. Apollon. Hist. Mirab. c. 25. 
— Athen. 

Andronlcus, a peripatetic philosopher of 
Rhodes, who flourished 59 B.C. He was the 
first who published and revised the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. His periphrasis is 
extant. Plut. in Sulk A Latin poet in 
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the age of Caesar. A Latin grammarian, 

whose life Suetonius has written. A king 

of Lydia, sumamed Alpyus. One of Alex- 
ander’s of&cers- One of the officers of Anti- 

ochus Epiphanes. An astronomer of Athens, 

who built a marble octagonal tower in honour 
of the eight principal winds, on the top of 
which was placed a Triton with a stick in 
his hand, pointing always to the side whence 
the wind blew. 

Andronlcus Livius. Vid, Livius. 
AndrophSgi, a savage nation of European 
Scythia. Herodot. 4, c. 18, 102. 

.^dropompus, a Theban who killed Xan- 
thus in a single combat by fraud. Paws. 2, c. 18. 
Andros, an island in the Aegean sea, known by 
the different names of Epagrys, Antandros, 
Lasia, Cauros, Hydrussa, Nonagria. Its chief 
town was called Andros. It had a harbour, 
near which Bacchus had a temple, with a 
fountain, whose waters, during the ides of 
January, tasted like wine. It received the 
name of Andros from Andros son of Anius, one 
of its kings, who lived in the time of the Trojan 
war. Ovid, Met. 13, v. 648. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 80. 
— Juv. 3, V. 70. — Plin. 2, c. 103. — Mela, i & 2. 
AndrosthSnes, one of Alexander’s generals, 
sent with a ship on the coast of Arabia, Arrian. 

7, c. 10. — Strab. 16. A governor of Thessaly, 

who favoured the interest of Pompey. He was 
conquered by J. Caesar. Cues. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 80. 

A sculptor of Thebes. Paus. 10, c. 19. A 

geographer in the age of Alexander. 

Androtrion, a Greek, who wrote a history of 
Attica, and a treatise on agriculture. Plin . — 
Pans. 10, c. 8. 

Anelontis, a river near Colophon. Paus. 8, 
c. 28. 

Anemolia, a city of Phocis, afterwards called 
Hyampolis. Strab. 

Anemdsa, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 35. 
Anerastus, a king of Gaul. 

Anfinomus, or Anapius. Better Amphinomus, 
which vid. 

Angelia, a daughter of Mercury. 

Angelion, a sculptor who made Apollo’s statue 
at Delphi. Paus. 2, c. 32. 

Angelas, a son of Neptune, born in Chios, 
of a nymph whose name is unknown. Paus. 7, 
c. 4. 

Angites, a river of Thrace falling into the 
Strymon. Herodot. 7, c. 113. 

AjigU, a people of Germany at the north of the 
Elbe, from whom, as being a branch of the 
Saxons, the English have derived their name. 
Tacit. G. 40, 

Angrus, a river of Illyricum, flowing in a 
northern direction. Herodot. 4, c. 49. 

Anguitia, a wood in the country of the Marsi, 
between the lake Fucinus and Alba. Serpents, 
it is said, could not injure the inhabitants, 
because they were descended from Circe, whose 
power over those venomous creatures has been 
much celebrated. Sil. 8. — Virg. Aen. 7. v. 759. 
Aula, a Roman widow, celebrated for her 
beauty. One of her friends advised her to marry 
again. “ No, ” said she, “ if I marry a man as 
affectionate as my first husband, I shall be 
apprehensive for his death; and if he is bad, 
why have him, after such a kind and indulgent 
one? ” 

AnicStus, a son of Hercules by Hebe the 
goddess of youth. Apollod. 2. A freedman 


who directed the education of Nero, and became 
the instrument of his crimes. Sueton. in Ner. 
Anicia, a family at Rome, which, in the 
flourishing times of the republic, produced 

many brave and illustrious citizens. .A 

relation of Atticus. C. Nepos. 

Anicium, a town of Gaul. Caes. Bell. Gall. 7. 
Anicius Gallus, triumphed over the Illyrians 
and their king Gentius, and was propraetor of 

Rome, A.U.C. 585. A consul with Corn. 

Cethegus, A.U.C. 594. Probus, a Roman 

consul in the fourth century, famous for his 
humanity. 

Anigrus, a river of Thessaly, where the centaurs 
washed the wounds which they had received from 
Hercules, and made the water unwholesome. 
Ovid. Met. 15, v. 281. The nymphs of this river 
are called Anigriades. Paus. 5, c. 6. 

Anlo, or Anien, now Taverone, a river of 
Italy, flowing through the country of Tibur, 
and falling into the river Tiber, about five 
miles north of Rome. It receives its name, as 
some suppose, from Anius, a king of Etruria, 
who drowned himself there when he could not 
recover his daughter, who had been carried 
away. Stat. i. Sylv. 3, v. 20. — Virg. Aen. 7, 
V. 683. — Strab. 5. — Horat. i, od. 7, v. 13. — 
Pint, de Fort. Rom. 

Anitorgis, a city of Spain, near which a battle 
was fought between Hasdrubal and the Scipios. 
Liv. 25, c. 33. 

Anius, the son of Apollo and Rhea, was king 
of Delos and father of Andrus. He had by 
Dorippe three daughters, Oeno, Spermo, and 
Elais, to whom Bacchus had given the power of 
changing whatever they pleased into wine, corn, 
and oil. When Agamemnon went to the Trojan 
war, he wished to carry them with him to 
supply his army with provisions ; but they 
complained to Bacchus, who changed them into 
doves. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 642. — Dionys. Hal. 1, 
— Diod. 5. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 80. 

Anna, a goddess, in whose honour the Romans 
instituted festivals. She was, according to some, 
Anna the daughter of Belus and sister of Dido, 
who after her sister’s death fled from Carthage, 
which larbas had besieged, and came to Italy, 
where Aeneas met her, as he walked on the banks 
of the Tiber, and gave her an honourable re- 
ception, for the kindnesses she had shown him 
when he was at Carthage. Lavinia the wife of 
Aeneas was jealous of the tender treatment 
which was shown to Anna, and meditated her 
ruin. Anna was apprised of this by her sister 
in a dream, and she fled to the river Numicus, 
of which she became a deity, and ordered the 
inhabitants of the country to call her Anna 
Perenna, because she would remain for ever 
under the water. Her festivals were performed 
with many rejoicings, and the females often, 
in the midst of their cheerfulness, forgot their 
common decency. They were introduced into 
Rome, and celebrated March rsth. The Romans 
generally sacrificed to her, to obtain a 
long and happy life; and thence the words 
Annare et Perennare. Some have supposed 
Anna to be the moon, quia mensihus vmpleat 
annum; others have thought that she is the 
year in its course ; others call her Themis, or 
lo, the daughter of Inachus, and sometimes 
Maia, Another more received opinion maintains 
that Anna was an old indu.strious woman of 
Bovillae, who, when the Roman populace had 
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fled from the city to mount Sacer, brought them 
cakes every day; for which kind treatment the 
Romans, when peace was re-established, decreed 
immortal honours to her whom they called 
Perenna, ah perennitate cultus, and who, as they 
supposed, was become one of their deities. 
Ovid. Fast, 3, v. 653, «&c. — Sil. 8, v. 79. — Virg. 
Aen. 4, V. 9, 20, 421, & 500. 

Anna Comnena, a princess of Constantinople, 
known to the world for the Greek history which 
she wrote of her father Alexius, emperor of the 
east. The character of this history is not very 
high for authenticity or beauty of composition : 
the historian is lost in the daughter ; and instead 
of simplicity of style and narrative, as Gibbon 
says, an elaborate afiectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanity of a 
female author. 

Annaeus, a Roman family, which was sub- 
divided into the Lucani, Senecae, Flori, &.c. 
Annales, a chronological history which gives 
an account of all the important events of every 
year in a state, without entering into the causes 
which produced them. In the first ages of Rome, 
the writing of the annals was one of the duties 
and privileges of the high priest ; whence they 
have been called Annales Maximi, from the 
priest Pontifex Maximus, who consecrated them, 
and certified that they were truly genuine and 
authentic. 

Annalls lex settled the age at which, among 
the Romans, a citizen could be admitted to exer- 
cise the offices of the state. This law originated 
in Athens, and was introduced in Rome. No 
man could be a knight before 18 years of age, 
nor be invested with the consular power before 
he had arrived at his 25th year. 

Aunianus, a poet in the age of Trajan. 
AnnieSris, an excellent charioteer of Cyrene, 
who exhibited his skill in driving a chariot 
before Plato and the academy. When the philo- 
sopher was wantonly sold by Dionysius, Anni- 
ceris ransomed his friend, and he showed further 
his respect for learning by establishing a sect at 
Cyrene, called after his name, which maintained 
that all good consisted in pleasure. Cic. de Off. 
3. — Diog. in Plat. & Arist. — Aelian. V. B. 2, 
c. 27. 

Anxiius Scaphla, a Roman of great dignity, 
put to death for conspiring against Cassius. 
Hirt. Alex. $ 5 - 

Anopaea, a mountain and road near the river 
Asopus. Herodot. 7, c. 216. 

Anser, a Roman poet, whom Ovid, Trist. 3, cl. 
I, v. 425, calls bold and impertinent. Virgil and 
Propertius are said to have played upon his 
name with some degree of sevezity. 

Ansibarii, a people of Germany. Tacit. Ann. 
13, c. 55- 

Antaea, the wife of Proteus, called also Steno- 

baea. Homer. II. -h. goddess worshipped by 

the inhabitants of Azitium. 

Antacas, a king of Scythia, who said that the 
neighing of a horse was far preferable to the 
music of Isnienias, a famous musician who had 
been taken captive. Plut. 

Antaeus, a giant of Libya, son of Terra and 
Neptune. He was so strong in wrestling, that 
he boasted that he would erect a temple to his 
father with the skulls of his conquered antagon- 
ists. Hercules attacked him, and as he received 
new strength from his mother as often as ho 
touched the ground, the hero lifted him up in 


the air, and squeezed him to death in his arms. 
Lucan. 4, v. 598. — Stat. 6. Theh. v. 893. — Juv. 

3, V. 88. A servant of Atticus. Cic. ad Aiiic. 

13, ep. 44, A friend of Turnus, killed by 

Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 561, 

Antagdras, a man of Cos. Pans. 3, c. 5. 

A Rhodian poet, much admired by Antigonus. 
Id. I, c. 2, One day as he was cooking some 
fish, the king asked him whether Homer ever 
dressed any meals when he was recording the 
actions of Agamemnon. “ And do you think,” 
replied the poet, “ that he, with all his cares, to 
whom the peoples were entrusted, ever asked 
whether any man dressed fish in his army ? ” 
Plut. Symph. & Apoph. 

Antalcidas, of Sparta, son of Leon, was sent 
into Persia, where he made a peace with Arta- 
xerxes very disadvantageous to his country, by 
which, 387 B.C., the Greek cities of Asia became 
tributary to the Persian monarch. Pans. 9, c. i, 
&c. — Diod. 14. — Plut, in Artax. 

Antander, a general of Messenia, against the 

Spartans. Pa%{.s. 4, c. 7. A brother of Aga- 

thocles tyrant of Sicily. Justin. 22, c. 7. 
Antandros, now St. T)imitr%, a city of Troas, 
inhabited by the Leleges, near which Aeneas 
built his fleet after the destruction of Troy. It 
has been called Edonis, Cimmeris, Assos, and 
Apollonia. There is a hill in its neighbourhood 
called Alexandria, where Paris sat, as some sup- 
pose, when the three rival goddesses appeared 
before him when contending for the prize of 
beauty. Strah. 13. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 6. — Mela, 
1, c. 18. 

Anteius Publius, was appointed over S3n:ia by 
Nero. He was accused of sedition and con- 
spiracy, and drank poison, which, operating 
slowly, obliged him to open bis veins. Tacit. 
Ann. 13, &c. 

Autemnae, a city of the Sabines between 
Rome and the Anio, whence the name (ante 
aninem). Virg. Aen. 7, v. 631. — Dionys. Hal. 
Antenor, a Trojan prince related to Priam. It 
is said that, during the Trojan war, he always 
kept a secret correspondence with the Greeks, 
and chiefly with Menelaus and Ulysses. In the 
council of Priam, Homer introduces Mm as 
advising the Trojans to restore Helen and con- 
clude the war. He advised Ulysses to carry 
away the Trojan palladium, and encouraged the 
Greeks to make the wooden horse wMch, at his 
persuasion, was brought into the city of Troy 
by a breach made in the walls. Aeneas has been 
accused of being a partner of his guilt, and the 
night that Troy was taken, they had a number 
of Greeks stationed at the doors of their houses 
to protect them from harm. After the destruc- 
tion of his country, Antenor migrated into Italy 
near the Adriatic, where he built the town of 
Padua. His children were also concerned in the 
Trojan war, and displayed much valour against 
the Greeks. Their names were Polybius, 
Acamas, Agenor, and, according to others, 
Polydamas and Helicaon, Liv. i, c. i. — PUn. %, 
c. X3. — Virg. Aen. x, v. 242. — Tacit. 16, c. ax. — 
Homer. II. 3, 7, 8, xr. — Ovid. Met. 13. — Dictys 
Cret. 5. — Dares Phryg. 6. — Strab, 13. — Dionys. 

Hal. 1. — Paus. 10, c. aj. A sculptor. Paus. 

A Cretan, who wrote a history of his country. 

Aelian. 

Antenorides, a patronymic given to the three 
sons of Antenor, all killed during the Trojan 
war. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 484. 
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Anterbrogltis, an ambassador to Caesar from 
the Remi, a nation of Gaul. Caes. Bell. Gall, 2, 
c. 3. 

Ant&ros, a son of Mars and Venus. He was 
not a deity that presided over an opposition to 
love, but he was the god of mutual love and of 
mutual tenderness. Venus had complained to 
Thenns that her son Cupid always continued a 
child, and was told that, if he had another 
brother, be would grow up in a short space of 
time. As soon as Anteros was bom, Cupid felt 
his strength increase and his wings enlarge ; but 
if ever his brother was at a distance from him, 
he found himself reduced to his ancient shape. 
From this circumstance it is seen that return of 
passion gives vigour to love. Anteros had a 
temple at Athens raised to his honour, when 
Meles had experienced the coldness and disdain 
of Timagoras, whom he passionately esteemed, 
and for whom he had killed himself. Vid. Meles. 
Cupid and Anteros are often represented striving 
to seize a palm tree from one another, to teach 
us that true love always endeavours to overcome 
by kindness and gratitude. They were always 
painted in the Greek academies, to inform the 
scholars that it is their immediate duty to be 
grateful to their teachers, and to reward their 
trouble with love and reverence. Ctc, de Nat. 

D. 3, c. 33. — Paus. I, c. 30. 1 . 6, c. 23. A 

grammarian of Alexandria, in the age of the 

emperor Claudius. A freedman of Atticus, 

Ctc. Attic. 9, ep. 14. 

Anthea, a town of Achaia. Paus. y, c. 18. 

Of Messenia. Id. 4, c. 31. Of Troezen. 

Id. 2, c. 30. 

Antheas, a son of Eumelus, killed in attempt- 
ing to sow com from the chariot of Triptolemus 
drawn by dragons. Paus. 7, c. 18. 

AntliSdon, a city of Boeotia, which received 
its name from the flowery plains that surround 
it, or from Anthedon, a certain nymph, Bacchus 
and Ceres had temples there. Paus. 7, c. 10. 

1 . 9, c. 23 . It was formerly inhabited by Thra- 
cians. Homer, II. 2. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 905, 

A port of Peloponnesus. Plin. 4, c. 5. — Stat. 9, 
v. 291. 

AnthSla, a town near the Asopus, near which 
Ceres and Amphictyon had a temple. Herodot. 

7, c. 176. 

AnthSmis, an island in the Mediterranean, 
the same as the Ionian Samos. Strah. 10. 
Anthemon, a Trojan. Homer. II. 4. 

AnthSmus, a city of Macedonia at Thermae. 

A city of Syria, Strab. 

Anthemusia, the same as Samos. A city 

of Mesopotamia. Strab. 

AnthSne, a town of Peloponnesus. Thucyd. 5, 
c, 41. 

Aiithermus, a Chian sculptor, son of Micciades 
and grandson to Malas. He and his brother 
Bupalus made a statue of the poet Hipponax, 
which caused universal laughter on account of 
the deformity of its countenance. The poet was 
so incensed at this, and inveighed with so much 
bitterness against the sculptors, that they hanged 
themselves, according to the opinion of some 
authors. Plin. 36, c. 5. 

Anthes, a native of Anihedon, who first in- 
vented hymns. Plut. de Mus. ^A son of 

Neptune. 

. Anthesphoria, festivals celebrated in Sicily in 
honour of Proserpine, who was carried away by 
Pluto as she was gathering flowers. Claudian. de 
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Rapt, Pros. Festivals of the same name were 

also observed at Argos in honour of Juno, who 
was called Antheia. Paus. Corinth. — Pollux. 
Onom. I, c. I. 

Anthesteria, festivals in honour of Bacchus 
among the Greeks. They were celebrated in the 
month of February, called Anthesterion, whence 
the name is derived, and continued three days. 
The first was called nt^otyia, an-b tov wtflov? olyeiv, 
because they tapped their barrels of liquor. 
The second day was called Xocs, from the measure 
xoDff, because every individual drank of his own 
vessel, in commemoration of the arrival of 
Orestes, who, after the murder of his mother, 
came, without being purified, to Demophoon or 
Pandion king of Athens, and was obliged, with 
all the Athenians, to drink by himself for fear 
of polluting the people by drinking with them 
before he was purified of the parricide. It was 
usual on that day to ride out in chariots, and 
ridicule those that passed by. The best drinker 
was rewarded with a crown of leaves, or rather 
of gold, and with a cask of wine. The third day 
was called XvVpoi, from a vessel brought out 

full of all sorts of seeds and herbs, deemed sacred 
to Mercury, and therefore not touched. The 
slaves had the permission of being merry and 
free during these festivals ; and at the end of 
the solemnity a herald proclaimed, ©vpa^e, 
Rapes, ovK er* ’Av^ecTTrjpta, i.e. Depart, ye Carian 
slaves, the festivals are at an end. Aelian. 
V. H. 2, c. 41. 

Anth&us, a son of An tenor, much esteemed by 

Paris. One of the companions of Aeneas. 

Virg. Aen. 1, v. 514. 

Anthia, a sister of Priam, seized by the Greeks. 
She compelled the people of Pallene to burn 
their ships, and build Scione. Polyaen, 7, c. 47. 

A town. Vid. Anthea. A daughter of 

Thespius, mistress to Hercules. Apollod. 2, 

c. 7* 

Anthlas. Vid. Antheas. 

Anthlppe, a daughter of Thestius. 

Anthlum, a town of Thrace, afterwards called 

Apollonia. Plin. 4, c. 11. A city of Italy. 

/mthius (flowery), a name of Bacchus wor- 
shipped at Athens. He had also a statue at 
Patrae. 

Antho, a daughter of Amulius king of Alba. 
Anthdres, a companion of Hercules, who fol- 
lowed Evander, and settled in Italy. Fie was 
killed in the war of Turnus against Aeneas. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 778. 

Anthracia, a nymph. Paus. 8, c. 31. 
Anthropinus, Tisarchus, and Diodes, three 
persons who laid snares for Agathoclcs tyrant ol 
Sicily. Polyaen. 5, c. 3. 

Anthropophagi, a people of Scythia that fed 
on human flesh. They lived near the country 
of the Massagetae. Plin, 4, c. 12. 1 . 6, c. 30.—. 
Mela, 2, c. 1. 

^thylla, a city of Egypt on the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile. It maintained the queens of the 
country in shoes, or, according to Athenaeus i, 
in girdles. Herodot. 2, c. 98. 

Antia lex was made for the suppression of 
mxury at Rome. Its particulars are not known. 
The enactor was Antius Restio, who afterwards 
never supped abroad for fear of being himself a 
witness of the profusion and extravagance which 
his law meant to destroy, but without effect. 
Macrob. 3, c. 17. 

Antianlra, the mother of Echion. 
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Antias, the goddess of fortune, chiefly -wor- 
shipped at Antium, A poet. Vid, Furius. 

Antlclea, a daughter of Autolycus and Am- 
phithea. Her father, who was a famous robber, 
permitted Sisyphus son of Aeolus to enjoy the 
favours of his daughter, and Anticlea was really 
pregnant of Ulysses when she married Laertes 
king of Ithaca. Laertes was nevertheless the 
reputed father of Ulysses. Ulysses is reproached 
by Ajax in Ovid. Met, as being the son of Sisyphus. 
It is said that Anticlea killed herself when she 
heard a false report of her son’s death. Homer. 
Od. II, 19. — By gin. fab. 201, 243. — Paus. 10, 

c. 29. A woman who had Periphetes by 

Vulcan. Apollod. 3. A daughter of Diodes, 

who married Machaon the son of Aesculapius, 
by whom she had Nicomachus and Gorgasus. 
Paus. 4, c. 30. 

Anticles, an Athenian archon. A man who 

conspired against Alexander with Hermolaus. 
Curt. 8, c. 6. An Athenian victor at Olympia. 

Anticlldes, a Greek historian, whose works are 
now lost. They are often quoted by Athenaeus 
and Plut. in Alex. 

Anticr&gus, a mountain of Lycia, opposite 
mount Cragus. Strab. 4. 

Anticr&tes, a Spartan who stabbed Epa- 
minondas, the Theban general, at the battle of 
Man tinea. Plut. in Ages. 

Anticjl^ra, two towns of Greece, the one in 
Phocis and the other near mount Oeta, both 
famous for the hellebore which they produced. 
The plant was of infinite service to cure diseases, 
and particularly insanity ; hence the proverb 
Naviget Anticyram. The Anticyra of Phocis was 
anciently called Cyparissa. It had a temple of 
Neptune, who was represented holding a trident 
in one hand and resting the other on his side, 
with one of his feet on a dolphin. Some writers, 
especially Horace {Art. P. 300). speak of three 
islands of this name, but this seems to be a mis- 
take. Paus. 10, c. Herat. 2, sat. 3, v. 166. 
he Art. Poet. v. 300. — Per sins, 4, v. 16. — Strab. 

9. — Mela, 2. c. 3.— Pont. 4, ep. 3, v. 53. 

A mistress of Demetrius. Plut. in Demetr. 

Antlddmus, a warlike soldier of king Philip at 
the siege of Perinthus. 

Antiddtus, an excellent painter, pupil of 
Euphranor. Plin. 35, c. ii. 

AntigSnes, one of Alexander’s generals, 
publicly rewarded for his valour. Curt. 5, c. 14. 

Antigenldas, a famous musician of Thebes, 
disciple to Philoxenus. He taught his pupil 
Ismenias to despise the judgment of the popu- 
lace. Cic. in Brut. 97. 

Antigdna, daughter of Berenice, was wife to 
king Pyrrhus. Plut. in Pyrrh. 

Antigdne, a daughter of Oedipus king of Thebes 
by his mother Jocasta. She buried by night her 
brother Polynices, who had been killed in battle 
fighting against his native city, against the posi- 
tive orders of Creon, who, when he heard of it, 
ordered her to be buried alive. She, however, 
killed herself before the sentence was executed ; 
and Haemon the king’s son, who was passion- 
ately fond of her, and had not been able to obtain 
her pardon, killed himself on her grave. The 
death of Antigone is the ^subject of one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles. }ophocl. in Antig . — 
Hygin.fab. 67, 72, 243, 254. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. — 
Ovid. Trist, 3, el. 3. — Philostrat. 2, c. ag.-^Stat. 

Theb. 12, V. 350. A daughter of Eurytion 

king of Phthia in Thessaly. Apollod. A 


daughter of Laomedon. She was the sister of 
Priam, and was changed into a stork for com- 
paring herself to Juno. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 93. 

Anti||dnia, an inland town of Epirus. Plin. 

4, c. I. One of Macedonia, founded by An- 

tigonus son of Gonatas. Id. 4, c. 10. One in 

Syria, on the borders of the Orontes. Strab. 16. 

Another in Bithynia, called also Nicaea. 

Id. 12. Another in Arcadia, anciently called 

Mantinea. Paus. 8, c. 8. One of Troas in 

Asia Minor, Strab. 13. 

Antig6nus, one of Alexander’s generals, uni- 
vereally supposed to be the illegitimate son of 
Philip, Alexander’s father. In the division of 
the provinces after the king’s death, he received 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and Phrygia. He united 
with Antipater and Ptolemy, to destroy Perd- 
iccas and Eumenes ; and after the death of 
Perdiccas he made continual war against Eu- 
menes, whom, after three years of various 
fortune, he took prisoner, and ordered to be 
starved. He afterwards declared war against 
Cassander, whom he conquered, and had several 
engagements by his generals with Lysimachus. 
He obliged Seleucus to retire from S5u-ia, and 
fly for refuge and safety to Egypt. Ptolemy, 
who had established himself in Egypt, promised 
to defend Seleucus, and from that time all friend- 
ship ceased between Ptolemy and Antigonus, 
and a new war was begun, in which Demetrius 
the son of Antigonus conquered the fleet of 
Ptolemy, near the island of Cyprus, and took 
16,000 men prisoners, and sank 200 ships. After 
this famous naval battle, which happened 26 
years after Alexander’s death, Antigonus and 
his son assumed the title of kings, and their 
example was followed by all the rest of Alex- 
ander’s generals. The power of Antigonus was 
now become so formidable, that Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus combined 
together to destroy him ; yet Antigonus despised 
them, saying that he would disperse them as 
birds. He attempted to enter Egypt in vain, 
though he gained several victories over his 
opponents, and he at last received so many 
wounds in a battle that he could not survive 
them, and died in the Both year of his age, 
301 B.C. During his life, he was master of ail 
Asia Minor, as far as Syria ; but after his death, 
his son Demetrius lost Asia, and established him- 
self in Macedonia after the death of Cassander, 
and some time after attempted to recover his 
former possessions, but died in captivity at the 
court of his son-in-law Seleucus. Antigonus was 
concerned in the difierent intrigues of the Greeks. 
He made a treaty of alliance with the Aetolians, 
and was highly respected by the Athenians, to 
whom he showed himself very liberal and indul- 
gent. Antigonus discharged some of his officers 
because they spent their time in taverns, and he 
gave their commissions to common soldiers who 
performed their duty with punctuality. A cer- 
tain poet called him divine ; but the king 
despised his flattery, and bade him go and 
inquire of his servants whether he was really 
what he supposed him Strab. 13. — Diod. jy, 
&c. — Paus. I, c. 6, &c. — Justin. 13, 14, & 15. — 
C. Nep. in Eumen. — Plut. in Demetr. Eumen. & 
Aral. Gonatus, son of Demetrius and grand- 

son of Antigonus, was king of Macedonia. He 
restored the Armenians to liberty, conquered the 
Gauls, and at last was expelled by Pyrrhus, who 
seized his kingdom. After the death of Pyrrhus, 
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he recovered Macedonia, and died after a reign 
of 34 years, leaving his son Demetrius to succeed, 
243 B.C. Justin. 21 & 25.~Polyh.-~Plut. in 

Demetr. The guardian of his nephew Philip, 

the son of Demetrius, who married the widow of 
Demetrius and usurped the kingdom. He^ was 
called Doson, from his promising much and giving 
nothing. He conquered Cleomenes king of 
Sparta, and obliged him to retire into Egypt, 
because he favoured the Aetolians against the 
Greeks. He died 221 B.C., after a reign of 
II years, leaving his crown to the lawful pos- 
sessor Philip, who distinguished himself by his 
cruelties, and the war which he made against 
the Romans, Justin. 28 & 29. — Polyh. 2. — Plut. 

in Cleom. A son of Aristobulus king of Judaea, 

who obtained an army from the king of Parthia, 
by promising him 1000 talents and 500 women. 
With these foreign troops he attacked his 
country, and cut the ears of Hyrcanus to make 
unfit for the priesthood. Herod, with the 
aid of the Romans, took him prisoner, and^ he 
was put to death by Antony. Joseph. 14. — Dion. 

& Plut. in Anion. Carystius, a historian in 

the age of Philadelphus, who wrote the lives of 
some of the ancient philosophers. Diog. — Athen. 

A writer on agriculture. A sculptor, who 

wrote on his profession. 

Antilco, a tyrant of Chalcis. After his death, 
oligarchy prevailed in that city. Aristot. 5, Polit. 

Antilib^nus, a mountain of Syria opposite 
mount Libanus ; near which the Orontes flow's. 
Strab. — PUn. 5, c. 20. 

Antildchus, a king of Messenia. The 

eldest son of Nestor by Eurydice. He went to 
the Trojan war with his father, and was killed by 
Memnon the son of Aurora. Homer. Od. 4. — 

Ovid. Heroid. says he was killed by Hector. 

A poet who wrote a panegyric upon Lysander, 
and received a hat filled with silver. Plut. in 

Lys. A historian commended by Dionys. 

Hal. 

Antim&chus, a lascivious person. A 

historian. A Greek poet and musician of 

Ionia in the age of Socrates. He wrote a treatise 
on the age and genealogy of Homer, asserting 
him to be a native of Colophon. He repeated 
one of his compositions before a large audience, 
but his diction was so obscure and unintelligible 
that all retired except Plato ; on which he said, 
Legam nihilominus, Plato enim mihi est unus 
instar omnium. He was reckoned the next to 
Homer in excellence, and the emperor Hadrian 
was so fond of his poetry that he preferred him 
to Homer. He wrote a poem upon the Theban 
war; and before he had brought his heroes to 
the city of Thebes, he had filled 24 volumes. 
He was sumamed Clarius from Claros, a moun- 
tain near Colophon, where he was bom. Paus. 
9, c. 35. — Plut. in Lys. & Timol. — Propert. 2, 

el. 34, V. 45. — Quintil. 10, c. i. Another 

poet of the same name, surnamed Psecas, Parrot, 
because he praised himself. Suidas. — — A 
Trojan whom Paris bribed to oppose the restor- 
ing of Helen to Menelaus and Ulysses, who had 
come as ambassadors to recover her. His sons, 
Hippolochus and Pisander, were killed by 
Agamemnon. Homer. II. ii, v. 123. 1. 23, v. 188, 

A son of Hercules by a daughter of Thestius. 

Apollod. 2 & 3. A native of Heliopolis, who 

wrote a poem on the creation of the world, in 
3780 verses. 

Antim^nes, a son of Deiphon. Paus. 2, c. 28. 


Antinoe, one of the daughters of Pelias, whose 
wishes to restore her father to youthful vigour 
proved so fatal. Apollod. i.—Paus. 8 , c. ii. 

Antiuoeia, annual sacrifices and quinquennial 
games in honour of Antinous, instituted by the 
emperor Hadrian at Mantinea, where Antinous 
was worshipped as a divinity. 

Antinopdlis, a town of Egypt, built in honour 
of xA.ntinous. 

Antinous, a youth of Bithynia, of whom the 
emperor Hadrian was so extremely fond, that at 
his death he erected a temple to him, and wished 
it to be believed that he had been changed into 
a constellation. Some writers suppose that 
Antinous was drowned in the Nile, while others 
maintain that he offered himself at a sacrifice 

as a victim, in honour of the emperor. A 

native of Ithaca, son of Eupeithes, and one of 
Penelope’s suitors. He was brutal and cruel in 
his manners ; and excited his companions to 
destroy Telemachus, whose advice comforted 
his mother Penelope. When Ulysses returned 
home he came to the palace in a beggar’s dress, 
and begged for bread, which Antinous refused, 
and even struck him. After Ulysses had dis- 
covered himself to Telemachus and Eumaeus, 
he attacked the suitors, who were ignorant who 
he was, and killed Antinous among the first. 
Homer. Od. i, 16, 17, & 22. — Propert. 2, el. 5, v. 7. 

Antidchia, the name of a Syrian province. 

Mela, 1, c. 14. A city of Syria, once the 

third city of the world for beauty, greatness, 
and population, only surpassed by Rome and 
Alexandria. It was built by Antiochus and 
Seleucus Nicator, partly on a hill and partly in 
a plain. It had the river Orontes in its neigh- 
bourhood, with a celebrated grove called Daphne; 
whence, for the sake of distinction, it was 
called Antiochia near Daphne. Dionys. Piereg. 

A city called also Nisibis, in Mesopotamia, 

built by Seleucus son of Antiochus. The 

capital of Pisidia, 92 miles east of Ephesus. 

A city on mount Cragus. Another near 

the river Tigris, 25 leagues from Seleucia on the 

west. Another in Margiana, called Alexandria 

and Seleucia. Another near mount Taurus, 

on the confines of Syria, Another of Caria, 

on the river Meander. 

Antidchis, the name of the mother of Antio- 
chus the son of Seleucus. A tribe of Athens. 

Antidchus, surnamed Soter, was son of 
Seleucus, and king of Syria in Asia, He made a 
treaty of alliance with Ptolemy Philadelphus 
king of Egypt. He fell into a lingering disease, 
which none of his father’s physicians could cure 
for some time, till it was discovered that his 
pulse was more irregular than usual when 
Stratonice his step-mother entered his room, 
and that love for her was the cause of his illness. 
This was told to the father, who willingly gave 
Stratonice to his son, that his immoderate love 
might not cause his death. He died 291 B.C., 
after a reign of 19 years. Justin. 17, c. 2, 

&c. — Val. Max. ^.--Polyb. ^.—Appian. The 

second of that name, surnamed Theos {God) by 
the Milesians, because he put to death their 
tyrant Timarchus, was son and successor of 
Antiochus Soter, He put an end to the war 
which had been begun with Ptolemy ; and, to 
strengthen the peace, he married Berenice, the 
daughter of the Egyptian king. This so offended 
his former wife Laodice, by whom he had two 
sons, that she poisoned him, and suborned 
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Artemon, whose features were similar to his, 
to represent him as king. Artemon, subservient 
to h^ will, pretended to be indisposed, and as 
king, called all the ministers, and recommended 
to them Seleucus, surnamed Callinicus, son of 
Laodice, as his successor. After this ridiculous 
imposture, it was made public that the king 
had died a natural death, and Laodice placed 
her son on the throne, and despatched Berenice 
and her son, 246 years before the Christian era. 

Appian. ^The third of that name, surnamed 

tl^ Great, brother to Seleucus Ceraunus, was 
king of Syria and Asia, and reigned 36 years. 
He was defeated by Ptolemy Philopator at 
Rapeia, after which he made war against Persia, 
and took Sardes. After the death of Philopator, 
he endeavoured to crush his infant son 
Epiphanes : but his guardians solicited the aid 
of the Romans, and Antiochus was compelled 
to resign his pretensions. He conquered the 
greater part of Greece, of which some cities 
implored the aid of Rome; and Hannibal, 
who had taken refuge at his court, encouraged 
him to make war against Italy. He was glad 
to find himself supported by the abilities of such 
a general ; but his measures were dilatory, and 
not agreeable to the advice of Hannibal, and he 
was conquered and obliged to retire beyond 
mount Taurus, and pay a yearly fine of 2000 
talents to the Romans. His revenues being 
unable to pay the fine, he attempted to plunder 
the temple of Belus in Susiana, which so in- 
censed the inhabitants, that they killed him with 
his followers, 187 years before the Christian era. 
In his character of king, Antiochus was humane 
and liberal, the patron of learning, and the 
friend of merit ; and he published an edict, 
ordering his subjects never to obey unless his 
commands were consistent with the laws of the 
country. He had three sons, Seleucus Philopator, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and Demetrius. The first 
succeeded him, and the two others were kept as 
hostages by the Romans. Justin. 31 & 32.— 
Strab. i6.—Liv. 34, c. 5g.—Flor. 2, c. 1.— 

Appian. Bell. Syr. The fourth Antiochus, 

surnamed Epiphanes or Illustrious, was king of 
Syria, after the death of his brother Seleucus, 
and reigned 1 1 years. He destroyed Jerusalem, 
and was so cruel to the Jews, that they called 
him Epimanes, or Furious, and not Epiphanes. 
He attempted to plunder Persepolis without 
effect. He was of a voracious appetite, and 
fond of childish diversions ; he used for his 
pleasure to empty bags of money into the streets, 
to see the people’s eagerness to gather it; he 
bathed in the public baths with the populace, 
and was fond of perfuming himself to excess. 
He invited all the Greeks ho could to Antioch, 
and waited upon them as a servant, and danced 
with such indecency among the stage players, 
that even the most dissipate and shameless 
blushed at the sight. Polyb.— Justin. 34, c. 3* 

The fifth, surnamed Eupator, succeeded 

his father Epiphane.s on the throne of Syria, 
164 B.C. He made a peace with the Jews, 
and in the second year of his reign was assas- 
sinated by his uncle Demetrius, who said that 
the crown was lawfulljj his own, and that it 
had been seized from his father. Justin. 34. — 

Joseph, 12. ^The sixth king of Syria was 

surnamed Entheus or Noble. His father, 
Alexander Balas, entrusted him to the care of 
Malcus, an Arabian; and he received the 


crown from Tryphon, in opposition to his 
brother Demetrius, whom the people hated. 
Before he had been a year on the throne, Tr^hon 
murdered him, 143 B.C., and reigned in his 

place for three years. Joseph. 13. The 

seventh, called Sidetes, reigned nine years. In 
the beginning of his reign he was afraid of 
Tryphon, and concealed himself, but he soon 
obtained the means of destroying his enemy. 
He made war against Phraates king of Parthia, 
and he fell in the battle which was soon after 
fought, about 130 years before the Christian 

era. Justin. 36, c. i. — Appian. BeU. Syr. 

The eighth, surnamed Grypus, from his Outline 
nose, was son of Demetrius Nicanor by Cleopatra. 
His brother Seleucus was destroyed by Cleopatra, 
and he himself would have shared the same fate, 
had he not discovered his mother’s artifice, and 
compelled her to drink the poison which was 
prepared for himself. He killed Alexander 
Zebina, whom Ptolemy had set to oppose him 
on the throne of Syria, and was at last assas- 
sinated, 1 12 B.C., after a reign of ii years. 

Justin. 39, &c. — Joseph. — Appian. ^The ninth, 

surnamed Cyzenicus, from the city of Cyzicus, 
where he received his education, was son of 
Antiochus Sidetes by Cleopatra. He disputed 
the kingdom with his brother Grypus, who 
ceded to him Coelesyria, part of his patrimony. 
He was at last conquered by his nephew Seleu- 
cus near Antioch, and rather than continue 
longer in his hands, he killed himself, 93 B.C. 
While a private man, he seemed worthy to 
reign ; but when on the throne, he was dis- 
solute and tyrannical. He was fond of mechanics, 
and invented some useful military engines. 

Appian. — Joseph. ^The tenth was ironically 

surnamed Pius, because he married Selena, the 
wife of his father and of his uncle. He was the 
son of Antiochus IX., and he expelled Seleucus 
the son of Grypus from Syria, and was killed in 
a battle which he fought against the Parthians, 
in the cause of the Galatians. Joseph.-— Appian, 
After his death the kingdom of Syria was torn 
to pieces by the faction of the royal family, or 
usurpers who, under a good or false title, under 
the name of Antiochus or his relations, established 
themselves for a little time as sovereigns either 
of Syria, or Damascus, or other dependent pro- 
vinces. At last Antiochus, surnamed Asiaheus, 
the son of Antiochus IX., was restored to his 
paternal throne by the influence of Lucullus 
the Roman general, on the expulsion of Tigranes 
king of Armenia from the Syrian dominions ; 
hut four years after, Pompey deposed him, and 
observed that he who had hid himself while a 
usurper sat upon his throne, ought not to be a 
king. From that time, 65 B.C., Syria became 
a Roman province, and the race of Antiochus 

was extinguished. Justin. 40. A philosopher 

of Ascalon, famous for his writings, and the 
respect with which he was treated by his pupils, 
Lucullus, Cicero, and Brutus. Plut. in Lucul. 

A historian of Syracuse, son of Xenophanes, 

who wrote, besides other works, a history of 
Sicily, in nine books, in which he began at the 

age of king Cocalus. Strab. — Diod. 12, A 

rich Wng, tributary to the Romans in the age of 

Vespasian. Tacit. Hist. 2, c, 81. A sophist 

who refused to take upon himself the govern- 
ment of a state, on account of the vehemence of 

his passions. A king conquered by Antony, 

&c. Cues. Bell Civ. 3, 4. A king 01 Messenia, 
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Pawt, A commander of the Athenian fleet, 

under Alcibiades, conquered by Lysander. 

X£noph. Hist. Graec. A writer of Alexandria, 

who published a treatise on comic poets. Athen. 

A sceptic of Laodicea. Diog. in Pyrrh. A 

learned sophist. Philostra. A servant of 

Atticus. Cic. ad Attic. 3, cp. 33. A hair- 
dresser mentioned by Martial, ii, ep. 85. A 

son of Hercules by Medea. Apollod. z, c. 7. 

A stage player. Juv. 3, v. 98. ^A sculptor, 

said to have made the famous statue of Pallas, 
preserved in the Ludovisi gardens at Rome. 
Ajtttidpe, a daughter of Nycteus king of 
Thebes by Polyxo, was beloved by Jupiter, 
who, to deceive her, changed himself into a 
satyr. She became pregnant, and, to avoid the 
resentment of her father, she fled to mount 
Cithaeron, where she brought forth twins, 
Amphion and Zethus. She exposed them, to 
prevent discovery, but they were preserved. 
After this she fled to Epopeus king of Sicyon, 
who married her. Some say that Epopeus 
carried her away, for which action Nycteus made 
war against him, and at his death left his crown 
to his brother Lycus, entreating him to continue 
the war, and punish the ravisher of his daughter. 
Lycus obeyed his injunctions, killed Epopeus, 
and recovered Antiope, whom he loved and 
married, though his niece. His first wife, Dirce, 
was jealous of his new connection ; she pre- 
vailed upon her husband, and Antiope was 
delivered into her hands, and confined in a 
prison, where she was daily tormented. Antiope, 
after many years’ imprisonment, obtained means 
to escape, and went after her sons, who under- 
took to avenge her wrongs upon Lycus and his 
wife Dirce. They took Thebes, put the king 
to death, and tied Dirce to the tail of a wild 
bull, which dragged her till she died. Bacchus 
changed her into a fountain, and deprived 
Antiope of the use of her senses. In this forlorn 
situation she wandered all over Greece, and at 
last foimd relief from Phocus son of Omytion, 
who cured her of her disorder, and married her. 
Hyginus, fab. 7, says that Antiope was divorced 
by Lycus, because she had been ravished by 
Epopeus, whom he calls Epapheus, and that 
after her repudiation she became pregnant by 
Jupiter. Meanwhile Lycus married Dirce, who 
suspected that her husband still kept the com- 
pany of Antiope, upon which she imprisoned 
her. Antiope, however, escaped from her con- 
finement, and brought forth on mount Cithaeron. 
Some authors have called her daughter of Asopus, 
because she was bom on the banks of that river. 
The Scholiast on Apollon, i, v. 735i maintains 
that there were two persons of the name, one 
the daughter of Nycteus, and the other of 
Asopus and mother of Amphion and Zethus, 
Pans. 2, c. 6. 1. 9, c. 17. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. no. — 
Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Propert. 3, el. 15. — Homer. Od. 

II, V. asg.—Hygin. fab. 7, 8, & 155. ^A 

daughter of Thespius or Thestius, mother of 

Alopius by Hercules. Apollod. 2, c. 7. A 

daughter of Mars, queen of the Amazons, taken 
prisoner by Hercules, and given in marriage to 
Theseus. She is also called Hippolyte. Vid. 

Hippolyte. ^A daughter of Aeolus, mother of 

Boeotus and Hellen by Neptune. Hygin. fab. 

157. A. daughter of Pilon, who married 

Eurytus. Id. fab. 14. 

Antidrus, a son of Lycurgus. Pint, in Lycurg. 
Antip&ros, a small island in the Aegean sea. 


opposite Paros, from which it is about six milet 
distant. 

Antip&ter, son of lolaus, was soldier under 
king Philip, and raised to the rank of a general 
under Alexander the Great. When Alexander 
went to invade Asia, he left Antipater supreme 
governor of Macedonia, and of all Greece. 
Antipater exerted himself in the cause of his 
king ; he made war against Sparta, and was 
soon after called into Persia with a reinforcement 
by Alexander. He has been suspected of giving 
poison to Alexander, to raise himself to power. 
After Alexander’s death his generals divided 
the empire among themselves, and Macedonia 
was allotted to Antipater. The wars which 
Greece, and chiefly Athens, meditated during 
Alexander’s life, now burst forth with un- 
common fury as soon as the news of his death 
was received. The Athenians levied an army 
of 30,000 men, and equipped 200 ships against 
Antipater, who was master of Macedonia. 
Their expedition was attended with much 
success ; Antipater was routed in Thessaly, 
and even besieged in the town of Lamia. But 
when Leosthenes the Athenian general was 
mortally wounded under the walls of Lamia, 
the fortune of the war was changed. Antipater 
obliged the enemy to raise the siege, and soon 
after received a reinforcement from Cratcrus, 
from Asia, with which he conquered the 
Athenians at Crannon in Thessaly. After this 
defeat Antipater and Craterus marched into 
Boeotia, and conquered the Aetolians, and 
granted peace to the Athenians, on the conditions 
which Leosthenes had proposed to Antipater 
when besieged in Lamia, i.e. that he should be 
absolute master over them. Besides this, he 
demanded from their ambassadors, Demades, 
Phocion, and Xenocrates, that they should 
deliver into his hands the orators Demosthenes 
and Hyperides, whose eloquence had inflamed 
the minds of their countrymen, and had been 
the primary causes of the war. The conditions 
were accepted, a Macedonian garrison was 
stationed in Athens, but the inhabitants stiU 
were permitted the free use of their laws and 
privileges. Antipater and Craterus were the 
first who made hostile preparations against 
Perdiccas ; and during that time Polysperchon 
was appointed over Macedonia. Polysperchon 
defeated the Aetolians, who began an invasion 
of Macedonia. Antipater gave assistance to 
Eumenes in Asia against Antigonus, accord- 
ing to Justin. 14, c. 2. At his death, 319 B.C., 
Antipater appointed Polysperchon master of all 
his possessions ; and as he was the oldest of all 
the generals and successors of Alexander, he 
recommended that he might be the supreme ruler 
in their councils, that everything might be done 
according to his judgment. As for his son 
Cassander, he left him in a subordinate station 
under Polysperchon. But Cassander was of too 
aspiring a disposition tamely to obey his father’s 
injunctions. He recovered Macedonia, and 
made himself absolute. Curt. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 10. 
— Justin. 11, 12, 13, &c.-—Diod. 17, 18, &c.— 
C. Nep. in Phoc. & Eumen. — Plut. in Eumen. 

Alexand.^ &c. A son of Cassander kip*f of 

Macedonia, and son-in-law of Lysimachus He 
killed his mother, because she wished his brother 
Alexander to succeed to the throne. Alexander, 
to revenge the death of his mother, solicited the 
assistance of Demetrius ; but peace was re- 
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established between the two brothers by the , 
advice of Lysimachus, and soon after Demetrius 1 
killed Antipater, and made himself king of ! 

Macedonia, 294 B.C. Justin. 26, c. i. A king 

of Macedonia, who reigned only 45 days, 277 B.C. 

A king of Cilicia. A powerful prince, 

father to Herod. He was appointed governor 
of Judaea by Caesar, whom he had assisted in 

tbe Alexandrine war. Joseph. An Athenian 

archon. One of Alexander’s soldiers, who 

conspired against his life with Hermolaus. Curt. 

8 c. 6. A celebrated sophist of Hieropolis, 

preceptor to the children of the emperor Severus. 

1 A Stoic philosopher of Tarsus, 144 B.C. 

A poet of Sidon, who could compose a 

number of verses extempore, upon any subject. 
He ranked Sappho among the Muses, in one 
of his epigrams. He had a fever every year on 
the day of his birth, of which at last he died. 
He flourished about 80 B.C. Some of his 
epigrams are preserved in the Greek Anthology. 
Plin. 7, c. 51. — Val. Max. i, c. 10. — Cic. de 

Orat. 3. I>e Offic. 3. Quaesi. Acad. 4. A 

philosopher of Phoenicia, preceptor to Cato of 

Utica. Plut. in Cat. A Stoic philosopher, 

disciple of Diogenes of Babylon. He wrote two 
books on divination, and died at Athens. Cic. de 
Div. I, c. 3. Quaest. Acad. 4, c. 6. De Offic. 3, 

c, j2. A disciple of Aristotle, who wrote two 

books of letters. A poet of Thessalonica, 

in the age of Augustus. 

Antipatrla, a city of Macedonia. Liv. 31, 
c. 27. 

Antlpatrldas, a governor of Telmessus. 
Polyaen. 5. „ . 

Antlpatris, a city of Palestine. 

Antiphines, an ingenious sculptor of Argos. 

Paus. 5, c. 17. A comic poet of Rhodes, or 

rather of Smyrna, who wrote above 90 comedies, 
and died in the 74th year of his age, by the fall of 

an apple upon his head, A physician of Delos, 

who used to say that diseases originated from the 
variety of food that was eaten. Clem. Alex, — 
A then. 

Antiph&tes, a king of the Laestrygones, de- 
scended from Lamus, who founded Formiae. 
Ulysses, returning from Troy, came upon his 
coasts, and sent three men to examine the 
country. Antiphates devoured one of them, 
and pursued the others, and sunk the fleet of 
Ulysses with stones, except the ship in which 

Ulysses was. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 232. A son 

of Sarpedon. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 696. The 

grandfather of Amphiaraus, Homer, Od. 

A man killed in the Trojan war by Leon tens. 
Homer. 11 . 12, v. 191. 

Antiphlli Fortus, a harbour on the African 
side of the Red sea. Strab. 16. 

Antlphilus, an Athenian who succeeded Leos- 
thenes at the siege of Lamia against Antipater. 

Diod. 18. A noble painter who represented a 

youth leaning over a fire and blowing it, from 
which the whole house seemed to be illuminated. 
He was an Egyptian by birth ; he imitated 
Apelles, and was disciple to Ctesidemus. Phn. 
35, c. 10. t . . 

Antiphon, the first in time of the ten Attic 
Orators, born at Rhamnus 480 B.C. After the 
defeat of Athens in the Peloponnesian war, he 
with Theramenes was chiefly responsible for the 
moderate oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 411 
B.C. On the restoration of the democracy he 
was accused of treason and put to death. Like 
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Lysias he was a professional, writing speeches 
for his clients, and made no public speech him- 
self except at his own trial. Of the fifteen 
speeches remaining, twelve are rhetorical exer- 
cises divided into three sets of speeches, two for 
prosecution, two for defence : the remaining 
three are actual cases, and all deal with homi- 
cide. An orator who promised Philip king of 

Macedonia that he would set on fire the citadel 
of Athens, for which he was put to death, at the 
instigation of Demosthenes. Cic. de Div. 2.— 

Plut. in Alcib. & Demost. A poet who wrote 

on agriculture. Athen. An author who wrote 

a treatise on peacocks. A rich man intro- 

duced by Xenophon as disputing with Socrates. 

An Athenian who interpreted dreams, and 

wrote a history of his art. Cic. de Div. 1 & 2. 

A foolish rhetorician. A poet of Attica, who 

wrote tragedies, epic poems, and orations. 
Dionysius put him to death because he refused 
to praise his compositions. Being once asked by 
the tyrant what brass was the best, he answered, 
** That with which the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton are made.” Plut. — Aristot. 

Antiphdnus, a son of Priam, who went with 
his father to the tent of Achilles to redeem Hector. 
Homer. II. 24. 

Antiphus, a son of Priam, killed by Aga- 
memnon during the Trojan war. A son of 

Thessalus, grandson to Hercules. He went to 
the Trojan war with 30 ships. Homer. II. 2, v. 185. 

An intimate friend of Ulysses. Homer. Od. 

17. A brother of Ctimenus, was son of 

Ganyctor the Naupactian. These two brothers 
murdered the poet Hesiod, on the false sus- 
picion that he had offered violence to their sister, 
and threw his body into the sea. The poet’s dog 
discovered them, and they were seized and con- 
victed of the murder. Plut. de Solert. Anim. 
Antipoenus, a noble Theban, whose daughters 
sacrificed themselves for the public safety. Vid. 
Aixdiiroclc 3 . « 

Antipdlis, a city of Gaul, built by the people 
of Marseilles. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 15. 

Antirrhium, a promontory of Aetolia, oppo- 
site Rhium in Peloponnesus, whence the name. 

Antlssa, a city at the north of Lesbos. — —An 
island near it. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 287. — ^Hn. 2, 
c. 89. 

Antisth^nes, a philosopher, born of an Athe- 
nian father and of a Phrygian mother. He 
taught rhetoric, and had among his pupils the 
famous Diogenes ; but when he had heard 
Socrates, he shut up his school, and told his 
pupils, ” Go seek for yourselves a master ; 1 
have now found one.” He was at the head of 
the sect of the Cynic philosophers. One of his 
pupils asked him what philosophy had taught 
him. “ To live with myself,” said he. He sold 
his all, and preserved only a very ragged coat, 
which drew the attention of Socrates, and 
tempted him to say to the Cynic, who carried 
his contempt of dress too far, ” Antisthenes, I 
see thy vanity through the holes of thy coat.” 
Antisthenes taught the unity of God, but he 
recommended suicide. Some of his letters are 
extant. His doctrines of austerity were followed 
as long as he was himself an example of the 
cynical character, but after his death they were 
all forgotten. Antisthenes flourished 396 B.C. 
Cic. de Orat. 3, c. ^$.^Diog. 6 .— Plut. in Lyc. 

A disciple of Heraclitus, A historian of 

; Rhodes. Diog. 
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Antistlus Labeo, an excellent lawyer at Ronae, 
who defended the liberties of his country against 
Augustus, for which he is taxed with madness 
by Herat, 1, sai. v. 82. — Sueton, %n Aug. 54. 
Petro of Gabii, was the author of a cele- 
brated treaty between Rome and his country, in 
the age of Tarquin the Proud. Dionys. Hal. 4. 

C. Reginus, a lieutenant of Caesar in Gaul. 

Caes. Bell. G. 6 & 7. A soldier of Pompey’s 

army, so confident of his valour, that he chal- 
lenged all the adherents of Caesar. Hitt. 25, 
Hisp. Bell. 

Antitaurus, one of the branches of mount 
Taurus, which runs in a north-east direction 
through Cappadocia towards Armenia and the 
Euphrates. 

Antitheus, an Athenian archon. Paus. 7, 
c. 17. 

Antium, a maritime town of Italy, built by 
Ascanius, or, according to others, by a son of 
Ulysses and Circe, upon a promontory 32 miles 
east from Ostium. It was the capital of the 
Volsci, who made war against the Romans for 
above 200 years. Camillus took it, and carried 
all the beaks of their ships to Rome, and placed 
them in the Forum on a tribunal, which from 
thence was called Rostrum. This town was dedi- 
cated to the goddess of Fortune, whose statues, 
when consulted, gave oracles by a nodding of 
the head, or other different signs. Nero was 
bom there. Cic. de Div, i. — Herat, i, ed. 35, — 
Liv. 8, c. 14. 

AntomSnes, the last king of Corinth. After 
his death, magistrates with regal authority were 
chosen annually. 

Antdnia, maior, the elder daughter of M. 
Antony by Octavia. She married Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and by him had two daughters 
and one son, L. Domitius, who married Agrip- 
pina minor and was the father of the emperor 

Nero. minor, the younger daughter of M. 

Antony. She married Drusus son of Livia, and 
by him had three children, Germanicus, father 
of the emperor Caius (Caligula), Claudius, and 
Livia Drusilla. Her husband died very early, 
and she would never marry again, but spent her 
time in the education of her children. Some 
people suppose that her grandson Caligula 

ordered her to be poisoned, A.D. 38. A 

daughter of Claudius and Aelia Petina. Val. 

Max. 4, c. 3. A castle of Jerusalem, which 

received this name in honour of M. Antony. 
Antdnia lex was enacted by M, Antony the 
consul, A.U.C. 710. It abrogated the Ux Alia, 
and renewed the lex Cornelia, by taking away 
from the people the privilege of choosing priests, 
and restoring it to the college of priests, to which 

it originally belonged. Bio. 44. Another by 

the same, A.U.C. 703. It ordained that a new 
decuria of judges should be added to the two 
former, and that they should be chosen from the 

centurions. Cic. in Philip, i & 5. Another by 

the same. It allowed an appeal to the people, 
to those who were condemned de majestaie, or of 

perfidious measures against the state. 

Another by the same, during his triumvirate. 
It made it a capital offence to propose ever 
after the election of a dictator, and for any per- 
son to accept the office. Appian. de Bell. Civ. 3. 
Antdnil, a patrician and plebeian family, which 
were said to derive their origin from Antones, a 
son of Hercules, as Pint, in Anton, informs us. 
Antonina, the wife of Belisarius, &c. 


Antoninus, Titus, surnamed Pius, was adopted 
by the emperor Hadrian, whom he succeeded. 
This prince was remarkable for all the virtues that 
can form a perfect statesman, philosopher, and 
king. He rebuilt whatever dties had been 
destroyed by wars in former reigns. In cases of 
famines or inundation, he relieved the distressed, 
and supplied their wants with his own money. 
He suffered the governors of the provinces to 
remain long in the administration, that no oppor- 
tunity of extortion might be given to new- 
comers. In his conduct towards his subjects, he 
behaved with affability and humanity, and 
listened with patience to every complaint 
brought before him. When told of conquering 
heroes, he said with Scipio, “ I prefer the life 
and preservation of a citizen to the death of 
100 enemies.” He did not persecute the Chris- 
tians like his predecessors, but his life was a 
scene of universal benevolence. His last mo- 
ments were easy, though preceded by a lingering 
illness. When consul of Asia, he lodged at 
Smyrna in the house of a sophist, who in civility 
obliged the governor to change his house at 
night. The sophist, when Antoninus became 
emperor, visited Rome, and was jocosely desired 
to use the palace as his own house, without any 
apprehension of being turned out at night. He 
extended the boundaries of the Roman province 
in Britain, by raising a rampart between the 
firths of Clyde and Forth ; but he waged no war 
during his reign, and only repulsed the enemies 
of the empire who appeared in the field. He 
died in the 75 th year of his age, after a reign of 
23 years, A.D. 161. He was succeeded by his 
adopted son M. Aurelius Antoninus, surnamed 
the Philosopher, a prince as virtuous as his 
father. He raised to the imperial dignity his 
brother by adoption, L. Verus, whose voluptuous- 
ness and dissipation were as conspicuous as the 
moderation of the Philosopher. During their 
reign, the Quadi, Parthians, and Marcomanni 
were defeated. Marcus Aurelius wrote a book 
in Greek entitled ra el? iavrov, Concerning him' 
self, known to us as “ The Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius." After the war with the Quadi had 
been finished, Verus died of an apoplexy. 
Marcus survived him for eight years and died in 
his 6ist year, after a reign of 29 years and xo 
days. Plato imagined that all would be well if 
a philosopher ever became ruler of an empire. 
Marcus was a great philosopher but circum- 
stances were against him. A great general was 
needed to combat the growing danger from the 
outer barbarians ; and Marcus was not a great 
general. A masterful husband was needed to 
control a wife like Faustina, who wa.s consist- 
ently unfaithful ; and Marcus was not masterful. 
A stern father would have seen that a degenerate 
youth like Commodus was unfitted to succeed 
him ; but Marcus was not stern.— —Bassianins 
Caracalla, son of the emperor Septimius Severus, 
was celebrated for his cruelties. He killed his 
brother Geta in his mother’s arms, and attempted 
to destroy the writings of Aristotle, observing 
that Aristotle was one of those who sent poison 
to Alexander. He married his mother, and 
publicly lived with her, which gave occasion to 
the people of Alexandria to say that he was an 
Oedipus, and his wife a Jocasta. This joke was 
fatal to them ; and the emperor, to punish their 
ill language, slaughtered many thousands in 
Alexandria. After assuming the name and dress 
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of Achilles, and styling himself the conqueror of 
provinces which he had never seen, he was 
assassinated at Edessa by Macrinus, April 8th, in 
the 43rd year of his age, A.D. 217. His body 
was sent to his wife Julia, who stabbed herself 
at the sight. There is extant a Greek itiner- 

ary, and another book called Iter Britannicum, 
which some have attributed to the emperor 
Antoninus, though it was more probably written 
by a person of that name whose age is unknown. 

Antoniopdlis, a city of Mesopotamia. Mar- 
cell. 8. 

AntSnius Gnipho (M.), a poet of Gaul, who 
taught rhetoric at Rome. Cicero and other 
illustrious men frequented his school. He never 
asked anything for his lectures, whence he re- 
ceived more from the liberality of his pupils. 
Sueton. de lUust. Gr. 7. An orator, grand- 

father to the triumvir of the same name. He was 
killed in the civil wars of Marius, and his head 
was hung in the Forum. Val. Max. 9, c. 2. — 

Lucan. 2, v. 121. Marcus, the eldest son of 

the orator of the same name, by means of Cotta 
and Cethegus, obtained from the senate the office 
of managing the corn on the maritime coasts of 
the Mediterranean, with unlimited power. This 
gave him many opportunities of plundering the 
provinces and enriching himself. He died of a 

broken heart. Sallust. Frag. Gaius, a son of 

the orator of that name, who obtained a troop 
of horse from Sulla, and plundered Achaia. He 
was carried before the praetor M. Lucullus, and 
banished from the senate by the censors for 
pillaging the allies, and refusing to appear when 

summoned before justice. Caius, son of 

Antonius Caius, was consul with Cicero, and 
assisted him to destroy the conspiracy of Catiline 
in Gaul. He went to Macedonia as his province, 
and fought with ill success against the Dardani. 

He was accused at his return, and banished. 

Marcus, the triumvir, was grandson to the orator 
M. Antonius, and son of Antonius, surnamed 
Cretensis from his wars in Crete. He was augur 
and tribune of the people, in which office he dis- 
tinguished himself by his ambitious views. He 
always entertained a secret resentment against 
Cicero, which arose from Cicero's having put to 
death Corn. Lentulus, who was concerned in 
Catiline’s conspiracy. This Lentulus had mar- 
ried Antoniiis’s mother after his father’s -death. 
When the senate was torn by the factions of 
Pompey’s and Caesar’s adherents, Antony pro- 
posed that both should lay aside the command 
of their armies in the provinces; but as this 
proposition met with no success, he privately 
retired from Rome to the camp of Caesar, and 
advised him to march his army to Rome. In 
support of his attachment, he commanded the 
left wing of his army at Pharsalia, and, accord- 
ing to a premeditated scheme, offered him a 
diadem in the presence of the Roman people. 
When Caesar was assassinated in the senate 
house, his friend Antony spoke an oration over 
his body ; and to ingratiate himself and his 
party with the populace, ho reminded them of 
the liberal treatment they had received from 
Caesar, He besieged Mutina, which had been 
allotted to D. Brutus, for which the senate 
judged him an enemy to the republic. In the 
fighting there the two consuls Hirtius and Pansa 
were killed ; Octavian and Lepidus joined forces 
with Antony, and formed the celebrated trium- 
virate, whit'h was cslublished with such cruel 


proscriptions, that Antony did not even spare 
his own uncle, that he might strike off the head 
of his enemy Cicero. The triumvirate divided 
the Roman empire among themselves ; Lepidus 
was set over all Italy, Octavian had the west, and 
Antony returned into the east, where he en- 
larged his dominions by different conquests. 
Antony had married Fulvia, whom he repudiated 
to marry Octavia the sister of Octavian, and by 
this connection to strengthen the triumvirate. 
He assisted Agrippa at the battle of Philippi 
against the murderers of J. Caesar, and he buried 
the body of M. Brutus, his enemy, in a most 
magnificent manner. During his residence in 
the east, he became enamoured of the fair Cleo- 
patra queen of Egypt, and repudiated Octavia 
to marry her. This divorce incensed Octavian, 
who now prepared to deprive Antony of all his 
power. Antony, in the meantime, assembled all 
the forces of the east, and with Cleopatra marched 
against his rival. These two enemies met at 
Actium, where a naval engagement soon began, 
but Cleopatra, by flying with 60 sail, drew Antony 
from the battle, and ruined his cause. After the 
battle of Actium, Antony followed Cleopatra into 
Egypt, where he was soon informed of the defec- 
tion of all his allies and adherents, and saw the 
conqueror on his shores. He stabbed himself, 
and Cleopatra likewise killed herself by the bite 
of an asp. Antony died in the 56th year of his 
age, 30 B.C., and the conqueror shed tears when 
he was informed that his enemy was no more. 
Antony left seven children by his three wives. 
He has been blamed for his great effeminacy, for 
his uncommon love of pleasures, and his fondness 
of drinking. It is said that he wrote a book in 
praise of drunkenness. He was fond of imitating 
Hercules ; and he is often represented as Her- 
cules, with Cleopatra in the form of Omphale, 
dressed in the arms of her submissive lover, and 
beating him with her sandals. In his public 
character, Antony was brave and courageous, 
but, with the intrepidity of Caesar, he possessed 
all his voluptuous inclinations. He was prodigal 
to a degree, and did not scruple to call, from 
vanity, his sons by Cleopatra, kings of kings. 
His fondness for low company, and his debauch- 
ery, supply the best parts of Cicero’s Philippics. It 
is said, that the night of Caesar’s murder, Cassius 
supped with Antony ; and, being asked whether 
he had a dagger with him, answered, “ Yes, if 
you, Antony, aspire to sovereign power.” 
Plutarch has written an account of his life. 
Virg. Am. 8, v. 685. — Horat. cp. p. — Juv. 10, 
V. 122. — C. Nep. in Attic. — Cic. tn Philip . — 

Justin. 41 & 42. Julius, son of Antony the 

triumvir b}r Fulvia, was consul with Paulus 
Fabius Maximus. He was surnamed Africanus, 
and put to death by order of Augustus. Some 
say that he killed himself. It is supposed that 
he wrote a heroic poem on Diomede, in 12 
books. Horace dedicated his Od. 4 to him. 

Tacit. Ann, 4, c. 44. Lucius, the triumvir’s 

brother, was besieged in Pelusium by Augustus, 
and obliged to surrender himself, with 300 men, 
by famine. The conqueror spared his life. Some 
say that he was killed at the shrine of Caesar, 

A noble but unfortunate youth. His father 

Julius was put to death by Augustus for his 
criminal conversation with Julia, and he him- 
self was removed by the emperor to Marseilles, 
on pretence of finishing his education. Tadt, 
Ann. 4, c. 4/j. — “Felix, a freedinan of Claudius, 
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appointed governor of Judaea. He married 
Drusiila the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 9. Flamma, a Roman con- 

demned for extortion under Vespasian. Tacit. 

Hist. 4, c. 45. Musa, a physician of Augustus. 

Plin. 29, c. I. Merenda, a decemvir at Rome, 

A.U.C. 304. Liv. 3, c. 35. O- Merenda, a 

military tribune, A.U.C. 332. Liv. 4, c. 42. 
Antorides, a painter, disciple of Aristippus. 
Plin. 

Ajitro Coraclus. Vid. Coracius. 

Antylla. Vid. Anthylla. 

Anubis, an Egyptian deity, represented under 
the form of a man with the head of a dog, 
because when Osiris went on his expedition 
against India, Anubis accompanied him, and 
clothed himself in a sheep’s slun. His worship 
was introduced from Egypt into Greece and 
Italy. He is supposed by some to be Mercury, 
because he is sometimes represented with a 
caduccus. Some make him brother of Osiris, 
some his son by Nepthys the wife of Typhon. 
Diod. I. — Lucan, 8, v. 331. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 686. 

— Plut, de Isid, & Osirid. — Herodot, 4. — Virg. 
Aen. 8, v. 698. 

Anxius, a river of Armenia, falling into the 
Euphrates. 

A^ur, called also Tarracina, a city of the 
Volsci, taken by the Romans, A.U.C. 348. It 
was sacred to Jupiter, who is called Jupiter 
Anxur, and represented in the form of a beard- 
less boy. Liv. 4, c. 59. — Herat, i, sat. 3, v. 26. — 
Lucan, 3, v. 84. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 799. 

Anyte, a Greek woman, some of whose elegant 
verses are still extant in the Greek Anthology. 
Anj^us, an Athenian rhetorician, who, with 
Meletus and Lycon, accused Socrates of impiety, 
and was the cause of his condemnation. These 
false accusers were afterwards put to death by 
the Athenians. Diog. — Aehan. V. H. 2, c. 13. — 

Herat. 2, sat. 4, v. 3. — Plut, in Alcib. One of 

the Titans. 

Anz&be, a river near the Tigris. Marcell. 18. 
Aollius, a son of Romulus by Hersilia, after- 
wards called Abillius. 

Aon, a son of Neptune, who came to Euboea 
and Boeotia from Apulia, where he collected the 
inhabitants into cities, and reigned over them. 
They were called Aones, and the country Aonia, 
from him. 

Adnes, the inhabitants of Aonia, called after- 
wards Boeotia. They came there in the age of 
Cadmus, and obtained his leave to settle with the 
Phoenicians. The Muses have been called 
Aenides, because Aonia was more particularly 
frequented by them. Paus. 9, c. 3. — Ovid. Met. 

3, 7, 10, 13. Trist. el. 5, v. 10. f^ast. 3, v. 
456, 1. 4, V. 245.— Virg. G. 3, v. II. 

Aonia, one of the ancient names of Boeotia. 
Adrls, a famous hunter, son of Aras king of 
Corinth. He was so fond of his sister Arathyraea, 
that he called part of the country by her name. 

Paus. 2, c. 12. The wife of Neleus, called more 

commonly Chloris. Id. 9, c. 36. 

Aornos, Aornus, or Aornis, a lofty rock, sup- 
posed to be near the Ganges in India, taken by 
Alexander. Hercules had besieged it, but was 
never able to conquer it. Curt. 8, c. ii. — 

Arrian. 4.—Strab. 15. — Plut. in Alex. A place 

in Epirus, with an oracle. Paus. 9, c. 80. A 

certain lake near Tartessus. Another near 

Baiae and Puteoli. It was also called Avernus. 
Virg. Aen. 6, v. 242. 


Adtl, a people of Thrace, near the Getae, on the 
Ister. Plin. 4. 

Apaitae, a people of Asia Minor. Strab. 

Ap&ma, a daughter of Artaxerxes, who married 

Pharnabazus satrap of Ionia. A daughter of 

Antiochus. Paus. i, c. 8. 

Ap&me, the mother of Nicomedes by Prusias 

king of Bithynia. The mother of Antiochus 

Soter by Seleucus Nicator. Soter founded a city 
which he called by his mother’s name. 

Apamia, or Apamea, a city of Phrygia, on 

the Marsyas. A city of Bithynia, of 

Media, of Mesopotamia. Another near 

the Tigris. 

Aparni, a nation of shepherds near the Caspian 
sea. Strab. 

Apatiiria, a festival of Athens, which received 
its name because it was instituted in memory 
of a stratagem by which Xanthus king of Boeotia 
was killed by Melanthus king of Athens, upon 
the following occasion. When a war arose 
between the Boeotians and Athenians about a 
piece of ground which divided their territories, 
Xanthus made a proposal to the Athenian king 
to decide the battle by single combat. Thy- 
moetes, who was then on the throne of Athens, 
refused, and his successor Melanthus accepted 
the challenge. When they began the engage- 
ment, Melanthus exclaimed that his antagonist 
had some person behind him to support him; 
upon which Xanthus looked behind, and was 
killed by Melanthus. The festival lasted three 
days. On the first day suppers were prepared 
for each separate tribe. On the second day 
sacrifices were offered to Jupiter and Minerva, 
and the head of the victim was generally turned 
up towards the heavens. The third day was 
called Keureotis, because the young men had 
their hair cut off before they were registered, 
when their parents swore that they were free- 
born Athenians. They generally sacrificed two 
ewes and a she-goat to Diana. This festival was 
adopted by the lonians, except the inhabitants 

of Ephesus and Colophon. A surname of 

Minerva, of Venus. 

Apeauros, a mountain o. Peloponnesus. 
Pelyh. 4. 

Apella, a word, Herat, i, sat. 5, v. 10, which 
has given much trouble to critics and com- 
mentators. Some suppose it to mean circum- 
cised {sine pelle), an epithet highly applicable to 
a Jew. Others maintain that it is a proper name, 
upon the authority of Cicero, ad Attic. 12, ep. 19, 
who mentions a person of the same name. 

Apelles, a celebrated painter of Cos, or, as 
others say, of Ephesus or Colophon, son of 
Pithius. He lived in the age of Alexander the 
Great, who honoured him so much that he for- 
bade any man but Apelles to draw his picture. 
He was so attentive to his profession that he 
never spent a day without employing his pencil, 
whence the proverb of Nulla dies sine linea. 
His most perfect picture was Venus Anadyo- 
mene, which was not totally finished when 
the painter died. He made a painting of 
Alexander holding a thunderbolt in his hand, so 
much like life that Pliny, who saw it, says that 
the hand of the king with the thunderbolt seemed 
to come out of the picture. This picture was 
placed in Diana’s temple at Ephesus. He made 
another of Alexander, but the king expressed 
not much satisfaction at the sight of it : and 
at that moment a horse, passing by, neighed at 
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the horse which was represented in the piece, 
supposing it to be alive ; upon which the painter 
said, “ One would imagine that the horse is a 
better judge of painting than your Majesty.” 
When Alexander ordered him to draw the picture 
of Campaspe, one of his mistresses, Apelles 
became enamoured of her, and the king per* 
mitted him to marry her. He wrote three 
volumes upon painting, which were still extant 
in the age of Pliny. It is said that he was accused 
in Egypt of conspiring against the life of 
Ptolemy, and that he would have been put 
to death had not the real conspirator dis- 
covered himself, and saved the painter. Apelles 
never put his name to any pictures but three ; 
a sleeping Venus, Venus Anadyomene, and an 
Alexander. The proverb of Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam, “ Cobbler stick to your last,” is applied 
to him by some. Phn. 35, c. 10. — Horat. 2, 
ep. I, V. 238. — Cic. in Famil. i, ep. 9. — Ovid, de 

Art. Am. 3, v. 401. — Val. Max. 8, c. ii. A 

tragic writer. Sueton. Calig. 33. A Mace- 

donian general, &c. 

Apelllcon, a Teian peripatetic philosopher, 
whose fondness for books was so great that he 
is accused of stealing them, when he could not 
obtain them with money. He bought the works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, but greatly 
disfigured them by his frequent interpolations. 
The extensive library, which he had collected 
at Athens, was carried to Rome when Sulla 
had conquered the capital of Attica, and among 
the valuable books was found an original manu- 
script of Aristotle. He died about 86 B.C. 
Strab. 13. 

Apennlnus, a ridge of high mountains which 
runs through the middle of Italy, from Liguria 
to Ariminum and Ancona. They are joined 
to the Alps. Some have supposed that they 
ran across Sicily by Rhegium before Italy was 
separated from Sicily. Lucan. 2, v. 3o6.-^utd. 
Met. 2 , V. 2zt.—Ital. 4, V. 743,— Sfrad. 2. — 
Mela, 2, c. 4. , ^ . 

Aper Marcus, a Latin orator of Gaul, who 
distinguished himself as a politician, as well as 
by his genius. The dialogue of the orators, 
inserted with the works of Tacitus and Quin- 
tilian, is attributed to him. He died A.D. 85. 
Another. Vid. Numerianus. 

Aperopia, a small island off the coast of 
Argolis. Pans. 2, c. 34. 

Apesus, Apesas, or Apesantus, a mountain 
of Peloponnesus near Lerna. Slat, in Theb. 

3, V. 461. 

Aphaca, a town of Palestine, where Venus 
was worshipped, and where she had a temple and 
an oracle. 

Aphaea, a name of Diana, who had a temple 
in Aegina. Paus. 2, c. 30, 

Aphar, the capital city of Arabia, near the Red 
sea. Arrian, in Peripl, 

Apharetus, fell in love with Marpessa daughter 
of Oenomaus, and carried her away. 

Aphareus, a king of Messenia, son of Pericres 
and Gorgophone, who married Arene daughter 
of Oebalus, by whom he had three sons. Paus. 3, 

c. I. A relation of Isocrates, who wrote 37 

tragedies. 

Aphas, a *tver of Greece, which falls into the 
bay of Ambracia. PUn. 4, c. x. 

Aphellas, a king of Gyrene, who, with the aid 
of Agathocles, endeavoured to reduce all Africa 
under his power, Justin, 22, c. 7. 


AphSsas, a mountain in Peloponnesus, whence, 
as the poets have imagined, Perseus attempted to 
fly to heaven. Stat. Theb. 3, v. 461. 

Aphetae, a city of Magnesia, where the ship 
Argo was launched. Apollod. 

Aphidas, a son of Areas king of Arcadia. 
Paus. 8. 

Aphidna, a part of Attica, which received its 
name from Aphidnus, one of the companions of 
Theseus. Herodot. 

Aphidnus, a friend of Aeneas, killed by 
Tumus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 702. 

Aphoebetus, one of the conspirators against 
Alexander. Curt. 6, c. 7. 

Aphrices, an Indian prince, who defended the 
rock Aornus, with 20,000 foot and 15 elephants. 
He was killed by his troops, and his head sent to 
Alexander, 

Aphrodlsia, an island in the Persian gulf, 

•where Venus was worshipped. Festivals in 

honour of Venus, celebrated in different parts of 
Greece, but chiefly in Cyprus. They were first 
instituted by Cinyras, from whose family the 
priests of the goddess were always chosen. All 
those that were initiated offered a piece of 
money to Venus as a harlot, and received, as a 
mark of the favours of the goddess, a measure 
of salt and a phallus ; the salt, because Venus 
arose from the sea ; the phallus, because she 
is the goddess of wantonness. They were 
celebrated at Corinth by harlots, and in every 
part of Greece they were very much frequented. 
Strab. 14 . — A then. 

Aphrodisias, a town of Caria, sacred to 
Venus. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 62. 

Aphrodisium (or -a), a town of Apulia, built 
by Diomede in honour of Venus. 

Aphrodlsum, a city on the eastern parts of 
Cyprus, nine miles from Salamis. A pro- 

montory with an island of the same name on 
the coast of Spain. Plin. 3, c. 3. 

Aphrodite, the Greek goddess of love, identified 
by the Romans with their Vemis, q.v., from 
a 4 >p 6 <i, froth, because Venus is said to have been 
born from the froth of the ocean. Hesiod. Th. 
igS.—Plin. 36, c. 5. 

AphS^tae, or Aphytis, a city of Thrace, near 
Paliena, where Jupiter Ammon was worshipped. 
Lysander besieged the town ; but the god of the 
place appeared to him in a dream, and advised 
him to raise the siege, which he immediately 
did. Paus. 3, c. 18. 

Apia, an ancient name of Peloponnesus, which 
it received from king Apis. It was afterwards 
called Aegialea, Pelasgia, Argia, and at last 
Peloponnesus, or the island of Pelops. Homer. 

21 . I, v. 270. Also the name of the earth, 

worshipped among the Lydians as a powerful 
deity. Herodot. 4, c. 59. 

Apl&nus, or Apion, was born at Oasis in 
Egypt, whence he went to Alexandria, of which 
he was deemed a citizen. He succeeded Theus 
in the profession of rhetoric in the reign of 
Tiberius, and wrote a book against the Jews, 
which Josephus refuted. He was at the head of 
an embassy which the people of Alexandria sent 
to Caligula, to complain of the Jews. Seneca, 
ep. 88. — Phn. praef. Hist. 

Apic&ta, married Sejanus, by whom she had 
three children. She was repudiated. Tacit. 
Ann. 4, c. 3. 

Apicius, a famous glutton in Rome. There 
were three of the same name, all famous for 
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tWr voradoiss appetifce. ITie fiist lived in the 
time of tte repaSic, tic second in the reign of 
Angastiis and Tiberius, and the third under 
Trajan, The second was the most famous, as 
he wrote a book on the pleasures and indte- 
maats of eating, Apidas Caelius De urU coquin- 
micL He banged himself after he had consumed 
tlMs groter part of his estate. Juv, ii, v. 3, — 
Mmtied. 2, 69. 

ApkrittS €>alf», a celebrated buffoon in the 
tiine of Tiberias, fur. 5, v. 4. 

ApWann®, one of the chief rivem of Thessaly, 
at the »ath of the Peneus, into which it falls a 
Ittlc above Lar»a. Lucan. 6, v. 372. 

«■ Apinae, a city of Apulia, destroyed 
with Trica, la its neighbourhood, by Diomedes ; 
whfflice caii» the proverb of Apifm et Trica, to 
expr»s trifling things. Marticd. 14, ep. i, — Plin. 

% C. II. 

AqiMta, a town of Italy, taken by 

Tarqiila tte Proud. The Roman Capitol was 
bOTm with the spoib taken from that city. 
St. 3, c. 5. 

Apkwt, a surname of Ptolemy, one of the de- 
scendants of Ptolemy Lagus. -A grammarian 

who wrote against the Jews, and was replied to 
by Jc»ephis in Ms Agatnsi Apion. Vid. Apianus. 

Af^, one of the andent kings of Peloponnesus, 
son of Phoroneus and Laodice. Some say that 
AfKiHo was Ms father, and that he was king of 
Algos, while othera call him king of Sicyon, and 
fix the time of his reign above 200 years earlier, 
which is enough to show he is but obscurely 
known, if known at all. He was a native of 
Naupactui^ and descended from Inachus. He 
recermi divine honours after death, as he had 
bem munificent and humane to im subjects. 
The country where he reigned was called Apia ; 
and afterwards it received the name of Pelasgia, 
Aigia, or Argolis, and lastly that of Pelopon- 
nesus, from Mops. Some, amone^t ^em 
Varro and St. Augustine, have imagined that 
Aps went to Egypt with a colony of Greeks, and 
that he dvilixed the inhabitants, and polished 
their manners, for wMch they made Mm a god 
after death, and paid divine honours to him under 
the name of Serapis, This tradition, according to 
some of the modOTis, is without foundation. 
Aesc^y. in Suppl. — August. d& Civ. Dei. 18, c. 5. 

— Paus. 2, c. 5. — Apmod. 2, c. 2. A son of 

Jason, bom in .Arcadia ; he was killed by the 

horaes of Aetolus. Paus. 5, c. 1. A town 

of Egypt cm, lake Mareotis. A god of the 

Egyptians, wcasMppM under the form of an ox. 
Some say that Isis and Osiris are the deities wor- 
shipped under this name, because during their 
rdgn they taught the Egyptians agriculture. 
The Egyptians believed that the soul of Osiris 
reaEy d^arted into the ox, where it wished to 
dwcH, b^use that animal had been of the most 
e^entlal service in the cultivation of the ground, 
wMch Oslrfe had Introduced into Egypt. From 
the posthumous name of Osiris-Apis comes 
Sacapb. The ox that was chosen was always 
&tmgixkh^ by particuiaT marks ; Ms body was 
Hack ; he had a square white spot upcm the fore- 
tod^ the figure of an eagle upon tl^ back, a 
Ixwt UEder ^ Mke a beetle ; the baits of 

im tall were douHe, and Ms right side was 
maiirasd with a whitish spot, resembling the 
cre^»it M the moon. Without these, an ox 
coidd not be taken as the gcKi Apis ; and it is 
to be umigiBed that the priests gave these distin- 


giikhing characteristics to the animal on which 
their credit and even prosperity depended. Il» 
festival of Apis lasted seven daj^ ; the ox was led 
in a solemn procession by the priests, and every 
one was anxious to receive him into his house, 
and it was believed that the children who smelt 
his breath received the knowledge of futurity. 
The ox was conducted to the banks of the Nile 
with much ceremony, and if he had lived to the 
time when their sacred books allowed, they 
drowned him in the river, and embalmed his 
body, and buried it in solemn state in the city 
of Memphis. After his death, which sometimes 
was natural, the greatest cries and lamentations 
were heard in Egypt, as if Osiris was just dead ; 
the priests shaved their heads, which was a sign 
of the deepest mourning. This continued till 
another ox appeared, with the proper character- 
istics to succe^ as the deity, wMch was followed 
with the greatest acclamations, as if Osiris was 
returned to life. This ox, wMch was found to 
represent Apis, was left 40 days in the city of 
the Nile before he was carried to Memphis, during 
which time none but women were permitted to 
appear before him, and this they performed, 
according to their superstitious notions. In a 
wanton and indecent manner. There was also 
an ox worshipped at Helkpolis, under the name 
of Mnevjs ; some suppose that he was Osiris, 
but otbas maintain that the Apis of Memphis 
was sacred to Osiris, and Mnevis to Isis. When 
Cambys^ came into Egypt, the people were 
celebrating the festivals of Apis with every mark 
of joy and triumph, which the conqueror inter- 
preted as an insult to himself. He called the 
priests of Apis, and ordered the deity itself to 
come before him. When he saw that an ox was 
the object of their veneration, and the cause of 
such rejoicings, he wounded it in the tMgh, 
ordered the priests to be chastised, and com- 
manded his soldiers to slaughter such as were 
found celebrating such riotous festivals. The god 
^is had generally two stables, or rather temples. 
If he ate from the hand, it was a favourable 
omen ; but if he refused the food that was offered 
him, it was interpreted as unlucky. From 
Germanicus, when he visitcwl Egypt, drew the 
omens of his approaching death. When Ms 
oracle was consulted, incense was burnt on an 
altar, and a piece of money placed upon it, after 
which the people that wished to know the future 
applied their ear to the mouth of the god, and 
immediately retired, stopping their ears till they 
had departed from the temple. The first sounds 
that were heard, were taken as the answer of tJbe 
oracle to their questions Apis was also some- 
times considered to be a reincarnation of Ptah. 
Paus. 7, c. 22. — Herodoi. 2 & 3. — PHn. 8, c. 38, 
&c. — Strab. 7. — Pltd. m Isid. & Osir. — Apoll^. 1, 
c. 7. L 2, c. I. — Meta, i, c. 9. — PUn. S, c. 39, &c. 
— Strab. 7. — A dim. P. H, 4 & 6. — Diod. 1. 
Apisfion, son of Hippasus, assisted Priam 
against the Greeks, at the head of a Paeonian 
army. He was killed by Lycomedes. Horn. IL 

17, V. 348. Another on the same side. 

Apollinfires Indl, games celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Apollo. They originated from the 
following circumstance. An old prophetic pcwia 
informed the Romans that if they instituted 
yearly games to Apollo, and made a coltectioa 
of mcmey for Ms service, they would be able to 
repH the enemy whose approach already threat- 
^ed their destniettoa. The first time they wore 
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celebrated, Rome was alarmed by the approach 
of the enemy, and instantly the people rushed 
out of the city, and saw a cloud of arrows dis- 
charged from the sky on the troops of the enemy. 
With this heavenly assistance they easily ob- 
tained the victory. The people generally sat 
crowned with laurel at the representation of these 
games, which were usually celebrated at the 
option of the praetor, till the year A.U.C. 545, 
when a law was passed to settle the celebration 
yearly on the same day about the nones of July. 
When this alteration happened, Rome was in- 
fested with a dreadful pestilence, which, how- 
ever, seemed to be appeased by this act of 
religion. Liv. 25, c. 12. 

Apollinaris, C. Sulpitius, a grammarian of 
Carthage, in the second century, who is supposed 
to be the author of the verses prefixed to 

Terence’s plays as arguments. A writer 

better known by the name of Sidonius. Vtd, 
Sidonius. 

ApoUinides, a Greek in the wars of Darius and 
Alexander, &c. Curt. 4, c. 5. 

ApolUnis arx, a place at the entrance of the 

Sibyl’s cave. Virg. Aen. 6. Promontorium, 

a promontory of Africa. Liv. 30, c. 24. Tern- 

plum, a place in Thrace, in Lycia. Adian. 

V. H. 6, c. 9- 

Apollo, son of Jupiter and Latona, called also 
Phoebus, is often confounded with the sun. Ac- 
cording to Cicero, 3, de Nat. Deor., there were 
four persons of this name. The first was son of 
Vulcan, and the tutelary god of the Athenians. 
The second was son of Corybas, and was born in 
Crete, for the dominion of which he disputed 
even with Jupiter himself. The third was son of 
Jupiter and Latona, and came from the nations 
of the Hyperboreans to Delphi. The fourth was 
born in Arcadia, and called Nomion, because he 
gave laws to the inhabitants. To the son of 
Jupiter and Latona all the actions of the others 
seem to have been attributed. The Apollo, son 
of Vulcan, was the same as the Horus of the 
Egyptians, and was the most ancient, from whom 
the actions of the others have been copied. The 
three others seem to be of Grecian origin. The 
tradition that the son of Latona was born in the 
floating island of Delos, is taken from the Egyp- 
tian mythology, which asserts that the son of 
Vulcan, which is supposed to be Horus, was saved 
by his mother Isis from the persecution of 
Typhon, and entrusted to the care of Latona, 
who concealed him in the island of Chemmis. 
When Latona was pregnant by Jupiter, Juno, 
who was ever jealous of her husband’s amours, 
raised the serpent Python to torment Latona, 
who was refused a place to give birth to her chil- 
dren, till Neptune, moved at the severity of her 
fate, raised the island of Delos from the bottom 
of the sea, where Latona brought forth Apollo 
and Diana. Apollo was the god of all the fine 
arts, of medicine, music, poetry, and eloquence, 
of all which he was deemed the inventor. He had 
received from Jupiter the power of knowing 
futurity, and he was the only one of the gods 
whose oracles were in general repute over the 
world. His amours with Leucothoe, Daphne, 
Issa, Bolina, Coronis, Clymene, Gyrene, Chione, 
Acacallis, Calliope, &c., are well known, and the 
various shapes he assumed to gratify his passion. 
He was very fond of young Hyacinthus, whom he 
accidentally Jkilled with a (^uoit; as also of 
Cyparissus, who was changed into a cypress tree. 


When his son Aesculapius had been killed with 
the thunders of Jupiter for raising the dead to 
life, Apollo, in his resentment, killed the Cyclops 
who had fabricated the thunderbolts. Jupiter 
was incensed at this act of violence, and he 
banished Apollo from heaven, and deprived him 
of his dignity. The exiled deity came to Admetus 
king of Thessaly, and hired himself to be one of 
his shepherds, in which ignoble employment he 
remained nine years ; from which circumstance 
he was called the god of shepherds, and at his 
sacrifices a wolf was generally offered, as that 
animal is the declared enemy of the sheepfold. 
During his residence in ThessaJy, he rewarded 
the kmd treatment of Admetus. He gave him 
a chariot drawn by a lion and a bull, with which 
he was able to obtain in marriage Alcestis the 
daughter of Pelias ; and soon after, the Parcae 
granted, at Apollo’s request, that Admetus might 
be redeemed from death, if another person laid 
down his life for him. He assisted Neptune in 
building the walls of Troy ; and when he was 
refused the promised reward from Laomedon the 
king of the country, he destroyed the inhabitants 
by a pestilence. As soon as he was bom, Apollo 
destroyed with arrows the serpent Python, whom 
Juno had sent to persecute Latona ; hence he 
was called Pythius ; and he afterwards vindi- 
cated the honour of his mother, by putting to 
death the children of the proud Niobe. Vid. 
Niobe. He was not the inventor of the lyre, as 
some have imagined, but Mercury gave it him, 
and received as a reward the famous caduceus 
with which Apollo was wont to drive the flocks 
of Admetus. His contest with Pan and Marsyas, 
and the punishment inflicted upon Midas, are 
well known. He received the surnames of 
Phoebus, Delius, Cynthius, Paean, Delphicus, 
Nomius, Lycius, Clarius, Ismenius, Vulturius, 
Smintheus, &c., for reasons which are explained 
under those words. Apollo is generally repre- 
sented with long hair, and the Romans were fond 
of imitating his figure, and therefore in their 
youth they were remarkable for their fine heads 
of hair, which they cut short at the age of 17 or 
18. He is always represented as a tall beardless 
young man, with a handsome shape, holding in 
his hand a bow, and sometimes a lyre ; his head 
is generally surrounded with beams of light. He 
was the deity who, according to the notions of 
the ancients, inflicted plagues, and in that 
moment he appeared surrounded with clouds. 
His worship and power were universally acknow- 
ledged : he had temples and statues in every 
country, particularly in Egypt, Greece, and Italy. 
His statue, which stood upon mount Actium, as 
a mark to mariners to avoid the dangerous coasts, 
was particularly famous, and it appeared to a 
great distance at sea. Augustus, before the battle 
of Actium, addressed himself to it for victory. 
The griffin, the cock, the grasshopper, the wolf, 
the crow, the swan, the hawk, the olive, the 
laurel, the palm tree, &c., were sacred to him; 
and in his sacrifices, wolves and hawks were 
offered, as they were the natural enemies of the 
flocks, over which he presided. Bullocks and 
lambs were also immolated to him. As he pre- 
sided over i>oetry, he was often seen on mount 
Parnassus with the nine Muses. His most famous 
oracles were at Delphi, Delos, Claros, Tenedos, 
Cyrrba, and Patara. His most splendid temple 
was at Delphi, where every nation and individual 
made considerable presents when they consulted 
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tBe oracle. Augustus, after the battle of Actium, 
built him a temple on mount Palatine, which he 
enriched with a valuable library. He had a 
famous colossus in Rhodes, which was one of the 
seven wonders of the world. Apollo has been 
taken for the sun ; but it may be proved by 
different passages in the ancient writers, that 
Apollo, the Sun, Phoebus, and Hyperion, were 
all difierent characters and deities, though con- 
founded together. When once Apollo was ad- 
dressed as the Sun, and represented with a crown 
of rays on his head, the idea was adopted by 
every writer, and from thence arose the mistake. 
Ovid. Met. i,fab. g & 10. 1. 4., fab. 3, &c. — Pans. 2, 
c. 7. 1. 5, c. 7. 1. 7, c. 20. 1. 9, c. 30, &c. — Hygin. 
fab. 9, 14, 50, 93, 140, 161, 202, 203, &c. — Stat. I. 
Theh. 560. — Tibull. 2, el. 3. — Plut. de Amor. — 
Homer. II. & Hymn, in Apoll. — Virg.^Aen, 2, 3, 
&c. G. 4, V. 323. — Horat. i, od. 10. — Lucian, Dial. 
Mer. & Vulc. — Propert. 1, el. 28. — Callimack. in 
Apoll. — Apollod. I, c. 3, 4, & 9. 1. 2, c. 5. 1. 3, 

c. 5, 10, & 12. One of the ships in the fleet of 

Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 171. Also a temple 

of Apollo upon mount Leucas, which appeared at 
a great distance at sea ; and served as a guide 
to mariners, and reminded them to avoid the 
dangerous rocks that were along the coast. 
Virg. Aen. 3, v. 275. 

Apollocr&tes, a friend of Dion, supposed by 
some to be the son of Dionysius. 

ApollodOrus, a famous grammarian and my- 
thologist of Athens, son of Asclepias and disciple 
of Panaetius the Rhodian philosopher. He flour- 
ished about 115 years before the Christian era, 
and wrote a history of Athens, besides other 
works. But of all his compositions, nothing is 
extant but his Bibliotheca, a valuable work, 
divided into three books. It is an abridged 
history of the gods, and of the ancient heroes, 
of whose actions and genealogy it gives a true 
and faithful account. Athen. — PUn. 7, c. 37. — 

Diod. 4 & 13. A tragic poet of Cilicia, who 

wrote tragedies entitled Ulysses, Thyestes, &c, 

A comic poet of Gela in Sicily, in the a^e of 

Menander, who wrote 47 plays. An architect 

of Damascus, who directed the building of 
Trajan’s bridge across the Danube. He was put 
to death by Hadrian, to whom, when in a private 

station, he had spoken in too bold a manner. 

A writer who composed a history of Parthia. 

A disciple of Epicurus, the most learned of his 
school, and deservedly surnamed the illustrious. 
He wrote about 40 volumes on different subjects. 

Diog. A painter of Athens, of whom Zeuxis 

was a pupil. Two of his paintings were admired 
at Pergamus, in the age of 'Pliny : a priest in a 
suppliant posture, and Ajax struck with Minerva’s 

thunders, Plin. 35, c. 9. A sculptor in the 

age of Alexander, He was of such an irascible 
disposition, that he destroyed his own pieces 

upon the least provocation. Plin. 34, c. 8, A 

rhetorician of Pergamus, preceptor and friend to 
Augustus, who wrote a book on rhetoric. Strab. 

13. A tragic poet of Tarsus. A Lcmnian 

who wrote on husbandry. A pi^ysician of 

Tarentum. Another of Cytium. 

Apollonla, a festival at Aegialea in honour of 
Apollo and Diana. It arose from this circum- 
stance : these two deities came to Aegialea, after 
the conquest of the serpent Python ; but they 
were frightened away, and fled to Crete. Aegialea 
was soon visited with an epidemic distemper, 
and the inhabitants, by the advice of their 


prophets, sent seven chosen boys, with the same 
number of girls, to entreat them to return to 
Aegialea. Apollo and Diana granted their peti- 
tion, in honour of which a temple was raised to 
Ilei'dw, the goddess of persuasion \ and ever after 
a number of youths, of both sexes, were chosen 
to march in solemn procession, as if anxious to 
bring back Apollo and Diana. Pausan. in Corinth. 

A town of Mygdonia, of Crete, of 

Sicily, on the coast of Asia Minor. 

Another on the coast of Thrace, part of which 
was built on a small island of Pontus, where 

Apollo had a temple. A town of Macedonia, 

on the coast of the Adriatic. A city of Thrace. 

Another on mount Parnassus. 

Apolloniddes, a tyrant of Sicily, compelled to 
lay down his power by Timoleon. 

Apollonias, the wife of Attalus king of Phrygia, 
to whom she bore four children. 

Apollonides, a writer of Nicaea. A physi- 

cian of Cos at the court of Artaxerxes, who 
became enamoured of Amytis, the monarch’s 
sister, and was some time after put to death for 
slighting her after the reception of her favours. 
Apollonius, a Stoic philosopher of Chalcis, sent 
for by Antoninus Pius, to instruct his adopted 
son Marcus Antoninus. When he came to Rome, 
he refused to go to the palace, observing that the 
master ought not to wait upon his pupil, but the 
pupil upon him. The emperor, hearing this, said, 
laughing, “It was then easier for Apollonius to 
come from Chalcis to Rome, than from Rome to 

the palace.’’ A geometrician of Perga in Para- 

phylia, whose works are now lost. He lived about 
240 years before the Christian era, and composed 
a commentary on Euclid, whose pupils he at- 
tended at Alexandria. He wrote treatises on 
conic sections, eight of which are now extant; 
and he first endeavoured to explain the causes 
of the apparent stopping and retrograde motion 
of the planets, by cycles and epicycles, or circles 

within circles. Rhodius, a poet of Naucratis 

in Egjrpt, so called because he lived for 
some time at Rhodes. He was pupil, when 
young, to Callimachus and Panaetius, and suc- 
ceeded to Eratosthenes as third librarian of the 
famous library of Alexandria, under Ptolemy 
Euergetes. He was ungrateful to his master 
Callimachus, who wrote a poem against him, in 
which he denominated him Ibis, that being the 
scavenger bird of Egypt which feeds on other 
people’s leavings. His best-known work, the 
Argonauiica, is a challenge to Callimachus, who 
declared that a big book was- a big nuisance. 
The Argonauiica is an epic poem in four long 
books dealing with the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts in search of the golden fleece. Although 
completely artificial in style and language, as a 
romantic poem of love and adventure it has 
great merit, and Virgil’s conception of Dido in 
the Aeneid owes much to the Medea of Apol- 
lonius. Quintil. to, c, x. A Greek orator, 

surnamed Molo, was a native of Alabanda in 
Caria. Ho opened a school of rhetoric at Rhodes 
and Rome, and had J. Caesar and Cicero among 
his pupils. He discouraged the attendance of 
those whom he supposed incapable of distin- 
gxiishing themselves as orators, and he recom- 
mended to them pursuits more congenial to their 
abilities. He wrote a history, in which ho did 
not candidly treat the people of Judaea, accord- 
ing to the complaint of Josephus, contra Apion.— 
Cic. de Orat. i, c. 28, 75, 126, & 130. Ad. Famil. 
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3, ep. 16. De Invent, i, c. 81. — QuintU, 3, c. i. 

1. 12, c. 6. — Sueton. in Caes. 4. — Plut. in Caes. 

A Greek historian about the age of Augustus, who 
wrote upon the philosophy of Zeno and his fol- 
lowers- Strab. 14. A Stoic philosopher, who 

attended Cato of Utica in his last moments. 

plut. in Cat. An officer set over Egypt by 

Alexander. Curt. 4, c. 8. A wrestler. Pans. 

A physician of Pergamus, who wrote on 

agriculture. Varro. A grammarian of Alex- 
andria. A writer who flourished in the age 

of Antoninus Pius. of Tyana, a Pytha- 

gorean philosopher, well skilled in the secret 
arts of magic. One day, haranguing the 
populace at Ephesus, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Strike the tyrant, strike him ; the blow is 
given, he is wounded, and fallen ! ” At that 
very moment, the emperor Domitian had been 
stabbed at Rome. The magician acquired 
much reputation when this circumstance was 
known. He was courted by kings and princes, 
and commanded unusual attention by his num- 
berless artifices. His friend and companion, 
called Damis, wrote his life, which 200 years 
after engaged the attention of Philostratus. In 
his history the biographer relates so many curious 
and extraordinary anecdotes of the hero, that 
many have justly deemed it a romance ; yet for 
all this, Hierocles compared the wonders wrought 
by Apollonius with the miracles of Jesus Christ. 

A sophist of Alexandria, distinguished for 

his Lexicon Graecum Iliadis et Odysseae. Apol- 
lonius was one of the pupils of Didymus, and 
flourished in the beginning of the first century. 

A physician. A son of Sotades at the 

court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Syrus, a 

Platonic philosopher. Herophilus, wrote 

concerning ointments. A sculptor of Tralles : 

his best-known work is the Farnese bull. 
Apolldph&nes, a Stoic, who greatly flattered 
king Antigonus, and maintained that there 

existed but one virtue, prudence. Diog. A 

physician in the court of Antiochus. Polyb. 5. 

A comic poet. Aelian. Anim. 6. 

Apomylos, a surname given locally in Greece 
to Jupiter or Zeus. 

Aponlana, an island near Lilybaeum. Hw 
Afric. 2 

Aponius (M.), a governor of Mocsia, rewarded 
with a triumphal statue by Otho, for defeating 
9000 barbarians. Tacit, Hist. 1, c. 79. 

Apdnus, now Abano, a fountain, with a village 
of the same name, near Patavium in Italy. The 
waters of the fountain, which were hot, were 
wholesome, and were supposed to have an 
oracular power. Lucan. 7, v. 194. — Sueton. in 
Tiber. 14. 

Apostrophla, a surname of Venus in Boeotia, 
who was distinguished under these names, Venus 
Urania, Vulgaria, and Apostrophia. The former 
was the patroness of a pure and chaste love ; the 
second of carnal and sensual desires; and the 
last incited men to illicit and unnatural gratifica- 
tions, to incests, and rapes. Venus Apostrophia 
was invoked by the Thebans, that they might 
be saved from such unlawful desires. She corre- 
sponds to the Vcrticordia of th" Romans, Paus. 
9, c. 16. — Val. Max. 8, c. 15. 

Apothefisls, a ceremony observed by the 
ancient nations of the world, by which they 
raised their kings, heroes, and great men to the 
rank of deities. The nations of the east were the 
first who paid divine honours to their groat men, 


and the Romans followed their example, and not 
only deified the most prudent and humane of 
their emperors, but also the most cruel and 
profligate. Julius Caesar was the first thus 
honoured. A decree of the senate was necessary, 
and in the case of some emperors, e.g. Nero, this 
was refused. The title Divus was then given. — 
Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus Augustus Divus. 
Herodian, 4, c. 2, has left us an account of the 
apotheosis of a Roman emperor. After the body 
of the deceased was burnt, an ivory image was 
laid on a couch for seven days, representing the 
emperor in the agonies of disease. The city 
was in sorrow, the senate visited it in mourning, 
and the physicians pronounced it every day in a 
more decaying state. When the death was 
announced, a band of young senators carried the 
couch and image to the Campus Martius, where 
it was deposited on an edifice in the form of a 
pyramid, where spices and combustible materials 
were thrown. After this the knights walked 
round the pile in solemn i>rocession, and the 
images of the most illustrious Romans were 
drawn in state, and immediately the new 
emperor, with a torch, set fire to the pile, and 
was assisted by the surrounding multitude. 
Meanwhile an eagle was let fly from the middle 
of the pile, which was supposed to carry the soul 
of the deceased to heaven, where he was ranked 
among the gods. If the deified was a female, a 

eacock, and not an eagle, was sent from the 

ames. 

Appia via, a celebrated road leading from the 

orta Capena at Rome to Brundusium, through 

apua. Appius Claudius made it as far as 
Capua, and it received its name from him. It 
was continued and finished by Gracchus, J. 
Caesar, and Augustus. Vid. Via. Lucan. 3, 
v. 285. — Stat. 2, Sylv. 2, v. la. — Mart. 9, ep. 104. 
Sueton. in Tiber. 14. 

Appl&des, a name given to the five deities, 
Venus, Pallas, Vesta, Concord, and Peace, because 
a temple was erected to them near the Appian 
road. The name was also applied to those cour- 
tesans at Rome who lived near the temple of 
Venus by Appia Aqua, and the forum of J. 
Caesar. Ovid, de Art. Am. 3, v. 452. 

Appifiinus, a Greek historian of Alexandria, who 
flourished A.D. 123. His universal history, which 
consisted of 24 books, was a series of histories of 
all the nations that had been conquered by the 
Romans, in the order of time ; and in the com- 
position, the writer displayed, with a style simple 
and unadorned, a great knowledge of military 
affairs, and described his battles in a masterly 
manner. This excellent work is greatly mutil- 
ated, and there is extant now only the account 
of the Punic, .Syrian, Parthian, Mithridatic, and 
Spanish wars, with those of Illyricum and the civil 
dissensions, with a fragment on the Celtic wars. 
In his preface, Appian has enlarged on the 
boundaries of that mighty empire, of which he 
was the historian. He was so eloquent that the 
emperor highly promoted him in the state. 

Appii Forum, now Sorgo Longo, a little village 
not far from Rome, built by the consul Appius. 
Horai, i, sat. 5, 

Appius, the praenomen of an illustrious family 

at Rome. A censor of that name, A.U.C. 442. 

Horai. t, sat. 6. 

Appius Claudius, a decenivir who obtained his 
power by force and oppression. He attempted 
the virtue of Virginia, whom her father killed to 
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preserve her chastity. This act of violence was 
the cause of a revolution in the state, and the 
ravisher destroyed himself when cited to appear 
before the tribunal of his country. Liv. 3, c. 33. 

Claudius Caecus, a Roman orator, who 

built the Appian way and many aqueducts in 
Rome. When P3nThus, who had come to assist 
the Tarentines against Rome, demanded peace of 
the senators, Appius, ^own old in the service of 
the republic, caused himself to be carried to the 
senate house, and by his authority dissuaded 
them from granting a peace which would prove 
dishonourable to the Roman name. Ovid. Fast. 

6, V. 203. — Cic. in Brut. & Tusc. 4. A Roman 

who, when he heard that he had been proscribed 
by the triumvirs, divided his riches among his 
servants, and embarked with them for Sicily. 
In their passage the vessel was shipwecked, and 

Appius alone saved his life. Appian. 4. 

Claudius Crassus, a consul, who, with Sp. 
Naut. Rutilius, conquered the Celtiberians, and 
was defeated by Perseus king of Macedonia. Liv. 

Claudius Pulcher, a grandson of Ap. Cl. 

Caecus, consul in the age of Sulla, retired from 
grandeur to enjoy the pleasures of a private life. 

Clausus, a general of the Sabines, who, upon 

being ill-treated by his countrymen, retired to 
Rome with 5000 of his friends, and was admitted 
into the senate in the early ages of the repxiblic. 

Plut. in Poplic. Herdonius, seized the capitol 

with 4000 exiles, A.U.C. 292, and was soon after 

overthrown. Liv. 3, c. 15. — Flor, 3, c. 19. 

Claudius Lentulus, a consul with M. Perpenna. 

A dictator who conquered the Hernici. 

The name of Appius was common in Rome, and 
particularly to many consuls whose history is 
not marked by any uncommon event. 

Appdla, an immodest woman, &c. Juv. 6, 
V. 64. 

Apries, or Aprius, one of the kings of Egypt 
in the age of Cyrus, supposed to be the Pharaoh 
Hophra of Scripture. He took Sidon, and lived 
In great prosperity till his subjects revolted to 
Amasis, by whom he was conquered and strangled. 
Herodot. 2, c. 159, &c. — Diod. 1. 

Apsinthii, a people of Thrace. They received 
their name from a river called Apsinthus, which 
flowed through their territory. Dionys. Perieg. 
Apsinus, an Athenian sophist in the third cen- 
tury, author of a work called Pr acceptor de Arte 
Rhetoricd. 

Apsus, a river of Macedonia, falling into the 
Ionian sea between Dyrrhachium and Apollonia. 
Lucan. 5, v. 46. 

AptSra, an inland town of Crete. Ptol.-—Plin. 
4, c. 12. 

Apulela lex, was enacted by L. Apuleius the 
tribune, A.U.C. 652, for inflicting a punishment 
upon such as were guilty of raising seditions, or 
showing violence in the city. Varilia, a grand- 

daughter of Augustus, convicted of adultery 
with a certain Manlius, in the reign of Tiberius. 
Tacit. Ann. c. 50. 

Apuleius, born at Madaura in Numidia, A.D. 
125. He studied at Carthage, Athens, and Rome, 
where he married a rich widow called Pudentilla, 
for which he was accused by some of her relations 
of using magical arts to win her heart. Of 
his minor works the Apologia is an answer 
to this charge, the Florida is an anthology 
of his own writings, and we have also some 
philosophical essays. His fame now depends on 
his picaresque novel the Golden Ass, one of the 


best examples of African Latinity. The hero 
turned into an ass, is restored to human shape by 
the goddess Isis and becomes her priest. In the 
middle of the book comes the story of Cupid and 
Psyche, beautifully told with all the rhetorical 
tricks of the Greek sophists, and beautifully 
translated by the English sophist Walter Pater. 
Apulia, now Puglie, a country of Italv between 
Daunia and Calabria. It was part of the ancient 
Magna Graecia, and generally divided into Apulia 
Daunia and Apulia Peucetia. It was famous for 
its wool, superior to all the produce of Italy. 
Some suppose that it is called after Apulus, an 
ancient king of the country before the Trojan 
war. Plin. 3, c. 11. — Cic. de Div. i, c. 43. — Strab. 
6 . — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Martial, in Apoph. 155. 
Apuscidamus, a lake of Africa. All bodies 
however heavy, were said to swim on the surface 
of its waters. Plin. 32, c. 2. 

Aquarius, one of the signs of the Zodiac, rising 
in January and setting in February. Some sup- 
pose that Ganymede was changed ’into this sign. 
Virg, G. 3, v. 304. 

Aquilaria, a place of Africa. Caes. ' Bell 
Civ. 23. 

Aquileia, or Aquilegia, a town founded by a 
Roman colony, called from its grandeur, Roma 
secunda, and situate at the north of the Adriatic 
sea, on the confines of Italy. The Romans built 
it chiefly to oppose the frequent incursions of the 
barbarians. The Roman emperors enlarged and 
beautified it, and often made it their residence. 
Ital. 8. V. 605. — Martial. 4, ep. 25. — Mela, 2, c. 4. 
Aquilius Niger, a historian mentioned by 

Sueton. in Aug. ii. Marcus, a Roman consul 

who had the government of Asia Minor. Justin. 

36, c. 4. Sabinus, a lawyer of Rome, sur- 

named the Cato of his age. He was father of 
Aquilia Severus, whom Heliogabalus married. 
---Severus, a poet and historian in the age of 
Valentinian. 

j Aquillia, or Aquilia, patrician family at 
Rome, from which few illustrious men arose. 
Aquilo, a wind blowing from the north. Its 
name is derived, according to some, from Aguila, 
on account of its keenness and velocity. 
Aquilonia, a city of the Hirpini in Italy. Liv. 
10, c. 38. 

Aquinlus, a poet of moderate capacity. Cic. 
5, Tusc. 

Aqulnum, a town of Latium, on the borders 
of the Samnites, where Juvenal was born. A dye 
was invented there, which greatly resembled the 
real purple. Horat. x, ep. 10, v. zy.—Strab.^Iial. 
8, V. 404. — Juv. 3, V. 319. 

Aqultanla, a country of Gaul, bounded on the 
west by Spam, north by the province of Lug- 
dunum, south by the province called Gallia 
Narbonensis. Its inhabitants are called Aqui- 
tani. Plin. 4, c. ly.—Strah. 4. 

Ara, a constellation, consisting of seven stars, 
near the tail of the Scorpion. Ovid. Met. 2, y. 138 
Ara lugdunensls. Vid. Lugdunum. 
Arabarches, a vulgar person among the Egyp- 
tians, or perhaps an unusual expression for the 
leaders of the Arabians, who resided in Rome. 
Juv. I, Some believe that Cicero, 2, ep. 

A fo Pompey under the name 

of Arabarches. 


wunxxy or Asia, lormmg a 
peninsula between the Arabian and Persian gulfs, 
It IS generally divided into three different parts, 
Petraea, Deserta, and Felix, It is famous jot its 
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frankincense and aromatic plants. The inhabi- 
tants were formerly under their own chiefs, an 
uncivilized people, who paid adoration to the sun, 
moon, and even serpents, and who had their 
wives in common, and circumcised their chil- 
dren. The country was often invaded, but 
never totally subdued. Alexander the Great 
expressed his wish to place the seat of his empire 
in its territories. The soil is rocky and sandy, 
the inhabitants are scarce, the mountains rugged, 
and the country without water. In Arabia, 
whatever woman was convicted of adultery was 
capitally punished. The Arabs for some time 
supported the splendour of literature which was 
extinguished by the t3rranny and superstition 
which prevailed in Eg;^t, and to them we are 
indebted for the invention of algebra, or the 
application of signs and letters to represent lines, 
numbers, and quantities, and also for the trans- 
mission of the numerical characters i, 2, 3, &c., 
from India to Europe. Herodot. i, 2, 3. — Diod. i & 
2. — Plin. 12 8 c 14. — Strah. 16, — Xenoph. — Tibull. 

2, el. 2. — Curt. 5, c. I. — Virg. G. i, v. 57. ^Also 

the name of the wife of Aegyptus. Apollod. 
Arabicus sinus, a sea between Egypt and 
Arabia, different, according to some authors, 
from the Red sea, which they supposed to be 
between Ethiopia and India, and the Arabian 
gulf farther above, between Egypt and Arabia. 
It is about 40 days’ sail in length, and not half a 
day’s in its most extensive breadth. Plin. 5, 
c. II. — Strah. 

Ar&bis, Arabius, or Arbis, an Indian river. 
Curt. 9, c. 10. 

Arabs, or Ar&bus, a son of Apollo and 
Babylone, who first invented medicine, and 
taught it in Arabia, which is called after his 
name. Plin. 7, c. 56. 

Aracca, or Arecca, a city of Susiana. Tihul. 
4, el. I. 

Aracbne, a woman of Colophon, daughter of 
Idmon a dyer. She was so skilful in working 
with the needle, that she challenged Minerva, 
the goddess of the art, to a trial of skill. She 
represented in her work the amours of Jupiter 
with Europa, Antiope, Leda, Asteria, Danae, 
Alcmene, &c. ; but though her piece was per- 
fect and masterly, she was defeated by Minerva, 
and hanged herself in despair, and was changed 
into a spider by the goddess. Ovid. Met. 6 , fab. 

I, &c. A city of Thessaly. 

Arachosia, a city of Asia, near the Massagetae. 
It was built by Semiramis. One of the Per- 

sian provinces beyond the Indus. Plin. 6, c. 23. 
— Strab. II, 

Arachdtae, or Arachdtl, a people of India, 
who received their name from the river Ara- 
chotus which flows down from mount Caucasus. 
Dionys. Perieg. — Curt. 9, c. 7. 

Arachthias, one of the four capital rivers of 
Epirus near Nicopolis, falling into the bay of 
Ambracia. Strab. 7. 

Aracillum, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
Flor. 4, c. 12. 

Aracosli, an Indian nation. Justin. 13, c. 4. 
Axacynthus, a mountain of Acarnania, be- 
tween the Achelous and Euenus, not far from 
the shore, and thence called Actaeus. PUn, 4, 
c. 2. — Virg. Eel. 2, V. 24. 

Arlldus, an island near Phoenicia, joined to the 
continent by a bridge. Dionys. Per%eg. 

Arae, rocks in the middle of the Mediterranean, 
between Africa and Sardinia, where the Romans 
G 


and .Africans ratified a treaty. It was upon 
them that Aeneas lost the greatest part of his 
fleet. They are supposed to be those islands 
which are commonly called Aegates, Virg. Aen. 
I, V. 113. 

Arae Phllaenorum, a maritime city of 
Africa, on the borders of Cyrene. Sallust. Jug. 
Bel. 19 & 79. 

Ajar, now the Saone, a river of Gaul, flowing 
into the Rhone, over which Caesar’s soldiers 
made a bridge in one day. Caes. Bell. Gall, i, 
c. 12. — Sil. 3, v. 452. 

Arirus, a Scythian river flowing through Ar- 
menia. Herodot. 4, c. 48. 

Arathyrea, a small province of Achaia, after- 
wards called Asophis, with a city of the same 
name. Homer. II. 2. — Strah. 8. 

Arfltus, a Greek poet of Cilicia, about 277 B.C. 
He was greatly esteemed by Antigonus Gonatas 
king of Macedonia, at whose court he passed 
much of his time, and by whose desire he wrote 
a poem on astronomy, in which he gives an 
account of the situations, rising and setting, 
number and motion of the stars. Cicero repre- 
sented him as unacquainted with astrology, yet 
capable of writing upon it in elegant and highly 
finished verses, which, however, from the sub- 
ject, admit of little variety. Aratus wrote, 
besides, hymns and epigrams, &c., and had 
among his interpreters and commentators many 
of the learned men of Greece whose works are 
lost, besides Cicero, Claudius, and Germanicus 
Caesar, who in their youth, or moments of relaxa- 
tion, translated the Phaenomena into Latin verse. 
Virgil borrowed from him in the Georgies, and 
his words “ For we are also his offspring ” are 
quoted by St. Paul (Acts xvii. 28). tic. de Nat. 
D. 2, c. 41. — Pans, i, c. 2. — Ovid. Am. i, el. 15, 

V, 26. The son of Clinias and Aristodama, was 

born at Sicyon in Achaia, near the river Asopus. 
When he was but seven years of age, his father, 
who held the government of Sicyon, was assas- 
sinated by Abantidas, who made himself absolute. 
After some revolutions, the sovereignty came 
into the hands of Nicocles, whom Aratus mur- 
dered to restore his country to liberty. He was 
so jealous of tyrannical power, that he even 
destroyed a picture which was the representation 
of a tyrant. He joined the republic of Sicyon to 
the Achaean league, which he strengthened, by 
making a treaty of alliance with the Corinthians, 
and with Ptolemy king of Egypt. He was chosen 
chief commander of the forces of the Achaeans, 
and drove away the Macedonians from Athens 
and Corinth. He made war against the Spartans, 
but was conquered in a battle' by their king Cleo- 
menes. To repair the losses he had sustained, 
he solicited the assistance of king Antigonus, 
and drove away Cleomenes from Sparta, who 
fled to Egypt, where he killed himself. The 
Aetolians soon after attacked the Achaeans ; and 
Aratus, to support his character, was obliged to 
call to his aid Philip king of Macedonia. His 
friendsh^ with this new ally did not long con- 
tinue. Philip showed himself cruel and oppres- 
sive ; and put to death some of the noblest of 
the Achaeans, and even seduced the wife of the 
son of Aratus. Aratus, who was now advanced 
in years, showed his displeasure by withdrawing 
himself from the society and friendship of Philip. 
But this rupture was fatal. Philip dreaded the 
power and influence of Aratus, and therefore he 
caused him and his son to be poisoned. Some 
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days before bis death, Aratus was observed to 
spit blood; wheu apprised of it by his friends, 
he replied, “ Such are the rewards which a con- 
nection with kings will produce.” He was buried 
with great pomp by his countrymen ; and two 
solemn sacrifices were annually made to him, the 
first on the day that he delivered Sicyon from 
tyranny, and the second on the day of his birth. 
During those sacrifices, which were called Arateia, 
the priests wore a ribbon bespangled with white 
and pu^le spots, and the public schoolmaster 
walked in procession at the head of his scholars, 
and was always accompanied by the richest and 
most eminent senators, adorned with garlands. 
Aratus died in the 62nd year of his age, 213 B.C. 
He wrote a history of the Achaean league, much 
commended by Polybius. Plut. in Vitd. — Pans, 
2, c. 8. — Cic de Offic. 2, c. 23. — Sirdb. 14. — Liv, 
27, c. 31. — Polyb. 2. 

Araxes, now Aras, a celebrated river which 
separates Armenia from Media, and falls into the 
Caspian sea. Lucan, i, v. 19. 1. 7, v. 188. — 
Strah, 8. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 728. — Herodot, i, c. 

202, &c. Another, which falls into the 

Euphrates. Another in Europe, now called 

Volga. 

Arb&ces, a Mede who revolted with Belesis 
against Sardanapalus, and founded the empire of 
Media upon the ruins of the Assyrian power, 820 
years before the Christian era. He reigned above 
50 years, and was famous for the greatness of 
his undertakings, as well as for his valour. Justin. 
I, c. 3. — Paierc. 1, c. 6. 

ArbSla (-orum), now Irbil, a town of Persia, on 
the river Lycus, famous for a battle fought tWe 
between Alexander and Darius, October 2nd, 
331 B.C. Curt. 5, c. i.~Plut. in Alex. 

ArbSla, a town of Sicily, whose inhabitants 
were very credulous. 

Arbis, a river on the western boundaries of 
India. Strah. 

Arbocfila, a city taken by Hannibal as he 
marched against Rome. 

Arbusc&Ia, an actress on the Roman stage, 
who laughed at the hisses of the populace while 
she received the applauses of the knights. Hor. 
1, sat. 10, V. 77. 

Arcadia, a country in the middle of Pelopon- 
nesus, surrounded on every side by land, situate 
between Achaia, Messenia, Elis, and Argolis. It 
received its name from Areas son of Jupiter, and 
was anciently called Drymodes, on account of the 
great number of oaks (Spv?) which it produced, 
and afterwards Lycaonia and Pelasgia. The 
country was much celebrated by the poets, 
and was famous for its mountains. The inhabi- 
tants were for the most part all shepherds, who 
lived upon acorns, were skilful warriors, and able 
musicians. They thought themselves more 
ancient than the moon. Pan, the god of shep- 
herds, chiefly lived among them. Aristotle, 4, 
de Met., says that the wine of Arcadia, when 
placed in a goat’s skin near a fire, will become 
chalky, and at last be turned into salt. Strab • 
j.—Plin. 4, c. 5-— Pans. 8, c. i, 2, &c. Athen. 

14. A fortified village of Zacynthus. 

Arcadius, eldest son of Theodosius the Great, 
succeeded his father A.D. 395. Under him the 
Roman power was divided into the Eastern and 
Western empire. He made the Eastern empire 
his choice, and fixed his residence at Constanti- 
nople; while his brother Honorius was made 
emperor of the west, and lived in Rome. After 


this separation of the Roman empire, the two 
powers looked upon one another with indiffer- 
ence ; and, soon after, their indifference was 
changed into jealousy, and contributed to hasten 
their common ruin. In the reign of Arcadius, 
Alaric attacked the Western empire, and plun- 
dered Rome. Arcadius married Eudoxia, a bold 
and ambitious woman, and died in the 31st year 
of his age, after a reign of 13 years, in which he 
bore the character of an effeminate prince, who 
suffered himself to be governed by favourites, 
and who abandoned his subjects to the tyranny 
of ministers, while he lost himself in the pleasures 
of a voluptuous court. 

AreSnum, a villa of Cicero’s near the Minturni. 
Cic. 7, ep. ad Ait. 10. 

Areas, a son of Jupiter and Calisto. He nearly 
killed his mother, whom Juno had changed into 
a bear. He reigned in Pelasgia, which from him 
was called Arcadia, and taught his subjects agri- 
culture and the art of spinning wool. After his 
death, Jupiter made him a constellation with his 
mother. As he was one day hunting, he met a 
wood nymph, who begged his assistance, because 
the tree over which she presided, and on whose 
preservation her life depended, was going to be 
carried away by the impetuous torrent of a river. 
Areas changed the course of the waters, and pre- 
served the tree, and married the nymph, by 
whom he had three sons, Aran, Aphidas, and 
Elatus, among whom he divided his kingdom. 
The descendants of Aran planted colonies in 
Phrygia. Aphidas received for his share Tegea, 
which on that account has been called the 
inheritance of Aphidas ; and Elatus became 
master of mount Cyllene, and some time after 
passed into Phocis. Pans. 8, c. 4. — Hygin. fab. 
155 & 176. — Apollod. 3, c. 8. — Sfrab. 8. — Ovid. 

Fast. I, V. 470. One of Actaeon’s dogs. 

Arce, a daughter of Thauinas, son of Pontus 
and Terra. Ptolem. Heph. 

AreSna, a town of Phoenicia, where Alexander 
Severus was born. 

Arcens, a Sicilian wiio permitted his son to 
accompany Aeneas into Italy, where he was killed 
by Mezentius. V'irg. Aen. 9, c. 581, (See. 
ArcesilSius, son of Battus king of Cyrene, was 
driven from his kingdom in a sedition, and died 
575 B.C. The second of that name died 550 

B.C. Poly aen. 8, c. 41. — Herodot. 4, c. 159. 

One of Alexander’s generals, who obtained Meso- 
potamia in the general division of the provinces 

after the king’s death. A chief of Catana, 

which he betrayed to Dionysius the elder. Diod. 

XA. A philosopher of Pitane in Aeolia, disciple 

of Polemon. He visited Sardis and Athens, and 
was the founder of the middle academy, as 
Socrates founded the ancient, and Carneades the 
new one. He pretended to know nothing, and 
accused others of the same ignorance. He ac- 
quired many pupils in the character of teacher ; 
but some of them left him for Epicurus, though 
no Epicurean came to him ; which g.ove him 
occasion to say that it is easy to make a eunuch 
of a man, but impossible to make a man of a 
eunuch. He was very fond of Homer, and gene- 
rally divided his time among the pleasures of 
philosophy, love, readinm and the table. He died 
m his 75th year, 241 B.C,, or 300 B.C. according 
to some. Diog. in Vit&,—-Persiu$, 3, v, 78. — 'Cic. 

de Finib. The name of two painters,—-*— a 

sculptor, a leader of the Boeotians during 

the Trojaa war. A comic and elegiac poet. 
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Arcesius, son of Jupiter, was grandfather to 
Ulysses. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 144, 

Archaea. a city of Aeolia. 

Archaeanax of Mytilene was intimate with 
pisistratus tyrant of Athens. He fortified 
Sigaeum with a wall from the ruins of ancient 
Troy. Strab. 13. 

Archaeatidas, a country of Peloponnesus. 
Polyb. 

Archag&thus, son of Archagatbus, was slain in 
Africa by his soldiers, 285 B.C. He killed his 
grandfather, Agathocles tyrant of Syracuse. 
Dtod. 20 . — Justin. 22, c. 5, &c., says that he was 

put to death by Archesilaus. A physician at 

Rome, 219 B.C. 

Archander, father-in-law of Danaus. Herodot. 
2, c. 98. 

Archandros, a town of Egypt. 

Arche, one of the Muses, according to Cicero. 
ArchegStes, a surname of Hercules. 

Archelaus, a name common to some kings of 
Cappadocia. One of them was conquered by 

Sulla, for assisting Mithridates. A person of 

that name married Berenice, and made himself 
king of Egypt ; a dignity he enjoyed only six 
months, as he was killed by the soldiers of 
Gabinius, 56 B.C. He had been made priest of 
Comana by Pompey. His grandson was made 
king of Cappadocia by Antony, whom he assisted 
at Actium, and he maintained his independence 
under Augustus, till Tiberius perfidiously de- 
stroyed him. A king of Macedonia, who suc- 

ceeded his father Perdiccas II. As he was but a 
natural child, he killed the legitimate heirs to 
gain the kingdom. He proved himself to be a 
great monarch ; but he was at last killed by one 
of his favourites, because he had promised him 
his daughter in marriage and given her to 
another, after a reign of 23 years. He patron- 
ized the poet Euripides. Diod. 14. Justin. 

7, c. ^.—Aelian. V. H. 2, 8, 12, 14. A king of 

the Jews, surnamed Herod. He married Gla- 
phyre, daughter of Archelaus king of Macedonia, 
and widow of his brother Alexander. Caesar 
banished him, for his cruelties, to Vienna, where 

he died. Dio. A king of Lacedaemon, son 

of Agesilaus. He reigned 42 years with Charilaus, 
of the other branch of the family. Herodot. 7, 

c. 204.— 3, c. 2. A general of Antigonus 

the younger, appointed governor of the Acro- 
corinth, with the philosopher Persaeus. Polyaen. 

6^ c. 5. A celebrated general of Mithridates 

against Sulla. Td. 8, c. 8. A philosopher of 

Athens or Messenia, son of Apollodorus and suc- 
cessor to Anaxagoras. He was preceptor to 
Socrates, and was called Physicus. He supposed 
that heat and cold were the principles of all 
things. He first discovered the voice to be propa- 
gated by the vibration of the air. Cic. Tusc. 5. 
— Diog. in Vitd. — Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 8. — ~A 
man set over Susa by Alexander, with a garrison 
of 3000 men. Curt. 5, c. 2. A Greek philo- 

sopher, who wrote a history of animals, and 
maintained that goats breathed not through the 

nostrils, but through the ears. Plin. 8, c. 50. 

A son of Electryon and Anaxo. Apollod. 2. 

A Greek poet who wrote epigrams. Varro de 

R.R. St c. 16. A sculptor of Pricne, in the age 

of Claudius. He made an apotheosis of Homer, 
a piece of sculpture highly admired, and said to 
have been discovered under ground, A.D. 1658. 
A writer of Thrace. 

Archem&chus, a Greek writer, who published 


a history of Euboea. Aihen. 6. A son of 

Hercules, of Priam. Apollod. 2 & 3. 

Archemorus, or Opheltes, son of Lycurgus 
king of Nemaea, in Thrace, by Eurydice, was 
brought up by Hypsipyle queen of Lemnos, who 
had fled to Thrace, and was employed as a nurse 
in the king’s family. Hypsipyle was met by the 
army of Adrastus, who was going against Thebes : 
and she was forced to show them a fountain 
where they might quench their thirst. To do 
this more expeditiously, she put down the child 
on the grass, and at her return found him killed 
by a serpent. The Greeks were so afflicted at 
this misfortune, that they instituted games in 
honour of Archemorus, which were called 
Nemaean, and king Adrastus enlisted among the 
combatants, and was victorious. Apollod. 2 & 
3. — Paus. 8, c. 48. — Slat. Theb. 6. 

Archepdlis, a man in Alexander’s army, who 
conspired against the king with Dymnus. Curt. 
6, c. 7. 

Archeptolfimus, son of Iphitus king of Elis, 
went to the Trojan war, and fought against the 
Greeks. As he was fighting near Hector, he was 
killed by Ajax son of Telamon. It is said that he 
re-established the Olympic games. Homer. II. 
8, V. 128. 

ArchestrStus, a tragic poet, whose pieces were 
acted during the Peloponnesian war. Plut. in 

Arist. A man so small and lean, that he 

could be placed in a dish without filling it, 
though it contained no more than an obolus. 

A follower of Epicurus, who wrote a poem 

in commendation of gluttony. 

Archetlmus, the first philosophical writer in 
the age of the seven wise men of Greece. Diog. 
Arcbetius, a Rutulian, killed by the Trojans. 
Virg. Aen. 12, v. 459. 

Archia, one of the Oceanides, wife to Inachus. 
Hygin.fab. 143. 

Archlas, a Corinthian descended from Her- 
cules. He founded Syracuse, 732 B.C. Being 
told by an oracle to make choice of health or 

riches, he chose the latter. Dionys. Hal. 2. 

A poet of Antioch, intimate with the Luculli. 
He obtained the rank and name of a Roman 
citizen by the means of Cicero, who defended him 
in an elegant oration when his enemies had dis- 
puted his privileges of citizen of Rome. He 
wrote a poem on the Cimbrian war and began 
another concerning Cicero’s consulship, which 
are now lost. Some of his epigrams are preserved 

in the Greek Anthology. Cic. pro Arch. A 

polemarch of Thebes, assassinated in the com- 
spiracy of Pelopidas, which he could have pre- 
vented, if he had not deferred tO' the morrow 
the reading of a letter he had received from 
Archias the Athenian high priest, which gave 
him information , of his danger. Plut. in Pelop. 

A high priest of Athens, contemporary and 

intimate with the polemarch of the same name. 

Id, ibid. A Theban taken in the act of 

i adultery, and punished according to the law, and 
tied to a post in the public place, for which pun- 
ishment he abolished the oligarchy. Aristot. 
Archibiddes, a philosopher of Athens, who 
affected the manners of the Spartans, and was 
very inimical to the views and measures of 

Phocion. Plut. in Pkoc. An ambassador of 

Byzantium, &c. Polyaen. 4, c. 44. 

Archibius, the son of the geographer Ptolemy. 
Arcbidamla, a priestess of Ceres, who, on 
account of her affection for Aristomenes, restored 
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Hm to Uberty ■when he had been taKen pnsoner 
by her female attendants at the celebration of 

their festivals, Paus. .4, c. 17. A daughter of 

Cleadas, ■who, upon hearing that her countrymen 
the Spartans were debating -whether they should 
send away their women to Crete against the 
hostile approach of Pyrrhus, seized a sword, and 
ran to the senate house, exclaiming that the 
women were as able to fight as the men. Upon 
this the decree was repealed. PluL in Pyrrh . — 
Polyaen, 8, c. 8. 

Archidamus, son of Theopompus king of 

Sparta, died before his father. Paus, 

Another, king of Sparta, son of Anaxidamus, 

succeeded by Agasicles. Another, son of Age- 

silaus of the family of the Proclidae. Another, 

grandson of Leotychidas by his son Zeuxidamus. 
He succeeded his grandfather, and reigned in 
conjunction ■with Phstoanax. He conquered the 
Argives and Arcadians, and privately assisted 
the Phocians in plundering the temple of Delphi. 
He was called to the aid of Tarentum against the 
Romans, and killed there in a battle, after a 

reign of 33 years. Diod. 16. — Xmoph, 

Another, son of Eudamidas. Another, who 

conquered the Helots, after a -violent earthquake. ] 

Diod. II. A son of Agesilaus, who led the j 

Spartan auxiliaries to Cleombrotus at the battle 
of I.euctra and ■vwas killed in a battle against the 
Lucanians, 338 B.C. A son of Xenius Theo- 

pompus. Paus. 

Archidas, a tyrant of Athens, killed by his 
troops. 

Archidamus, a Stoic philosopher, who will- 
ingly exiled himself among the Parthians. Plut. 
de Exit. 

Archideus, a son of Am3mtas king of Mace- 
donia. Justin. 7, c, 4. 

Archidium, a city of Crete, named after 
Archidius son of Tegeates. Paus. 8, c. 53. 
Archi^allus, the Mgh priest of Cybele’s temple. 
Vid. Galli. 

Archig^nes, a physician, bom at Apamea in 
Syria. He lived in the reign of Domitian, Nerva, 
and Trajan, and died in the 73rd year of his age. 
He -wrote a treatise on adorning the hair, as also 
10 books on fevers. Juv. 6, v. 235. 

Archildchus, a poet born at Paros, who wrote 
elegies, satires, odes, and epigrams, and was the 
fi.rst who introduced the iambic trimeter and the 
trochaic tetrameter in his verses. He had courted 
Neobule the daughter of Lycambes, and had 
received promises of marriage ; hut the father 
gave her to another, superior to the poet in rank 
and fortune ; upon which Archilochus wrote such 
a bitter satire that Lycambes hanged himself in 
a fit of despair. His early manhood was passed 
at Thasos, which he left in disgust after throw- 
ing away his shield in battle. The Spartans 
condemned his verses on account of their indeli- 
cacy, and banished him from their city as a 
petulant and dangerous citizen. He flourished 
650 B.C., and it is said that he was assassinated. 
Some fragments of his poetry remain, which dis- 
play vigour and animation, boldness and vehem- 
ence, in the highest degree ; for which reason, 
perhaps, Cicero calls virulent edicts, Archilochia 
edicta, and Horace says, Archilochum propria 
rahies armavit iambo. Cic. Tusc. i.—Quintil. ro, 
c. I. — Herodot. i, c. 12. — Horai. Art. Poet. v. 79, 

— Athen. 1, 2, &c. A son of Nestor, killed by 

Memnon in the Trojan war. Homer, II. 2. 

A Greek historian who wrote a chronological 


table, and other works, about the 20th or 30th 
olympiad. 

Archimedes, a famous mathematician of Syra- 
cuse, who invented a machine of glass, the 
‘‘planetarium,” that faithfully represented the 
motion of all the heavenly bodies. When Mar- 
cellus the Roman consul besieged Syracuse Archi- 
medes constructed machines which suddenly 
raised up in the air the ships of the enemy from 
the bay before the city, and let them fall with 
such violence into the water that they sank. 
He set them also on fire with his burning glasses! 
When the to-wn was taken, the Roman general 
gave strict orders to his soldiers not to hurt 
Archimedes, and he even offered a reward to 
him who should bring him alive and safe into 
his presence. All these precautions were useless ; 
the philosopher was so deeply engaged in solving 
a problem, that he was even ignorant that the 
enemy were in possession of the town ; and a 
soldier, without knowing who he was, killed him 
because he refused to follow him, 212 B.C. 
Marcellus raised a monument over him, and 
placed upon it a cylinder and a sphere ; but the 
place remained long unknown, till Cicero, during 
his quaestorship in Sicily, found it near one of the 
gates of Syracuse, surrounded with thorns and 
brambles. Some suppose that Archimedes raised 
the site of the towns and villages of Egypt, and 
began those mounds of earth by means of which 
communication is kept from town to town during 
the inundations of the Nile. The story of the 
burning glasses had always appeared fabulous 
to some of the moderns, till the experiments of 
Buffon demonstrated it beyond contradiction. 
These celebrated glasses were supposed to be 
reflectors made of metal, and capable of pro- 
ducing their effect at the distance of a bowshot. 
The manner in which he discovered how much 
silver a goldsmith had mixed with gold in making 
a golden crown for the king is well known to 
every modern scientist. “ Eureka ” (I have 
found it) he cried as he noticed how his body 
displaced the water in bis bath and so formed 
the conception of specific gravity. The pumping 
screw which he invented still bears his name, and 
he first explained the mathematical principles 
of the lever : “ Give me but a place to stand 
and I can move the world.” Many of his works 
are extant,, especially treatises De sphaerd et 
cylindro, Circuli dimensio, De lineis spiraUbus, De 
guadraturd paraboles, De numero arenae, &c. Cic 
Tusc. I, c. 25. De Nat. D. 2, c. 34.--LW. 24’ 
e. S4.— Quinta., i, c. xo.—Vitnw. 9, c. s.—Polyb. 
y.—Plut. in Marcell.—Val. Max. 8, c. 7. 
Archinus, a man who, when he was appointed 
to distribute new -arms among the populace of 
Argos, raised a mercenary band, and made him- 
self absolute. Polyaen. 3, c. 8. A rhetorician 

of Athens. 

ArchipSIfigus, a part of the sea where islands 
in great number are interspersed, such as that 
part of the Mediterranean which lies between 
Greece and Asia Minor, and is generally called 
the Aegean sea. 

Archipdlis, or Archepolis, a soldier who con- 
spired against Alexander with Dymnus. Curt. 
6, c. 7. 

Archippe, a city of the Marsi, destroyed by 
an earthquake, and lost in the Fucine lake. 
PHn. 3, c. 19. 

Archippus, a king of Italy, from whom, per- 
haps, the town of Archippe received its name. 
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Virg- Aen. 7, v. 752. A pMlosopher of Thebes, 

pupil to P3?thagoras. An archon at Athens. 

-A comic poet of Athens, of whose eight 

comedies only one obtained the prize. ^A phSo- 

sopher in the age of Trajan. 

Architis, a name of Venus, worshipped on 
mount Libanus. 

Archon, one of Alexander’s generals, who re- 
ceived the provinces of Babylon, at the general 
division after the king’s death. Diod, 18. 
Archontes (sing. Archon), the name of the chief 
magistrates of Athens. They were nine in number, 
and none were chosen but such as were descended 
from ancestors who had been free citizens of the 
republic for three generations. They were also 
to be without deformity in all the parts and 
members of their body, and were obliged to 
produce testimonies of their dutiful behaviour to 
their parents, of the services they had rendered 
their country, and the competency of their for- 
tune to support their dignity. They took a 
solemn oath that they would observe the laws, 
administer justice with impartiality, and never 
suffer themselves to be corrupted. If they ever 
received bribes, they were compelled by the 
laws to dedicate to the god of Delphi a statue 
of gold of equal weight with their body. They 
all had the power of punishing malefactors with 
death. The chief among them was called 
Archon Eponymus. The year took its denomina- 
tion from him ; he determined all causes between 
man and wife, and took care of legacies and 
wills; he provided for orphans, protected the 
injured, and punished drunkenness with un- 
common severity. If he suffered himself to be 
intoxicated during the time of his office, the mis- 
demeanour was punished with death. The second 
of the archons was called Basileus. It was his 
office to keep good order, and to remove all causes 
of quarrel in the families of those who were dedi- 
cated to the service of the gods. The profane 
and the impious were brought before his tri- 
bunal ; and he offered public sacrifices for the 
good of the state. He assisted at the celebration 
of the Eleusinian festivals, and other religious 
ceremonies. His wife was to be related to the 
whole people of Athens, and of a pure and un- 
sullied life. He had a vote among the Areopa- 
gites, but was obliged to sit among them without 
his crown. The Polemarch was another archon 
of inferior dignity. He had the care of all 
foreigners, and provided a sufficient maintenance 
from the public treasury for the families of those 
who had lost their lives in defence of their 
country. These three chief archons generally 
chose each of them two persons of respectable 
character, and of an advanced age, whose coun- 
sels and advice might assist and support them in 
their public capacity. The six other archons 
were called Tihesmotheiae, and received com- 
plaints against persons accused of impiety, 
bribery, and ill behaviour. They settled all dis- 
putes between the citizens, redressed the wrongs 
of strangers and forbade any laws to be enforced 
but such as were conducive to the safety of the 
state. These officers of state were chosen after 
the death of king Codrus; their power was 
originally for life, but afterwards it was limited 
to 10 years, and at last to one year. After some 
time, the qualifications which were required to 
be an archon were not strictly observed. Hadrian, 
before he was elected emperor of Rome, was made 
archon at Athens, though a foreigner ; and the 
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same honours were conferred upon Plutarch. 
The perpetual archons, after the death of Codrus, 
were Medon, whose office began 1070 B.C. ; Acas- 
tus, 1050 ; Archippus, 1014 ; Thersippus, 995 ; 
Phorbas, 954 ; Megacles, 923 ; Diognetus, 893 ; 
Pherecles, 865 ; Anphron, 846 ; Thespius, 826 ; 
Agamestor, 799 ; Aeschylus, 778 ; Alcmaeon, 
756 ; after whose death the archons were decen- 
nial, the first of whom was Charops, who began 
753 ; Aesimedes, 744 ; Clidicus, 734 ; Hippo- 
menes, 724 ; Leocrates, 714 ; Apsander, 704 ; 
Eryxias, 694 ; after whom the office became 
annual, and of these annual archons Creon was 
the first. Aristoph. in Nub. & Avid. — Plui. 
Sympos. I . — Demost. — Pollux . — Lysias. 

Archyius Thurius, a general of Dionysius the 
elder. Diod. 14. 

Ajrchytas, a musician of Mitylene, who wrote 

a treatise on agriculture. Diog. ^The son of 

Hestiaeus of Tarentum, was a follower of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, and an able astronomer 
and geometrician. He redeemed his master, 
Plato, from the hands of the tyrant Dionysius, 
and for his virtues he was seven times chosen, 
by his fellow-citizens, governor of Tarentum. 
He invented some mathematical instruments, 
and made a wooden pigeon which could fly. He 
perished in a shipwreck about 394 years before 
the Christian era. He is also the reputed inventor 
of the screw and the pulley. A fragment of his 
writings has been preserved by Porphyry. Horat. 
I, od. 28. — Cic. 3, de Oral. — Diog. in Vit. 
ArcitSnens, an epithet applied to Apollo, from 
his bearing a bow, with which, as soon as born, he 
destroyed the serpent Python. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 75- 
Arctinus, a Milesian poet, said to be pupil to 
Homer. Dionys. Hal. 1. 

Arctophyiax, a star near the Great Bear, called 
also Bobtes. Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 42. 

Arctos, a mountain near Propontis, inhabited 
by giants and monsters. ^Two celestial con- 

stellations near the north pole, commonly called 
Ursa Major and Minor ; supposed to be Areas 
and his mother, who were made constellations. 
Virg. G. I. — Aratus. — Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 107. 
Arcthrus, a star near the tail of the Great Bear, 
whose rising and setting were generally supposed 
to portend great tempests. Horat. 3, od. i. The 
name is derived from its situation, dp/cros oupd, 
bear's tail. It rises now about the beginning of 
October, and Pliny tells us it rose in his age on 
September 12 th, or, according to Columella, on 
September 5th. 

Ardalia, a country of Egypt. Strab. 

Ard&lus, a son of Vulcan, said to have been the 
first who invented the pipe. He gave it to the 
Muses, who on that account have been called 
Ardalides and Ardaliotides. Paus. 2, c. 31. 
AjrdaxSnus, a small river of Illyricum. Polyb. 
Ardea, formerly Ardua, a town of Latium, built 
by Danae, or, according to some, by a son of 
Ulysses and Circe. It was the capital of the 
Rutuli. Some soldiers set it on fire, and the 
inhabitants publicly reported that their city had 
been changed into a bird, called by the Latins 
Ardea. It was rebuilt, and it became a rich and 
magnificent city, whose enmity to Rome rendered 
it famous. Tarquin the Proud was pressing it 
with a siege, when his son ravished Lucretia. A 
road called Ardeatina branched from the Appian 
road to Ardea. C. Nep. in Attic. 14.— Liv. i, 
c. 57. 1. 3, c. 71. !• 4i c- 9> &c^Virg» Aen. 7, 
V. 41a.— Ovtd. Met. 14, v. 57S.--Strab. 5. 
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Ardericca, a small towa on the Euphrates, of murders, impiety, and immoral behaviour and 
north of Babylon. particularly of idleness, which they deemed the 

Ardiaei, a people of Illyricum, whose capital cause of all vice. They watched over the laws 
was called Ardia. Strab. 7. and they had the management of the public 

Ardonea, a town of Apulia. Lio. 24, c. 20. treasury ; they had the liberty of rewarding the 

Ardua, an ancient name of Ardea. Vitg, Aen. virtuous, and of inflicting severe punishment 
7, V. 41 1. upon such as blasphemed against the gods or 

Arduenna, now Ardenne, a large forest of Gaul, slighted the celebration of the holy mysteries 
in the time of J. Caesar, which extended 50 They always sat in the open air, because they 

miles from the Rhine to the borders of the took cognizance of murder ; and by their laws 

Nervii. Taoit. Ann. 8, c. 42. — Cues. Bell. Gall, it was not permitted for the murderer and his 
6, c. 29. accuser to be both under the same roof. This 

Arduine, the goddess of hunting among the custom also might originate because the persons 
Gauls ; represented with the same attributes as of the judges were sacred, and they were afraid 
the Diana of the Romans. of contracting pollution by conversing in the 

Ardyenses, a nation near the Rhone. Polyb. 3. same house with men who had been guilty of 
Ardys, a son of Gyges king of Lydia, who shedding innocent blood. They always heard 
reigned 49 years, took Priene, and made war causes and passed sentence in the night that 


against Miletus. Herodot. i, c. 15 


they might not be prepossessed in favour of the 


Area, a surname of Minerva, from her temple plaintiff or of the defendant by seeing them. 


on Mars’ hill fApyjs) erected by Orestes. Pans. 1 
c. 28- 

Areacldae, a nation of Numidia. Polyb. 


Whatever causes were pleaded before them, were 
to be divested of all oratory and fine speaking 
lest eloquence should charm their ears and cor- 


Areas, a general chosen by the Greeks against rupt their judgment. Hence arose the most just 
Aetolia. Jnstin. 24, c. x. and most impartial decisions, and their sentence 

Aregonis, the mother of Mopsus by Ampyx. was deemed sacred and inviolable, and the 
Otph. tn Argon. plaintiff and defendant were equally convinced 

ArelStum, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, of its justice. The Areopagites generally sat on 
novf Arles. Sirab. 4.^Mela, 2, c. 5. the 27th, 28th, and 29th days of every month 

Arellius, a celebrated painter of Rome in the Their authority continued in its original state 
age of Augustus. He painted the goddesses in till Pericles, who was refused admittance among 

the form^ of his mistresses. Plin. 35, c. 10. them, resolved to lessen their consequence and 

A miser in Horat. ^ ^ , <iestroy their power. From that time the morals 

Aremorica, a p^t of Gaul, at the north of the of the Athenians were corrupted, and the Areo* 


Loire, now called Brittany. Plin. 4. pagites were no longer conspicuous for their 

Arena, or Arene, a city of Messenia in Pelo- virtue and justice ; and when they censured the 
ponnesus. Homer. II. 2. debaucheries of Demetrius, one of the family of 

Arenacum, a town of Germany. Taat. Hist. Phalcreus, he plainly told them, that if they 
5. c. 20. ^ * wished to make a reform in Athens, they must 


Areopagitae, the judges of the Areopagus, a 
seat of justice on a small eminence near Athens, 


begin at home. 

Areopagus, a hill in th«8 neighbourhood of 


whose name is derived from ^Apeoy ir.i os, the hill Athens. Vid. Areopagitae. 
of Ares, because Arcs was the first who was Ares, the Greek god of war, son of Zeus 
tried there for the murder of Halirrhotius,^ who (Jupiter) and Hera (Juno), and identified with the 
had offered violence to his daughter Alcippe. Latin Mars, q.v. 

Some say that the place received the name of Arestae, a people of India, conquered bv Alev. 
Areopagus because the Amazons pitched their ander. Justin. 12, c. 8. ^ 

carnp there, and offered sacrifices to their pro- Aresthanas, a countryman, whose goat suckled 
gemtor Ares when they besieged Athens ; and Aesculapius, when exposed by his mother Paus 
others maintain that the name was given to the 2, c. 26. r / . ram. 

place because Ares is the god of bloodshed, war, Arestorides, a patronymic given to the hun^ 
and murder, which were generally punished by dred-eyed Argus, as son of Arestor. Ovid, Met 
that court. The time m which this celebrated i, v. 584. 

seat of justice was instituted is unknown. Some Ar€ta, the mother of Aristippus the philo- 

suppose that Cecrops the founder of Athens, sopher. Laert. 2. A daughter of Dionysius 

first established it, while others give the credit who inarried Dion. She was thrown into the sea! 

of it to Cranaus, and others to Solon. The Pint, in Dion. A female philosopher of Cvrene* 

number of judges that composed this august 377 B.C. ^ P r or t..yrcrie, 

pembly is not known. They have been limited Arfita, a daughter of Rhexenor descended 
by some to 9, to 31, to 51, and sometimes to a from Neptune, who married her uncle Alciruum 

religious by whom she had Nausicaa. Homer Od 7 & 8 ~ 
of the Athenians were admitted as members, and Apollod. 1. r .k. a. j <x a. 

such archons as had discharged their duty with Aretaeus, a physician of Cappadocia verv 
care and faithfulness. In the latter ages of the inquisitive after the operations of nXrc 
vio ated. and treatise on agues has been much admiS' 


we find some of their members of loose and 
debauched morals. If any of them were con- 
victed of immorality, if they were seen sitting 
at a tavern, or had used any indecent language, 


Aretfiles, a Cnidian, who wrote a history of 
Macedonia, besides a treatise on i.slancls. Pint. 
Aretaphila, the wife of Melanippu.s, a priest of 
Lyrene. Nicocrates murdered her husband to 


they were immediately expelled from the as- mas her; She: 

sembly, and held in the greatest disgrace, though Melanippus, that she endeawured to n«L!n 
Areopagus always Nicocrates, 'and at last caused Wm fo bl assamn- 
was for life. The Areopagites took cognizance ated by his brother Lysander, whom she n ar- 
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ried Lysander proved as cruel as his brother, 
upon which Aretaphila ordered him to be thrown 
into the sea. After this she retired to a private 
station. PM. de Virtut. MuUer.—Polyaen. 8, 
c. 38. 

Arete. Vid. Areta. 

Ar6tes, one of Alexander’s of&cers. Curt. 4, 

^Arethlisa, a nymph of Elis, daughter of 
Oceanus, and one of Diana’s attendants. As she 
returned one day from hunting, she sat near the 
Alpheus, and bathed in the stream. The god of 
the river was enamoured of her, and he pursued 
her over the mountains and all the country, when 
Arethusa, ready to sink under fatigue, implored 
Diana, who changed her into a fountain. The 
Alpheus immediately mingled his streams with 
hers, and Diana opened a secret passage under 
the earth and under the sea, where the waters of 
Arethusa disappeared, and rose in the island of 
Ortygia, near Syracuse in Sicily. The river Al- 
nheus followed her also under the sea, and rose 
also in Ortygia ; so that, as mythologists relate, 
whatever is thrown into the Alpheus in Elis, rises 
again after some time, in the fountain of Are- 
thusa near Syracuse. Fti. Alpheus. Ovid. Mel. 

K fab. 10.— Athen. y.—Paus. One of the 

Hesperides. Apollod. 2, c. 5. A daughter of 

Herileus, mother of Abas by Neptune. Hygm. 

fab 157. One of Actaeon’s dogs. Id. fab. 

j 8 i A lake of Upper Armenia, near the 

fountains of the Tigris. Nothing can sink under 

its waters. PUn. 2, c. 103. A town of Thrace. 

Another in Syria. . _ . . . 

Aretinum, a Roman colony in Etruria. Ital. 

< V 123. 

ArStus, a son of Nestor and Anaxibia. Homer. 

Od 3 V. 413. A Trojan against the Greeks. 

He was killed by Automedon. Homer. 11 . 17, 

y aqa A famous warrior, whose only weapon 

was an iron club. He was treacherously killed by 
Lycurgus king of Arcadia. Pans. 8, c. ii. 
Areus, a king of Sparta, preferred in the suc- 
cession to Cleonymus, brother of Acrotatus, who 
had made an alliance with Pyrrhus. He assisted 
Athens when Antigonus besieged it, and died at 
Corinth. Pans. 3, c. king of 

Sparta, who succeeded his father Acrotatus II,, 
and was succeeded by his son Leonidas, son of 

Cleonymus. A philosopher of Alexandria, 

intimate with Augustus. Sueton. -A poet of 

Laconia. An orator mentioned by Quinhl. 

Argaeus, or ArgSus, a son of Apollo and 

Cyrene. Justin. 13, c. 7 - A son of Perdiccas, 

who succeeded his father in the kingdom of Mace- 
donia. Justin. 7, c, I. A mountain of Cappa- 

docia, covered with perpetual snows, at the 
bottom of which is the capital of the country 

called Maxara. Claudian. A son of Ptolemy, 

killed by his brother. Pans. i. A son of 

Licymnius. Apollod. 2. , . , 

Arg&lus, a king of Sparta, son of Amyclas. 
Paus. 3, c. I. ... 

Argathdna, a huntress of Cios in Bithydia, 
whom Rhesus married before he went to the 
Trojan war. When she heard of his death, she 
died in despair. Parthen. Erotic, c. 36. 
ArgathSnius, a king of Tartessus, who, ac- 
cording to PUn. 7, c. 48, lived 120 years, and 
300 according to Ital. 3, v. 396. 

Arge, a beautiful huntress changed into a stag 

by Apollo. Hygin, fab. 205. One of the 

Cyclops. Hesiod. A daughter of Thespius, 


by whom Hercules had two sons. Apollod. 2. 

A nymph, daughter of Jupiter and Juno. 

Apollod. 1. 

Argea, a place at Rome where certain Argives 
were buried. 

ArgaeSthae, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 
c. 23. 

Argennum, a promontory of Ionia. 

Arges, a son of Coelus and Terra, who had 
only one eye in his forehead. Apollod. i, c. i. 

Argestratus, a king of Lacedaemon, who 
reigned 35 years. 

Argeus, a son of Perdiccas king of Macedonia, 
who obtained the kingdom when Amyntas was 
deposed by the Illyrians. Justin. 7, c. 2. 

Argi (plur. masc.). Vid. Argos. 

Argia, daughter of Adrastus, married Polynices, 
whom she loved with uncommon tenderness. 
When he was killed in the war, she buried his 
body in the night, against the positive orders of 
Creon, for which pious action she was punished 
with death. Theseus revenged her death by 
killing Creon. Hygin. fab. 69 & 72. — Stat. Theb. 

12. Vid. Antigone and Creon. A country of 

Peloponnesus, called also Argolis, of which Argos 

was the capital. One of the Oceanides. Hygin. 

praef. ^The wife of Inachus, and mother of lo. 

Id. fab. 145. The mother of Argos by Polybus. 

Id. fab. 145. A daughter of Autesion, who 

married Aristodemus, by whom she had two sons, 
Eurysthenes and Procles. Apollod. a.-^Paus. 4, 
c. 3. 

Argias, a man who founded Chalcedon, A.U.C. 
148. ^ . 

Arglletnm, a place at Rome near the Palatium, 
where the tradesmen generally kept their shops. 
Virg. Aen. 8, v. $55.— Martial, i, ep. 4. ^ 
Argilius, a favourite youth of Pausanias, who 
revealed his master’s correspondence with the 
Persian king to the Ephori. C. Nep. in Paus, 
Argilius, a mountain of Egypt near the Nile. 
Argilus, a town of Thrace near the Strymon, 
built by a colony of Andrians. Thucyd. 4, c. 103. 
— Herodot. 7, c. 115. 

Arginusae, three small islands near the conti- 
nent, between Mytilene and Methymna, where 
the Lacedaemonian fleet was conquered by Conon 
the Athenian. Sirab. 13. 

Argidpe, a nymph of mount Parnassus, mother 
of Thamyris by Philammon the son of Apollo. 
Paus. 4, c. 33. . ^ _ 

Arglphontes, a surname given to Mercury, 
because he killed the hundred-eyed Argus, by 
order of Jupiter. 

Argippei, a nation among the Sauromatians, 
born bald, and with flat noses. They lived upon 
trees. Herodot. 4, c. 23. 

Argiva, a surname of Juno, worshipped at 
Argos. She had also a temple at Sparta, conse- 
crated to her by Eurydice the daughter of Lace- 
daemon. Paus. 4, c. 13. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 547* 
Argivi, the inhabitants of the city of Argos and 
the neighbouring country. The word is indis- 
criminately applied by the poet5 to all the in- 
habitants of Greece. . , 1 

Arglus, a steward of Galba, who privately 
interred the body of his master in his gardens. 
Tacit. Hist, i, c. 49. 

Argo, the name of the famous ship which car- 
ried Jason and his 54 companions to Colchis, 
when they resolved to recover the golden fleece. 
The derivation of the word Argo has often been 
disputed. Some derive it irom Argos, the person 
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■wlio first proposed the expedition, and who bnilt 
the ship. Others maintain that it was built at 
Argos, whence its name. Cicero, Tusc. i, c. 20, 
calls it Argo, because it carried Grecians, com- 
monly called Argives. Ptolemy says, but falsely, 
that Hercules built the ship, and called it Argo 
after a son of Jason, who bore the same name. 
The ship Argo had 50 oars. According to many 
authors, she had a beam on her prow, cut in the 
forest of Dodona by Minerva, which had the 
power of giving oracles to the Argonauts. This 
ship was the first that ever sailed on the sea, as 
some report. After the expedition was finished, 
Jason ordered her to be drawn aground at the 
isthmus of Corinth, and consecrated to the god 
of the sea. The poets have made her a constella- 
tion in heaven. Jason was killed by a beam 
which fell from the top, as he slept on the ground 
near it. Hygin. fab. 14. A, P, 2, c. 37. — CatuL 
de Nupt. Pel. & Thet. — Val. Place, r, v. 93, &c. — 
Phaedr, 4, fab. 6. — Seneca in Meded.- — Apollon. 
Argon. — Apollod. — Cic. de Nat. D. — Plin. 7, c. 56. 
— Manil. 1. 

Argollcus sinus, a bay on the coast of Argolis. 

Argdlis, or Argia, a country of Peloponnesus 
between Arcadia and the Aegean sea. Its chief 
city was called Argos. 

Ajgon, one of the descendants of Hercules, 
who reigned in Lydia 505 years before Gyges. 
Herodot. i, c. 7. 

Argonautae, a name given to those ancient 
heroes who went with Jason on board the ship 
Argo to Colchis, about 79 years before the taking 
of Troy, or 1263 B.C. The causes of this expedi- 
tion arose from the following circumstances : — 
Athamas king of Thebes had married Ino the 
daughter of Cadmus, whom he divorced to marry 
Nephele, by whom he had two children, Phryxus 
and Helle. As Nephele was subject to certain fits 
of madness, Athamas repudiated her, and took a 
second time Ino, by whom he had soon after two 
sons, Learchus and Melicerta. As the children of 
Nephele were to succeed to their father by right of 
birth, Ino conceived an immortal hatred against 
them, and she caused the city of Thebes to be 
visited by a pestilence, by poisoning all the grain 
which had been sown in the earth. Upon this the 
oracle was consulted ; and as it had been cor- 
rupted by means of Ino, the answer was, that 
Nephele’s children should be immolated to the 
gods. Phryxus was apprised of this, and he im- 
mediately embarked with his sister Helle, and 
fled to the court of Aeetes king of Colchis, one of 
his near relations. In the vo^rage Helle died, and 
Phryxus arrived safe at Colchis, and was received 
with kindness by the king. The poets have em- 
bellished the flight of Phryxus, by supposing that 
he and Helle fled through the air on a ram which 
had a golden fleece and wings, and was endowed 
with the faculty of speech. The ram, as they 
say, was the offspring of Neptune’s amours, under 
the form of a ram, with the nymph Theopane. 
As they were going to be sacrificed, the ram took 
them on his back, and instantly disappeared in 
the air. On their way Helle was giddy, and fell 
into that part of the sea which from her was 
called the Hellespont, When Phryxus came to 
Colchis, he sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, or, ac- 
cording to others, to Mars, to whom he also dedi- 
cated the golden fleece. He soon after married 
Chalciope the daughter of Aeetes ; but his father- 
in-law envied him the possession of the golden 
fleece, and therefore to obtain it he murdered 


him. Some time after this event, when Jason 
the son of Aeson demanded of his uncle Pelias 
the crown which he usurped [Vid. Pelias, Jason 
Aeson], Pelias said that he would restore it to 
him, provided he avenged the death of their 
common relation Phryxus, whom Aeetes had 
basely murdered in Colchis. Jason, who was in 
the vigour of youth, and of an ambitious soul, 
cheerfully undertook the expedition, and em- 
barked with all the young princes of Greece in 
the ship Argo. They stopped at the island of 
Lemnos, where they remained two years, and 
raised a new race of men from the Lemnian 
women who had murdered their husbands. Vid. 
Hypsipyle. After they had left Lemnos, they 
visited Samothrace, where they offered sacrifices 
to the gods, and thence passed to Troas and 
Cyzicum. Here they met with a favourable 
reception from Cyzicus the king of the country. 
The night after their departure, they were driven 
back by a storm again on the coast of Cyzicum, 
and the inhabitants, supposing them to be their 
enemies, the Pelasgi, furiously attacked them. 
In this nocturnal engagement the slaughter was 
great, and Cyzicus was killed by the hand of 
Jason, who, to expiate the murder he had ignor- 
antly committed, buried him in a magnificent 
manner, and offered a sacrifice to the mother of 
the gods, to whom he built a temple on mount 
Dindymus. From Cyzicum they visited Bebrycia, 
otherwise called Bithynia, where Pollux accepted 
the challenge of Amyous king of the country 
to a boxing contest, and slew him, They 
were driven from Bebrveia by a storm to Salmy- 
dessa, on the coast 01 Thrace, where they de- 
livered Phineus king of the place from the per- 
secution of the harpies. Phineus directed their 
course through the Cyanean rock or the Symplc- 
gades {Vid. Cyaneae], and they safely entered 
the Euxine sea. They visited the country of 
the Mariandynians, where Lyons reigned, and 
lost two of their companions, Idmon, and Tiphys 
their pilot. After they had left this coast, they 
were driven ui)on the island of Arecia, where they 
found the children of Phryxus, whom Aeetes 
their grandfather had sent to Greece to take pos- 
session of their father’s kingdom. From this 
island they at last arrived safe in Aca, the capital 
of Colchis. Jason explained the causes of his 
voyage to Aeetes ; but the conditions on which 
he was to recover the golden fleece were so hard, 
that the Argonauts must have perished in the 
attempt, had not Medea the king’s daughter 
fallen in love with their leader. She had a con- 
ference with Jason, and after mutual oaths of 
fidelity in the temple of Hecate, Medea pledged 
herself to deliver the Argonauts from her father’s 
hard conditions, if Jason married her, and carried 
her with him to Greece. He was to tame two 
bulls, which had brazen feet and horns, and 
which vomited clouds of fire and smoke, and to 
tie them to a plough made of adamant stone, 
ancl^ to plough a field of two acres of ground 
never before cultivated. After this he was to 
sow in the plain the teeth of a dragon, from 
which an armed multitude were to rise up, and 
to be all destroyed by his hands. This done, he 
was to kill an ever-watchful dragon, which was 
at the bottom of the tree, on which the golden 
fleece was suspended. All these labours were to 
be performed in one day ; and Medea’s assistance, 
whose knowledge of herbs, magic, and potions 
was unparalleled, easily extricated Jason from 
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ail danger to the astonishment and terror of his 
companions, and of Aeetes, and the people of 
Colchis, who had assembled to be spectators of 
this wonderful action. He tamed the bulls with 
ease, ploughed the field, sowed the dragon’s 
teeth, and when the armed men sprang from the 
earth, he threw a stone in the midst of them, 
and they immediately turned their weapons one 
against the other, till they all perished. After 
this he went to the dragon, and by means of 
enchanted herbs, and a draught which Medea 
had given him, he lulled the monster to sleep, 
and obtained the golden fleece, and immediately 
set sail with Medea. He was soon pursued by 
Absyxtus the king’s son, who came up to them, 
and was seized and murdered by Jason and 
Medea. The mangled limbs of Absyxtus were 
strewn in the way through which Aeetes was to 
pass, that his further pursuit might be stopped. 
After the murder of Absyrtus, they entered the 
Palus Maeotis, and by pursuing their course 
towards the left, according to the foolish account 
of poets who were ignorant of geography, they 
came to the island Peucestes, and to that of 
Circe. Here Circe informed Jason that the cause 
of all his calamities arose from the murder of 
Absyxtus, of which she refused to expiate him. 
Soon after, they entered the Mediterranean by 
the columns of Hercules, and passed the straits 
of Charybdis and Scylla, where they must have 
perished, had not Tethys the mistress of Peleus, 
one of the Argonauts, delivered them. They were 
preserved from the Sirens by the eloquence of 
Orpheus, and arrived in the island of the Phaea- 
cians, where they met the enemy’s fleet, which 
had continued their pursuit by a different course. 
It was therefore resolved that Medea should be 
restored, if she had not been actually married to 
Jason ; but the wife of Alcinous the king of the 
country, being appointed umpire between the 
Colchians and Argonauts, had the marriage pri- 
vately consummated by night and declared that 
the claims of Aeetes to Medea were now void. 
From Phaeacia the Argonauts came to the bay 
of Ambracia, whence they were driven by a 
storm upon the coast of Africa, and, after many 
disasters, at last came in sight of the promontory 
of Melea in the Peloponnesus, where Jason was 
purified of the murder of Absyrtus, and soon 
after arrived safe in Thessaly. The impractica- 
bility of such a voyage is well known. Apollonius 
Rhodius gives another account, equally improb- 
able. He says that they sailed from the Euxine 
up one of the mouths of the Danube, and that 
Absyrtus pursued them by entering another 
mouth of the river. After they had continued 
their voyage for some leagues, the waters de- 
creased, and they were obliged to carry the ship 
Argo across the country to the Adriatic, upwards 
of 150 miles. Here they met with Absyrtus, who 
had pursued the same measures, and conveyed 
his ships in like manner over the land. Absyrtus 
was immediately put to death ; and soon after 
the beam of Dodona [Vid, Argo] gave an oracle, 
that Jason should never return home if he was 
not previously purified of the murder. Upon this 
they sailed to the island of Aea, where Circe, who 
was the sister of Aeetes, expiated him without 
knowing who he was. There is a third tradition, 
which maintains that they returned to Colchis 
a secofid time, and visited many places of Asia. 
This famous expedition has been celebrated in 
the ancient ages of the world ; it has employed 
C* 


the pen of many writers, and among the his- 
torians, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Apollodorus, 
and Justin ; and among the poets, Onomacritus, 
more^ generally called Orpheus, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Pindar, and Valerius Flaccus, have 
extensively given an account of its most remark- 
able particulars. The number of the Argonauts 
is not exactly known. Diodorus Siculus says 
that they were 54. Tzetzes admits the num- 
ber of 50, but Apollodorus mentions only 45. 
The following list is drawn from the various 
authors who have made mention of the Argo- 
nautic expedition. Jason son of Aeson, as is well 
known, was the chief of the rest. His companions 
were Acastus son of Pelias, Actor son of Hippasus, 
Admetus son of Pheres, Aesculapius son of 
Apollo, Aetalides son of Mercury and Eupoleme, 
Almenus son of Mars, Amphiaraus son of Oecleus, 
Amphidamus son of Aleus, Amphion son of 
Hyperasius, Anceus a son of Lycurgus, and 
another of the same name, Areus, Argus the 
builder of the ship Argo, Argus son of Phryxus, 
Armenus, Ascalaphus son of Mars, Asterion son 
of Cometes, Asterius son of Neleus, Augeas son 
of Sol, Atalanta daughter of Schoeneus, dis- 
guised in a man’s dress, Autolycus son of Mer- 
cury, Azorus, Buphagiis, Butes son of Teleon, 
Calais son of Boreas, Canthus son of Abas, Castor 
son of Jupiter, Ceneus son of Elatus, Cepheus 
son of Aleus, Cius, Clytius and Iphitus sons of 
Eurythus, Coronus, Deucalion son #f Minos, 
Echion son of Mercury and Antianira, Ergynus 
son of Neptune, Euphemus son of Neptune and 
Macionassa, Eribotes, Euryalus son of Cisteus, 
Eurydamus and Eiirythion sons of Iras, Eurytus 
son of Mercury, Glaucus, Hercules son of Jupiter, 
Idas son of Aphareus, I almenus son of Mars, 
Idmon son of Abas, lolaus son of Iphiclus, 
Iphiclus son of Thestius, Iphiclus son of Philacus, 
Iphis son of Alector, Lynceus son of Aphareus, 
Iritus son of Naubolis, Laertes son of Arcesius, 
Laocoon, Leitus son of Alector, Leodatus son 
of Bias, Meleager son of Oeneus, Menoetius son 
of Actor, Mopsus son of Amphycus, Nauplius son 
of Neptune, Neleus the brother of Peleus, Nestor 
son of Neleus, Oileus the father of Ajax, Orpheus 
son of Oeager, Palemon son of Aetolus, Peleus 
and Telamon sons of Aeacus, Pericl3mienes son 
of Neleus, Peneleus son of Hipalmus, Philoctetes 
son of Poean, Phlias, Poeas son of Thaumacus, 
Pollux son of Jupiter, Polyphemus son of Elates, 
Phanus son of Bacchus, Phalerus son of Alcon, 
Phocas and Priasus sons of Ceneus one of 
the Lapithae, Talaus, Tiphys son of Aginus, 
Staphilus son of Bacchus, two of the name of 
Iphitus, Theseus son of Aegeus, with his friend 
Pirithous. Among these Aesculapius was physi- 
cian, and Tiphys was pilot. 

Argos (sing, neut., and Argi, masc. plur.) an 
ancient city, capital of Argolis in Peloponnesus, 
about two miles from the sea, on the bay called 
ArgoUcus sinus. Juno was the chief deity of the 
place. The kingdom of Argos was founded by 
Inachus, and after it had flourished for about 
550 years, it was united to the crown of Mycenae. 
Argos was built, according to Euripides, Jphig. in 
Aulid. V. 152, 534, by seven Cyclops who came 
from Syria. These Cyclops were not Vulcan’s 
workmen. The nine first kings of Argos were 
called Xnachides, in honour of the founder. Their 
names were Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, Argus, 
Chryasus, Phorbas, Triopas, Stelenus, and 
Gelanor. Gelanor gave a kind reception to 
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Danaus, who drove him from his kingdom in 
return for his hospitality. The descendants of 
Danaus were called Bdides. Agamemnon was 
king of Argos during the Trojan war ; and, 8o 
years after, the Heraclidae seized the Pelopon- 
nesus and deposed the monarchs. The inhabi- 
tants of Argos were called Argivi and ArgoUci; 
and this name has been often applied to all the 
Greeks without distinction. Plin. 7, c. 56- — 
Paus. 2, c. 15, &c. — Horaf. i, od. 7. — Aehan. 
V. H. 9, c. Z5,—-Sirab, 8. --Mela, 1, c. 13, &c. 

2, c. 3. — Virg. Aen. i. 40, &c. A town of 

Thessaly, called Pelasgicon by the Pelasgians. 

Lucan. 6, v. 353. ^Another in Epirus, called 

Amphilochium. 

Argus, a king of Argos, who reigned 70 years. 

A son of Arestor, whence he is often called 

Arestorides. He married Ismene the daughter 
of the Asopus. As he had 100 eyes, of which 
only two were asleep at one time, Juno set him 
to watch lo, whom Jupiter had changed into a 
heifer ; but Mercury, by order of Jupiter, slew 
him, by lulling all his eyes asleep with the sound 
of his lyre. Juno put the eyes of Argus on the 
tail of the peacock, a bird sacred to her divinity. 
Moschus, Idyl. — Ovid. Met. i, fab. 12 & 13. — 
Propert. i, v. 585, &c. el. s.—Apollod. i, c. 9. 

2, c. I. A son of Agenor. Hygin. fab. 145. 

A son of Danaus, who built the ship Argo. 

A son of Jupiter and Niobe, the first 

child which the father of the gods had by a 
mortal. He built Argos, and married Evadne 

the daughter of Strymon. Id. 145. A son of 

Pyras and Callirhoe. Id. 145. A son of 

Phryxus. Id. 3. A son of Polvbus. Id. 14. 

One of Actaeon’s dogs. A polled. A dog 

of Ulysses, which knew his master after an 
absence of 20 years. Homer. Od. 17, v. 300. 
Argyllae, an ancient name of Caere in Etruria. 
Virg. Aen. 7, v. 652. 1. 8, v. 478. 

Argynnis, a name of Venus, which she re- 
ceived from Argynnus, a favourite youth of Aga- 
memnon, who was drowned in the Cephisus. Pro- 
peri. 3, el’ 5. V. 52. 

Arg5*Ta, a nymph greatly beloved by a shepherd 
called Selimnus. She was changed into a foun- 
tain, and the shepherd into a river of the same 
name, whose waters made lovers forget the object 
of their affections. Vid. Selimnus. Paus. 7, 

c. 23. A city of Troas. Also the native 

place of Diodorus Siculus in Sicily. 
Argj^raspides, a Macedonian legion which re- 
ceived this name from their silver helmets. Curt. 
4, c. 13. 

Argj^re, an island beyond the mouth of the 
river Indus, abounding in metal. Mela, 3, c. 7. 
Argyripa, a town of Apulia built by Diomedes 
after the Trojan war, and called by Polybius 
Argipana. Only ruins remain to show where it 
once stood, though the place still preserves the 
name of Arpi. Virg. Aen. ri, v. 246. 

Aria, a country of Asia, situate at the east of 
Parthia, Mela, 1, c. 2. 1. 2, c. 7. 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos 11. king of Crete 
by Pasiphae, fell in love with Theseus, who was 
shut up in the labyrinth to be devoured by the 
Minotaur, and gave him a clue of thread, by 
which he extricated himself from the difficult 
windings of his confinement. After he had con- 
ciuered the Minotaur, he carried her away accord- 
ing to the promise he had made, and married 
her ; but when he arrived at the island of Naxos 
he forsook her, though she was already pregnant 


and repaid his love with the most endearing 
tenderness. Ariadne was so disconsolate upon 
being abandoned by Theseus, that she hanged her- 
self, according to some ; but Plutarch says that 
she lived many years after, and had some chil- 
dren by Onarus the priest of Bacchus. Accord- 
ing to some writers, Bacchus loved her after 
Theseus had forsaken her, and he gave her a 
crown of seven stars, which, after her death, was 
made a constellation. The Argives showed 
Ariadne’s tomb, and when one of their temples 
was repaired, her ashes were found in an earthen 
um. Homer. Od. it, v. 320, says that Diana 
detained Ariadne at Naxos. Pint, in Thes. — Ovid. 
Met. 8, fab. 2. Heroid. 10. De Art. Am. 2. Fast. 
3, V. ^.Sa.—CatulL de Nupt. Pel. & Thet. ep. 61 . — 
Hygin. fab. 14, 43, 270. — Apollod. 3, c. i. 
Ariaeus, an officer who succeeded to the com- 
mand of the surviving army after the death of 
Cyrus the younger, after the battle of Cunaxa. 
He made peace with Artaxerxes. ^ Xenoph. 
Ariamnes, a king of Cappadocia, son of Aria- 
rathes III. 

Arifini, or Arienl, a people of Asia. Dtonys. 
Perieg. 714. 

Ariantas, a king of Scythia, who yearly ordered 
every one of his subjects to present him with an 
arrow. Herodot. 4, c. 81. 

Arlarfithes, a king of Cappadocia, who joined 
Darius Ochiis in his expedition against Egypt, 

where he acquired much glory. Plis nephew, 

the second of that name, defended his kingdom 
against Perdiccas the general of Alexander, but 
he was defeated and hung on a cross in the 8ist 
year of his age, 321 B.C. His son Ariarathes 

III. escaped the massacre which attended his 

father and his followers ; and after the death of 
Perdiccas, he recovered Cappadocia, by conquer- 
ing Amyntas the Macedonian general. He was 
succeeded by his son Ariamnes. Ariarathes 

IV. succeeded his father Ariamnes, and married 
Stratonice daughter of Antiochus Theos. He 
died after a reign of 28 years, 220 B.C., and was 
succeeded by his son Ariarathes V., a prince who 
married Antiochia the daughter of king Antio- 
chus, whom he assisted against the Romans. 
Antiochus being defeated, Ariarathes saved his 
kingdom from invasion by paying the Romans a 
large sum of money remitted at the instance of 

the king of Pergamus. His son, the sixth of 

that name, called Philopator, from his piety, 
succeeded him 166 B.C. An alliance with the 
Romans shielded him against the false claims 
that were laid to his crown by one of the favour- 
ites of Demetrius king of Syria. He was main- 
tained on his throne by Attalus, and assisted his 
friends of Rome against Aristonicus the usurper 
of Pergamus ; but he was killed in the war, 130 
B.C., leaving six children, five of whom were 

murdered by his surviving wife Laodice. The 

only one who escaped, Ariarathes VTI., was pro- 
claimed king, and soon after married Laodice 
the sister of Mithridates Eupator, by whom he 
had two sons. He was murdered by an illegiti- 
mate brother, upon which his widow I.aodice 
gave herself and kingdom to Nicomedes king of 
Bith3mia. Mithridates made war against the new 
king, and raised his nephew to the throne. The 
young king, who was the eighth of the name of 
Ariarathes, made war against the tyrannical 
Mithridates, by whom he was assassinated in the 
presence of both armies, and the murderer’s son, 
a child eight years old, was placed on the vacant 
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throne. The Cappadocians revolted, and made 
the late monarch’s brother, Ariarathes IX., king ; 
but Mithridates expelled him, and restored his 
own son. The exiled prince died of a broken 
heart, and Nicomedes of Bithynia, dreading the 
power of the t3n:ant, interested the Romans in 
the affairs of Cappadocia. The arbiters wished 
to make the country free ; but the Cappadocians 
demanded a king, and received Ariobarzanes, 
91 B.C. .On the death of Ariobarzanes, his 
brother ascended the throne, under the name of 
Ariarathes X. ; but his title was disputed by 
Sisenna, the eldest son of Glaphyra by Arthelaus 
priest of Comana. M. Antony, who was umpire 
between the contending parties, decided in favour 
of Sisenna ; but Ariarathes recovered it for a 
while, though he was soon after obliged to yield 
in favour of Archelaus, the second son of Gla- 
phyra, 36 B.C. Dioi, 18. — Justin. 13 & 29 . — 
Strab. 12. 

Aribbaeus, a general mentioned by Polyaen. 7, 
c. 29. 

Aricia, an Athenian princess, niece to Aegeus, 
whom Hippolytus married after he had been 
raised from the dead by Aesculapius. He built 
a city in Italy, which he called by her name. He 
had a son by her called Virbius. Ovid. Met. 15, 

V. 544. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 762, &c. A very 

ancient town of Italy, now Riccia, built by 
Hippolytus son of Theseus, after he had been 
raised from the dead by Aesculapius, and trans- 
ported into Italy by Diana. In a grove in the 
neighbourhood of Aricia, Theseus built a temple 
to Diana, where he established the same rites as 
were in the temple of that goddess in Tauris. 
The priest of this temple, called Rex, was always 
a fugitive, and the murderer of his predecessor, 
and went always armed with a dagger, to pre- 
vent whatever attempts might be made upon his 
life by one who wished to be his successor. The 
Arician forest, frequently called nemorensis or 
nemoralis silva, was very celebrated, and no 
horses would ever enter it, because Hippolytus 
had been killed by them. Egeria, the favourite 
nymph, and invisible protectress of Numa, gener- 
ally resided in this famous grove, which was 
situated on the Appian way, beyond mount 
Albanus. Ovid. Met. 1$. Fasi. 3, v. 263. — Lucan. 
6 , v. 74. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 761, &c. 

Arlclna, a surname of Diana, from her temple 

near Aricia. Vid. Aricia. The mother of 

Octavius, Cic. 3, Phil. c. 6, 

Arldaeus, a companion of Cyrus the younger. 
After the death of his friend he reconciled him- 
self to Artaxerxes, by betraying to him the sur- 
viving Greeks on their return. Died. An ille- 

gitimate son of Philip, who, after the death of 
Alexander, was made king of Macedonia till 
Roxana, who was pregnant by Alexander, 
brought into the world a legitimate male suc- 
cessor. Aridaeus had not the free enjoyment of 
his senses : and therefore Perdiccas, one of 
Alexander’s generals, declared himself his pro- 
tector, and even married his sister to strengthen 
their connection. He was seven years in pos- 
session of the sovereign power, and was put to 
death, with his wife Eurydice, by Olympias. 
Justin. 9 , c. 8 . — Diod. 

Aridnis, daughter of Alyattes, married Asty- 
ages king of Media. Herodot. i. c. 74- 
Arij^aeum, a town of India, which Alexander 
found burnt, and without inhabitants. Arrian. 4. 
Aril, a savage people of India, of Arabia. 


Ptin. 6. Of Scythia. Herodot. Of Ger- 

many. Tacit. 

Arima, a place of Cilicia or Syria, where 
Typhoeus was overwhelmed under the ground. 
Homer. 11 . 2. 

Arimarius, a god of Persia and Media. 
Arimaspl, a people conquered by Alexander 
the Great. Curt. 7, c. 3. — Mela, 2, c. i. 
Aximaspias, a river of Scythia with golden 
sands. The neighbouring inhabitants had but 
one eye, in the middle of their forehead, and 
waged continual wars against the griffins, mon- 
strous animals that collected the gold of the 
river. Plin. 7, c. 3. — Herodot. 3 & 4. — Strab. i 
& 13- 

Arimasthae, a people near the Euxine sea, 
Orpheus, Argon. 

Arimazes, a powerftil prince of Sogdiana, who 
treated Alexander with much insolence, and even 
asked whether he could fly to aspire to so exten- 
sive a dominion. He surrendered and was ex- 
posed on a cross with his friends and relations. 
Curt. 7, c. II. 

Arimi, a nation of Syria. Strab. 

Ariminum (now Rimini), an ancient city of 
Italy, near the Rubicon, on the borders of Gaul, 
on the Adriatic, founded by a colony of Umbrians. 
By leaving his province of Gaul and passing into 
Italy Caesar began civil war. Lucan, i, v. 231. — 
Plin. 3, c. 15. 

Arimlnus, a river of Italy rising in the Apen- 
nine mountains. Plin. 3, c. 15. 

Arimphoei, a people of Scythia near the 
Riphaean mountains, who lived chiefly upon 
berries in the woods, and were remarkable for 
their innocence and mildness. Plin. 6, c. 7, 
Arlmps, a king of Mysia. Varro. 
Arlobarz&nes, a man made king of Cappa- 
docia by the Romans, after the troubles which 
the false Ariarathes had raised had subsided. 
Mithridates drove him from his kingdom, but 
the Romans restored him. He followed the 
interest of Pompey, and 'fought at Pharsalia 
against Julius Caesar. He and his kingdom 
were preserved by means of Cicero. Cic. 5, ai 
Attic, ep. 29. — Horai, ep. 6, v. 38. — Flor, 3, c. 5. 

A satrap of Phrygia, who, after the death 

of Mithridates, invaded the kingdom of Pontus, 
and kept it for 26 years. He was succeeded by 

the son of Mithridates. Diod. 17. A general 

of Darius, who defended the passes of Susa with 
15,000 foot against Alexander. After a bloody 
encounter with the Macedonians, he was killed 
as he attempted to seize the city of Persepolis. 

Diod. 17. — Curt, 4 & 5. A Mede of elegant 

stature and great prudence, whom Tiberius ap- 
pointed to settle the troubles of Armenia. Tacit. 

Ann. 2, c. 4. A mountain between Parthia 

and the country of the Massagetae. A satrap, 

who revolted from the Persian king. 
Ariomandes, son of Gobryas, was general of 
Athens against the Persians. Plut. in dm. 
Ariomardus, a son of Darius, in the army of 
Xerxes when he went against Greece. Herodot. 
7, c. 78. 

ArlomSdes, a pilot of Xerxes. 

Arlon, a famous lyric poet and musician, son 
of Cyclos of Methymna, in the island of Lesbos. 
He went into Italy with Periander tyrant of 
Corinth, where he obtained immense nches by 
his profession. Some time after, he wished to 
revisit his country ; and the sailors of the ship 
in which he embarked resolved to murder him, 
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to obtain tbe riclies whicli be was carrying to 
Lesbos. Arion, seeing them inilexible in their 
resolution, begged that he might be permitted 
to play some melodious tune ; and as soon as 
he had finished it, he threw himself into the sea. 
A number of dolphins had been attracted round 
the ship by the sweetness of his music ; and it 
is said that one of them carried him safe on his 
back to Taenarus, whence he hastened to the 
court of Periander, who ordered all the sailors to 
be crucified at their return. ^ Hygin. fab. 194. — 
Herodot. i, c. 23 & 24. — Aelian. de Nat. An. 13, 
c. 45. — Ital. II. — Propert. 2, el. 26, v. 17. — Plut. 

in Symp. ^A horse, sprung from Ceres and 

Neptune. Ceres, when she travelled over the 
world in quest of her daughter Proserpine, had 
taken the figure of a mare, to avoid the impor- 
tuning addresses of Neptune. The god changed 
himself also into a horse, and from their union 
arose a daughter called Hera, and the horse 
Arion, which had the power of speech, the feet 
on the right side like those of a man, and the 
rest of the body like a horse. Arion was brought 
up by the Nereides, who often harnessed him to 
his father’s chariot, which he drew over the sea 
with uncommon swiftness. Neptune gave him 
to Copreus, who presented him to Hercules. 
Adrastus king of Argos received him as a present 
from Hercules, and with this wonderful animal 
he won the prize at the Nemaean games. Arion, 
therefore, is often called the horse of Adrastus. 
Patts. 8, c. 25 — Propert. 2, el. 34, v- 37. — 
Apollod. 3, c. 6, 

Ariovistus, a king of Germany, who professed 
himself a friend of Rome. When Caesar was in 
Gaul, Ariovistus marched against him, and was 
conquered with the loss of 80,000 men. Caes. 
Bell. Gall. i. — Tacit. Hist. 4. 

Aris, a river of Messenia. Paus. 4, c. 31. 

Arisba, a town of Lesbos, destroyed by an 

earthquake. Flin. 5, c. 31. A colony of the 

Mytileneans in Troas, destroyed by the Trojans 
before the coming of the Greeks. Virg. Aen. 9, 

V. 264. — Homer. 11 . 7. The name of Priam’s 

first wife, divorced that the monarch might 
marry Hecuba. 

AristaenStus, fl. A.D. 350. A sophist who 
wrote love stories and imaginary letters, in the 
style of Alciphron, hut with less skill. One letter 
is from' Lucian to Alciphron. 

Arlstaeum, a city of Thrace at the foot of 
mount Haemus. Plin. 4, c. ii. 

Aristaeus, son of Apollo and the nymph 
Cyrene, was born in the deserts of Libya, and 
brought up by the Seasons, and fed upon nectar 
and ambrosia. His fondness for hunting pro- 
cured him the surname of Nomus and Agreus. 
After he had travelled over the greater part of 
the world, Aristaeus came to settle in Greece, 
where he married Autonoe the daughter of 
Cadmus, by whom he had a son called Actaeon. 
He fell in love with Eurydice the wife of Orpheus, 
and pursued her in the fields. She was stung by 
a serpent that lay in the grass, and died, for 
which the gods destroyed all the bees of Aris- 
taeus. In this calamity he applied to his mother, 
who directed him to seize the sea-god Proteus, 
and consult him how he might repair the losses 
he had sustained. Proteus advised him to 
appease the manes of Eurydice by the sacrifice 
ot four bulls and four heifers ; and as soon as 
he had done it and left them in the air, swar ms 
of beeS' ifnmediately sprang j&rom the rotten car- 


cases, and restored Aristaeus to his former pros- 
perity. Some authors say that Aristaeus had 
the care of Bacchus when young, and that he 
was initiated in the mysteries of this god. 
Aristaeus went to live on mount Haemus, where 
he dieA He was, after death, worshipped as a 
demi-god. Aristaeus is said to have learned from 
the nymphs the cultivation of olives, and the 
management of bees, &c., which he afterwards 
communicated to the rest of mankind. Virg, G. 
4, V. 317. — Diod. 4. — Justin. 13, c. 7. — Ovid. 
Fast. I, V. 363. — Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 18. — Paus. 

10, c. 17. — Hygin. fab. 161, 180, 247. — Apollod. 
3, c. 4. — Herodot. 4, c. 4, &c. — Polyaen. i, c. 24. 

^A general who commanded the Corinthian 

forces at the siege of Potidaea. He was taken by 
the Athenians and put to death. 

Aristagdras, a writer who composed a history 

of Egypt. Plin'. 36, c. 12. A son-in-law of 

Histiaeus tyrant of Miletus, who revolted from 
Darius, and incited the Athenians against Persia, 
and burnt Sardis. This so exasperated the king, 
that every evening before supper he ordered his 
servants to remind him to punish Aristagoras. 
He was killed in a battle against the Persians, 
499 B.C. Herodot. 5, c. 30, &c. 1 . 7, c. 8, — 

Polyaen. x, c. 14. A man of Cyzicus. — — 

Another of Cumae. 

Aristander, a celebrated soothsayer, greatly 
esteemed by Alexander. Plut. in A lex. — Plin. 1 7, 

c. 25. An Athenian, who wrote on agriculture. 

Aristandros, a sculptor of Sparta. Paus. 3, 
c. 18. 

Aristarchc, a matron of Ephesus, who by 
order of Diana sailed to the coasts of Gaul with 
the Phocaeans, and was made priestess. Strah. 4. 
Aristarchus, a celebrated grammarian of 
Samos, disciple of Aristophanes. He lived the 
greater part of his life at Alexandria, and Ptolemy 
Philometer entrusted him with the education of 
his sons. He was famous for his critical powers, 
and he revised the poems of Homer with such 
severity that ever after all severe critics were 
called Arisiarchi. He wrote above 800 com- 
mentaries on different authors, much esteemed 
in his age. In his old age he became dropsical, 
upon which he starved himself, and died in his 
72nd year, 157 B.C. He left two sons called 
Aristarchus and Aristagoras, both famous for 
their stupidity. Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 499. — 
Ovid. 3, ex Pont. ep. 9, v. 24. — Cic. ad Fam. 3, ep. 

11. Ad Attic. I, 14. — Quintil. 10, c. 1. — — 

A tragic poet of Tegea in Arcadia, about 454 
B.C. He composed 70 tragedies, of which two 
only were rewarded with the prize. One of 
them, called Achilles, was translated into Latin 

verse by Ennius. Suidas. A physician to 

queen Berenice the widow of Antiochus. Polyaen. 

8. An orator of Ambracia. An astronomer 

of Samos, 310-230 B.C., who first supposed that 
the earth turned round its axis, and revolved 
round the sun. This doctrine nearly proved 
fatal to him, as he was accused of disturbing the 
peace of the gods, but it has earned him the title 
of the " Copernicus of Antiquity.” He main- 
tained that the sun was 18 times farther distant 
from the earth than the moon, that the moon 
was one-third the size of the earth, the' sun 
seven thousand times larger than the moon. 
His treatise on the largeness and the distance of 
the sun and moon is extant. 

AristaxSnes, a noble Persian in favour with 
Artaxerxes Ochus. Dmd, 16, 
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Aristeas, a poet of Proconnesus, who, as fables 
report, appeared seven years after his death to 
his countrymen, and 540 years after to the 
people of Metapontum in Italy, and commanded 
them to raise him a statue near the temple of 
Apollo. He wrote an epic poem on the Arimaspi 
in three books, and some of his verses are quoted 
by Longinus. Herodot. 4, c. 13. — Strab. 14. — 

Max. Tyr. 22. A physician of Rhodes. A 

geometrician, intimate with Euclid. A poet, 

son of Demochares, in the age of Croesus. 
AristSrae, an island on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. Paus. 2, c. 34- . , , . 

Aristeus, a man of Argos, who -excited king 
Pyrrhus to take up arms against his countrymen 
the Argives. Polyaen. 8, c. 68. 

AristhSnes, a shepherd who found Aescula- 
pius, when he had been exposed in the woods 
by his mother Coronis. 

Aristhus, a historian of Arcadia. Dionys. 
Hal. 1. 

Aristibus, a river of Paeonia, Polyaen. 4, c. 12. 
Aristides, a celebrated Athenian, son of_ Ly- 
simachus, whose great temperance and virtue 
procured him the surname of Just. He was rival 
to Themistocles, by whose influence he was 
banished for 10 years, 484 B.C. ; but before six 
years of his exile had elapsed, he was recalled 
by the Athenians. He was at_ the battle of 
Salamis, and was appointed chief commander 
with Pausanias against Mardonius, who was de- 
feated at Plalaea. He died so poor, that the 
expenses of his funeral were defrayed at the 
public charge, and his two daughters, on account 
of their father’s virtues, received a dowry from 
the public treasury when they were come to 
marriageable years. Poverty, however, seemed 
hereditary in the family of Aristides, for the 
grandson was seen in the public streets, getting 
his livelihood by explaining dreams. The Athe- 
nians became more virtuous by imitating their 
great leader ; and from the sense of his good 
qualities, at the representation of one of the 
tragedies of Aeschylus, on the mentioning of a 
sentence concerning moral goodness, the eyes of 
the audience were all at once turned from the 
actor to Aristides. When he sat as judge, it is 
said that the plaintiff, in his accusation, men- 
tioned the injuries his opponent had done to 
Aristides. “ Mention the wrongs you have re- 
ceived,” replied the equitable Athenian ; “ I sit 
here as judge, and the lawsuit is yours, and not 
mine.” C. Plep. & Plut. in Vitd. A histo- 

rian of Miletus, fonder of stories, and of anec- 
dotes, than of truth. He wrote a history of Italy, 
of which the 40th volume has been quoted by 

Plut. in Parall. An athlete, who obtained a 

prize at the Olympian, Nemaean, and Pythian 

games. Paus. 6, c. 16. A painter of Thebes 

m Boeotia, in the age of Alexander the Great, for 
one of whose pieces Attains offered 6000 sesterces. 

Plin. 7 & 35. A Greek orator who wrote 50 

orations, besides other tracts. When Smyrna 
was destroyed by an earthquake, he wrote so 
pathetic a letter to M. Aurelius, that the emperor 
ordered the city immediately to be rebuilt, and 
a statue was in consequence raised to the orator. 
His works consist of hymns in prose in honour 
of the gods, funeral orations, apologies, pane- 
gyrics, and harangues : the best known is his 

panegyric on the Roman empire. A man of 

Locris, who died by the bite of a weasel. Aelian. 
V. H. 14. “A philosopher of Mysia, intimate 


with M. Antoninus. An Athenian, who wrote 

treatises on animals, trees, and agriculture. 
Aristillus, a philosopher of the Alexandrian 
school, who about 300 B.C. attempted, with 
Timocharis, to determine the place of the differ- 
ent stars in the heavens, and to trace the course 
of the planets. 

Aristio, a sophist of Athens, who by the sup- 
port of Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, 
seized the government of his country, and made 
himself absolute. He poisoned himself when 
defeated by Sulla. Liv. 81, 82. 

Aristippus, the elder, a philosopher of Cyrene, 
disciple of Socrates, and founder of the Cyrenaic 
sect. He was one of the flatterers of Dionysius 
of Sidly, and distinguished himself for his epi- 
curean voluptuousness, in support of which he 
wrote a book, as likewise a history of Libya. 
When travelling in the deserts of Africa, he 
ordered his servants to throw away the money 
they carried, as too burdensome. On another 
occasion, discovering that the ship in which he 
sailed belonged to pirates, he designedly threw 
his property into the sea, adding, that he chose 
rather to lose it than his life. Many of his sayings 
and maxims are recorded by Diogenes, in his life. 

Horat. 2, sat. 3, v. 100. His grandson of the 

same name, called the younger, was a warm de- 
fender of bis opinions, and maintained that the 
principles of all things were pain and pleasure. 

He flourished about 363 B.C. A tyrant of 

Argos, whose life was one continued series of 
apprehensions. He was killed by a Cretan in a 

battle against Aratus, 242 B.C. Diog. A 

man who wrote a history of Arcadia. Diog. 2. 

Aristius (M.), a tribune of the soldiers in 

Caesar’s army. Caes. Bell. Gall. 7, c. 42. 

Another. Vid. Fuscus. A satirist, who wrote 

a poem called Cyclops. 

Aristo. Vid. Ariston. 

Aristobula a name given to Diana by The- 
mistoclcs. 

Aristobulus, a name common to some of the 
high priests and kings of Judaea, &c. Joseph. 
^A brother of Epicurus. One of Alex- 
ander’s attendants, who wrote the king’s life, 
replete with adulation and untruth. A philo- 

sopher of Judaea, 150 B.C. 

Arlstoclfia, a beautiful woman, seen naked by 
Sirato as she was offering a sacrifice. She was 
passionately loved by Callisthenes, and was 
equally admired by Strato. The two rivals so 
furiously contended for her hand, that she died 
during their quarrel, upon which Strato killed 
himself, and Callisthenes was never seen after. 
Plut. in Amai. 

Aristdcles, a peripatetic philosopher of Mes- 
senia, who reviewed, in a treatise on philosophy, 
the opinions of his predecessors. The 14th book 
of this treatise is quoted. He also wrote on 

rhetoric, and likewise nine books on morals. 

A grammarian of Rhodes. A stoic of Lam- 

psacus. A historian. Strab. 4. A musi- 
cian, Aiken., &c. A prince of Tegea, &c. 

Polyaen. This name is common to many 

Greeks, of whom few or no particulars are 
recorded. 

Aristoclides, a tyrant of Orchomenus, who, 
because ho could not win the affection of Stym- 
phalis, killed her and her father, upon which 
all Arcadia took up arms and destroyed ,thc 
murderer. , ^ 

Aristocr&tes, a king of Arcadia, put to death 
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by his subjects for offering violence to the 
priestess of Diana. Paus. 8, c. 5. His grand- 

son, of the same name, was stoned to death for 
taking bribes, during the second Messenian war, 
and being the cause of the defeat of his Messenian 

allies, 682 B.C. Id. ibid. A Rhodian. A 

man who endeavoured to destroy the demo- 

cratical power at Athens. An Athenian 

general sent to the assistance of Corcyra with 

25 galleys. Diod. 15. An Athenian who was 

punished with death for flying from the field of 

battle. A Greek historian, son of Hipparchus. 

Pint, in Lyc. 

Aristocreon, the writer of a book on geo- 
graphy. 

Aristocritus, wrote a treatise concerning 
Miletus. 

Aristodeme, a daughter of Priam. 

Aristodemus, son of Aristomachus, was one 
of the Heraclidae. He, with his brothers Te- 
menus and Cresphontes, ii vaded Peloponnesus, 
conquered it, and divided the country among 
themselves, 1104 years before the Christian era. 
He married Argia, by whom he had the twins 
Procles and Eurysthenes. He was killed by a 
thunderbolt at Naupactum, though some say 
that he died at Delphi in Phocis. Paus. 2, c. 18. 

I. 3, c. I & 16. — Herodot. 7, c. 204. 1 . 8, c. 131. 

A king of Messenia, who maintained a famous 
war against Sparta. After some losses, he re- 
covered his strength, and so effectually defeated 
the enemy’s forces, that they were obliged to 
prostitute their women to repeople their country. 
The offspring of this prostitution were called 
Parthenii, and 30 years after their birth they 
left Sparta, and seized upon Tarentum. Aristo- 
demus put his daughter to death for the good 
of his country ; b\it being afterwards persecuted 
in a dream by her manes, he killed himself, after 
a reign of six years and some months, in which 
he had obtained much military glory, 724 B.C. 
His death was lamented by his countrymen, who 
did not appoint him a successor, but only 
invested Damis, one of his friends, with absolute 
power to continue the war, which was at last | 
terminated after much bloodshed and many losses 

on both sides. Paus. in Messen. A tyrant 

of Cumae. A philosopher of Aegina. An 

Alexandrian who wrote some treatises, &c. 

A Spartan who taught the children of Pausanias. 

A man who was preceptor to the children 

of Pompey. A tyrant of Arcadia. A Carian 

who wrote a history of painting. A philo- 

sopher of Nysa, 68 B.C. 

AristogSnes, a physician of Cnidos, who ob- 
tained great reputation by the cure of Demetrius 

Gonatas king of Macedonia. A Thasian who 

wrote 24 books on medicine. 

Aristogiton and Harmodius, two celebrated 
friends of Athens, who by their joint efforts 
delivered their country from the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidae, 510 B.C. They received immortal 
honours from the Athenians, and had statues 
raised to their memory. These statues were car- 
ried away by Xerxes when he took Athens. The 
conspiracy of Aristogiton was so secretly planned, 
and so wisely carried into execution, that it is 
said a courtesan bit her tongue off not to betray 
the trust reposed in her. Paus. 1, c. 29. — 
Herodot 5, c. 55.—Plui. de 10 Orat. An Athe- 

nian orator, surnamed Canis, from his impudence. 

He wrote orations against Timarchus, Timotheus, 
Hyperides, and Thrasyllus. A sculptor. Paus. 


Aristoldus, a painter. Plin. 31, c. ii. 

Aristomache, the wife of Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse. Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 20. The wife of Dion. 

A poetess. Plut. Symp. A daughter of 

Priam, who married Critolaus. Paus. 10, c. 26. 

Aristom&chus, an Athenian, who wrote con- 
cerning the preparation of wine. Plin. 14, c. 9. 

A man so excessively fond of bees, that he 

devoted 58 years of his life to raising swarms of 

them. Plin. ii, c. 9. The son of Cleodaeus 

and grandson of Hyllus, whose three sons, Cres- 
phontes, Temenus, and Aristodemus, called 
Heraclidae, conquered Peloponnesus. Paus. 2, 

c. 7. 1 . 3, c. 15. — Herodot. 6, 7, & 8. A man 

who laid aside his sovereign power at Argos, at 
the persuasion of Aratus. Paus. 2, c. 8. 

Aristomedes, a Thessalian general in the 
interest of Darius III. Curt. 3, c. 9. 

Aristomenes, a commander of the fleet of 
Darius on the Hellespont, conquered by the 

Macedonians. Curt. 4, c. i. A famous general 

of Messenia, who encouraged his countrymen to 
shake off the Lacedaemonian yoke under which 
they had laboured for above 30 years. He once 
defended the virtue of some Spartan women, 
whom his soldiers had attempted ; and when he 
was taken prisoner and carried to Sparta, the 
women whom be had protected interested them- 
selves so warmly in his cause that they procured 
his liberty. He refused to assume the title of 
king, but was satisfied with that of commander. 
He acquired the surname of Just, from his 
equity, to which he joined the true valour, 
sagacity, and perseverance of a general. He 
often entered Sparta without being known, and 
was so dexterous in eluding the vigilance of the 
Lacedaemonians, who had taken him captive, 
that he twice escaped from them. As he at- 
tempted to do it a third time, he was unfor- 
tunately killed, and his body being opened, his 
heart was found all covered with hair. He died 
671 B.C., and it is said that he left dramatic 
pieces behind him. Diod. 15. — Paus. in Messen. 
A Spartan sent to the assistance of Dion- 
ysius. Polyaen. 2. 

Ariston, the son of Agasicles king of Sparta. 
Being unable to raise children by two wives, he 
married another famous for her beauty, by whom 
he had, after seven months, a son Demaratus, 
whom he had the impudence to call not his own. 

Herodot. 6, c. 61, &c. A general of Aetolia. 

A sculptor. A Corinthian who assisted 

the Syracusans against the Athenians. An 

officer in Alexander’s army. A tyrant of 

Methymna, who, being ignorant that Chios had 
surrendered to the Macedonians, entered into 
the harbour, and was taken and put to death. 

Curt. 4, c. 9.- A philosopher of Chios, pupil to 

Zeno the Stoic, and founder of a sect which con- 
tinued but a little while. He maintained that the 
nature of the divinity is unintelligible. It is said 
that he died by the heat of the sun, which fell 
too powerfully upon his bald head. In his old 

age he was much given to sensuality, Diog. 

A lawyer in Trajan’s reign, whose eulogy has 

been written by Pliny, epist. 22, lib. 1. A 

peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria, who wrote 

concerning the course of the Nile. Slrah. A 

wrestler of Argos, under whom Plato performed 

some exercises. A musician of Athens. A 

tragic poet. A peripatetic of Cos. A native 

of Pella, in the age of Hadrian, who wrote on the 
rebellion of the Jews. 
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Aristonautae, the naval dock of Pehene, 
Paus. 2. 

Aristonicus, son of Eumenes by a concubine 
of Ephesus, 126 B.C., invaded Asia and the 
kingdom of Pergamum, which Attalus had left 
by his will to the Roman people. He was con- 
quered by the consul Perpenna, and strangled in 

prison. Justin. 36, c. 4. — Flor. 2, c. 20. A 

musician of Olynthus. A grammarian of Alex- 

andria, who wrote a commentary on Hesiod and 
Homer, besides a treatise on the museum estab- 
lished in Alexandria by the Ptolemies. 
Aristonides, a noble sculptor. Plin. 34, c. 14. 
Aristonus, a captain of Alexander’s cavalry. 
Curt. 9, c. 5. 

Axistonj^mus, a comic poet under Phila- 
delphus, keeper of the library at Alexandria. 
He died of a retention of urine, in his 77th year. 

Athen. One of Alexander’s musicians. Pint. 

in Alex. 

AristophSnes, was born in Athens 455 B.C. 
and died 375 B.C. He wrote fifty-four comedies, 
of which eleven have come down to us : Achar- 
nians, Knights, Wasps, Peace, Clouds, Birds, 
Lysistrata, Frogs, Women in Assetnbly, Women al 
Festival, Plutus. The last three are inferior to 
the rest, and the Plutus is the link between the 
old comedy of the Attic theatre and the new 
comedy of Menander. The other eight fall into 
three groups according to the objects of the 
poet’s satire. In the Wasps, Acharnians, Knights, 
and Peace he attacks Cleon, the war party, and 
the extreme democrats ; in the Clouds and Birds, 
Socrates and the intellectuals ; in the Lysistrata 
and the Frogs, Euripides and the feminists. But 
except in the case of Cleon the attacks are not 
really serious, and we know that Aristophanes 
was on friendly terms both with Socrates and 
Euripides. In fact, Aristophanes possessed in a 
supreme degree the Athenian quality of versa- 
tility and could turn in an instant from serious 
to gay. His plays were performed during the 
long agony of the Peloponnesian war and the 
years of depression that followed, and the most 
witty of them all, the Frogs, appeared in 404, 
the year of the crowning disaster of Aegospotami. 
Aristophanes is the greatest comic dramatist in 
world literature ; by his side Molidre seems dull 
and Shakespeare clownish. Indeed, if we may 
compare small things with great, the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas come nearest to him, the lyrics 
in his plays supplying the music, A gram- 

marian of Byzantium, keeper of the library of 
Alexandria under Ptolemy Euergetes. He wrote 
a treatise on the harlots of Attica. Diog. in 

Pint. & Epic. — Athen. 9. A Greek historian 

of Boeotia, quoted by PluL de Herod. Malig. 

A writer on agriculture. 

Aristophllides, a king of Tarentum in the 
reign of Darius son of Hystaspes. Herodot. 3. 
Aristdphon, a painter in the age of Socrates. 
He drew the picture of Alcibiades softly reclining 
on the bosom of the courtesan Nemca, and all 
the people of Athens ran in crowds to be spec- 
tators of the masterly piece. He also made a 
painting of Mars leaning on the arm of Venus. 

Plut. in Ale, — Athen. 13. — Plin. 35, c. ii. A 

comic poet in the age of Alexander, many of 
whose fragments are collected in Athenaeus. 
Aristor, the father of Argus the hundred-eyed 
keeper of lo. 

Aristorides, the patronymic of Argus. Ovid. 
Met. I, V. 624, 


Aristoteleia, festivals in honour of Aristotle, 
because he obtained the restitution of his country 
from Alexander. 

Aristoteies (384-323 B.C.), a famous philo- 
sopher, son of the physician Nicomachus by 
Festiada, born at Stagira. In 367 he went to 
Athens to hear Plato’s lectures, where he soon 
signalized himself by the brightness of his genius. 
On his master’s death in 347 he went to live in 
Lesbos, and in 342 at Philip’s request he became 
tutor to Alexander, living in Macedonia till 336. 
He then returned to Athens where he established 
his school in the garden Lyceum, teaching as he 
walked about, whence the name Peripaietic. 
Almost all his writings, which are composed on 
a variety of subjects, are extant : he gave them 
to Theophrastus at his death, and they were 
bought by one of the Ptolemies, and placed in 
the famous library of Alexandria. Of his scien- 
tific works the most important to-day are the 
History of Animals and On the Parts of Animals, 
where his biology is based on personal investiga- 
tion. The physical and astronomical conceptions 
of the De Caelo, Physica, and Meteorologica, 
although they held the field for two thousand 
years, are now largely superseded. But Aristotle 
covem the whole field of knowledge. The Meta- 
physics is an enquiry into the nature of existence ; 
the Politics deals with the theory and the forms 
of government based on an examination of 158 
constitutions ; the Ethics is a scientific investiga- 
tion of noorals and conduct. And this is not all. 
In the six treatises of the Organon he lays the 
foundation of logic; the De Anima and the 
Parva Naturalia are the beginning of scientific 
pychology; the Rhetoric and the Poetics the 
first essays in literary criticism. Not without 
truth was Aristotle called “ the master of those 

who know.” There were besides seven of the 

same name. A magistrate of Athens. A com- 
mentator on Homer’s Iliad. An orator of 

Sicily, who answered the panegyric of Isocrates. 

A friend of Aeschines. A man of Gyrene 

who wrote on poetry. A schoolmaster men- 

tioned in Plato’s life, written by Aristoxenus. 

An obscure grammarian. Dtog. de Aristot. 

Aristotimus, a tyrant of Elis, 271 B.C. Paus. 

5. c. 5. 

Aristoxenus, a celebrated musician, disciple of 
Aristotle, and born at Tarentum. He wrote 453 
different treatises on philosophy, history, &c., 
and was disappointed in his expectations of suc- 
ceeding in the school of Aristotle, for which he 
always spoke with ingratitude of his learned 
master. Of all his works nothing remains but 
three books upon music, the most ancient on 

that subject extant. A philosopher of Gyrene. 

Athen. A physician whose writings are quoted 

by Galen. A poet of Selinus. A Pytha- 

gorean philosopher. 

Arlstus, a Greek historian of Salamas, who 
wrote an account of Alexander’s expedition. 
Sirah. 14. — Arrian. 7* 

Aristyilus, an obscure poet. Aristoph. 

An astronomer of Alexandria, 292 B.C. 

Arius, a river of Gaul, of Asia, The inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood are called Arii. A 

Christian deacon of Alexandria, the originator of 
the Arian controversy, that denied the eternal 
divinity and consubstantiality of the Word. 
Though he was greatly persecuted for his 
opinions, he gained the favour of the emperor 
Constantine, and triumphed over his powerful 
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anugomst Athanasius. He died the | hfp’Stf S' his'’“tX ttough g 

S was ffoinK to enter the church of Constanti- c^ceriuus extensive erudition. The 
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Sled aS> Major, has Media on the east, Iberia 
rtn +a. Tiorth and Mesopotamia on the south. 

dSa, Armenia Major, Syria, 

■pnnliates The Armenians were a Icmg time 
under the dominion of the 

till thev were conquered with the rest ot Asia, 
hv Alexander and bis successors. The Romans 
Tn^d<» it one of their provinces, and under some 
of the emperors the Armenians had the privilege 
of chooskig their own kings, but they were after- 
waJdfrSSced The country received its narne 
from Armenus, who was one of the Argonaute, 
and of Thessalian origin. They borrowed the 
names and attributes of their deities from the 
Persians They paid great adoration to Venus 
AnaiS and the chiefest of the people always 
prostituted their daughters m 
goddess. The country is now 
the U.S.S.R., partly in Turkey. Herodot. c- ^94. 

1 n c ao —Curt. 4, c. is. 1. 5» c. i.—btrao. 1 

& it.-Mela, 3, c 5 & 8.-P/w. 6. c. 4, &c.- 

^Armentarius, a Caesar in Diocletian’s reign. 
ISmatus, one of Domitian’s favourites. 

*^Armilustrium, a festival at Rome on October 
loth When the sacrifices were offered, all 
Jhepeo^e appeared under arms The festival 
has often been confounded with that cf the Sahi, 
though easily distinguished; 
was observed March 2nd, and on the celebrabon 
of the Armilustrium they always played on a 
flutraXhe Salii played upon the trumpet. 
It was instituted A.U.C. 543- Varro de L. L. 5, 

*^Axmiiiius,^a warlike general of the Germans, 
supported a bloody war against ^ 

some time, and was at last conquered by Ger- 
SSficus in two great battles. He was poisoned 
by onfof his frilnds, A.D. 19. in the 37th year 
of his ace Dio. 56. — Tacit, Afifi. i, &c. 
ArSiolicae, cities of Celtic Gaul, fanious for 
the warlike, rebellious, and inconstant disposi 
tion of the inhabitants called Armorici. Armorica 
extended between the rivers Liger and Sequana, 
and comprehended those rich and populous pro- 
vinces now called Brittany and Normandy. Caes. 

®Amt a city of Lyciu called afterwurdsj^- 

thus A town of Umbria in Italy. A 

daughter of Aeolus, who gave her name to two 
towns, one in Thessaly, the other m Boeotia. 
Neptune changed himself into a bull to enjoy 
he/ company. Strab. i & z.—Paus. 9, c. 40. 

‘^Ariiif a peopfe^of Italy, destroyed by Hercules. 

aC,' a“ D&n-s reign, 

who became a convert to Christianity. He ap- 
plied for ordination, but was refused by the 
bishops till he gave them a proof of his smc^ity. 
Upon this he wrote his celebrated treatise, in 
w&cb he exposed the absurdity of irreligion, and 


bOTk that h^TOote, De Rhetcried InstiluHone, is 

river of Etruria, rising in the Apen- 
nh^mountatas, and falling into the Mediter- 

"^SiatownofAchaia. Paus % . 

^Sma, a town of Caiia, of Cappadocia. 

^pi,t’dtroi^Apulia,“built by Diomedes after 
the Trojan war. JusHn. 20, c. 1. Virg. Aen. 

^Aroinum, a town of the Volsci, famous for 
gWing mSl to Cicero and Manus. The words 
AfpiLe chartae are sometimes applied to Ci^o s 
works. Mart. 10, ep. 19.— .v- 237.--Otc. 

Rull. 3. A town of Magna Graecia. 

Arraei a people of Thrace. , 

Arrharaeus, the king of a nation in tb® neigi- 
bourhood of Macedonia, who greatly distressed 

^ASia^the1^ff1'’o/’pSi^ a Roman 

sector who was accused of conspiracy against 
Claudius and brought to Rome trial. She 
accompanied him, and on the way she stabbed 
herself and showing her husband the dagger, 
said ‘‘ Non dolet, Paete ” (“ It does not hurt, 
Paetus”). Thereupon he followed her example. 
Arrfa Galla, a beautiful but immodest woman 
under the Roman emperors. Tactt. I5> c. 19. 
ArriSnus, a philosopher of ^^oomedia, 
of Ceres and Proserpine, and disciple of Epic- 

?it/s, called a second ’ Xenopho^ from the 

elegance and sweetness of his diction, and dis 
tinlu?shed for his acquaintance with military 
and political life. He wrote seven books on 
Alexander’s expedition, the periplus of the Euxme 
and Red seas, four books on the ^55inf 

Pnictetus besides an account of the Al«ini, 
iFthynians. and Parthians. He flourished about 
A.D. 140, and was rewarded with the con- 
sulships and government of Cappadocia, by 

M Antoninus. A Greek historian. An 

Athenian who wrote a treatise on bunting, and 
the manner of keeping A poet 

wrote an epic poem in 24 books on Alexander , 
also another poem on Attains king of 1 ergamus. 
He likewise translated Virgil s Georgies into 

'A^riusra' friend of Cicero, whose sumptuous 
feast Horat. describes, 2 sat. 3» v. 86. — -Aper, a 
Roman general who murdered the emperor. 
AiTlus, or Arius, a philosopher of Alex- 
andria; who so ingratiated himself with Augustus 
SeF thl battle of Actium that the conqueror 
declared the people of Alexandria owed the 
preservation of their citv to ^bme causes because 
Alexander was their founder, because of the 
beauty of the situation, and because Amus was 
a native of the phu'.e. Plut. in Anton. 
Arruntius, a Roman consul.-“y~A lamous 
geographer who, upon being accused of adultery 
and treason, under Tiberius, opened his veins. 

^^Arsabes,' a satrap of Armenia.- — Of Persia. 

^Arsices, a man of obscure origin, who, upon 
sSing Selcucus defeated by the Gauls, invaded 
Parthia, and conquered the 
province called Andragoras, and laid tbe founda- 
I tions o<S ah empire, 250 B.C. I'le added the 
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kingdom of the Hyrcani to his newly acquired 
possessions, and spent his time in estabhshing 
his power and regulating the laws. After death 
he was made a god of his nation, and all his 
successors were called, in honour of his name, 
Arsacidae. Justin. 41, c. 5 & 6. — Strab. 11 & 12. 

His son and successor bore the same name. 

He made war against Antiochus the son of 
Seleucus, who entered the field with 100,000 foot 
and 20,000 horse. He afterwards made peace 
with Antiochus, and died 217 B.C. Id. 41, c. 5, 

^The third king of Parthia, of the fairly of 

the Arsacidae, bore the same name, and was also 
called Priapatius. He reigned 13 years, and left 
two sons, Mithridates and Phraates. Phraates 
succeeded as being the elder, and at his death 
he left his kingdom to his brother, though he 
had many children ; observing that a monarch 
ought to have in view, not the dignity of his 
family, but the prosperity of his subjects. Justin. 

31, c. 5. A king of Pontus and Armenia, in 

alliance with the Romans. He fought long with 
success against the Persians, till he was deceived 
by the snares of king Sapor, his enemy, who 
put out his eyes, and soon after deprived him of 

life. Marcellin. The eldest son of Arta- 

banus, appointed over Armenia by his father, 
after the death of king Artaxias. Tacit. Hist. 6. 

A servant of Themistocles. 

Arsacidae, a name given to some of the 
monarchs of Parthia, in honour of Arsaces, the 
founder of the empire. Their power subsisted 
till the 239th year of the Christian era, when 
they were conquered by Artaxerxes king of 
Persia. Justin. 41. 

Arsamfines, a satrap of Persia, at the battle 
of the Granicus. 

Arsametes, a river of Asia, near Parthia. 
Tacit. Ann. 15. 

Arsamosfita, a town of Armenia Major, 70 
miles from the Euphrates. Tacit. Ann. 15. 
Arsfines, the son of Ochus and father of 
Codomannus. 

Arsanias, a river of Armenia, which, accord- 
ing to some, flows into the Tigris, and afterwards 
into the Euphrates. PUn. 5, c. 24. 

ArsSna, a marsh of Armenia Major whose 
fishes are all of the same sort. Strab. 

Arses, the youngest son of Ochus, whom the 
eunuch Bagoas raised to the throne of Persia, 
and destroyed with his children, after a reign of 
three years. Diod. 17. 

Arsia, a wood of Etruria, famous for a battle 
between the Romans and the Veientes. Plut. ' 

in Popl. A small river between Illyricum and 

Istria, falling into the Adriatic. A river of 

Italy, flowing through Campania. 

Arsidaeus, a son of Datarnes. 

Arsinoc, daughter of Leucippus and Philo- 
dice, was mother of Aesculapius by Apollo, 
according to some authors. She received divine 
honours after death at Sparta. Apollod. 3. — 

Pans. 2, c. 26. 1. 3, c. 12. A daughter of 

Phlegeus, promised in marriage to Alcmaeon. 

Apollod. 3, c. 7. A fountain of Peloponnesus. 

Paus. Messen. The sister and wife of Ptolemy 

Philadelphus, worshipped after death under the 
name of Venus Zephyritis. Binochares began to 
build her a temple with lodestones, in which 
there stood a statue of Arsinoe suspended in the 
air by the power of the magnet ; but the death 
of the architect prevented its being perfected. 
PUn. 34, c. 14. A daughter of Rtolemy Lagus, 
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who married Lysimachus king of Macedonia. 
After her husband's death, Ceraunus, her own 
brother, married hei% and ascended the throne 
of Macedonia. He previously murdered Lysi- 
machus and Philip, the sons of Arsinoe by 
Lysimachus, in their mother’s arms. Arsinoe 
was some time after banished to Samothrace, 

Justin. 17, c. I, &c. younger daughter of 

Ptolemy Auletes, sister to Cleopatra. Antony 
despatched her to gain the good graces of her 

sister. Hirt. Alex. 4. — Appian. The wife of 

Magas king of Cyrene, who committed adultery 

with her son-in-law. Justin. 26, c. 3, A 

daughter of Lysimachus. Paus. A town of 

Egypt, situated near the lake of Moeris, on the 
western shore of the Nile, where the inhabitants 
paid the highest veneration to the crocodiles. 
They nourished them in a splendid manner, and 
embalmed them after death, and buried them in 
the subterranean cells of the labyrinth. Strab. 

A town of Cilicia, of Aeolia, of Syria, 

of Cyprus, of Lycia, &c, 

Arsites, a satrap of Paphlagonia. 

Artabanus, son of Hystaspes, was brother of 
Darius I. He dissuaded his nephew Xerxes 
from making war against the Greeks, and at his 
return, he assassinated him in the hope of 
ascending the throne. Darius the son of Xerxes 
was murdered in a similar manner; and Arta- 
xerxes his brother would have shared the same 
fate, had not he discovered the snares of the 
assassin, and punished him with death. Diod. 
II. — Justin. 3, c. I, Sec. — Herodot. 4, c. 38. 1. 7, 

c. 10, &c. A king of Parthia, after the death 

of his nephew Phraates II. He undertook a war 
against a nation of Scythia, in which he perished. 
His son Mithridates succeeded him, and merited 

the appellation of Great. Justin. 42, c. 2. A 

king of Media, and afterwards of Parthia, after 
the expulsion of Vonones, whom Tiberius 
had made king there. He invaded Armenia, 
whence he was driven away by one of the 
generals of Tiberius. He was expelled from his 
throne, which Tiridates usurped ; and some 
time after he was restored again to his ancient 

power and died A.D. 48. Tacit. Ann. 5, &c. 

A king of Parthia, very inimical to the interest 

of Vespasian. Another king of Parthia, who 

made war against the emperor Caracalla, who 
had attempted his life on pretence of courting 
his daughter. He was murdered, and the power 
of Parthia abolished, and the crown transferred 
to the Persian monarchs. Dio. — Herodian. 
Axtabazanes, or Artam£ne$, the eldest son 
of Darius, when a private person. He attempted 
to succeed to the Persian throne, in preference to 
Xerxes. Justin. 

ArtabSiZus, a son of Phamaces, general in the 
army of Xerxes. He fled from Greece upon the 
ill success of Mardonius. Herodot, 7, 8, & 9. 

A general who made war against Artaxerxes, 

and was defeated. He was afterwards recon- 
ciled to his prince, and became the familiar 
friend of Darius III. After the murder of this 
prince, he surrendered himself with his sons 
to Alexander, who treated him with much 
humanity and confidence. Curt. 5, c. 9 & 12. 

1. 6, c. 5. 1. 7, c. 3 & 5. 1. 8, c. I. An officer of 

Artaxerxes against Datarnes. Diod. 15. 

Artabrl, or Artabritae, a people of Lusi- 
tania, who received their name from Artabrum, 
a promontory on the coast of Spain, now called 
Fwisterr^, Sil 3, v, 363, 
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Artacaeas, an officer in the army of Xerxes, 
the tallest of all the troops, the king excepted. 
Artacaena, a city of Asia, near Aria, 

Art&ce, a town and seaport near Cyzicns. It 
did not exist in the age of Pliny. There was in 
its neighbourhood a fountain called Artacia. 
Merodot. 4, c. 14. — Procop, de Bell. Pers. 1, c. 25. 

— Strab. 13. — PHn. 5, c. 32. A city of Phrygia. 

A fortified place of Bithynia. 

Artacene, a country of Assyria near Arbela, 
where Alexander conquered Darius. Strab. 16. 
Artacia, a fountain in the country of the 
Laestrygones. Tibull. 4, el, i, v. 60. 

Artaei, a name bj^ which the Persians were 
called among their neighbours. Herodot. 7, c. 61, 
Artageras, a town of Upper Armenia. Strab. 
Artagerses, a general in the army of Arta- 
xerxes, killed by Cyrus the younger ,— in 
Artax. 

Artanes, a king of the southern parts of Ar- 
menia. Strab. II. river of Thrace flowing 

into the Ister. Herodot. 4, c. 49. A river of 

Colchis. 

Artaphernes, a general whom Darius sent into 
Greece with Datis. He was conquered at the 
battle of Marathon, by Miltiades. Vid. Datis. 
C. Hep. in Milt. — Herodot. 

Artatus, a river of Illyria. Liv. 43, c. 19. 
Artavasdes, a son of Tigranes king of Upper 
Armenia, who wrote tragedies, and shone as an 
elegant orator and faithful historian. He lived 
in alliance with the Romans, but Crassus was 
defeated partly on account of his delay. He 
betrayed M. Antony in his expedition against 
Parthia, for which Antony reduced his kingdom 
and carried him to Egypt, where he adorned the 
triumph of the conqueror led in golden chains. 
He was some time after murdered. Strab. ir. 

^The crown of Armenia was given by Tiberius 

to a person of the same name, who was expelled. 

Augustus had also raised to the throne of 

Armenia a person of the same name. Tacit. 
Ann. 2. 

Artaxa, or Artaxias, a general of Antiochus 
the Great, who erected the province of Armenia 
into a kingdom, by his reliance on the friend- 
ship of the Romans. King Tigranes was one of 
his successors. Strab. it. 

ArtaxSta (-orum), nov^ Ar desk, a strongly forti- 
fied town of Upper Armenia, the capital of the 
empire, where the kings generally resided. It is 
said that Hannibal built it for Artaxias the king 
of the country. It was burnt by Corbulo, and 
rebuilt by Tiridates, who called it Neronea, in 
honour 01 Nero. Strab. 11. 

Artaxerxes I., succeeded to the kingdom of 
Persia, after his father Xerxes. He destroyed 
Artabanus, who had murdered Xerxes, and at- 
tempted to cut off the whole royal family to 
raise himself to the throne. He made war 
against the Bactrians, and reconquered Egypt 
which had revolted, with the assistance of the 
Athenians, and was remarkable for his equity 
and moderation. One of his hands was longer 
than the other, whence he has been called 
Macrochir or Longimanus. He reimed 39 years, 
and died 425 B.C. C. Nep. in Reg. — Plut. in 

Artax. ^The second of that name, king of 

Persia, was surnamed Mnemon, on account of 
his extensive memory. He was son of Darius II. 
by Parysatis the daughter of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and had three brothers, Cyrus, Ostanes, 
and Oxathres. His name was Arsaces, which he 


changed into Artaxerxes when he ascended the 
throne. His brother Cyrus was of such an 
ambitious disposition that he resolved to make 
himself king, in opposition to Artaxerxes. Pary- 
satis always favoured Cyrus ; and when he had 
attempted the life of Artaxerxes, she obtained 
his pardon by her entreaties and influence. 
Cyrus, who had been appointed over Lydia and 
the sea coasts, assembled a large army under 
various pretences, and at last marched against 
his brother at the head of 100,000 barbarians 
and 13,000 Greeks. He was opposed by Arta- 
xerxes with 900,000 men, and a bloody battle 
was fought at Cunaxa, in which Cyrus was killed, 
and his forces routed. It has been reported that 
Cyrus was killed by Artaxerxes, who was so 
desirous of the honour that he put to death two 
men for saying that they had killed him. The 
Greeks, who had assisted Cyrus against his 
brother, though at the distance of above 600 
leagues from their country, made their way 
through the territories of the enemy ; and 
nothing is more famous in Greek history, 
than the retreat of the 10,000. After he was 
delivered from the attacks of his brother, Arta- 
xerxes stirred up a war among the Grecian states 
against Sparta, and exerted all his influence to 
weaken the power of the Greeks. He married 
two of his own daughters, called Atossa and 
Amestria, and named his eldest son Darius to 
be his successor. Darius, however, conspired 
against his father, and was put to death ; and 
Ochus, one of the younger sons, called also 
Artaxerxes, made his way to the throne, by 
causing his eldest brothers Ariaspes and Arsames 
to be assassinated. It is said that Artaxerxes 
died of a broken heart, in consequence of his 
son’s unnatural behaviour, in the 94.th year of 
his age, after a reign of 46 years, 358 B.C. 
Artaxerxes had 150 children by his 350 con- 
cubines, and only four legitimate sons, Plut. in 
vitd. — C. Nep. in Reg. — Justin. 10, c. i, &c. — 

Diod. 13, &c. The third, surnamed Ochus, 

succeeded his father Artaxerxes IT., and estab- 
lished himself on his throne by murdering above 
80 of his nearest relations. He punished with 
death one of his officers who conspired against 
him, and recovered Egypt, which had revolted, 
destroyed Sidon, and ravaged all Syria. He 
made war against the Cadusii, and greatly re- 
warded a private man called Codomannus for 
his uncommon valour. But his behaviour in 
Egypt, and his cruelty towards the inhabitants, 
offended his subjects, and Bagoas at last obliged 
his physician to poison him, 337 B.C., and after- 
wards gave his flesh to be devoured by cats, 
and made handles for swords with his bones. 
Codomannus, on account of his virtues, was soon 
after made king by the people ; and that he 
might seem to possess as nuich dignity as the 
house of Artaxerxes, he reigned under the name 
of Darius III. Justin, to, c. 3. — Diod. ty . — 
Aelian. V. H. 6, c. 8. 

Artaxerxes, or Artaxares I., a common 
soldier of Persia, who killed Artabanus, A.D, 228, 
and erected Persia af?ain into a kingdom, which 
had been extinct since the death of Darius. 
Severus the Roman emperor conquered him, and 
obliged him to remain within his kingdom. 

Herodian. 5. One of his successors, son of 

Sapor, bore his name, and reigned 11 years, 
during which he distinguished himself by his 
cruelties. 
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Artaxias, son of Artavasdes king of Armenia, 
was proclaimed king by his father’s troops. He 
opposed Antony, by whom he was defeated, and 
became so odious that the Romans, at the re- 
quest of the Armenians, raised Tigranes to the 

throne. Another, son of Polemon, whose 

original name was Zeno. After the expulsion of 
Vonones from Armenia, he was made king by 

Germaniciis. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 31. A general 

of Antiochus. Vid. Artaxa. 

Artayctes, a Persian appointed governor of 
Sestos by Xerxes. He was hung on a cross by 
the Athenians for his cruelties. Herodot. 7 & 9. 
Artaynta,.a Persian lady whom Xerxes gave 
in marriage to his son Darius. She was one of 
the mistresses of her father-in-law. Herodot. 9, 
c. 103, &c. 

Artayntes, a Persian appointed over a fleet in 
Greece by Xerxes. Herodot. 8, c. 13. 1. 9, c. 107. 
Artembares, a celebrated Mede in the reign 
of Cyrus the Great. Herodot. 1 & 9. 
ArtemidSrus, a native of Ephesus, who wrote 
a history and description of the earth, in ri 

books. He flourished about 104 B.C. A 

physician in the age of Hadrian. A man in 

the reign of Marcus Aurelius, who wrote a 
learned work on the interpretation of dreams, 
still extant, Oneirocriiica. According to the 
author it was written by command of Apollo 
Mystes, who gave him power of divination. Of 
its fiive books, 1-2 deal with divination by 
dreams, 3-4 with the theory of dreams, while 
the fifth book, the most interesting, contains a 
collection of prophetic dreams which afterwards 

were realized. A man of Cnidus, son to the 

historian Theopompus. He had a school at 
Rome, and he wrote a book on illustrious men, 
not extant. As he was the friend of J. Caesar, 
he wrote down an account of the conspiracy 
which was formed against him. He gave it to 
the dictator from among tlie crowd as he was 
going to the senate, but J. Caesar put it with 
other papers which he held in his hand, thinking 
it to be of no material consequence. Pint, in 
Cues. 

Artfimis, the Greek goddess of hunting, patron 
of unmarried girls, identified by the Romans 
with their Diana, g.v. Her festivals, called 
Artemisia, were celebrated in several parts of 
Greece, particularly at Delphi, where they offered 
to the goddess a mullet, which, as was supposed, 
bore some affinity to the goddess of hunting, 
because it is said to hunt and kill the sea-hare. 
There was a solemnity of the same name at 
Syracuse ; it lasted three days, which were 
spent in banqueting and diversions. Athen. 7. 
Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis of Hali- 
carnassus, reigned over Halicarnassus and the 
neighbouring country. She assisted Xerxes in 
his expedition against Greece with a fleet, and 
her valour was so great that the monarch ob- 
served that all his men fought like women, and 
all his women like men. The Athenians were so 
ashamed of fighting against a woman, that they 
offered a reward of 10,000 drachms for her head. 
It is said that she was fond of a youth of Abydos, 
called Dardanus, and that, to punish his disdain, 
she put out his eyes while he was asleep, and 
afterwards leaped down the promontory of 
Leucas. Herodot. 7. c. 99. 1. 8, c. 68, &c. — 

Justin. 2, c. 12. There was also another queen 

of Caria of that name, often confounded with the 
daughter of Lygdamis. She was daughter of 


Hecatomnus king of Caria or Halicarnassus, and 
was married to her own brother Mausolus, famous 
for his personal beauty. She was so fond of her 
husband, that at his death she drank in her 
liquor his ashes after his body had been burned, 
and erected to his memory a monument, which, 
for its grandeur and magnificence, was called one 
of the seven wonders of the world. This monu- 
ment she called Mausoleum, a name which has 
been given from that time to all monuments of 
unusual splendour. She invited all the literary 
men of her age, and proposed rewards to him 
who composed the best elegiac panegyric upon 
her husband. The prize was adjudged to Theo- 
pompus. She was so inconsolable for the death 
of her husband that she died through grief two 
years after. Vitruv. — Sirab. 14. — Plin. 25, c. 7. 
1. 36, c. 5. 

Artemisia. Vid. Artemis. 

Artemisium, a promontory of Euboea, where 
Diana had a temple. The neighbouring part of 
the sea bore the same name. The fleet of Xerxes 
had a skirmish there with the Grecian ships. 

Herodot. 7, c. 175, &c. A lake near the grove 

Aricia, with a temple sacred to Artemis, whence 
the name. 

Artemita, a city at the east of Seleucia. 

An island opposite the mouth of the Achelous. 
Strab. 

Art^mon, a historian of Pergamus. A 

native of Clazomenae, who was with Pericles at 
the siege of Samos, where it is said he invented 
the battering ram; the testudo, and other equally 

valuable military engines. A man who wrote 

a treatise on collecting books. A native of 

Magnesia, who wrote the history of illustrious 

women. A physician of Clazomenae. A 

painter. A Syrian, whose features resembled, 

in the strongest manner, those of Antiochus. 
The queen, after the king’s murder, made use 
of Artemon to represent her husband in a linger- 
ing state, that, by his seeming to die a natural 
death, she might conceal her guilt, and effect 
her wicked purpose. Vid. Antiochus. 

Artimpasa, a name of Venus among the 
Scythians. Herodot. 4, c. 59. 

ArtobarzSnes, a son of Darius, who en- 
deavoured to ascend the throne in preference to 
his brother Xerxes, but to no purpose. Herodot, 
7, c. 2 & 3. 

Artochmes, a general of Xerxes, who married 
one of the daughters of Darius. Herodot. 7, 

c. 73. 

Art5na, a town of the Latins, taken by the 
Aequi. Liv. 2, c. ^ 3. 

Arlonius, a physician of Augustus, who, on 
the night previous to the battle of Plulippi, saw 
Minerva in a dream, who told him to assure 
Augustus of victory. Val. Max. i, c. 7. 

Artontes, a son of Mardonius. Pans, in 
Baeotic. 

Artoxares, a eunuch of Paphlagonia, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes I., cruelly put to death by 
Parysatis. 

Arturius, an obscure fellow, raised to honours 
and wealth by his flatteries, &c. Juv. 3, v. 29. 

Artynes, a king of Media. 

Artynia, a lake of Asia Minor. 

Artystdna, a daughter of Darius. Herodot. 3, 
c. 88. 

Aruae, a people of Hyrcania, where Alexander 
kindly received the chief officers of Darius. 
Curt. 6, c. 4. 
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Arueris, a god of the Egyptians, son of las 
and Isis was pregnant of Arueris oei 

w’3 

Sfprotd. He'maroed Tullia, who murdered 

“S“-^Tsn“¥ar^iu ?^rX 

^ that was fought between the par- 

of US ather“nd tie Romans, attacked 
Ss the Roman consul, who wounded him 
and threw him down from his horse. Liv. 2. , 

c 5 A son of Porsenna king of Ktruna, sent 

by his father to take Aricia, f J c- ^4. 
,^uiitius, a Roman who ridiculed the rites 01 
Bacchus, for which the god inebriated 

Ta^yter^SuiLt 

iiniriu^hi r2“- 

T <?«>«/>/; et. I4-. Another Latin writer. 

%mec deBenk 6. Paterculus, a man who 

fave Aemilius Censorinus ^^T^e^tvrant 

brazen horse to torment criminals, ^he tyrant 
made the first experiment upon the body of the 

rinnor PM. in Patall. Stella, a poet cm 

scended of a consular family in the age of 

^ruplnus, a maritime town of Istria. TibuU. 

4, el. I, V. tio. 

Arvlfe^'a name giveu^to is priests 

taf ?o lom?1hey'4t' dol^nS 

sons of Acca Laurentia, who suckled. Romulus. 
Their priestly college was still flourishing under 
the empire, and the record of their annual meet" 
incs foUowed hy a banquet, after the fashion of 
London city companies is 

considerable historical interest. ihe Aryai 
Hymn is one of the oldest pieces of Latin which 
wJpossess. Varro. de L. L. 4. , V^d. Ambarva^^i^ 
Ai^erni, a powerful people of Gaul, now 
Auvergne, near the Ligeris, who took up arms 
aSst i. Caesar. They were conquered with 
pla? slaughter. They 

from the Trojans as well as the Romans. Caes. 
Rell Gall. 7. — Strab. 14, 

AjrwJr&gus, a king of Britain, Juv. 4, y. 127. 
Arvisium, or ArvIsuSj a promontory of Chios, 
famous for its wine. Vtrg. Eel. 5. 

Arvandes, a Persian appointed governor of 
Egypt by Cambyses. He was put to <lcath bc- 
caS he’^ imitated Darius in whatever he did 
and wished to make himself immortal. Herodot. 

“iuybM, a native of Sidon, whose duusMw 
was carried away by pirates. Homer. Od. I5j 
king of a.e Molossi, who reigned 

^A^ptoeiis, a prince of the Molossi, who 

privately encouraged the Greeks against Mace- 
donia, and afterwards embraced the party of 
the Macedonians. 
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Aryxata, a town of Armenia, near the Araxes. 

’^A^ander a man who separated, by a wall, 
Chersonesus Taurica from the continent. Stre^. 7. 
Asbestae, or Asbystae, a people of Libya above 
Cyrene, where the temple of Ammon is built. 
Tupiter is sometimes called, uu that account, 
As^'stitis. Herodot. 4, c. '^70.--PtoL 4, c. 3- 
AsWus {blacJi hair), one of Act aeons dogs. 

‘AsiaY&phus, a son of Mars and Astyoche, who 

Avas among the Argonauts, and went to the 
Trojan wjir at the head of the Orchomenians. with 
his brother lalmenus. He was killed by 
bus. Homer. 11 . 2, v. 13. h ^ i3. v. 518. 

.A son of Acheron by Gorgyra or Orphne, 

c+j»tinnpd bv Pluto to watch over Proserpine in 
mvsian fields When Cores had obtained 
bom Jupuir her daughter’s freedom and return 
uX earth, provided she had eaten nothing m 
the kingdom of Pluto, Ascalaphus discovered 
that she had eaten some pomegranates from a 
tree : upon which Proserpine was ordered hy 
Jupiter to remain six months with Pluto, and 
the rest of the year with her mother. Proserpine 
was so displeased with Ascalaphus, that she 
sprinkled water on his hea<^ and immediately 
turned him into an oyA.^ApoUod. i, c. 5. L 2> 

Asc&lon, a town of Syria, near the Mediter- 
ranean, about 520 stadia from Jerusalem, still 
in being. It was anciently famous tot its onions. 
Joseph.de Bell. Jud. 3, c. z.-Theophrast. H. PI. 

\scanla, an island of the Aegean sea. A 

city of Troas, built by Ascanius. 

Ascflnlus, son of Aeneas by Creusa, was saved 
from the flames of Troy by his 
accompanied in his voyage to 
afterwards called lulus. He behaved with great 
valour in the war which his father earned on 
against the Latins, and succeeded Aeneas in the 
Ungdoin of Latinus, and built Alba, to winch he 
transferred the seat of his empire from Lavm um. 
The descendants of Ascanuis reigned in Alba for 
above 420 years, under 14 kings, till the age of 
Numitor. Ascanius reigned 38 ; 3^ 

Lavinium, and 8 at Alba; and was succeeded 
by Silvius Posthumus son of Aeneas by La- 
vmia. lulus the son of Ascanius disputed the 
crown with him ; but the ijavo it to 

Silvius, as he was descended from the 
Latinus, and lulus was invested 
of high priest, which remained a long while in 
hit familv JAv. I, c. 3.’-*“Pi'rg. Aen. x, wc.’"*"- 
According to Dionys. Hal. x, c. X5, &c,, the son 
of Aeneas by Lav'iuia was also called Ascanius. 
——■A river of Bithynia. 3f 

Ascii, a nation of India, in whose country 
objects at noon have no 
Asciepia, festivals in honour of Asclcpms, or 
AeSnilapiiis, celebrated all over Greece, when 
urizes for poetical and musical compositions were 
Curably distributed. At Epldautus they we 
called by a different name. . 

Asclfipiflclcs, a rhetorician in the age of 
IDumencs, who wrote a historical accou nt 0 
Alexander. Arrian.“^-^A disciple of 1 
A philosopher, disciple to Stilpo, and very inti- 
mate with Menedemus. The two fneiuls lived 
together, and that they might not be separated 
w&n they married, Asclepiades married the 
daughter, and Menedemus, though much the 
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younger, the mother. When the wife of Ascle- 
piades was dead, Menedemus gave his wife to 
his friend, and married another. He was blind 

in his old age, and died in Eretria. Plut, A 

physician of Bithynia, 90 B.C,, who acquired 
great reputation at Rome, and was the founder 
of a sect in physic. He relied so much on his 
skill that he laid a wager he should never be 
sick ; and won it, as he died of a fall, in a very 
advanced age. None of his medical treatises 

is now extant. ^An Egyptian, who wrote 

hymns on the gods of his country, and also a 

treatise on the similarity of all religions. A 

native of Alexandria, who wrote a history of the 

Athenian archons. The writer of a treatise 

on Demetrius Phalereus. A disciple of Iso- 

crates, who wrote six books on those events 

which had been the subject of tragedies. ^A 

physician in the age of Pompey. A tragic 

poet. Another physician of Bithynia, under 

Trajan. He lived 70 years, and was a great 
favourite of the emperor’s court. An Alex- 

andrian poet whose epigrams are in the Greek 
Anthology. 

AscIepiodSrus, a painter in the age of Apelles, 
12 of whose pictures of the gods were sold, for 
300 minae each, to an African prince, Plin, 35. 

A soldier who conspired against Alexander 

with Hermolaus. Curt, 8, c. 6. 

Ascleplodotus, a general of Mithridates. 
Asclepius. Vid. Aesculapius. 

Ascletarlon, a mathematician in the age of 
Domitian, who said that he should be tom to 
pieces by dogs. The emperor ordered him to be 
put to ’death, and his body carefully secured ; 
but as soon as he was set on the burning pile, 
a sudden storm arose which put out the flames, 
and the dogs came and tore to pieces the mathe- 
matician’s body. Sueton. in Domit, 15. 

Asclus, a town of Italy. Ital. 8. 

Ascolia, a festival in honour of Bacchus, cele- 
tcated about December by the Athenian hus- 
bandmen, who generally sacrificed a goat to the 
god, because that animal is a great enemy to the 
vine. They made a bottle with the skin of the 
victim, which they filled with oil and wine, and 
afterwards leaped upon it. He who could stand 
upon it first was victorious, and received the 
bottle as a reward. This was called a<rKU)\ca^fip 
rrapa to eirl acTKOv aW^crdat,. leaping upon the bottle, 
whence the name of the festival is derived. It 
was also introduced in Italy, where the people 
besmeared their faces with the dregs of wine, 
and sang hymns to the god. They alwa3rs 
hung some small images of the god on the 
tallest tree in their vineyards, and these images 
they called Oscilla. Virg. G, 2, v. 384. — Pollux. 
9, c. 7. 

Asconius Labeo, a preceptor of Nero. 

Pedia, a man intimate with Virgil and Livy. 

Another of the same family m the age of 

Vespasian, who became blind in his old age, and 
lived 12 years after. He wrote, besides some 
historical treatises, annotations on Cicero’s 
orations. 

Ascra, a town of Boeotia, built, according to 
some, by the giants Otus and Ephialtes, at the 
foot of mount Helicon. Hesiod was born there, 
whence he is often called the Ascrean poet, and 
whatever poem treats of agricultural subjects 
Ascraeum carmen. The town received its name 
from Ascra, a nymph, mother of Oeoclus by 
Neptune. Sirah. g. — Pans, 9, c. 29. — Paterc. 1. 


I Ascfilum, now Ascoli, a town of Picenum, 
famous for the defeat of Pyrrhus by Curius and 

Fabricius. Flor. 3, c. 18. Another in Apulia, 

near the Aufidus. 

Asellio Sempronius, a historian and mili- 
tary tribune, who wrote an account of the actions 
in which he was present. Dionys. Hal, 

Asia, one of the three parts of the ancient 
world, separated from Europe by the Tanais, the 
Euxine, Aegean, and Mediterranean seas. The 
Nile and Egypt divide it from Africa. It re- 
ceived its name from Asia the daughter of 
Oceanus. This part of the globe has given birth 
to many of the greatest monarchies of the uni- 
verse, and to the ancient inhabitants of Asia we 
are indebted for most of the arts and sciences. 
The soil is fruitful, and abounds with all the 
necessities as well as luxuries of life. Asia in 
early times had many empires. The tot, about 
2400 B.C., had its capital at Ur, under Sargon 
“ king of Sumer and Akkad.” Then came the 
Amorites under Hammurabi at Babylon, 2000 
B.C. They were followed by the Hittites with 
Asia Minor as their centre, and in 1300 B.C. the 
Ass3nrians took Babylon and established them- 
selves as rulers. The Medes came later, and their 
empire lasted till the reign of Astyages, who was 
conquered by Cyrus the Great, who transferred 
the power from the Medes, and founded the 
Persian monarchy. It was in Asia that the mili- 
tary valour of the Macedonians, and the bold 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, were so conspicu- 
ously displayed. The ancients looked upon Asia 
as the home of luxury, despotism, and extrava- 
gance. Asia was generally divided into Asia Minor, 
now Anatolia or Asiatic Turkey, and Asia Major, 
covering the rest of the Asiatic continent. Of the 
latter very little was known, though it compre- 
hended all the eastern parts; Asia Minor was a large 
country in the form of a peninsula, whose bound- 
aries may be known by drawing a line from the 
bay of Issus, in a northern direction, to the east- 
ern part of the Euxine sea. Asia Minor has been 
subject to many revolutions. It was tributary 
to the Scythians for upwards of 1500 years, and 
was a long time in the power of the Lydians, 
Medes, &c. The western parts of Asia Minor 
were the receptacle of all the ancient emigra- 
tions from Greece, and were totally peopled by 
Grecian colonies. The Romans generally and 
indiscriminately called Asia Minor by the name 
of Asia. Sir ah. — Mela. — Justin. — Plin. — Tacit,, 

&c. One of the Oceanides, who married 

lapetus, and gave her name to one of the three 
divisions of the ancient globe. Apollod, 1, c. 2. 
One of the Nereides. Hygin. A moun- 
tain of Laconia, Paus. 3, c. 24. 

Asia Palus, a lake in Mysia. Virg. Aen. 7, 
V. 701. 

Asifitlcus, a Gaul in the age of Vitellius, 

Tacit. Hist. 2. The surname of one of the 

Scipios, and others, from their conquests or 
campaigns in Asia. 

Asuas, an aimur who assisted Aeneas against 

Turnus. A Trojan ofiBLcer. Virg, Aen, 9, 10; 

&c. 

Asinfiria, a festival in Sicily in commemora- 
tion of a victory obtained over Demosthenes 
and Nicias at the river Asinarius. 

Aslnflrlus, a river of Sicily, where the Athe- 
nian generals, Demosthenes and Nicias, were 
taken prisoners. 

Aslne, one of the Sporades. ^An island of the 
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Adriatic. ^Three towns of Peloponnesus bore 

that name, viz. in Laconia, Argolis, and Messenia. 
Asines, a river of Sicily. 

Asinius Gallus, son of Asinius PoUio the 
orator, married Vipsania, after she had been 
divorced by Tiberius. This marriage gave rise 
to a secret enmity between the emperor and 
Asinius, who starved himself to death, either 
voluntarily, or by order of his imperial enemy. 
He had six sons by his wife. He wrote a com- 
parison between his father and Cicero, in which 
he gave a decided superiority to the former. 
Tacit. I & 5. Ann. — Dio. 58. — PHn. 7, ep. 4. 

Marcellus, grandson of Asinius Pollio, 

was accused of some misdemeanours, but ac- 
quitted. Tacit. 14. Ann. Pollio, an excel- 

lent orator, poet, and historian, intimate with 
Augustus. He triumphed over the Dalmatians, 
and wrote an account of the wars of Caesar and 
Pompey, in 17 books, besides poems. He re- 
fused to answer some verses against him by 
Augustus, “ because,” said he, “ you have the 
power to proscribe me, should my answer prove 
offensive.” He died in the 80th year of his age, 
A.D. 4. He was consul with Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus, A.U.C. 714. It is to him that the 
fourth of Virgil’s Bucolics is inscribed. Quintil. 
— Sueton. in Cues. 30 & 55. — Dio. 37, 49, 55. — 
Senec. de Tranq. Ani. & ep. 100. — Plin. 7, 

c. 30. — Tacit. 6. — Paterc. 2. — Plut. in Caes. 

A commander of Mauritania, under the first 

emperors, &c. Tacit. Hist. 2, A historian 

in the age of Pompey. Another in the third 

century. Quadratus, a man who published 

the history of Parthia, Greece, and Rome. 

Asius, a son of Dymas, brother of Hecuba. 
He assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and was 
killed by Idomeneus. Homer. II. 2, v. 342. 1. 12, 

V. 95. 1. 13, v. 384. A poet of Samos, who 

wrote about the genealogy of ancient heroes and 

heroines. Pans. 7, c. 4. A son of Imbracus, 

who accompanied Aeneas into Italy. Virg. 
Aen. 10, V. 123. 

Asius Campus, a place near the Cayster. 
Asnfius, a mountain of Macedonia, near which 
the river Aous flows. Liv. 32, c. 5. 

Asdpbis, a small country of Peloponnesus, 
near the Asopus. 

Asopia, the ancient name of Sicyon. Paus. 2, 

C. I. 

AsfipiSdes, a patronymic of Aeacus, son of 
Aegina, the daughter of Asopus. Ovid. Met. 7, 
V. 484- 

Asdpis, the daughter of the Asopus. A 

daughter of Thespius mother of Mentor. Apol- 
lod. 2, c. 7- 

Asdpus, a river of Thessaly, falling into the 
bay of Malta at the north of Thermopylae. 

Strab. 8. A river of Boeotia, rising near 

Plataea, and flowing into the Euripus, after it 
has separated the country of the Thebans and 

Plataeans. Paus. 9, c. 4. A river of Asia, 

flowing into the Lycus, near Laodicea. A 

river of -.Peloponnesus, passing by Sicyon. 

Another of Macedonia, flowing near Heraclea. 

Strab., &c. A river of Phoenicia. A son 

of Neptune, who gave his name to a river of 
Peloponnesus. .Three of his daughters are par- 
ticularly celebrated, Aegina, Sal amis, and 
Ismene, Apollod. i, c. 9. 1. 3, c. 12. — Paus. 

a. C. 12; 

Aspa, a town of Parthia, now Ispahan, the 
capital of Persia. 


ASS 

Aspamithres, a favourite eunuch of Xerxes 
who conspired with Artabanus to destroy the 
king and the royal family. Ctesias. 
Asparagium, a town near Dyrrhachium. 
Caes. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 30. 

Aspfisia, a daughter of Hermotimus of Phocaea 
famous for her personal charms and elegance! 
She was priestess of the sun, mistress of Cyrus* 
and afterwards of his brother Artaxerxes, from 
whom she passed to Darius. She was called 
Milto, vermilion, on account of the beauty of 
her complexion. Aelian. V. H. 12, c. i. — Plut. 

in Artax. Another woman, daughter of 

Axiochus, born at Miletus. She came to Athens, 
where she taught eloquence, and Socrates was 
proud to be among her scholars. She so capti- 
vated Pericles, by her mental and personal 
accomplishments, that he took her for his 
mistress, and it was said that he made war 
against Samos at her instigation. She, however, 
possessed the merit of a superior excellence in 
mind as well as person, and her instructions 
helped to form the greatest and most eloquent 
orators of Greece. Some have confounded the 
mistress of Pericles with Aspasia the daughter 
of Hermotimus. Plut. in Pericl. — Quintil. ii. 

The _ wife of Xenophon was also called 

Aspasia, if we follow the improper interpretation 
given by some to Cic. de Inv. 1, c. 31. 
Aspasius, a peripatetic philosopher in the 
second century, whose commentaries on different 

subjects were highly valued. A sophist, who 

wrote a panegyric on Hadrian. 

Aspastes, a satrap of Carmania, suspected of 
infidelity to his trust while Alexander was in 
the east. Curt. 9, c. 20. 

Aspathlnes, one of the seven noblemen of 
Persia who conspired against the usurper 

Smerdis. Herodot. 5, c. 70, &c. A son of 

Prexaspes. Id. 7. 

Aspendus, a town of Pamphylia, at the mouth 
of the river Eurymedon. Cic. in Verr. i, c. 20. 
The inhabitants sacrificed swine to Venus, 
Asphaltites, a lake. Vid. Mare Mortuum. 
Aspis, a satrap of Chaonia, who revolted from 
Artaxerxes. He was reduced by Datames. Cor. 

Nep. in Dat. A city and mountain of Africa. 

One of the Cyclades, A city of Macedonia. 

AsplSdon, a son of Neptune by the nymph 
Midea. He gave his name to a city of Boeotia, 
whose inhabitants went to the Trojan war. 
Homer. II. 2, v. x8. — Paus. 9, c. 38. 

Asporgnus, a mountain of Asia Minor near 
Pergamus, where the mother of the gods was 
worshipped, and called Asporena. Strab. 13. 
Assa, a town near mount Athos. 

Assablnus, the Jupiter of the Arabians. 
Assfirficus, a Trojan prince, son of Tros by 
Callirhoe. He was father of Capys, the father of 
Anchises. The Trojans were frequently called 
the descendants of Assaracus, Gens Assaraci. 

Homer. II. zo.^Virg. Aen. i. Two friends of 

Aeneas in the Rutiilian war. Virg. Aen. 10. 
v. 124. 

Asscrlni, a people of Sicily. 

Assdrus, a town of Sicily, between Enna and 
Argyrium. 

Assos, a town of Lycia on the sea coast. 
Assyria, a large country of Asia, whoso boun- 
daries have been different in its flourishing times. 
At first it was bounded by the Lycus and Caprus: 
but the name of Assyria, more generally speak- 
ing, IS applied to all that territory which lies 
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between Media, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 
Babylon. The Assyrian empire was founded by 
Ninus or Belus, Babylon being taken 1300 B.C., 
and lasted till the reign of Sardanapalus, 820 
B.C. Among the different monarchs of the 
Assyrian empire, Semiramis greatly distinguished 
herself, and extended the boundaries of her 
dominions as far as Ethiopia and Libya. In 
ancient authors the Assyrians are often called 
Syrians, and the Syrians Assyrians. The As- 
syrians assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and 
sent him Memnon with an army. The king of 
Assyria generally styled himself Idng of kings,’ 
as a demonstration of his power and greatness. 
The country is now called Kurdistan. Vid. 
Syria. Strab. 16. — Herodot. 1 & 2, — Justin, i. 
— PUn. 6, c, 13 & 26. — Ptol. I, c. 2, — Died. 2. — 
Mela, I, c. 2. 

Asta, a city in Spain. 

A acoeni, a people of India near the Indus. 
Sirao. 15. 

Ast&cus, a town of Bithynia, built by Acastus 
son of Neptune and Olbia, or rather by a colony 
from Megara and Athens. Lysimachus de- 
stroyed it, and carried the inhabitants to the 
town of Nicomedia, which was then lately built. 

Pans. 5, c. 12. — Arrian. — Strab. 17. ^A city of 

Acarnania. Plin. 5. 

Ast§pa, a town of Hispania Baetica. Liv. 38, 
c. 20. 

Ast&pus, a river of Ethiopia, falling into the 
Nile. 

Astarte, a powerful divinity of Syria, identified 
with the Venus of the Greeks. She had a famous 
temple at Hierapolis in Syria, which was served 
by 300 priests, who were always employed in 
offering sacrifices. She was represented in 
medals with a long habit, and a mantle over it, 
tucked up on the left arm. She had one hand 
stretched forward, and held in the other a 
crooked staff in the form of a cross. Lucian, de 
Ded Syrid. — Cic de Nat. D. 3, c. 23. 

Aster, a dexterous archer of Amphipolis, who 
offered his service to Philip king of Macedonia, 
Upon being slighted, he retired into the city, and 
aimed an arrow at Philip, who pressed it with a 
siege. The arrow, on which was written “ Aimed 
at Philip’s right eye,” struck the king’s eye, and 
put it out ; and Philip, to return the pleasantry, 
threw back the same arrow, with these words, 
“ If Philip takes the town, Aster shall be hanged.” 
The conqueror kept his word. Lucian, de Hist. 
Scrib. 

AstSria, a daughter of Ceus, one of the Titans, 
by Phoebe daughter of Coelus and Terra. She 
married Perses son of Crius, by whom she had 
the celebrated Hecate. She enjoyed for a long 
time the favours of Jupiter, under the form of 
an eagle ; but falling under his displeasure, she 
was changed into a quail, called Ortyx by the 
Greeks ; whence the name of Ortygia, given to 
that island in the Archipelago, where she re- 
tired. Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 4. — Hygin. fab. 58. — 
Apollod. I, c. 2, &c. — — A town of Greece, whose 
inhabitants went to the Trojan war. Homer. II. 

2, V. 782. One of the daughters of Danaus, 

who married Chaetus son of Aegyptus. Apollod. 

2. One of the daughters of Atlas, mother of 

Oenomaus king of Pisa. Hvgin. fab. 250. A 

mistress of Gyges, to whom Horace wrote three 
odes to comfort her during her lover’s absence. 

Astj^rion, or AstSrius, a river of Pelopon- 
nesus, which flowed through the country of 


Argolis. This river had three daughters, Euboea, 
Prosymna, and Acraea, who nursed the goddess 

Juno. Pans. 2, c. 17. A son of Cometes, who 

was one of the Argonauts. Apollon, i. A 

sculptor, son of Aeschylus. Paus. A son of 

Minos II., king of Crete, by Pasiphae. He was 
killed by Theseus, though he was thought the 
strongest of his age. Apollodorus supposes him 
to be the same as the famous Minotaur. Accord- 
ing to some, Asterion was son of Teutamus, one 
of the descendants of Aeolus, and they say that 
he was sumamed Jupiter, because he had car- 
ried away Europa, by whom he had Minos I. 

Diod. 4. — Apollod. 3. — Paus. 2, c. 31. A son 

of Neleus and Chloris. Apollod. i, c. 12. 

Asterodia, the wife of Endymion. Paus. 5, 

c. I. 

Asteropaeus, a king of Paeonia, son of Pele- 
gon. He assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and 
was killed, after a brave resistance, by Achilles. 
Homer. 11 . 17, &c. 

A^terdpe, or Asteropea, one of the Pleiades, 
who were beloved by the gods and most illus- 
trious heroes, and made constellations after 

death. A daughter of Pelias king of lolchos, 

who assisted her sisters to kill her father, whom 
Medea promised to restore to life. Her grave 
was seen in Arcadia, in the time of Pausanias, 8, 

c. II. A daughter of Deion by Diomede. 

Apollod. I. The wife of Aesacus. Id. 3. 

Asterusius, a mountain in the south of Crete, 
A town of Arabia Felix. 

Astindme, the wife of Hipponous. 

Astidchus, a general of Lacedaemon, who 
conquered the Athenians near Cnidus, and took 
Phocaea and Cumae, 41 1 B.C. 

Astraea, a daughter of Astraeus king of 
Arcadia, or, according to others, of Titan, 
Saturn’s brother, by Aurora. Some make her 
daughter of Jupiter and Themis, and others 
consider her to be the same as Rhea wife of 
Saturn. She was called Justice, of which virtue 
she was the goddess. She lived upon the earth, 
as the poets mention, during the golden age, 
which is often called the age of Astraea ; but the 
wickedness and impiety of mankind drove her 
to heaven in the brazen and iron ages, and she 
was placed among the constellations of the 
zodiac, under the name of Virgo. She is repre- 
sented as a virgin, with a stern but majestic 
countenance, holding a pair of scales in one 
hand and a sword in the other. Senec. in Octav. 
—Ovid. Met. i, v. 149. — Arat. i, Phaenom. v. 98. 
— Hesiod. Theog. 

Astraeus, one of the Titans who made war 

against Jupiter. A river of Macedonia, near 

Thermae. Aelian. V. H. 15, c. i. 

Astu, a Greek word which signifies city, gene- 
rally applied, by way of distinction, to Athens, 
which was the most renowned city of Greece. 
The word urbs is applied with the same meaning 
of superiority to Rome, and ttoXi? to Alexandria 
the capital of Egypt, as also to Troy. 

Astur, an Etrurian who assisted Aeneas 
against Tumus. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 180. 

Asttira, a small river and village of Latium, 
where Antony’s soldiers cut off Cicero’s head. 

Astflres, a people of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
who spent all their lives in digging mines for 
ore. Lucan. 4, v. 298. — Ital. i, v. 231. 

Astyfige, a daughter of Hypseus, who married 
Periphas, by whom she had some children, 
among whom was Antion the father of Ixion. 
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Asty&^es, a son of Cyaxares, was the last 
king of Media. He was father of Mandane, 
whom he gave in marriage to Cambyses, an 
ignoble person of Persia, because he was told 
in a dream that his daughter's son would dis- 
possess him of his crown. From such a marriage 
he hoped that none hut mean and ignorant chU- 
dren could be raised ; but he was disappointed, 
.and though,, he had exposed his daughter's son 
by the effects of a second dream, he was deprived 
tot his crown by his grandson, after a reign of 
35 years. Astyages was very cruel and oppres- 
sive ; and Harpagus, one of his officers, whose 
son he had wantonly murdered, encouraged 
Mandane’s son, who was called Cyrus, to take 
nip arms against his grandfather, and he con- 
quered him and took him prisoner, 559 B.C. 
Xenophon, in his Cyropaedia, relates a different 
story, and asserts that Cyrus and Astyages 
lived in the most undisturbed friendship to- 
gether, Justin. I, c. 4. &c. — Herodot, i, c, 74, 
75, &c. ^A grammarian who wrote a com- 
mentary on Callimachus. A man changed 

into a stone by Medusa’s head. Ovid, Met, 5, 
fah. 6. 

Asty&lus, a Trojan killed by Neoptolemus. 
Homer. II. 6. 

AstySLnax, a son of Hector and Andromache. 
He was very young when the Greeks besieged 
Troy ; and when the city was taken, his mother 
saved him in her arms from the flames. Ulysses, 
who was afraid lest the young prince should 
inherit the virtues of his father, and one day 
avenge the ruin of his country upon the Greeks, 
seized him, and threw him down from the walls 
of Troy, According to Euripides, he was killed 
by Menelaus ; and Seneca says that Pyrrhus 
the son of Achilles put him to death. Hector 
had given him the name of Scamandrius ; but 
the Trojans, who hoped he might prove as great 
as his father, called him Astyanax, or the bul- 
wark of the city. Homer. II. 6, v. 400. 1. 22, 
V. 500. — Virg. Aen. 2, v. 457. I. 3, v. 489. — 

Ovid. Met. 13, v. 415. An Arcadian, who had 

a statue in the temple of Jupiter, on mount 

Lyceus. Paus, 8, c. 38. ^A son of Hercules. 

Apollod. 2, c. 7. ^A writer in the age of 

Gallienus. 

Astycratia, a daughter of Aeolus. Homer. 

XI, A daughter of Amphion and Niobe. 

AstydSmas, an Athenian, pupil of Isocrates. 
He wrote 240 tragedies, of which only 15 ob- 
tained the i)oetical prize. ^A Milesian, three 

times victorious at Olympia. He was famous 
for his strength, as well as for his voracious 
appetite. He was once invited to a feast by king 
Anobarzanes, and he ate what had been pre- 
pared for nine persons. Athen. 10. Two 

tragic writers bore the same name, one of whom 

was disciple of Socrates. A comic poet of 

Athens. 

Astyd&mla, or Astyadamia, daughter of 
Amyntor king of Orchomenos in Boeotia, mar- 
ried Acastus son of Pelias, who was king of 
lolchos. She became enamoured of Peleus son 
of Aeacus, who had visited her husband’s court, 
and because he refused to gratify her passion, 
she accused him of attempting her virtue. 
Acastus readily believed his wife's accusation ; 
but as he would not violate the laws of hospi- 
tality by punishing his guest with instant death, 
he waited for a favourable opportunity, and dis- 
mbled his resentment. At last they went in 


a hunting party to mount Pelion, where Peleus 
was tied to a tree by order of Acastus, that he 
might be devoured by wild beasts. Jupiter was 
moved at the innocence of Peleus, and sent 
Vulcan to deliver him. When Peleus was set 
at liberty, he marched with an army against 
Acastus, whom he dethroned, and punished with 
death the cruel and false Astydamia. She is 
called by some Hippolyte, and by others Cre- 
theis. Apollod. 3, c. 13. — Pindar. Nem. 4. — —A 
daughter of Ormenus, carried away by Hercules, 
by whom she had Tlepolemus. Ovid. Heroid. 
9, v. 50. 

Astj^lus, one of the centaurs who had the 
knowledge of futurity. He advised his brothers 
not to' make war against the Lapithae. Ovid. 

Met. 12, V. 338. A man of Crotona, who was 

victorious three successive times at the Olympic 
games. Paus. 

Astymedusa, a woman whom Oedipus married 
after he had divorced Jocasta. 

Astyndme, the daughter of Chryses the priest 
of Apollo, sometimes called Chryseis. She fell to 
the share of Agamemnon, at the division of the 
spoils of Lyrnessus, but was given back to her 
father when Apollo sent a pestilence upon the 

Greeks. A daughter of Amphion, of 

Talaus. Hygin. 

Astynous, a Trojan prince. Homer. II. 5, v, 144. 
Astydche, or Astyochla, a daughter of Actor, 
who had by Mars, Ascalaphus and lalmenus, 
who were at the Trojan war. Homer. II. 2, v. ao. 

A daughter of Phylas king of Ephyre, who 

had a son called Tlepolemus by Hercules. 

Hygin. fab. 97, 162. A daughter of Laomedon 

by Strymo. Apollod. 3. A daughter of 

Amphion and Niobe. Id. 3, c. 4. A daughter 

of the Simois, who married Erichthonius. Id. 

3, c. 12. ^The wife of Strophius, sister of 

Agamemnon. 

Astypalaea, one of the Cyclades, between Cos 
and Carpathos, called after Astypalaea the 
daughter of Phoenix, and mother of Ancaeus by 
Neptune. Paus. 7, c. ^.—Strab. 14. 

Astyphflus, a soothsayer well skilled in the 
knowledge of futurity. Plut. in dm. 

Astyron, a town built by the Argonauts on 
the coast of Illyricum. Strab. 

Asychis, a king of Egypt, who succeeded 
Mycermus, and made a law, that whoever bor- 
rowed money, must deposit his father’s body in 
the hand of his creditors, as a pledge of his 
promise of payment. He built a magnificent 
pyramid. Herodot. 2, c. 136. 

Asyias, a friend of Aeneas, skilled in auguries. 
Virg. Aen. 9, v. 571- 1. 10, v. 175. 

Asyllus, a gladiator. Juv. 6, v. 266, 
Atfibfilus, a wind which was frequent in 
Apulia. Horat. i, sat. 5, v, 78. 

Atabyris, a mountain in Rhodes, where 
Jupiter had a temple, whence he was surnamed 
Atal^rts. Strab. 14. 

Atace, a town of Gaul, whence the adjective 
Aiacinus. 

Atalanta, a daughter of Schoenous king of 
Scyros. According to some she was the daughter 
of lasus by Clymene ; but others say that 
Menahon was her father. This uncertainty of 
not rightly knowing the name of her father has 
led the mythologists into error, and some have 
maintained that there were two persons of that 
name, though their supposition is groundless. 
Atalanta was born in Arcadia, and according to 
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Ovid she determined to live in perpetual virgin- 
ity ; but her beauty gained her many admirers, 
and to free herself from their importunities, she 
proposed to run a race with them. They were 
to run without arms, and she was to carry a 
dart in her hand. Her lovers were to start first, 
and whoever arrived at the goal before her 
would be made her husband ; but all those 
whom she overtook were to be killed by the 
dart with which she had armed herself. As she 
was almost invincible in running, many of her 
suitors perished in the attempt, till one of them, 
variously named Hippomanes or Meilanion, pro- 
posed himself as her admirer. Venus had pre- 
sented him with three golden apples from the 
garden of the Hesperides, or, according to others, 
from an orchard in Cyprus ; and as soon as he 
had started on the course, he artfully threw down 
the apples at some distance one from the other. 
While Atalanta, charmed at the sight, stopped 
to gather the apples, Hippomenes hastened on 
his course, arrived first at the goal, and ob- 
tained Atalanta in marriage. These two fond 
lovers, impatient to consummate their nuptials, 
entered the temple of Cybele ; and the goddess 
was so offended at their impiety, and at the 
profanation of her house, that she changed them 
into two lions. Apollodorus says that Atalanta’s 
father was desirous of raising male issue, and 
that therefore she was exposed to wild beasts as 
soon as born. She was, however, suckled by a 
she-bear, and preserved by shepherds. She dedi- 
cated her time to hunting, and resolved to live 
in celibacy. She killed two centaurs, Hyleus 
and Rhecus, who attempted her virtue. She 
was present at the hunting of the Calydonian 
boar, which she first wounded, and she received 
the head as a present from Meleager, who was 
enamoured of her. She was also at the games 
instituted in honour of Pelias, where she con- 
quered Peleus ; and when her father, to whom 
she had been restored, wished her to marry, she 
consented to give herself to him who could over- 
come her in running, as has been said above. 
She had a son called Parthenopaeus by Hippo- 
nienes. Hyginus says that that son was the 
fruit of her love with Meleager ; and Apollodorus 
says she had him by Milanion, or, according to 
others, by the god Mars. Vid. Meleager. Apol- 
loL I, c. 8. 1. 3, c. 9, &c. — Paus. I, c. 36, 45, &c. 
— Hygin, fab. 99, 174, 185, 270. — Aelian. V. H. 
13. — Diod. 4. — Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 4. 1. 10, fab. 11. 

— Euripid. in Phoeniss. An island near 

Euboea and Locris. Paus. 

Atarantes, a people of Africa, ten days’ 
journey from the Garamantes. There was in 
their country a hill of salt with a fountain of 
sweet water upon it. Herodot. 4, c. 184. 

Atarbfichis, a town in one of the islands of 
the Delta, where Venus had a temple. 

Atargatls, a divinity among the Syrians repre- 
sented' as a Siren. She is considered by some 
to be the same as Venus, and honoured by the 
Assyrians under the name of Astarte. Strab. 16. 

Atarnea, a part of Mysia opposite Lesbos, with 
a small town in the neighbourhood of the same 
name. Paus. 4, c. 35. 

Atas, or Athas, a youth of wonderful speed, 
who is said to have run 75 niiles between noon 
and the evening. Martial. 4, ep. 19. — Plin. 7. 

Atax, now Aude^ a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
rising in the Pyrenean mountains, and falling 
into the Mediterranean sea. Mela, 2. 


Ate, the goddess of all evil, and daughter of 
Jupiter. She raised such jealousy and sedition 
in heaven among the gods, that Jupiter dragged 
her away by the hair, and banished her for ever 
from heaven, and sent her to dwell on earth, 
where she incited mankind to wickedness, and 
sowed commotions among them. Homer. IL 19. 
She is identified with the Discord of the Latins. 
Atella, a town of Campania, famous for a 
splendid amphitheatre, where interludes were 
first exhibited, and thence called Atellanae 
fabulae. Juv. 6. 

Atenomanis, a chieftain of Gaul, who made 
war against the Romans. Pint, in Parall. 
Athamanes, an ancient people of Epirus, who 
existed long before the Trojan war, and still 
preserved their name and customs in the age 
of Alexander. There was a fountain in their 
territories, whose waters, about the last quarter 
of the moon, were so sulphureous that they 
would set wood on fire. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 311. — 
Strab. 7. — Plin. 2, c. 103. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 
Athaxnantifides, a patronymic of Melicerta, 
Phryxus, or Helle, children of Athamas. Ovid. 
Met. 13, v. 319. Fast. 4, v, 903. 

Athfimas, king of Thebes in Boeotia, was son 
of Aeolus. He married Themisto, whom some 
call Nephele, and Pindar, Demodice, and by her 
he had Phryxus and Helle. Some time after, on 
pretence that Nephele was subject to fits of 
madness, he married Ino the daughter of Cad- 
mus, by whom he had two sons, Learchus and 
Melicerta. Ino became jealous of the children of 
Nephele, because they were to ascend their 
father’s throne in preference to her own, there- 
fore she resolved to destroy them ; but they 
escaped from her fury to Colchis, on a golden 
ram. Vid. Phryxus and Argonaiitae. Accord- 
ing to the Greek scholiast on Lycophron, v. 22, 
Ino attempted to destroy the corn of the coun- 
try ; and as if it were the consequence of divine 
vengeance, the soothsayers, at her instigation, 
told Athamas that before the earth would yield 
her usual increase, he must sacrifice one of the 
children of Nephele to the gods. The credulous 
father led Phryxus to the altar, where he 
was saved bjr Nephele. The prosperity of Ino 
was displeasing to Juno, more particularly 
because she was descended from Venus. The 
goddess therefore sent Tisiphone, one of the 
Furies, to the house of Athamas, who became 
inflamed with such sudden fury that he took 
Ino to be a lioness, and her two sons to be 
whelps. In this fit of madness he snatched 
Learchus from her, and killed him against a 
wall ; upon which Ino fled with Melicerta, and, 
with him in her arms, she threw herself into the 
sea from a high rock, and was changed into a 
sea deity. After this, Athamas recovered the 
use of ms senses ; and as he was without chil- 
dren, he adopted Coronus and Aliartus, the sons 
of Thersander his nephew. Hygin. fab. i, 2, 
5, 239. — Apollod. I, c. 7 & g.—^vid. Met. 4, 
v. 467, &c. Fast. 6, V. 419. — Paus. 9, c. 34. 

^A servant of Atticus. Cic. ad Attic. 12, 

ep. xo. A stage dancer. Jd. Pis. 36. A 

tragic poet. fd. Pis. 20. One of the Greeks, 

concealed in. the wooden horse at the siege of 
Troy. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 263. 

Athanasius, a bishop of Alexandria, cele- 
brated for his sufferings, and the determined 
opposition he maintained against Arius and his 
doctrines. His writings, which were numerous, 
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and some of •wliich, have perished, contain a 
defence of the mystery of the Trinity, the divinity 
of the Word and of the Holy Ghost, and a 
defence of bis teaching addressed to the emperor 
Constantine. The creed which bears his name 
is now known not to be his composition, 
Athanasius died May 2nd, A.D. 373, after 
filling the archiepiscopal chair 47 years, and 
leading alternately a life of exile and of 
triumph. 

Athanis, a man who wrote an account of 
Sicily. Athen. 3. 

Athens, a king of Scythia, who implored the 
assistance of Philip of Macedonia against the 
Istrians, and laughed at him when he had fur- 
nished him with an army. Justin. 9, c. 2. 

Athenae, a celebrated city of Attica, founded 
about 1556 years before the Christian era, by 
Cecrops and an Egyptian colony. It was called 
Cecropia from its founder, and afterwards 
Athenae n honour of Minerva, who had 
obtained the right of giving it a name in pre- 
ference to Neptune. Vid. Minerva. It was 
governed by 17 kings in the following order : — 
After a reign of 50 years, Cecrops was succeeded 
by Cranaus, who began to reign 1506 B.C. ; 
Amphictyon, 1497 ; Erichthonius, 1487 ; Pan- 
dion, 1437; Erechtheus, 1397; Cecrops II., 
1347; Pandion II., 1307; Aegeus, 1283; 
Theseus, 1235 ; Menestheus, 1205 ; Demo- 
phoon, 1182; Oxyntes, 1149; Aphidas, 1137; 
Thymoetes, 1136; Melanthus, 1128; and 
Codrus, 1091, who was killed after a reign of 
21 years. The history of the 12 first of these 
monarchs is mostly fabulous. After the death 
of Codrus the monarchical power was abolished, 
and the state was governed by 13 perpetual, 
and 317 years after, by 7 decennial, and lastly, 
684 B.C., after an anarchy of three years, by 
annual magistrates, called Archons. Vid. 
Archontes. Under this democracy, the Athe- 
nians signalized themselves by their valour in 
the field, their munificence, and the cultivation 
of the fine arts. They were deemed so powerful 
by the Persians, that Xerxes, when he invaded 
Greece, chiefly directed his arms against Athens, 
which he took and burnt. Their military char- 
acter was chiefly displayed in the battles of 
Marathon, of Salainis, of Plataea, and of Mycale. 
After these immortal victories, they rose in 
consequence and dignity, and they demanded 
the superiority in the affairs of Greece. The 
town was rebuilt and embellished by Themis- 
tocles, and a new and magnificent harbour at 
Piraeus joined to the city by long walls. Their 
success made them arrogant, and they raised 
contentions among the neighbouring states, that 
they might aggrandize themselves by their fall. 
The luxury and intemperance, which had been 
long excluded from the city by the salutary laws 
of their countrymen, Draco and Solon, crept by 
degrees among all ranks of people, and soon 
after all Greece united to destroy that city, 
which claimed a sovereign power over all the 
rest. The Peloponnesian war, though at first 
a pitvate quarrel, was soon fomented into a 
universal war ; and the arms of all the states 
of Peloponnesus [Vid. Peloponnesiacum bellum] 
were directed against Athens, which, after 28 
years of misfortunes and bloodshed, was totally 
ruined, April 24th, 404 years before the 

Christian era, by Lysander. After this, the 
Athenians were oppressed by 30 tyrants, and 


for a while laboured under the weight of their 
own calamities. They recovered something of 
their usual spirit in the age of Philip, and boldly 
opposed his ambitious views ; but their short- 
lived efforts were not of great service to the 
interest of Greece, and they fell into the hands 
of the Romans, 86 B.C. The Athenians have 
been admired in all ages for their love of liberty, 
and for the great men that were born among 
them ; but favour there was attended with 
danger ; and there are very few instances in 
the history of Athens that can prove that the 
jealousy and frenzy of the people did not perse- 
cute and disturb 'the peace of the man who 
had fought their battles and exposed his life to 
the defence of his country. Perhaps not one 
single city in the world can boast, in such a 
short space of time, of such a number of truly 
illustrious citizens, equally celebrated for their 
humanity, their learning, and their military 
abilities. The Romans, in the more polished 
ages of their republic, sent their youths to finish 
their education at Athens, and respected the 
learning, while they despised the military char- 
acter of the inhabitants. The reputation which 
the Athenian schools had acquired under Socrates 
and Plato was maintained by their degenerate 
and less learned successors ; and they flourished 
with diminished lustre, till an edict of the emperor 
Justinian suppressed, with the Roman consul- 
ship, the philosophical meetings of the academy. 
It has been said by Plutarch that the good men 
whom Athens produced were the most just and 
equitable in the world ; but that its bad citizens 
could not be surpassed in any age or country, 
for their impiety, perfidiousness, or cruelties. 
Their criminals were always put to death by 
drinking^ the juice of hemlock. The ancients, to 
distinguish Athens in a more particular manner, 
called it Astu, one of the eyes of Greece, the 
learned city, the school of the world, the common 
patroness of Greece. The Athenians thought 
themselves the most ancient nation of Greece, 
and supposed themselves the original inhabitants 
of Attica, for which reason they were called 
produced from the same earth which 
they inhabited, yt\yivels!$ sons of the earth, and 
rirruyes, grasshoppers. They sometimes wore 
golden grasshoppers in their hair as badges of 
honour, to distinguish them from other people 
of later origin and loss noble extraction, because 
those insects are supposed to be sprung from 
the ground. The number of men able to bear 
arms at Athens in the reign of Cecrops was com- 
puted at 20,000, and there appeared no con- 
siderable augmentation in the more civilized 
age of Pericles ; but in the time of Demetrius 
Phalcreus there were found 21,000 citizens, 
10,000 foreigners, and 40,000 slaves. Among 
the numerous temples and public edifices none 
was more celebrated than that called the Par- 
thenon, which, after being burnt by the Persians, 
was rebuilt by Pericles, with the finest marble, 
and still exists a venerable monument of the 
hero’s patriotism, and of the abilities of the 
architect. Cic, ad Attic., in Verr., &c.--‘Thucyd. 
I, 8 ic.— Justin. 2, ficc.-- •Diorf. 13, Sic.—AcHan. 
V. H. — Plin. 7, c. ^^.-—Xenoph. Memorah.-^Plut. 
in vitis, &c. — Strab. 0, &LQ..~-Paus. i, &c.—- PaZ. 
Max.^Liv. 31, &c.— C. Nep. in Milt., Ikc.—Polyb. 
— Patercul. 

Atbenaea, festivals celebrated at Athens in 
honour of Minerva. 
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Athenaeum, a place at Athens sacred to 
Minerva, where the poets, philosophers, and 
rhetoricians generally declaimed and repeated 
their compositions. It was public to all the pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts. The same thing was 
adopted at Rome by Hadrian, who made a public 

building for the same laudable purposes. A 

promontory of Italy. A fortified place be- 

tween Aetolia and Macedonia. Liv. 38, c. 1. 
1. 39, c. 25. 

Athenaeus, a Greek cosmograjpher. A peri- 

patetic philosopher of Cilicia in the time of 

Augustus. Strab. A Spartan sent by his 

countrymen to Athens, to settle the peace during 

the Peloponnesian war. A grammarian of 

Naucratis, in Egypt, who composed an elegant 
and miscellaneous work, called Deipnosophistae, 
“ Dons at dinner,” replete with very curious and 
interesting remarks and anecdotes of the manners 
of the ancients, and likewise valuable for the 
scattered pieces of ancient poetry which it pre- 
serves. The work consists of 15 books, of which 
the two first, part of the third, and almost the 
whole of the last, are lost. Athenaeus wrote, 
besides this, a history of Syria, and other works 

now lost. He died A.D. 194. A historian, 

who wrote an account of Semiramis. Diod. 

A brother of king Eumenes II., famous for his 

paternal affection. A Roman historian, in the 

age of Gallienus, who is supposed to have written 

a book on military engines. A physician of 

Cilicia in the age of Pliny, who made heat, cold, 
wet, dry, and air the elements, instead of the 
four commonly received. 

Athenagdras, a Greek in the time of Darius, 
to whom Pharnabazus gave the government of 
Chios, &c. Curt. 8, c. 5. A writer on agricul- 
ture. Varro. A Christian philosopher, in the 

age of Aurelius, who wrote a treatise on the 
resurrection, and an apology for the Christians, 
still extant. He died A.D, i77- The romance 
of Theagenes and Charis is falsely ascribed to 
him, 

Athenais, a Sibyl of Erythraea, in the age of 
Alexander, Strab. A daughter of the philo- 

sopher Leontius. 

Athene, the Greek goddess of wisdom and the 
patron goddess of Athens, identified by the 
Romans with their Minerva, (j.v. 

Athenion, a peripatetic philosopher, 108 B.C. 

A general of the Sicilian slaves. A tyrant 

of Athens, surnamed Ariston. 

Athendcles, a general. Polyaen. 6 . ^A 

turner of Mytilene. Plin. 34. 

Athenod5rus, a philosopher of Tarsus, inti- 
mate with Augustus. The emperor often profited 
by his lessons, and was advised by him always 
to repeat the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet 
before he gave way to the impulse of anger. 
Athenodorus died in his 82nd year, much la- 
mented by his countrymen. Sueton. A poet 

who wrote comedy, tragedy, and elegy, in the 

age of Alexander. Pint. %n Alex. A Stoic 

philosopher of Cana, near Tarsus, in the a^e of 
Augustus. Pic was intimate with Strabo. Strab. 

A. philosopher, disciple of Zeno, and 

keeper of the royal library at Porgamus. 

marble sculptor. A man assassinated at 

Bactra for making himself absolute. 

Atheos, a surname of Diagoras and Thcodorus, 
because they denied the existence of a deity. 
Cic. de Nat. D. 1, c. i. 

AthSsis, now Adige, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, 


near the Po, falling into the Adriatic sea. Virg. 
Aen. 9, v. 680. 

Athos, a mountain of Macedonia, 150 miles in 
circumference, projecting into the Aegean sea like 
a promontory. It is so high that it overshadows 
the island of Lemnos, though at the distance of 
87 miles. When Xer.xe5 invaded Greece, he made 
a trench of a mile and a half in length at the foot 
of the mountain, into which he brought the sea 
water, and conveyed his fleet over it, so that two 
ships could pass one another, thus desirous either 
to avoid the danger of sailing round the promon- 
tory, or to show his vanity and the extent of his 
power. A sculptor, called Dinocrates, offered 
Alexander to cut mount Athos, and to make 
with it a statue of the king holding a town in 
his left hand, and in the right a spacious basin 
to receive all the waters which flowed from it. 
Alexander greatly admired the plan, but ob- 
jected to the place ; and he observed that the 
neighbouring country was not sufficiently fruitful 
to produce corn and provisions for the inhabitants 
who were to dwell in the city, in the hands of 
the statue. Athos is now famous for its many 
monasteries, in which have been found some 
ancient and valuable manuscripts. Herodot. 6 , 
c. 44. 1. 7, c. 21, &c. — Lucan, 2, v, 672. — Aelian. 
de Anim. 13, c. 20, &c. — Plin. 4, c. 10. — Aeschin. 
contra Ctesiph. 

Athrulla, a town of Arabia. Strab. 
Athymbra, a city of Caria, afterwards called 
Nyssa. Strab. 14. 

Atia, a city of Campania. A law enacted 

A.U.C. 690 by T. Atius Labienus, the tribune of 
the people. It abolished the Cornelian law, and 
put in full force the Lex Domitia, by transferring 
the right of electing priests from the college of 

priests to the people. The mother of Augustus. 

Vid. Accia. 

Atilia lex, gave the praetor and a majority of 
the tribunes power of appointing guardians to 
those minors who were not previously provided 
for by their parents. It was enacted about A.U.C. 

560. Another, A.U.C. 443, which gave the 

people power of electing 20 tribunes of the 
soldiers in four legions. Liv. 9, c. 30. 

Atilius, a freedman, who exhibited combats 
of gladiators at Fidenae. The amphitheatre, 
which contained the spectators, fell during the 
exhibition, and about 50,000 persons were killed 
or wounded. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 62. 

Atilia, the mother of the poet Lucan. She was 
accused of conspiracy by her son, who expected 
to clear himself of the charge. Tacit. Ann. 15, 
c. 56. 

Atina, an ancient town of the Volsci, one of the 
first which began hostilities against Aeneas. 
Virg. Aen. 7, c. 630. 

Atinas, a friend of Turnus, &c. Virg. Aen. 11, 
v. 869. 

Atinia lex was enacted by the tribune 
Atinius. It gave a tribune of the people the 
privileges of a senator, and the right of sitting 
in the senate. 

Atlantes, a people of Africa, in the neighbour- 
hood of mount Atlas, who lived chiefly on the 
fruits of the earth, and were said not to have 
their sleep at all disturbed by dreams. They 
daily cursed the sun at his rising and at his 
setting, because his excessive heat scorched and 
tormented them. Herodot. 

Atlantlades, a patronymic of Mercury as 
grandson of Atlas. Ovid. Met. i, v. 639. 
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Atlantides, a people of Africa near mount 
Atlas. They boasted of being in possession of 
the country in which all the gods of antiquity 
had had their birth. Uranus was their first fang, 
whom, on account of his knowledge in astronomy, 
they enrolled in the number of their gods. Diod. 

3. ^The daughters of Atlas were seven in 

number, Maia, Electra, Taygeta, Asterope, 
Merope, Alcyone, and Celaeno. They married 
some of the gods, and most illustrious heroes, 
and their children were founders of many nations 
and cities. The Atlantides were called njmiphs, 
and even goddesses, on account of their great 
intelligence and knowledge. The name of Hespe- 
rides was also given them, on account of their 
mother Hesperis. They were made constellations 
after death. Vid. Pleiades. 

Atlantis, a celebrated island mentioned by the 
ancients. Its situation is unknown, and even 
its existence is doubted by some writers. 

Atlas, one of the Titans, son of lapetus and 
Ciymene, one of the Oceanides. He was brother 
of Epimetheus, Prometheus, and Menoetius. His 
mother’s name, according to Apollodorus, was 
Asia. He married Pleione daughter of Oceanus, 
or Hesperis, according to others, by whom he 
had seven daughters, called Atlantides. Vid. 
Atlantides. He was king of Mauritania, and 
master of 1000 flocks of every kind, as also of 
beautiful gardens, abounding in every species of 
fruit, which he had entrusted to the care of a 
dragon. Perseus, after the conquest of the 
Gorgons, passed by the palace of Atlas, and 
demanded hospitality. The king, who was in- 
formed by an oracle of Themis that he should 
be dethroned by one .of the descendants of 
Jupiter, refused to receive him, and even offered 
him violence. Perseus, who was unequal in 
strength, showed him Medusa’s head, and Atlas 
was instantly changed into a large mountain. 
This mountain, which runs across the deserts of 
Africa east and west, is so high that the ancients 
imagined that the heavens rested on its top, 
and that Atlas supported the world on his 
shoulders. Hyginus says that Atlas assisted the 
giants in their wars against the gods, for which 
Jupiter compelled him to bear the heavens on 
his shoulders. The fable that Atlas supported 
the heavens on his back, arises from his fondness 
for astronomy, and his often frequenting elevated 
places and mountains, whence he might observe 
the heavenly bodies. The daughters of Atlas 
were carried away by Busiris king of Egypt, but 
redeemed by Hercules, who received, as a reward 
from the father, the knowledge of astronomy, and 
a celestial globe. This knowledge Hercules com- 
municated to the Greeks ; whence the fable has 
further said, that he eased for some time the 
labours of Atlas by taking upon his shoulders 
the weight of the heavens. According to some 
authors there were two other persons of that 
name, a king of Italy, father of Electra, and a 
king of Arcadia, father of Maia the mother of 
Mercury. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 481. 1. 8, v. 186, — 
Ovid. Met. 4. fah. 17. — Diod. 3. — Lucan. 9, v. 
667, &c. — Val. Place. 5. — Bygin. 83, 125, 155, 
157». 192 . — Araius in Astron. — Apollod. i. — 

Hesiod. Theog. v. 508, &c. A river flowing 

from mount Haemus into the Ister. Herodot. 4, 
c. 49. 

Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, who was one of 
the wives of Cambyses, of Smerdis, and after- 
wards of Darius, by whom she had Xerxes. She 


was cured of a dangerous cancer by Democedes. 
She is supposed by some to be the Vashti of 
scripture. Herodot. 3, c. 68, &c. 

AtrSces, a people of Aetolia, who received their 
name from Atrax son of Aetolus. Their country 
was called Atracia. 

Atramyttium, a town of Mysia. 

AtrSpes, an officer of Alexander, who, at the 
general division of the provinces, received Media. 
Diod. 18. 

Atrax, son of Aetolus, or, according to others, 
of the river Peneus. He was king of Thessaly, 
and built a town which he called Atrax or Atracia. 
This town became so famous that the word 
Atracias has been applied to any inhabitant of 
Thessaly. He was father of Hippodamia, who 
married Pirithous, not to be confounded with 
the wife of Pelops, who bore the same name. 
Propert. i, el. 8, v. 25. — Siat. 1. Theb. v. 106. — 

Ovid. Met. 12, v. 209. A city of Thessaly, 

whence the epithet of Alracius. A river of 

Aetolia, which falls into the Ionian sea. 
Atrebatae, a people of Britain, who were in 
possession of the modern counties of Berks, 
Oxford, &c. 

AtrSbates, now Artois, a people of Gaul, who, 
together with the Nervii, opposed J. Caesar with 
15,000 men. They were conquered, and Cornius, 
a friend of the general, was set over them as 
king. They were reinstated in their former 
liberty and independence, on account of the 
services of Cornius. Cues. Bell. Gall. 2, &c. 
Atreni, a people of Armenia. 

Atrens, a son of Pelops I ^Hippodamia daugh- 
ter of Oenornaus king of Pisa, was king of 
Mycenae, and brother of Pittheus, Troezen, 
Thyestes, and Chrysippus. As Chrysippus was 
an illegitimate son, and at the same time a 
favourite of his father, Hippodamia resolved to 
remove him. She persuaded her sons Thyestes 
and Atreus to murder him ; but their refusal 
exasperated her more, and she executed it her- 
self. This murder was grievous to Pelops : he 
suspected his two sons, who fled away from his 
presence. Atreus retired to the court of Eurys- 
theus king of Argos, his nephew, and upon his 
death he succeeded him on the throne. He mar- 
ried, as some report, Aerope, his predecessor’s 
daughter, by whom he had Plisthenes, Menelaus, 
and Agamemnon. Others affirm that Aerope was 
the wife of Plisthenes, by whom he had Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, who arc the reputed sons 
of Atreus, because that prince took care of their 
education, and brought them up as his own. Vid. 
Plisthenes. Thyestes had followed his brother to 
Argos, where he lived with him, and debauched 
his wife, by whom he had two, or, according to 
some, three children. This incestuous commerce 
offended Atreus^ and Thyestes was banished 
from his court. He was, however, soon after 
recalled by his brother, who determined cruelly 
to revenge the violence offered to his bed. To 
effect this purpose, he invited his brother to a 
sumptuous feast, where Thyestes was served 
with the flesh of the children he had had by his 
sister-in-law the queen. After the repast was 
finished, Thyestes noticed a child’s knuckle- 
bones on his plate, and knew what he had 
feasted upon. This action appeared so cruel 
and impious, that the sun is said to have shrunk 
back in his course at the bloody sight. Thyestes 
immediately fled to the court of Thesprotus, and 
thence to Sicyon, where he ravished his own 
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daughter Pelopea, iu a grove sacred to Minerva, 
without knowing who she was. This incest he 
committed intentionally, as some report, to 
revenge himself on his brother Atreus, according 
to the words of the oracle, which promised him 
satisfaction for the cruelties he had suffered 
only from the hand of a son who should be bom 
of himself and his own daughter. Pelopea 
brought forth a son- whom she called Aegisthus, 
and soon after she married Atreus, who had lost 
his wife. Atreus adopted Aegisthus, and sent 
him to murder Thyestes, who had been seized at 
Delphi and imprisoned. Thyestes knew his son, 
and made himself known to him ; he made him 
espouse his cause, and instead of becoming his 
father’s murderer he rather avenged his wrongs, 
and returned to Atreus, whom he assassinated. 
Vid. Thyestes, Aegisthus, Pelopea, Agamemnon, 
and Menelaus. — Hygin. fab. 83, 86, 87, 88, & 258. 
— Eiiripid. in Orest, in IpJiig. Taur. — Pint, in 
Parall.—Paus. 9, c. 40. — Apollod. 3, c. 10.— 
Senec. in Atr. 

Atridae, a patronymic given by Homer to 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, as being the sons of 
Atreus. This is false, upon the authority of 
Hesiod, Lactantius, Dictys of Crete, &c., who 
maintain that these princes were not the sons 
of Atreus, but of Plisthenes, and that they were 
brought up in the house and under the eye of 
their grandfather. Vid. Plisthenes. 

Atronius, a friend of Turnus, killed by the 
Trojans. Virg. Aen. 10. 

Atropatia, a part of Media. Strab. 

AtrSpos, one of the Parcae, daughters of Nox 
and Erebus, her sisters being Clotho and Lachesis, 
According to the derivation of her name (a, non, 
foiTrta, mido), she is inexorable and inflexible, and 
her duty among the three sisters is to cut the 
thread of life, without any regard to sex, age, or 
quality. She was represented by the ancients in 
a black veil, with a pair of scissors in her hand. 
Vid. Parcae. 

Atta (T, 0*)> ^ writer of merit in the Augustan 
age, who seems to have received this name from 
some deformity in his legs or feet. His composi- 
tions, dramatic as well as satirical, were held 
in universal admiration, though Horace speaks of 
them as indifferent. Horat. 2, ep. 1, v. 79. 

AttS.Ua, a city of Pamphylia, built by king 
Attalus. Strab. 

Attalicus. Vid. Attalus III. 

AttSlus I., king of Pergamus, succeeded 
Eumenes I. He defeated the Gauls who had 
invaded his dominions, extended his conquests 
to mount Taurus, and obtained the assistance of 
the Romans against Antiochus. The Athenians 
rewarded his merit with great honours. He died 
at Pergamus after a reign of 44 years, 197 B.C. 

Liv. 26, 27, 28, &c. — Polyb; 5.— Strab. 13. ^The 

second of that name was sent on an embassy to 
Rome by his brother Eumenes II., and at his 
return was appointed guardian to his nephew 
Attalus III., who was then an infant. Prusias 
made successful war against him, and seized his 
capital ; but the conquest was stopped by the 
interference of the Romans, who restored Attalus 
to his throne. Attalus, who had received the 
name of Philadelphus, from his fraternal love, 
was a munificent patron of learning,^ and the 
founder of several cities. Ho was poisoned 1^ 
his nephew in the 82nd year of his age, 138 B.C. 
He had governed the nation with great prudence 
and moderation for 20 years. Strab. 13. — Polyb. 


5. ^The third succeeded to the kingdom of 

Pargamus, by the murder of Attalus II., and 
made himself odious by his cruelty to his rela- 
tions and his wanton exercise of power. He was 
sou to Eumenes II., and surnamed Philopcder.. 
He left the cares of government to cultivate his 
garden, and to make experiments on the melting 
of metals. He lived in great amity with the 
Romans ; and as he died without issue by has 
wife Berenice, he left in his will the words P. R. 
meorum haeres esto, which the Romans inter- 
preted as themselves, and therefore took posses- 
sion of his kingdom, 133 B.C., and made of it a 
Roman province, wliich they governed by a pro- 
consul. From this circumstance, whatever was 
a valuable acquisition, or an ample fortune, was 
always called by the epithet Attalicus. Attalus, 
as well as bis predecessors, made themselves cele- 
brated for the valuable libraries which they 
collected at Pergamus, and for the patronage 
which merit and virtue always found at their 
court. Liv. 24, &c. — Plin. 7, 8, 33, &c. — Justin. 

39. — Horat. I, od. i. An officer in Alexander’s 

army. Curt. 4, c. 13, Another very inimical 

to Alexander. He was put to death by Parmenio, 
and Alexander was accused of the murder. Curt. 

6, c. 9. 1. 8, c. I. A philosopher, preceptor of 

Seneca. Senec. ep. 108. An astronomer of 

Rhodes. 

Attarims, an officer who seized those who had 
conspired with Dymnus against Alexander. 
Curt. 6. 

Atteius Capito, a consul in the age of Augustus, 
who wrote treatises on sacerdotal laws, public 
courts of justice, and the duty of a senator. Vid, 
Ateius. 

Attes, a son of Calaus of Phrygia, who was 
impotent from birth. He introduced the worship 
of Cybele among the Lydians, and became a great 
favourite of the goddess. Jupiter was jealous of 
his success, and sent a wild boar to lay waste 
the country and destroy Attes. Paus. 7, c. 17. 
Atthis, a daughter of Cranaus II. king of 
Athens, who gave her name to Attica, according 
to Apollod. 3, c. 14. 

Attica, a country of Achaia or Hellas, to the 
south of Boeotia, west of the Aegean sea, north 
of the Saronicus Sinus, and east of Megara. It 
received its name from Atthis, the daughter of 
Cranaus. It was originally called Ionia, from the 
lonians, who settled there ; and also Acte, which 
signifies shore, and Cecropia, from Cecrops the 
first of its kings. The most famous of its cities 
is called Athens, whose inhabitants sometimes 
bear the name of Attici. Attica was famous for 
its silver mines at Laurium, which constituted 
the best part of the public revenues. The face 
of the country was partly level and partly moun- 
tainous, divided into the 13 tribes of Acamantis, 
Aeantis, Antiochis, Attalis, Aegeis, Erechtheis, 
AdrianiSj Hippothontis, Cecropis, Leontis, Aeneis, 
Ptolemais, and Pandionis ; whose inhabitants 
were numbered in the ii6th olympiad, at 31,000 
citizens, and 400,000 slaves, within 174 villages, 
some of which were considerable towns. Vid. 
Athenae. 

Atticus, one of Galba’s servants, who entered 
his palace with a bloody sword, and declared he 
had killed Otho. Tacit, in Hist. i. T. Pojn- 

g onius, a celebrated Roman knight, to whom 
icero wrote a great number of letters, which 
contained the general, history of the age. They 
are still extant, and divided into 17 books. In 
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the time of Marius and Sulla, Atticus retired to 
Athens, where he so endeared himself to the 
citizens, that after his departure they erected 
statues to him in commemoration of his munin- 
cence and liberality. He was such a perfect 
master of the Greek writers, and spoke their 
language so fluently, that he was sumamed 
Atticus ; and, as a proof of his learning, he 
favoured the world with some of his composi- 
tions. He behaved in such a disinterested 
manner, that he offended neither of the hostile 
parties at Rome, and both were equally anxious 
to court his approbation. He lived in the 
greatest intimacy with the illustrious men of his 
age, and he was such a lover of truth, that he 
not only abstained from falsehood even in a 
joke, but treated with the greatest contempt 
and indignation a lying tongue. It is said that 
he refused to take food when unable to get the 
better of a fever; and died in his 77th year, 
32 B.C., after bearing the amiable character of 
peacemaker among his friends. Cornelius Nepos, 
one of his intimate friends, has written a minute 
account of his life. Cic, ad Attic., &c. 
Herodes, an Athenian in the age of the Anto- 
nines, descended from Miltiades, and celebrated 
for his munificence. His son of the same name 
was honoured with the consulship, and he gener- 
ously erected an aqueduct at Troas, of which he 
had been made governor by the emperor Hadrian, 
and raised, in other parts of the empire, several 
public buildings as useful as they were magnifi- 
cent. Philostrat. in Vit. 2, p. 548. — A. Cell. 

Noct, Att. A consul in the age of Nero. 

Tacit. Ann. I 5 « 

Attila, a celebrated king of the Huns, a nation 
in the southern part of Scythia, who invaded the 
Roman empire in the reign of Valentinian, with 
an army of 500,000 men, and laid waste the 
provinces. He took the town of Aquileia, and 
marched against Rome ; but his retreat and 

E eace were purchased with a large sum of money 
y the feeble emperor. Attila, who boasted in 
the appellation of the scourge of God, died A.D. 
453, of an uncommon effusion of blood, the first 
night of his nuptials. He had expressed his 
wish to extend his conquests over the whole 
world ; and he often feasted his barbarity by 
dragging captive kings in his train. Jornand. de 
Pel. Get. , . , ^ ^ . 

Attilius, a Roman consul m the first Punic 

war. Vid. Regulus. Calatinus, a Roman 

consul who fought the Carthaginian fleet. 

Marcus, a poet who translated the Elcctra of 
Sophocles into Latin verse, and wrote comedies 
whose unintelligible language procured him the 

appellation of Ferreus. Regulus, a Roman 

censor who built a temple to the goddess of 

concord. Liv. 23. c. 23, &c. The name of 

Attilius was common among the Romans, and 
many of the public magistrates are called 
Attilii ; their life, however, is not famous for 
anv illustrious event. 

Attlnas, an officer set over Bactriana by 
Alexander. Curt. 8. ^ 

Attius Pelignus, an officer of Caesar. Cues. 
Bell. Civ. i.“ — Tullius, the general of the Volsci, 
to whom Coriolanus fled when banished from 

Rome. Liv. Varlus, seized Auxinum in Pom- 

pey’s name, whence he was expelled. After this 
he fled to Africa, which he alienated from J. 

Caesar. Cues. Bell. Civ. i. A poet. Vid. 

Accius.-' — The family of the Attii was descended 
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from Atys, one of the companions of Aeneas, 
according to the opinion which Virgil has 
adopted, Aen. 5. v. 568. 

Aturus, a river of Gaul, now the A dour, which 
runs at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains into 
the bay of Biscay. Lucan, i, v. 420. 

Atyfidae, the descendants of Atys the Lydian. 
Atys, an ancient king of Lydia, who sent away 
his son Tyrrhenus with a colony of Lydians, who 

settled in Italy. Herodot. i, c. 7. A son of 

Croesus king of Lydia. He was forbidden the 
use of all weapons by his father, who had dreamt 
that he had been killed. Some time after this, 
Atys prevailed on his father to permit him to go 
to hunt a wild boar which laid waste the country 
of Mysia, and he was killed in the attempt by 
Adrastus, whom Croesus had appointed guardian 
over his son, and thus the apprehensions of the 
monarch were realized. Herodot. r, c. 34, &c. 

Vid. Adrastus. A Trojan who came to Italy 

with Aeneas, and is supposed to be the progenitor 
of the family of the Attii at Rome. Virg. Aen. 

5, V. 568. A youth to whom Ismene the 

daughter of Oedipus was promised in marriage. 
He was killed by Tydeus before his nuptials, 

Stat. Theb. 8, v. 598. A son of Limniace the 

daughter of the river Ganges, who assisted 
Cepheus in preventing the marriage of Andro- 
meda, and was killed by Perseus with a burning 
log of wood. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 47. A cele- 

brated shepherd of Phrygia, of whom the mother 
of the gods, generally called Cybele, became 
enamoured. She entrusted him with the care of 
her temple, and made him promise that he 
would always live in celibacy. He violated his 
vow by an amour with the nymph Sangaris, for 
which the goddess made him so insane and 
delirious, that he castrated himself with a sharp 
stone. This was afterwards intentionally done 
by his sacerdotal successors in the service of 
Cybele, to prevent their breaking their vows of 
perpetual chastity. This account is the most 
general and most approved. Others say that 
the goddess became fond of Atys, because he 
had introduced her festivals in the greater part 
of Asia Minor, and that she herself mutilated 
him. Pausanias relates, in Achaic. c. ly, that 
Atys was the son of the daughter of the Sangar, 
who became pregnant by putting the bough of 
an almond tree in her bosom. Jupiter, as the 
passage mentions, once had an amorous dream, 
and some of the impurity of the god fell upon 
the earth, which soon after produced a monster 
of a human form, with the characteristics of the 
two sexes. This monster was called Agdistis, 
and was deprived by the gods of those parts 
which distinguished the male sex. Prom the 
mutilated parts which were thrown upon the 
ground, rose an almond tree, one ot whose 
branches a nymph of the Sangar gathered, and 
placed in her bosom as mentioned above. Atys, 
as soon as born, was exposed in a wood, but 
preserved by a shc-goat. The genius Agdistis 
saw him in the wood, and was captivated with 
his beauty. As Atys was going to celebrate his 
nuptials with the daughter of the king of Pes- 
sinus, Agdistis, who was jealous of his rival, 
inspired by his enchantments the king and his 
future son-in-law with such an uncommon fury, 
that they both attacked and mutilated one 
another in the struggle. Ovid says, Met. 10, 
fab. 2, &c., that Cybele changed Atys into a 
pine tree as he was going to lay violent hands 
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upon liimself, and ever after that tree was sacred 
to the mother of the gods. After his death, Atys 
received divine honours, and temples were raised 
to his memory, particularly at Dymae. CaUill, 
de Aty. & Berec.—Ovid, Met. lo, fab. 3. Fast. 4, 

V. 223, &c . — Lucian in Ded Syria. Silvius, son 

of Alba Silvius, was king of Alba. Liv. i, c. 3. 
Aufeia aqua, called afterwards Marcia, was 
the sweetest and most wholesome water in Rome, 
and it was first conveyed into the city by Amcus 
Martius. 

Aufidena, now Alfidena, a city of the Peligni 
in Italy, whose inhabitants, caUed Aufidenates, 
were among the Sabines. Liv, 10, c. 12. 

Aufidia lex, was enacted by the tribune 
Aufidius Lurco, A.U.C. 692. It ordained that 
if any candidate, in canvassing for an office, 
promised money to the tribunes, and failed in 
the performance, he should be excused ; but if 
he actually paid it, he should be compelled to 
pay every tribune 6000 sesterces. 

Aufiidius, an effeminate person of Chios. Juv. 

9, V. 25.- Bassus, a famous historian in the 

age of Quintilian, who wrote an account of Ger- 
many, and of the civil wars. A Roman 

senator, famous for his blindness and abilities. 

Cic. Fuse. 5 * Lurco, a man who enriched 

himself by fattening peacocks, and seUing them 

for meat. Plin. 10. Luscus, a man obscurely 

bom, and made praetor of Fundi, in the age of 
Horace, Hor. x, sat. 5, v. 34. 

Aufidus, a river of Apulia falling into the 
Adriatic sea, and now called Ofanto. It was 
on its banks that the Romans were defeated 
by Hannibal at Cannae. The spot is still shown 
by the inhabitants, and bears the name of the 
field of blood. Horai. 3, od. 30. 1 . 4, od. 9. — 
Virg. Aen. ii, v. 405. 

Augarus, an Arabian who, for his good offices, 
obtained the favours of Pompey, whom he vilely 

deceived. Dio. A king of Osroene, whom 

Caracalla imprisoned, after he had given him 
solemn promises of friendship and support. Dio. 
78. 

Auge, Auga, or Augea, daughter of Aleus 
king of Tegea by Neaera, was ravished by 
Hercules, and brought forth a son, whom she 
exposed in the woods to conceal her amours from 
her father. The child was preserved, and called 
Telephus. Aleus was informed of his daughter’s 
shame, and gave her to Nauplius to be put to 
death. Nauplius refused to perform the cruel 
office, and gave Auge to Teuthras king of Mysia, 
who, being without issue, adopted her as his 
daughter. Some time after, the dominions of 
Teuthras were invaded by an enemy, and the 
king promised his crown and daughter to him 
who could deliver him from the impending 
calamity. Telephus, who had been directed by 
the oracle to go to the court of Teuthras, if he 
wished to find his parents, offered his services 
to the king, and they were accepted. As he was 
going to unite himself to Auge, in consequence 
of the victory he had obtained, Auge rushed 
from him with secret horror, and the gods sent 
a serpent to separate them. Auge implored the 
aid of Hercules, who made her son known to 
her, and she returned with him to Tegea. Pausa- 
nias says that Auge was confined in a coffer 
with her infant son, and thrown into the sea, 
where, after being preserved and protected by 
Minerva, she was found by king Teuthras. Apol~ 
lod. 2 & 3. — Pans. 8, c. 4, — Hygin. fab. 99 & 100, 


Augeae, a town of Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 21. 
Another of Locris. 

Augias, or Augeas, son of Eleus, or Eiius, 
was one of the Argonauts, and afterwards 
ascended the throne of Elis. He had an immense 
number of oxen and goats, and the stables in 
which they were kept had never been cleaned, 
so that the task seemed an impossibility to any 
man. Hercules undertook it, on promise of 
receiving as a reward the tenth part of the herds 
of Augias, or something equiv^ent. The hero 
changed the course of the river Alpheus, or, 
according to others, of the Peneus, which im- 
mediately carried away the dung and filth from 
the stables. Augias refused the promised recom- 
pense on pretence that Hercules had made use 
of artifice, and had not experienced any labour 
or trouble, and he further drove his own son 
Phyleus from his kingdom, because he supported 
the claims of the hero. The refusal was a declara- 
tion of war. Hercules conquered Elis, put to 
death Augias, and gave the crown to Phyleus. 
Pausanias says, 5, c. 2 & 3, that Hercules spared 
the life of Augias for the sake of his son, and 
that Phyleus went to settle in Dulichium ; and 
that at the death of Augias his other son, Agas- 
thenes, succeeded to the throne. Augias received, 
after his death, the honours which were gener- 
ally paid to a hero. Augias has been called the 
son of Sol, because EHus signifies the sun. The 
proverb of Augean stable is now applied to any- 
thing very filthy. Hygin. fab. 14, 30, 157. — 
Plin. 17, c. 9. — Sirab. 8. — Apollod. 2. 

Augilae, a people of Africa, who supposed that 
there were no gods except the manes of the dead, 
of whom they sought oracles. Mela, i. 

Augmus, a mountain of Liguria. Liv, 39 
c. 2. 

Augiires, certain officers at Rome who fore- 
told future events, whence their name, ab avium 
garritu. They were first created by, Romulus, to 
the number of three. Servius Tullius added a 
fourth, and the tribunes of the people, A.U.C. 
454, increased the number to nine ; and SuUa 
added six more during his dictatorship. They 
had a particular college, and the chief amongst 
them was called M agister collegii. Their office 
was honourable ; and if any one of them was 
convicted of any crime, he could not be deprived 
of his privileges ; an indulgence granted to no 
other sacerdotal body at Rome. The augur 
generally sat on a high tower to make his observa- 
tions. His face was turned towards the east, 
and he had the north to his left, and the south 
at his right. With a crooked staff he divided the 
face of the heavens into four different parts, and 
afterwards sacrificed to the gods, covering his 
head with his vestment. There were generally 
five things from which the augurs drew omens. 
The first consisted in observing the phenomena 
of the heavens, such as thunder, lightning, 
comets, &c. The second kind of omen was 
drawn from the chirping or flying of birds. The 
third was from the sacred chickens, whose eager- 
ness or indifference in eating the bread which 
was thrown to them, was looked upon as lucky 
or unlucky. The fourth was from quadrupeds, 
from their crosring or appearing in some tmac- 
customed place. The fifth was from different 
casualties, which were called Dira, such as spill- 
ing salt upon a table, or wine upon one’s clothes, 
hearing strange noises, stumbling or sneezing, 
meeting a wolf, hare, fox, or pregnant bitch. 
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From sucli superstitious notions did the Romans 
draw their prophecies. The sight of birds on the 
left hand was always deemed a lucky object, and 
the words sinister and laevus, though generally 
supposed to be terms of ill luck, were always 
used by the augurs in an auspicious sense, Cic. 
de Div. — Liv. i, &c. — Dionys. Hal. — Ovid. Fast. 

Augusta, a name given to 70 cities in the 
Roman provinces in honour of Augustus Caesar. 

London, as capital of the country of the 

Trinobantes, was called Augusta Trinobantia, 

Messalina, famous for her debaucheries, was 

called Augusta, as wife of the emperor Claudius. 
Juv. 6, V. 1 18. 

Augustalia, a festival at Rome, in commemora- 
tion of the day on which Augustus returned to 
Rome, after he had established peace over the 
different parts of the empire. 

Augustinus, born A.D. 354, in Numidia, his 
mother Monica being a devout Christian. After 
studying at Madaura and Carthage, where by a 
concubine he became father of Adeodatus (“ God’s 
gift”), he with his small family in 383 journeyed 
to Rome and then to Milan. There, after study- 
ing with Neoplatonic teachers, he, with his friend 
Alypius, was baptized in 386 by Ambrose. 
Returning to Africa, he was appointed bishop of 
Hippo, a small seaport, where he died A.D. 393. 
As a writer his fame depends chiefly on his 
Letters, the long City of God, and the much shorter 
Confessions, one of the world’s great books. As 
a theologian and director of thought his influence 
has been immense, and through him Neoplaton- 
ism passed into Christianity. 

AugustodQnum, now Autun, a town of Gaul, 
the capital of the ancient Aedui. 

AugustOilus, the last Roman emperor of the 
west, A.D. 475, conquered by Odoacer king of 
the Heruli. 

Augustus, CaJus Julius Caesar Octavianus, 
was son of Octavius a senator, and Atia, who 
was the daughter of Julia, wife of Atius Balbus 
and sister of Julius Caesar. He was adopted by 
his great-uncle Caesar, and inherited the greater 
part of his fortune. He lost his father at the age 
of four; and though only 18 when his adopted 
father was murdered, he hastened to Rome, 
where he ingratiated himself with the senate and 
people, and received the honours of the consul- 
ship two years after, as the reward of his hypo- 
crisy. Though his youth and his inexperience 
were ridiculed by his enemies, who branded him 
with the appellation of boy, yet he rose in conse- 
quence by his prudence and valour, and made 
war against his opponents, on pretence of aveng- 
ing the death of his murdered uncle- But when 
he perceived that by making him fight against 
Antony, the senate wished to debilitate both 
antagonists, he changed his views, and uniting 
himself with his enemy, soon formed the second 
triumvirate, in which his cruel proscriptions shed 
the innocent blood of 300 senators and 200 
knights, and did not even spare the life of his 
friend Cicero. By the divisions which were made 
among the triumvirs, Octavian, as he was then 
called, retained for himself the more important 
provinces of the west, and banished, as it were, 
his colleagues, Lepidus and Antony, to more 
distant territories. But as long as the murderers 
of Caesar were alive, the reigning tyrants had 
reason for apprehension, and therefore the forces 
of the triumvirate were directed against the 
partisans of Brutus and the senate. The battle 


was decided at Philippi, where it is said that the 
valour and conduct of Antony alone preserved 
the combined armies, and effected the defeat of 
the republican forces. The head of the unfor- 
tunate Brutus was carried to Rome, and in 
insolent revenge thrown at the feet of Caesar’s 
statue. On his return to Italy, Octavian re- 
warded his soldiers with the lands of those that 
had been proscribed ; but among the sufferers 
were many who had never injured the conqueror 
of Philippi, especially Virgil, whose modest appli- 
cation procured the restitution of his property. 
The friendship which subsisted between Octavian 
and Antony was broken as soon as the fears of a 
third rival vanished away, and the aspiring heir 
of Caesar was easily induced to take up arms by 
the little jealousies and resentment of Fulvia. 
Her death, however, retarded hostilities ; the 
two rivals were reconciled ; their united forces 
were successfully directed against the younger 
Pompey; and, to strengthen their friendship, 
Antony agreed to marry Octavia the sister of 
Octavian. But as this step was political, and 
not dictated by affection, Octavi was slighted, 
and Antony resigned himself to the pleasures and 
company of the beautiful Cleopatra. Octavian 
was incensed, and immediately took up arms to 
avenge the wrongs of his sister, and perhaps more 
eagerly to remove a man whose power and exist- 
ence kept him in continual alarms, and made 
him dependent. Both parties met at Actium, 
31 B.C., to decide the fate of Rome, Antony 
was supported by all the power of the east, and 
Octavian by Italy. Cleopatra fled from the 
battle with 60 ships, and her flight ruined the 
interest of Antony, who followed herdnto Egypt. 
The conqueror soon after passed into Egypt, 
besieged Alexandria, and honoured, with a mag- 
nificent funeral, the unfortunate Roman and the 
celebrated queen, whom the fear of being led in 
the victor’s triumph at Rome had driven to 
commit suicide. After he had established peace 
all over the world, he shut up the gates of the 
temple of Janus, 29 B.C. It is said he twice 
resolved to lay down the supreme power, immedi- 
ately after the victory obtained over Antony, 
and afterwards on account of his ill-health ; but 
his friend Maecenas dissuaded him, and observed 
that he would leave it to be the prey of the most 
powerful, and expose himself to ingratitude and 
to danger. He died at Nola, in the 76th year of 
his age, A.D. 14, after he had held the position of 
Princeps for 4.4 years. His authority depended 
upon two things chiefly, the trihumcia potestas 
and the proconsulare imperium, both bestowed 
upon him by the senate, which gave him control 
01 the civil administration and the army respec- 
tively; and ho guarded against offending the 
jealous Romans by not assuming the regal title. 
His refusal to read the letters he found after 
Pompey’ s defeat arose more from fear than 
honour, and he dreaded the discovery of names 
which would have perhaps united to sacrifice his 
ambition. His good qualities, and many virtues 
he perhaps never possessed, have been trans- 
mitted to posterity by the pen of adulation or 
gratitude, m the poems of Virgil, Horace, and 
Ovid. To distinguish himself from the obscurity 
of the Octavli, and, if possible, to suppress the 
remembrance of his uncle’s violent fate, he 
aspired after a new title ; and the submissive 
senate yielded to his ambition, by giving him 
the hpnourable appellation of Augustus. He has 
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been accused of licentiousness and adultery by 
bis biographer ; but the goodness of his heart, 
and the fidelity of his friendship, which in some 
instances he possessed, made some amends for 
his natural foibles. He was ambitious of being 
thought handsome ; and as he was publicly re- 
ported to be the son of Apollo, according to his 
mother’s declaration, he wished his flatterers to 
represent him with the figure and attributes of 
that god. Like Apollo, his eyes were clear, and 
he affected to have it thought that they pos- 
sessed some divine irradiation ; and was well 
pleased if, when he fixed his looks upon anybody, 
they held down their eyes as if overcome by the 
glaring brightness of the sun. He distinguished 
himself by his learning ; he was a perfect master 
of the Greek language, and wrote some tragedies, 
besides memoirs of his life, and other works, all 
now lost. He was married three times ; to 
Claudia, to Scribonia, and to Livia ; but he was 
unhappy in the first two of his matrimonial 
connections, and his only daughter Julia by 
Scribonia disgraced herself and her father by 
the debauchery and licentiousness of her man- 
ners. He recommended, at his death, his adopted 
son Tiberius as his successor. He left his fortune, 
partly to Tiberius and to Drusus, and made dona- 
tions to the army and to the Roman people. 
Virgil wrote his heroic poem at the desire of 
Augustus, whom he represented under the 
amiable and perfect character of Aeneas. 
Sueton. in Vitd, — Herat. — Virgil.— Pans. — Tacit. 

— Patercul. — Dio. Cass. — Ovid. The name of 

Augustus was afterwards given to the successors 
of Octavianus in the Roman empire as a per- 
sonal, and the name of Caesar as a family, dis- 
tinction. In a more distant period of the empire, 
the title of Augustus was given only to the 
emperor, while that of Caesar was bestowed on 
the second person in the state, who was con- 
sidered as presumptive heir. 

Aulerci, a people of Gaul, between the Seine 
and the Loire. 

Aulestes, a king of the Etrurians when Aeneas 
came into Italy. Virg. Aen. 12, v. 290. 

AulStes, a general who assisted Aeneas in Italy 

with 100 ships. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 207. ^The 

surname of one of the Ptolemies, father to 
Cleopatra. 

Aulis, a daughter of Ogyges. Paus. Boeotic. 

A town of Boeotia near Chalcis on the sea 

coast, where all the Greeks conspired against 
Troy. They were detained there by contrary 
winds, by the anger of Diana, whose favourite 
stag had been killed by Agamemnon. To appease 
the resentment of the goddess, Agamemnon was 
obliged to sacrifice his own daughter Iphigenia, 
whom, however, Diana spared by substituting 
a ram. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 426. — Ovid. Met. 12, 

V. 9, &c. — Homer. IJ. 2, v. 303. 

Aulon, a mountain of Calabria, opposite 
Tarentum, famous for its wine, which, according 
to Horat. 2, od. 6, v. 18, is superior to that of 

Falcrnum. Martial. 13, ep. 125.— Strab. 6. 

A place of Messenia. Patis. 

Aulonius, a surname of Aesculapius. 

Aulus, a pracnomen common among the 

Romans. Gellius. Vid. Gellius. 

Auras, a European river, flowing into the Ister 
from mount Haemus. Herodot. 4, c. 49. 

Aurelia, a town of Hispania Baetica. ^The 

mother of J. Caesar. Sueton. in Caes. 74. A 

fishwoman. Juv. 4, v. 98 
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Aurelia lex, was enacted A.U.C. 653, by the 
praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, to invest the Sena- 
torian and Equestrian orders, and the Tribuni 

Aerarii, with judicial power. Another, A.U.C. 

678. It abrogated a clause of the Lex Cornelia, 
and permitted the tribunes to hold offices after 
the expiration of the tribuneship. 

Aurellanus, emperor of Rome after Flavius 
Claudius, was austere, and even cruel in the 
execution of the laws, and punished his soldiers 
with unusual severity. He rendered himself 
famous for his military character ; and his 
expedition against Zenobia, the celebrated queen 
of Palmyra, gained him great honours. He 
beautified Rome, was charitable to the poor, 
and the author of many salutary laws. He was 
naturally brave, and in all the battles he fought, 
it is said, he killed no less than 800 men with his 
own hand. In his triumph, he exhibited to the 
Romans people of 15 different nations, all of 
which he had conquered. He was the first 
emperor who wore a diadem. After a glorious 
reign of six years, as he marched against the 
northern barbarians, he was assassinated near 
Byzantium, A.D, 27 5 > January 29th, by his 
soldiers, whom Mnestheus had incited to rebel- 
lion against their emperor. This Mnestheus had 
been threatened with death, for some ill behaviour 
to the emperor, and therefore he meditated his 
death. The soldiers, however, soon repented of 
their ingratitude and cruelty to Aurelian, and 
threw Mnestheus to be devoured by wild beasts. 

A physician of the fourth century. 

Aurelius, emperor of Rome. Vid. Antoninus. 

A painter in the age of Augustus. PUn. 35. 

Victor, a historian in the age of Julian, 

two of whose compositions are extant — an 
account of illustrious men, and a biography of 

all the Caesars to Julian. Antoninus, an 

emperor. Vid. Antoninus. 

Aureolus, a general who assumed the purple 
in the age of Gallienus. 

Aurinia, a prophetess held in great veneration 
by the Germans. Tacit. Germ. 8. 

AurSra, a goddess, daughter of Hyperion and 
Thia or Thea, or, according to others, of Titan 
and Terra. Some say that Pallas, son of Crius 
and brother to Perseus, was her father ; hence 
her surname of Pallantias. She married Astraeus, 
by whom she had the winds, the stars, &c. Her 
amours with Tithonus and Cephalus are also 
famous ; by the former she had Memnon and 
Aemathion, and Phaethon by the latter. Vid. 
Cephalus and Tithonus. She had also an intrigue 
with Orion, whom she carried to the island of 
Delos, where he was killed by Diana’s arrows. 
Aurora is generally represented by the poets 
drawn in a rose-coloured chariot, and opening 
with her rosy fingers the gates of the east, pour- 
ing the dew upon the earth, and making the 
flowers grow. Her chariot is generally drawn by 
white horses, and she is covered with a veil. 
Nox and Somnus fly before her, and the constel- 
lations of Leaven disappear at her approach. 
She always sets out before the sun, and is the 
forerunner of his rising. The Greeks call her Eos. 
Homer. II. 8. Od. 10. Hymn, in Vener. — Ovid, 
Met. 3, 9, 15. — Apollod. I, 3. — Virg. Aen. 6, 
V. 535. — Varro de L. L. 5, &c. — Hesiod. Theog. 
—Hygin. pref. fab. 

Aurunce, an ancient town of Latium, built by 
Auson the son of Ulysses by Calypso. Virg. 
I Aen. 7, V. 727, &c. 
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Auschlsae, a people of Libya. Herodoi. 4 , c. i7i* 
Ausci, a people of Gaul. 

Auser, Auseris, or Anser, a river of Etruria, 
which, joins the Amus before it falls into the 
Tyrrhene sea. 

Auses, a people of Africa, whose virgins yearly 
fight with sticks in honour of Minerva. She who 
behaves with the greatest valour receives unusual 
honour, &c. Herodot. 4, c. 180. 

Auson, a son of Ulysses and Calypso, from whom 
the Ausones, a people of Italy, are descended. 
Ausonia, one of the ancient names of Italy, 
which it received from Auson the son of Ulysses. 
Virgil makes Aeneas speak of Ausonia by antici- 
pation. Vitg, Aen. 3, v. 171. 

Ausonius (A.D. 310-395), a poet, born at 
Bordeaux in Gaul, in the fourth century, pre- 
ceptor to Gratian son of the emperor Valen- 
tinian, and made consul by his pupil. His 
compositions have been long admired. The 
thanks he returned the emperor Gratian is one 
of the best of his poems, which were too often 
hurried for publication, and consequently not 
perfect. He was a man of letters rather than a 
poet, but some of his occasional verse has a 
certain charm. The most attractive is the 
Mosella, an account of a journey down the 
Moselle ; the most notorious the Cento Nuptialis, 
a highly indelicate piece composed of lines from 
Virgil. 

Auspices, a sacerdotal order at Rome, nearly 
the same as the Augurs. Vid. Augures. 

Auster, one of the winds blowing from the 
south, whose breath was pernicious to flowers as 
well as to health. He was parent of rain. Virg, 
Eel. 2, V. 58. VU. Venti. 

Austesion, a Theban, son of Tisamenus. His 
son Theras led a colony into an island which, 
from him, was called Thera. Herodot. 4. — Pans. 
Autobiiius, a painter, Plin. 35. 
Autochthdnes, the original inhabitants of a 
country who are the first possessors of it, and 
who have never mingled with other nations. 
The Athenians called themselves Autochthones, 
and boasted that they were as old as the country 
which they inhabited. Paus. i, c. 14. — Tacit, de 
Germ. — Cic. de Orat. 3, c. 83. 

Autdcles, an Athenian, sent by his country- 
men with a fleet to the assistance of Alexander 
of Pherae. 

Autocrates, a historian mentioned by Athen. 
9 & II. 

Autoldlae, a people of Mauritania descended 
from the Gaetuli, They excelled all their neigh- 
bours in running. Lucan. v. 677. 

Aut61j;^cus, a son of Mercury by Chione a 
daughter of Daedalion. He was one of the Argo- 
nauts. His craft as a thief has been greatly 
celebrated, tie stole the flocks of his neighbours, 
and mingled them with his own, after he had 
changed their marks. He did the same to 
Sisyphus son of Aeolus ; but Sisyphus was as 
crafty as Autolycus, and he knew his own oxen 
by a mark which he had made under their feet. 
Autolycus was so pleased with the artifice of 
Sisyphus, that he immediately formed an inti- 
macy with him, and even permitted him freely 
to enjoy the company of his daughter Anticlea, 
who became pregnant of Ulysses, and was soon 
after married to Laertes. Vid. Sisyphus, 
Laertes. Hygin. fab. 200, &c. — Ovid. Met. 1, 

fab. 8. — Apollod. i. — Homer. Od. 14. A son 

of Phryxus and Chalciope. Hygin, fab. 14. 


A follower of Aristotle, bom at Pitane 360 B.C., 
who expounded the geometry of the sphere for 
astronomical and geographical purposes. 
Automate, one of the Cyclades, called also 

Hera. Plm. 2, 6, 37. A daughter of Danaus. 

Autom^don, a son of Dioreus, who went to the 
Trojan war with 10 ships. He was the charioteer 
of Achilles, after whose death he served Pyrrhus 
in the same capacity. Homer. II. 9, 16, &c. — 
Virg. Aen. 2, v. 477. 

Automedtlsa, a daughter of Alcathous, killed 
by Tydeus. Apollod. 2. 

Autom^nes, one of the Heraclidae, king of 
Corinth. At his death, 779 B.C., annual magis- 
trates, called Prytanes, were chosen at Corinth, 
and their power continued 90 years, till Cypselus 
and his son Periander made themselves absolute. 
Automdli, a nation of Ethiopia. Herodot. 2. 
Autonoe, a daughter of Cadmus, who married 
Aristaeus, by whom she had Actaeon, often 
called Autoiieius heros. The death of her son 
\yid. Actaeon] was so painful to her, that she 
retired from Boeotia to Megara, where she soon 
after died. Paus. i, c. 44. — Hygin. fab. 179. — 

Ovid. Met. 3, v. 720. One of the Danaides. 

Apollod. 2. One of the Nereides. Hesiod. 

Theog. A female servant of Penelope. Homer. 

Od. 18. 

Autophradates, a satrap of Lydia, who re- 
volted from Artaxerxes. Diod. 

Autura, the Eure, a river of Gaul which falls 
into the Seine. 

Auxesia and Damia, two virgins who came 
from Crete to Troezen, where the inhabitants 
stoned them to death in a sedition. The Epidau- 
rians raised them statues by order of the oracle, 
when their country was become barren. They 
were held in great veneration at TroeaSen. 
Herodot. 5, c. 82. — Paus. 2, c. 30. 

Avarlcum, a strong and fortified town of Gaul, 
now called Bourges, the capital of Berry. Cues. 
Bell. Gall. 7. 

Avella, a town of Campania, abounding in 
nuts, whence nuts have been called avellinae. 
Sil. 8, V. 45, &c. — Virg. Aen. v. 740. 

Aventinus, a son of Hercules by Rhea, who 
assisted Turnus against Aeneas, and distin- 
guished himself by his valour. Virg. Aen. 7, 

V. 657. A king of Alba, buried upon mount 

Aventine. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 51. One of the 

seven hills on which part of the city of Rome 
was built. It was 13,300 feet in circumference, 
and was given to the people to build houses upon, 
by king Ancus Martins. It was not reckoned 
within the precincts of the city till the reign of 
the emperor Claudius, because the soothsayers 
looked upon it as a place of ill omen, as Remus 
had been buried there, whose blood had been 
criminally shed. The word is derived, according 
to some, ab avibus, because birds were fond of 
the place. Others suppose that it receives its 
name because Aventinus, one of the Alban kings, 
was buried upon it. Juno, the Moon, Diana, 
Bona Dea, Hercules, and the goddess of Victory 
and Liberty, had magnificent temples built upon 
it. Varro de L. L. 4. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 235. — 
Liv. I, c. 33. 

Avernus, or Averna, a lake of Campania near 
Baiae, whose waters were so unwholesome and 
putrid, that no birds were seen on its banks; 
hence its original name was aopvos, avibus carens. 
The ancients made it the entrance of hell, as also 
one of its rivers. Its circumference was five 
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stadia, and its depth could not be ascertained. 
The waters of the Avemus were indispensably 
necessary in all enchantments and magical pro- 
cesses. It may be observed that all lakes whose 
stagnant waters were putrid and offensive to 
the smell were indiscriminately called Avema. 
Virg. Aen. 4, v. 5, 12, &c. 1. 6, v. 201, &c. — Mela, 
2, c. 4. — Strab. 5. — Diod. 4 . — AristoL de Adm. 
Avesta, a book composed by Zoroaster. 
Avidienus, a rich and sordid man, whom 
Horat. styles happy, 2 Set. 2, v. 55. 

AvidJus Cassius, a man saluted emperor, 
A.D. 175. He reigned only three months, and 
was assassinated by a centurion. He was called 
a second Catiline, from his excessive love of 
bloodshed. Diod. 

Avienus (Rufus Festus), a poet in the age of 
Theodosius, who translated the Phaenomena of 
Aratus, as also all Livy, into iambic verses. 
Avitus, a governor of Britain under Nero. 

Tacit. A nn. 14. Alcinus, a Christian poet, who 

wrote a poem in six books on original sin, &c. 
Avium, a city between Tyre and Sidon. Strab. 
16. 

AxSnus, the ancient name of the Euxine sea. 
The word signifies inhospitable, which was highly 
applicable to the manners of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the coast. Ovid. 4. Trist. 4, v. 56. 
Axidchus, a philosopher, to whom a treatise, 
wrongly attributed to Plato, was dedicated. 
Axion, brother of Alphesiboea, murdered Alc- 
maeon his sister’s husband, because he wished 
to recover from her a golden necklace. Vid. 
Alcmaeon and Alphesiboea. 

Axiotea, a woman who regularly went in a 
man’s dress to hear the lectures of Plato. 
Axiothea, the wife of Nicocles king of Cyprus. 
Polyaen. 8. 

Axis, a town of Umbria. Propert. 4. 

Axius, a river of Macedonia. Herodot, 7, c. 123. 
Axona,“ a river of Belgic Gaul which falls into 
the Seine below Paris. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood were called Axones. 

Axur, or Anxur, a surname of Jupiter, who 
had a temple at Trachis in Thessaly. He was 
represented as a beardless youth. 

Axus, a town about the middle of Crete. 
Apollod. 

Azan, a mountain of Arcadia, sacred to Cybele. 

A son of Areas king of Arcadia by Erato, one 

of the Dryades. He divided his father’s kingdom 
with his brothers Aphidas and Elatus, and called 
his share Azania. There was in Azania a foun- 
tain called Clitorius, whose waters gave a dislike 
for wine to those who drank them. Vitruv. 8, 
c. z.—Ovid. Met. 15, v. 322.— Paws. 8, c. 4. 

Azlris, a place in Libya, surrounded on both 
sides by delightful hills covered with trees, and 
watered by a river where Battus built a town. 
Herodot. 4, c. i57- x ..u 

Azonax, a man who taught Zoroaster the art 
of magic, PUn. 30. 

Azorus, one of the Argonauts. 

AzOtus, now Asdod, a large town of Syria on 
the borders of the Mediterranean. Joseph, Ant. 
Jud. 15. 


B 

BablHu9, a Roman, who, by the help of a cer- 
tain herb, is said to have passed in six days from 
the Sicilian sea to Alexandria. PUn. pram. 10. 


Babilus, an astrologer in Nero’s age, who told 
the emperor to avert the danger which seemed 
to hang upon his head, from the appearance of a 
hairy comet, by putting all the leading men of 
Rome to death. His advice was faithfully fol- 
lowed. Sueion. in Ner. c. 36. 

Babylon, a son of Belus, who, as some suppose, 
founded a city which bears his name. A cele- 

brated city, the capital of the Assyrian empire, 
on the banks of the Euphrates. It had 100 
brazen gates ; and its walls, which were cemented 
with bitumen, and greatly enlarged and embel- 
lished by the activity of Semiramis, measured 
480 stadia in circumference, 50 cubits in thick- 
ness, and 200 in height. It was taken by Cyrus, 
539 B.C., after he had drained the waters of the 
Euphrates into a new channel, and marched his 
troops by night into the town, through the dried 
bed ; and it is said that the fate of the extensive 
capital was unknown to the inhabitants of the 
distant suburbs till late in the evening. Babylon 
became famous for the death of Alexander, and 
for the new empire which was afterwards estab- 
lished there under the Seleucidae. Vid. Syria, 
Its greatness was so reduced in succeeding ages, 
according to Pliny’s observations, that in his 
time it was but a desolate wilderness, and at 
present the place where it stood is unknown to 
travellers. The inhabitants were early ac- 
quainted with astrology. The history of Babylon 
begins about 2000 B.C. when the Amorites 
under Hammurabi, the great law-giver, made it 
their capital. But Babylon was also the heir of 
the old Sumerian civilization, which goes back 
to the fifth millennium and had its greatest ruler 
in Sargon, 2600 B.C., “ King of Sumer and 
Akkad.” After 2000 came the Hittites and the 
Kassites using horses for the first time in battle ; 
and then in 1300 the Assyrians under Shal- 
maneser broke away from Babylon and began 
a career of conquest which reached its height 
in 850 and came to an end in 612, when Nineveh 
was destroyed by Cyaxares. All through this 
period conflicts between Babylon and Assyria 
were frequent, and the city was often sacked 
and then rebuilt. When Assyria fell, the power 
of Babylon revived, and Nabopolassar estab- 
lished the last dynasty. His son Nebuchad- 
nezzar captured Jerusalem, 561, but Babylon 
was taken by Cyrus in 539 and became part of 
the Persian empire. Plin. 6, c. 26. — Herodot. 
i> 3« — Justin. I, &c. — Diod. z.—XenopJi. 

Cyrop. 7, &c. — Propert. 3, el. ii, v. 21. —Ovid. 

Met. 4, fab. 2. — Martial. 9, ep. 77. ^There is 

also a town of the same name near the Bubastic 
branch of the Nile, in Egypt. 

Babylonia, a large district in the fertile plairv 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Among 
its many cities in early times were Ur of the 
Chaldees and Kish, in later years Babylon and 

Nineveh.- The surname of Seleucia, which 

arose from the ruins of Babylon, under the suc- 
cessors of Alexandria. PUn, 6, c. 26. 

Babylonii, the inhabitants of Babylon, famous 
for their knowledge of astrology, first divided the 
year into 12 months, and the zodiac into 12 signs.’ 
Babyrsa, a fortified castle near Artaxata. 
Strab. II. ' 

BabytSice, a city of Armenia, whose inhabitants 
despised gold. Plin. 6, c. 27, 

Bacabasus, betrayed the snares of Artabanus, 
brother of Darius, against Artaxerxes. Justin. 

\ 3, c. I. 
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Baccbae, the priestesses of Bacchus. Paus, 2, 
c. 7* 

BacchanMia, festivals ia honour of Bacchus 
at Rome, the same as the Dionysia of the Greeks. 
Vid, Dionysia. 

Bacchantes, priestesses of Bacchus, who are 
represented at the celebration of the orgies 
almost naked, with garlands of ivy, with a 
thyrsus, and dishevelled hair. Their looks are 
wild, and they utter dreadful sounds, and clash 
different musical instruments together. They 
were also called Thyades and Maenades. Ovid. 
Met. 6, V. 592. — Horat. 3, od, 25. — Propert. 3, 
el. 21. — Lucan, i, v. 674. 

Bacchi, a mountain of Thrace, near Philippi. 

Appian. 

BacchiSidae, a Corinthian family descended 
from Bacchia daughter of Dionysius. In their 
nocturnal orgies they, as some report, tore to 
pieces Actaeon son of Melissus, which so enraged 
the father, that before the altar he entreated the 
Corinthians to revenge the death of his son, and 
immediately threw himself into the sea. Upon 
this the Bacchiadae were banished, and went to 
settle in Sicily, between Pachynum and Pelorus. 
Ovid, Met. 5, v. 407. — Strab. 8. 

Bacchides, a general who betrayed the town 
of Sinope to Lucullus. Strab. 12. 

Bacchis^ or Balus, king of Corinth, succeeded 
his father Prumnides. His successors were 
always called Bacchidae, in remembrance of the 
equity and moderation of his reign. The Bacchi- 
dae increased so much, that they chose one of 
their number to preside among them with regal 
authority, and it is said that the sovereign power 
continued in their hands nearly 200 years. Cypse- 
lus overturned this institution by making himself 
absolute. Strab, 8. — Paus. 2, c. 4. — Herodot. 5, 
c. ^z.—Ovid. Met. f.v. 407. 

Bacchium, a small island in the Aegean sea, 
opposite Smyrna. PUn. 5, c. 3. 

Bacchius and Bithus, two celebrated gladiators 
of equal age and strength ; whence the proverb 
to express equality ; Bithus contra Bacchium. 
Sueion. in Aug. — Horat, i, sat. 7, v. 20. 

Bacchus, was son of Jupiter and Semele the 
daughter of Cadmus. After she had enjoyed the 
company of Jupiter, Semele was deceived, and 
perished by the artifice of Juno. This goddess, 
always jealous of her husband’s amours, assumed 
the shape of Beroe, Semele’s nurse, and per- 
suaded Semele that the lover whom she enter- 
tained was not Jupiter, but a false lover, and 
that to prove his divinity she ought to beg of 
him, if he really were Jupiter, to come to her 
bed with the same majesty as when he courted 
the embraces of Juno. The artifice succeeded, 
and when Jupiter promised his mistress whatever 
she asked, Semele required him to visit her with 
all the divinity of a god. Jupiter was unable to 
violate his oath, and Semele unwilling to retract 
it ; therefore, as she was a mortal, and unable 
to bear the majesty of Jupiter, she was consumed 
and reduced to ashes. The child, of which she 
had been pregnant for seven months, was with 
difficulty saved from the flames, and put in his 
father’s thigh, where he remained the full time 
which he naturally was to have been in his 
mother's womb. From this circumstance 
Bacchus has been called Bimater. According 
to some, Dirce, a nymph of the Achelous, saved 
him from the flames. There are different tradi- 
tions concerning the manner of his education. 


Ovid says that, after his birth, he was brought 
up by his aunt Ino, and afterwards entrusted to 
the care of the nymphs of Nysa. Lucian sup- 
poses. that Mercury carried him, as soon as bom, 
to the nymphs of Nysa ; and Apollonius says 
that he was carried by Mercury to a nymph in 
the island of Euboea, whence he was driven by 
the power of Juno, who was the chief deity of 
the place. Some maintain that Naxus can boast 
of the place of his education, under the nymphs 
Philia, Coronis, and Clyda. Pausanias relates a 
tradition which prevailed in’ the town of Brasiae 
in Peloponnesus ; and accordingly mentions that 
Cadmus, as soon as he heard of his daughter’s 
amours, shut her up, with her child lately bom, 
in a coffer, and exposed them on the sea. The 
coffer was carried safe by the waves to the coast 
of Brasiae ; but Semele was found dead, and the 
child alive. Semele was honoured with a magni- 
ficent funeral, and Bacchus properly educated. 
This diversity of opinion shows that there were 
many of the same name. Diodorus speaks of 
three, and Cicero of a greater number ; but 
'among them all, the son of Jupiter and Semeis 
seems to have obtained the merit of the rest. 
Bacchus was identified with Osiris, and his 
history is drawn from the Egyptian traditions 
concerning that ancient king. Bacchus assisted 
the gods in their wars against the giants, and 
was cut to pieces ; but the son of Semele was 
not then bom. This tradition, therefore, is 
taken from the history of Osiris, who was killed 
by his brother Typhon, and the worship of 
Osiris was introduced by Orpheus into Greece, 
under the name of Bacchus. In his youth he 
was taken asleep in the island of Naxos, and 
carried away by some mariners whom he changed 
into dolphins, except the pilot, who had expressed 
some concern at his misfortune. His expedition 
into the east is most celebrated. He marched, at 
the head of an army composed of men, as well as 
of women, all inspired with divine fury, and 
armed with thyrsi, cymbals, and other musical 
instruments. The leader was drawn in a chariot 
by a lion and a tiger, and was accompanied by 
Pan and Silenus, and all the Satyrs. His con- 
quests were easy, and without bloodshed : the 
people easily submitted, and gratefully elevated 
to the rank of a god the hero who taught them 
the use of the vine, the cultivation of the earth, 
and the manner of making honey. Amidst his 
benevolence to mankind, he was relentless in 
punishing all want of respect to his divinity; 
and the punishment he inflicted on Pentheus, 
Agave, Lycurgus, &c., is well known. He has 
received the names of Liber, Bromius, Lyaeus, 
Evan, Thyonaeus, Psilas, &c., which are mostly 
derived from the places where he received adora* 
tion, or from the ceremonies observed in his 
festivals. As he was the god of vintage, of wine, 
and of drinkers, he is generally represented 
crowned with vine and ivy leaves, with a thyrsus 
in his hand. His figure is that of an effeminate 
young man, to denote the joys which commonly 
prevail at feasts ; and sometimes that of an old 
man, to teach us that wine taken immoderately 
will enervate us, consume our health, render us 
loquacious and childish like old men, and unable 
to keep secrets. The panther is sacred to him, 
because he went in his e^edition covered with 
the skin of that beast. T^he magpie is also his 
favourite bird, because in triumphs people were 
permitted to speak with boldness and liberty. 
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Bacchus is sometimes represented like an infant, 
holding a thyrsus and clusters of grapes with a 
horn. He often appears naked, and riding upon 
the shoulders of Pan, or in the arms of Silenus, 
who was his foster-father. He also sits upon a 
celestial globe, bespangled with stars, when 
identified with the Sun or Osiris of Egypt. 
The festivals of Bacchus, generally called Orgies, 
Bacchanalia, or Dionysia, were introduced into 
Greece from Egypt by Danaus and his daughters. 
The infamous debaucheries which arose from the 
celebration of these festivals are well known. 
Vid. Dionysia. The amours of Bacchus are not 
numerous. He married Ariadne, after she had 
been forsaken by Theseus in the island of Naxos ; 
and by her he had many children, among whom 
were Ceranus, Thoas, Oenopion, Tauropolis, &c. 
According to some, he was the father of Hyme- 
naeus, whom the Athenians made the god of 
marriage. The Egyptians sacrificed pigs to him, 
before the doors of their houses. The fir tree, the 
yew tree, the fig tree, the ivy, and the vine, were 
sacred to him ; and the goat was generally sacn- 
ficed to him, on account of the great propeiisity 
of that animal to destroy the vine. Accordmg 
to Pliny, he was the first who ever wore a crown. 
His beauty is compared to that of Apollo, and, 
like him, he is represented wilfti fine hair loosely 
flowing down his shoulders, and he is said to 
possess eternal youth. Sometimes he has horns, 
either because he taught the cultivation of the 
earth with oxen, or because Jupiter ^s father 
appeared to him in the deserts of Libya under 
the shape of a ram, and supplied his thirsty army 
with water. Bacchus went down to hell to re- 
cover his mother, whom Jupiter willingly inade 
a goddess, under the name of Thyone. ^e three 
persons of the name of Bacchus, whom Diodorus 
mentions, are : the one who conquered the Indies, 
and is surnamed the bearded Bacchus ; a soil cu 
Tupiter and Proserpine, who was represented 
with horns ; and the son of Jupiter and Semele, 
called the Bacchus of Thebes. Those mentioned 
bv Cicero are: a son of Proserpiim; a son of 
Nisus who built Nysa ; ^ son of Capnus, who 
reigned in the Indies; a son of Jupiter and the 
moon ; and a son of Thyone and Nisus. Ctc. de 
Nat. D.2 Sc s.—Paus. 2, c. 22, 37- L 3, c. 24. l. 5, 
c 10. &c.—Herodot. 1, c. 150. 1. 2, c. 42. 48, 49*— 
Plul in Isid. & Osir.—Diod. i, 3, Scc.-^rpheus 
in Dionys.—Apollod. i, c. 9. 1* 3* 

Met. 3, fab. 3, tkc.—Amor. 3, 1 . 3*— 3, v. 715. 

Hvsin. fab>. i55, — Phn. 7, c. 56. 1. 8, 

c 2 1 36, c. 5. — Homer. II. 6 . — Lact. de fals. 
Reh 1, c. 22.— Virg. G. 2 8cc.~-Eunptd. tn 
Bacch. — Lucian, de Sacrif. de Baccho. m dial. 
Deor. — Oppian. in Cyneg.—Ph-ilosirat. 
c. 50. — Senec. in Chor. Oedip.— Martial. 8, ep. 26. 

^ Bacchylidcs, born at Ceos, 507 
canon of nine lyric poets, nephew of Simonides 
Like Pindar he visited the court of Hiero at 
Syracuse, and wrote odes of victory and dithy- 
rambs, but his verse lacks Pindar s grandeur. A 
papyrus containing his poems 

hundred pieces, which ^®^®, 

F. G. Kenyon to form the Editio prtnceps. 

^'Bacenis, a wood of Germany. Caes. Bell. Gall. 

^Bacis* a famous soothsayer of Boeotia, Cic. 1, 
dJDi^. c. 34 A king of Corinth, called also 


Bacchis. Vid. Bacchis. An athlete of Troe- 

zen. Paus. 6. , , . 

Bactra (-orum), now Balkh, the capital of Bac- 
triana, on the river Bactros in Asia. Virg. G. 2, 

V. 138. — Strab. 2. , . r 

Bactri, or Bactriani, the inhabitants of 
Bactriana, who lived upon plunder, and were 
always under arms. They gave to their dogs 
those that died through old age or disease, and 
suffered slaves and strangers to take whatever 
liberties they pleased with their wives. They 
were conquered by Alexander the Great. Curt. 

4, c. 6, &c. — Plin. 6, c. 23. — Plui. in vitios. ad 
infel. suff.—Herodot. i & 3. 

Bactriana, a country of Asia, fruitful as wen 
as extensive. It formed once part of the Persian 
empire, on the eastern parts of which it is situ- 
ated. Zoroaster was the most ancient king of 
thig country, who taught his subjects_ the art of 
magic and astrology- Diod. 2. — Justin, i, c. i. 
Bactros, now Dahesh, a river on the borders of 
Asiatic Scythia, from which Bactriana receives 
its name. Lucan. 3, v. 267. . 

Bacuntius, a river of Pannoma, which lalls 
into the Save above Sinnium. 

Badaca, a town of Media. Tiiod. 19. 

Badia, a town of Spain. Val. Max. 3, c* 7* 
Badius, a Campanian, who challenged T. Q. 
Crispinus, one of his friends, by whom he was 
killed. Liv. 35, c. 18. _ 

Baduhennae, a place in the country of the 
Frisii, where 900 Romans were killed. Tacit. 

^Baebia^ie^,*was enacted for the election of four 

praetors every other year. Liv. 40. Another 

law by M. Baebius a tribune of the people, which 
forbade the ^vision of the lands, whilst it substi- 
tuted a yearly tax to be paid by the possessors, 
and to be divided among the people. Appian. 1. 
Baebius (M.), a Roman, in whose cpnsulship 
the tomb of Numa was discovered. Plut. in 

Num.—Val. Max. 1, c. i. Lucius, a Roman 

praetor, who, being surprised by the pgurians, 
fled to Marseilles, where he died three days after. 
Liv 37, c. 57. 

Baetis, a river of Spain, from which a part of 
the country has received the name of Baetica. 
It was formerly called Tartessus, and now bears 
the name of Guadalquivir. The wool produced 
there was so good that Baetica was an epithet of 
merit, applied to garments. Martial, 12, ep. ioo. 
Baeton, a Greek historian in the age of Alex- 
ander. , 

Bagistame, a delightful country of Media. 

Bagistanes, a friend of Bessus, whom he 
abandoned when he murdered Darius. Curt. 5, 

'^Bafidas, or Bagosas, an Egyptian eunuch in 
the court of Artaxerxes 9chus, so powerful t^. 
nothing could be done without his consent. He 
led some troops against the Jews, and profaned 
their temple. He poisoned Ochus, gave his flesh 
to cats, and made knife handles with his bones, 
because he had killed the god Apis. He placed 
on the throne Arses, the youngest of the slaugh- 
tered prince’s children, and afterwards put him 
to death. He was at last killed, 335 
Darius, whom, after raising to the crown, he had 
attempted to poison. Died. 16 & i7.~“ 
Another, greatly esteemed by Alexander. He 
was the cause that one of the satraps was put 
to death by the most excruciating torments. 
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Curt. 10, c. T.~-Flui. in Alex.—^Th.Q name of 
Bagoas occurs very frequently in Persian Iik- 
tory : and it seems that most of the eunuchs 
of the monarchs of Persia were generally known 
by that appellation. 

Bagodares, a friend of Bessus, whom he aban- 
doned when he attempted the life of Danus. 
Diod. 17. , „ , , u 

Bagophfines, a governor of Babylon, who, 
when Alexander approached the city, strewed ah 
the streets and burned incense on the altars, &c. 


Curt. 5, c. I. . , . , . 

Bagr^da, now Megerda, a river of Africa near 
Utica, where Regulus killed a serpent 120 feet 
long. PHft. 8, c. i4« _ . 

Bala, a surname of Alexander king of Syria. 
Justin. 35, c. I. , , , 

Balacrus, an officer in Alexander s army, who 

took Miletus. Curt. 4, c. 13. Another officer, 

who commanded some auxiliaries. Id. 4, c. 5. 

Balae, a city of Campania near the sea, founded 
by Baius, one of the companions of Ulysses. It 
was famous for its delightful situation and baths, 
where many of the Roman senators had country 
houses. Its ancient grandeur, however, has now 
disappeared, and Baiae, with its magnificent 
villas, has yielded to the tremendous earthquakes 
which afiQict and convulse Italy, and it is no 
longer to be found. Martial. 14, ep. 81. — Horat. 
I, ep. i.^Strab. 5* , ^ ^ 

Balanagrae, a town of Cyrene. Paus. 2, c. 20. 

Balanea, a town between Syria and Phoenicia. 
Plin. 5, c. 20. 

Balanus, a prince of Gaul, who assisted the 
Romans in their Macedonian war, A.U.C. 581. — 


Liv. 44, c. 14. , ^ ^ 

Balari, a people of Sardinia. Ltv. 41, c. 0. 
Balbillus (C.), a learned and benevolent man, 
governor of Egypt, of which he wrote the history, 
under Nero. Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 22. 

Balblnus, an admirer of Agna, mentioned 
Horat. I, sat. 3, v. 40.-; — A Roman who, after 
governing provinces with credit and honour, 
assassinated the Gordians, and seized the purple. 
He was some time after murdered by his soldiers. 


A.D. 230, 

Balbus, a mountain of Africa, famous for the 
retreat of Masinissa, after he had fought a battle 
against Syphax. 

Balbus (L.), a lawyer, &c., one among the pupils 

of Scaevola. A man killed by the assasssins 

of the triumvirs. 

BaleSres, three islands in the Mediterrpean, 
to-day called Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, off 
the coast of Spain. The inhabitants were expert 
archers and slingers, besides great pirates. We 
are told by Florus, that the mothers never gave 
their children breakfast before they had struck 
with an an'ow a certain mark in a tree. When a 
woman was married, she was not admitted to 
her husband’s bed before she had received the 
embraces of all her relations. The inhabitants 
were naturally of a lascivious propensity, and in 
their wars they required nothing but females and 
wine, and often exchanged four men for one 
woman. Strah. 14. — Flor. 3, c. 8. — Diod. 5« 

Bnletus, a son of Hippo, who first founded 
Corinth. Paterc. i, c. 3. 

Balista, a mountain of Liguria. Ltv. 40, c. 41. 

Balius, a horse of Achilles. Homer. II. 16, 


V. 146. 

Ballondti, a people of European Sarmatia. 
Place, 6, V. 160. 


Balneae (baths), were very numerous at Rome, 
private as well as public. In the ancient times 
simplicity was observed ; but in the age of the 
emperors they became expensive; they were 
used after walking, exercise, or labour, and were 
deemed more necessary than luxurious. Under 
the emperors it became so fashionable to bathe, 
that without this the meanest of the people 
seemed to be deprived of one of the necessaries 
of life. There were certain hours of the day 
appointed for bathing, and a small piece of 
money admitted the poorest, as well as the most 
opulent. In the baths there were separate apart- 
ments for the people to dress and to undress ; and 
after they had bathed, they commonly covered 
themselves, the hair was plucked out of the skin, 
and the body rubbed over with a pumice stone, 
and perfumed to render it smooth and fair. The 
Roman emperors generally built baths, and all 
endeavoured to eclipse each other in the magnifi- 
cence of the building. It is said that Diocletian 
employed 40,000 of his soldiers in building his 
baths ; and when they were finished, he de- 
stroyed all the workmen. Alexander Severus 
first permitted the people to use them in the 
night, and he himself often bathed with the 
common people. For some time both sexes 
bathed promiscuously and without shame, and 
the edicts of the emperors proved abortive for a 
while in abolishing that indecent custom, which 
gradually destroyed the morals of the people. 
They often read while bathing, and we find many 
compositions written in the midst of this luxuri- 
ous enjoyment. 

Balventius, a centurion of _ great valour m 
Caesar’s army, killed by Ambiorix. Caes. Bell. 
Gall. 5, c. 35- 

Balyras, a river of Peloponnesus. Paus. 4, c. 33. 
Bamuruae, a people of Libya. Ital. 3, v. 303. 
Bantia, now St. Maria de Vanse, a town of 
Apulia, whence Bantinus. Horat. 3, od. 4, v. 15. 
Bantius (L.), a gallant youth of Nola, whom 
Hannibal found after the battle of Cannae, almost 
dead among the heaps of slain. He was sent 
home with great humanity, upon which he 
resolved to betray his country to so generous 
an enemy. Marcellus the Roman general heard 
of it, and rebuked Bantius, who continued firm and 
faithful to the interest of Rome. Liv. 35, c. 15. 
Baph^rus, a river of Macedonia. Liv. 44, c. 6. 
Baptae, the priests of Cotytto, the goddess of 
lasciviousness and debauchery at Athens. Her 
festivals were celebrated in the night ; and so 
infamous and obscene was the behaviour of the 
priests, that they disgusted even Cotytto herself, 
though the goddess of obscenity. Juv. 2, v. 91. 
A comedy of Eupolis, on which men are intro- 
duced dancing on the stage, with all the indecent 
gestures of common prostitutes. 

Baraei, a people of Colchis and Iberia, who 
burnt the bodies of their friends who died by 
disease, but gave to the fowls of the air such as 
fell in war. Aelian. dc Anim. 10, c. 22- 
Barathrum, a deep and obscure gulf at Athens, 
where criminals were thrown. — — The word is 
applied to the infernal regions by Val. Place. 2, 
V. 86 & 192. 

BarbSri, a name originally applied to those 
who spoke inelegantly, or with harshness and 
difficulty. The Greeks and Romans generally 
called all nations, except their own, by the 
despicable name of Barbarians. 

Barb&ria, a river of Macedonia. Liv, 44, c. 
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31. name given to Phrygia and Troy, 

Horat. I, ep. 2, v. 7. 

Barb^tus, the surname of a Roman family. 
Sueton. Cl. 21. 

BarbosthSnes, a mountain of Peloponnesus, 

10 miles from Sparta. Liv. 35, c. 27 - 
BarbythSce, a city of Persia. PUn. 6, c. 27. 
Barca, the surname of a noble family at Car- 
thage, from which Hannibal and Hamilcar were 
descended. By means of their bribes and in- 
fluence, they excited a great faction, which is 
celebrated in the annals of Carthage by the name 
of the Barcaean faction, and at last raised them- 
selves to power, and to the independent disposal 
oJE all the of&ces of trust or emolument in the 

state. Liv. 21, c. 2 & 9. A friend of Cato 

the elder. Pint, in Cat. 

Barcaei, or Barcitae, a warlike nation of 
Africa, near the city of Carthage. Virg. Am. 4, 

V. 43- 

Barce, the nurse of Sichaeus. Virg. Aen. 4, 

V. 632, A large country of Africa. Also a 

city about nine miles from the sea, founded by 
the brothers of Arcesilaus king of Cyrene, 515 
years before the Christian era. Strabo says that 
in his age it was called Ptolemais ; but this 
arises because most of the inhabitants retired^ to 
Ptolemais, which was on the sea coast, to enrich 
themselves by commerce. Sir ah. 17. — Ptol. 4, 

c. 4, A small village of Bactriana, where the 

people who had been taken prisoners by Darius 

in Africa, were confined. Herodot. 4, c. 204. 

A city of Media. Justin. 1, c. 7. 

Bardaei, a people of Illyricum concerned in 
the factions of Marius. Plut. in Mario. 

Bardi, a celebrated sacerdotal order among the 
ancient Gauls, who praised their heroes, and pub- 
lished their fame in their verses, or on musical 
instruments. They were so esteemed and re- 
spected by the people that, at their sight, two 
armies which were engaged in battle laid down 
their arms, and submitted to their orders. They 
censured, as well as commended, the behaviour 
of the people. Lucan, i, v. 447. — Strab. 4. — 
Marcell. 15, c. 24. 

Bardyllis, an Ill^^ian prince, whose daughter 
Bircenna married king Pyrrhus. Plut. in Pyrrh. 
Bareas Soranus, a youth killed by his tutor 
Egnatius, a Stoic philosopher. Juv. 3, v. 116. 
Bares, a naval officer of Persia, who wished to 
destroy Cyrene, but was opposed by Amasis. 
Herodot. 4, c. 203. 

Barg^sli, a people of Spain, at the east of the 
Iberus. Liv. 21, c. 19, 

Bargyliae, a town of Caria. 

BarXne, a prostitute whom Horace accuses of 
perjury, 2, od. 8. 

Barisses, one of the seven conspirators against 
the usurper Smerdis. Ctesias. 

Barium, a town of Apulia, on the Adriatic, 
now called Bari, and remarkable for its fine fish. 
Horat. I, sat. 5, v. 97. , 

Barnuus, a town of Macedonia near Heraclea. 
Strab. 7. ■ 

Barrus, a man ridiculed by Horace as proud 
of his beauty. Horat. i, sat. 6, v. 30. 

Barsine, or Barsene, a daughter of Darius, 
who married Alexander, by whom she had a son 
called Hercules. Cassander ordered her and her 
child to be put to death. Justin. 13, c. 2. 1 . 15, 
c. 2.— Arrian. 

Barzaentes, a satrap who revolted from Alex- 
ander. Curt. 8, c. 13. 
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Barzanes, a king of Armenia, tributary to 
Ninus. Diod. 2. 

Basilea, a daughter of Coelus and Terra, who 

w’as mother of all the gods. Diod. 3. An 

island to the north of Gaul, famous for its amber. 

Diod. 5. An island in the Euxine sea. PHn. 

4, c. 13. 

BasiUdae, European Sarmatians, descended 
from Hercules and Echidna. Mela, 2, c. i. 
Basilides, the father of Herodotus, who, with 
others, attempted to destroy Strattes tyrant of 

Chios. Herodot. 8, c. 132. A family who held 

oligarchical power at Erythrae. Strab. 14. 

A priest of mount Carmel, who foretold 

m an y momentous events to Vespasian, when he 

offered sacrifices. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 87. Sueton. 

in Vesp. 7. 

Basilipotamos, the ancient name o the 
Eurotas. Strab. 6. 

Basilis, a historian who wrote concerning 

India. A then. A city of Arcadia, built by 

Cypselus, near the river Alpheus. Paus. 8, c. 29. 
Basilius, a river of Mesopotamia falling into 

the Euphrates. Strab. A celebrated bishop 

of Africa, very animated against the Arians, 
whose tenets and doctrines he refuted with 
warmth, but great ability. He was eloquent as 
well as ingenious, and possessed of all those 
abilities which constitute the persuasive orator 
and the elegant writer. Erasmus placed him 
in the number of the greatest orators of antiquity. 
He died in his 51st year, A.D. 379. 

Basilus, a general who assisted Antony. Lucan. 

4, V. 416. An insignificant lawyer. Juv. 7, 

V, 146. A praetor who plundered the pro- 

vinces. Id. 10, V. 222. 

Bassae, a place of Arcadia, where Apollo had 
a temple. Paus. 8, c. 30 & 41. _ 

Bassania, a town of Macedonia near Illyricum. 
Liv. 44, c. 30. 

Bass&reus, a surname of Bacchus, from the 
dress or long robe, called Bassaris, which his 
priests wore. Horat. i, od. i&. 

Bass&rides, a name given to the votaries of 
Bacchus, and to Agave by Persius, which seems 
derived from Bassara, a town of Libya sacred to 
the god, or from a particular dress worn by his 
priestesses, and so called by the Thracians. Per- 
sius, I, V. lOI. 

Bassus Aufidius, a historian in the age of 
Augustus, who wrote on the Germanic war. 

Qxantil. 10, c, i. Caesius, a lyric poet in Nero’s 

age, to whom Persius addressed his sixth satire. 

Some of his verses are extant. Julius, an 

orator in the reign of Augustus, some of whose 

orations have been preserved by Seneca. A 

man spoken of by Horat. i, od. 36, v. 14, and 
described as fond of wine and women. 
Bastarnae, or Basternae, a people of Euro- 
pean Sarmatia, destroyed by a sudden storm as 
they pursued the Thracians. Liv. 40, v. 58. — 
Ovid. TrisU 2, v. 198. — Strab. 7. 

Bastia, the wife of Metellus. Liv. epit. 8g. 
Bata, a seaport of Asia, on the Euxine, opposite 
Sinope. Strab. 6. , . ^ 

Batavi, a people of Germany who inhabited 
that part of the Continent known under the 
modem name of Plolland, and called by the 
ancients, Batavorum insula. Liv. 4, c. 15. — 
Lucan, i, v. 431. 

Bathos, a river near the Alpheus. Paus. 8 , c. 29* 
Bathycles, a' celebrated artist of Magnesia. 
Paus. 3, c. 19. 
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Bathj'llus, a beautiful youth of Samos, greatly 
beloved by Polycrates the tyrant, and by 

Anacreon. Horat. ep. 14, v. 9. Maecenas 

was also fond of a youth of Alexandria, of the 

same name. /wu. 6, v. 63. An actor and 

freedman of Augustus. Vid. Pylades. A cele- 

brated dancer in Domitian’s reign. Jtiv. 6, v. 63. 

A fountain of Arcadia. Paus, 8, c. 31. 

Batia, a naiad who married Oebalus. Apollod. 

3, c- 10. A daughter of Teucer, who married 

Dardanus. Id. 

Batiatus (Lent.), a man of Campania, who kept 
a house full of gladiators who rebelled against 
him. Plut. in Cras. 

Batina, or Bantina. Vid. Bantia. 

Batis, a eunuch, governor of Gaza, who, upon 
being unwilling to yield, was dragged round the 
city tied by the heels to Alexander’s chariot. 
Curt. 4, c. 6. 

Bato, a Dardanian, who revolted to Rome from 
king Philip. Liv. 31, c. 28, 

Baton, of Sinope, wrote commentaries on 

Persian affairs. Strab. 12. A charioteer of 

Amphiaraus. Paus. 5, c. 17. 

Batrachomyomachia, a poem, describing the 
figfii between frogs and fnicg, written in the 
Homeric style, which has been printed sometimes 
with the Iliad or Odyssey. 

Batti&dcs, a name given to the poet Calli- 
machus who came from Cyrene. Ovid, in Ibin. 

V. 53. A name given to the people of Cyrene 

from king Battus. Ital. 3, v. 253. 

Battis, a girl, celebrated by Philetas the elegiac 
poet. Ovid. Trist. i, d. 5. 

Battus I., a Lacedaemonian who, on the advice 
of the oracle at Delphi, built the town of Cyrene, 
630 B.C., with a colony from the island of Thera. 
He was son of Polymncstus and Phronime, and 
reigned in the town he had founded, and after 
death received divine honours. The difficulty 
with which he spoke first procured him the name 
of Battus. Herodot. 4, c. 153, See. — Paus. 10, 
c. 15. The second of that name was grand- 

son of Battus I. by Arcesilaus. He succeeded 
his father on the throne of Cyrene, and was sur- 
named Felix, and died 554 B.C. Herodot. 4, 
c. 159, &c. A shepherd of Pylos, who pro- 

mised Mercury that he would not discover his 
having stolen the flocks of Admetus, which 
Apollo tended. He violated his promise, and 
was turned into a pumice stone. Ovid. Met. 2, 

V. 702. A general of Corinth against Athens. 

Thucyd. 4, c. 43. A buffoon of Caesar’s. Plut. 

Sytnp. 6. 

Battilutn, a town of Campania, whose inhabi- 
tants assisted Turnus against Aeneas, Virg. Aen, 

7, V. 739* 

BatQlus, a surname of Demosthenes, from his 
effeminacy when young. Plut. in Demost. 

Baubo, a woman who received Ceres when she 
sought her daughter all over the world, gave her 
some water to quench her thirst, and by her 
unseemly behaviour made the goddess smile. 
Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 7. 

Baucis, an old woman of Phrygia, who, with 
her husband Philemon, lived in a small cottage, 
in a penurious manner when Jupiter and Mer- 
cury travelled in disguise over Asia. The gods 
came to the cottage, where they received the 
best things it afforded ; and Jupiter was so 
pleased with their hospitality, that ho meta- 
morphosed their dwelling into a magnificent 
temple, of which Baucis and her husband were 


made priests. After they had lived happy to an 
extreme old age, they died both at the same 
hour, according to their request to Jupiter, that 
one might not have the sorrow of following the 
other to the grave. Their bodies were changed 
into trees before the doors of the temple. Ovid. 
Met. 8, V. 631, &c. 

Bavius and Maevius, two stupid and male- 
volent poets in the age of Augustus, who attacked 
the superior talents of the contemporary writers. 
Virg. Eel. 3. 

Bauli, a small town of Latium near Baiae. ItaU 
12, V. 155. 

Bazaentes, a friend of Bessus, &c. 

Bazaria, a country of Asia. Curt. 8, c. i. 
Bebius, a famous informer in Vespasian’s reign. 
Juv. I, V. 35. Vid. Baebius. 

BebrJ^ce, a daughter of Danaus, who is said to 
have spared her husband. Most authors, how- 
ever, attribute that character of humanity to 
Hypermncslra. Vid. Danaides. 

Bebr^ces, or Bebr^cii, a nation of Asia near 
Pontus, of Thracian origin, and, ‘according to 
Arrian, descended from Bcbryce. They were 
expert in boxing with the cestus. The Argonauts 
touched on their coasts in their expedition to 
Colchis. Apollod. 1. — Strab. 7 & 12. 

Bebr^cia, an ancient name of Bithynia, from 
Bebryce the daughter of Danaus. Strab. 13. — 
Virg. Aen. 5, V. 373. 

Bedri^icum, now Caneto, a village between 
Cremona and Verona, where Vitcllius overcame 
Otho. Juv. 2, V. 106. — Tacit. 3, Hist, x, c. 15. 
Belemlna, a town of Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 21. 
BelSnus, a divinity of the Gauls, the same as 
the Apollo of the Greeks, and the Homs of the 
Egyptians. 

Beiephantes, a Chaldean, who, from his know- 
ledge of astronomy, told Alexander that his 
entering Babylon would be attended with fatal 
consequences to him. Died. 17. 

Belesis, priest of Babylon, who told Arbaccs 
governor of Media that he should reign one day 
in the place of Sardanapalus. His prophecy was 
verified, and he was rewarded by the new king 
with the government of Babylon, 826 B.C. 
Diod. 2. 

Bclgae, a warlike people of ancient Gaul, separ- 
ated from the Ccltae by the rivers Matrona and 
Sequana. Their country, according to Strabo, 
extended from the Rhine to the river by modems 
called the Loire. Caes. Bell. Gall, i & 2. 
Belglca, one of the four provinces of Gaul near 
the Rhine. 

Belgium, the capital of Gallia Belgica. The 
word is often used to express- the whole country. 
Cacs. Bell Gall. 5, c. 24. 

Belgius, a general of Gaul, who destroyed an 
army of Macedonians. Justin. 23, c. 2.“- Polyb. 2. 
Bolides, a surname given to the daughters of 
Belus, Ovid. Met. 4, v. 463. 

Bolides, a name applied to Palamedes, as 
de.scende(l from Iliehis. Virg. Aen. 2, v, 82. 
Belisama, the name of Mnerva among the 
Gauls, signifying queen of heaven. Caes. Bell. 
Call. 6, 

Belisarius, a celebrated general, who, in a 
degenerate and effeminate age, in the reign of 
Justinian emperor of Constantinople, renewed all 
the glorious victories, buttles, and triumphs which 
had rendered the first Romans so distinguished 
in the time of their republic. Ho died after a 
life of .military glory, and the trial of royal in- 
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gratitude, in the 565th year of the Christian era. 
The story of his begging charity, with date oholum 
Belisario, is said to be a fabrication of modern 
times. 

Belistida, a woman who obtained a prize at 
Olympia. Paus. 5, c. 8. 

Belitae, a nation of Asia. Curt. 4, c. 12. 
Bellerdphoii, a son of Glaucus king of Ephyre 
by Eurymede, was at first called Hipponous. 
His second name was probably given him after 
his exploits and means “slayer of monsters”; 
but some say that he killed his brother Bellerus, 
and after the murder fled to the court of Proetus 
king of Argos. As he was of a handsome appear- 
ance, the king’s wife, called Antaea or Sthenoboea, 
fell in love with him ; and as he slighted her 
passion, she accused him before her husband of 
attempts upon her virtue. Proetus, unwilling to 
violate the laws of hospitality by punishing Bel- 
lerophon, sent him away to his father-in-law 
lobates king of Lycia, and gave him a letter, in 
which he begged the king to punish with death 
a man who had so dishonourably treated his 
daughter. From that circumstance, all letters 
which are of an unfavourable tendency to the 
bearer have been called letters of Belleropkon. 
lobates, to satisfy his son-in-law, sent Bellero- 
phon to conquer a horrible monster called 
Chimaera, in which dangerous expedition he 
hoped, and was even assured, he must perish. 
Vid. Chimaera. But the providence of Minerva 
supported him, and, with the aid of the winged 
horse Pegasus, he conquered the monster, and 
returned victorious. After this lobates sent him 
against the Solymi, in hopes of seeing him de- 
stroyed ; but he obtained another victory, and 
conquered afterwards the Amazons, by the king’s 
order. At his return from the third expedition, 
he was attacked by a party sent against him by 
lobates ; but he destroyed all his assassins, and 
convinced the king that innocence is always pro- 
tected by the gods. Upon this, lobates no longer 
sought to destroy his life ; but he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and made him his suc- 
cessor on the throne of Lycia, as he was without 
male issue. Some authors have supported that 
he attempted to fly to heaven upon the horse 
Pegasus, but that Jupiter sent an insect, which 
stung the horse, and threw down the rider, who 
wandered upon the earth in the greatest melan- 
choly and dejection till the day of his death, 
one generation before the Trojan war. Bellero- 
phon had two sons, Isander, who was killed in 
his war against the Solymi, and Hippolochus, who 
succeeded to the throne after his death, besides 
one daughter called Hippodamia, who had 
Sarpedon by Jupiter. The wife of Bellerophon 
is called PhUonoe by Apollodorus, and Achemone 
by Homer. Homer, II. 6, v. 156, &,c.-—Juv. 10. 
—■ApoUod. 2, c. 3. 1 - 3 , c. i.—Hygin. fab. 157 & 
243. P. A. 2 , c. iB.-^Hesiod. Theog. v. 325*— 
Horat. 4, od. it, v. 26.— -PaMS. 9, c. 31. 

BelliSrus, or Beller, a brother of Hipponous. 
Vid. Bellerophon. 

BelliSnus a Roman whose house was set on 
fire at Caesar’s funeral. Cic. Phil. 2, c. 36, 

BellOnn, the goddess of war, daughter of 
Phorcys and Ceto, was called by the Greeks 
Pnyo, and often confounded with Minerva. She 
was anciently called Duellona, and was the sister 
of Mars, or, according to others, his daughter or 
his wife. She prepared the chariot of Mars when 
be was going to war ; and she appeared in battles 
D* 


armed with a whip to animate the combatants, 
with dishevelled hair, and a torch in her hand. 
The Romans paid great adoration to her ; hut 
she was held in the greatest veneration by the 
Cappadocians, and chiefly at Comana, where she 
had about 3000 priests. Her temple at Rome 
was near the Porta Carmentalis. In it the 
senators gave audience to foreign ambassadors, 
and to generals returned from war. At the gate 
was a small column called the column of war, 
against which they threw a spear whenever war 
was declared against an enemy. The priests’ of 
this goddess consecrated themselves by great 
incisions in their body, and particularly in the 
thigh, of which they received the blood in their 
hands to offer as a sacrifice to the goddess. In 
their wild enthusiasm they often predicted blood- 
shed and wars, the defeat of enemies, or the 
besieging of towns. Juv. 4, v. 124. — Varro de 
L. L. 5. — Hesiod. Theog. v, 270. — Paus. 4, c. 30. — 
Virg. Aen. 8, v. 703. — Stat. Theb. 2, v. 718. I..7, 
v. 73. — Ital. 5, V. 221. 

Bellonarii, the priests of Bellona. 

Bellov^ci, a people of Gaul conquered by J. 
Caesar. They inhabited the modern Beauvais 
in the tie de France. Cues. Bell. Gall. 2, c. 4. 

Bellovesus, a king of the Celtae, who, in the 
reign of Tarquin Priscus, was sent at the head 
of a colony to Italy by his uncle Ambigatus. 
Liv. 5, c. 34. 

Belon, a general of Alexander’s. Curt. 6, c. ii. 

A city and river of Hispania Baetica. 

Sirab. 3. 

Belus, one of the most ancient kings of Baby- 
lon, about 1800 years before the age of Semiramis, 
was made a god after death, and worshipped with 
much ceremony by the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. He was supposed to be the son of the 
Osiris of the Egyptians. The temple of Belus 
was the most ancient and most magnificent in the 
world. It was the original of the tower of Babel, 
which was converted into a temple. It had lofty 
towers, and it was enriched by all the succeed- 
ing monarchs till the age of Xerxes, who, after 
his unfortunate expedition against Greece, plun- 
dered and demolished it. Among the riches it 
contained were many statues of massive gold, 
one of which was 40 feet high. In the highest 
of the towers was a magnificent bed, where the 
priests daily conducted a woman, who, as they 
said, was honoured with the company of the god. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. lo.—Herodot. 1, c. 181, &c.— 

Sirab. 16. — Arrian. 7. — Diod. i, &c. A king 

of Egypt, son of Epaphus and Libya, and father 

of Agenor. Another, son of Phoenix the son 

of Agenor, who reigned in Phoenicia. A river 

of Syria, where the making of glass was first 
invented. Plin. 5, c. 19- ^ , 

BenScus, a lake of Italy, now Lago dt Garda, 
from which the Mincius flows into the Po ; 
described by Virgil as fluctibus adsurgens 
fremituque marcino “rising with the swell and 
roar of ocean.” Virg. G. 2, v. x6o. Aen. 10, 
V. 205. 

Bendidium, a temple of Diana Bendis. Liv. 
38, c. 41- , 

Bendis, a name of Diana among the Thracians 
and their northern neighbours. Sirab. 9. Her 
festivals, called Bendidia, were introduced from 
Thrace into Athens. ^ . 

Beneventum, a town of the Hirpmi, built by 
Diomedes, 28 miles from Capua. Its original 
name was Maleventum, changed into the more 
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auspicious form of Beneventum when the Romans 
had a colony there. It abounds in remains of 
ancient sculpture above any other town in Italy. 
PUn. 3, c. II. 

Benthesicyme» a daughter of Neptune the 
nurse of Eumolpus. Apollod. 3, c. 15. 

BepolitHnus, a youth whose life was saved by 
the delay of the executioner, who wished not to 
stain the youth’s fine clothes with blood. Pint, 
de Virt, MuL 

Beraea, a town of Syria, 90 miles from the sea, 
and 100 from the Euphrates, now called Aleppo. 

Berbicae, a nation who destroyed their rela- 
tions when arrived at a certain age. Adian. 
V. H. 4, c. I. 

Berecynthia, a surname of Cybele, from mount 
Berecynthus in Phrygia, where she was particu- 
larly worshipped. She has been celebrated in a 
poem by Catullus. Diod. 5. — StaL Theb. 4, v. 
782. — Virg. Aen. 9, v. 82. 

Berenice, “ bringer of victory,” a woman famous 
for her beauty, mother of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
by Lagus. Adian. V. H. 14, c. 43. — Theocrit . — 

Pans. I, c. 7. A daughter of Philadelphus, 

who married Antiochus king of Syria, after he 
had divorced Laodice his former wife. After the 
death of Philadelphus, Laodice was recalled, and 
mindful of the treatment which she had received, 
she poisoned her husband, placed her son on the 
vacant throne, and murdered Berenice and her 
child at Antioch, where she had fled, 248 B.C. 

A daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who usurped 

her father’s throne for some time, strangled her 
husband Seleucus, and married Archelaus, a 
priest of Bellona. Her father regained his power, 

and put her to death 55 B.C. The wife of 

Mithridates, who, when conquered by Lucullus, 
ordered all his wives to destroy themselves, in 
fear the conqueror should offer violence to them. 
She accordingly drank poison, but this not oper- 
ating soon enough, she was strangled by a 

eunuch. The mother of Herod Agrippa, who 

shines in the history of the Jews as daughter-in- 

law of Herod the Great. A daughter of Herod 

who married her uncle, and afterwards Polemon 
king of Cilicia. She was accused by Juvenal of 
committing incest with her brother. It is said 
that she was passionately loved by Titus, who 
would have made her empress but for fear of the 

people. A wife of king Attalus. Another, 

daughter of Philadelphus and Arsinoe, who mar- 
ried her own brother Euergetes, whom she loved 
with much tenderness. When he went on a 
dangerous expedition, she vowed all the hair of 
her head to the goddess Venus, if he returned. 
Some time after his victorious return, the locks 
which were in the temple of Venus disappeared ; 
and Conon, an astronomer, to make his court to 
the queen, publicly reported that Jupiter had 
carried them away, and had made them a con- 
stellation. She was put to death by her son, 
221 B.C. Caiull. 67. — Bygin. P. A. 2, c. 24. — 

Justin. 26, c. 3. This name is common to 

many of the queens and princesses in the Ptolc- 

mean family in Egypt. A city of Libya. 

Strab. — Mela, 3, c. 8. Two towns of Arabia. 

Strab. 16. One in Egypt on the Red sea, 

where the ships from India generally landed 

their cargoes. PHn. 6, c. 23. Another near 

the Syrtes. Id. 17. 

Berenlcis, a part of Africa near the town of 
Berenice. Lucan. 9, v. 523. 

Bergion and Albion, two giants, sons of 
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Neptune, who opposed Hercules as he attempted 
to cross the Rhone, and were killed with stones 
from heaven. Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Bergistfiiil, a people of Spain, at the east of 
the Iberus. Liv. 34, c. 16. 

Beris, or Baris, a river of Cappadocia. A 

mountain of Armenia. 

Bermius, a mountain of Macedonia. Herodot. 
8, c. 138. 

Beroe, an old woman of Epidaurus, nurse of 
Semele. Juno assumed her shape when she per- 
suaded Semele not to grant her favours to Jupiter 
if he did not appear in the majesty of a god. 

Ovid. Met. 3, V. 278. The wife of Doryclus, 

whose form was assumed by Iris at the instiga- 
tion of Juno, when she advised the Trojan 
women to burn the fleet of Aeneas in Sicily. 

Virg. Aen. 5, v. 620. One of the Oceanides, 

attendant upon Cyrene. Virg. G. 4, v. 341. 
Beroea, a town of Thessaly. Cic. Pis. 36. 
Beronice. Vid. Berenice. 

Berdsus, a native of Babylon, priest of Belus. 
He passed into Greece, and remained a long time 
at Athens. He composed a history of Cha'ldaea, 
and signalized himself by his astronomical pre- 
dictions, and was rewarded for his learning with 
a statue in the gymnasium at Athens. The age 
in which he lived is not precisely known, though 
some fix it in the reign of Alexander, or 268 
B.C. Some fragments of his Chaldaean history 
are preserved by Josephus, contra Apion. & in 
Antiq. Jud. 105. The book that is now extant 
under his name, and speaks of kings that never 
existed, is a fabrication. 

Berrhoea, a town of Macedonia. Thucyd, i. 
c. 6x. 

Berj^tus, now Beirut, an ancient town of 
Phoenicia, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
famous in the age of Justinian for the study of 
law. PUn, 5, c. 20. 

Besa, a fountain in Thessaly. Strab. 8. 
Besidilae, a town of the Bruttii. Liv. 30, c. 19. 
Besippo, a town of Hispania Baetica, where 
Mela was born. Mela, 2, c. 6. 

Bessl, a people of Thrace, on the left side of 
the Strymon, who lived upon rapine. Ovid. 
Trist. 4, el. i, v. 67. — Herodot. 7, c. iix. 

Bessus, a governor of Bactriana, who, after 
the battle of Arbcla, seized Darius his sovereign 
and put him to death. After this murder, he 
assumed the title of king, and was some time 
after brought before Alexander, who gave him 
to Oxatres the brother of Darius. The prince 
ordered his hands and ears to be cut off, and his 
body to be exposed on a cross, and shot at by 

the soldiers. Justin. 12, c. 5.— Curt. 6 & 7. 

A parricide who discovered the murder he had 
committed, upon observing a nest of swallows, 
which, as he observed, reproached him with his 
crime. Plut. 

Bestia (L.), a seditious Roman, who conspired 
with Catiline against his country. Cic, 2, in Phil. 

Betls, a river in Spain. Vid. Baetis. A 

governor of Gaza, who bravely defended himself 
against Alexander, for which ho was treated 
with cruelty by the conmieror. 

Beturia, a country in Spain. 

Bia, a daughter of Pallas by Styx. Apollod, t, 
c. 2. 

Bifinor, a son of Tiberius and Manto the 
daughter of Tiresias, who received the surname 
of Oenus, and reigned over Etruria. Ho built a 
town which ho called Mantua, after bis mother’s 
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name. His tomb was seen in the age of Virgil 
on the road between Mantua and Andes. Virg, 
EcL 9, V. 60. A Trojan chief killed by Aga- 
memnon. Homer. II. ii, v, 92. A centaur 

killed by Theseus. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 342. 

Bias, son of Amythaon and Idomene, was king 
of Argos, and brother of the famous soothsayer 
Melampus. He fell in love with the daughter of 
Neleus king of Pylos ; but the father refused to 
give his daughter in marriage before he received 
the oxen of Iphiclus. Melampus, at his brother’s 
request, went to seize the oxen, and was caught 
in the act. He, however, in one year after 
received his liberty from Iphiclus who presented 
him with his oxen as a reward for his great 
services. Bias received the oxen from his 
brother, and obliged Neleus to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Homer. Od. 11. — Paris. 

2, c. 6 & 18. 1 . 4, c. 34. — Apollod, I, c. 9. A 

Grecian prince, who went to the Trojan war. 
Homer. II. 4, v. 13 & 20. A river of Pelopon- 
nesus. Pans. 4, c. 34. One of the seven wise 

men of Greece, son of Teutamidas, born at 
Priene, which he long saved from ruin. He 
flourished 566 B.C., and died in the arms of his 
grandson, who begged a favour of him for one 
of his friends. — Diog. 1. — Plut. in Symp. — Val. 
Max. 7, c. 2. — Pans. 10, c. 24. 

Bibiictlilus, M. Furius, a Latin poet in the age 
of Cicero. He composed annals in iambic verses, 
and wrote epigrams full of wit and humour, and 
other poems now lost. Horat. 2, sat. 5, v. 41. — 

Quintil. 10. A praetor, &c. Val. Max. i, c. i. 

Biblia, or Billia, a Roman lady famous for 
her chastity. She married Duillius. 

Biblina, a country of Thrace. 

Biblis, a woman who became enamoured of 
her brother Caimus, and was changed into a 
fountain near Miletus. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 662. 
Biblus, a city of Phoenicia. Curt. 4. 

Bibracte, a large town of the Aedui in Gaul, 
where Caesar often wintered, Caes. Bell. Gall. 7, 
c. 55 i &c. 

Bibiklus, a son of M. Calpurnius Bibulus by 
Portia, Cato’s daughter. He was Caesar’s col- 
league in the consulship, but of no consequence 
in the state^ according to this distich mentioned 
by Sueton. tn Jul. c. 20 : 

Non Bibulo guieguam nupef, $ed Caesar e factum 
est; 

Nam Bibulo fieri consule nil memini. 

One of the friends of Horace bore that name. 

1 sat. 10, V. 86, 

Bices, a marsh near the Palus Macotis, Fltwc. 

6 , V. 68, 

Bicon, a Greek who assassinated Athenodorus, 
because he made himself master of a colony 
which Alexander had left at Bactra, Curt. 9, c. 7. 
Bicorniger, a surname of Bacchus, 

Blcornis. the name of Alexander among the 
Arabians. 

Biformis {two forms) ^ a surname of Bacchus 
and of Janus. Bacchus received it because he 
changed himself into an old woman to fly from 
the persecution of Juno ; or perhaps because he 
was represented sometimes as a young, and some- 
times as an old, man. 

Bifrons, a surname of Janus because ho was 
represented with two faces among the Romans, 
as acquainted with the past and future. Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. r8o. 

Bilbllls, a town of Celtiberia, where Martial 


was born. Mari, i, ep. 50. river of Spain. 

Justin. 44, c. 3. 

Bimater, a surname of Bacchus, which signi- 
flies that he had two mothers, because, when he 
was taken ^ from his mother’s womb, he was 
placed in the thigh of his father Jupiter. Ovid. 
Met. 4, V. 12. 

Bingiiim, a town of Germany. Tacit. Hist. 4, 
c. 70. 

^ Bion, a philosopher and sophist of Borysthenes 
in Scythia, who rendered himself famous for his 
knowledge of poetry, music, and philosophy. He 
made everybody the object of his satire, and 
rendered his compositions distinguished for clear- 
ness of expression, for facetiousness, wit, and 
pleasantry. He died 241 B.C, Diog. in Vitd. 
A Greek poet of Smyrna, who wrote pas- 
torals in an elegant style. Moschus, his friend 
and disciple, mentions in an elegiac poem that 
he died by poison, about 300 B.C. His 
Idyllia are written with elegance and simplicity, 
purity, and ease, and they abound with correct 
images, such as the view of the country may 
inspire. There are many pod editions of this 
poet’s work, generally printed with those of 

Moschus. A soldier in Alexander’s army, &c. 

Curt. 4, c. 13. A native of Propontis, in the 

age of Pherecydes. A native of Abdera, 

disciple of Democritus. He asserted that there 
were certain parts of the earth where there were 
six months of perpetual light and darkness alter- 
nately. A man of Soli, who composed a 

history of Ethiopia. Another of Syracuse, 

who wrote nine books on rhetoric, which he 
called by the name of the Muses, ’and hence 
Bionei sermones mentioned by Horat. 2, ep. a, 
V. 60. — Diog. 4. 

Blrrhus. Vid. Coelius. 

Bisaltae, a people of Scythia, or, according to 
some, of Thrace or Macedonia. Their country is 
called Bisaltia. Liv. 45, c. 29. — Plin. 4, c. 10. 

Bisaltes, a man of Al^dos. Herodot. 6, c. 

26. A patronymic of Theophane, by whom 

Neptune, under the form of a ram, had the 
golden ram. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 117. — Hy gin. fab. 18. 

Bisanthe, a town on the Hellespont. Herodot. 
7, c. 137. 

Biston, son of Mars and Callirhoe, built Bw- 
tonia in Thrace, whence the Thracians are often 
called Bistones. Herodot. 7, c. ixo. — Plin. 4, 
c. 14. — Lucan. 7, v. 569. 

Bistdnis, a lake of Thrace near Abdera. 
Herodot. 7, c. 109. 

Bithus. Vid. Bacchius. 

Bithyae, a certain race of women of Scythia, 
whose eyes, as Pliny reports, 1 . 7, c. 2, killed 
those who gazed upon them for some time. 

Bith^nia, a country of Asia Minor, formerly 
called Bebrycia. It was bounded by the Euxine 
on the north, on the south by Phrygia and Mysia, 
on the west by the Propontis, and on the east 
by Paphlagonia. The country was first invaded 
by the Thracians, under Bithynus the son of 
Jupiter, who gave it the name of Bithynia. It 
was once a powerful kingdom, ^trab. 12. — 
Herodot. 7, c. 75. — Mela, i Si 2. According to 
Paus. 8, c. 9, the inhabitants came from Man- 
tinea in Peloponnesus. 

Bltias, a Trojan, son of Alcanor and Hiera, 
brought UP in a wood sacred to Jupiter. He 
followed the fortune of Aeneas, and, with his 
brother, was killed by the Rutuli in Italy. Virg, 
Aen. 9, V. 672, &:c. One. of Dido’s lovers. 
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present when Aeneas and the Trojans were intro- 
duced to the queen. Virg. Aen. i, v, 742. 

Biton. Vid. Cleobis. 

Bitultus, a king of the AUobroges, conquered 
by a small number of Romans, &c. — Val. Max, 
g\ c. 6. — Flor. 3, c. 2. 

Bituntum, a town of Spain. Mart. 4, ep. 55 
Bituricuxn, a town of Gaul, now Bourges, 
formerly the capital of the Belgae. Strab. 4. 
Bitilriges, a people of Gaul, divided from the 
Aedui by the Ligetis. Caes. Bell. Gall. 7, c. 21. 
Bizia, a citadel near Rhodope belonging to the 
kings of Thrace. Tereus was born there. 

Blaena, a fruitful country of Pontus, where the 
general of Mi thri dates Eupator destroyed the 
forces of Nicomedes the Bithynian. Strab. 12. 
Blaesii, two Romans who killed themselves 
because Tiberius deprived them of the priest- 
hood. Tacit, Ann. 6, c. 40. 

Blaesus (Jun.), a governor of Gaul. Tacit. 
Blandenona, a place near Placentia. Cic. 2, 
ep. 15, ad Quin. 

Blanddsia, a fountain on the borders of the 
country of the Sabines near Mandela, Horace’s 
country seat. Horat. 3, od. 13. 

Blastophoenlces, a people of Lusitania. 
Appian. 

Blemmyes, a people of Africa, who, as is 
fabulously reported, had no heads, but had the 
eyes and mouth placed in the breast. Mela, i, 
c. 4* 

Blenina, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 27. 
Blltius Catulinus, was banished into the 
Aegean sea, after Piso’s conspiracy, &.C, Tacit. 
Ann. 15, c. 71. 

Bluciuxn, a castle where king Deiotarus kept 
his treasures in Bithynia. Strab. 12. 

Boadicea. Vid. Boudicea. 

Boae, or Boea, a town of Laconia. Paus. 3, 
c. 21. 

Boagrius, a river of Locris. Strab. 9. 

Bocalias, a river in the island of Salamis. 

Boccar, a king of Mauritania. Juv. 4, v. po, 
applies the word in a general sense to any native 
of Africa. 

Bocchdris, a wise king and legislator of Egypt. 
Diod. I. 

Bocchus, a king of Gaetulia, in alliance with 
Rome, who perfidiously delivered Jugurtha to 
Sulla the lieutenant of Marius. Sallust. Jug . — 
Pater c. 2, c. 12. 

Boduagndtus, a leader of the Nervii, when 
Caesar made war against them. Caes. Bell. Gall. 

2, V. 23. 

Bodfini, a people of Britain who surrendered 
to Claudius. Dio. Cass. 60. 

Boea. Vid. Boae. 

Boebe, a town of Thessaly. Ovid. Met. 7, fab. 

5. A lake of Crete. Strab. 9. 

Boebdis, a lake of Thessaly, near mount Ossa. 
Lucan. 7, v. 176. 

Boedromia, an Athenian festival instituted in 
commemoration of the assistance which the 
people of Athens received in the reign of Erech- 
theus, from Ion son of Xuthus, when their 
country was invaded by Eurnolpus son of 
Neptune. Plutarch mentions it as in commemor- 
ation of the victory which Theseus obtained over 
the Amazons, in a month called at Athens 
Boedromion. 

Boeorobistas, a man who made himself abso- 
lute among the Getae, by the strictness of his 
discipline. Strab. 7. 
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Boeotarchae, the chief magistrates in Boeotia. 
Liv. 42, c. 43. 

Boeotia, a country of Greece, bounded on the 
north by Phocis, south by Attica, east by Euboea, 
and west by the bay of Corinth, It has been 
successively called Aonia, Mesapia, Hyantis, 
Ogygia, and Cadmeis. It was called Boeotia, 
from Boeotus son of Itonus ; or, according to 
others, from a cow, by which Cadmus was led 
into the country where he built Thebes. The 
inhabitants were reckoned rude and illiterate, 
fonder of bodily strength than of mental excel- 
lence ; yet their country produced many illus- 
trious men, such as Pindar, Hesiod, Plutarch, 
&c. The mountains of Boeotia, particularly 
Helicon, were frequented by the Muses, to whom 
also many of their fountains and rivers were 
consecrated. Herodot. 2, c. 49. 1. 5, c. 57. — Ovid. 
Met. 3, V, 10. — Paus. 9, c. i, &c. — C. Nep. 7, c. ii. 
— Strab. 9. — Justin. 3, c. 6. 1. 8, c. 4. — Horat. 2, 
ep. I, V. 244. — Diod. 19. — Liv. 27, c. 30, &c. 

Boeotus, a son of Itonus by Menalippa. Paus. 
9, c. I. 

Boethius (A.D. 480-52.0 has been called the 
last of the Romans and first of the Scholastics. 
He became consul in 510 under Theodoric king 
of the Ostrogoths, hut was imprisoned on a 
charge of conspiracy and put to death in 524. In 
prison he wrote his famous treatise De consola- 
tione philosophiae in five books of prose and 
verse, afterwards translated into Anglo-Saxon 
by Alfred the Great. Of his other writings, the 
translations of Aristotle are the most important. 

Boetus, a foolish poet of Tarsus, who wrote a 

poem on the battle of Philippi. Strab. 14. A 

river of Spain, more properly called Baetis. Vid. 
Baetis. 

Boeus, one of the Heraclidae. 

Bof*es, or Boos, a Persian who destroyed 
himself and family when besieged by the Athe- 
nians. Herodot. 7, c. 107. — Paus, 8, c. 8. 

Bogud, a king of Mauritania in the interest of 
Caesar. Caesar. Alex. 50- 

Bogus, a king of the. Maurusii, present at the 
battle of Actium. Strab. 8. 

Boil, a people of Celtic Gaul, who migrated into 
Cisalpine Gaul, and the north of Italy on the 
banks of the Pp. Caes. Bell. Gall, i, c. 28, 1. 
7, c. 17. — Sil. 4, V. 158. 

Boiocalus, a general of the Germans in the 
age of Tiberius, &c. Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 55. 

Bola, a town of the Acqui in Italy. Virg. Aen. 
6, V. 775. 

Bollinus. Vid. Bollanus. 

Bolbe, a marsh near Mygdonia. Thucyd. t, 
c. 58. 

Bolbitlnum, one of the mouths of the Nile, 
with a town of the same name. Naucratis was 
built near it. Herodot. i, c. 17. 

Bolgius, a general of Gaul, in an expedition 
against Ptolemy king of Macedonia. Paus. 10, 
c. 19. 

Bollna, a virgin of Ach.'iia, who rejected the 
addresses of Apollo, and threw herself into the 
sea to avoid his importunities. The god made 
her immortal. There is a city which bears her 
name in Achaia. Paus. 7, c. 23. 

Bolinaeus, a river near Bollna. Paus, 7, c. 23. 

Bolissus, a town and island near Chios. 
Tkuevd. 8, c, 24. 

BoUfinus, a man whom Horace represents, 
X sat. 9, V. II, as of the most irascible temper 
and most inimical to loquacity. 
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Bolus, a king of the Cimbri, who killed a 
Roman ambassador. Liv. ep. 67. 

Bomienses, a people near Aetolia. Thucyd. 
3, c. 96. 

Bomilcar, a Carthaginian general, son of 
Hamilcar. He was suspected of a conspiracy 
with Agathocles, and hung in the forum, where 
he had received all his dignity. Diod. 26. — 

Justin. 22, c. 7. An African, for some time 

the instrument of all Jugurtha’s cruelties. He 
conspired against Jugurtha, who put him to 
death. Sallust. Jug. 

Bomonicae, youths that were whipped at the 
altar of Diana Orthia during the festivals of the 
goddess. He who bore the lash of the whip with 
the greatest patience, and without uttering a 
groan, was declared victorious, and received an 
honourable prize. Paus. 3, c. 16. — Plui. in Lyc. 
Bona Dea, a name given to Ops, Vesta, Cybele, 
and Rhea, by the Greeks ; and by the Latins, 
to Fauna, or Fatua. This goddess was so chaste 
that no man but her husband saw her after her 
marriage ; from which reason, her festivals were 
celebrated only in the night by the Roman 
matrons in the houses of the highest officers of 
the state, and all the statues of the men were 
carefully covered with a veil where the ceremonies 
were observed. In the latter ages of the republic, 
however, the sanctity of these mysteries was pro- 
faned by the introduction of lasciviousness and 
debauchery. Juv. 6, v. 313. — Propert. 4, el. 10, 
V. 25. — Ovid, de Art. Am. 3, v. 637. 

Bondnia, called also Felsina, a town on the 
borders of the Reno, which falls into the Po. 
Val. Max. 8, c. i. — Ital. 8, v. 599. 

Bonosius, an officer of Probus, who assumed 
the imperial purple in Gaul. 

Bonus Eventus, a Roman deity, whose wor- 
ship was first introduced by the jjeasants. He 
was represented holding a cup in his right hand, 
and in his left, ears of corn. Varro de R. R. i. — 
Plin. 34, c. 8. 

Boosura {bovis cauda), a town of Cyprus, where 
Venus had an ancient temple. Sirab. 

Bofites, a northern constellation near the Ursa 
Major, also called Bubulcus and Arctophylax. 
Some suppose it to be Icarus the father of 
Erigone, who was killed by shepherds for inebri- 
ating them. Others maintain that it is Areas, 
whom Jupiter placed in heaven. Ovid. Fast. 3, 
V 405. — Cic, de Nat. D. 2, c, 42. 

Bootus, or Boeotus, a son of Neptune and 
Menalippe, exposed by his mother, but preserved 
by shepherds. By gin. fab. 186. 

Borea, a town taken by Sextus Pompey. Cic. 
16, ad. Att. ep. 4. 

Bore^kdes, the descendants of Boreas, who long 
possessed the supreme power and the priesthood 
in the island of the Hyperboreans. Dtod. r & 2. 
Boreas, the xiamc of the north wind blowing 
from the Hyperborean mountains. According to 
the poets, he was son of Astraeus and Aurora, 
but others made him son of the Strymon. He 
was passionately fond of Hyacinthus \yid. 
Hyaemthus], and carried away Orithyia, who 
refused to receive bis addresses, and by her he 
had Zetes and Calais, Cleopatra and Chione. He 
was worshipped as a deity, and represented with 
wings and white hair. The Athenians dedicated 
altars to him, and to the winds, when Xerxes 
invaded Europe. Boreas changed himself into a 
horse, to unite himself with the mares of Dar- 
danus, by which he had 12 mares so swift that 


they ran or rather flew over the sea, without 
wetting their feet. Homer. II. 20, v. 222. — 
Hesiod. Theog. v. 379. — Apollod. 3, c, 15,— 
Herodot. 7, c. 189. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. 700. 
Boreasmi, a festival at Athens in honour of 
Boreas, who, as the Athenians supposed, was 
related to them on account of his marriage with 
Orithyia the daughter of one of their kings. They 
attributed the overthrow of the enemy^s fleet to 
the respect which he paid to his wife's native 
country. There were also sacrifices at Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia, in honour of Boreas. Paus. 
Attic. & Arcad. 

Boreus, a Persian, &c. Polyaen. 7, c. 40. 
Borges, a Persian who burnt himself rather 
than submit to the enemy, &c. Polyaen. 7, c. 24. 
Bomos, a place in Thrace. C. Nep, in Alctb. 
c. 7- 

Borsippa, a town of Babylonia, sacred to 
Apollo and Diana. The inhabitants ate bats. 
Sirab. 16. 

Borus, a son of Perieres, who married Polydora 
the daughter of Peleus. Apollod. 3, c. 13. — 
Homer. II. 16, v. 177. 

Borysth^nes, a large river of Scythia, falling 
into the Euxine sea, now called the Dnieper, and 
inferior to no other European river but the 

Danube, according to Herodotus, 4, c. 45, &c. 

There was a city of the same name on the borders 
of the river, built by a colony of Milesians, 655 
years before the Christian era. It was also called 

I Olha Salvia. Mela, 2, c. i & 7. A horse with 

which the emperor Hadrian used to hunt. At 
his death he was honoured with a monument. 
Diod. 

Bosphdrus, or BospSrus, two narrow straits, 
situate at the confines of Europe and Asia. One 
was called Cimmerian, and joined the Palus 
Maeotis to the Euxine, now known by the name 
of the straits of Caffa ; and the other, which was 
called the Thracian Bosphorus, and by the 
moderns the straits of Constantinople, made a 
communication between the Euxine sea and the 
Propontis. It is 16 miles long, and one and a 
half broad, and where narrowest 500 paces or 
four stadia, according to Herodotus. Some think 
that it is so called because lo in the form of a 
cow passed across it ; others think because, on 
account of its narrowness, an ox could easily 
cross it. Cocks were heard to crow, and dogs to 
bark, from the opposite banks, and on a calm 
day persons could talk one to the other. Plin. 
4, c. 12. 1 . 6, c. I. — Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 4, v. 49. — 
Mela, I, c. I. — Strab. 12. — Herodot. 4, c. 85. 
Botcr, a freedman of Claudius. Sueton. Claud. 
Bottia, a colony of Macedonians in Thrace, 
The people were called BoUiaei. Plin. 4, c, i. — 
Herodot, 7, c. 185, &c. — Thucyd. 2, c. 99. 
Bottiaeis, a country at the north of Macedonia, 
on the bay of Therma. Herodot. 7, c. 123, &c. 
Boudiicea, a queen in Britain, who rebelled 
upon being insulted by the Romans. She 
poisoned herself when conquered, A.D. 61.. Tacit. 
Ann. T4, c. 31. 

Bovlilnum, an ancient colony of the Sammtes, 
at the foot of the Apennines not far from Bene- 
ventum. Liv. 9, c. 28. 

Bovillae, a town of Latium near Rome. Ovid. 

Fast. 3, V. 607, Another in Campania. 

Bracbm&nes, Indian philosophers, who derive 
their name from Brahma, one of the three beings 
whom God, according to their theology, created, 
and with whose assistance he formed the world. 
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They devoted themselves totally to the worship 
of the gods, and were accustomed from their 
youth to endure labours, and to live with frugal- 
ity and abstinence. They never ate flesh, and 
abstained from the use of wine, and all carnal 
enjoyments. After they had spent 37 years in 
the greatest trials, they were permitted to marry 
and indulge themselves in a more free and un- 
bounded manner. According to modern authors, 
Brahma is the parent of all mankind, and he 
produced as many worlds as there are parts in 
the body, which they reckoned 14. They be- 
lieved that there were seven seas, of water, milk, 
curds, butter, salt, sugar, and wine, each blessed 
with its particular paradise. Sttah. 15. — Diod. 17. 
Braesia, a daughter of Cinyras and Metharme. 
Apollod. 3, c. 14. 

Branchidae, a people of Asia, near the river 
Oxus, put to the sword by Alexander.* They 
were originally of Miletus, near the temple of 
Branchus, but had been removed thence by 

Xerxes. Strab. 11. — Curt. 7, c. 5. The priests 

of Apollo Didymaeus, who gave oracles in Caria. 
PHn. 5, c. 29. 

Branchyllldes, a chief of the Boeotians. Paus. 
9, c. 13. 

Branchus, a youth of Miletus, son of Smicrus, 
beloved by Apollo, who gave him the power of 
prophecy. He gave oracles at Diclyme, which 
became inferior to none of the Grecian oracles 
except Delphi, and which exchanged the name 
of Didymean for that of Branchidae. The 
temple, according to Strabo, was set on fire by 
Xerxes, who took possession of the riches it 
contained, and transported the people into 
Sogdiana, where they built a city, which was 
afterwards destroyed by Alexander. Strab. 15. 
— Stai. Theb. 3, v. 479. Lucian, de Dotno. 
Branclfldes, a surname of Apollo. 

Brasldas, a famous general of Lacedaemon, 
son of Tellus, who, after many great victories 
over Athens and other Grecian states, died of a 
wound at Amphipolis, which Cleon the Athenian 
had besieged, 422 B.C. A superb monument was 
raised to his memory. Paus. 3, c. 24. — 7'hucyd. 

4 & 5. — Diod. 3. A man of Cos. Theocril. Id. 7. 

BrasidSia, festivals at Lacedaemon, in honour 
of Brasidas. None but freemen born Spartans 
were permitted to enter the lists, and such as 
were absent were fined. 

Brasilas, a man of Cos. Theocfii. 7. 

Braslae, a town of Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 24. 
Braure, a woman who assisted in the murder 
of Pittacus king of the Edoni. Thucyii. 4, c. 107. 
Brauron, a town of Attica, where Diana had 
a temple. The goddess had three festivals called 
Brauronia, celebrated once every fifth year by 
ten men, who were called Hieropoioi. They sacri- 
ficed a goat to the goddess, and it was usual to 
sing one of the books of Homer's Iliad. The 
most remarkable that attended were young 
virgins in yellow gowns, consecrated to Diana. 
They were about ten years of age, and not under 
five, and were sometimes in jest called bears " 
from the following circumstance. There was a 
bear in one of the villages of Attica so tame, that 
he ate with the inhabitants, and played harmlessly 
with them. This familiarity lasted long, till a 
young virgin treated the animal too roughly, and 
was killed by it. The virgin’s brother killed the 
bear, and the country was soon after visited by 
a pestilence. The oracle was consulted, and the 
plague removed by consecrating virgins to the 
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service of Diana. This was so faithfully observed, 
that no woman in Athens was ever married 
before a previous consecration to the goddess. 
The statue of Diana of Tauris, which had been 
brought into Greece by Iphigenia, was preserved 
in the town of Brauron. Xerxes carried it away 
when he invaded Greece. Paus. 8, c. 46.— 
Strab. 9. 

Brenni, or Breunl, a people of Noricum. 
Horat. 4, od. 14. 

Brennus, a general of the Galli Senones, who 
invaded Italy, defeated the Romans at the river 
Allia, and entered their city without opposition. 
The Romans fled into the capitol, and left the 
whole city in the possession of the enemies. The 
Gauls climbed the Tarpeian rock in the night, 
and the capitol would have been taken had not 
the Romans been awakened by the noise of geese 
which were before the doors, and immediately 
repelled the enemy. Camillus, who was in ban- 
ishment, marched to the relief of his country, 
and so totally defeated the Gauls, that not one 
remained to carry the news of their destruction. 

Liv. 5, c. 36, &c. — Plut. in Camill. Another 

Gaul, who made an irruption into Greece with 
150,000 men and 15,000 horse, and endeavoured 
to plunder the temple of Apollo at Delphi. He 
was destroyed, with all his troops, by the god, 
or more properly, he killed himself m a fit of 
intoxication, 278 B.C., after being defeated by 
the Delphians. Paus. 10, c. 22 tk 23. — Justin. 
24, c. 6, &c. 

Brcnthe, a ruined city of Arcadia. Paus, 8, 
c. 28. 

Brescia, a city of Italy, which had gods peculiar 
to itself. 

Brettii, a people of Italy. Strab. 6. 

Bri&reus, a famous giant, son of Coelus and 
Terra, who had 100 hands and 50 heads, and was 
called by men Aegeon, and only by the gods 
Briareus. When Juno, Neptune, and Minerva 
conspired to dethrone Jupiter, Briareus ascended 
the heavens, and seated himself next to him, and 
so terrified the conspirators by his fierce and 
threatening looks that they desisted. He assisted 
the giants in their war against the gods, and was 
thrown under mount Aetna, according to some 
accounts. Hesiod. Theog. v. 148. — Apollod. i, 
c. I. — Homer. II. x, v. 403. — Virg. Aen, 6, v. 287. 

1. 10, V. 565. A Cyclops, made judge between 

Apollo and Neptune, in their dispute about the 
isthmus and promontory of Corinth. He gave 
the former to Neptune, and the latter to Apollo. 
Paus. 2, c. I. 

Brias, a town of Pisidia. 

Bri^antes, a people in the northern parts of 
Britain. Jtw, 14, v. 196. — Paus. 8, c, 43. 
Brigantlnus, a lake of Rhaetia between the 
Alps, now the lake of Constance. The town on 
its eastern banks is now Bregenz in the Tyrol, 
anciently called Ikigantium. J*lin. 9, c. 17. 
Brilessus, a mountain of Attica. Thucyd, 2, 
c. 23. 

Brimo {terror), a name given to Proserpine and 
Hecate. Propert. 2, el. 2, v, ii. 

BrisSis, a woman of Lyrncssus, called also 
Hippodamia. When her country was taken by 
the Greeks, and her husband Mines and brother 
killed in the fight, she fell to the share of Achilles 
in the division of the spoils. Agamemnon took 
her away some time after from Achilles, who 
made a vow to absent himself from the field of 
battle. Briseis was very faithful to Achilles ; 
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and when Agamemnon restored her to him, he th 
swore be had never offended her chastity. Homer, - 
II I 2 &c. — OviL Heroid. 3. De Art. Am. 2 & 1 

^',-.propert. 2, el. 8, 20, & 22.— Paws. 5, c. 24. — m 

Brises', a man of Lyrnessus, brother to the 1 
priest Chryses. His daughter Hippodamia was cc 
called Briseis, from him. , ^ 

Briseus, a surname of Bacchus, from his nurse . 
Briso, or his temple at Brisa, a promontory at h 
Lesbos. Persius, i, v. 76. , „ ° 

Britanni, the inhabitants of Britain. 

Britannia. A man in Gallia Belgica. Plin. 4, o 

Vritannia, an island in the northern ocean, t 
the greatest in Europe, its southern districts 1 
occupied by J. Caesar during his Gallic wars, g 
B C., and first known to be an islsmd by I 

Agricola, who sailed round it. It was a Roman a 

orovince from the time of its conquest in the \ 
?eign of Claudius till the 448th year of the Chris- 1 
tian era. The inhabitants, in the age of Caesar, 
used to paint their bodies, to render themselves 
more terrible in the eyes of their enemies. The < 
TA'ime of Britain was unknown to the Romans 

Se CaSar’s time Cas^. Bell GM. ,^D^od. : 

^.—Paus. I, c. 33. — Taat, in Agric. 10. Phn. 

^Brita^cus, a son of Claudius Caesar by ; 
Messalina. Nero was raised to the throne in pre- 
ference to him, by means of Agrippina, ^d 
caused him to be poisoned. His corpse was 
buried in the night ; but it is said a shower 
of rain washed away the white paint which the 
murderer had put over his face, so that it ap- 
Sared quite black, and discovered the effects of 
poison.— Tacii. Ann.Sueton. in Net. c. 33. 
^Britomartls, a beautiful nymph of Crete, 
daughter of Jupiter and Charme, who devoted 
hS to hunting, and became a great favourite 
of DiUa. She was loved by Minos, who pursued 
her so closely, that, to avoid his importunities, 
£e t^ew herself into the sea. Puus. 2, c. 30. 

1 o c. 14 . A surname of Diana. 

Britomarus, a chief of the Galh Insubres con- 
quered by Aemilius. ye 

Britdncs, the inhabitants of Britain. Juv. 15, 

'^BrixcUum, a town in Italy near Mantua, 
where Otho slew himself when defeated. Tacit. 

^Brix1ia?'a^town of Italy beyond 

north of Cremona, now Brescia. Justin. 20, c. 5. 
Brizo, the goddess of dreams worshipped m 

^rocubfilus, a governor of Syria, wlm fled to 
Alexander when Darius was murdered by Bessus. 

‘^Bromius! a surname of Bacchus, ixom^iv. 
frmdere, alludinK to the groans which Semelo 

Uttered when consumed by Jupiter s f 

Met. A, V. IX. -A son of Aegyptus. Apollod. 

^Bromus, one of the Centaurs. Ovid. Met. X2, 

'^Brongns, a river falling into the Ister. Hero- 

^^'rontks%Jiirndcr), one of the Cyclops. Virg. 

a Pythagorean philosopher. ~ 
The father of Theano the wife of Pythagoras. 

aud Ammon, two men famous for 
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their skill with the cestus. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 107. 

One of the Lapithae. 

Brotheus, a son of Vulcan and Minerva, who 
burned himself to avoid the ridicule to which 
his deformity subjected him. Ovid, in Jo- v. 5x7. 
Bruct^ri, a people of Germany, inhabiting the 
country at the east of Holland. Tacit. Ann. i, 

/^'Bramalia, festivals celebrated at R^e in 
honour of Bacchus, about the month of Decem- 
ber. They were first instituted by Romulus. 
Brundusium, now Brindisi , a city of Oalabna, 
on the Adriatic sea where the Appian road 
terminated. It was founded by Diomedes after 
the Trojan war, or, according to Str^o, by 
Theseus, with a Cretan colony.^ The Inmans 
generally embarked at Brundusium for Greece. 

It is famous for the birth of the poet Pacuvms 
and the death of Virgil, and likewise for its h^- 
bour, which is capacious and sheltered by the 
land, and by a small island at the entrance, 
against the fury of the winds and wav^. Justm. 

3, c. 4. 1. 12, c. 2. — Strab. 5- — Caes. Bell. Civ. i, 
c! 24. — Cic. ad Attic. 4, ep. i. . 

Brutidius, a man dragged to prison in Juvenal s 
age, on suspicion of his favouring Sejanus. Juv. 

^Bnittii, a people in the farthest parte of Italy, 
who were originally shepherds of the Lucamans, 
but revolted, and went in quest of a settlement. 
They received the name of Bruttii, from^ tneir 
; stupidity and cowardice in submitting, without 

• opposition, to Hannibal in the second war. 

! They were ever after held in the greatest disgrace, 

■ and employed in every servile work. Justin. 23, 
f c. 0. — Strab. 6. — Died. 16. 

Brutiilus, a Samnite, who killed himself, upon 
being delivered to the Romans for violating a 

\ ^rm:us'^{L. Junhis), a son of M. Junms and 
i Tarquinia, second daughter of Tarqum Pnscus. 

The father, with his eldest son, was murdered 
’ Tarquin the Proud, and Lucius, unable to revenge 
their death, pretended to be insane. The artifice 
.. saved his life; he was called Brutus for his 
stupidity, which he, however, soon after showed 
; to be feigned. When Lucretia killed 

500 B.C.,^in consequence of the brutality of 
I Tarquin, Brutus snatched the dagger from me 
t wound, and swore, upon the reeking blade, 
immortal hatred to the royal famiW. His 
q example animated the Romans. The Tarqmns 
5. were proscribed by a decree of the senate, and 
n the royal authority vested in the hands of con- 
suls Chosen from patrician families 
.0 his consular office, made the people swear they 
s would never again submit to kingly authonty ,, 
but the first who violated their oath were in hxs 
V own family. His sons conspired with the Tuscan 
le ambassador to restore the Tarqums ; 
d discovered, they were tried and . 

d. before their father, who himself 

execution. Some time after, m a coi^at that 
2, was fought between the Romans and Tarqums, 
Brutus engaged with .^uns, 

0- the attack that they pierced one another at the 
same time. The dead body was 
Rome, and received as m iTmaTi 

* oration was spoken over it, and the Koman 

matrons showed their grief by ^ 

IS. for the father of the republic. 

Liv. I. c. 56. 1 . 2, c. I, &c.— Dio^j. Hal. A « 5 “ 
dr C. Nep. in Attic. B.-^kutrop. de Targ.'-^Virg. Aen. 
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6, V. 8i8. — Plut. in Brut. & Ca^s.--— -Marcus 
Junius, father of Caesar’s murderer, wrote three 
books on civil law. He followed the party of 
Marius, and was conquered by Pompey. After 
the death of Sulla, he was besieged in Mutina by 
Pompey, to whom he surrendered, and by whose 
orders he was put to death. He had married 
Servilia, Cato’s sister, by whom he had a son and 
two daughters. Cic. de Orat. c. 55. — Plut. in 

Brut. His son of the same name by Servilia, 

was lineally descended from J. Brutus, who ex- 
pelled the Tarquins from Rome. He seemed to 
inherit the republican principles of his great pro- 
genitor, and in the civil wars joined himself to 
the side of Pompey, though he was his father’s 
murderer, only because he looked upon him as 
more just and patriotic in his claims. At the 
battle of Pharsalia, Caesar not only spared the 
life of Brutus, but he made him one of his most 
faithful friends. He, however, forgot the favour 
because Caesar aspired to tyranny. He conspired 
with many of the most illustrious citizens of 
Rome against the tyrant, and stabbed him in 
Pompey’s Basilica. The tumult which this mur- 
der occasioned was great ; the conspirators fled 
to the capitol, and by proclaiming freedom and 
liberty to the populace, they re-established tran- 
quillity in the city. Antony, whom Brutus, con- 
trary to the opinion of his associates, refused to 
seize, gained ground on behalf of his friend Caesar, 
and the murderers were soon obliged to leave 
Rome. Brutus retired into Greece, where he 
gained himself many friends by his arms, as well 
as by persuasion, and he was soon after pursued 
thither by Antony, whom young Octavian accom- 
panied. A battle was fought at Philippi. Brutus, 
who commanded the right wing of the republican 
army, defeated the enemy ; but Cassius, who had 
the care of the left, was overpowered, and as he 
knew not the situation of his friend, and grew 
desperate, he ordered one of his freedmen to run 
him through. Brutus deeply deplored his fall, 
and in the fulness of his grief called him the last 
of the Romans. In another battle, the wing 
which Brutus commanded obtained a victory ; 
but the other was defeated, and he found him- 
self surrounded by the soldiers of Antony. He, 
however, made his escape, and soon after fell 
upon his sword, 42 B.C. Antony honoured him 
with a magnificent funeral. Brutus is not less 
celebrated for his literary talents than his valour 
in the field. When he was in the camp, the 
greatest part of his time was employed in read- 
ing and writing ; and the day which preceded one 
of his most bloody battles, while the rest of his 
army was under continual apprehensions, Brutus 
calmly spent his hours till the evening in writing 
an epitome of Poljjbius. He was fond of imi- 
tating the austere virtues of Cato, and in reading 
the histories of nations he imbibed those prin- 
ciples of freedom which were so eminently dis- 
played in his political career. Pie was intimate 
with Cicero, to whom he would have communi- 
cated his conspiracy had he not been apprehen- 
sive of his great timidity. Pie severely repri- 
manded him in his letters for joining the side of 
Octavian, who meditated the ruin of the republic. 
Plutarch mentions that Caesar’s ghost made its 
appearance to Brutus in his tent, and told him 
that he wotild meet him at Philippi. Brutus 
married Portia the daughter of Cato, who killed 
herself by swallowing burning coals when she 
heard the fate of her husband. C. Nep. in Aiiic. 
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— Paterc. 2, c. 48. — Plut. in Brut., &c, — Cues, i.— . 

Flor. 4. D. Jun. Albinus, one of Caesar’s 

murderers, who, after the battle of Mutina, was 
deserted by the legions, with which he wished to 
march against Antony. He was put to death by 

Antony’s orders, though consul elect. Jun., 

one of the first tribunes of the people. Plut. 

One of Carbo’s generals. 

Bryas, a general of the Argives against Sparta, 
put to death by a woman, to whom he had offered 

violence. Pans. 2, c. 20. A general in the 

army of Xerxes. Herodot. 7, c. 72. 

Bryaxis, a marble sculptor, who assisted in 
making the Mausoleum. Patis. 1, c. 40. 

Bryce, a daughter of Danaus by Polyxo. 
Apollod. 2 , c. I. 

Bryges, a people of Thrace, afterwards called 
Phryges. Sirah. 7. 

Brygi, a people of Macedonia, conquered by 
Mardonius. Herodot. 6, c. 45. 

Brysea, a town of Laconia. Pans. 3, c. 20, 

Bubacene, a town of Asia. Curt. 5. 

Bubaces, a eunuch of Darius, &c. Curt. 5, c. ii. 

Bubfiris, a Persian who married the daughter 
of Amyntas, against whom he had been sent with 
an army. Justin. 7. c. 13. 

Bubasti&cus, one of the mouths of the Nile. 

Bubastis, a city of Egypt, in the eastern parts 
of the Delta, where cats were held in great venera- 
tion, because Diana Bubastis, who was the chief 
deity of the place, is said to have transformed 
herself into a cat when the gods fled into Egypt. 
Herodot. 2, c. 59, 137, & 154. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 690. 

Bubfisus, a country of Caria, whence Bubu'- 
sides applied to the natives. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 643, 

Bubon, an inland city of Lycia. Plin. 5, c. 27. 

Bucephfila, a city of India near the Hydaspes, 
built 1 ^ Alexander in honour of his favourite 
horse Bucephalus. Curt. 9, c. 3. — Justin. 12, 
c. S.^Diod. 17. 

Bucephalus, a horse of Alexander’s, whose 
head resembled that of a bull, whence his name 
(18605 KetiaXr], bovis caput). Alexander was the 
only one who could mount on his back, and he 
always knelt down to take up his master. He 
was present at an engagement in Asia, where ho 
received a heavy wound, and hastened immedi- 
ately out of the battle, and dropped down dead 
as soon as he had set down the king in a safe 
place. He was 30 years old when he died, and 
Alexander built a city which he called after his 
name. Plut. in Alex. — Curt. — Arrian. 5, c. 3. — 
PUn. 8, c. 42, 

Bucill&nus, one of Caesar’s murderers. Cic. 
ad Attic. 14. 

BucoHca, a sort of poem which treats of the 
care of the flocks, and of the pleasures and occu- 
pations of the rural life, with simplicity and 
elegance. The most famous pastdral writers of 
antiquity arc Moschus, Bion, Theocritus, and 
Virgil. 

Bucollcum, one of the mouths of the Nile, 
situate between the Sebennytican and Mendesian 
mouths, and called by btrabo, Phatniticum. 
Herodot. 2, c. 17. 

Bucolion, a king of Arcadia, after Lais. Paus. 

8, c. 5. A son of Laomedon and the nymph 

Calybe,-—- — A son of Hercules and Praxithea. 
He was also called Bucolus.- — A son of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia. Apollod. 2^3. 

Bucdlus, a son of Hercules and Marso. A 

son of Hippocoon, Apollod. 2 & 3. 

Btidii, a nation of Media. Herodot^ 
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Budini, a people of Scythia. Id, 

Budorum, a promontory of Salamis. Thucyd. 
2, c. 94. 

Bulbus, a Roman senator, remarkable for his 
meanness. Cic. in Ver. 

Bulls, a town of Phocis, built by a colony from 
Doris, near the sea, above the bay of Corinth. 

Pans. 10, c. 37. A Spartan given up to 

Xerxes, to atone for the offence which his country- 
men had done in putting the king’s messengers 
to death. Herodot. 7, c. 134, &c. 

Bullatius, a friend of Horace whom the poet 
addressed, i, ep. ii, in consequence of his having 
travelled over part of Asia. 

Bullis, a town of Illyricum, near the sea, south 
of Apollonia. Liv, 36, c. 7. 1. 44, c. 30. 

Bumellus, a river of Assyria. Curt. 4, c. 9. 

Bunea, a surname of Juno. 

Bunus, a son of Mercury and Alcidamea, who 
obtained the government of Corinth when Aeetes 
went to Colchis. He built a temple to Juno. 
Paus. 2, c. 3 & 4. 

Bup&lus, a sculptor of Clazomenae. Vid. 
Anthermus. 

Buph&gus, a son of lapetus and Thomax 
killed by Diana, whose virtue he had attempted. 
A river of Arcadia bears his name. Paus. 8, 

c. 24. A surname of Hercules, given him on 

account of his gluttony. 

Buphdnia, a festival in honour of Jupiter at 
Athens, where an ox was immolated. Paus. i, 
c. 24. — Aelian, V. H. 8, c. 3. 

Bupri^sium, a city, country, and river of Elis. 
Homer. 

Bura, a daughter of Jupiter, or, according to 
others, of Ion and Helice, from whom Bura or 
Buris, once a flourishing city in the bay of 
Corinth, received its name. This city was 
destroyed by the sea. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 293. — 
Paus, 7, c. 25. — Strab. 1 & B.-—Diod. 15. 

Buraicus, an epithet applied to Hercules, from 

his temple near Bura. A river of Achaia. 

Paus. 7, c. 25. 

Burrus Afranius, a chief of the praetorian 

guards, put to death by Nero. A brother-in- 

law of the emperor Coramodus. 

Bursa, a capital city of Bithynia, supposed to 
have been called Prusa, from its founder Prusias. 
Strab. 12. 

Bursia, a town of Babylonia. Justin. 12, c. 13. 

Busa, a woman of Apulia who entertained xooo 
Romans after the battle of Cannae. Val. Max. 
4, c. 8, 

Busae, a nation of Media. Herodot. 1. 

Buslris, a king of Egypt, son of Neptune and 
Libya, or Lysianassa, who sacrificed all foreigners 
to j'^upiter with the greatest cruelty. When Her- 
cules visited Egypt, Busiris carried him to the 
altar bound hand and foot. The hero soon dis- 
entangled himself, and offered the tyrant, his son 
Amphidamas, and the ministers of his cruelty, on 
the altar. Many Egyptian princes bore the same 
name. One of them built a town called BusiriSy 
in the middle of the Delta, where Isis had 
a famous temple. Herodot. 2, c. 59 & 61. 
— Strab. 17. — Ovid. Met. 9, v, 132. Heroid. 9, 
V. 69. — Phit, in Thes . — Virg. G. 3', v. 5. — Apollod. 
2, c. 5. 

Buta, a town of Achaia. Diod. 20. 

Buteo, a surname of M. Fabius. Liv, 30, c. a6. 
A Roman orator. Seneca. 

Butes, one of the descendants of Amyous king 
qf the Bebryces, very expert in boxing with 


the cestus. He came to Sicily, where he was 
received by Lycaste, a beautiful harlot, by whom 
he had a son called Eryx. Lycaste, on account 
of her beauty, was called Venus ; hence Eryx is 
often called the son of Venus. — Virg. Aen. 5, 

V. 372. One of the Argonauts. Apollod. i, 

c. 9. A Trojan slain by Camilla. Virg. Aen. 

II, V. 690. A son of Boreas who built Naxos. 

Diod. 5. A son of Pandion and Zeuxippe, 

priest of Minerva and Neptune. He married 
Chthonia daughter of Erechtheus. Apollod. 3, 

c. 14, &c. An armour-bearer to Anchises, and 

afterwards to Ascanius. Apollo assumed his 
shape when he descended from heaven to encour- 
age Ascanius to fight. Butes was killed by 

Turn us. Virg. Aen. g, v. 647. 1. 12, v, 632, 

A governor of Darius, besieged by Conon the 
Athenian. 

Buthrdtum, now Butrinto, a seaport town of 
Epirus, opposite Corcyra, visited by Aeneas on 
his way from Troy to Italy. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 293, 
— Plin. 4, c. 1. 

Buthrdtus, a river in Italy, near Locri. 

Buthyreus, a noble sculptor, disciple to Myron. 
Phn. 34, c. 8. 

Butoa, an island in the Mediterranean, near 
Crete. Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Butorides, a historian who wrote concerning 
the pyramids. Plin. 36, c. 12. 

Butos, a town of Egypt, where there was a 
temple of Apollo and Diana, and an oracle of 
Latona. Herodot. 2, c. 59 & 63. 

Butuntum, an inland town of Apulia. Plin. 
3, c. II. 

Butus, a son of Pandion. 

BuzS^ges, an Athenian who first ploughed with 
harnessed oxen. Demophoon gave him the Palla- 
dium, with which Diomedes had entrusted him to 
be carried to Athens. Poly aen. 1, c. 5. 

Byblesla, or Bybassia, a country of Caria. 
Herodot. i, c. 174. 

Byblia, a name of Venus. 

Byblil, a people of Syria. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

Byblis, a daughter of Miletus and Cyanea. She 
fell in love with her brother Cauniis, and when 
he refused to gratify her passion, she destroyed 
herself. Some say that Caunus became enam- 
oured of her, and fled from his country to avoid 
incest ; and others report that he fled from his 
sister’s importunities, who sought him all over 
Lycia and Caria, and at last sat down all bathed 
in tears, and was changed into a fountain of the 
same name. Ovid, de Art. Am. i, v. 284. Met. 

9, V. 451. — Hygin. Jab. 243. — Paus. 7, c. 5. A 

small island in the Mediterranean. 

Byblus, a town of Syria, not far from the sea, 
where Adonis had a temple. Strab. 16. 

Bylliones, a people of Illyricum. 

Byrrhus, a robber, famous for his dissipation. 
Horat. 1, sat. 4, v. 69. 

Byrsa, a citadel in the middle of Carthage, on 
which was the temple of Aesculapius. Hasdru- 
bal’s wife burnt it when the city was taken. 
When Dido came to Africa, she bought of the 
inhabitants as much land as could be encom- 
passed by a bull’s hide. After the agreement, 
she cut the hide in small thongs, and enclosed a 
large piece of territory, on which she built a 
citadel which she called Byrsa (livooa, a hide). 
Virg. Aen. 1, v. 371,— 17. — Justin. 18, c. 5, 
— Flor. 2, c. 15.— Lin. 34, c. 62, 

Byzacium, a country of Africa. 

Byzantium, a town situate on the Thradeii 
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Bosphorus, founded by a colony of Megara, under 
the conduct of Byzas, 658 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Paterculus says it was founded by the 
Milesians, and by the Lacedaemonians according' 
to Justin, and according to Ammianus by the 
Athenians. The pleasantness and convenience of 
its situation were observed by Constantine the 
Great, who made it the capital of the eastern 
Roman empire, A.D. 328, and called it Con- 
stantinopolis. A number of Greek writers, who 
have deserved the name of Byzantine historians, 
flourished at Byzantium, after the seat of the 
empire had been translated thither from Rome. 
Strab. I. — Paterc. 2, c. 15. — C. Nep. in Pans, 
Alcib. & Timoth. — Justin. 9, c. i. — Tacit, Ann. 
12, c. 62 & 63. — Mela, 2, c. 2. — Marcel. 22, c. 8. 

Byzas, a son of Neptune king of Thrace, from 
whom it is said Byzantium receives its name. 
Dioi. 4. 

Byzeres, a people of Pontus, between Cappa- 
docia and Colchis. Dionys. Perieg. — Place. 5, 
V. 153. 

Byzes, a celebrated artist in the age of Astyages. 
Pans. 5, c. 10. 

Byzia, a town in the possession of the kings of 
Thrace, hated by swallows, on account of the 
horrible crimes of Tereus. PHn. 4, c. ii. 


C 

Caaiithus, a son of Oceanus and Tethys. He 
was ordered by his father to seek his sister Malia, 
whom Apollo had carried away, and he burnt 
in revenge the ravisher’s temple near the Isthmus. 
He was killed for this impiety by the god, and a 
monument was raised to his memory. Pans. 9, 
c. 10. 

Gabade^, a king of Persia. 

Cabala, a place in Sicily where the Carthagi- 
nians were conquered by Dionysius. Diod. 15. 

Gables, a people of Africa. Herodot. 

Gabalii, a people of Asia Minor. Id. i 

Gaballinum, a town of the Acdui, now C/za- 
lons, on the Saone, Cues. Bell. Gall. c. 42. 

Gaballlnus, a clear fountain on mount Helicon, 
sacred to the Muses, and called also Bippocrene, 
as raised from the ground by the foot of Pegasus. 
Pers. 

GabaUio, a town of Gaul. 

Gabarnos, a deity worshipped at Paros. His 
priests were called Cabarni. 

Gabassus, a town of Cappadocia. A village 

near Tarsus. 

Gabira, a wife of Vulcan, by whom she had 
three sons. A town of Paphlagonia. 

Gabiri, certain deities held in the greatest 
veneration at Thebes, Lemnos, Macedonia, and 
Phrygia, but more particularly in the islands of 
Samothrace and Imbros. The number of these 
deities is uncertain. Some say there were only 
two, Jupiter and Bacchus ; others mention three, 
and some four, Aschieros, Achiochersa, Achio- 
chersiis, and Camillus. It is unknown whore their 
worship was first established ; yet Phoenicia 
seems to bo the place according to the authority 
of Sanchoniathon, and from thence it was intro- 
duced into Greece by the Pclasgi. The festivals 
or mysteries of the Cabiri were celebrated with 
the greatest solemnity at Samothrace, whcx'c all 
the ancient heroes and princes were generally 
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initiated, as their power seemed to be great ia 
protecting persons from shipwreck and storms. 
The obscenities which prevailed in the celebra- 
tion have obliged the authors of every country' 
to pass over them in silence, and say that it was 
unlawful to reveal them. These deities are often 
confounded with the Corybantes, and, according 
to Herodotus, Vulcan was their father. This 
author mentions the sacrilege which Cambyses' 
committed in entering their temple and turning 
to ridicule their sacred mysteries. They were 
supposed to preside over metals. Herodot. 2, 
c. 51. — Strab. 10, &c. — Paus. 9, c. 22, &c. — Ctc. 
de Nat. D. 1. 

Gabiria, a surname of Ceres. The festivals 

of the Cabiri. Vid. Cabiri. 

Gabflira, a fountain of Mesopotamia, where 
Juno bathed. Plin. 31, c. 3. 

GabQrus, a chief of the Helvii. Caes. 

Gaea, a goddess among the Romans, sister to 
Cacus, who is said to have discovered to Hercules 
where her brother had concealed his oxen. She 
presided over the excrements of the body. The 
vestals offered sacrifices in her temple. Lactant^ 

I, C. 20 . 

GacMles, a river of Phocis. Paus. to, c. 32. 
Gacus, a famous robber, son of Vulcan and 
Medusa, represented as a three-headed monster, 
and as vomiting flames. He resided in Italy, and 
the avenues of his cave were covered with human 
bones. He plundered the neighbouring country ; 
and when Hercules returned from the conquest 
of Geryon, Cacus stoic some of his cows, and 
dragged them backwards into his cave to pre- 
vent discovery. Hercules departed without per- 
ceiving the theft ; but his oxen having lowed, 
were answered by the cows in the cave of Cacus, 
and the hero became acquainted with the loss he 
had sustained. He ran to the place, attacked 
Cacus, squeezed and strangled him in his arms, 
though vomiting fire and smoke. Plercules 
erected an altar to Jupiter Servator, in com- 
memoration of his victory ; and an annual festi- 
val was instituted by the inhabitants in honour 
of the hero, who had delivered them from such a 
public calamity. Ovid. Fast, i, v. 551. — Virg. 
Aen. 8, v, 194. — Propert, 4, el, 10. — Juv. 5, v. 125. 
— Liv. I, c. 7. — Dionys. Hal. t, c. 9. 

Gac&this, a river of India, flowing into the 
Ganges. Arrian. Indie. 

Gacyparis, a river of Sicily. 

Cadi, a town, of Phrygia. Strah. la.- Of 

Lydia. Propert. 4, el. 6, v. 7. 

GadmSa, a citadel of Thebes, built by Cadmus. 
It is generally taken for Thebes itself, and the 
Thebans are often called Cadmeans, Stat. Theb. 
8, v. 601. — Paus. 2; c. 5. 

GadmSis, an ancient name of Bocotia. 
Gadmus, son of Agenor king of Phoenicia by 
Telephassa or Agriope, was ordered by his father 
to go in guest of his sister Europa, whom Jupiter 
had carried away, and he was never to return to 
Phoenicia if he did not bring her back. As his 
search proved fruitless, ho consulted the oracle 
of Apollo, and was ordered to build a city where 
he should sec a young heifer .stop in the grass, 
and to call the country Bocotia. He found the 
heifer according to the directions of the oraz'lo; 
and as he wished to thank tlui god by a sacrifice, 
he sent his companions to fetch water from a 
neighbouring grove. The waters were szuu’cd to 
Mars, and guarded by a dragon, which devoured 
all the Phoenician’s attendants. Cadmus, tired 
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of their seeming delay, went to the place, and 
saw the monster still feeding on their flesh. He 
attacked the dragon, and overcame it by the 
assistance of Minerva, and sowed the teeth in a 
plain, upon which armed men suddenly rose up 
from the ground. He threw a stone in the midst 
of them, and they instantly turned their arms 
one against another, till all perished except five, 
who assisted him in building his city. Soon after 
he married Harmonia the daughter of Venus, 
with whom he lived in the greatest cordiality, and 
by whom he had a son Polydorus, and four 
daughters, Ino, Agave, Autonoe, and Semele. 
Juno persecuted these children ; and their well- 
known misfortunes so distracted Cadmus and 
Harmonia that they retired to Illyricum, loaded 
with grief and infirm with age. They entreated 
the gods to remove them from the misfortunes of 
life, and they were immediately changed into 
serpents. Some explain the dragon fable by 
upposing that it was a king of the country whom 
Cadmus conquered by war ; and the armed men 
rising from the field, are no more than men armed 
with brass, according to the ambiguous significa- 
tion of a Phoenician word. Cadmus was the first 
who introduced the use of letters into Greece ; 
but some maintain that the alphabet which he 
' brought from Phoenicia was only different from 
that which was used by the ancient inhabitants 
of Greece. This alphabet consisted only of 16 
letters, to which Palamedes afterwards added 
four, and Simonides of Melos the same number. 
The worship of many of the Egyptian and Phoe- 
nician deities was also introduced by Cadmus. 
According to those who believe that Thebes was 
built at the sound of Amjihion’s lyre, Cadmus 
built only a small citadel which he called Cadraea, 
and laid the foundations of a city which was 
finished by one of his successors. Ovid, Met. 3, 
fab. I, 2, See . — Herodot. 2, c. ^9. 1, 4, c. 147. — 
Hygin.fab. 6, 76, 155, &c. — Dtod. i, See.-— Pans. 

9, c. 5, &c. — Hesiod. Theog. v. 937, &c. A son 

of Fandion of Miletus, celebrated as a historian 
in the age of Croesus, and as the writer of an 
account of some cities of Ionia, in four books. 

He is called the ancient, in contradistinction from 
another of the same name and place, son of 
Archelaus, who wrote a history of Attica in 
16 books, and a treatise on love in 14 books. 
Diod. I. — Dionvs. Hal. 2 . — Clemens Alexand. 3. 
-—StralK I. — PUn. 5, c. 29. A Roman exe- 

cutioner, mentioned Horat. i, sat, 5, v. 39. 

Cadra, a hill of Asia Minor. Tacit. 

GadOceus, a rod entwined at one end by two 
serpents, in the form of two equal semi-circles. 

It was the attribute of Mercury as a herald, and 
the emblem of power, and it had been given him 
by Apollo in return for the lyre. Various inter- 
pretations have been put upon the two serpents 
round it. Some suppose them to be a symbol of 
Jupiter’s amours with Rhea, when these two 
deities transformed themselves into snakes. 
Others say that it originates from Mercury’s 
having appeased the fury of two serpents that 
were fighting, by touching them with his rod. 
Prudence is generally supposed to be represented 
by these two serpents, and the wings are the 
symbol of diligence ; both necessary in the pur- 
suit of business and commerce, which Mercury 
patronized. With it Mercury conducted to the 
infernal regions the souls of the dead, and could 
lull to sleep, and even raise to life a dead person. 
Virg, Aen. 4, v. 242.— Horat. x, od. 10. 
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Cadurci, a people of Gaul, at the east of the 
Garonne. Caes.~ 

Cadusci, a people near the Caspian sea. Plut. 

Cadytis, a town of Syria. Herodot. 2, c. 159.^ 

Gaea, an island of the Aegean sea among the 
Cyclades, called also Ceos and Cea, from Ceus the 
son of Titan. Ovid. 20. Heroid. — Virg. G. i. 

V. 14. 

Caecias. a wind blowing from the north. 

Caecilia, the wife of Sulla. Pint, in Sid. 

The mother of Lucullus. Id. in Luc. A 

daughter of Atticus. 

Caecilia Gaia, or Tanaquil. Vid. Tanaquil. 

Caecilia lex, was proposed A.U.C. 693, by 
Caecil. Metellus Nepos, to remove taxes from all 
the Italian states, and to give them free exporta- 
tion. Another, called also Didia, A.U.C. 656, 

by the consul Q. Caecilius Metellus and T. Didiiis. 
It required that no more than one single matter 
should be proposed to the people in one question, 
lest by one word they should give their assent to 
a whole bill, which might contain clauses worthy 
to be approved, and others unworthy. It re- 
quired that every law, before it was preferred, 
should be exposed to public view on three market- 

days. Another, enacted by Caecilius Metellus 

the censor, concerning fullers. P/m. 35, c. 17. 

Another, A.U.C. 701, to restore to the 

censors their original rights and privileges, which 

had been lessened by P. Clodius the tribune. 

Anohter, called also Gabinia, A.U.C. 685, against 
usury. 

Caecili&nus, a Latin writer before the age of 
Cicero. 

Caecilii, a plebeian family at Rome, descended 
from Caecas, one of the companions’ of Aeneas, 
or from Caeculus the son of Vulcan, who built 
Praeneste. This family gave birth to many 
illustrious generals and patriots. 

Caecilius, Claudius Isidorus, a man who left 
in his will to his heirs, 4116 slaves, 3600 yokes of 
oxen, 257,000 small cattle, 600,000 pounds of 

silver. Plin. 33, c. 10. Epirus, a freedman 

of Atticus, who opened a school at Rome, and is 
said to have first taught reading to Virgil and 

some other growing poets. A Sicilian orator 

in the age of Augustus, who wrote on the Servile 
wars, a comparison between Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and an account of the orations of Demos- 
thenes. Metellus. Fid.Metellus. Statius, 

a comic poet, deservedly commended by Cicero 
and Quintilian, though the orator, ad Attic,, calls 
him malum Latiniiatis auctorem. Above 30 of 
his comedies are mentioned by ancient historians, 
among which are his Nauclerus, Phocius, Epi- 
clerus, Syracusae, Foencrator, Fallacia, Pausi- 
machus. See. He was a native of Gaul, and died 
at Rome 168 B.C,, and was buried on the Jani- 
culum. Herat. 2, ep. i. 

Caeclna, Aulus, a veteran general who served 
under the ;youn^ Germanicus on the Rhine fron- 
tier. By his quick courage he quelled a mutiny 
of the legions, and checked the Germans under 
Arminius. Tiberius granted him the ornamenta 

triumpJialia, A.D. 15. AHenus, commander of 

a legion who deserted Galba for VitelHus and led 
the Vitellians into Italy. He fought with skill 
and courage against Otho, and then decided to 
join Vespasian. His men refused to follow him, 
and Antonius Primus sent him away under guard. 
What happened to him then is not known ; but 
Suetonius, in Tit. c. 6. tells us that a n an of 
this name, suspected of conspiring against Ves- 
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pasian, was invited to dinner by Titus and put 

to death as he left the room. A., a Roman 

knight in the interest of Pompey, who used to 
breed up young swallows, and send them to carry 
news to his friends as messengers. He was a 
particular friend of Cicero, with whom he corre- 
sponded. Some of his letters are still extant in 
Cicero. Plin. lo, c. 24. — Cic. 15, £p. 66. Orat. 

29. A scribe of Octavius Caesar. Cic. 16, ad 

Attic, ep. 8. 

Gaecdbum, a town of Campania in Italy, near 
the bay of Caieta, famous for the excellence and 
plenty of its wines. Strah. 5. — Herat, i, od. 20. 
1. 2, od. 14, &c. 

CaccGilus, a son of Vulcan, conceived, as some 
say, by his mother when a spark of fire fell into 
her bosom. He was called Caeculus because his 
eyes were small. After a life spent in plundering 
and rapine, he built Praeneste ; but being unable 
to find inhabitants, he implored Vulcan to show 
whether he really was his father. Upon this a 
flame suddenly shone among a multitude who 
were assembled to see some spectacle, and they 
were immediately persuaded to become the sub- 
jects of Caeculus. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 680, says 
that he was found .in fire by shepherds, and on 
that account called son of Vulcan, who is the 
god of fire. 

Caedicius (Q.), a consul, A.U.C. 498. 

Another, A.U.C. 465. A military tribune in 

Sicily, who bravely devoted himself to rescue 
the Roman army from the Carthaginians, 254 
B.C. He escaped with his life. A rich per- 
son. Virg. Aen. g, v. 362. A friend of Tumus. 

Virg. Aen. 10, v. 7, 47. 

Caelia lex, was enacted, A.U.C. 635, by Caelius, 
a tribune. It ordained that, in judicial proceed- 
ings before the people, in cases of treason, the 
votes should be given upon tablets contrary to 
the exception of the Cassian law. 

Caelius, an orator, disciple of Cicero. He died 
very young. Cicero defended him when he was 
accused by Clodius of being accessary to Call- 
line’s conspiracy, and of having murdered some 
ambassadors from Alexandria, and carried on an 
illicit amour with Clodia the wife of Mctellus. 

Orat. pro M. Cael. — Quintil. 10, c. x. A man 

of Tarracina, found murdered in his bed. His 
sons were suspected of the murder, but acquitted. 

Val. Max. 8, c. i. Aurelianus, a writer about 

300 years after Christ.- — L. Antipater, wrote 
a history of Rome, which M. Brutus epitomized, 
and which Hadrian preferred to the histories of 
Sallust. Caelius flourished 120 B.C. Val. Max. 

I, c. 7. — Cic. 13, ad Attic, ep, 8. Tubero, a 

man who came to life after he had been carried 

to the burning pile. Plin. 7, c. 52. Viblenus, 

a king of Etruria, who assisted Romulus against 

the Caeninenscs, &c. Sablnus, a writer in 

the age of Vespasian, who composed a treatise 

on the edicts of the curule ediles.- One of the 

seven hills on which Rome was built. Rbmulus 
surrounded it with a ditch and rampart, and it 
was enclosed by walls by the succeeding kings. 
It received its name from Caelius, who assisted 
Romulus against the Sabines. 

Gaemaro, a Greek, who wrote an account of 
India. 

Gaene, a small island in the Sicilian sea. — > — A 
town on the coast of Laconia, whence Jupiter is 
called Caenius. Plin. 4, c. $.’~'Ovid. Met. g, v. 136. 
Gaeneus, one of the Argonauts. Apollod. 1, c. g. 
A Trojan killed by Tumus. Vtrg. « 


Gaenides, a patronymic of Eetion, as descended 
from Caeneus. Herodot. 5, c. 92. 

Gaenina, a town of Latium near Rome. The 
inhabitants, called Caeninenses, made war against 
the Romans when their virgins had been stolen 
away. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 135. — Propert, 4, el. n, 
c. 9. — Liv. I, c. 9. 

Gaenis, a Thessalian woman, daughter of Elatus, 
who, being forcibly ravished by Neptune, ob- 
tained from the god the power to change her sex, 
and to become invulnerable. She also changed 
her name, and was called Caeneus. In the wars 
of the Lapithae against the Centaurs, she offended 
Jupiter, and was overwhelmed with a huge pile 
of wood, and changed into a bird. Ovid. Met. 12, 
V. 172 & 479. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 448, says that she 
returned again to her pristine form. A pro- 

montory of Italy, opposite to Pelorus in Sicily, 
a distance of about one mile and a half. 

Gaepio, O* Servilius, a Roman consul, A.U.C. 
648, in the Cimbrian war. He plundered a temple 
at Tolossa, for which he was punished by divine 
vengeance, &c. Justin. 32, c. 3. — Pater c. 2, 

c. 12. A quaestor who opposed Saturninus. 

Cic. ad Her. 

Gaeratus, a town of Crete. Strab. A river. 

Gaere, or Gaeres, anciently Agylla, now Cerve- 
teri, a city of Etruria, once the capital of the whole 
country. It was in being in the age of Strabo. 
When Aeneas came to Italy, Mezen tins was king 
over the inhabitants, called Caeretes or Caerites ; 
but they banished their prince, and assisted the 
Trojans. The people of Caere received with all 
possible hospitality the Romans who fled with 
the fire of Vesta, when the city was besieged by 
the Gauls, and for this humanity they were made 
citizens of Rome, but without the privilege of 
voting ; whence Caerites tabulae was applied to 
those who had no suffrage, and Caeres cera 
appropriated us a mark of contempt. Virg. Aen. 
8 & 10. — Liv. I, c. 2. — Strah. 5. 

Caeres i, a people of Germany. Caes. 

Caesar, a surname given to the Julian family 
at Rome, cither because one of them kept an 
elephant, which bears the same name in the Punic 
tongue, or because one was born with a thick 
head of hair. This name, after it had been digni- 
fied in the person of Julius Caesar and of his suc- 
cessors, was given to the hoir-apparcnt of the 
empire, in the age of the Roman enjperors. The 
12 first Roman emperors were distinguished by 
the surname of Caesar. They reigned in the fol- 
lowing order : Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus, and Dornitian. With Nero the 
line of the Julio-Claudian emperors came to an 
end. But after such a lapse or time, the appella- 
tion of Caesar seemed inseparable from the im- 
perial dignity, and therefore it was assumed by 
the successors of the Julian family. Suetonius 
has written an account of these 12 characters in 
an extensive and impartial manner. In the later 
empire, under Diocletian and his successors, the 
name w«as given as a title to the junior colleagues 
appointed by and to assist the stmior emperors or 
Augusti ; and it is the origin of the modern titles 
Tsar and Kaiser.-— --C. Julius Caesar, the first 
emperor of Rome, was son of L. Caesar and 
Aurelia the daughter of Cotta. He was de- 
scended, according to some accounts, from luhis 
the son of Aeneas. When he reached his xsth 
year he lost his father, and the year after ho 
was made priest of Jupiter. Sulla was aware 
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of his ambition, and endeavoured to remove him ; 
but Caesar understood his intentions, and to 
avoid discovery changed his lodgings every day. 
He was received into Sulla’s friendship some time 
after ; and the dictator told those who solicited 
the advancement of young Caesar, that they were 
warm in the interest of a man who would prove 
some day or other the ruin of their country and 
of their liberty. When Caesar went to finish his 
studies at Rhodes, under Apollonius Molo, he was 
seized by pirates, who offered him his liberty for 
30 talents. He gave them 40, and threatened to 
revenge their insults ; and he no sooner was out 
of their power, than he armed a ship, pursued 
them, and crucified them all. His eloquence 
procured him friends at Rome ; and the generous 
manner in which he lived equally served to pro- 
mote his interest. He obtained the office of high 
priest at the death of Metellus ; and after he 
had passed through the inferior employments of 
the state, he was appointed over Spain, where he 
signalized himself by his valour and intrigues. 
At his return to Rome, he was made consul, and 
soon after he effected a reconciliation between 
Crassus and Pompey. He was appointed for the 
space of five years over the Gauls, by the interest 
of Pompey, to whom he had given his daughter 
Julia in marriage. Here he enlarged the bound- 
aries of the Roman empire by conquest, and in- 
vaded Britain, which was then unknown to the 
Roman people. He checked the Germans, and 
soon after had his government over Gaul pro- 
longed to five more years, by means of his friends 
at Rome. The death of Julia and of Crassus, 
the corrupted state of the Roman, senate, and 
the ambition of Caesar and Pompey, soon became 
the causes of a civil war. Neither of these cele- 
brated Romans would suffer a superior, and the 
smallest matters were sufficient ground for un- 
sheathing the sword, Caesar’s petitions were 
received with coldness or indifference by the 
Roman senate ; and, by the influence of Pompey, 
a decree was passed to strip him of his power. 
Antony, who opposed it as tribune, fled to 
Caesar’s camp with the news ; and the ambi- 
tious general no sooner heard this, than he made 
it a plea of resistance. On pretence of avenging 
the violence which had been offered to the sacred 
office of tribune in the person of Antony, he 
crossed the Rubicon, which was the boundary of 
his province. The passage of the Rubicon was a 
declaration of war, and Caesar entered Italy 
sword in hand. Upon this, Pompey, with all the 
friends of liberty, left Rome, and retired to 
Dyrrachium ; and Caesar, after he had subdued 
all Italy in 60 days, entered Rome, and provided 
himself with money from the public treasury. 
He went to Spain, where he conquered the parti- 
sans of Pompey, under Petreius, Afranius, and 
Varro ; and, at his return to Rome, was declared 
dictator, and soon after consul. When he left 
Rome ho went in quest of Pompey, observing 
that he was marching against a general without 
troops, after having defeated troops without a 
general in Spain. In the plains of Pharsalia, 
48 B.C., the two hostile generals engaged, 
Pompey was conquered, and fled into Egypt, 
where he was murdered. Caesar, after he had 
made a noble use of victory, pursued his adver- 
sary into Egypt, where he for some time forgot 
his lame and character in the arms of Cleopatra, 
by whom he had a son. His danger was great 
while at Alexandria ; but he extricated himself 


with wonderful success, and made Egypt tribu- 
tary to his power. After several conquests in 
Africa, the defeat of Cato, Scipio, and Juba at 
Thapsus, and that of Pompey’s sons in Spain at 
Munda, he entered Rome, and triumphed over 
five^ different nations, Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, 
Africa, and Spain, and was created perpetual 
dictator- But now his glory was at an end, his 
uncommon success created him enemies, and the 
chiefest of the senators, among whom was Brutus 
his most intimate friend, conspired against him, 
and stabbed him m the senate house on the ides 
of March. He died, pierced with 23 wounds, 
March 15th, 44 B.C., in the 56th year of his 
age. Casca gave him the first blow, and immedi- 
ately he attempted to make some resistance; 
but when he saw Brutus among the conspirators, 
he submitted to his fate, and fell down at their 
feet, muffling up his mantle, and exclaiming, Tu 
quoque Brute ! Caesar might have escaped the 
sword of the conspirators if he had listened to 
the advice of his wife, whose dreams on the night 
previous to the day of his murder were alarming. 
He also received, as he went to the senate house, 
a paper from Artemidorus, which discovered the 
whole conspiracy to him ; but he neglected the 
reading of what might have saved his life. When 
he was in his first campaign in Spain, he was 
observed to gaze at a statue of Alexander, and 
even shed tears at the recollection that that hero 
had conquered the world at an age in which he 
himself had done nothing. The learning of Caesar 
deserves commendation, as well as his military 
character. He reformed the calendar. He wrote 
his commentaries on the Gallic wars, on the spot 
where he fought his battles ; and the composi- 
tion has been admired for the elegance as well as 
the correctness of its style. This valuable book 
was nearly lost ; and when Caesar saved his life 
in the bay of Alexandria, he was obliged to swim 
from his ship, with his arms in one hand and 
his commentaries in the other. Besides the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, he wrote other pieces, 
which are now lost. The history of the war in 
Alexandria and Spain is attributed to him by 
some, and by others to Hirtius. Caesar has been 
blamed for his debaucheries and expenses ; and 
the first year he had a public office, his debts were 
rated at 830 talents, which his friends discharged ; 
yet, in his public character, he must be reckoned 
one of the few heroes that rarely make their ap- 
pearance among mankind. His qualities were 
such that in every battle he could not but be 
conqueror, and in every republic, master ; and 
to his sense of his superiority over the rest of the 
world, or to his ambition, we are to attribute his 
saying, that he wished rather to be first in a 
little village than second at Rome. It was after 
his conquest over Pharnaces in one day that he 
made use of these remarkable words, to express 
the celerity of his operations : Veni, vidi, vici. 
Conscious of the services of a man who, in the 
intervals of peace, beautified and enriched the 
capital of his country with public buildings, 
libraries, and porticoes, the senate permitted the 
dictator to wear a laurel crown on his bald head ; 
and it is said that, to reward his benevolence, 
they were going to give him the title of authority 
of king over all the Roman empire, except Italy, 
when he was murdered. In his private character, 
Caesar has been accused of seducing one of the 
vestal virgins, and suspected of being privy to 
Catiline’s conspiracy ; and it was his fondness for 
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dissipated pleasures which made his countrymen 
say that he was the husband of all the women at 
Rome, and the woman of all men. It is said that 
he conquered 300 nations, took 800 cities, and de- 
feated three millions of men, one million of which 
fell in the field of battle. Plin. 7, c. 25, says that he 
could employ, at the same time, his ears to listen, 
his eyes to read, his hand to write, and his mind 
to dictate. His death was preceded, as many 
authors mention, by uncommon prodigies ; and 
immediately after his death, a large comet made 
its appearance. Sueton. & Pint, in Vit&. — Dio. 
— Appian. — Orosius. — Diod. 16, & eel. 31 Sc 37, — 
Virg. G. r, V. 466. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 782. — 

Marcell. — Flor. 3 & 4. ^Lucius was father to 

the dictator. He died- suddenly, when putting 

on his shoes. Octavianus. Vid, Augustus. 

Caius, a tragic poet and orator, commended 

by Cic. in Brut. His brother C. Lucius was 
consul, and followed, as well as himself, the 
party of Sulla. They were both put to death 

by order of Marius, Lucius, an uncle of M. 

Antony, who followed the interest of Pompey, 
and was proscribed by Octavian, for which 
Antony proscribed Cicero his friend. His son 
Lucius was put to death by J. Caesar in his 

youth. Two sons of Agrippa bore also the 

name of Caesar, Caius and Lucius. Vid. Agrippa. 

Augusta, a town of Spain, built by Augustus, 

on the Iberus, and now called Saragossa. 

Caesarea, a city of Cappadocia, of Bith- 

ynia, of Mauritania, of Palestine. There 

are many small insignificant towns of that name, 
cither built by the emperors, or called by their 
name, in compliment to them. 

Caesarion, the son of J. Caesar by queen 
Cleopatra, was, at the age of 13, proclaimed by 
Antony and his mother, king of Cyprus, Egypt, 
and Coelcsyria. He was put to death five years 
after by Augustus. Sueton. in Aug. 17, & Caes. 52. 
Gaesennlus Paetus, a general sent by Nero 
to Armenia, &c. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 6 & 25. 
Gaesetius, a Roman who protected his children 
against Caesar. Val. Max. 5, c, 7. 

Caesla, a surnanie of Minerva.- — A wood in 

Germany. 7'acit. Ann. i, c. 50. 

Gacslus, a Latin poet, whose talents were not 
of uncommon brilliancy, Catull. 14.— — A lyric 
and heroic poet in the reign of Nero. Persius. 
Caeso, a son of Q. Cincinnatus, who revolted 
to the Volsci. 

Gaesonia, a lascivious woman who married 
Caligula, and was murdered at the same time 
with her daughter Julia. Sueton. in Calig. c. 59. 
Caesonlus Maximus, was banished from Italy 
by Nero, on account of his friendship with Seneca, 
&c. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 71. 

'CacttiUim, a town of Spain. Strab. 2. 

Ga^aco, a fountain of Laconia. Pans. 3, c. 24. 
Caicinus, a river of Locris. ThucycL 3, c. 103, 
Oalcus, a companion of Aeneas. Virg. Aen. x, 
V, 187. 1. 9, V, 35.— A river of Mysia, falling 
into the Aegean sea, opposite Lesbos, Virg. G. 
4, v. s7o.—Dvid. Met. 2, v. 243. 

Caiata, a town, promontory, and harbour of 
Campania, which received its name from Caieta 
the nurse of Aeneas, who was buried there. 
Virg. Aen. 7, v. i. 

Caius, a son of. Agrippa by Julia. Vid. 

Agrippa. A Roman emperor. Via. Caligula. 

Caius and Caia, a praenomcn very common at 
Romo to both sexes. Quintil. x, c. 7. 

Cal&ber (Q.), called also Smyrnaeus, wrote a 


Greek poem in 14 books, the Posthomerica, some 
time during the fourth century A.D. It con- 
tinues Homer’s Iliad and carries on the narrative 
to the fall of Troy and return of the Greek army. 
It is written in hexameters in the Homeric style, 
and in many of the episodes is surprisingly good. 
Calabria, a country of Italy in Magna Graecia. 
It has been called Messapia, Tapygia, Salentinia, 
and Peucetia. The poet Ennius was bom there. 
The country was fertile, and produced a variety 
of fruits, much cattle, and excellent honey. Virg. 
G. 3, V. 425. — Horat. i, od. 31. Epod. i, v. 27. 
1. I, ep. 7, V. 14. — Strah. 6. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Plin. 
8, c. 48. 

Cal&brus, a river of Calabria. Paus. 6. 
Galagurris, a river of Spain. Flor. 3, c. 22. 
Galagurrit&ni, a people of Spain, near the 
modem Calahorra, who ate their wives and children 
rather than yield to Pompey. Val. Max. 7, c. 6. 
Calais and Zethes. Vid. Zethes. 

GalAmis, an excellent carver. Propert, 3, el. q, 
V. 10. 

Cal&m!sa, a place of Samos. Herodot. 9. 
Gal&mos, a town of Asia, near mount Libanus. 

Plin. 5, c. 20. A town of Phoenicia. 

Another of Babylonia. 

GalAmus, a son of the river Maeander, who 
was tenderly attached to Carpo, &c. Paus. 9, 
c. 35- 

GalSmus, a celebrated Indian philosopher, one 
of the gymnosophists. He followed Alexander 
in his Indian expedition, and being sick, in his 
83rd year, he ordered a pile to be raised, upon 
which he mounted, decked with flowers and 
garlands, to the astonishment of the king and 
of the army. When the pile was fired, Alexander 
asked him whether he had anything to say. 
“ No,” said ho, “ I shall meet you again in a 
very short time.” Alexander died three months 
after in Babylon. Strah. 15. — Cic. de Div. 1, 
c. 23. — Arrian. 6* Pint, in Alex, — Aelian. 2, c. 41. 
1. 5, c. 6. — Val. Max. i, c. 8. 

Calaon, a river of Asia, near Colophon. Paus. 

7, c. 3. 

Calilris, a city of Sardinia. Flor. 2, c. 6. 
Galath^na, a town of Macedonia. IJv. 32, 
c. 13. 

Galathes, a town of Thrace near Tomus, on 
the Euxine sea. Strah. 7. — Mela, 2, c. 2. 
Calathion, a mountain of Laconia. Paus. 3, 
c. 26. 

Calathus, a son of Jupiter and Antiopo. 
CalSitia, a town of Campania, on the Appian 
way. It was made a Roman colony in the age 
of Julius Caesar, Sil. 8, v. 5^3, 

Calatiae, a people of India, ‘who ate the flesh 
of their parents. Herodot. 3, c. 38. 

Galavii, a people of Campania. Liv. 26, c. 27. 
Galavius, a magistrate of Capua, who rescued 
some Roman senators from death, See. Liv. 23, 
c. 2 8c 3. 

CalaurSa, or Galaurla, an island near Troe- 
zen in the bay of Argos. Apollo, and afterwards 
Neptune, was the chief deity of the place. The 
tomb of Demosthenes, who poisoned himself to 
fly from the persecutions of Antipater, was seen 
there, Ovid. Met. 7, v. 384,— 1, c. 8, &c.— ‘ 
Strah. S.-^Mela, 2, c. 7. 

Oalbis, a river of Caria. Mela, x, c. 16. 

Calce, a city of Campania. Strab. 5. 

Caichas, a celebrated soothsayer, son of 
Thestor. Ho accompanied the Greeks to Troy, 
in the office of high priest; and he informed 
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them that the city could not be taken without 
the aid of Achilles, that their fleet could not sail 
from Aulis before Iphigenia was sacrificed to 
Diana, and that the plague could not be stopped 
in the Grecian army before the restoration of 
Chryseis to her father. He told them also that 
Troy could not be taken without a lo years’ siege. 
He had received the power of divination from 
Apollo. Calchas was informed that as soon as 
he found a man more skilled than himself in 
divination, he must perish ; and this happened 
near Colophon, after the Trojan war. He was 
unable to tell how many figs were in the branches 
of a certain fig tree ; and when Mopsus men- 
tioned the exact number, Calchas died through 
grief. Vid. Mopsus. Homer, II. i, v. 69. — Aes- 
chyl. in Agam. — Eurip. in iphig. — PatiS. i, c. 43. 
Calchedonia. Vid. Chalcedon. 

Calchinia, a daughter of Leucippus. She had 
a son by Neptune, who inherited his grand- 
father’s kingdom of Sicyon. Paus. 2, c. 5. 

Caldus Gaelius, a Roman who killed himself 
when detained by the Germans. Paterc. 2, c. 120. 

Gale (-es). Gales (-ium), or Galenum, now 
Calvi, a town of Campania. Horat. 4, od. 12. — 
Juv, I, V. 69.— Si7. 8, V. 413.— -FiVg. Aen. 7, 
V. 728. 

GalSdonia, a country at the north of Britain, 
now called North Scotland. The reddish hair and 
lofty stature of its inhabitants seemed to denote 
a German extraction, according to Tacit, in Vita 
Agric. It was so little known, and its inhabi- 
tants so little civilized, that the Romans called 
it Britannia Barbara. Agricola advanced into the 
country, A.D, 80, but was defeated by the inhabi- 
tants at Mons Graupius. Martial. 10, ep. 44. — 
Sil. 3, v. 598. 

CalSntum, a place in Spain, where it is said 
bricks were made so light that they swam on the 
surface of the water. Plin. 35, c. 14. 

GalSnus, a famous soothsayer of Etruria in the 

age of Tarquin. Plin. 28, c. 2. A lieutenant 

of Caesar’s army. After Caesar’s murder, he 
concealed some that had been proscribed by the 
triumvirs, and behaved with great honour to 
them. Plut. in Caes. 

Gales. Vid. Cale. A city of Bithynia on 

the Euxine. Arrian. 

Galeslus, a charioteer of Axylus, killed by 
Diomedes in the Trojan war. Homer. II. 16, 

V. 16. 

GalStae, a people of Belgic Gaul, now Pays de 
Caux, in Normandy. Caes. Bell. G. 2, c. 4. Their 
town was called Caletum, 

Caletor, a Trojan prince, slain by Ajax as he 
was going to set fire to the ship of Protesilaus. 
Homer. II. 15, v. 419. 

Galex, a river of Asia Minor, falling into the 
Euxine sea. Thucyd. 4, c. 75. 

Galiadne, the wife of Aegyptus. Apollod. 2, c. i. 
Galic^nl, a people of Macedonia. 

Galidius (M.), an orator and praetorian who 
died in the civil wars, &c. Caes. Bell. Civ. i, c. 2. 

L. Julius, a man remarkable for his riches, 

the excellency of his character, his learning and 
poetical abilities. Ho was proscribed by Volum- 
nius, but delivered by Atticus. C, Nep. tn 
Attic. 12. 

Callgaia, Gains, the emperor, received this nick- 
name from his wearing in the camp the Caliga, 
the Roman soldier’s field service boot. He was 
son of Germanicus by Agrippina, and grandson 
of Tiberius, During the first eight months of 


his reign, Rome experienced universal prosperity, 
the exiles were recalled, taxes were remitted, "and 
profligates dismissed ; but after recovering from 
a serious illness he became proud, wanton, and 
cruel. He built a temple to himself, and ordered 
his head to be placed on the images of the gods, 
while he wished to imitate the thunders and 
powers of Jupiter. The statues of all great men 
were removed, as if Rome would sooner forget 
their virtues in their absence ; and the emperor 
appeared in public places in the most indecent 
manner, encouraged roguery, committed incest 
with his three sisters, and established public 
places of prostitution. He often amused himself 
with putting innocent people to death ; he 
attempted to famish Rome by a monopoly of 
corn ; and as he was pleased with the greatest 
disasters which befell his subjects, he often wished 
the Romans had but one head, that he might 
have the gratification of striking it off. Wild 
beasts were constantly fed in his palace with 
human victims, and a favourite horse was made 
high priest and consul, and kept in marble apart- 
ments, and adorned with the most valuable trap- 
pings and pearls which the Roman empire could 
furnish. He set out to conquer Britain, but got 
no farther than the Gallic coast, returning with 
sea shells as captives ; and would perhaps have 
shown himself more tyrannical had not Chaerea, 

I one of his servants, formed a conspiracy against 
his life, with others equally tired with the cruel- 
l ties and the insults that were offered with im- 
punity to the persons and feelings of the Romans, 
i In consequence of this, the t3nrant was murdered, 
January 24th, in his 29th year, after a reign of 
three years and ten months, A.D. 41. It has 
been said that he wrote a treatise on rhetoric ; 
but his love of learning is better understood from 
his attempts to destroy the writings of Homer 
and of Virgil. Dio. — Sueton, in Vitd. — Tacit. 
Ann. 

Galipus, a mathematician of Cyzicus, 330 B.C. 

Galls, a man in Alexander’s army, tortured for 
conspiring against the king. Curt. 6, c. ii. 

Gallaescherus, the father of CritiaS. Plut. in 
Alcib. 

Gallaici, a people of Lusitania, now Galicia, at 
the north of Spain. Ovid. Fast. 6 , v. 461. 

Gallas, a general of Alexander. Diod. 17. 

Of Cassander against Polysperchon. Id. ig. 

A river of Euboea. 

GallatSbus, a town of Caria. Herodot. 7, c. 32. 

Galle, a town of ancient Spain, now Oporto, at 
the mouth of the Douro in Portugal. 

Galleni, a people of Campania. 

Galleteria, a town of Campania. 

Gallia, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8 , c. 27. 

Galli&des, a magistrate of Athens when Xerxes 
invaded Greece. Herodot. 8, c. 51. 

GalHas, an Athenian appointed to make peace 
between Artaxerxes and his country. Diod. 12. 

A. son of Temeiius, who murdered his ftther 

with the assistance of his brothers. Apollod. 2, 

c. 6. A Greek poet, son of Lysimachus, His 

compositions are lost. He was surnamed Schoe- 
nion, from his twisting ropes (crxocvcov), through 

poverty. Athen. 10. A partial historian of 

Syracuse. He wrote an account of the Sicilian 
wars, and was well rewarded by Agathocles, 
because he had shown him in a favourable view. 

Athen. 12. — Dionys. An Athenian greatly 

revered for his patriotism. Herodot. 6, c. 121. 
h. soothsayer. An Athenian commander 
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of a fleet against Philip, whose ships he took, &c. erect posture, all covered with wounds. PluU 

A rich Athenian, who liberated Cimon from A Colophonian, who wrote the life of Homer. 

prison, on condition of marrying his sister and Plut. , „ . 

wife Elpinice. C. Nep. & Plut. in dm. A Callimedon, a partisan of Phocion, at Athens, 

historian, who wrote an explanation of the poems condemned by the populace, 
of Alcaeus and Sappho. Gallimfiles, a youth ordered to be killed and 

Gallibius, a general in the war between Man- served up as meat by Apollodorus of Cassandrea. 
tinea and Sparta. Xenoph. Hist. G. Polyaen. 6, c. 7- 

Gallicenis, a Greek poet, some of whose epi- GalUnus, an orator who is said to have first 
grams are preserved in the Greek Anthology. invented elegiac poetry, 776 B.C. Some of his 
GalHchdrus, a place of Phocis, where the orgies verses are to be found in Stobaeus. Athen.— 
of Bacchus were yearly celebrated. Strab, 13. , 

Callicles, an Athenian, whose house was not Gallidpe, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter 
searched, on account of his recent marriage, when and Mnemosyne, who presided over eloquence 
an inquiry was made for the money given by and heroic poetry.* She is said to be the mother 

Harpalus, &c. Pint, in Demostk. A sculptor of Orpheus by Apollo, and Horace supposes her 

of Megara. able to play on any musical instrument. She 

GalUcoldna, a place of Troy, near the Simois. was represented with a trumpet in her right hand, 
Callicrjites, an Athenian, who seized upon the and with books in the other, which signified that 
sovereignty of Syracuse, by imposing upon Dion her office was to take notice of the famous actions 
when he bad lost his popularity. He was ex- of heroes, as Clio was employed in celebrating 
polled by the sons of Dionysius, after reigning them ; and she held the three most famous epic 
13 months. He is called Calippus by some poems of antiquity, and appeared generally 

authors. C. Nap. in Dion. An officer en- crowned with laurels. She settled the dispute 

trusted with the care of the treasures of Susa by between Venus and Proserpine, concerning 

Alexander. Curt. 5, c. 2. An artist, who Adonis, whose, company these two goddesses 

made, with ivory, ants and other insects, so wished both perpetually to enjoy. Hesiod. 

small that they could scarcely be seen. It is said Theog. — Apollod. i, c. 3.—~Horat. od. 

that he engraved some of Homer’s verses upon a Gallipatira, daughter of Diagoras and wife of 

grain of millet, Plin. 7, c. zi.—Aelian. V.H. Callianax the athlete, went disguised in man’s 

c. 17. An Athenian, who, by his perfidy, clothes with her son Pisidorus to the Olympic 

constrained the Athenians to submit to Rome, games. When Pisidorus was declared victor, she 

Paus, 7, c. 10. A Syrian, who wrote an discovered her sex through excess of joy, and 

account of Aurelian’s life. A brave Athenian, was arrested, as women were not permitted to 

killed at the battle of Plataea. Herodot. 9, c. 72- appear there on pain of death. The victory of 
GalUcratidas, a Spartan, who succeeded her son obtained her release ; and a law was 
Lysander in the command of the fleet. He instantly made, which forbade any wrestlers to 
took Methymna, and routed the Athenian fleet appear unless they were naked. Paus. 5, c. 6. 
under Conon. He was defeated and killed near 1. 6, c. 7. 

Arginusae, in a naval battle, 406 B.C. Died. 13. Galliphon, a painter of Samos, famous for his 

— Xenoph. Hist. G. One of the four ambas- historical pieces. PUn. 10, c. 26. A philo- 

sadors sent by the Lacedaemonians to Darius, sopher who made the sutnmum bonum consist in 
upon the rupture of their alliance with Alex- pleasure joined to the love of honesty. This 

ander. Curt. 3, c. 13. A Pythagorean writer, system was opposed by Cicero, Quaest. Acad, 4, 

Callidius, a celebrated Roman orator, contem- c. 131 8c 139. De Ofic. 3, c. 119. 
porary with Cicero, who speaks of bis abilities GalHphron, a celebrated dancing master, who 
with commendation. Cic. in Brut. 274. — had Rpaminondas among his pupils, C. Nep. in 
Paterc, 2, c. 36. Epam. 

Gallldrdmus, a place near Thermopylae. Gallipldae, a people of Scythia. Herodot 4, 
Thucyd. 8, c. 6. c, 17. 

GalligStus, a man of Megara, received in his Gallipdlis, a city of Thrace on the Hellespont, 
banishment by Pharnabazus. Thucyd. 8, c. 6. Sil. 14, v. 250. — —A town of Sicily near Aetna. 

Callim&chus, a historian and poet of Cyrene. A city of Calabria on the coast of Tarentum, 

He flourished 250 B.C., and kept a school at on a rocky island joined by n bridge to the 
Alexandria, and had Apollonius of Rhodes among continent. It is now called Gallipoli, and its 
his pupils, whose ingratitude obliged Callimachus inhabitants trade in oil and cotton, 
to lash him severely in a satirical poem, under Gallipus, or Calippus, an Athenian, disciple 
the name of /6ts. Ktal. Apollonius. Callimachus of Plato. He destroyed Dion. Callicrates, 

was the acknowledged head of Alexandrian C. Nep. in Dton.— — A Corinthian, who wrote a 
poetry as well as being head of the Alexandrian history of Orchomenos. Paus, 6, c. ao,—— A 
library, and his influence on Roman pocts was philosopher. Diog. in - A general of the 

very great. Catullus adapted his Coma ; Athenians, when the Gauls invaded Greece by 

Propertius was proud to call himself “ the Thermopylae. Paus. i, c. 3, 

Roman Callimachus ” ; and Ovid not only Callipyjcile, a surname of Venus, 

found the model for the Fasti in his Aitia but Galllrhoe, a daughter of the Scamander, who 

also directly imitated his Ibis. Of his 800 works, married Tros, by whom she had This, Ganymede, 
which included the Ptnakes in 120 books, a cata- and Assaracus.— — ™A fountain of Attica where 
logue of authors, we have now only six hymns, Callirhoe killed herself. Vid. Coresus. Paus. 7, 
sixty-four epigrams, and a fragment of a little c, 12. Theb. v. 629.--- —A daughter 

^ic, the Hecale. Propert. 4, el. i, v. 65.— -Ctc. of Oceanus and Tethys, mother of Echidna, 
Tusc. I, c. 84. — Horat. 2, ep. 2, v. 109. — Quintil. Orthus, and Cerberus by Chrysaor. Hesiod . — — 

10, c. 1, An Athenian general killed at the A daughter of Lycus tyrant of Libya, who kindly 

battle of Marathon. His body was found in an received Diomedes at his return from Troy. He 
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abandoned her, upon which she killed herself. 

A daughter of the Achelous, who married Alc> 

maeon. Vid. Alcmaeon. Pans, 8, c. 24. A 

daughter of Phocus the Boeotian, whose beauty 
procured her many admirers. Her father be- 
haved with such coldness to her lovers that they 
murdered him. Callirhoe avenged his death with 
the assistance of the Boeotians. Plut. Amat, 

Narr. A daughter of Piras and Niobe. Hygin. 

fab. 145. 

Calliste, an island of the Aegean sea, called 
afterwards Thera. PUn, 4, c. 12. — Pans. 3, c. i. 
Its chief town was founded 1150 years before the 
Christian era, by Theras. 

Callisteia, a festival at Lesbos, during which 
all the women presented themselves in the temple 
of Juno, and the fairest was rewarded in a public 
manner. There was also an institution of the 
same kind among the Parrhasians, first made by 
Cypselus, whose wife was honoured with the first 
prize. The Eleans had one also, in which the 
fairest man received as a prize a complete suit 
of armour, which he dedicated to Minerva. 

GallisthSnes, a Greek who wrote a history of 
his own country in 10 books, beginning from the 
peace between Artaxerxes and Greece, down to 
the plundering of the temple of Delphi by Philo- 

melus. Diod. 14. A man who with others 

attempted to expel the garrison of Demetrius 
from Athens. Polyaen. 5. c. 17. A philo- 

sopher of 01 yn thus, intimate with Alexander, 
whom he accompanied in his oriental expedition 
in the capacity of a preceptor, and to whom he 
had been recommended by his friend and master 
Aristotle. He refused to pay divine honours to 
the king, for which he was accused of conspiracy, 
mutilated and exposed to wild beasts, dragged 
about in chains, till Lysimachus gave him poison, 
which ended together his tortures and his life, 
328 B.C. None of his compositions are extant. 
Curt. 8, c. 6. — Plut. in Alex. — Arrian. 4. — Justin. 

12, c. 6 & 7. A writer of Sybaris. A freed- 

man of Lucullus. It is said that he gave poison 
to his master. Plut. in Lucull. 

GalHsto, or Calisto, called also Helice, was 
daughter of Lycaon king of Arcadia, and one of 
Diana’ s attendants. J upiter saw her, and seduced 
her after he had assumed the shape of Diana. 
Her pregnancy was discovered as she bathed 
with Diana ; and the fruit of her amour with 
Jupiter, called Areas, was hid in the woods and 
preserved. Juno, who was jealous of Jupiter, 
changed Calhsto into a bear ; but the god, appre- 
hensive of her being hurt by the huntsmen, made 
her a constellation of heaven, with her son Areas, 
under the name of the bear. Ovid. Met. 2, fab. 
4, &c. — Apollod. 3, c. 8. — Hygin. fab. 176 & i77- 
— Paus. 8, c. 3. 

Gallistonicus, a celebrated sculptor at Thebes. 
Paus. 9, c. 16. 

Callistr&tus, an Athenian, appointed general 
with Timotheus and Chabrias against Lace- 
daemon. Diod. 15.— — An orator of Aphidna, 
in the time of Epaminondas, the most eloquent 

of his age. An Athenian orator with whom 

Demosthenes made an intimate acquaintance 

after he had heard him plead. Xenophon. 

A Greek historian praiseef by Dionys. Hal. A 

comic poet, rival of Aristophanes. A sculptor. 

Plin. 34, c. 8. ^A secretary of Mithridates. Plut. 

in Lucull, -A grammarian, who made the alpha- 

bet of the Samians consist of 24 letters. Some 
suppose that he wrote a treatise on courtesans. 


Gallixgna, a courtesan of Thessaly, whose com- 
pany Alexander refused, though requested by 
his mother Olympias. This was attributed by 
the Athenians to other causes than chastity, and 
therefore the prince’s ambition was ridiculed. 
Callix^nus, a general who perished by famine. 
An Athenian imprisoned for passing sen- 
tence of death upon some prisoners. Diod. 13. 
Galon, a statuary. Quintil. 12, c. 10. — Plin. 34, 
c. 8. 

Galor, now Calore, a river in Italy near Bene- 
ventum. Liv. 24, c. 14. 

Galpe, a lofty mountain in the most southern 
parts of Spain, opposite to mount Abyla on the 
African coast. These two mountains were called 
the pillars of Hercules. Calpe is now called 
Gibraltar. 

Galpurnia, a noble family in Rome, derived 
frorn Calpus son of Numa. It branched into the 
families of the Pisones, Bibuli, Flammae, Caesen- 

nini, Asprenates, &c. Plin. in Num. A 

daughter of Marius, sacrificed to the gods by 
her father, who was advised to do it, in a dream, 
if he wished to conquer the Cimbri. Plut. in 

Paral. A woman who killed herself when she 

heard that her husband was murdered in the 
civil wars of Marius. Paterc. 2, c, 26. — 1 — ^A 
daughter of L. Piso, who was Julius Caesar’s 
fourth wife. The night previous to her husband’s 
murder, she dreamed that the roof of her house 
had fallen, and that he had been stabbed in her 
arms ; and on that account she attempted, but 
in vain, to detain him at home. After Caesar’s 
murder she placed herself under the patronage 

of M. Antony. Sueton. in Jul. A favourite 

Of the emperor Claudius. Tacit. Ann. A 

woman ruined by Agrippina on account of her 
beauty. Tacit. 

Galpurnia lex, was enacted A.U.C. 604, severely 
to punish such as were guilty of using bribes, 
&c. Cic. de Off, 2. 

Galpurnius Bestia, a noble Roman bribed by 
Jugurtha. It is said that he murdered his wives 
when asleep. Plin. 27, c. 2. Crassus, a patri- 

cian, who went with Regulus against the Massyli. 
He was seized by the enemy as he, attempted to 
plunder one of their towns, and he was ordered 
to be sacrificed to Neptune. Bisaltia the king’s 
daughter fell in love with him, and gave him an 
opportunity of escaping and conquering her 
father. Calpumius returned victorious, and 
Bisaltia destroyed herself. A man who con- 
spired against the emperor Nerva. Gale- 

rianus, son of Piso, put to death. Tacit. Hist. 

4, c. II. ^Plso, condemned for using seditious 

words against Tiberius. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 21. 

Another, famous for his abstinence. Val, 

Max. 4, c. 3. Titus, a Latin poet, born in 

Sicily in the age of Diocletian, seven of whose 
eclogues are extant, and generally found with the 
works of the poets who have written on hunting. 
Though abounding in many beautiful lines, they 
are greatly inferior to the elegance and simplicity 
of Virgil. A man surnamed Frugi, who com- 

posed annals, X30 B.C. 

Calumnla and Impudentia, two deities wor- 
shipped at Athens. Calumnia was ingeniously 
r^resenled in a painting by Apelles. 
Calusldius, a soldier in the army of Germani- 
cus. When this general wished to stab himself 
with his own sword, Calusidius offered him his 
own, observing that it was sharper. Tacit, Aim, 
1, c, 35. 
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Galusium, a town of Etruria. 

Galvia, a female minister of Nero’s lusts. TaciU 
Hist, 1, c. 3. 

Calvina, a prostitute in Juvenal’s age. 3, 
V. 133. 

Galvisius, a friend of Augustus, Plut. in 
Anton, An officer whose wife prostituted her- 

self in his camp by night. Tacit. Hist, i, c. 48. 

Calvus, Corn. Licinius, a famous orator and 
poet. As he was both factious and satirical, he 
did not fail to excite attention by his animad- 
versions upon Caesar and Pompey, and, from his 
eloquence, to dispute the palm of eloquence with 
Cicero. He was a close friend of Catullus, who 
addresses him in several poems, and jokes upon 
his small stature — “ O disertum salaputium.” 
Cic. cp. — Horat. i, sat. 10, v. 19. 

Caiybe, a town of Thrace. Strab. ly. ^The 

mother of Bucolion by Laomedon. Apollod. 3, 

c. 12. An old woman, priestess in the temple 

which Juno had at Ardea. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 419. 

Calycadnus, a river of Cilicia. 

Cal5^ce, a daughter of Aeolus son of Helenus 
and Enaretta, daughter of Deimachus. She had 
Endymion long of Elis by Aethlius the son of 

Jupiter. Apollod. i, c. 7- — Paus. 5, c. i. A 

Grecian girl, who fell in love with a youth called 
Euathlus. As she was unable to gain the object 
of her love, she threw herself from a precipice. 
This tragic story was made into a song by 
Stesichorus, and was still extant in the age of 

Athenaeus, 14. A daughter of Hecaton mother 

of Cycnus. Hygin. 157. 

Galydium, a town on the Appian way. 

Galydna, an island in the Myrtoan sea. Some 
suppose it to be near Rhodes, others near 
Tenedos. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 205, 

Calydon, a city of Actolia, where Oeneus the 
father of Meleager reigned. The Eucnus flows 
through it, and it receives its name from Calydon 
the son of Actolus. During the reign of Oeneus, 
Diana sent a wild boar to ravage the country, on 
account of the neglect which had been shown to 
her divinity by the king. All the princes of the 
age assembled to hunt this boar, which is greatly 
celebrated by the poets, under the name of the 
chase of Calydon, or the Calydonian boar. Me- 
leager killed the animal with his own hand, and 
gave the head to Atalanta, of whom he was 
enamoured. The skin of the boar was preserved, 
and was still seen in the age of Pausaxrias, in the 
temple of Minerva Alca. The tusks were also 
preserved by the Arcadians in Tegea, and Augus- 
tus carried them away to Rome, because the 
people of Tegea had followed the party of 
Antony. These tusks were shown for a long time 
at Rome. One of them was about half an ell 
long, and the other was broken. Vid, Meleager 
and Atalanta. Apollod, i, c. 8.— Paus. 8, c. 45. 
■—■Strab. 8, — Homer. 9, v. 577, — Hygin. fab. 174. 
—Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 4, &c. — — A .son of Actolus 
and Pronoe daughter of Phorbas. He gave his 
name to a town of Aetolia. 

GalS^ddnis, a name of Dcianira, as living in 
Calydon. Ovid. Met, 9, fab. 4. 

Galj^ddnius, a surname of Bacchus. 

Calymne, an island near Lebyuthos. Ovid, 
Art. Am. 2, v. 81. 

Calynda, a town of Caria. Ptol. 5, c. 3. 

Calypso, one of the Oceanides, or one of the 
daughters of Atlas, according to sonic, was god- 
dess of silence, and reigned in the island of 
Ogygia, whose situation and even existence is 


doubted. When Ulysses \Vas shipwrecked on her 
coasts, she received him with great hospitality, 
and offered him immortality if he would remain, 
with her as a husband. The hero refused, and 
after seven years’ delay, he was permitted to 
depart from the island by order of Mercury the 
messenger of Jupiter. During his stay, Ulysses 
had two sons by Calypso, Nausithous and Nausi-^ 
nous. Calypso was inconsolable at the departure 
of Ulysses, Homer. Od. 7 & 15. — Hesiod. Theog. 
V. 360. — Ovid, de Pont. 4, ep. iS. Amor. 2, el. 17. 
— Propert. r, el. 15. 

Camalodunum, a Roman colony in Britain, 
now called Colchester. 

Camantiuxn, a town of Asia Minor. 

Gamarina, a town of Italy. A lake of 

Sicily, with a town of the same name, built 
552 B.C. It was destroyed by the Syracusans, 
and rebuilt by a certain Hipponous. Attempts 
were made to drain the lake, contrary to the 
advice of Apollo, as the ancients supposed, 
and a pestilence was the consequence ; but 
the lowness of the lake below the level of 
the sea prevents it being drained. The words 
Camarinam niovere have become proverbial to 
express an unsuccessful and dangerous attempt. 
V%rg. Aen. 3, v. 701. — Strap. 0. — Herodoti 
7, c. 134. 

Gambaules, a general of some Gauls who 
invaded Greece. Paus. 10, c. 19. 

Gambes, a prince of Lydia, of such voracious 
appetite that he ate his own wife. Aelian. 
V. H. I, c. 27. 

Gambre, a place near Puteoli. Juv. 7, v. 154. 

Cambunii, mountains of Macedonia. Liv. 4, 
c. 53- 

Camb^^ses, a king of Persia, was son of Cyrus 
the Great. He conquered Egypt, and was so 
offended at the superstition of the Egyptians, 
that he killed their god Apis, and plundered their 
temples. When he wished to take Pelusiuin, ho 
placed at the head of his army a number of cats 
and dogs ; and the Egyptians refusing, in the 
attempt to defend themselves, to kill animals 
which they reverenced as divinities, became an 
easy prey to the enemy. Carnbyses afterwards 
sent an army of 50,000 men to destroy Jupiter 
Ammon’s temple, and resolved to attack the 
Carthaginians and Ethiopians. He killed his 
brother Smerdis from mere suspicion, and flayed 
alive a partial judge, whoso skin he nailed on 
the judgment seat, and appointed his son to 
succeed him, telling him to remember where he 
sat. He died of a small wound ho had given 
himself with his sword as ho mounted on horse- 
back ; and the Egyptians observed that it was 
the same place on which he had wounded their 
god Apis, and that therefore he was visited by 
the hand of the gods. His death happened 521 
years before the birth of Christ. He hdt no issue 
to succeed him, and his throne was usurped by 
the magi, and ascended by Darius soon after, 
Hcrodot. 2, 3, &C.—J ustin, x, c. <).—Val, Max. 6, 
c. 3.— "-—A person of obscure origin, to whom 
king Astyages gave his daughter Mundane in 
marriage. 1'hc king, who had been t(‘.rrifK;d by 
dreams which threatened the loss of his crown 
by the hand of hia dauglitor’s son, had taken this 
step in hope that the children of so ignoble a 
bed would ever remain in obscurity. He was 
disappointed. Cyrus, Mandane’s son, dethroned 
him when grown to man,hood. Hcrodot, i, c. 46^ 
ro7, ^0..— Justin, r, c, 4.— — .^,A river of Asia, 
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which flows from mount Caucasus into the Cyrus. 
Mela, 3, c. 5. 

Gameiani, a people of Italy, 
damelitae, a people of Mesopotamia. 
Gamenae, or Gasmenae, a name given to the 
Latin Muses from the melody of their song 
■Carmen. 

Gamera, a field of Calabria. Ovid. Fast. 3, 
V. 582. 

Camerinum, or Camertium, a town of 
Umbria, very faithful to Rome. The inhabitants 
were called Camertes. Liv. 9, c. 36. 

Gamerinus, a Latin poet who wrote a poem on 
the taking of Troy by Hercules, Ovid. 4, ex 

Pont. el. 16, V. 19. Some of the family of the 

Camerini were distinguished for their zeal as 
citizens, as well as for their abilities as scholars, 
among whom was Sulpicius, commissioned by the 
Roman senate to go to Athens to collect the 
best of Solon’s laws. Juv. 7, v. 90. 

Camerium, an ancient town of Italy near 
Rome, taken by Romulus. Plui. in Rom. 
Gamertes, a friend of Turnus killed by Aeneas. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 562. Vid. Camerinum. 
Gamilla, queen of the Volsci, was daughter of 
Metabus and Casmilla. She was educated in the 
woods, inured to the labours of hunting, and fed 
upon the milk of mares. Her father devoted her, 
when young, to the service of Diana. When she 
was declared queen, she marched at the head of 
an army, and accompanied by three youthful 
females of equal courage with herself, to assist 
Turnus against Aeneas, where she signalized her- 
self by the numbers that perished by her hand. 
She was so swift that she could run, or rather 
fly, over a field of corn without bending the 
blades, and make her way over the sea without 
wetting her feet. She died by a wound which she 
had received from Aruns. Virg, Aen. 7, v, 803. 
1. II, v. 435. 

Camilli, or Camillae, the priests instituted 
by Romulus for the service of the gods. 
Camillus, L. Furitis, a celebrated Roman, 
called a second Romulus, from his services to his 
country. He was banished by the people for 
distributing, contrary to his vow, the spoils he 
had obtained at Veii. During his exile, Rome 
was besieged by the Gauls under Brennus. In 
the midst of their misfortunes, the besieged 
Romans elected him dictator, and he forgot their 
ingratitude, and marched to the relief of his 
country, which he delivered, after it had been 
for some time in the possession of the enenw. 
He died in the 80th year of his age, 365 B.C., 
after he had been five times dictator, once censor, 
three times interrex, twice a military tribune, 
and obtained four triumphs. He conquered the 
Hernici, Volsci, Latini, and Etrurians, and dis- 
suaded his countrymen from their intentions of 
leaving Rome to reside at Veii. When he be- 
sieged Falisci, he rejected, with proper indigna- 
tion, the offers of a schoolmaster, who had 
betrayed into his hands the sons of the most 
worthy citizens. Pint, in Vit&. — Liv. 5. — Flor. 

I, c. 13. — Diod. 14. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 825. A 

name of Mercury,-— — An intimate friend of 

OiccicOtt 

Gam’iro and Clytia, two daughters of Pandarus 
of Crete. When their parents were dead, they 
were left to the care of Venus, who, with the 
other goddesses, brought them up with tender- 
ness, and asked Jupiter to grant them kind hus- 
bands. Jupiter, to punish them for the crime 


of their father, who was accessary to the impiety 
of Tantalus, ordered the harpies to carry them 
away and deliver them to the furies. Pans. 10, 
c. 30. — Homer. Od. 20, v. 66. 

Camirus, or Cainlra, a town of Rhodes, 
which received its name from Camirus, a son of 
Hercules and lole, Homer. II. 2, v. 163. 

Gamissares, a governor of part of Cilicia, 
father to Datames. C. Nep. in Dat. 

Gamma, a woman of Calatia, who avenged the 
death of her husband Sinetus upon his mur- 
derer Sinorix, by making him drink in a cup, of 
which the liquor was poisoned, on pretence of 
marrjdng him, according to the custom of their 
country, which required that the bridegroom and 
his bride should drink out of the same vessel. 
She escaped by refusing to drink on pretence of 
illness. Poly aen. 8. 

Gampana lex, or Julian agrarian law, was 
enacted by J. Caesar, A.U.C. 691, to divide some 
lands among the people. 

Gampania, a country of Italy, of which Capua 
was the capital, bounded by Latium, Samnium, 
Picenum, and part of the Mediterranean sea. It 
is celebrated for its delightful views, and for its 
fertility. Capua is often called Campana urbs. 
Strab. 5. — Cic. de Leg. Ag. c. 35. — Justin. 20, c. i. 
1. 22, c. 1. — Plin. 3, c. 5. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Flor. i, 
c. 16. 

Gampaspe, or Pancaste, a beautiful concu- 
bine of Alexander, whom the king gave to 
Apelles, who had fallen in love with her as he 
drew her picture in her naked charms. It is said 
that from this beauty the painter copied the 
thousand charms of his Venus Anadyomene. 
Plin. 35, c. 10. 

Gampe, kept the 1 00-handed monsters confined 
in Tartarus. Jupiter killed her, because she re- 
fused to give them their liberty to come to his 
assistance against the Titans. Hesiod. Theog. 500. 
— Apollod. 1, c. 2. 

Gampi Diom&dis, a plain situated in Apulia. 
Mart. 13, ep. 93. 

Gampsa, a town near Pallene. Herodot. 7, 
c. 123. 

Gampus Martius, a large plain at Rome, with- 
out the walls of the city, where the Roman 
youths performed their exercises, and learnt to 
wrestle and box, to throw the discus, hurl the 
javelin, ride a horse, drive a chariot, &c. The 
public assemblies were held there, and the officers 
of state chosen, and audience given to foreign 
ambassadors. It was adorned with statues, 
columns, arches, and porticoes, and its pleasant 
situation made it very frequented. It was called 
Martius because dedicated to Mars. It was some- 
times called Tiberinus, from its closeness to the 
Tiber. It was given to the Roman people by a 
vestal virgin ; but they were deprived of it by 
Tarquin the Proud, who made it a private field, 
and sowed com in it. When Tarquin was driven 
from Rome the people recovered it, and threw 
away into the Tiber the com which had grown 
there, deeming it unlawful for any man to eat 
of the produce of that land. The sheaves which 
were thrown into the river stopped in a shallow 
ford, and by the accumulated collection of mud 
became firm ground, and formed an island, which 
was called the Holy Island, or the island of 
Aesculajpius, Dead carcases were generally burnt 
in the Campus Martius. Strab. 5. — Liv. 2, c. 5. 
1. 6, c. 20. 

Gamuloglnus, a Gaul raised to great honours 
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by Caesar, for his military ability. Caes. Bell, G. 

7, c. 57 . 

Camiilus, a surname of Mars among the 
Sabines and Etrurians. 

Cana, a city and promontory of AeoUa. Mela, 

1, c. i8. 

Gan&ce, a daughter of Aeolus and Enaretta, 
who became enamoured of her brother Macareus, 
by whom she had a child, whom she exposed. 
The cries of the child discovered the mother’s 
incest ; and Aeolus sent his daughter a sword, 
and obliged her to kill herself. Macareus fled, 
and became a priest of Apollo at Delphi. Some 
say that Canace was ravished by Neptune, by 
whom she had many children, among whom were 
Epopeus, Triops, and Alous. Apollod. i. — 
Bygin. fab, 238 & 242. — Ovid. Heroid. 11. Trist, 

2, V. 384. 

Can&che, one of Actaeon’s dogs. 

Gan^ichus, a sculptor of Sicyon. Pans. 6, c. 9. 

Ganae, a city of Locris, of Aeolia, 

GanSrii, a people near mount Atlas in Africa, 
who received this name because they fed in 
common with their dogs. The islands which they 
inhabited were called Fortunate by the ancients, 
and are now known by the name of the Canaries. 
Plin. 5, c. I. 

Gan&thus, a fountain of Nauplia, where Juno 
yearly washed herself to recover her infant 
purity. Pans. 2, c. 38. 

Gand&ce, a queen of Ethiopia, in the age of 
Augustus, so prudent and meritorious that her 
successors always bore her name. She was blind 
of one eye. Plin. 6, c. 22. — Dio. 54. — Strab. 17. 

Gand&via, a mountain of Epirus, which separ- 
ates Illyria from Macedonia. Lucan. 6, v. 331. 

Gandaules, or Myrsilus, son of Myrsus, was 
the last of the Heraclidae who sat on the throne 
of Lydia. He showed his wife naked to Gyges, 
one of his ministers ; and the queen was so in- 
censed, that she ordered Gyges to murder her 
husband, 718 years before the Christian era. 
After this murder, Gyges married the queen and 
ascended the throne. Justin, i, c. 7. — Herodot. 
I, c. 7, &c. — Pint. Sytnp. 

GandSl, a people of Arabia who fed on serpents. 

Gandidpe, a daughter of Ocnopion, ravished 
by her brother. 

Gandj^ba, a town of Lycia. 

Canens, a nymph called also Venilia, daughter 
of Janus and wife to Picus king of the Lauren tcs. 
When Circe had changed her husband into a bird, 
she lamented him so much, that she pined away, 
and was changed into a voice. She was reckoned 
as a deity by the inhabitants. Ovid. Met. 14, 
fab. 9. 

Ganephdria, festivals at Athens in honour of 
Bacchus, or, according to others, of Diana, in 
which all marriageable women offered small 
baskets to the deity, and received the name of 
Camphorae, whence statues representing women 
in that attitude were called by the same appella- 
tion. Cic. in Verr. 4 

Canethum, a place in Euboea. A mountain 

in Boeotia. 

G&nicul&res dies, certain days in the summer, 
in which the star Canis is said to influence the 
season, and to make the days more warm during 
its appearance. Manilius. 

GSnidla, a certain woman of Neapolis, against 
whom Horace inveighed as a- sorceress, nor at. 
epod, 

Ganidlus, a tribune, who proposed a law to 


empower Pompey to go with two lictors only to 
reconcile Ptolemy and the Alexandrians. Plut. 
in Pomp. 

GaninefStes, a people near Batavia, where 
modern Holland is situate. Tacit. Hist. 4, 
c. 15. 

Ganinius Rebilus (G.), a consul with J. Caesar, 
after the death of Trebonius. He was consul 
only for seven hours, because his predecessor 
died the last day of the year, and he was chosen 
only for the remaining part of the day ,* whence 
Cicero observed that Rome was greatly indebted 
to him for his vigilance, as he had not slept during 
the whole time of his consulship. Cic. 7, ad Fam. 

^P- 33 " — Pint, in Caes. Lucius, a lieutenant 

of Caesar’s army in Gaul. Caes. Bell. G. 7, c. 83. 

Rufus, a friend of Pliny the younger. Plin. 

I, ep. 3. Gallus, an intimate friend of Cicero. 

Ganlstius, a Lacedaemonian courier, who ran 
1200 stadia in one day. Plin. 7, c, ao. 

Ganius, a poet of Gades, contemporary with 
Martial. He was so naturally merry that he 

always laughed. Mart. 1, ep. 62. A Roman 

knight who went to Sicily for his amusement, 
where he bought gardens well stocked with fish, 
which disappeared on the morrow. Ctc,; 3, de 
Ojfic. 14. 

Gannae, a small village of Apulia near the 
Aufidus, where Hannibal conquered the Roman 
consuls, P. Aemilius and Terentius Varro, and 
slaughtered 40,000 Romans, on May 21st, 216 
B.C. The spot where this famous battle was 
fought is now shown by the natives, and denomi- 
nated the field of blood. Liv. 22, c. 44. — Flor. 2, 
c. 6. — Plut. in Hannib.. 

Gandpicum ostium, one of the mouths of the 
Nile, 12 miles from Alexandria. Paus. 5, c. 21. 

G&n6pus, a city of Egypt, 12 miles from 
Alexandria, celebrated for the temple of Serapis. 
It was founded by the Spartans, and therefore 
called Amyclaea, and it received its name from 
Canopus the pilot of the vessel of Menelaus, who 
was buried in this place. The inhabitants were 
dissolute in their manners. Virgil bestows upon 
it the epithet of Pellaeus, because Alexander, who 
was born at Pella, built Alexandria in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ital. ir, V. 433.— iWtf/a, I, c. 9. — 
Strab. 17. — Plin. 5, c. 31. — Virg, G. 4, v. 287. — — 
The pilot of the ship of Menelaus, who died in 
his youth on the coast of Egypt, by the bite of 
a serpent. Mela, 2, c. 7. 

Cant&bra, a river falling into the Indus. 
Plin. 0, c. 20. 

Gant&bri, a ferocious and warlike people of 
Spain, who rebelled against Augustus and were 
subdued by Agrippa. Their country is now called 
Biscay. Ttal. 3, v. 326. — Herat. 2, od. 6 & ii. 

Cant&briae lacus, a lake in Spain, where a 
thunderbolt fell, and in which 12 axes were 
found. Sueton. in Galh. 8. 

Ganthfirus, a famous sculptor of Sicyon. 
Paus. 6, c. 17. A comic poet of Athens. 

Canthus, a son of Abas, one of the Argonauts. 

Cantium, a country in the eastern parts of 
Britain, now called Kent. Caes. Bell. G. 5, 

Ganulcla, one of the first vestals chosen by 
Numa. Plut. A law. Vid. Canuleius. 

Ganulcius (G.), a tribune of the people of Rome, 
A.U.C. 310, who made a law to render it consti- 
tutional for the patricians and plebeians to inter- 
marry, It ordained also that one of the consuls 
should bo yearly chosen from the plebeians. 
Liv. 4, c. 3, ike.--- Flor. 1, c. 17, 
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Ganulia, a Roman virgin, who became pregnant 
by her brother, and killed herself by order of her 
father. Plui. in Parall. 

Caniisium, now Canosa a town of Apulia, 
whither the Romans fled after the battle of 
Cannae- It was built by Diomedes, and its 
inhabitants have been called hilingues-, because 
they retained the language of their founder and 
likewise adopted that of their neighbours. 
Horace complained of the grittiness of their 
bread. The wools and the cloths of the place 
were in high estimation. Horat. i, sat. 10, v. 30. 

— Mela, 2, c. 4. — PUn. 8, c. ii. 

Ganusius, a Greek historian under Ptolemy 
Auletes. Plut. 

Ganutius Tiberinus, a tribune of the people, 
who, like Cicero, furiously attacked Antony, 
when declared an enemy to the state. His satire 

cost him his life. Patercul. 2, c. 64. A Roman 

actor. PliU. in Brut. 

G^p&neus, a noble Argive, son of Hipponous 
and Astinome, and husband to Euadne. He was 
so impious, that when he went to the Theban 
war, he declared that he would take Thebes even 
in spite of Jupiter. Such contempt provoked 
the god, who struck him dead with a thunder- 
bolt. His body was burnt separately from the 
others, and his wife threw herself on the burning 
pile to mingle her ashes with his. It is said that 
Aesculapius restored him to life. Ovid. Met. 9, 

V. 404. — Stat. Theb. &c. — Hygin. fab. 68 & 70. 

— Euripid. in Phoemss. & Supp. — Aeschyl. Sept, 
ante Theb. 

Gapella, an elegiac poet in the age of J, Caesar. 1 

Ovid. dePont. 4, el. 16, v. 36. Martianus, born 

at Madaura about A.D. 410, author of the De 
nuptiis Mercurii et Philologiae. This famous work, 
an allegory in prose and verse, is in nine books, 
the first two concerned with the marriage of the 
god and the nymph, the other books with the 
seven liberal arts. Written in a difficult style of 
African Latinity, it was held in the highest 
esteem as an encyclopaedia throughout the 

Middle Ages. A gladiator. Juv. 4, v. 155. 

Gapi&na, a gate of Rome. Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 192. 
CapSnas, a small river of Italy. Stat. Theb. 13, 

V- 85. 

Gapeni, a people of Etruria, in whose territory 
Feronia had a grove and a temple. Virg. Aen. 7, 

V. 697. — Liv. 5, 22, &c. 

Caper, a river of Asia Minor. 

Capetus, a king df Alba, who reigned 26 years. 
Dionys. A suitor of Hippodamia. Paus. 6, 

^Caphareus, a lofty mountain and promontory 
of Euboea, where Nauplius king of the country, 
to revenge the death of his son Palamedes, slain 
by Ulysses, set a burning torch in the darkness 
of night, which caused the Greeks to be ship- 
wrecked on the coast. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 260. — 
Ovid. Met, 14, v. iSx.—Propert. 4, i, v. 115. 
Caphyae, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 23. 
Gapio, a Roman, famous for his friendship with 
Cato. Plut. de Pat. Am. 

Capito, the uncle of Paterculus. Patercul. 2, 

c. 69. Fonteius, a man sent by Antony to 

settle his disputes with Augustus. Horat. i, sat. 

5, V. 32. A man accused of extortion in Cilicia, 

and severely punished by the senate. Juv. 8, 

V, An epic poet of Alexandria, who wrote 

on love. A historian of Lycia, who wrote an 

account of Isauria in eight books. A poet 

who wrote on illustrious men. 


Gapitolini ludi, games yearly celebrated at 
Rome in honour of Jupiter, who preserved the 
capitol from the Gauls. 

Gapitoiiniis, a surname of Jupiter, from his 

temple on mount Capitolinus. A surname of 

M. Manlius, who, for his ambition, was thrown 
down from the Tarpeian rock which he had so 

nobly defended. A mountain at Rome, called 

also Mons Tarpeius, and Mons Satumi. The 

capitol was built upon it. A man of lascivious 

morals, consul with Marcellus. Plut. in Marcel. 

Julius, an author in Diocletian’s reign, who 

wrote an account of the life of Verus, Antoninus 
Pius, the Gordians, &c., most of which are now 
lost. 

Gapitolium, a celebrated temple and citadel 
at Rome on the Tarpeian rock, the plan of which 
was made by Tarquin Priscus. It was begun by 
Servius Tullius, finished by Tarquin Superbus, 
and consecrated by the consul Horatius after the 
expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome. It was 
built upon four acres of ground, the front was 
adorned with three rows of pillars, and the other 
sides with two. The ascent to it from the ground 
was by 100 steps. The magnificence and richness 
of this temple are almost incredible. All the 
consuls successively made donations to the 
capitol, and Augustus bestowed upon it at one 
time 2000 pounds weight of gold. Its thresholds 
were made of brass, and its roof was gold. It 
was adorned with vessels and shields of solid 
silver, with golden chariots, &c. Tt was burnt 
during +he civil war of Marius, and Sulla rebuilt 
it, but died before the dedication, which was 
performed by Q. Catulus. It -was again destroyed 
in the troubles under Vitellius ; and Vespasian, 
who endeavoured to repair it, saw it again in 
ruins at his death. Domitian raised it again, for 
the last time, and made it more grand and mag- 
nificent than any of his predecessors, and spent 
12,000 talents in gilding it. When they first dug 
for the foundations, they found a man’s head 
called Tolius, sound and entire in the ground, 
and from thence drew an omen of the future 
greatness of the Roman empire. The hill was 
from that circumstance called Gapitolium, a capite 
Toli. The consuls and magistrates offered sacri- 
fices there, when they first entered upon their 
offices, and the procession in triumphs was always 
conducted to the capitol. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 136. 
1 . 8, V. 347. — Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 72. — Plut. in 
Poplic. — Liv. I, 10, &c. — Plin. 33, &c. — Sueton. 
in Aug. c. 40. 

Cappficldcia, a country of Asia Minor, between 
the Halys, the Euphrates, and the Euxine. It 
receives its name from the river Cappadox, which 
separates it from Galatia. The inhabitants were 
called Syrians and Leuco-Syrians by the Greeks. 
They were of a dull and submissive disposition, 
and addicted to every vice, according to the 
ancients, who wrote this virulent epigram against 
them : 

Vipera Cappadocem nocitura momordit ; at ilia 
Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocis. 

When they were offered their freedom and inde- 
pendence by the Romans, they refused it, and 
begged of them a king, and they received Ario- 
barzanes. It was some time after governed by 
a Roman proconsul. Though the ancients have 
ridiculed this country for the unfruitfulness of 
its soil, and the manners of its inhabitants, yet 
it can boast of the birth of the geographer Strabo, 
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St. Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen, among other 
illustrious characters. The horses of this country 
were in general esteem, and with these they paid 
their tributes to the king of Persia, while under 
his power, for want of money. The kings of 
Cappadocia mostly bore the name of Ariarathes. 
Horat. I, ep, 6, v. 39. — PUn, 6, c. 3. — Curt. 3 & 4. 
— Strab. II & 16. — Herodot. i, c.' 73. 1. 5, c. 49. — 
Mela, I, c. 2. 1. 3, c. 8. 

GappSdox, a river of Cappadocia. Plin. 6, c. 3. 
Gapraea Palus, a place near Rome where 
Romulus disappeared. Pint, in Rom.— Ovid. 
Fast. 2, V. 491. 

Gapriria, now Cabrera, a mountainous island 
ofif the coast of Spain, famous for its goats. PUn. 
3, c. 6. 

Gipreae, now Capri, an island off the coast of 
Campania, abounding in quails, and famous for 
the residence and debaucheries of the emperor 
Tiberius, during the seven last years of his life. 
The island is about 40 miles in circumference, 
and surrounded by steep rocks. Ovid. Met. 15, 
V. 709. — Sueton. in Tib, — Stat. Syl. 3, v. 5. 
Gaprias, a great informer in Horace’s age. 
Horat. I, sat. 4, v. 66. 

Gapricornus, a sign of the zodiac, in which 
appear 28 stars in the form of a goat, supposed 
by the ancients to be the goat Amalthaea, which 
fed Jupiter with her milk. Some maintain that 
it is Pan, who changed himself into a goat when 
frightened at the approach of Typhon. When 
the sun enters this sign it is the winter solstice, 
or the longest night in the year. Manil. 2 & 4. — 
Horat. 2, od. 17, v. ig.—Hygin. fab. 196. P. A. 
2, c. 28. 

Gapriflci&lis, a day sacred to Vulcan, on which 
the Athenians offered him money. Plin. ii, 
c. 15. 

Gaprlma, a town of Caria. 

GaprilpSdes, a surname of Pan, the Fauni and 
the Satyrs, from their having goats’ feet. 
Gaprotina, a festival celebrated at Rome in 
July in honour of Juno, at which women only 
officiated. Vid. Philotis. Varro de L. L. 5. 
Gaprus, a harbour near mount Athos. 

Gapsa, a town of Libya, surrounded by vast 
deserts full of snakes. Flor. 3, c. i. — Sail. Bell. 
J'^S' 

Gaps&ge, a town of Syria. Curt. 10. 

G&pua, the chief city of Campania in Italy, 
supposed to have been founded by Capys, the 
father, or rather the companion, of Anchlses. 
This city was very ancient, and so opulent that 
it even rivalled Rome, and was called altera 
Roma. The soldiers of Hannibal, after the battle 
of Cannae, were enervated by the pleasures and 
luxuries which powerfully prevailed in this 
voluptuous city and under a soft climate. Virg. 
Aen. 10, V. 14.5.— til). 4, 7, 8, &c. — Patera, i, 
c. 7. 1 . 2, c. 44.—F/f>r. I, c. i6.~^Cic. in Philip. 12, 
c. 3. — Plut. in Hann. 

Capys, a Trojan, who came with Aeneas into 
Italy, and founded Capua. He was one of 'those 
who, against the advice of Thymoetes, wished to 
destroy the wooden horse, which proved the 

destruction of Troy. Virg. Aen. 10, v, 145. 

A son of Assaracus by a daughter of the Simois. 
He was father of Anchises by Themis. Ovid. 
Fast. 4, V. 33. 

Capys Sllvius, a king of Alba, who reigned 
28 years. Dionys. Hal. — Virg. Aen, 6, v. 768. 
Car, a son of Phoroneus king of Megara. Pans. 
c. 39 & 40. A son of Manes, who manied 


Callirhoe daughter of the Maeander. Caria re- 
ceived its name from him. Herodot. 1, c. 171. 
Garabactra, a place in India. 

Garabis, a town of Spain. 

Gar&cali'a. Vid. Antonius. 

Garacates, a people of Germany.* 

GaractAcus, a king of the Britons, conquered 
by an officer of Claudius Caesar, A.D. 47. Tacit. 
Ann. c. 12, 33, & 37. 

Garae, certain places between Susa and the 
Tigris, where Alexander pitched his camp. 

Garaeus, a surname of Jupiter in Boeotia,^ 

in Caria. 

Car&lis (or -es, -ium), the chief city of Sardinia. 
Pans. 10, c. 17. 

Garambis, now Kerempi, a promontory of 
Paphlagonia. Mela, 1, c. 19. 

Garanus, one of the Heraclidae, the first who 
laid the foundation of the Macedonian empire, 
814 B.C. He took Edessa, and reigned 28 years, 
which he spent in establishing and strengthening 
the government of his newly founded kingdom. 
He was succeeded by Perdiccas. Justin. 7, c. i. 

—Paterc. r, c. 6. A general of Alexander. 

Curt. 7. A harbour of Phoenicia. 

Carausius, a tyrant of Britain for seven years, 
A.D. 293. 

Garbo, a Roman orator, who killed hiniself 
because he could not curb the licentious manners 

of his countrymen. Cic. in Brut. Gnaeus, a 

son of the orator Carbo, who embraced the party 
of Marius, and after the death of Cinna succeeded 
to the government. He was killed in Spain in 
his third consulship, by order of Pompey. Val. 

Max. 9, c. 13. An orator, son of Carbo the 

orator, killed by the army when desirous of re- 
establishing the ancient military discipline. Cic. 
in Brut. 

GarchSdon, the Greek name of Carthage*. 
Garcinus, a tragic poet of Agrigentum, in the 
age of Philip of Macedon. He wrote on the rape 

of Proserpine. Diod. 5. Another of Athens, 

ridiculed by Aristophanes. Another of Nau- 

pactum. A man of Rhegium, who exposed 

his son Agathoclcs on account of some un- 
common dream during bis wife’s pregnancy. 

Agathocles was preserved. Diod. 19. An 

Athenian general, who laid waste Peloponnesus 
in the time of Pericles. Id. 12. 

Garcinus, a constellation, the same as Cancer. 

' Lucan. 9, v. 536. 

Gardaccs, a people of Asia Minor. Strab. 15. 
GardUrnjjl'le, a town of Argos. 

Gardia, a town in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
Plin. 4, c. II. 

Gardtkchi, a warlike nation of Media, along the 
borders of the Tigris. Diod. 14. 

G&res, a nation which inhabited Caria, and 
thought themselves the original possessors of that 
country. They became so powerful that their 
country was not sufficiently extensive to contain i 
them all, upon which they seized the neighbouring 
islands of the Aegean sea. These islands were 
conquered by Minos king of Crete. Nileus son 
of Codrus invaded their country, and slaughtered 
many of the inhabitants. In this calamity, the 
Carians, surrounded on every side by enemies, 
fortified themselves in the mountainous parts of 
the country, and, soon after, made themselves 
terrible by sea. They were anciently called 
Lcleges. Herodot. i, c. 146 & xyx.—Paus. x, 
c* 4.o.-^Strab. x^.—Curt. 6, c. 3. — Justin, 13, 
c. 4. — Vtrg, Aen. 8, v. 723, 
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Garesa, an island of the Aegean sea, opposite 
Attica. 

Caressns, a river of Troas. 

Garfinia, an immodest woman, mentioned Juv. 
2, V. 69. 

Garia, a country of Asia Minor, whose bound- 
aries have veried at different historical epochs. 
Generally speaking, it was at the south of Ionia, 
at the east and north of the Icarian sea, and at 
the west of Phrygia Major and Lycia. It has 
been called Phoenicia, because a Phoenician 
colony first settled there; and afterwards it 
received the name of Caria, from Car, a king 
who first invented the auguries of birds. The 
chief town was called Halicarnassus, where 

Jupiter was the chief deity. Vid. Cares. A 

poet of Thrace. Mela, 2, c. 2. 

Carias, a town of Peloponnesus. A general. 

Vid. Laches. 

Cariate, a town of Bactriana, where Alexander 
imprisoned Callisthenes. 

Garilla, a town of the Piceni, destroyed by 
Hannibal for its great attachment to Rome. SiL 
Ital. 8. 

Garina, a virgin of Caria, &c. Polyaen. 8. 
Garinae, certain edifices at Rome, built in the 
manner of ships, which were in the temple of 
Tellus. There was also a street of this name, in 
which Pompey’s house was built. Virg. Aen. 8, 
V. 361. — Borat. i, ep. 7. 

Garlne, a town near the Caicus in Asia Minor. 
Herodoi. 7, c. 42. 

Garinus, M. Aurelius, a Roman who at- 
tempted to succeed his father Cams as emperor. 
He was famous for his debaucheries and cruelties. 
Diocletian defeated him in Dalmatia, and he was 
killed by a soldier whose wife he had debauched, 
A.D. 268. 

Garlsi&cum, a town of ancient Gaul, now 
Cr<icy in Picardy. 

Garissanum, a place of Italy near which Milo 
was killed. PUn. 2, c. 56. 

Garistum, a town of Liguria. 

Garm3.nia, a country of Asia, between Persia 
and India. Arrian. — PUn. 6, c. 23. 

Garm&nor, a Cretan, who purified Apollo of 
slaughter. Pans. 2, c. 30. 

Carme, a nymph, daughter of Eubulus and 
mother of Britomartis by Jupiter. She was one 
of Diana’s attendants. Paus. 2, c. 30. 
GarmSlus, a god among the inhabitants of 
mount Carmel, situate between Syria and Judaea. 
Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 78. — Sueton. Ve$p. 5. 
Garmenta, or Garmentis, a prophetess of 
Arcadia, mother of Evander, with whom she 
came to Italy, and was received by King Faunas, 
about 60 years before the Trojan war. Her name 
was Nicostrata, and she received that of Carmeniis 
from the wildness of her looks when giving 
oracles. She was the oracle of the people of 
Italy during her life, and after death she re- 
ceived divine hono\irs. She had a temple at 
Romo, and the Greeks offered her sacrifices under 
the name of Themis. Ovid. Fast, x, v. 467. 1. 6, 
v. 530. — Plut. in Romul. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 339. — 
Liv, 5, c. 47. 

GarmentSles, festivals at Rome in honour of 
Carmenta, celebrated January irth, near the 
Porta Carmentalis, below the capitol. This god- 
dess was entreated to render the Roman matrons 
prolific and their labours easy. Liv. r, c. 7. 
GarmentSiUs porta, one of the gates of Rome 
in the neigbourhood of the capitol. It was after- 


wards called Scelerata, because the Fabii passed 
through it on going to that famous expedition 
where they perished. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 338. 
Garmides, a Greek of an uncommon memory. 
PUn. 7, c. 24. 

Garna, or Gardinea, a goddess at Rome who 
presided over hinges, as also over the entrails 
and secret parts of the human body. She was 
originally a nymph called Gram, whom Janus 
ravished, and, for the injury, he gave her the 
power of presiding over the exterior of houses, 
and of removing all noxious birds from the doors. 
The Romans offered her beans, bacon, and vege- 
tables, to represent the simplicity of their ances- 
tors. Ovid. Fast, 6, v. lox, &c. 

Garnasius, a village of Messerda in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Paus. 4. c. 33. 

Game&des, a philosopher of Cyrene in Africa, 
founder of a sect called the third or new academy. 
The Athenians sent him with Diogenes the Stoic, 
and Critolaus the Peripatetic, as ambassadors to 
Rome, 155 B.C. The Roman youth were ex- 
tremely fond of the company of these learned 
philosophers ; and when Cameades, in a speech, 
had given an accurate and judicious dissertation 
upon justice, and in another speech confuted all 
the arguments he had advanced, and apparently 
given no existence to the virtue he had so much 
commended, a report prevailed all over Rome 
that a Grecian was come who had so captivated 
by his words the rising generation that they for- 
got their usual amusements and ran mad after 
philosophy. When this reached the ears of Cato 
the censor, he gave immediate audience to the 
Athenian ambassadors in the senate, and dis- 
missed them in haste, expressing his apprehen- 
sions of their corrupting the opinions of the 
Roman people, whose only profession, he sternly 
observed, was arms and war. Cameades denied 
that anything could be perceived or understood 
in the world, and he was the first who introduced 
a universal suspension of assent. He died in the 
90th year of his age, 128 B.C, Cic. ad Attic. 12, 
ep. 23. De Orat. 1 & 2. — PUn. 7, c. 30. — Lactan" 
tins 5, c. 14. — Val. Max. 8, c. 8. 

Carnela, a festival observed in most of the 
Grecian cities, but more particularly at Sparta, 
where it was first instituted, about 675 B.C., in 
honour of Apollo, surnamed Carneus. It lasted 
nine days, and was an imitation of the manner of 
living in camps among the ancients. 

Garnion, a town of Laconia. A river of 

Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 34. 

Garnus, a prophet of Acarnania, from whom 
Apollo was called Carneus. Paus. 3, c. X3. 
Oarnutes, a people of Celtic Gaul. Cues. Bell. 
G. 6, c. 4. 

Garpasia, or Garpasium, a town of Cyprus. 
Garp&thus, an island in the Mediterranean 
between Rhodes and Crete, now called Scarpanto, 
It has given its name to a part of the neighbour- 
ing sea, thence called the Carpathian sea, between 
Rhodes and Crete. Carpatnus was at first in- 
habited by some Cretan soldiers of Minos. It 
was 20 miles in circumference, and was sometimes 
called Tetrapolis, from its four capital cities. 
PUn. 4, c. 12, — Herodot. 3, c. 45. — Diod. 5. — 
Strab. 10. 

Carpia, an .ancient name of Tartessus. Paus. 
6, c. 19. 

Carpis, a river of Mysia. Herodot. 

Carpo, a daughter of Zephyrus, and one of the 
Seasons. She was loved by Calamus the son of 
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Maeander, whom she equally admired. She was 
drowned in the Maeander, and was changed by 
Jupiter into all sorts of fruit. Paws. 9, c. 35. 

Carpoph.6ra, a name of Ceres and Proserpine 
in Tegea. Pans. 8, c. 53. 

Carpophdrus, an actor greatly esteemed by 
Domitian. Martial. — Juv. 6, v, 198. 

Carrae, or Carrbae, a town of Mesopotamia, 
near which Crassus was killed. Lucan, i, v. 105. 
— Plin. 5, c. 14. 

Carrinates Secundus, a poor but ingenious 
rhetorician, who came from Athens to Rome, 
where the boldness of his expressions, especially 
against tyrannical power, exposed him to Cali> 
gula’s resentment, who banished him. Juv. 7, 
V. 205. 

CarrQca, a town of Spain. Hirt. Hisp. 27. 
Carsedli, a town of the Aequi, at the west of 
the Lacus Fucinus. Ovid, Fast. 4, v. 683. 
Cartalias, a town of Spain. 

Garteia, a town at the extremity of Spain, 
near the sea of Gades, supposed to be the same 
as Calpe. 

Cartena, a town of Mauritania, now Tenez, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Garttiaea, a town in the island of Cea, whence 
the epithet of Cartheius. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 368. 

Garth&glnienses, the inhabitants of Carthage, 
a rich and commercial nation. Vid. Carthago. 

Garthago, a celebrated city of Africa, the 
rival of Rome, and long the capital of the coun- 
try, and mistress of Spain, Sicily, aixd Sardinia. 
The precise time of its foundation is unknown, 
et most writers seem to agree that it was first 
uilt by Dido, about 869 years before the Chris- 
tian era, or, according to others, 72 or 93 years 
before the foundation of Rome. The city and 
republic flourished for 737 years, and the time 
of its greatest glory was under Hannibal and 
Harailcar. During the first Punic war, it con- 
tained no less than 700,000 inhabitants. It main- 
tained three famous wars against Rome, called 
the Punic wars [Vid. Punicum bcllura], in the 
third of which Carthage was totally destroyed by 
Scipio the second Africanus, 147 B.C., and only 
5000 persons were found within the walls. It 
was 23 miles in circumference, and when it was 
set on fire by the Romans, it burned incessantly 
during 17 days. Caesar planted a small colony 
on the ruins of Carthage. Augustus sent there 
3000 men ; and Hadrian, after the example of 
his imperial predecessors, rebuilt part of it, 
which he called Hadrianopolis. Carthage was 
conquered from the Romans by the arms of 
Genseric, A.D. 439 ; and it was for more than 
a century the seat of the Vandal empire in 
Africa, and fell into the hands of the Saracens 
in the seventh century. The Carthaginians were 
governed as a republic, and had two persons 
yearly chosen among them with regal authority. 
They were very superstitious, and generally 
offered human victims to their gods ; an un- 
natural custom which their allies wished them 
to abolish, but in vain. They bore the character 
of a faithless and treacherous people, and the 
proverb Punka fides is well known, Strab. 17. — 
Virg. Aen. t, &.c.-~Mda, i, &c. — Ptol. 4. — Jus- 
tin. — Liv. 4, &c. — Patera, i & 2. — Plut. in Hannib., 

&c. — Cic. N6va, a town built in Spain, on 

the coasts of the Mediterranean, by Hasclrubal 
the Carthaginian general. It v/as taken by 
Scipio when Hanno surrendered himself after a 
heavy loss. It now bears the name of Carta- 


gena. Polyb. 10. — Liv. 26, c. 43, &c. — Sil. 15, 

V. 220, &c. A daughter of Hercules, 

Garthasis, a Scythian. Curt. 7, c. 7. 

Garthea, a town of Cos. Ovid. Met. 7, fob. 9. 
Garus, a Roman emperor who succeeded Pro- 
bus. He was a prudent and active general ; he 
conquered the Sarmatians, and continued the 
Persian war which his predecessor had com- 
menced. He reigned two years, and died on the 
banks of the Tigris as he was going on an expedi- 
tion against Persia, A.D. 283. He made his two 
sons, Carinus and Numerianus, Caesars ; and as 
his many virtues had promised the Romans 
happiness, he was made a god after death. 

Eulrop. One of those who attempted to scale 

the rock Aornus, by order of Alexander. Curt. 

8, c. II. 

Garvilius, a king of Britain, who attacked 
Caesar’s naval station by order of Cassivelaunus. 

Caes. Bell. G, 5, c. 22. Spurius, a Roman, 

who made a large image of the breastplates taken 
from the Samnites and placed it in the capitol. 

Plin. 34, c. 7. The first Roman who divorced 

his wife during the space of about 600 years. 
This was for barrenness, 231 B.C. Dionys. Hal. 
2. — Val. Max. 2. c. i. 

Garya, a town of Arcadia. A city of Laconia, 

Paus. 3, c. 10. Here a festival was observed in 
honour of Diana Caryatis. It was then usual for 
virgins to meet at the celebration and join in a 
certain dance, said to have been first instituted 
by Castor and Pollux. When Greece was invaded 
by Xerxes, the Laconians did not appear before 
the enemy, for fear of displeasing the goddess 
by not celebrating her festival. At that time 
the peasants assembled at the usual place, and 
sang pastorals called from jSovKoXoy, 

a neatherd, l^rorn this circumstance some sup- 
pose that Bucolics originated. Stat. 4. Theb. 225. 
Garyanda, a town and island on the coast of 
Caria, now Karacoion. 

CaryStae, a people of Arcadia. 

Garystius Antij^onus, a historian, 248 B.C. 
Carystus, a maritime town in the south of 
Kuboea, still in existence, famous for its marble 
and asbestos. Stat, 2, Sylv. 2, v. 93. — Martial. 9, 
ep. 76. 

Caryum, a place in Laconia, where Aristo- 
menes preserved some virgins. Paus. 4, c. 16. 
Casca, one of Caesar’s assassins, who gave him 
the first blow, Plut. in Caes. 

Gascellius, Aulus, a lawyer of great merit in 
the Augustan age. Horat. Art. Poet. 371. 
Gasillnum, a town of Campania. When it 
was besieged by Hannibal, a mouse sold for 200 
denarii. The place was defended by 540 or 570 
natives of Praeneste, who, when half their num- 
ber had perished either by war or famine, sur- 
rendered to the conqueror. Ltv. 23, c. 19. — 
Strab. 5. — Cic. de Inv. 2, c. 5. — Plin, 3, c. 5. 
Gaslna, or Caslnum, a town of Campania, the 
modern Cassino, whore St. Benedict’s niionastery 
occupies the site of a temple of Apollo. Sil. 4,v. 227. 
Gaslus, a mountain near the Euphrates.— — 
Another at the east of Pclusium, where Pompey’s 
tomb was raised by Hadrian. Jupiter, surnamed 
Casius, had a temple there. Lucan, 8, v. 858. 

Another in Syria, from whose top the sun 

can bo seen rising, though it bo still the darkness 
of ixight at the bottom of the mountain. PHn, 5, 
c. az.-^Mela, i & 3. 

Oasmenne, a town built by the Syracusans in 
Sicily. Thucyd. £>, c. 5, 
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Gasmilla, the mother of Camilla. Virg. Aen. 
II, V. 543. 

CaspSria, wife of Rhoetus king of the Marrubii, 
committed adultery with her son-in-law. Virg. 

Aen. 10, V. 388. town of the Sabines. Virg. 

Aen. 7, V. 714- 

Casp^rttla, a town of the Sabines. Sil. 8, 

V. 4^6. 

Gaspiae portae, certain passes of Asia, which 
some place about Caucasus and the Caspian sea, 
and others between Persia and the Caspian sea, 
or near mount Taurus, or Armenia, or Cilicia. 
Diod. I. — Plin. 4, c. 27. 1. 6, c. 13. 

Caspiana, a country in Armenia. 

Caspii, a Scythian nation near the Caspian sea. 
Such as had lived beyond their 70th year were 
starved to death. Their dogs were remarkable 
for their fierceness. Herodot. 3, c. 92, &c. 1. 7, 
c. 67, &c. — C. Nep. 14, c. 8. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 798. 
Gasplum mare, or Hyrcfinum, a large sea in 
the form of a lake, which has no communication 
with other seas, and lies between the Caspian and 
Hyrcanian mountains, at the north of Parthia, 
receiving in its capacious bed the tribute of 
several large rivers. Ancient authors assure us 
that it produced enormous serpents and fishes, 
different in colour and kind from those of all 
other waters. The eastern parts are more par- 
ticularly called the Hyrcanian sea, and the western 
the Caspian. It is now sometimes called the sea of 
Baku. The Caspian is about 680 miles long, and 
in no part more than 260 in breadth. There are 
no tides in it, and on account of its numerous 
shoals, it is navigable to vessels drawing only 
nine or ten feet of water. It has strong cur- 
rents, and, like inland seas, is liable to violent 
storms. Some navigators examined it in 1708, 
by order of the Tsar Peter, and after the labour 
of three years, a map of its extent was published. 
Its waters are described as brackish, and not 
impregnated with salt so much as the wide 
ocean. Herodot. i, c. 202, &c. — Curt. 3, c. 2. 
1 . 6, c. 4. 1. 7, c. 3. — Strab. ii. — Mela, 1, c. 2. 1. 3, 
c. 5 & 6. — Plin. 6, c. 13. — Dionys. Perieg. v. 50. 

Casplus mons, a branch of mount Taurus, 
between Media and Armenia, at the east of the 
Euphrates. The Caspiae portae are placed in the 
defiles of the mountain by some geographers. 
Cassandfine, the mother of Cambyses by Cyrus. 
Herodot. 2, c. 1. 1. 3, c. 2. 

Cassander, son of Antipater, made himself 
master of Macedonia after his father’s death, 
where he reigned for 18 years. He married 
Thessalonica the sister of Alexander, to strengthen 
himself on his throne. 03>mpias the mother of 
Alexander wished to keen the kingdom of Mace- 
donia for Alexander’s young children ; and 
therefore she destroyed the relations of Cas- 
sander,* who besieged her in the town of Pydna, 
and put her to death, Roxana, with her son 
Alexander, and Barsane the mother of Hercules, 
both wives of Alexander, shared the fate of 
Olympias with their children. Antigonus, who 
had been for some time upon friendly terms 
with Cassander, declared war against him ; and 
Cassander, to make himself oqual with his adver- 
sary, made a league with Lysimachus and 
Selcucus, and obtained a memo able victory at 
Ipsus, 301 B.C. He died tnrce years after this 
victory, of a dropsy. His son Antipater killed 
his mother ; and for his unnatural murder he was 
put to death by his brother Alexander, who, to 
strengthen himself, invited Demetrius the son of 
E 


Antigonus from Asia. Demetrius took advantage 
of the invitation, and put to death Alexander, 
and ascended the throne of Macedonia. Paus. 1, 
c. 15. — Diod. 19. — Justin. 12, 13, &c. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
was passionately loved by Apollo, who promised 
to grant her whatever she might require, if she 
would gratify bis passion. She asked the power 
of knowing futurity ; and as soon as she had 
received it, she refused to perform her promise, 
and slighted ApoUo. The god, in his disappoint- 
ment, wetted her lips with his tongue, and by 
this action effected that no credit or reliance 
should ever be put upon her predictions, how- 
ever true or faithful they might be. Some main- 
tain that she received the gift of prophecy with 
her brother Helenas, by being placed when young 
one night in the temple of Apollo, where serpents 
were found wreathed round their bodies and lick- 
ing their ears, which circumstance gave them the 
knowledge of futurity. She was looked upon by 
the Trojans as insane, and she was even confined, 
and her predictions were disregarded. She was 
courted by many princes during the Trojan war. 
When Troy was taken, she fled for shelter to the 
temple of Minerva, where Ajax found her, and 
offered her violence, with the greatest cruelty, 
at the foot of Minerva's statue. In the division 
of the spoils of Troy, Agamemnon, who was 
enamoured of her, took her as his concubine, 
and returned with her to Greece. She repeatedly 
foretold to him the sudden calamities that awaited 
his return ; but he gave no credit to her, and 
was assassinated by his wife Clytemnestra. Cas- 
sandra shared his fate, and saw aU her prophecies 
but too truly fulfilled. Vid, Agamemnon. 
Aeschyl. in Agam. — Homer. II. 13, v. 363. Od, 
4. — Hygin.fab. 117. — Virg. Aen. 2, v. 246, &c. — 
Q. Catab. 13, v. 421. — Eurip. in Troad. — Paus. 1, 
c. 16. 1. 3, c. 19. 

Gassandria, a town of the peninsula of Pal- 
lene in Macedonia, called also Potidaea. Paus. 5, 
c. 23. 

Cassia lex was enacted by Cassius Longinus, 
A.U.C. 649. By it no man condemned or deprived 
of military power was permitted to enter the 

senate house. Another, enacted by C. Cassius 

the praetor, to choose some of the plebeians to 

be admitted among the patricians. Another, 

A.U.C. 616, to make the suffrages of the Roman 
people free and independent. It ordained that 
they should be received upon tablets. Cic. in 

Lael. Another, A.U.C. 267, to make a division 

of the territories taken from the Hernici, half to 

the Roman people and half to the Latins. 

Another, enacted A.U.C. 596, to grant a consular 
power to P. Anicius and Octavius on the day 
they triumphed over Macedonia. Liv. 

Cassioddrus, a great statesman and writer in 
the sixth century. He died A.D. 562, at the age 
of 100. His principal work was De Rebus Geticis, 
a history of the Goths. 

Gassidpe, or Cassidpea, married Cepheus 
king of Ethiopia, by whom she had Andromeda, 
She boasted herself to be fairer than the Nereides; 
upon which Neptune, at the request of these 
despised nymphs, punished the insolence of 
Cassiope, and sent a huge sea monster to ravage 
Ethiopia. The wrath of Neptune could be 
appeased only by exposing Andromeda, whom 
Cassiope tenderly loved, to the fury of this sea 
monster ; and just as she was going to be de- 
voured, Perseus delivered her. Vid. Andromeda. 
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Cassiope was made a southern constellation, con- 
sisting of 13 stars called Cassiope. Cic. de Nat, 
D. 2, c. 43. — ApoUod. 2, c. 4. — Ovid. Met. 4, 
V. 738. — Hygin. fab. 64. — Propert. i, el. 17, v. 3. 

— Manilius, 1. A city of Epirus near Thes- 

protia. Another in the island of Corcyra. 

Plin. 4, c. 12. ^The wife of Epaphus. Stat. 

Silv. 

CassitSrides, islands in the western oce^, 
where tin was found, supposed to he the Scilly 
islands, the Land's End, and Lizard Point, of the 
modems. Plin. 4, c. 22. 

Cassivelaunus, a Briton invested with sove- 
reign authority when J. Caesar made a descent 
upon Britain. Caes. Bell. G. 5, c. 19, &c. 

Cassius (G.), a celebrated Roman, who made 
himself known by being first quaestor to Crassus 
in his expedition against Parthia, from which he 
extricated himself with uncommon address. He 
followed the interest of Pompey ; and when 
Caesar had obtained the victory in the plains of 
Pharsalia, Cassius was one of those who owed 
their life to the mercy of the conqueror. He 
married Junta the sister of Brutus, and with him 
he resolved to murder the man to whom he was 
indebted for his life, on account of his oppressive 
ambition ; and before he stabbed Caesar, he 
addressed himself to the statue of Pompey, who 
had fallen by the avarice of him whom he was 
going to assassinate. When the provinces were 
divided among Caesar’s murderers, Cassius re- 
ceived Africa ; and when his party had lost 
ground at Rome, by the superior influence of 
Augustus and M. Antony, he retired to Philippi, 
with his friend Brutus and their adherents. In 
the battle that was fought there, the wing which 
Cassius commanded was defeated, and his camp 
was plundered. In this unsuccessful moment he 
suddenly gave up all hope of recovering his losses, 
and concluded that Brutus was conquered and 
ruined as well as himself. Fearful to fall into the 
enemy’s hands, he ordered one of his freedmen 
to run him through, and he perished by that 
very sword which had given wounds to Caesar. 
His body was honoured with a magnificent 
funeral by his friend Brutus, who declared over 
him that he deserved to be called the last of 
the Romans. If he were brave, he was equally 
learned. Some of his letters are still extant 
among Cicero’s epistles. He was a strict follower 
of the doctrines of Epicurus. He was often too 
rash and too violent, and many of the wrong 
steps which Brutus took are to be ascribed to 
the prevailing advice of Cassius. He is allowed 
by Paterculus to have been a better commander 
than Brutus, though a less sincere friend. The 
day after Caesar’s murder he dined at the house 
of Antony, who’ asked him whether he had then 
'a dagger concealed in his bosom. “ Yes,” replied 
he, “ if you aspire to tyranny.” Sueton. in Caes. 
& Aug. — Phct. in Brut. & Caes. — Paterc. c. 46. — 

Dio. 40. A Roman citizen who condemned his 

son to death, on pretence of his raising commotions 

in the state. Val. Max. 5, c. 8. A tribune of 

the people, who made many laws tending to 
diminish the influence of the Roman nobility. 
He was competitor with Cicero for the consul- 
ship. One of Pompey’s officers, who, during 

the civil wars, revolted to Caesar with 10 ships. 

A poet of Parma, of great genius. He was 

killed by Varus, by order of Augustus; whom he 
had offended by his satirical writings. His frag- 
ments of Orpheus were found and edited some 


time after by the poet Statius. Horat. 1, sat. 10, 

V. 62. Spurius, a Roman, put to death on 

suspicion of his aspiring to tyranny, after he had 
been three times consul, 485 B.C. Diod. ii. — 

Val. Max. 6, ’c. 3. Brutus, a Roman who 

betrayed his country to the Latins, and fled to 
the temple of Pallas, where his father confined 

him, and he was starved to death. Longinus, 

an officer of Caesar in Spain, much disliked. 

Caes. Alex. c. 48. A consul, to whom Tiberius 

married Drusilla daughter of Germanicus. 

Sueton. in Gal. c. 57. A lawyer whom Nero 

put to death, because he bore the name of 

J. Caesar’s murderer. Sueton. in Ner, 37. 

L. Hemina, the most ancient writer of annals at 

Rome. He lived A.U.C. 608. Lucius, a 

Roman lawyer, whose severity in the execution 
of the law has rendered the words Cassiani 
judices applicable to rigid justices. Cic. pro 
Rose. c. 30. Longinus, a critic. Vid. Lon- 
ginus. Lucius, a consul with C. Marius, slain 

with his army by the Senones. Appian. in 

Celt. M. Scaeva, a soldier of uncommon 

valour in Caesar’s army. Val. Max. 3, c. 2. 

An officer under Aurelius, made emperor by his 

soldiers, and murdered three months after. 

Felix, a physician in the age of Tiberius, who 

wrote on animals. Severus, an orator who 

wrote a severe treatise on illustrious men and 
women. He died in exile, in his 25 th year. Vid. 
Severus. The family of the Cassii branched into 
the surnames of Longinus, Viscellinus, Brutus, &c. 

Gassdtis, a nymph and fountain of Phocis. 
Paus. 10, c. 24. 

Castabala, a city of Cilicia, whose inhabitants 
made war with their dogs. Plin. 8, c. 40. 

Castabus, a town of Chersonesus. 

Cast&lia, a town near Phocis. A daughter 

of the Achelous. 

Gastfilius fons, or Gastalia, a fountain of 
Parnassus, sacred to the Mu^es. The waters of 
the fountain were cool and excellent, and they 
had the power of inspiring those who drank of 
them with the true fire of poetry. The Muses 
have received the surname of Castalides from this 
fountain. Virg. G. 3, v. 293. — Martial. 7, ep. ii. 
1. 12, ep. 3. 

Castanea, a town near the Peneus, whence the 
nuces Castaneae received their name. Plin. 4, c. 9. 

Gastellum Menapidrum, a town of Belgium 

on the Maas, now Kessel. Morinorum, no'w 

mount Cassel, in Flanders. Cattorum, now 

Hesse Cassel. 

Gasth^nes, a bay of Thrace, near Byzantium. 

Gastianira, a Thracian, mistress of Priam and 
mother of Gorgythion. Homer. II. 8. 

Castor and Pollux, were twin brothers, sons 
of Jupiter by Leda, the wife of Tyndarus king of 
Sparta. The manner of their birth is uncommon. 
Jupiter, who was enamoured of Leda, changed 
himself into a beautiful swan, and desired Venus 
to metamorphose herself into an eagle. After this 
transformation the goddess pursued the god with 
apparent ferocity, and Jupiter fled for refuge 
into the arms of Leda, who was bathing in the 
Eurotas. Jupitf^r took advantage of his situa- 
tion, and nine' months after Leda, who was 
already pregnant, brought forth two eggs, from 
one of which came Pollux and Helena ; and 
from the other. Castor and Clytempestra. The 
two former were the offspring of Jupiter, and 
the latter were believed to be the children of 
Tyndarus. Some suppose that Leda brought 
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forth only one egg, from which Castor and 
Pollux, the Dioscuri, sprung. Mercury, immedi- 
ately after their birth, carried the two brothers 
to Pallena, where they were educated ; and as 
soon as they had arrived at years of maturity, 
they -embarked with Jason to go in quest of- the 
golden fleece. In this expedition both behaved 
with superior courage. Pollux conquered and 
slew Amycus in the combat of the cestus, and 
was ever after reckoned the god and patron of 
boxing and wrestling. Castor distinguished him- 
self in the management of horses. The brothers 
cleared the Hellespont and the neighbouring seas 
from pirates, after their return from Colchis, 
from which circumstance they have been always 
deemed the friends of navigation. During the 
Argonautic expedition, in a violent storm, two 
flames of fire were seen to play around the heads 
of the sons of Leda, and immediately the tempest 
ceased and the sea was calmed. From this occur- 
rence their power to protect sailors has been more 
firmly credited, and the two before-mentioned 
fires, which are very common in storms, have 
since been known by the name of Castor and 
Pollux ; and when they both appeared, it was a 
sign of fair weather ; but if only one was seen 
it prognosticated storms, and the aid of Castor 
and Pollux was consequently solicited. Castor 
and Pollux made war against the Athenians to 
recover their sister Helen, whom Theseus had 
carried away ; and from their clemency to the 
conquered^ they acquired the surname of Anaces 
or benefactors. They were initiated in the sacred 
mysteries of the Cabiri, and in those of Ceres of 
Eleusis, They were invited to a feast when 
Lynceus and Idas were going to celebrate their 
marriage with Phoebe and Talaira the daughters 
of Leucippus, who was brother to Tyndarus. 
Their behaviour after this invitation- was cruel. 
They became enamoured of the two women whose 
nuptials they were to celebrate, and resolved to 
carry them away and marry them. This violent 
step provoked Lynceus and Idas : a battle en- 
sued, and Castor killed Lynceus, and was killed 
by Idas. Pollux . revenged the death of his 
brother by killing Idas ; and, as he was immortal, 
and tenderly attached to his brother, he entreated 
Jupiter to restore him to life, or to be deprived 
himself of immortality. Jupiter permitted Castor 
to share the immortality of his, brother ; and 
consequently, as long as the one was upon earth, 
so long was the other detained in the infernal 
regions, and they alternately lived and died every 
day ; or, according to others, every six months. 
This act of fraternal love Jupiter rewarded by 
making the two brothers constellations in heaven, 
under the name of Gemini, which never appear 
together, but when one rises the other sets^ and 
so £>n alternately. Castor made Talaira mother 
of Anogon, and Phoebe had Mnesilaus by Pollux. 
They received divine honours after death, white 
lambs were more particularly offered on their 
altars, and the ancients were fond of swearing 
by the divinity of the Dioscuri, by the expressions 
of Aedepol and Aecastor. Among the ancients, 
and especially among the Romans, there pre- 
vailed many public reports, at different times, 
that Castor and Pollux had made their appear- 
ance to their armies ; and mounted on white 
steeds, had marched at the head of their troops, 
and furiously attacked the enemy. Their sur^ 
tiames were many, and thej^ were generally reprer 
sented mouuted on two white horses, armed with 


spears, and riding side by side, -with their head 
covered with a bonnet, on whose top glittered a 
star. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 109. Fast. 5, c. 701. 
Am. 3, el. 2, V. 54. — Hy gin. fab. 77 & 78. — Homer, 
Hymn, in Jov. puer. — Eurip, in Helen. — Plut. in 
Thes. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 121. — Manil. Arg. 2. — 
Liv. a.—Dionys. Hal. 6. — Justin. 20, c. 3, — 
Horat. 2, sat. i, v. 27. — Flor. 2, c. 12. — Cic. de Nat. 
D. 2, c. 2. — Apollon. I. — Apollod^ x, c. 8, 9. I. 2, 

c. 4. 1. 3, c. II. — Paus. 3, c. 24. 1. 4, c. 3 & 27. 

An ancient physician. A swift runner. A 

friend of Aeneas, who accompanied him into 

Italy. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 124. An orator of 

Rhodes, related to king Deiotarus. He -wrote 

two books on Babylon, and one on the Nile. 

A gladiator. Horat. i, ep. x8, v. 19. 

Castra Alexandri, a place in Egypt near 

Pelusium. Curt. 4, c. 7. Cornelia, a maritime 

town of Africa, between Carthage and Utica. 

Mela, I, c. 7. Hannibalis, a town of the Bruttii, 

now Rocella. Cyri, a country of Cilicia, where 

Cyrus encamped when he marched against 

Croesus. Curt. 3, c. 4. Julia, a to-wn of Spain. 

Posthumania, a place in Spain. Hirt. Hisp. 

8 . 

Gastratius, a governor of Placentia during the 
civil wars of Marius. Val. Max. 6, c. 2. 
Gastrum Novum, a place on the coast of 

Etruria. Liv. 36, c. 3. Truentinum, a town 

of Picenum. Cic. de Attic. 8, ep. 12. Inui, a 

town on the shores of the T3rxrhene sea, Virg. 
Aen. 6 , v. 775- 

Gastdlo, a town of Spain, where Hannibal mar- 
ried one of the natives. Plut, in Sert. — Liv. 24, 
c. 4X. — Hal. 3, V. 99 & 39X. 

Catabathmos, a great declivity near Cyrene 
fixed by Sallust as the boundary of Africa. 
Sallust. Jug. 17 & ig,—Plin. 5, c. 5- 
Gatadupa, the name of the large cataracts of 
the Nile, whose immense noise stuns the ears of 
travellers for a short space of time, and totally 
deprives the neighbouring inhabitants of the 
power of hearing. Cic. de Somn. Scip. 5. 

Gatagogia, festivals in honour of Venus, cele- 
brated by the people of Eryx. Vid. Anagogia. 

Gatamenteles, a king of the Sequani, in 
alliance with Rome, &c. Caes. Bell, G. i, c. 3. 
Cat&na, a. to-wn of Sicily at the foot of mount 
Aetna, founded by a colony from Chalcis, 753 
years before the Christian era. Ceres had a 
temple there, in which none but women were perr 
mitted to appear. It was large and opulent, and 
it is rendered remarkable for the dreadful over- 
throws to which it has been subjected from its 
vicinity to Aetna, which has discharged, in some 
of its eruptions, a stream of lava four miles 
broad and 50 feet deep, .advancing at the rate 
of seven mites in a day. The city is now known 
by the name of Cdtania. Cic. in V err. 4, c. 55* 
1. 5, c. S4.-^Diod. II & 14. — Strab. 6 .y-’Thucyd. 
6, c. 3. . ■ 

Gataonia, a country above Cilicia, near Cap- 
padocia. C. Nep. in Dat. 4. 

Gataracta, a city of the Samnites. 

Gataractes, a river of Pamphylia, now Dpden- 
soui. , , 

GatSnes, a Persian by whose means Bessus was 
seized.. Curt. 7, c. 43. , 

Gathaea, a country of India. 

Gathari, certain gods of the Arcadians. An 

Indian nation, where the wives accompany their 
husbands -to the burning pile, and are burnt 
with them. Diod. 17. / 
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Gatia, an immodest woman, mentioned Horat, whatever meats were laid upon his table by his 

1, sat. 3, V, 95. servants, whom he never reproved with an angry 

GatiSna, a courtesan in Juvenal’s age. Juv. 3, word. During his censorship, which he obtained 

V. 133.. though he had made many declarations of Ms 

GatlSnus, an actor at Rome in Horace’s age, future severity if ever in office, he behaved with 

2, seU. 3, V. 61, the greatest rigour and impartiality, showed him- 

G&tilina, D. Sergius, a celebrated Roman, self an enemy to all luxury and dissipation, and 

descended of a noble family. When he had even accused his colleague of embezzling the 
squandered away his fortune by his debaucheries public money. He is famous for the great opposi- 
and extravagance, and been refused the consul- tion wMch he made against the introduction of 
sMp, he secretly meditated the ruin of his the fine arts of Greece into Italy, and Ms treat- 
country, and conspired with many of the most meat of Carneades is well known. TMs prejudice 
illustrious of the Romans, as dissolute as him- arose from an apprehension that the learning and 
self, to extirpate the senate, plunder the treasury, luxury of Athens would destroy the valour and 
and set Rome on fire. This conspiracy was simplicity of the Roman people ; and he often 
timely ffiscovered by the consul Cicero, whom he observed to his son that the Romans would be 
had resolved to murder ; and Catiline, after he certainly ruined whenever they began to be 
had declared his intentions in the full senate, and infected with Greek. It appears, however, that 
attempted to vindicate Mmself, on seeing five of he changed his opinion, for he made Mmself 
his accomplices arrested, retired to Gaul, where remarkable for the knowledge of Greek, which he 
his partisans were assembling an army ; while acquired in his old age. He Mmself educated Ms 
Cicero at Rome punished the condemned con- son, and instructed him in writing and grammar, 
spirators. Petreius, the other consul’s lieutenant, He taught him dexterously to throw the javelin, 
attacked Catiline’s ill-disciplined troops, and and inured him to the labours of the field, and 
routed them. Catiline was killed in the engage- to bear cold and heat with the same indifference, 
ment, bravely fighting, about the middle of and to swim across the most rapid rivers with 
December, 63 B.C. His character has been ease and boldness. He was universally deemed 
deservedly branded with the foulest infamy ; and so strict in his morals, that Virgil makes him one 
to the violence he offered to a vestal, he added of the judges of hell. He repented only of three 
the more atrocious murder of his own brother, things during his life ; to have gone by sea when 
for which he would have suffered death, had not he could go by land, to have passed a day in- 
friends and bribes prevailed over justice. It has active, and to have told a secret to his wife. A 
been reported that Catiline and the other con- statue was raised to his memorjr, and he distin- 
spirators drank human blood, to make their guished Mmself as much for his knowledge of 
oaths more firm and inviolable. Sallust has agriculture as for his political life. In Cicero’s 
written an account of the conspiracy. Ctc, in age there were 50 orations of his, besides letters, 
Catil. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 668. and a celebrated work called Origines, of which 

Catllius, a pirate of Dalmatia. Ctc. Div, 5, the first book gave a history of the Roman 
c. 10. monarchy ; the second and third an account of 

Gatilll, a people near the river Anio. Sil. 4, the neighbouring cities of Italy ; the fourth a 
V. 225. detail of the first, and the fifth of the second 

Gatillus, or Gatllus, a son of Amphiaraus, who Punic war ; and in the others the Roman his- 
came to Italy with his brothers Coras and tory was brought down to the war of the Lusi- 
Tiburtus, where he built Tibur, and assisted tanians, carried on by Ser. Galba. Some frag- 
TurnuS against Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 672.—; ments of the Origines remain, supposed by some 
Borat, I, od. 18, v. 2. to be supposititious. His only complete extant 

Gatina, a town of Sicily, called also Catana. wotk is De Re Rustied, o. treatise on farming. Cato 

Vid. Catana. Another of Arcadia. died in extreme old age, probably his 86th year, 

Gatins (M.), an Epicurean philosopher of In- about 150 B.C. ; and Cicero, to show his respect 
subria, who wrote a treatise in four books, on for him, has introduced him in his treatise on 
the nature of things, and the summutn bonum, old age, as the princmal character. PHn. 7, 
and an account of the doctrine and tenets of c. 14. Plutarch & C. Nepos have written 
Epicurus. But as he was not a sound or faithful accounts of his life. Cic. Acad. & de Senec., See. 

follower of the Epicurean philosophy, he has been Marcus, the son of the censor, married the 

ridiculed by Horai. 2, seU. 4.—Qumtil. 10, c. i. daughter of P. Aemilius. He lost his sword in a 

^Vestinus, a military tribune in M. Antony’s battle, and though wounded and tired, he went 

army. Cic. Div^ 10, c. 23. to his friends, and, with their assistance, renewed 

Gatizi, a people of the Pygmaeans, supposed to the battle, and recovered his sword. PluL in 

have been driven from their country by cranes. Cat. A courageous Roman, grandfather to 

Plin. 4, c. II. Cato the censor. He had five horses killed under 

Cuto, a surname of the Porcian family, xen- Mm in battles. Plut. in Cat. Valerius, a 

dered illustrious by M. Porcius Cato, a celebrated grammarian of Gallia Narbonensis, in the time 
Roman, afterwards called Censorius, from his of Sulla, who instructed at Rome many noble 
having exercised the office of censor. He rose to pupils, and wrote some poems. Ovid. 2, Trist. 1 

all the honours of the state, and the first battle v. 436. Marcus, surnamed UHcensis, from his 

he ever saw was against Hannibal, at the age of death at Utica, was great-grandson to the censor 
17, where he behaved with uncommon valour, of the same name. The early virtues that ap- 
In his quaestorship, under Africanus against peared in his childhood seemed to promise a 
C?irthage, and in his expedition in Spain against great man ; and, at the age of 14, he earnestly 
the Celtiberians, and in Greece, he displayed equal asked his preceptor for a sword, to stab the 
proofs of his courage and prudence. He was tyrant Sulla. He was austere in his morals, and 
remarkable for his love of temperance ; he never a strict follower of the tenets of the Stoics * he 
drank but water, and was always satisfied with was Careless of his dress, often appeared bare- 
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footed in. public, and never travelled but on foot. 
He was such a lover of discipline, that in what- 
ever ojE&ce he was employed, he always reformed 
its abuses, and restored the ancient regulations. 
When he was set over the troops in the capacity 
of a commander, his removal was universally 
lamented, and deemed almost a public loss by 
his affectionate sol diets. His fondness for candour 
was so great that the veracity of Cato became 
proverbial. In his visits to his friends, he wished 
to give as little trouble as possible ; and the 
importuning civilities of king Deiotarus so dis- 
pleased him when he was at his court, that he 
hastened away from his presence. He was very 
jealous of the safety and liberty of the republic, 
and watched carefully over the conduct of 
Pompey, whose power and influence were great. 
He often expressed his dislike to serve the office 
of tribune ; but when he saw a man of corrupt 
principles apply for it, he offered himself a candi- 
date to oppose him, and obtained the tribune- 
ship. In the conspiracy of Catiline, he supported 
Cicero, and was the chief cause that the con- 
spirators were capitally punished. When the 
provinces of Gaul were decreed for five years to 
Caesar, Cato observed to the senators that they 
had introduced a traitor into the capitol. He 
was sent to Cyprus against Ptolemy, who had 
rebelled, by his enemies, who hoped that the 
difficulty of the expedition would injure his 
reputation. But his prudence extricated him 
from every danger. Ptolemy submitted, and 
after a successful campaign, Cato was received 
at Rome with the most distinguishing honours, 
which he, however, modestly declined. When 
the coalition was formed between Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus, Cato opposed them with 
all his might, and with an independent spirit 
foretold to the Roman people all the misfortunes 
which soon after followed. After repeated appli- 
cations he was made praetor, but he seemed 
rather to disgrace than support the dignity of 
that office by the meanness of his dress. He 
applied for the consulship, but could never 
obtain it. When Caesar had passed the Rubicon, 
Cato advised the Roman senate to deliver the 
care of the republic into the hands of Pompey ; 
and when his advice had been complied with, he 
followed him with his son to Dyrrachium, where, 
after a small victory there, he was entrusted with 
the care of the ammunition, and of 15 cohorts. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, Cato took the com- 
mand of the Corcyrean fleet ; and when he heard 
of Pompey’s death on the coast of Africa, he 
traversed the deserts of Libya to join himself to 
Scipio. He refused to take the command of the 
army in Africa, a circumstance of which he after- 
wards repented. When Scipio had been defeated, 
partly for not paying regard to Cato’s advice, 
Cato fortified himself in Utica, but, however, not 
with the intention of supporting a siege. When 
Caesar approached near the city, Cato disdained 
to fly, and rather than fall alive into the 
conqueror’s hands, he stabbed himself after he 
had read Plato’s treatise on the immortality of 
the soul, 46 B.C., in the 59th year of his age. He 
had first married Attilia, a woman whose licen- 
tious conduct obliged him to divorce her. After- 
wards ho united himself to Martia daughter of 
Philip. Hortensius, his friend, wished to raise 
children by Martia, and therefore obtained her 
from Cato. After the death of Hortensius, Cato 
took her again. This conduct was ridiculed by 


I the Romans, who observed that Martia had 
entered the house of Hortensius very poor, but 
I retiuiied to the bed of Cato loaded with treasures. 
It was observed that Cato always appeared in 
mourning, and never laid himself down at his 
meals since the defeat of Pompey, but always 
sat down, contrary to the custom of the Romans, 
as if depressed with the recollection that the 
supporters of republican liberty were decaying. 
Plutarch has written an account of his life. Lucan. 
r, V. 128, &:c. — Val. Max. 2, c. 10. — Horat, 3, 

od. 21. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 841. 1 . 8, v. 670. ^A 

son of Cato of Utica, who was killed in a battle 
after he had acquired much honour. Plut. in 
Cat. Min. 

Gatrea, a town of Crete. Paus. 

Gatreus, a king of Crete, killed by his son at 
Rhodes, unknowingly. Diod. 5. 

Gatta, a woman who had the gift of prophecy. 
Sueton. in Vitel. 14. 

Gattl, a people of Gaul and Germany. Tacit. 
Ann. 13, V. 57. 

Gatnliana, a surname of Minerva, from L. 
Catulus, who dedicated a standard to her. Plin. 
34, c. 8. 

Gatullus, G. Valerius, Rome’s greatest lyric 
poet, was bom at Verona, 84 B.C., his father 
being a man of position in the province. Coming 
to Rome he met the notorious Clodia, the Lesbia 
of his poems, and was at first her happy, then 
her deceived, lover. In 57 B.C. he went with Mem- 
mius to the province of Bithynia, but returned 
empty-handed to his villa at Sirmio. His last 
years were spent amid the whirl and excitement 
of Rome and he died 54 B.C. His poems in the 
MS. fall into three sections. The first section, 
Nos. 1-60, contains the Lesbia poems and other 
short l5Tdcs mostly in hendecasyUabics or iambic 
scazons. The second consists of eight -long 
poems, all of them except the Marriage Sang for 
Torquatus strongl^r coloured by Alexandrian 
influence. The third has 47 elegiac epigrams, 
mostly abusive, and in some cases directed 

against Julius Caesar. A man sumamed 

Urbicarius, was a mimographer. Juv. 13, v. in. 

Gattilui^ Q. Lutatius, went with 300 ships 
during the first Punic war against the Cartha- 
ginians, and destroyed 600 of their ships under 
Hamilcar, near the Aegates. This celebrated 

victory put an end to the war. An orator, 

distinguished also as a writer of epigrams, and 
admired for the neatness, elegance, and polished 
style of his compositions. He is supposed to be 
the same as the colleague of Marius, when a 
consul the fourth time ; and he shared with him 
the triumph over the Cimbri. He was, by his 
colleague’s order, suffocated in a room filled with 
the smoke of burning coals. Lucan, a, v. 174. — 
Plut. in Mario. A Roman sent by his country- 

men to carry a present to the god of Delphi 
from the spoils taken from Hasdrubal. Liv. 27. 

Gaturlges, a people of Gaul, now Charges, near 
the source of the Durance. Caes. Bell. G. 1, c. 10. 
— Plin. 3, c. 20. 

Caucasus, a celebrated mountain between the 
Euxine and Caspian seas, which may be con- 
sidered as the continuation of the ridge of mount 
Taurus. Its height is immense. It was inhabited 
anciently by various savage nations who lived 
upon the wild fruits of the earth. It was covered 
with snow in some parts, and in others it was 
variegated with fruitful orchards and planta- 
tions. The inhabitants formerly were supposed 
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to gather gold oa the shores of their rivulets 
in sheepskins* Prometheus was tied on the top 
of Caucasus by Jupiter, and continually devoured 
by vultures, according to ancient authors. The 
passes near this mountain, called Caucasiae portae, 
bear now the name of Derbent, and it is supposed 
that through them the Sarmatians, called Huns, 
made their way when they invaded the pro- 
vinces of Rome. P/m. 6, c. ii. — Sirab. 11. — 
Herodot. 4, c. 203, &c. — Virg. Eel, 6. G, 2, v. 440. 
Aen. 4, V. 366. — Flacc. 5, v. 155. 

Caucon, a son of Clinus, who first introduced 
the Orgies into Messenia from Eleusis. Pans, 4, 
c. I. 

Gaucones, a people of Paphlagonia, originally 
inhabitants of Arcadia, or of Scythia, according 
to some accounts. Some of them made a settle- 
ment near Dymae in Elis. Herodot. i, &c. — 
Strab, 8, &c. 

Caudi, or Caudium, a town of the Samnites, 
near which, in a place called Caudinae Furculae, 
the Roman army under T. Veturius Calvinus and 
Sp. Posthumius was obliged to surrender to the 
Samnites, and pass under the yoke with the 
greatest disgrace. Ltv. 2, c. i, &c. — Lucan. 2, 

V. 138. 

Gaulonia, or Gaulon, a town of Italy near the 
country of the Bruttii, founded by a colony of 
Achaeans, and destroyed in the wars between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans. Pans. 6, c. 3. — Virg. 
Aen. 3, V. 553. 

Gaunius, a man raised to affluence from poverty 
by Artaxerxes. P/m/, in Ariax. 

Caunus, a son of Miletus and Cyane. He was 
passionately fond of, or, according to others, he 
was tenderly beloved by, his sister Byblis, and to 
avoid an incestuous commerce, he retired to Caria, 
where he built a city called by his own name. 

Vid. Byblis. Ovid. Met. 9, fab, ii. A city of 

Caria, opposite Rhodes, where Protogenes was 
bom. The neighbouring district was a fruit- 
growing centre, and Cicero mentions the cry of 
a person who sold Caunian figs, which were very 
famous {qui Cauneas clamitabat\, at Brundusium, 
as a bad omen (cave ne eas) against Crassus going 
to attack the Parthians. Cic. de Div%i, c. 4. — 
Strab. 14. — Herodot. i, c. 176. 

Cauros, an island with a small town formerly 
called Andros, in the Aegean sea. Plin. 4, c. 12. 
Gaurus, a wind blo'Oving from the west. Virg. 

G. 3, V. 356. 

Gaus, a village of Arcadia. Paus, 8, c. 25. 
Cavares, a people of Gaul, who inhabited the 
present province of Comtat in Provence. 

Gavarillus, a commander of some troops of the 
Aedui in Caesar’s army. Caes. Bell. G. 7, c. 67. 
Cavarlnus, a Gaul, made king of the Senones 
by Caesar, and banished by his subjects. Cae$. 
Bell. G. 5, c. 54. 

Cavii, a people of lUyricum. Liv. 44, c. 30. 

Caycl, or Ghauci, a nation of Germany, now 
the people of Friesland and Groningen. Lucan. 

I, V. 463. 

Gaycus, a river of Mysia. Vid. Caicus. 

Cayster, or Gaystrus, now Kichek-Meinder, 
a rapid river of Asia, rising in Lydia, and, after 
a meandering course, falling into the Aegean sea 
near Ephesus. According to the poets, the banks 
and neighbourhood of this river were generally 
frequented by swans. Homer refers to its valley 
as “the Asian meadow.” Ovid. Met. 9, v. 253. 1, 5, 

V. 386. — Mart, I, ep. 54. — Homer. II. 2, v. 461. — 
Virg. G. I, V. 384. 


CEC 

Gea, or Geos, an island near Euboea, called 
also Co. Vid. Co. 

Ge&des, a Thracian, whose son Euphemus was 
concerned in the Trojan war. Homer. II. 2. 

Geba, now Ceva, a town of modern Piedmont, 
famous for cheese. Plin. ii, c. 42. ’ 

Ceballmus, a man who gave information of 
the snares laid against Alexander. Diod. 17 . — 
Curt. 6, c. 7. 

Gebarenses, a people of Gaul. Paus. i, c. 36. 

Gehenna, mountains of Gaul, now the Cevennes, 
separating the Arverni from the Helvii, extend- 
ing from the Garonne to the Rhone. Caes, Bell. 
G. 7, c. 8. — Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Cebes, a Theban philosopher, one of the 
disciples of Socrates, 405 B.C. He attended his 
learned preceptor in his last moments, and dis- 
tinguished himself by three dialogues that he 
wrote ; but more particularly by his Tabula, 
which contains a beautiful and affecting picture 
of human life, delineated with accuracy of judg- 
ment and great splendour of sentiment. Little 
is known of the character of Cebes from history. 
Plato mentions him once, and Xenophon the 
same, but both in a manner which conveys most 
fully the goodness of his heart and the purity of 
his morals. 

Gebren, the father of Asterope. Apollod. 
c. 21. 

Gebrenla, a country of Troas with a town of 
the same name, called after the river Cebrenus, 
which is in the neighbourhood. Oenone thp 
daughter of the Cebrenus receives the patronymic 
of Cebrenis. Ovid, Met. ii, v. 769. — Stat, i, 
Syl. 5, V. 21. 

Gebridnes, one of the giants conquered by 

Venus. An illegitimate son of Priam, killed 

with a stone by Patroclus. Homer. II, 

Gebrus, now Zehris, a river falling in a southern 
direction into the Danube, and dividing Lower 
from Upper Moesia. 

Gecidas, an ancient dithyrambic poet. 

Gecilius. Vid. Caeciiius. 

Gecina, a river near Volaterra in Etruna. 
Mela, 2, c. 4. 

Cecropia, the original name of Athens, in 
honour of Cecrops, its first founder. The ancients 
often used the word for Attica, and the Athenians 
are often called Cecropidae. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 21;. 
— Ovid. Met. 7, v. 671. Fast. 2, v. 81. — Lucan. 
.3, V. 306. — Plin. 7, c. 56. — Catull. 62, 79. — Juv. 

6, V. 186. 

Cecrdpidae, an ancient name of the Athenians, 
more particularly applied to those who were 
descended from Cecrops the founder of Athens. 
The honourable name of Cecropidae was often 
conferred as a reward for some virtuous action 
in the field of battle. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 21. — OviL 
Met. 7, V. 671. 

Cecrops, a native of Sais in Egypt, who led a 
colony to Attica about 1556 years before the 
Christian era, and reigned over part of the 
country which was called from him Cecropia. 
He softened and polished the rude and unculti- 
vated manners of the inhabitants, and drew them 
from the country to inhabit 12 small villages 
which he had founded. He gave them laws and 
regulations, and introduced among them the 
worship of those deities which wore held in 
adoration in Egypt. He married the daughter 
of Actaeus, a Grecian prince, and was deemed 
the first founder of Athens. He taught his sub- 
jects to cultivate the olive, and instructed them 
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to look upon Minerva as the watchful patroness 
of their city. It is said that he was the first who 
raised an altar to Jupiter in Greece and offered 
him sacrifices. After a reign of 50 years, spent 
in regulating his newly formed kingdom, and in 
polishing the minds of his subjects, Cecrops died, 
leaving three daughters, Aglauros, Herse, and 
Pandrosos. He was succeeded by Cranaus, a 
native of the country. Some time after, Theseus, 
one of his successors on the throne, formed the 
12 villages which he had established into one 
city, to which the name of Athens was given. 
Vid. Athenae. Some authors have described 
Cecrops as a monster, half a man and half a 
serpent ; and this fable is explained by the recol- 
lection that he was master of two languages, the 
Greek and the Eg3rptian ; or that he had the 
command over two countries, Egypt and Greece. 
Others explain it by an allusion to the regulations 
which Cecrops made amongst the inhabitants 
concerning marriage and the union of the two 
sexes. Paus. i, c. 5. — Sirab. 9. — Justin. 2, c. 6. 
— Herodot. 8, c. 44. — Apollod. 3, c. 14. — Ovid. 

Met. II, V. 561. — Hygin. fab. 166. The second 

of that name was the seventh king of Athens, 
and the son and successor of Erechtheus. He 
married Metiadusa the sister of Daedalus, by 
whom he had Pandion. He reigned 40 years, 
and died 1307 B.C. Apollod. 3, c. 15. — Paus. i, 
c. 5- 

Cecyphalae, a place in Greece, where the 
Athenians defeated the fleet of the Pelopon- 
nesians. Thucyd. i, c. 105. 

Cedon, an Athenian general, killed in an en- 
gagement against the Spartans. Diod. 15. 

Cedreatis, the name of Diana among the 
Orchomenians, because her images were hung 
on lofty cedars. 

Gedrusii, an Indian nation. Curt. 9, c. ii. 

Ceglusa, the mother of Asopus by Neptune. 
Paus. 2, c. 12. 

Cei, the inhabitants of the island of Cea. 

Celadon, a man killed by Perseus, at the mar- 
riage of Andromeda. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 144. 

A river of Greece, fliowing into the Alpheus. 
Strab. 8. — Homer. II, 7, v, 133. 

Cel&dus, a river of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 38. 
An island of the Adriatic sea. Mela, 3, c. i. 

Gelaenae, or Gelene, a city of Phrygia, of which 
it was onco the capital. Cyrus the younger had 
a palace there, with a park filled with wild beasts, 
where he exercised himself in hunting. The 
Maeander arose in this park. Xerxes built a 
famous citadel there after his defeat in Greece. 
The inhabitants of Celaenae were carried by 
Antiochus Soter to people Apamea when newly 
founded. Sirab. 12. — Liv. 38, c. 13. — Xenoph. 
Anab. i. Marsyas is said to have contended in 
its neighbourhood against Apollo. Herodot. 7, 
c. 26. — Lucan. 3, v. 206. 

Gelaeno, one of the daughters of Atlas, ravished 

by Neptune. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 173. One of 

the Harpies, daughter of Neptune and Terra. 

Virg. Aen. 3, v. 245. One of the Danaides. 

Apollod. 2, c. i. A daughter of Neptune and 

Ergca. Hygin. A daughter of Hyamus, 

mother of Dclphus by Apollo. Paus. 10, c. 6. 

Geleae, a town of Peloponnesus. Paus, 2, c. 14. 

Geleia, or Gela, a town of Noricum. Plin. 3, 
c. 24. 

Gelelates, a people of Liguria. Liv. 32, c. 29. 

Gelendrae, Geiendris, or Gelenderis, a 
colony of the Samians in Cilicia, with a harbour 


of the same name at the mouth of the Selinus. 
Lucan. 8, v. 259. 

Celeneus, a Cimmerian, who first taught how 
persons guilty of murder might be expiated. 
Place. 3, V. 406. 

Gelenna, or Gelaena, a town of Campania, 
where Juno was worshipped. Virg, Aen. 7, 
V. 739. 

Celer, a man who, with Severus, undertook to 
rebuild Nero’s palace after the burning of Rome. 

Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 42. A man called Fabius, 

who killed Remus when he leaped over the walls 
of Rome, by order of Romulus. Ovid. Fast, 4, 

V. 837. — Pint, in Romul. Metius, a noble youth 

to whom Statius dedicated a poem. 

Gelfires, 300 of the noblest and strongest 
youths at Rome, chosen by Romulus to be his 
bodyguards, to attend him wherever he went, 
and to protect his person. The chief or captain 
was called Tribunus Celerum. Liv. i, c. 15. 

Geletrum, a town of Macedonia, Liv, 31, 
c. 40. 

Geleus, a king of Eleusis, father to Triptolemus 
by Metanira. He gave a kind reception to Ceres, 
who taught his son the cultivation of the earth. 
Vid. Triptolemus. His rustic dress became a 
proverb. The invention of several agricultural 
instruments made of osiers is attributed to him. 
Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 508. 1 . 5, v. 269. — Virg. G. i, 

v. 165. — Apollod. X, c. 5. — Paus. i, c. 14. A 

king of Cephallenia. 

Gelmus, a man who nursed Jupiter, by whom 
he was greatly esteemed. He was changed into 
a magnetic stone for saying that Jupiter was 
mortal. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 281. 

Gelonae, a place of Mesopotamia. Diod. 17. 

Gelsus, an Epicurean philosopher in the second 
century A.D., to whom Lucian dedicated one of 
his compositions. He wrote a treatise against 
the Christians, to which an answer was returned 

by Origen. Gorn., a physician in the age of 

Tiberius, who wrote eight books on medicine, be- 
sides treatises on agriculture, rhetoric, and mili- 
tary affairs. Albinovanus, a friend of Horace, 

warned against plagiarism, i ep, 3, v. 15, and 
pleasantly ridiculed, in the eighth epistle, for his 
foibles. Some of his elegies have been preserved. 

Juventius, a lawyer who conspired against 

Domitian. Titus, a man proclaimed emperor, 

A.D. 265, against his will, and murdered seven 
days after. 

Geltae, a name given to the nation that in- 
habited the country between the Ocean and the 
Palus Maeotis, according to some authors mem 
tioned by Plut. in Mario. This name, though 
anciently applied to the inhabitants of Gaul, as 
well as of Germany and Spain, was more particu- 
larly given to a part of the Gauls, whose country, 
called Gallia Celtica, was situated between the 
rivers Sequana and Garumna, to-day called the 
Seine and the Garonne. Other Celtic i)eoples were 
found in Britain, the Alpine countries, Macedonia 
and Illyria, and Galatia in Asia Minor. The Celtae 
seemed to receive their name from Celtus, a son 
of Hercules or of Polyphemus. The promontory 
which bore the name of Celticum is now called 
Cape Finisterre. Caes. Bell. G. i, c. 1, &c. — Mela, 
3, a 2. — Herodot. 4, c. 49. 

Geltiberl, a people of Spain, descended from 
the Celtae. They settled near the Iberus, and 
added the name of the river to that of their 
nation, and were afterwards called Celtiberi. 
They made strong head against the Romans and 
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Carthaginians when they invaded their country. 
Their country, called CelHberia, is now known by 
the name of Aragon. Diod. 6. — Plot, 2, c. 17. — 
Strah. 4. — Lucan. 4, v. 10. — Sil. It. 3, v. 339. 

Celtica, a well-populated part of Gaul, in- 
habited by the Celtae. 

Celtic!, a people of Spain. The promontory 
which bore their name is now Cape Finisterre. 

Celtillus, the father of Vercingetorix among the 
Arvemi. Cae$. Bell. G. 7, c. 4. 

Celtorii, a people of Gaul, near the Senones. 
Pint. 

CeltoscjNbae, a northern nation of Scythians. 
Strab. 10- 

Cexnm^nus, a lofty mountain of Gaul. Strab, 

Cempsi, a people of Spain at the bottom of 
the Pyrenean mountains. Dionys. Perieg. v- 358. 

Cenabum, or Gen^ibum. Vid. Genabum. 

Cenaeum, a promontory of Euboea, where 
Jupiter Caeneus had an altar raised by Hercules. 
Ovid.. Met. 9, v. 136. — Thucyd, 3, c. 93. 

Cenchreae, now Kenkri, a town of Pelopon- 
nesus on the isthmus of Corinth. A harbour 

of Corinth. Ovid. Trist. i, el. 9, v. g. — Plin. 4, 
c. 4. 

Genchreis, the wife of Cinyras king of Cyprus, 
or, as others say, of Assyria. Hygin. fab. 58. 

Cenchreus a son of Neptune and Salamis, or, 
as some say, of Pyrene. He killed a large serpent 
at Salamis. Paus. 2, c. 2. — Oiod. 4. 

Cenchrius, a river of Ionia near Ephesus,' where 
some suppose that Latona was washed after she 
had brought forth. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 61. 

Genepdlis, a town of Spain, the same as 
Carthago Nova. Polyh. 

Cenetium, a town of Peloponnesus. Strah. 

Genlm&gni, a people in the western parts of 
Britain. 

Cenina. Vid. Caenina 

Genneus. Vid. Caenis. 

Cenon, a town of Italy. Liv. 2, c. 63. 

Censdres, two magistrates of great authority 
at Rome, first created 443 B.C. Their office was 
to number the people, estimate the possessions of 
every citizen, reform and watch over the manners 
of the people, and regulate the taxes. Their 
power was also extended over private families ; 
they punished irregularity, and inspected the 
management and education of the Roman youth. 
They could inquire into the expenses of every 
citizen, and even degrade a senator from all his 
privileges and honours, if guilty of any extrava- 
gance. This punishment was generally executed 
by passing over the offender’s name in calling the 
list of the senators. The office of public censor 
was originally exercised 1^ the kings. Servius 
Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, first established 
a census, by which every man was obliged to 
come to be registered, and give in writing the 
place of his residence, his name, his quality, 
the number of his children, of his tenants, 
estates, and domestics, &c. The ends of the 
census were very salutary to the Roman republic. 
They knew their own strength, their ability to 
support a war, or to make a levy of troops, or 
raise a tribute. It was required that every .knight 
should be possessed of 400,000 sesterces to enmy 
the rights and privileges of his order; and a 
senator was entitled to sit in the senate if he was 
really worth 800,000 sesterces. This laborious 
task of numbering and reviewing the people was, 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins, one of the 
duties and privileges of the consuls. But when 


the republic was become more powerful, and when 
the number of its citizens was increased, the 
consuls were found unable to make the census, 
on account of the multiplicity of business. After 
it had been neglected for 16 years, two new 
magistrates called censors were elected. They 
remained in office for five years, and every fifth 
year they made a census, of all the citizens in the 
Campus Martius, and offered a solemn sacrifice, 
and made a lustration in the name of all the 
Roman people. This space of time was called a 
lustrum, and 10 or 20 years were commonly ex- 
pressed by two or four lustra. After the office of 
the censors had remained for some time un- 
altered, the Romans, jealous of their power, 
abridged the duration of their office, and a law 
was made, A.U.C. 420, by Mamercus Aemilius, 
to limit the time of the censorship to 18 months. 
After the second Punic war, they were always 
chosen from such persons as had been consuls ; 
their office was more honourable, though less 
powerful, than that of the consuls ; the badges of 
their office were the same, but the censors were 
not allowed to have lictors to walk before them 
as were the consuls. When one of the censors died, 
no one was elected in his room till the five years 
were expired, and his colleague immediately 
resigned. This circumstance originated from the 
death of a censor before the sacking of Rome by 
Brennus, and was always deemed an unfortunate 
event to the republic. The emperors abolished 
the censors, and took upon themselves to execute 
their office. 

Gensorinus, Ap. Cl., was compelled, after 
many services to the state, to assume the im- 
perial purple by the soldiers, by whom he was 

murdered some days after, A.D. 270. Martius, 

a consul to whom, as a particular friend, Horace 

addressed his 4 od. 8. A grammarian of the 

third century, whose book, De Die Natali, is 
extant. It treats of the methods of dividing and 
measuring time, and of certain astrological and 
similar questions. 

Gensus, the numbering of the people of Rome, 
performed by the censors ; from censeo, to value. 

Vid. Censores. A god worshipped at Rome, 

the same as Census. 

Gentaretus, a Galatian, who, when Antiochus 
was killed, mounted his horse in the greatest 
exultation. The horse, as if conscious of disgrace, 

[ immediately leaped down a precipice, and killed 
himself and bis rider. Plin. 8, c. 42. 

Gentaurl, a people of Thessaly, half men and 
j half horses. They were the offspring of Centaiirus 
son of Apollo, by Stilbia daughter of the Pencils. 
According to some, the Centaurs were the fruit of 
Ixion’s adventure with the cloud in the shape of 
Juno, or, as others assert, of the union of Cen- 
taurus with the mares of Magnesia. This fable 
of the existence of the Centaurs, monsters sup- 
ported upon the four legs of a horse, arises from 
the ancient people of Thessaly having tamed 
horses, and having appeared to their neighbours 
mounted on horseback, a sight very uncommon 
at that time, and which, when at a distance, 
seems only one body, and consequently one crea- 
ture. Some explain the name, which means 
“ bull-puncher,” by the fact that they went on 
horseback after their bulls which had strayed, or 
because they hunted wild bulls with horses. 
Some of the ancients have maintained that mon- 
sters like the Centaurs can have existed in the 
natural course of things. Plutarch in Sympos, 
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mentions one seen by Periander tyrant of Corinth; 
and Pliny 7, c. 3, says that he saw one embalmed 
in honey, which had been brought to Rome from 
Egypt in the reign of Claudius, The battle of 
the Centaurs with the Lapithae is famous in 
history. Ovid has elegantly described it, and it 
has also employed the pen of Hesiod, Valerius 
Flaccus, &c. ; and Pausanius in Eliac. says it 
was represented in the temple of Jupiter at 
Olympia, and also at Athens by Phidias and 
Parrhasius, according to Pliny 36, c. 5. The 
origin of the battle was a quarrel at the marriage 
of Hippodamia with Pirithous, where the Cen- 
taurs, intoxicated with wine, behaved with rude- 
ness, and even offered violence to the women 
that were present. Such an insult irritated 
Hercules, Theseus, and the rest of the Lapithae, 
who defended the women, wounded and defeated 
the Centaurs, and obliged them to leave their 
country, and retire to Arcadia. Here their 
insolence was a second time punished by Her- 
cules, who, when he was going to hunt the boar 
of Erymanthus, was kindly entertained by the 
Centaur Pholus, who gave him wine which be- 
longed to the rest of the Centaurs, but had been 
given them on condition of their treating Hercules 
with it whenever he passed through their terri- 
tory. They resented the liberty which Hercules 
took with their wine, and attacked him with 
uncommon fury. The hero defended himself with 
his arrows, and defeated his adversaries, who fled 
for safety to the Centaur Chiron. Chiron had 
been the preceptor of Hercules, and there- 
fore they hoped that he would desist in his 
presence. Hercules, though awed at the sight 
of Chiron, did not desist, but in the midst of the 
engagement, he wounded his preceptor in the 
knee, who, in the excessive pain he suffered, 
exchanged immortality for death. The death of 
Chiron irritated Hercules the more, and the 
Centaurs that were present were all extirpated 
by his hand, and indeed few escaped the common 
destruction. The most celebrated of the Cen- 
taurs were Chiron, Eurytus, Amycus, Gryneus, 
Caumas, Lycidas, Arneus, Medon, Rhoetus, Pi- 
senor, Mermeros, Pholus, &c. Diod, 4. — Tzetzes, 
Chil. 9, Hist. 237. — Hesiod, in Scut. Hercul. — 
Homer. II. & Od. — Ovid. Met. 12. — Strab. 9. — 
Paus. 5, c. 10, &c. — Aelian. V. H. 11, c. 2. — 
Apollod. 2, c. 3, 1 . 5. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 286. — 
Hygin. fab. 33 & 62. — Pindar, Pyth. 2. 

Centaurus, a ship in the fleet of Aeneas, which 
had the figure of a Centaur. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 122. 
Gentobrica, a town of Cel tiberia. FaZ. Ma^?. 5 , c. i . 
Gentdres, a people of Scythia. Place. 
Gentoripa, or Centuripa. Vid. Centuripa. 
Gentrites, a river between Armenia and Media. 
Gentrones, a people of Gaul, severely beaten 
by J. Caesar when they attempted to obstruct 
his passage. They inhabited the modern country 
of Tarentaise in Savoy. There was a horde of 
Gauls of the same name subject to the Nervii, 
now supposed to be near Courtrai in Flanders. 
Caes. Bell. G, i, c. 10. 1 . 5, c, 38. — Plin. 3, c. 20. 

Gentronius, a man who squandered his im- 
mense riches on useless and whimsical buildings. 
Juv. 14, V. 86. 

Gentumcellae, a seaport town of Etruria 
built bjr Trajan, who had a villa there, and was 
responsible for the construction of the harbour. 
It is known to-day by the name of Civitavecchia. 
PUn. 6, ep. 51, 

Gentumvlrl, the members of a court of justice 1 

E* 


at Rome. They were originally chosen, three 
from the 35 tribes of the people, and though 
105, they were always called Centumvirs. They 
were afterwards increased to the number of 180, 
and still kept their original name. The praetor 
sent to their tribunal causes of the greatest im- 
portance, as their knowledge of the law was 
extensive. They were generally summoned by 
the Decemviri, who seemed to be the chiefest 
among them ; and they assembled in the Basilica, 
or public court, and had their tribunal distin- 
guished by a spear with an iron head, whence a 
decree of their court was called Hastae judicium : 
their sentences were very impartial, and without 
appeal. Cic. de Oral, i, c. z^.—QuinHl, 4, 5, & 
II. — Plin. 6, ep. 33. 

Genthria, a division of the people among the 
Romans, consisting of 100. The Roman people 
were originally divided into three tribes, and 
each tribe into 10 curiae. Servius Tullius made 
a census ; and when he had enrolled the place 
of habitation, name, and profession of every citi- 
zen, which amounted to 80,000 men, all able to 
bear arms, he divided them into six classes, and 
each class into several centuries, or companies 
of 100 men. The first class consisted of 80 cen- 
turies, 40 of which were composed of men from 
the age of 45 and upwards, appointed to guard 
the city. The 40 others were young men, from 
17 to 45 years of age, appointed to go to war and 
I fight the enemies of Rome. Their arms were all 
the same ; that is, a buckler, a cuirass, a helmet, 
cuisses of brass, with a sword, a lance, and a 
javelin ; and as they were of the most illustrious 
citizens, they were called, by way of eminence, 
Classici, and their inferiors infra classem. They 
were to be worth i,r 00,000 asses, a sum equiva- 
lent to ^1800 English money. The second, third, 
and fourth classes consisted each of 20 centuries, 
10 of which were composed of the more aged, and 
the others of the younger sort of people. Their 
arms were a large shield, a spear, and a javelin. 
They were to be worth in the second class, 
75,000 asses, or about £120; in the third, 

50.000, or about £80 ; and in the fourth, 

25.000, or about £40. The fifth class consisted 
of 30 centuries, three of which were carpenters 
by trade, and the others of different professions, 
such as were necessary in the camp. They 
were all armed with slings and stones. They 
were to be worth 11,000 asses, or about £18. 
The sixth class contained only one centuria, 
comprising the whole body of the poorest citi- 
zens, who were called Proletarii, as their only 
service to the state was procreating children. 
They were also called capite censi, as the censor 
took notice of their person, not of their estate. 
In the public assemblies in the Campus Martius, 
at the election of public magistrates, or at the 
trial of capital crimes, the people gave their vote 
by centuries, whence the assembly was called 
comitia centuriata. In these public assemblies, 
which were never convened except by the 
consuls at the permission of the senate, or by 
the dictator in the absence of the consuls, some 
of the people appeared under arms, for fear of 
an attack from some foreign enemy. When a 
law was proposed in the public assemblies, its 
necessity was explained, and the advantages it 
would produce to the state were enlarged upon 
in a harangue ; after which it was exposed in 
the most conspicuous parts of the city three 
market-days, that the people might see and con* 
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sider it. Exposing it to public view was called 
proponere legem, and explaining it, promulgate 
legem. He who merely proposed it was called 
lator legis ; and he who dwelt upon its import- 
ance and utility, and wished it to be enforced, 
was called auctor legis. When the assembly was 
to be held, the auguries were consulted by the 
consul, who, after haranguing the people, and 
reminding them to have in view the good of the 
republic, dismissed them to their respective cen- 
turies, that their votes might be gathered. They 
gave their votes vivd voce, till the year of Rome 
A.U’.C. 615, when they changed the custom and 
gave their approbation or disapprobation by 
ballots thrown into an um. If the first class was 
unanimous, the others were not consulted, as the 
first was superior to all the others in number ; 
but if they were not unanimous, they proceeded 
to consult the rest, and the majority decided the 
question. This advantage of the first class gave 
offence to the rest ; and it was afterwards settled 
that one class of the six should be drawn by lot 
to give its votes first, without regard to rank or 
priority. After all the votes had been gathered, 
the consul declared aloud that the law which 
had been proposed was duly and constitutionally 
approved. The same ceremonies were observed 
in the election of consuls, praetors, &c. The word 
Ceniuria is also applied to a subdivision of one 
of the Roman legions which consisted of 100 men, 
and was the half of a manipulus, the sixth part 
of a cohort, and the sixtieth part of a legion. 
The commander of a centuria was called a cen- 
turion, and he was distinguished from the rest 
by a branch of a vine which he carried in his 
hand. 

Genttirlpa (-es, or -ae, -arum), now Centorlu, a 
town of Sicily at the foot of mount Aetna. Cic. 
in Vert. 4, c. 23. — Ital. 14, v. 205.— Plin. 3, c. 8. 
Geos, or Gea, an island. 

Gephfilas, a lofty promontory of Africa, near 
the Syrtis Major. Strab. 

Gcphaledion, a town of Sicily near the river 
Himera. Plin. 3, c. 8 . — Cic. in Verr. 2, c. 52. 
GephalSna, or Cephallcnia, an island in the 
Ionian sea, below Corcyra, whose inhabitants 
went with Ulysses to the ^frojan war. It abounds 
in oil and excellent wines. It was anciently 
divided into four different districts, from which 
circumstance it received the name of Tctrapolis. 
It is about 90 miles in circumference, and from 
its capital Samo, or Samos, it has frequently been 
called Same. Strab. xo. — Plin. 4, c. X2. — Mela, 
2, c. 7. — Homer. 11 . 2. — Thucyd. 2, c. 30. — Pans. 
6, c. 15. 

Cephallen, a noble musician, son of Lampus. 
Paus. 10, c. 7. 

Cephfilo, an officer of Eumenes. Diog. 19. 
Gephalocdis, or Gcphaludium, now Cefalu, a 
town in the north of Sicily. Sil. 14, v. 253. — 
Cic. in Verr. 2, c. 51, 

Ceph^llon, a Greek of Ionia, who wrote a his- 
tory of Troy, besides an epitome of univci-sal 
history from the age of Ninus to Alexander, 
which he divided into nine books, inscribed with 
the names of the nine Muses. He affected not to 
know the place of his birth, expecting it would 
be disputed like Homer’s. He lived in the reign 
of Hadrian. 

G^ph&lus, son ^ Dcioneus king of Thessaly, 
by Diomede daughter of Xuthus, married Procris, 
daughter of Erechtheus king of Athens. Aurora 
fell m love with him, and carried him away ; but 


he refused to listen to her addresses, and was im- 
patient to return to Procris. The goddess sent 
him back ; and to try the fidelity of his wife, she 
made him put on a different form, and he arrived 
at the house of Procris in the habit of a mer- 
chant. Procris was deaf to every offer ; but she 
suffered herself to be seduced by the gold of this 
stranger, who discovered himself the very moment 
that Procris had yielded up her virtue. This 
circumstance so shamed Procris, that she fled 
from her husband, and devoted herself to hunt- 
ing in the island of Euboea, where she was ad- 
mitted among the attendants of Diana, who pre- 
sented her with a dog always sure of his prey; 
and a dart which never missed its aim, and 
always returned to the hands of its mistress of 
its own accord. Some say that the dog was a 
present from Minos, because Procris had cured 
his wounds. After this Procris returned in dis- 
guise to Cephalus, who was willing to disgrace 
himself by some unnatural concessions to obtain 
the dog and the dart of Procris. Procris dis- 
covered herself at the moment that Cephalus 
showed himself faithless, and a reconciliation was 
easily made between them. They loved one 
another with more tenderness than before, and 
Cephalus received from his wife the presents of 
Diana. As he was particularly fond of hunting, 
he every morning early repaired to the woods, 
and after much toil and fatigue, laid himself 
down, in the cool shade, and earnestly called for 
Aura, or the refreshing breeze. This ambiguous 
word was mistaken for the name of a mistress ; 
and some informer reported to the jealous Procris 
that Cephalus daily paid a visit to a mistress, 
whose name was Aura. Procris too readily be- 
lieved the information, and secretly followed her 
husband into the woods. According to his daily 
custom, Cephalus retired to the cool, and called 
after Aura. At the name of Aura, Procris eagerly 
lifted up her head to see her expected rival. Her 
motion occasioned rustling among the leaves of 
a bush that concealed her; and as Cephalus 
listened, he thought it to be a wild beast, and he 
let fly his unerring dart. Procris was struck to 
the heart, and instantly expired in the arms of 
her husband, confessing that ill-grounded jealousy 
was the cause of her death. According to Apol- 
lodorus, there were two persons of the name of 
Cephalus ; one, son of Mercury and Horse, car- 
ried away by Aurora, with whom he dwelt in 
Syria, and by whom he had a son called Tithonus. 
The other married Procris, and was the cause of 
the tragic event mentioned above. Cephalus 
was father of Arcefius by Procris, and of Phaethon, 
according to Hesiod, by Aurora. Ovid. Met. 7, 
fab. 26. — Hygin.fah. X89. — ApoUod. 3, c. 15.— — 
A Corinthian lawyer, who assisted Timoleon in 
regulating the republic of Syrac\isc. Diod. 16.— 

Plut. in Tim. A king of Epirus. Liv. 43, 

c. x8. An orator frequently mentioned by 

Demosthenes.-—— A speaker in Plato’s Republic, 
father of Polemarchus. 

Gephfiis, a name given to Andromeda aa 
daxighter of Cepheus. Ovid. A. A. x, v. 193, 
Gephiines, an ancient name of the Persians. 
Berodot. 7, c. 61.— A name of the Ethiopians, 
from Cepheus, one of their kings. Ovid. Met, 5, 

V. X. 

Gl^pbeus, a king of Ethiopia, father of Andro- 
iiieda by Casaiope. He was one of the Argonauts, 
and was changed into a constellation after Jiia 
death. Ovid. Met. 4, v, 669, 1. 5, v. za.—Paut. 
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4, c. 35. 1. 8, c. 4. Apollodorus meatioas one 
Cepheus, son of Aleus, and another, son of Belus. 
The former he makes king of Tegea and father of 
Sterope ; and says that he, with his 12 sons, 
assisted Hercules in a war against Hippocoon, 
where they were killed. The latter he calls king 

of Ethiopia and father of Andromeda. A 

son of Lycurgus, present at the chase of the 
Calydonian boar. Apollod. i, c. 8. 

Gephisia, a part of Attica through which the 
Cephisus flows. Plin. 4, c. 7. 

Gephisi&des, a patronymic of Eteocles son of 
Andreus and Euippe, from the supposition of his 
being the son of the Cephisus. Paus, g, c. 34. 
Cephisidorus, a tragic poet of Athens in the 

age of Aeschylus. A historian who wrote an 

account of the Phocian war. 

Cephision, the commander of some troops sent 
by the Thebans to assist Megalopolis. Diod. 
16. 

Cephisoddtus, a disciple of Isocrates, a great 
reviler of Aristotle, who wrote a book of proverbs. 
A then. 2. 

Cephisus, or Gephissus-, a celebrated river of 
Greece that rises at Lilaea in Phocis, and after 
passing to the north of Delphi and mount Par- 
nassus, enters Boeotia, where it flows into 
lake Copais. The Graces were particularly fond 
of this river, whence they are called the goddesses 
of the Cephisus. There was a river of the same | 
name in Attica, and another in Argolis. Strab. 9. 
— Plin. 4, c. 7. — Pans, g, c. 24. — Homer. II. 2, 
v, 2g.— Lucan. 3, v. 175.— Met. i v, 369. 

1. 3, V. 19. A man changed into a sea monster 

by Apollo, when lamenting the death of his 
grandson. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 388. 

.Gephren, a king of Egypt, who built one of 
the pyramids. Diod. 1. 

Gepio, or Gaepio, a man who, by a quarrel 
with Drusus, caused a civil war at Rome. 

Servilius, a Roman consul, who put an end 

to the war in Spain. He took gold from a temple, 
and for that sacrilege the rest of his life was 
always unfortunate. He was conquered by the 
Cimbrians, his goods were publicly confiscated, 
and he died at last in prison. 

Geplon, a musician. Plut. de Mus. 

Ceraca, a town of Macedonia. Polyb. 5. 
Geracates, a people of Germany. Tacit. Hist. 
4, c. 70. 

Cerambus, a man changed into a beetle, or, 
according to others, into a bird, on mount Par- 
nassus, by the nymphs, before the deluge. Ovid. 
Met. 7, fab. 9, 

;Ceramicus, now Keramo, a bay of Caria, near 
Halicarnassus, opposite Cos, receiving its name 
from Ceramus. Plin. 5, c. 29. — Mela, i, c. iC. 

public walk, and a place to bury those 

that were killed in defence of their country, at 
Athens. Cic. ad Attic, i, ep. 10. 

GerSmlum, a place in Rome, where Cicero’s 
house was built. Cic. ad Attic. 

Gerd,mus, a town at the west of Asia Minor. * 
Geras, a people of Cyprus metamorphosed into 
bulls. ... 

CerSsus (-untis), now Keresoun, a maritime city 
of Cappadocia, from which cherries were first 
brought to I^bme by Lucullus. Marcell. 22 
c. 13.— Piw. 15, c. 25* 1- 16, c. 18. 1. 17, c. 

Mela, I, c. 19. Another, built by a Greek 

colony from Sinope. Diod. 14. 

Cerata, a place near Megara. 

Cerfitus, a river of Crete, 


Geraunia, a town of Achaia. ' 

Geraunia, or Geraunii, large -mountains of 
Epirus, extending far into the sea, and forming 
a promontory which divides the Ionian and 
Adriatic seas. They are the same as the Acrocer- 

aunia. Vid. Acroceraunium. Mount Taurus 

is also called Ceraunius. Plin. 5, c. 27. 

Geraunii, mountains of Asia, opposite the Cas- 
pian sea. Mela, i, c. 19. 

Geraunus, a river of Cappadocia. ^A sur- 

name of Ptolemy II., from his boldness. C. Nep. 
Reg. c. 3. ■ 

Gerausius, a mountain of Arcadia. Pans. 8, 
c. 41. 

Cerbalus, a river of Apulia. Plin. 3, c. ii. 
Cerberion, a town of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
Plin. 6, c. 6. 

CerbSrus, a dog of Pluto, the fruit of Echidna’s 
union with Typhon. He had 50 heads according 
to Hesiod, and three according to other mytho- 
logists. He was stationed at the entrance into 
hell, as a watchful keeper, to prevent the living 
from entering the infernal regions, and the dead 
from escaping from their confinement. It was 
usual for those heroes, who in their lifetime 
visited Pluto’s kingdom, to appease the barking 
mouths of Cerberus with a cake. Orpheus lulled 
him to sleep with his l3nre ; and Hercules dragged 
him from hell when he went to redeem Alcestis. 
Virg. Aen. 5, v. 134. 1. 6, v. 417. — Homer. Od. 
XI, V. 622. — Pans. 2, c. 31. 1. 3, c. 25. — Hesiod. 
Theog. zi'^.—Tibull. 1, el. 10, v. 35. 

Gerc&phus, a son of Aeolus. A son of Sol, 

of great power at Rhodes. Diod. 5. 
Gercasorum, a town of Egypt, where the Nile 
divides itself into the Pelusian and Canopic 
mouths. Herodot. 2, c. 15. 

Gerceis, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. Theog. 
V. 355- 

, Cercene, a country of Africa. Diod. 2. 

Cercestes, a son of Aegyptus and Phoenissa. 

, Apollod. 2, c. I. 

Cercides, a native of Megalopolis, who wrote 
iambics. Athen. 10. — Aelian. V, H. 13. ' 

Gercii, a people of Italy. 

Gercina, or Gercinna, a small island of the 
Mediterranean, near the smaller Syrtis, on the* 
coast of Africa. Tacit, Ann. i, 53, — Strab, 17. — 

Liv. 33, c. 48. — Plin. 5, c. 7. A mountain of 

Thrace, towards Macedonia. Thucyd. 2, o. 98. 
Cercinium, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, • 
c. 41. 

Gerclus and Rhetius, charioteers of Castor and 
Pollux. 

GereSpes, a people of Ephesus, made prisoners 
by Hercules. Apollod. 2, c. 6. The inhabi- 

tants of the island of Pithecusa, changed into 
monkeys on account of their dishonesty. ' Ovid. 
Met. 14, v. 91. 

Gercops, a Milesian, author of k fabulous his- ■ 

tory mentioned'by Athenaeus.' A Pythagorean: 

philosopher. 

Gercyon, or Cercydnes, a king of Eleusis, son 
of Neptune, or, according to others, of Vulcan.' 
He obliged all strangers to wrestle with him ; and': 
as he was a dexterous wrestler, they were easily " 
conquered and put to death. After many cruel- ' 
ties, he challenged Theseus in wrestling, and he 
was conquered and put to death by his antago- 
nist. His daughter Alope was loved by Neptune, 
by whom she had a child. Cercyon exposed the 
child, called Hippothoon ; but he was preserv’ed ’ 
by a mare, and afterwards placed upon his grand- 
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father’s throne by Theseus. Ovid. Met. y, v. 4 39. 
— Bygin. fab., 187. — Plut. in Thes. — Pans. 1, c. 5 
& 39- 

Cercyra, or Corcyra, an island in the Ionian 
sea, which receives its name from Cercyra 
daughter of Asopus. Diod. 4. 

Gerdylium, a place near Amphipolis. Thucyd. 
5, c. 6. 

GereMla, festivals in honour of Ceres ; first 
instituted at Rome by Memmius the aedile, 
and celebrated on April 19th. Persons in 
mourning were not permitted to appear at the 
celebration ; therefore they were not observed 
after the battle of Cannae. They are the same 
as the Thesmophoria of the Greeks. Vid, 
Thesmophoria. 

Ceres, the Greek goddess Demeter, the goddess 
of corn and harvests; was daughter of Saturn and 
Vesta. She had a daughter by Jupiter, whom she 
called Pherephata, fruit-hearing, and afterwards 
Proserpine. The daughter was carried away by 
Pluto, as she was gathering flowers in the plains 
near Enna. The rape of Proserpine was grievous 
to Ceres, .who sought her all over Sicily ; and 
when night came, she lighted two torches in the 
flames of mount Aetna, to continue her search 
by night all over the world. She at last found 
her veil near the fountain Cyane ; but no intel- 
ligence could be received of the place of her con- 
cealment, till at last the nymph Arethusa in- 
formed her that her daughter had been carried 
away by Pluto. No sooner had Ceres heard this, 
than she flew to heaven with her chariot drawn 
by two dragons, and demanded of Jupiter the 
restoration of her daughter. The endeavours of 
Jupiter to soften her by representing Pluto as a 
powerful god, to become her son-in-law, proved 
fruitless, and the restoration was granted, pro- 
vided Proserpine had not eaten anything in the 
kingdom of Pluto. Ceres upon this repaired to 
Pluto, but Proserpine had eaten the grains of a 
pomegranate which she had gathered as she 
walked over the Elysian fields, and Ascalaphus, 
the only one who had seen her, discovered it to 
make his court to Pluto. The return of Proser- 
pine upon earth was therefore impracticable ; 
but Ascalaphus, for his unsolicited information, 
was changed into an owl. Vid. Ascalaphus. The 
grief of Ceres for the loss of her daughter was so 
great that Jupiter granted Proserpine to pass 
six months .with her mother and the rest of the 
year with Pluto. During the inquiries of Ceres 
for her daughter, the cultivation of the earth was 
neglected, and the ground became barren ; there- 
fore, to repair the loss which mankind had 
suffered by her absence, the goddess went to 
Attica, which was become the most desolate 
country in the world, and instructed Triptoleraus 
of Eleusis in everything which concerned agri- 
culture, She taught him how to plough the 
ground, to sow and reap the corn, to make bread, 
and to take particular care of the fruit trees. 
After, these instructions, she gave him her chariot 
and commanded him to travel all over the world 
and communicate his knowledge of agriculture to 
the rude inhabitants, who hitherto had lived upon 
acorns and the roots of the earth. Vid. Trip- 
tolemus. Her beneficence to mankind made Ceres 
respected. Sicily was supposed to be the favour- 
ite retreat of the goddess, and Diodorus says that 
she and her daughter made their first appearance 
to mankind in Sicily, which Pluto received as a 
nuptial dowry from Jupiter when he married 


Proserpine. The Sicilians made a yearly sacrifice 
to Ceres, every man according to his abilities; 
and the fountain of Cyane, through which Pluto 
opened himself a passage with his trident when 
carrying away Proserpine, was publicly honoured 
with an offering of bulls, and the blood of the 
victims was shed in the waters of the fountain. 
Besides these, other ceremonies were observed in 
honour of the goddesses who had so peculiarly 
favoured the island. The commemoration of the 
rape was celebrated about the beginning of the 
harvest, and the search of Ceres at the time that 
corn is sown in the earth. The latter festival 
continued six successive days ; and during the 
celebration, the votaries of Ceres made use of 
some free and wanton expressions, as that lan- 
guage had made the goddess smile while melan- 
choly for the loss of her daughter. Attica, which 
had been so eminently distinguished by the 
goddess, gratefully remembered her favours in 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries. Vid. 
Eleusinia. Ceres also performed the duties of a 
legislator, and the Sicilians found the advantages 
of her salutary laws ; hence her surname of 
Thesmophora. She is identified with the Isis of the 
Egyptians, and her worship, it is said, was first 
brought into Greece by Erechtheus. She met 
with different adventures when she travelled over 
the earth, and the impudence of Stellio was 
severely punished. To avoid the importunities 
of Neptune, she changed herself into a mare ; 
but the god took advantage of the metamor- 
phosis, and from their union arose the horse 
Arion. Vid. Arion. The birth of this monster 
so offended Ceres that she withdrew herself from 
the sight of mankind ; and the earth would have 
perished for want of her assistance, had not Pan 
discovered her in Arcadia and given information 
of it to Jupiter. The Parcae were sent by the 
god to comfort her, and at their persuasion she 
returned to Sicily, where her statues represented 
her veiled in black, with the head of a horse, and 
holding a dove in one hand, and in the other a 
dolphin. In their sacrifices the ancients offered 
Ceres a pregnant sow, as that animal often injures 
and destroys the productions of the earth. 
While the corn was yet in the grass, they offered 
her a ram, after the victim had been led three 
times round the field. Ceres was represented 
with a garland of ears of corn on her head, hold- 
ing in one hand a lighted torch and in the other 
a poppy, which was sacred to her. She appears 
as a countrywoman mounted on the back of an 
ox, and carrying a basket on her left arm and 
holding a hoe ; and sometimes she rides in a 
chariot drawn by winged dragons. The Romans 
paid her great adoration, and her festivals wore 
yearly celebrated by the Roman matrons in the 
month of April, during eight days. Those matrons 
abstained during several days from the use of 
wine and every carnal enjoyment. They always 
boro lighted torches in commemoration of the 
goddess; and whoever came to these festivals 
without a previous initiation was punished with 
death. Ceres is by metonymy called bread and 
corn, as the word Bacchus is frequently used to 
signify wine. Apollod. i, c. 5, 1. 2, c. 1. 1. 3, c. 12 
& 14. — Pans. 1, c. 31. L 2, c. 34. 1. 3, c. 23. 1. 8, 
c. 25, &,c,-^Biod. X, Scc.—Hesiod. Theog,-—Ovid. 
Fast. 4, V. 4x7. Met. fab. 7, 8, Scc.—Claudian. 
de Rapt. Pros.-—Cic. in Vert. — CaUimach. in Cer. 
— Liv. 29 «& 31. — Stat. Theb. 12, — Dionys. Bal. 
I, c. 33. — By gin. P. A. 2. 
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Geressus, a place in Boeotia. Pans. 9, c. 14. 
Cerfitae, a people of Crete. 

Gerialis Anicius, a consul elect, who wished 
a temple to be raised to Nero, as to a god, after 
the discovery of the Pisonian conspiracy, &c. 
Tacii. Ann. 15, c. 74. 

Cerii, a people of Etruria. 

Gerilli, or Garillae, now Ciretta, a town of the 
Bnittii near the Laus. Strab. 6. 

Gerillum, a place of Lucania. Strab. 6. — Sil. 
Ital. 8, V. 580. 

Cerlnthus, now Zero, a town of Euboea, whose 
inhabitants went to the Trojan war, headed by 
Elphenor son of Chalcedon. Homer. 11. z, v. 45. 

— Strab. 10. A beautiful youth, long the 

favourite of the Roman ladies, and especially of 

Sulpicia, &.C. Horai. i, Stat. 2, v. 81. One of 

the early heretics from Christianity. 

Cermanus, a place where Romulus was ex- 
posed by one of the servants of Amulius. Plut. 
in Romul. 

Ceme, an island without the pillars of Hercules, 
on the African coast. Strab. 1. — PUn. 5 & 6. 
Gemes, a priest of Cybele. 

Geron, a fountain of Histiaeotis, whose waters 
rendered black all the sheep that drank of them. 
Plin. 3, c. 2. 

Geropasades, a son of Phraates king of Persia, 
given as a hostage to Augustus. 

Gerossus, a place on the Ionian sea. 

Gerpheres, a king of Egypt, who is supposed 
to have built the smallest pyramid. 

Gerret&ni, a people of Spain that inhabited 
the modern district of Cerdana in Catalonia. 
Plin. 3, c. 3. 

Gerrhael, a people of Greece, who profaned the 
temple of Delphi. Plut. in Sol. 

Gersobleptes, a king of Thrace, conquered by 
Philip king of Macedonia. Polyaen. 7, c. 31. 
Gertima, a town of Celtiberfe. Liv. 40, c. 47. 
Certonium, a town of Asia Minor. 

Gervarius, a Roman knight who conspired 
with Piso against Nero. Tacit, Ann. 15, c. 50. 
Gervius (P.), an officer under Verres. Cic. in 
Vcrr. 5, c. 44. 

Geryces, a sacerdotal family at Athens. 
Thucyd. 8, c. 53. 

Gerycius, a mountain of Boeotia. Paus. 9, c. 20. 
Gerymica, a town of Cyprus. Diod. 

Gerynea, a town of Achaia. A mountain of 

Arcadia. Paus. 7, c. 25. 

Gerynites, a river of Arcadia. Paus, 7, c. 25. 
Gesellius Balsus, a turbulent Carthaginian, 
who dreamt of money, and persuaded Nero that 
immense treasures had been deposited by Dido 
in a certain place, which he described. Inquiry 
was made, and when no money was found, 
Cesellius destroyed himself. Tacit. Ann. 16, c. 1, 

&c. 

Gesennla, an infamous prostitute, bom of an 
illustrious family at Rome. Juv. 6, v. 135. 

Gestius, an Epicurean of Smyrna, who taught 

rhetoric at Rhodes, in the age of Cicero. A 

governor of Syria. Tacit. H. 5. Severus, an 

informer under Nero. Tacit. H. 4. Proculus, 

a man acquitted of an accusation of embezzling 

the public money. Id. Ann. 30. A bridge at 

Rome. 

Gestrlna, a part of Epirus. Paus. 2, c. 23. 
Gcstrinus, a son of Helenus and Andromache. 
After his father’s death he settled in Epirus, 
above the river Thyamis, and called the country 
Cestrina. Paus,. z, c. ix. 
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Getes, king of Egypt, the same as Proteus. 
Diod. I. 

Gethegus, the surname of one of the branches 

of the Comelii. Marcus, a consul in the second 

Punic war. Cic. in Brut. A tribune at Rome, 

of the most corrupted morals, who joined Catiline 
in his conspiracy against the state, and was com- 
missioned to murder Cicero. He was appre- 
hended, and, with Lentulus, put to death by the 

Roman senate. Plut. in Cic,, &c. A Trojan, 

killed by Tumus. Virg, Aen. 12, v. 513. 

P, Gorn., a powerful Roman, who embraced the 
party of Marius against Sulla. His mistress had 
obtained such an ascendancy over him, that she 
distributed his favours, and Lucullus was not 
ashamed to court her smiles when he wished to 

be appointed general against Mithridates. A 

senator put to death for adultery under Valen- 
tinian. 

GetH, a people of Cilicia. 

Getius, a river of Mysia. A mountain which 

separates Noricum from Pannonia. 

Ceto, a daughter of Pontus and Terra, who 
married Phorcys, by whom she had the three 
Gorgons, &c. Hesiod. Theog. v. 237. — Lucian. 9, 
V. 646. 

Gens, or Gaeus, a son of Coelus and Terra, 
who married Phoebe, by whom he had Latona 
and Asteria, Hesiod. Theog. v. 135. — Virg. Aen. 

4, V. 179. ^The father of Troezen. Homer. 

11. 2, V. 354. 

GSyx, a king of Trachinia, son of Lucifer and 
husband of Alcyone. He was drowned as he 
went to consult the oracle of Clares. His wife 
was apprised of his misfortune in a dream, and 
found his dead body washed on the sea-shore. 
They were both changed into birds, called also 
Halcyons. Vid. Alcyone. Ovid. Met. 11, v. 
SSy.—Paus. I, c. 32. According to Apollod. 
I, c. 7. 1. 2, c. 7, the husband of Alcyone 
and the king of Trachinia were two dMerent 
persons. 

Ghabinus, a mountain of Arabia Felix. Diod. 3. 
Ghabria, a village of Egypt. 

Ghabrias, an Athenian general and philosopher, 
who chiefly signalized himself when he assisted 
the Boeotians against Agesilaus. In this cele- 
brated campaign, he ordered his soldiers to put 
one knee upon the ground, and firmly to rest 
their spear upon the other, and cover themselves 
with their shields, by which means he daunted 
the enemy, and had a statue raised to his honour 
in that same posture. He assisted also Nectane- 
bus king of Egypt, and conquered the whole 
island of Cyprus ; but he at last fell a sacrifice 
to his excessive courage, and despised to fly from 
his ship when he had it in his power to save his 
life like his companions, 376 B.C. C. Nep. in 
Vitd. — Diod. 16. — Plut, in Phoc. 

Chabryis, a king of Egypt. Diod. i. 

Ghaea, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Ghaeanitae, a people at the foot of Caucasus. 
Ghaereas, an Athenian who wrote on agricul- 
ture. An officer who murdered Caligula, A.D, 

41, to prevent the infamous death which was 

prepared against himself. An Athenian. Thucyd. 

8, c. 74> &c. 

Chaeredexnus, a brother of Epicurus. Diog. 
GhaerSmon, a common poet, and disciple of 

Socrates. A Stoic, who wrote on the Egyptian 

priests. 

Ghaer£phon, a tragic poet of Athens in the 
age of Philip of Macedonia. 
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Chaerestrlita, the mother of Epicurus, de- 
scended of a noble family. 

Gbaerinthus. a beautiful youth. 

Chaerippus, an extortioner. Jtw. 8, v. 96. 
Chaero, the founder of Chaeronea. Plut. in 
Sull. 

Chaeronia, Chaeronea, or Cherronea, a city 
of Boeotia, on the Cephisus, celebrated for a 
defeat of the Athenians by the Boeotians, 447 
B.C., and for the victory which Philip of Mace- 
donia obtained there with 32,000 men over the 
confederate army of the Thebans and the 
Athenians, consisting of 30,000 men, August 2nd, 
338 B.C. Plutarch was born there. The town 
was anciently called Arne. Paus. 9, c. 40. — Plut. 
in Pelop., &c. — Strab. 9. 

Chalaeoti, a city of Locris. A port of 

Boeotia. 

Chalcaea, a town of Caria, of Phoenicia. 

Chalcea, an island with a town near Rhodes. 

Plin. 5, c. 3, A festival at Athens. Vid. 

Panathenaea. 

Ghalc^don, or Ghalceddnia, now Kadi-Keui, 
an ancient city of Bithynia, opposite Byzantium, 
built by a colony from Megara, headed by 
Argias, 685 B.C. It was first called Procerastis, 
and afterwards Colpusa. Its situation, however, 
\yas so improperly chosen that it was called the 
city of blind, men, intimating the inconsiderate 
plan of the founders. Strab. 7. — Plin. 5, c. 32. — 
Mela, I, c. 19. 

Chalcidene, a part of Syria, very fruitful. 
Plin, 5, c. 23. 

Chalcidenses, the inhabitants of the isthmus 

between Teos and Erythrae. A people near 

the Phasis. 

Ghalcideus, a commander of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet killed by the Athenians. Thucyd. 
8, c. 8. 

Chalcldfce, a country of Thrace, of Syria. 

Chalcidicus (of Chalcis), an epithet applied 
to Cumae in Italy, as built by a colony from 
Chalcis, Virg. Aen. 6, v. 17. 

Chalcloecus, a surname of Minerva, because 
she had a temple at Chalcis in Euboea, or because 
her temples were roofed with bronze tiles. She 
was also called Chalciotis and Chalcidica. 
Chalcidpe, a daughter of Aeetes king of Colchis, 
who married Phryxus son of Athamas, who had 
fled to her father’s court for protection. She had 
some children by Phryxus, and she preserved her 
life from the avarice and cruelty of her father, 
who had murdered her husband to obtain the 
golden fleece. Vid. Phryxus, Ovid. PIcroid, 17, 

V. 232, — Hygin. fah. 14, &:c. The mother of 

Thessalus by Hercules. Apollod. 2, c. 7. The 

daughter of Rhexenor, who married Aegeus. 

U- 3, 0 . 1 . 

Chalcis, now Egripo, the chief city of Euboea, 
in that part which is nearest to Boeotia. It was 
founded by an Athenian colony. The island is 
said to have been anciently joined to the con- 
tinent in the neighbourhood of Chalcis. There 
were three other towns of the same name in 
Thrace, Acarnania, and Sicily, all belonging to 
the Corinthians, Plin. 4, c. 12. — Strab. xo. — 
Paus. 5, c. 23. — Cic. N. D. 3, c. ro. 

Ghalcitis, a country of Ionia, Paus, 7, 
c. 5, 

Chalcddon, a son of Aegyptus by Arabia. 

Apollod. 2, c. I. A man of Cos, who wounded 

Hercules. Id. 2, c. 7. The father of Elephenor, 

one of the Grecian chiefs in the Trojan war. 


Paus. 8, c. 15. A man who assisted Hercules 

in his war against Augias. Paus. 8, c. 15. 
Ghalcon, a Messenian, who reminded Anti- 
lochus son of Nestor to be aware of the Ethio- 
pians, by whom he was to perish. 

Chalcus, a man made governor of Cyzicus by 
Alexander. Polyaen. 

Ghaldaea, a country of Asia between the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Its capital is Babylon, 
whose inhabitants were famous for their know- 
ledge of astrology. Cic. de Div. i, c. i. — Diod, 
2. — Strab, 2. — Plin, 6, c. 28. 

Ghaldaei, the inhabitants of Chaldaea. 

Chales, a herald of Busiris, put to death by 
Hercules. Apollod. 2, c. 5. 

Chalestra, a town of Macedonia. Herodot. 76 
c. 123. 

Ghalonltis, a country of Media. 

Chaiybes, or Cal^l^bes, a people of Asia Minor, 
near Pontus, once very powerful, and possessed 
of a great extent of country, abounding in 
iron mines, where the inhabitants worked naked. 
The Calybes attacked the 10,000 in their retreat, 
and behaved with much spirit and courage. 
They were partly conquered by Croesus king of 
Lydia. Some authors imagine that the Calybes 
are a nation of Spain. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 421. — 
Strab. 12, &c. — Apollon. 2, v. 375. — Xenoph. 
Anab. 4, &c. — Herodot. 1, c. 28. — Justin. 44, c. 3. 

Cbalybon, now supposed to be Aleppo, a town 
of Syria, which gave the name of Chalybonitis to 
the neighbouring country, 

Gbalybonitis, a country of Syria, so famous for 
its wines that the king of Persia drank no other. 

Cbalybs, a river of Spain, where Justin. 44, 
c. 3, places the people called Calybes. 

Ghamani, or Gbamavirl, a people of Ger- 
many. Tacit, in Germ. 

Gbane, a river between Armenia and Albania, 
falling into the Caspian sea. 

Ghaon, a mountain of Peloponnesus. A son 

of Priam. Vid. Chaonia. 

Gbadnes, a people of Epirus. 

Gbadnia, a mountainous part of Epirus, which 
receives its name from Chaon, a son of Priam, 
inadvertently killed by his brother PIclenus. 
There was a wood near, where doves {Chaoniae 
aves) were said to deliver oracles. The words 
Chaonius victus arc by ancient authors applied 
to acorns, the food of the first inhabitants. 
Lucan. 6, v. 426. — Claudian. de Pros. Rapt. 3, 
V. 47. — Virg. Aen. 3, v, 335.— Propert. 1, el. 9. — 
Ovid. A. A. X, 

Gbaonltis, a country of Assyria. 

Gbaos, a rude and shapeless mass of matter, 
and confused assemblage of inactive elements, 
which, as the poets suppose, existed before the 
formation of the world, and from which the uni^ 
verse was formed by the hand and power of a 
superior being. This doctrine was first established 
by Hesiod, from whom the succeeding poets have 
copied it. Chaos was deemed by some as one of 
the oldest of the gods, and invoked as one of the 
infernal deities. Virg. Aen. 4, v. sio.-^Ovid. 
Met. I, fab. x. 

Ghar^idra, a town of Phocis. Herodot, 8, c. 33. 
Charadros, a river of Phocis, falling into the 
Cephisus. Stat, 7 'heb, 4, v. 46. 

Gbariidrus, a place of Argos where military 
causes wore tried, Thucyd, 5, c. 60. 
Cbaraeadas, an Athenian general, sent with 
20 ships to Sicily during the Peloponnesian war, 
He died 426 B.C. Thucyd. 3, c. 86. 
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Gharandael, a people near Pontus. 

Charax, a town of Armenia. A philosopher 

of Pergamus, who wrote a history of Greece in 
40 books. 

Char axes, or Charaxus, a Mytilenean, 
brother of Sappho, who became passionately fond 
of the courtesan Rhodope, upon whom he squan- 
dered all his possessions, and reduced himself to 
poverty, and the necessity of piratical excursions. 
Ovid. Heroid, 17, v. 117. — Herodot. 2, c. 135, &c. 

Charaxus, one of the centaurs. Ovid. Met. 
12, V. 272. 

Chares, an Athenian general. A. sculptor 

of Lindus, who was 12 years employed in malang 
the famous Colossus of Rhodes. Plin. 34, c. 7. 

A man who wounded Cyrus when fighting 

against his brother Artaxerxes. A historian 

of Mytilene, who wrote a life of Alexander. 

An Athenian who fought with Darius against 
Alexander. Curt. 4, c. 5. A river of Pelo- 

ponnesus. Plut. in Aral. 

Gharicles, one of the 30 tyrants set over Athens 
by the Lacedaemonians. Xmoph. Memor. i. — 

Arist. Polit. 5, c. 6. A famous physician under 

Tiberius. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 50. 

Charlclides, an officer of Dionysius the 
younger, whom Dion gained to dethrone the 
tyrant. Diod. 1 6. 

Charlclo, the mother of Tiresias, greatly 

favoured by Minerva. Apollod. 3, c. 6. A 

daughter of Apollo, who married the centaur 
Chiron, Ovid. Met. 2, v. 635. 

CharidSmus, a Roman exposed to wild beasts. 

Martial, x, ep. 44. An Athenian banished by 

Alexander and killed by Darius. 

Charila, a festival observed once in nine years 
by the Delphians. It owes its origin to this 
circumstance. In a great famine the people of 
Delphi assembled and applied to their king to 
relieve their wants. He accordingly distributed 
the little corn which he had among the noblest; 
but as a poor little girl, called Charila, begged the 
king with more than common earnestness, he 
beat her with his shoe, and the girl, unable to 
bear his treatment, hanged herself in her girdle. 
The famine increased ; and the oracle told the 
king that, to relieve his people, he must atone 
for the murder of Charila, Upon this a festival 
was instituted, with expiatory rites. The king 
presided over this institution, and distributed 
pulse and corn to such as attended. Charila’s 
image was brought before the king, who struck 
it with his shoe ; after which it was carried to a 
desolate place, where they put a halter round 
its neck, and buried it where Charila was buried. 
Plut. in Quaest. Graec. 

Gharilfius, or Charillus, a son of Poly- 
dectes king of Sparta, educated and protected 
by his uncle Lycurgus. He made war against 
Argos, and attacked Tegea. He was taken 
prisoner, and released on promising that he 
would cease from war, an engagement which he 
soon broke. He died in the 64th year of his 

age. Paus. 2, c. 36. 1 . 6, c. 48, A Spartan 

who changed the monarchical power into an 
aristocracy. Arist. Polit. 5, c. 12. 

Charillus, one of the ancestors of Leutychidcs. 
Herodot. 8, c. 131. 

Charini, or Carlni, a people of Germany. 
Plin. 4, c. 14. 

Charts, a goddess among the Greeks, sur- 
rounded with pleasures, graces, and delight. She 
was the wife of Vulcan., Homer. XL 18, v. 382. 


Gharlsia, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 3. 

A festival in honour of the Graces, with 

dances which continued all night. He who con- 
tinued awake the longest was rewarded with a 
cake. 

Charisius, an orator at Athens. Cic. in B, 83. 

Charistia, festivals at Rome celebrated on' 
February 20th, by the distribution of mutual 
presents, with the intention of reconciling Mends 
and relations. Val. Max. 2, c. i. — Ovid. Fast. 2. 

Gharites, or Gratiae, the Graces, daughters 
of Venus by Jupiter or Bacchus, are three in 
number — Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphros3me. They 
were the constant attendants of Venus, and they 
were represented as three young, beautiful, and 
modest virgins, ^ holding one another by the 
hand. They presided over kindness, and all good 
offices, and their worship was the same as that 
of the nine Muses, with whom they had a temple 
in common. They were generaJIy represented 
naked, because kindness ought to be done with 
sincerity and candour. The modems explain the 
allegory of their holding their hands joined by 
observing that there ought to be a perpetual and 
never-ceasing intercourse of kindness and bene- 
volence among friends. Their youth denotes the. 
constant remembrance that we ought ever to 
have of kindnesses received ; and their virgin 
purity and innocence teach us that acts of 
benevolence ought to be done without any ex- 
pectation of restoration, and that we ought never 
to suffer others or ourselves to be guilty of base 
or impure favours. Homer speaks only of two. 
Graces. 

Chariton, a writer of Aphrodisium, at the 
latter end of the fourth century of our era. He 
composed a Greek romance called The Loves of 
Chaereas and Callirhoe, which has been much 
admired for its elegance, and the originality of 
the characters it describes. 

Gharmhdas, a philosopher of uncommon 
memory. Plin. 7, c. 24. 

Charme, or Garmc, the mother of Brito- 
martis by Jupiter. 

Gharmides, a Lacedaemonian, sent by the 
king to quell a sedition in Crete. Paus. 3, c. 2. 

^A boxer. Id. 6, c. 7, A philosopher of 

the third academy, 95 B.C. 

Charmlnus, an Athenian general, who de- 
feated the Peloponnesians. Thucyd. 8, c. 42. 

Gharmione, a servant-maid of Cleopatra, who 
stabbed herself after the example of her mistress. 
Plut. in Anton. 

Charmis, a physician of Marseilles, in Nero’s 
age, who used cold baths for his patients, and 
prescribed medicines contrary to those of his 
contemporaries. Plin. 21, c. 1. 

Gharmosj^na, a festival in Egypt. Plut. de Isid. 

Gharmotas, a part of Arabia. 

Charmus, a poet of Syracuse, some of whose 
fragments are found scattered in Athenaeus, 

Gliaron, a Theban, who received into his house 
Pclopidas and his friends, when they delivered 

Thebes from tyranny. Plut. in Pelop, A 

historian of Lampsacus, son of Pytheus, who 
wrote two books on Persia, besides other treatises, 

479 B.C. A historian of Naucratis, who wrote 

a history of his country and of Egypt. A 

Carthaginian writer,. &c. A god of hell, son of 

Erebus and Nox, who conducted the souls of the 
dead in a boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron 
to the infernal regions, for an obolus. Such as 
had nqt been honoured with a funeral were not 
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permitted to enter his boat, without previously 
wandering on the shore for 100 years. If any 
living person presented himself to cross the 
Stygian lake, he could not be 
showed Charon a golden bough, which he had 
received from the Sibyl, and Charon was im- 
prisoned for one year, because he had fc^jcd 
over, against his own will, Hercules, without 
this passport. Charon is represented as an old 
robust man, with a hideous countenance, long 
white beard, and piercing eyes. His garment is 
ragged and filthy, and his forehead is covered 
with wrinkles. As all the dead were obliged to 
pay a small piece of money for their admission, 
it was always usual, among the ancients, to place 
under the tongue of the deceased a piece of 
money for Charon. The fable of Charon and his 
boat is borrowed from the Egyptians, whose dead 
were carried across a lake, where sentence was 
passed on them, and according to their good or 
bad actions, they were honoured with a splendid 
burial, or left unnoticed in the open air. V%d, 
Acherusia. Dtod. i.*— iw Ifet. Fut. net, 3i 
y. 76*5.— F’lVg. Aen. 6, y. 298, &c. 

Gharondas, a man of Catana, who gave laws , 
to the people of Thurium, and made a law that I 
no man should be permitted to come armed into 
the assembly. He inadvertently broke this law, 
and when told of it he fell upon his sword, 446 
B.C. V’nl. Max. 6, v. 5. 

Charonea, a place in Asia, &c. 

Gharonia scrobs, a place in Italy emitting 
deadly vapours. Plin. 2, c. 23- , xu • 1 

Gharonium, a cave near Nysa, where the ^ck 
were supposed to be delivered from their dis- 
orders by certain superstitious solemnities. 
Gbarops, or Ghardpes, a Trojan killed by 

Ulysses. Homer. 11 . A powerful Epirot who 

assisted Flaminius when making war against 
Philip the king of Macedonia. Plut. tn Flam. 

The first decennial archon at Athens. 

Paterc, 1, c. 8. 

Gharybdis, a dangerous whirlpool off the coast 
of Italy, opposite the rocky cave where the 
monster Scylla lived off the coast of Sicily. It 
was very dangerous to sailors, and it proved fatal 
to part of the fleet of Ulysses. The exact situation 
of the Charybdis is not known to the moderns, 
as no whirlpool sufficiently tremendous is now 
found to correspond with the descriptions of the 
ancients. The words, 

Incidit in Scyllam qui vuU viiare Charybdim, 

became a proverb, to show that in our eagerness 
to avoid one evil, we often fall into a greater. 
The name of Charybdis was properly bestowed on 
mistresses who repay affection and toiderness 
■mth ingratitude. It is supposed that Charybdis 
was an avaricious woman, who stole the oxen of 
Hercules, for which theft she was struck with 
thunder by Jupiter, and changed into a whirl- 
pool. LycoPhyr. in Cass. — Homer. Od. 
Propert. 3, el. xi.—lial. i4.-^Ovid. in I bin. de 
Ponto. el. to. Amor. 2, el. 16.— Firg. Aen. 3, 
V. 420. 

Ghaubl, or Gbaud, people of Germany, sup- 
posed to inhabit the country now called Fries- 
land and Bremen. 

Ghaula, a village of Egypt. 

Ghauros. Vid. Caurus. , , , 

Ghelae, a Greek word (xrjXi?), signifying clawsy 
which is applied to the Scorpion, one of the 
ti|ns of the zodiac, and lies, according to the 


ancients, contiguous to Virgo. Virg. G. 1, v. 


33. 

Gheles, a satrap of Seleucus. 

Ghelidon, a mistress of Verres. Cic. in Verr. 

I, c. 40. 

Cheliddnia, a festival at Rhodes, in which it 
was customary for boys to go begging from door 

to door and singing certain songs, &c. A then. 

The wind Favonius was called also Chelidonia, 
from the 6th of the ides of February to the 7th 
of the calends of March, the time when swallows 
first made their appearance. Plin. 2, c. 47. 
Ghelidoniae, now Kelidoni, small islands oppo- 
site the promontory of Taurus of the same name, 
very dangerous to sailors. Dionys. Perieg. v. 506. 
—Plin. 5, c. 27 & Zx.—Liv. 33, c. 41. 

Gheliddnis, a daughter of king Leotychides, 
who married Cleonymus, and committed adul- 
tery with Acrotatus. Pint, in Pyrr. 

Gheliddnium, a promontory of mount Taurus, 
projectimg into the Pamphylian sea. 

Gbeldne, a nymph changed into a tortoise by 
Mercury for not being present at the nuptials of 
Jupiter and Juno, and condemned to perpetual 
silence for having ridiculed these deities. 
Gheldnis, a daughter of Leonidas king of 
Sparta, who married Cleombrotus. She accom- 
panied her father, whom her husband had ex- 
pelled, and soon after went into banishment with 
her husband, who had in his turn been expelled 
by Leonidas. Plut. in Agid. & Cleom. 

Ghelonophfigi, a people of Carmania, who fed 
upon turtle, and covered their habitations with 
the shells. Plin. 6, c. 24* , 

Ghelydoria, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Ghemxnis, an island in a deep lake of Egypt. 
Herodot. 2, c. 156. 

Gbena, a town of Laconia. 

Ghenae, a village on mount Oeta. Pans. 10, 
c. 24. 

Ghcnlon, a mountain in Asia Minor, from 
which the 10,000 Greeks first saw the sea. Diod 

14, 

Chenlus, a mountain near Colchis. 

GhGops, or Gheospes, a king of Egypt, after 
Rhampsinitus, who built famous pyramids, upon 
which 1060 talents were expended only in sup- 
plying the workmen with leeks, parsley, garlic, 
and other vegetables. Herodot. 2, c. 124. 
Ghephren, a brother of Cheops, who also built 
a pyramid. The Egyptians so inveteratoly hated 
these two royal brothers, that they publicly 
reported that the pyramids which they had built 
had been erected by a shepherd. Herodot. 2, 
c. 127. 

Ghcremocr&tes, an artist who built Dianas 
temple at Ephesus, &c, Strab. 14- 
Cherlsdphus, a commander of 800 Spartans, 
in the expedition which Cyrus undertook against 
his brother Artaxorxes. Diod. 14. 

Gheronaea. Vid. Chacronea. 

Ghcr6phon, a tragic writer of Athens, *ii the 
age of Philip. Philosir. in Vitis. 

GberronSsus. Vid. Chersonesus, 

Ghersias, an Orchomonian, reconciled to Fcri- 
andcr by Chilo. Pausanias praises some of his 
poetry, 9, c. 38. 

Gbersid&mas, a Trojan killed by Ulysses in 
the Trojan war. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 259- ^ 
Ghersiphro, an architect, &c. Phn. 36, c. 14. 
GhersonSsus, a Greek word, rendered by the 
Latins Peninsula. There were many of these 
among the ancients, of which these five were the 
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most celebrated : one called Peloponnesus ; one 
called Thracian, in the south of Thrace and west 
of the Hellespont, where MEtiades led a colony 
of Athenians and built a wall across the isthmus. 
From its isthmus to its further shores it measured 
420 stadia, extending between the bay of Melas 
and the Hellespont. The third, called Tau- 
rica, now Crimea, was situate near the Palus 
Maeotis. The fourth, called Cimbrica, now Jut- 
land, is in the northern parts of Germany ; and 
the fifth, surnamed Aurea, lies in India, beyond 
the Ganges. — Herodot. 6, c. 33. 1. 7, c. 58. — Liv. 

31, c. 16. — Cic, ad Br. 2. Also a peninsula 

near Alexandria in Egypt. HirU Alex. 10. 
Gherusci, a people of Germany, who long main- 
tained a war against Rome. They inhabited the 
country between the Weser and the Elbe. Tacit. 
-—Caes. Bell. G. 6, c. 9. 

Chidnaei, a people near Pontus. 

Chlddrus, a river of Macedonia near Thessa- 
lonica, not sufficiently large to supply the army 
of Xerxes with water. Herodot. 7, c. 127. 
Chiliarchus, a great ofi&cer of state at the court 
of Persia. C. Nep. in Conon. 

Chilius, or Chileus, an Arcadian, who ad- 
vised the Lacedaemonians, when Xerxes was in 
Greece, not to desert the common cause of their 
country. Herodot. 9, c. 9. 

Chilo, a Spartan philosopher who has been 
called one of the seven wise men of Greece. One 
of his maxims was yvS) 6 t, crsavTov, “ Know thy- 
self.” He died through excess of joy, in the arms 
of his son, who had obtained a victory at Olympia, 

597 B.C. Plin. 7, c. 33. — Laert. One of the 

Ephori at Sparta, 556 B.C. 

Chilonis, the wife of Theopompus king of 
Sparta. Polyaen. 8. 

Ghimaera, a celebrated monster, sprung from 
Echidna and Typhon, which had three heads, that 
of a lion, a goat, and a dragon, and continually 
vomited flames. The fore parts of its body were 
those of a lion, the middle was that of a goat, 
and the hinder parts were those of a dragon. It 
generally lived in Lycia, about the reign of 
lobates, by whose orders Bellerophon, mounted 
on the horse Pegasus, overcame it. The fabulous 
tradition is explained by the recollection that 
there was a burning mountain in Lycia, called 
Ghimaera, whose top was the resort of lions, on 
account of its desolate wilderness ; the middle, 
which was fruitful, was covered with goats ; and 
at the bottom the marshy ground abounded with 
serpents. Bellerophon is said to have conquered 
the Ghimaera, because he first made his habita- 
tion on that mountain. Plutarch says that it was 
the captain of some pirates, who adorned their 
ship with the images of a lion, a goat, and a 
dragon. From the union of the Ghimaera with 
Orthos sprang the Sphinx and the lion of Nemaea. 
Homer. II. 6, v. iBi.— Hesiod. Theog. v. 322.— 
Apollod. I, c. 9. 1. 2, c. ^.—Lucret. 5, v. 903-— 
Ovid. Met. 9, V. 646. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 288.—; — 
One of the ships in the fleet of Aeneas. Virg. 
Aen. 5, v. 118. 

Chimarus, a river of Argolis. Pans. 2, c. 36. 
Chimcrium, a mountain of Phthiotis, in Thes- 
saly. Plin. 4, c. 8. 

Ghiomara, a woman who cut off the head of 
a Roman tribune when she had been taken 
prisoner, &c. Plut. de Virt. Mul. 

Chion, a Greek writer, whose letters have been 
edited in modern times. 

Chldne, a daughter of Daedalion, of whom 


Apollo and Mercury became enamoured. To 
enjoy her company. Mercury lulled her to sleep 
with his Caduceus, and Apollo, in the night, 
under the form of an old woman, obtained the 
same favours as Mercury. From this embrace 
Chione became mother of PhEammon and Autol- 
ycus, the former of whom, as being son of Apollo, 
became an excellent musician ; and the latter 
was equally notorious for his robberies, of which 
his father Mercury was the patron. Ghione grew 
so proud of her commerce with the gods that 
she even preferred her beauty to that of Diana, 
for which impiety she was kiUed by the goddess, 
and changed into a hawk. Ovid. Met. ii, fab. 8. 

A daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, who had 

Eumolpus by Neptune. She threw her son into 
the sea, but he was preserved by his father. 

Apollod. 3, c. 15- — Pans. 1, c, 38. A famous 

prostitute. Martial. 3, ep. 34. 

Ghionides, an Athenian poet, supposed by 
some to be the inventor of comedy. 

Ghionis, a victor at Olympia. Pans. 6, c. 13. 
Ghios, now Scio, an island in the Aegean sea, 
between Lesbos and Samos, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, which receives its name, as some suppose, 
from Chione. It was well inhabited, and could 
once equip 100 ships ; and its chief town, called 
Chios, had a beautiful harbour, which could con- 
tain 80 ships. The wine of this island, so much 
celebrated by the ancients, is still in general 
esteem. Chios was anciently called Aethalia, 
Maoris, and Pityasa. There was no adultery 
committed there for the space of 700 years. 
Plut. de Virt. Mul. — Horat. 3, od. 19, v. 5 ; i, sat. 
10, V. 24. — Pans. 7, c. 4. — Mela, 2, c. 2. — Strab. 2. 
Ghiron, a centaur, half a man and half a horse, 
son of Philyra and Saturn, who had changed 
himself into a horse, to escape the inquiries of 
his wife Rhea. Chiron was famous for his know- 
ledge of music, medicine, and shooting. He 
taught mankind the use of plants and medicinal 
herbs ; and he instructed m all the polite arts 
the greatest heroes of his age ; such as Achilles, 
Aesculapius, Hercules, Jason, Peleus, Aeneas, 
&c. He was wounded on the knee by a poisoned 
arrow, by Hercules, in his pursuit of the centaurs. 
Hercules flew to his assistance ; but as the wound 
was incurable, and the cause of the most excruci- 
ating pains, Chiron begged Jupiter to deprive 
him of immortality. His prayers were heard, and 
he was placed by the god among the constella- 
tions, under the name of Sagittarius. Hesiod, in 
Scuto.— Homer, II ii.—Paus. 3, c. 18. 1. 5, c. 19. 
1. 9» c. 31. — Ovid. Met. 2, v, 676. — Apollod. 2, 
c. 5- 1. 3» C. 1$.— Horat, ep. 13. 

Ghitrium, a name given to part of the town of 
Clazomenae. 

Ghloe, a surname of Ceres at Athens. Her 
yearly festivals, called Chloeia, were celebrated 
with much mirth and rejoicing, and a ram was 
always sacrificed to her. The name of Chloe is 
supposed to bear the same significance as Flava, 
so often applied to the goddess of corn. The 
name, from its signification ixhori, herba virens), 
has generally been applied to women possessed 
of beauty and of simplicity. 

Ghloreus, a priest of Cybele, who came with 
Aeneas into Italy and was killed by Turnus. 
Virg. Aen. 11, v, 768. 

Ghloris, the goddess of flowers, who mamed 
Zephyrus. She is the same as Flora. Ovid. Fast. 

3. A daughter of Amphion, son of lasus and 

Persephone, who married Neleus king of Pylos, 
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by wboni sb© bad one daughter and 12 sons, all 
of wbom, except Nestor, were killed by Hercules. 
Homer. Od. ii, v. 280.— Pans. 2, c. 21. 1. g, c. 36. 

A prostitute. Horat. 3, od. 15. 

Chlorus, a river of Cilicia. PHn. 5, c. 27.- — 

Constantine, one of tbe Caesars, in Diocletian s 
age, who reigned two years after the emperor s 
abdication, and died July 25th, A.D. 306. 
Ghoanna, a country near India, reduced by 

Craterus. , . t-i - 

Ghoaspes, a son of Phasis. Place. 5, v. 

585. An Indian river. Curt. 5, c. 2.- A 

river of Media, flowing into the Tigris, and now 
called Karun. Its waters are so sweet that the 
kings of Persia drank no other, and_ m their 
expeditions they always had some with them 
which had been previously boiled. Herodot. i, 
j88.—Aelian. V. H. 12, c. ^o.—Ttbull. 4, el. i, 
V. 141. — Phn. 6, c. 27. 

Ghobus, a river of Colchis. Arrian. 

Ghoerades and Pharos, two islands opposite 
Alexandria in Egypt. Thucyd. 7. c- 33-— 

Others in the Euxine sea. An island in the 

Ionian sea, or near the Hellespont. TheocrU. 
Id. 13. 

Ghoereae, a place of Boeotia. 

Ghoerilus, a tragic poet of Athens who wrote 

ISO tragedies, of which 13 obtained the prize. 

A historian of Samos. Two other poets, one 

of whom was very intimate with Herodotus. _ He 
wrote a poem on the victory which the Athenians 
had obtained over Xerxes, and on account of the 
excellence of the composition, he received a piece 
of gold for each verse from the Athenians, and 
was publicly ranked with Homer as a poet.^ The 
other was one of Alexander’s flatterers and friends. 
It is said the prince promised him as many pieces 
of gold as there should be good verses in his 
poetry, and as many slaps on his forehead as 
there were bad; and in consequence of this, 
scarce six of his verses in each poem were entitled 
to gold, while the rest were rewarded with 
castigation. Plut. in Alex. — Horat. 2, ep. i, 

'^Clmnnidas, a man made preceptor to Theseus 
by his grandfather Pittheus king of Troezen. 
The Athenians instituted sacrifices to him for 
the good precepts which he had inculcated into 
his pupiL Pint, in Thes. _ . ^ m t j 

Ghonuphis, an Egyptian prophet, Plut. de 
Socrat. Gen. ... ,.1. 

Ghorasmi, a people of Asia near the Oxus. 
Herodot. 3, c. 93. . , , . ^ 

Ghorineus, a man killed in the Rutulian war. 

Virg. Aen. 9, v. 571. Another. Id. 12, v. 298. 

A priest with Aeneas. Id. 

Ghoroebus, a man of Elis, who obtained a 
prize at the first olympiad. Vid. Coroebus.-— — A 
youth of Mygdonia, who was enamoured of Cas- 
sandra. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 341. 

Choromnaei, a people subdued by Nmus. 

Diod. I. 

Ghosroes, a king of Persia, m Justinian’s reign. 
Ghremes, a sordid old man, mentioned in Ter- 
ence’s Andria. Horat. in Art. v. 94. 

Ghremfetes, a river of Libya. ^ 

Chresiphon, an architect of Diana s temple in 
Ephesus. P/i». 36, c. 14- ^ 

Ghresphontes, a son of Anstomachus. V%a. 
Aristodemus. x a*i. 

Chrestus, an approved writer of Athens. 

Colum. 1, de R. R. c. i. A common name for 

a slave in Rome. 


Ghromia, a daughter of Itonus. Pans. 5, c. i. 
Ghromios, a son of Neleus and Chloris, who, 
with 10 brothers, was killed in a battle by Her- 
cules. A son of Priam, killed by Diomedes. 

^Chromis, a captain in the Trojan war. Homer. 

jl 2. A young shepherd. Virg. Eel. 6. A 

Phrygian killed by Camilla. Id. Aen. ii, v. 675. 

A son of Hercules. Stat. 6, v. 346. 

Ghromius, a son of Pterilaus. Apollod. 2, 

c. 4. An Argive, who, alone with Alcenor, 

survived a battle between 300 of his countrymen 
and 300 Spartans. Herodot. i, c. 82. 

Chronius, a man who built a temple of Diana 
at Orchomenos. Pans. 8, c. 48. 

Ghronos, the Greek name of Saturn, or time, 
in whose honour festivals called Chronia were 
yearly celebrated by the Rhodians and some of 
the Greeks. , , , , 

Ghryasus, a king of Argos, descended from 
Inachus. .. 

Ghrysa, or Ghryse, a town of Cilicia, famous 
for a temple of Apollo Smintheus. Homer. II. i, 

V. 37.— 13 .— Ovid. Met. 13, v. i74- A 

daughter of Halmus, mother of Phlegias by Mars. 
Paus. 9, c. 36. 

Ghrys&me, a Thessalian, priestess of Diana 
Trivia. She fed a bull with poison, which she 
sent to the enemies of her country, who ate the 
flesh, and became delirious, and were an easy 
conquest. Poly aen. 

Ghrysantas, a man who refrained from killing 
another, on hearing a dog bark. Plut. Quaest. 

Ghrysanthlus, a philosopher in the age of 
Julian, known for the great number of volumes 
which he wrote. 

Ghrysantis, a nymph who told Ceres, when 
she was at Argos with Pelagus, that her daughter 
had been carried away. Paus. 1. 

Ghrysaor, a son of Medusa by Neptune. Some 
report that he sprang from the blood of Medusa, 
armed with a golden sword, whence his name. 
He married Callirhoc, one of the Oceanides, by 
whom he had Geryon, Echidna, and the Chimaera. 

Hesiod. Theog. v. 295. A rich king of Iberia. 

Diod. 4. A son of Glaucus. Paus. 5, c. 21. 

Chrysaoreus, a surname of Jupiter, from his 
temple at Stratonicc, where all the Carians 
assembled upon any public enacrgency. Strab, 4. 
Ghrysafiris, a town of Cilicia. Paus. 5, c. 2. 
Ghrysas, a river of Sicily, falling into the Simae- 
thus, and worshipped as a deity. Cic. in Ver, 4, 
c. 44. 

Chryseis, the daughter of Chryscs. Vid. 
Chryses. 

Chrysermus, a Corinthian, who wrote a his- 
tory of Peloponnesus and of India, besides a 
treatise on rivers. Plut. in Parall. 

Chryses,, the priest of j^ollo, father of Asty- 
nome, called from him Chryseis. When Lyr- 
ncssus was taken, and the spoils divided among 
the conquerors, Chryseis, who was the wife of 
Eetion the sovereign of the place, fell to the share 
of Agamemnon. Chryscs, upon this, went to the 
Grecian camp to solicit his daughter’s restora- 
tion ; and when his prayers were fruitless, he 
implored the aid of Apollo, who visited the Greeks 
with a plague, and obliged them to restore 

Chryseis. Homer. II. i, v. ii, &c, A daughter 

of Minos. Apollod. 3, c. i. 

Chrysippe, a daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 
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Chrysippus, a natural son of Pelops, highly 
favoured by his father, for which Hippodamia, 
his stepmother, ordered her own sons, Atreus and 
Thyestes, to kill him, and to throw his body into 
a well, on account of which they were banished. 
Some say that Hippodamia’s sons refused to 
murder Chrysippus, and that she did it herself. 
They further say that Chrysippus had been car- 
ried away by Laius king of Thebes, to gratify his 
unnatur^ lusts, and that he was in his arms 
when Hippodamia killed him. Hygin. fab. 85. — 
jplato deLeg. 6. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Pans. 6, c. 20. 

• A Stoic philosopher of Tarsus, who wrote 

about 31 1 treatises. Among his curious opinions 
was his approbation of a parent’s marriage with 
his child, and his wish that dead bodies should be 
eaten rather than buried. He died through excess 
of wine, or, as others say, from laughing too 
much on seeing an ass eating figs on a silver 
plate, 207 B.C., in the Both year of his age. Val. 
Max. 8, c. 7. — Diod. — Horat. 2, sat. 3, v. 40. 
There were also others of the same name. Laert. 

A freedman of Cicero. 

Chrysis, a mistress of Demetrius. Pint, in 

Demet. A priestess of Juno at Mycenae. The 

temple of the goddess was burnt by the negligence 
of Chrysis, who fled to Tegea, to the altar of 
Minerva. Paus. 2, c. 17. 

Chrysoaspides, soldiers in the armies of Persia, 
whose arms were all covered with silver, to dis- 
play the opulence of the prince whom they served. 
Justin. 12, c. 7. 

Chrysoj5;6nus, a freedman of Sulla. Cic. pro 

jIqs, A celebrated singer in Domitian’s reign. 

Juv. 6, V. 74. 

Chrysolaus, a tyrant of Methymna. Curt. 4, 
c. 8. 

Chrysondium, a town of Macedonia. Polyh. 5. 
Chrysopdlis, a promontory and port of Asia, 
opposite Byzantium, now Scutari. 

Chrysorhoas, a river of Peloponnesus, Paus. 
2. c. 31. 

Chrysorrhdae, a people in whose country are 
golden streams. 

Chrysostom, a bishop of Constantinople, who 
died A.D. 407 in his 62nd year. He was a great 
disciplinarian, and by severely lashing the vices 
of his age, he procured himself many enemies. 
He was banished for opposing the raising of a 
statue to the empress, after having displayed his 
abilities as an elegant preacher, a sound theo- 
logian, and a faithful interpreter of Scripture. 
St. John Chrysostom, “ the golden mouth,” the 
most famous of those Fathers of the Church who 
wrote in Greek, was born at Antioch, A.D. 3^ 5 : 
baptized, 370 : lived in the desert for ten years, and 
returned to Antioch in 381. He became bishop 
of Constantinople in 398', was accused of heresy, 
and exiled first by Eudoxia and then by Arcadius. 
His writings fill’ eighteen volumes in Migne’s 
Pairologia Gracca, 

Chrysothfimls, a name given by Homer to 
Iphigcnia daughter of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra. A Cretan, who first obtained the poet- 

ical prize at the Pythian games. Paus. 10, c. 7. 
Chryxus, a leader of the Boii, grandson of 
Bronnus, who took Rome. Sil. 4, v. 148. 
Ghthonia, a daughter of Ercchthcus, who mar- 
ried Butes. Apollod. 3, c. 15 * A surname of 

Ceres, at Hermione. She had a festival there 
called by the same name, and celebrated every 
summer. During the celebration the priests of 
the goddess marched in procession, accompanied 


by the magistrates, and a crowd of women and 
boys in white apparel, with garlands of flowers 
on their heads. Behind was dragged an untamed 
heifer, just taken from the herd. When they 
came to the temple, the victim was let loose, and 
four old women armed with scythes sacrificed the 
heifer, and killed her by cutting her throat. A 
second, a third, and a fourth victim were in a 
like manner despatched by the old women ; and 
it was observable that they all fell on the same 
side. Paus. 2, c. 35. 

Ghthonius, a centaur, killed by Nestor in a 
battle at the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 

12, V. 441. One of the soldiers who sprang 

from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. Hygin. 

jab. 178. A son of Aegyptus and Calliadne. 

Apollod. 2, c. I. 

Cibalae, now Swilei, a town of Pannonia, 
where Licinius was defeated by Constantine. It 
was the birthplace of Gratian. Eutrop. 10, c. 4. 
— Marcell. 30, c, 24. 

Cibaritis, a country of Asia, near the Maeander. 

Cibyra, now Burun, a town of Phrygia, of 
which the inhabitants were dexterous hunters. 
Horat. I, ep. 6 , v. 33. — Cic. in Verr. 4, c. 13. — 
Attic. 5, ep. 2. Of Caria. 

Gicereius (G.), a secretary of Scipio Africanus, 
who obtained a triumph over the Corsicans. 
Liv. 41 & 42. 

Cicero (M. T.), born at Arpinum, was son of a 
Roman knight, and lineally descended from the 
ancient kings of the Sabines. His mother’s name 
was Helvia. After displaying many promising 
abilities at school, he was taught philosophy by 
Philo, and law by Mutius Scaevola. He acquired 
and perfected a taste for military knowledge 
under Sulla, in the Marsian war, and retired from 
Rome, which was divided into factions, to indulge 
his philosophic jjropensities. He was naturally 
of a weak and delicate constitution, and he visited 
Greece on account of his health ; though, per- 
haps, the true cause of his absence from Rome 
might be attributed to his fear of Sulla. His 
friends, who were well acquainted with his 
superior abilities, were anxious for his return ; 
and when at last he obeyed their solicitations, he 
applied himself with uncommon diligence to 
oratory, and was soon distinguished above all 
the speakers of his age in the Roman forum. 
When he went to Sicily as quaestor, he behaved 
with great justice and moderation ; and the 
Sicilians remembered with gratitude the elo- 
quence of Cicero, their common patron, who had 
delivered them from the tyranny and avarice of 
Verres. After he had passed through the offices 
of aedile and praetor, he stood a candidate for 
the consulship, A.U.C. 691 ; and the patricians 
and plebeians were equally anxious to raise him 
to that dignity, against the efforts and bribery 
of Catiline. His new situation was critical, and 
required circumspection. Catiline, with many 
dissolute and desperate Romans, had conspired 
against their country, and combined to murder 
Cicero himself. In this dilemma, Cicero, in full 
senate, accused Catiline of treason against the 
state ; but as his evidence was not clear, his 
efforts were unavailing. He, however, stood upon 
his guard, and by the information of his friends 
and the discovery of Fulvia, his life was saved 
from the dagger of Marcius and Cethegus, whom 
Catiline had sent to assassinate him. After this, 
Cicero commanded Catiline, in the senate, to 
leave the city ; and this desperate conspirator 
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marciied out in triumph to meet the 20,000 men 
who were assembled to support his cause. The 
lieutenant of C. Antony, the other consul, de- 
feated them in Gaul; and Cicero, at Rome, 

P unished the rest of the conspirators with death. 

his capital punishment, though inveighed 
against by J. Caesar as too severe, was sup- 
ported by the opinion of Lutatius Catulus and 
Cato, and confirmed by the whole senate. After 
this memorable deliverance, Cicero received the 
thanks of all the people, and was styled The 
father of Ms country, and a second founder of 
Rome, The vehemence with which he had 
attacked Clodius proved injurious to him ; and 
when his enemy was made tribune, Cicero was 
banished from Rome, though 20,000 young men 
were supporters of his innocence. He was not, 
however, deserted in his banishment. Wherever 
he went, he was received with the highest marks 
of approbation and reverence ; and when the 
faction had subsided at Rome, the whole senate 
and people were unanimous for his return. After 
16 months’ absence he entered Rome with uni- 
versal satisfaction ; and when he was sent, with 
the power of proconsul, to Cilicia, his integrity 
and prudence made him successful against the 
enemy, and at his return he was honoured with 
a triumph which the factious prevented him from 
enjoying. After much hesitation during the civil 
commotions between Caesar and Pompey, he 
joined himself to the latter, and followed him to 
Greece. When victory had declared in favour of 
Caesar, at the battle of Pharsalia, Cicero went to 
Brundusium, and was reconciled to the con- 
queror, who treated him with great humanity. 
From this time Cicero retired into the country, 
and seldom visited Rome. When Caesar had 
been stabbed in the senate, Cicero recommended 
a general amnesty, and was the most earnest to 
decree the provinces to Brutus and Cassius. But 
when he saw the interest of Caesar’s murderers 
decrease, and Antony come into power, he retired 
to Athens. He soon after returned, but lived in 
perpetual fear of assassination. Octavian courted 
the approbation of Cicero, and expressed his wish 
to be his colleague in the consulship. But his 
wish was not sincere ; he soon forgot his former 
professions of friendship ; and when the two 
consuls had been killed at Mutina, he joined his 
interest to that of Antor^, and the triumvirate 
was soon after formed. The great enmity which 
Cicero bore to Antony was fatal to him ; and 
Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, the triumvirs, to 
destroy all cause'of quarrel and each to despatch 
his enemies, produced their lists of proscription. 
About 200 were doomed to death, and Cicero was 
among the number upon the list of Antony. 
Octavian yielded a man to whom he partly owed 
his greatness, and Cicero was pursued by the 
emissaries of Antony, among whom was Popilius, 
whom he had defended upon an accusation of 
parricide. Cicero had fled in a litter towards the 
sea of Caieta ; and when the assassins came up 
to him, he put his head out of the litter, and it 
was severed from the body by Herennius. This 
memorable event happened in December, 43 B.C., 
after he had lived for 63 years, 11 months, 
and 5 days. The head and right hand of the 
orator were carried to Rome, and hung up in 
the Roman forum ; and so inveterate was 
Antony's hatred against the unfortunate man. 
that even Fulvia, the triumvir’s wife, wreaked 
her vengeance upon his head, and drew the 


tongue out of the mouth, and bored it through 
repeatedly with a gold bodkin, verifying in this 
act of inhumanity what Cicero had once ob- 
served, that no animal is more revengeful than a 
woman. Cicero has acquired more real fame by 
his literary compositions than by his spirited 
exertions as a Roman senator. The learning and 
the abilities which he possessed have been the 
admiration of every age and country, and his 
style has always been accounted as the true 
standard of pure latinity. The words nasciiur 
Poeta have been verified in his attempts to write 
poetry ; and the satire of Martial, Carmina quod 
scribit musis et Apolline nullo, though severe, is 
true. He once formed a design to write the his- 
tory of his country, but he was disappointed. He 
translated many of the Greek writers, poets as 
well as historians, for bis own improvement. 
When he travelled into Asia, he was attended by 
most of the learned men of his age ; and his stay 
at Rhodes, in the school of the famous Molo, 
conduced not a little to perfect his judgment. 
Like his countrymen, he was not destitute of 
ambition, and the arrogant expectations with 
which he returned from his quaestorship in Sicily 
are well known. He was of a timid disposition ; 
and he who shone as the father of Roman elo- 
quence never ascended the pulpit to harangue 
without feeling a secret emotion of dread. His 
conduct during the civil wars is far from that of 
a patriot ; and when we view him, dubious and 
irresolute, sorry not to follow Pompey and yet 
afraid to oppose Caesar, the judgment would 
almost brand him with the name of coward. In 
his private character, however, Cicero was of an 
amiable disposition ; and though he was too 
elated with prosperity, and debased by adversity, 
the affability of the friend conciliated the good 
graces of all. He married Terentia, whom he 
afterwards divorced, and by whom he had a son 
and a daughter. He afterwards married a young 
woman to whom he was guardian : and because 
she seemed elated at the death of his daughter 
Tullia, he repudiated her. The works of this 
celebrated man, of which, according to some, scarce 
the tenth part is extant, have been edited by 
the best scholars in every country. Pint, in Vita. 
— Quiniil. — Dio. Cass. — A ppian. — Plorus. — C. 

Nep. in Atttc.~^Eutrop.-—Cic., &c. -Marcus, 

the son of Cicero, was taken by Augustus as his 
colleague in the consulship. He revenged his 
father’s death by throwing public dishonour 
upon the memory of Antony. He disgraced his 
father’s virtues, and was so fond of drinking, that 
Pliny observes, he wished to deprive Antony of 
the honour of being the greatest drunkard in the 

Roman empire. Plut. in Cic. Quintus, the 

brother of the orator, was Caesar’s lieutenant in 
Gaul, and proconsul of Asia for three years. He 
was proscribed with his son at the same time as 
his brother Tully. Plut. in Cic.—Appian. 
ClcerOnis villa, a place near Puteoli in Cam- 
pania. Plin. 31, c. 2. 

Cichyrls, a town of Epirus. 

Clcdnes, a people of Thrace near the Hebrus* 
Ulysses, at his return from Troy, conquered them, 
and plundered their chief city Ismarus because 
they had assisted Priam against the Greeks. 
Ihey tore to pieces Orpheus for his obscene 
indulgences. Ovid. Met, 10, v. 83. 1. 15, v. 313. 
^Virg. G. 4, V. 520, &c.~~>Mela, 2, c. 2. 

Glcflta, an old avaricious usurer. Horat. a, 
Ser. 3, V. 69. 
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Cilicia, a country of Asia Minor, on the sea 
coast, at the north of Cyprus, the south of mount 
Taurus, and the west of the Euphrates. The in- 
habitants enriched themselves by piratical excur- 
sions, till they were conquered by Pompey. The 
country was opulent, and was governed by kings, 
under some of the Roman emperors ; but reduced 
to a province by Vespasian. Cicero presided 
over it as a proconsul. It receives its name from 
Cilix the son of Agenor. Apollod. 3, c. i. — Varro, 
R. R. 2, c. II- — Sueton. in Vesp. 8. — Herodot. 2, 
i7» 34* — Justin, ii, c. ii. — Curt. 3, c. 4. — 

Plin. 5, c. 27. Part of the country between 

Aeolia and Troas is also called Cilicia. Sirab. 13 
calls it Trojan, to distinguish it from the other 
Cilicia. Plin. 5, c. 27- 

Cilissa, a town of Phrygia. 

Cilix, a son of Phoenix, or, according to Hero- 
dotus, of Agenor, who, after seeking in vain his 
sister Europa, settled in a country to which he 
gave the name of Cilicia. Apollod. 3, c. i. — 
Herodot. 7, c. 91. 

Cilia, a town of Africa Propria. Diod. 20. — > — 

A town of Aeolia. Herodot. i, c. 149. Of 

Troas, which received its name, according to 
Theopompus, from a certain Cillus, who was one 
of Hippodamia’s suitors, and was killed by 
Oenomaus. Homer. II. i, v, 38. — Ovid, Met. 13, 
V. i74* 

Cllles, a general of Ptolemy, conquered by 
Demetrius. Diod. 19. 

Cillus, a charioteer of Pelops, in whose honour 
city was built. Strah. 13. 

Cilnlus, the surname of Maecenas. 

Clio, Jun., an oppressive governor of Bithynia 
and Pontus. The provinces carried their com- 
plaints against him to Rome ; but such was the 
noise of the flatterers that attended the emperor 
Claudius, that he was unable to hear them ; and 
when he asked what they had said, he was told 
by one of Cilo’s friends that they returned thanks 
for his good administration ; upon which the 
emperor said, “ Let Cilo be continued two years 
longer in his province.” Dio. 60. — Tacit. Ann. 
12, c. 21. 

Cimber, Tull., one of Caesar’s murderers. He 
laid hold of the dictator’s robe, which was a 
signal for the rest to strike. Pint, in Caes. 

Clmberius^ a chief of the Sucvi. 

Cimbri, a people of Germany, who invaded the 
Roman empire with a large army, and were 
conquered by Marius. Flor. 3, c. 3. 

Cimbriciim bellum, was begun by the Cimbri 
and Teutones by an invasion of the Roman 
territories, 109 B.C. These barbarians were so 
courageous, and even desperate, that they fas- 
tened their first ranks each to the other with 
cords. In the first battle they destroyed 80,000 
Romans, under the consuls Manlius and Servilius 
Caepio. But when Marius, in his second consul- 
ship, was chosen to carry on the war, he met the 
Teutones at Aquae Sextiae, where, after a bloody 
engagement, he left dead on the field of battle 
20,000 and took 90,000 prisoners, 100 B.C. The 
Cimbri, who had formed another army, had 
already penetrated into Italy, where they were 
met, at the river Athesis, by Marius and his 
colleague Catulus a year after. An engagement 
ensued, and 140,000 of them were slain. This 
last battle put an end to this dreadful war, and 
the two consuls entered Rome in triumph. Flor. 
3, c. 3. — Plin. 7, c. 22. 1. 17, c. I. — Mela, 3, c.. 3,-7- 
Paterc. 2, c. 12, — Plut. in Mario. 


Ciminus, now Viierbe, a lake and mountain of 
Etruria. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 697. — Liv. 9, c. 36. 

Cimm^rii, a people near the Palus Maeotis, 
who invaded Asia Minor, and seized upon the 
kingdom of Cyaxares. After they had been 
masters of the country for 28 years, they were 
driven back by Alyattes king of Lydia. Herodot. 

1, c. 6. &c. 1. 4, c. 1, &c. ^Another nation on 

the western coast of Italy, generally imagined to 
have lived in caves near the sea-shore of Cam- 
pania, and there, in concealing themselves from 
the light of the sun, to have made their retreat 
the receptacle of their plunder. In consequence 
of this manner of living, the country which they 
inhabited was supposed to be so gloomy, that, 
to mention a great obscurity, the expression 
Cimmerian darkness has proverbially been used. 
Homer, according to Plutarch, drew his images 
of hell and Pluto from this gloomy and dismal 
country, where also Virgil and Ovid have placed 
the Styx, the Phlegethon, and all the dreadful 
abodes of the infernal regions. Homer. Od. 13. — 
Virg. Aen. 6. — Ovid. Met. ii, v. 592, &c. — Strah. 5. 

GimmSris, a town of Troas, formerly cjfiled 
Edonis. Plin. 5, c. 30. 

GimmSrium, now Cnw, a town of Taurica 
Chersonesus, whose inhabitants are called Cim- 
merii. Mela, i, c. 19. 

Cinidlis, or Cinolls, a town of Paphlagonia. 

Clmolus, now Argentiera, an island in the 
Cretan sea, producing chalk and fuller’s earth. 
Omd. Met. 7, v. 463. — Plin. 35, c. 16. 

Cimon, an Athenian, son of Miltiades and 
Hegisipyle, famous for his debaucheries in his 
youth, and his reformation of his morals when 
arrived at years of discretion. When his father 
died, he was imprisoned, becausfe unable to pay ' 
the fine levied upon him by the Athenians ; but 
he was released from confinement by his sister 
and wife Elpinice. Vid. Elpinice. He behaved 
with great courage at the battle of Salamis, and 
rendered himself popular by his munificence and 
valour. He defeated the Persian fleet, and took 
200, ships, and totally routed their land army the 
very same day. The money that he obtained by 
his victories was not applied to his own private 
use ; but with it he fortified and embellished the 
city. He some time after lost all his popularity, 
and was banished by the Athenians, who de- 
clared war against the Lacedaemonians. He was 
recalled from his exile, and at his return he made 
a reconciliation between Lacedaemon and his 
countrymen. He was afterwards appointed to 
carry on the war against Persia in Egypt and 
Cjrprus, with a fleet of 200 ships ; and on the 
coast of Asia he gave battle to the enemy, and 
totally ruined their fleet. He died as he was 
besieging the town of Citium in Cyprus, 449 B.C., 
in the 51st year of his age. He may be called 
the last of the Greeks whose spirit and boldness 
defeated the armies of the barbarians. He was 
such an inveterate enemy to the Persian power, 
that he formed a plan for totally destroyiuj^ it; 
and in his wars he had so reduced the Perrians, 
that they promised, in a treaty, not to pass the 
Chelidonian islands with their fleet, or to ap- 
proach within a day’s journey of the Grecian seas. 
The munificence of Cimon has been highly ex- 
tolled by his biographers, and he has been 
deservedly praised for leaving his gardens open 
to the public. Thucyd. i, c. 100 & 112. — Justin. 

2, c. 13. — Diod. II. — Plut. &C. Nep. in Viid.- 

An Athenian, father of Miltiades. Herodot. 6, 
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c. 34. A Roman., supported in prison by the 

milk of his daughter. An Athenian, who wrote 

an account of the war of the Amazons against his 
country. 

Ginaethon, an ancient poet of Lacedaemon. 
Vid. Cinethon. 

•Ginaradas, one of the descendants of Cinyras, 
who presided over the ceremonies of Venus at 
Paphos. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 3. 

Gincia lex, was enacted by M. Cincius, tribune 
of the people, A.U.C. 549. By it no man was 
permitted to take any money as a gift or a fee 
in judging a cause, Liv. 34, c. 4. 

Gincinnatus (L. 0 -)» a celebrated Roman, who 
was informed, as he ploughed his field, that the 
senate had chosen him dictator. Upon this he 
left his ploughed land with regret, and repaired 
to the field of battle, where his countrymen were 
closely besieged by the Volsci and Aequi. He 
conquered the enemy and returned to Rome in 
triumph ; and 16 days after his appointment he 
laid down his office, and retired back to plough 
his fields. In his 80th year he was again sum- 
moned against Praeneste as dictator, and after 
a successful campaign, he resigned the absolute 
power he had enjoyed only 21 days, nobly dis- 
regarding the rewards that were offered him by 
the senate. He flourished about 460 years before 
Christ. Liv. 3, c. 26. — Flor. i, c. ii. — Cic. de 
Finib. 4. — Plin. 18, c. 3. 

Gincius Alimentus (L.), a praetor of Sicily in 
the second Punic war, who wrote annals in Greek. 

Dionys. Hal. 1. Marcus, a tribune of the 

people, A.U.C. 549, author of the Cincia lex. 
Gineas, a Thessalian, minister and friend to 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus. He was sent to Rome 
by his master to sue for a peace, which he, how- 
ever, could not obtain. He told Pyrrhus that 
the Roman senate were a venerable assembly of 
kings ; and observed that to fight with them was 
to fight against another Hydra. He was of such 
a retentive memory, that the day after his 
arrival at Rome he could salute every senator 
and knight by his name. Plin. 7, c. 24. — Cic. ad 

Fam. 9, ep. 25. A king of Thessaly. Herodoi. 

5, c. 63. An Athenian. Polyaen. 2, c. 32. 

Ginesias, a Greek poet of Thebes in Boeotia, 
who composed some dithyrambic verses. A then. 
Glnethon, a Spartan, who wrote genealogical 
poems, in one ox which he asserted that Medea 
had a son by J ason, called Medus, and a daughter 
called Eriopis. Pans. 2, c. 18. 

Ginga, now Cinea, a river of Spain, flowing from 
the P3rrenean mountains into the Iberus. Lucan. 
4 , V. 21. — Cues. Bell. G. i, c. 48. 

•Cingetdrix, a prince of Gaul, in, alliance with 
Rpme. Caes. Bell. G. 5, c. 3. — '-A prince of 
Britain, who attacked Caesar’s camp by order 
of Cassivelaunus. Id. ib. c. 22. 

Gingtilura, now Cingoli, a town of Picenum, 
whose inhabitants are called Cingulani. Plin. 3, 
c. 13. — Caes. Bell. Civ. i, c. 15. — Sil. It. 10, v. 34, 
-^Cic. Att. 7, ep. IX. 

•Ginifitfi, a place of Galatia. 

Ginithii, a people of Africa. 

Glnna (L. Gorn:), a Roman who oppressed the 
republic with his cruelties, and was banished by 
Octavius for attempting to make the fugitive 
slaves free. He joined himself to Marius ; and 
with him, at the head of 30 legions, he filled 
Rome with blood, defeated his enemies, and made 
himself consul even for a fourth time. He 
massacred so many citizens at Rome that his 


name became odious, and one of his officers 
assassinated him at Ancona, as he was preparing 
war against Sulla. His daughter Cornelia mar- 
ried Julius Caesar, and became mother of Julia. 
PltU. in Mar. Pomp. & SuU. — Lucan. 4, v. 822. — 
Appian. Bell. Civ. i. — Flor. 3, c. 21. — Paterc. 2, 

c. 20, &c. — Plut. in Caes. One of Caesar’s 

murderers. G. Helvius Cinna, a poet intimate 

with Caesar. He went to attend the obsequies of 
Caesar, and being mistaken by the populace for 
the other Cinna, he was torn to pieces. He had 
been eight years in composing an obscure poem 
called Smyrna, in which he made mention of the 

incest of Cinyras. Plut. in Caes. A grandson 

of Pompey. He conspired against Augustus, who 
pardoned him, and made him one of his most 
intimate friends. He was consul, and made 
Augustus his heir. Dio. — Seneca de Clem, c, 9. — 

A town of Italy, taken by the Romans from 

the Samnites. 

Ginnadon, a Lacedaemonian youth, who re- 
solved to put to death the Ephori, and seize upon 
the sovereign power. His conspiracy was dis- 
covered, and he was put to death. Aristot. 
Ginnfimus, a hairdresser at Rome, ridiculed 
by Martial. 7, ep. 63- 

Oinniana, a town of Lusitania, famous for the* 
valour of its citizens. Val. Max, 6, c. 4. 

Ginxla, a surname of Juno, who presided over 
marriages, and was supposed to untie the girdles 
of new brides. 

Ginyps, or Ginyphus, a river and country of 
; Africa near the Garamantes, whence Cinyphius. 
Virg. G. 3, V. 312, — Herodot. 4, c. 198. — Plin. 5, 
c. 4. — Martial. 7, ep. 94. — Ovid. Met. 7, v. 272. 
1 . 15, V. 755. — Lucan. 9, v. 787. 

Cinyras, a king of Cyprus, son of Paphus, who 
married Cenchreis, by whom he had a daughter 
called Myrrha. Myrrha fell in love with her 
father ; and, in the absence of her mother at the 
celebration of the festivals of Ceres, she intro- 
duced herself into his bed by means of her nurse.- 
Cinyras had by her a son called Adonis ; and 
when be knew the incest which he had com- 
mitted, he attempted to stab his daughter, who 
escaped his pursuit and fled to Arabia, where, 
after she had brought forth, she was changed 
into a tree, which still boars her name. Cinyras, 
according to some, stabbed himself. He was so 
rich that his opulence, like that of Croesus, 
became proverbial. Ovid. Met. 10, fah. 9, — Plutt 

♦H Parall. — Hygin. fab. 242, 248, &c. A son* 

of Laodice. Apollod. 3, c. 9. A man who 

brought a colony from Syria to Cyprus, Id. 3, 

c. 14. A Ligurian, who assisted Aeneas 

against Turnus. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 186. 

Cios, a river of Thrace. Plin, 5, c. 32. A 

commercial place of Phrygia. The name of 

three cities in Bithynia. 

Gippus, a noble Roman, who, as he returned 
home victorious, was told that if he entered the 
city he must reign there. Unwilling to enslave 
his country, he assembled the senate without the 
walls, ■ and banished himself for ever from th6 
city, and retired to live upon a single acre of 
ground. Ovid. Met, 15, v. 565. 

Circaeum, now Cir cello, a promontory of 
Latium, near a small town called Circeii, at the 
south of the Pontine marshes. The people were 
called Circeienses. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 248. — Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. 799.— Liu. 6, c, 17.— Cic. N. D. 3, 
c. 19. 

Circe, a daughter of Sol and Perseis, celebrated- 
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for lier knowledge of magic and venomous herbs. 
She was sister to Aeetes king of Colchis, and 
Pasiphae the wife of Minos. She married a 
Sarmatian prince of Colchis, whom she murdered 
to obtain his kingdom. She was expelled by 
her subjects, and carried by her father to the 
coasts of Italy, in an island called Aeaea. Ulysses, 
at his return from the Trojan war, visited the 
place of her residence ; and all his companions, 
who ran headlong into pleasure and voluptuous- 
ness, were changed by Circe’s potions into filthy 
swine. Ulysses, who was fortified against aU 
enchantments by a herb called wioZy, which he 
had received from Mercury, went to Circe, and 
demanded, sword in hand, the restoration of his 
companions to their former state. She complied, 
and loaded the hero with pleasures and honours. 

In this voluptuous retreat, Ulysses had by Circe 
one son called Telegonus, or two according to 
Hesiod, called Agrius and Latinus. For one 
whole year Ulysses forgot his glory in Circe’s 
arms, and at his departure the nymph advised 
him to descend into hell, and consult the manes 
of Tiresias, concerning the fates that attended 
him. Circe showed herself cruel to Scylla her 
rival, and to Picus. Vid. Scylla and Picus. 
Ovid. Met. 14, fab. i & 5. — Horat. i, ep. 2. 1 . i, 
od. 17. — Virg. Eel. 8, v. 70. Aen. 3, v. 386. 1 . 7, 

V. 10, &c. — Hygin. fab. 125. — Apollon. 4 Arg . — 
Homer. Od. 10, v. 136, &c. — Apollod. 1, c. 9. — 
Hesiod. Th. 956. — Strab. 5. 

Gircenses ludi, games performed in the Circus 
at Rome. They were dedicated to the god Cen- 
sus, and were first established by Romulus at the 
rape of the Sabines. They were in imitation of 
the Olympian games among the Greeks, and, by 
way of eminence, were often called the great 
games. Their original name was Consualia, and 
they were first called Circensians by Tarquin the 
elder after he had built the Circus. They were 
not appropriated to one particular exhibition ; 
but were equally celebrated for leaping, wrestling, 
throwing the guoit and javelin, races on foot as 
well as in chariots, and boxing. Like the Greeks, 
the Romans gave the name of Pentathlum or 
Quinquertium to these five exercises. The cele- 
bration continued five days, beginning on Sep- 
tember 15th. All games in general that were 
exhibited in the Circus were soon after called 
Circensian games. Some sea-fights and skirmishes, 
called by the Romans Naumachiae, were after- 
wards exhibited in the Circus. Virg. Aen. 8, 

V. 636. 

Gircius, a part of mount Taurus. Plin. 5, c. 27. 

A rapid and tempestuous wind frequent in 

Gallia Narbonensis, and unknown in any other 
country. Lucan. 1, v. 408. 

Gircumpadani agri, the country around the 
river Po. Liv. 21, c. 35. 

Gircus, a large and elegant building at Rome, 
where plays and shows were exhibited. There 
were about eight at Rome; the first, called 
Circus Maximus, was the grandest, raised and 
embellished by Tarquin Priscus. Its figure was 
oblong, and it was filled all round with benches. 

It was about 2187 feet long and 960 broad. All 
the emperors vied in beautifying it, and J. Caesar 
introduced in it large canals of water, which, 
on a sudden, could be covered with an infinite 
number of vessels and represent a sea-fight. 

Girls, the name of Scylla daughter of Nisus, who 
was changed into a bird of the same name. Ovid. 
Met. 8, V. 151. 
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Girraeatum, a place near Arpinum, where 
C. Marius lived when young. Plut. in Mar. 

Cirrha, or Cyrrha, a town of Phocis, at the 
foot of Parnassus, where Apollo was worshipped. 
Lucan. 3, v- 172. 

Cirtha, or Girta, a town of Numidia, Strab. 7. 

Gisalpina Gallia, a part of Gaul, called also 
Citerior and Togata. Its furthest boundary was 
near the Rubicon, and it touched the Alps on the 
Italian side. 

Gispadana Gallia, part of ancient Gaul, south 
of the Po. 

Gisrhenanl, part of the Germans who lived 
nearest Rome, on the west of the Rhine. Caes. 
Bell. G. 6, c. 2. 

Gissa, a river of Pontus. An island near 

Istria. 

Gisseis, a patronymic given to Hecuba as 
daughter of Cisseus. 

Gisseus, a king of Thrace, father of Hecuba, 
according to some authors. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 320. 

A son of Melampus, killed by Aeneas. Id. Aen. 

10, V. 317. A son of Aegyptus. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

Gissia, a country of Susiana, of which Susa was 
the capital. Herodot. 5, c. 49. 

Gissiae, some gates in Babylon. Id. 3, c. 155. 

Gissides, a general of Dionysius, sent with nine 
galleys to assist the Spartans. Diod. 15. 

Gissoessa, a fountain of Boeotia. Pint. 

Gissus, a mountain of Macedonia. A city 

of Thrace. A man who acquainted Alexander 

with the flight of Harpalus. Plut. in Alex. 

Gissusa, a fountain where Bacchus was washed 
when young. Plut. in Lys. 

Gistenae, a town of Aeolia. A tova of 

Lycia. Mela, i, c. 18. 

Githaeron, a king who gave his name to a 
mountain of Boeotia, situate at the south of the 
river Asopus and sacred to Jupiter and the 
Muses. Actaeon was torn to pieces by his own 
dogs on this mountain, and Hercules killed there 
an immense lion. Vtrg. Aen. 4, v. 303. — Apollod, 

2, c. 4. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Sirab. 9. — Paus. 9, c. i, 
&c. — Plin. 4, c. 7. — Ptol. 3, c. 15. 

Githarlsta, a promontory of Gaul. 

Gitium, now Chitti, a town of Cyprus, where 
Cimon died in his expedition against Egypt. 
Plut. in dm. — Thucyd. i, c. 112. 

Glus, a town of Mysia. Apollod. i, c. 9. 

Givilis (J.), a powerful Batavian, who raised a 
sedition against Galba, &c. Tacit. Hist. 1. c. 59. 

Gizyeum, a city of Asia on the Propontis, the 
same as Cyzicus. Vid. Cyzicus. 

Gladeus, a river of Elis, passing near Olympia, 
and honoured next to the Alpheus. Paus. 5, c. 7. 

Glanes, a river falling into the Ister. 

Glanis, a centaur killed by Theseus. Ovid, Met. 
i2> V. 379. 

Glanius, or Glanis, a river of Campania. Virg. 

G. 2, V. 225. Of Etruria, now Chiana. Sil. 8, 

V. 454. — Tacit. Ann. 1, c. 79. 

Glarus, or Glares, a town of Ionia, famous for 
an oracle of Apollo. It was built by Mantb 
daughter of Tiresias, who fled from Thebes after 
it had been destroyed by the Epigoni. She was 
so afSicted with her misfortunes that a lake was 
formed with her tears, where she first founded 
the oracle. Apollo was from thence Sumamed 
Clarius. Strab. 14. — Paus. 7, c. 3. — Mela, 1, c, 7. 

’—Ovid. Met. I, V. 516. An island of the 

Aegean, between Tenedos and Scios. Thucyd. 

3, c. 33. One of the companions of Aeneas. 

Virg. Aen. 10, v. 126. 
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Glastidium, now Schiatezzo, a town of Liguria. 

Strab, 5. — Liv. 32, c. 29. A village of Gaul. 

Plut. in Marcel, 

Claudia, a patrician family at Rome, descended 
from Clausus, a king of the Sabines. It gave 
birth to many illustrious patriots in the republic ; 
and it was particularly recorded that there were 
not less than 28 of that family who were invested 
with the consulship, five with the office of dic- 
tator, and seven with that of censor, besides the 

honour of six triumphs. Sueton. in Tib. i. 

A vestal virgin accused of incontinence. To 
show her innocence, she offered to remove a 
ship which had brought the image of Vesta to 
Rome, and had stuck in one of the shallow places 
of the river. This had already baffled the efforts 
of a number of men ; and Claudia, after address- 
ing her prayers to the goddess, untied her girdle, 
and with it easily dragged after her the ship to 
shore, and by this action was honourably ac- 
quitted. Vdl. Max, 5, c. 4. — Pfopert. 4, el. 12, 
V. sa.—Itak 17, v. 34. — Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 315 ex 

Ponto. I, ep. 2, v. 144. A step-daughter of M. 

Antony, whom Augustus married. He dismissed 
her a virgin, immediately after the contract of 
marriage, on account of a sudden quarrel with 

her mother Fulvia. Sueton. in Aug. 62. ^The 

wife of the poet Statius. Stat. 3, Sylv. 5. A 

daughter of Appius Claudius, betrothed to Tib. 

Gracchus. An inconsiderable town of Nori- 

cum. PUn. 3, c. 14. A Roman road which 

led from the Milvian bridge to the Flaminian 

way. Ovid, i, ex Pont. el. 8, v. 44. A tribe 

which received its name from Appius Claudius, 
who came to settle at Rome with a large body 

of attendants. Liv. 2, c. 16. — Halic. 5. 

Quinta, a daughter of Appius Caecus, whose 
statue in the vestibule of Cybele's temple was 
unhurt when that edifice was reduced to ashes. 

Val. Max. i, c. 8. — Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 64. 

Pulchra, a cousin of Agrippina, accused of 
adultery and criminal designs against Tiberius. 

She was condemned. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 52. 

Antonia, a daughter of the emperor Claudius, 
married Cn. Pompey, whom Messalina caused to 
be put to death. Her second husband, Sulla 
Faustus, by whom she had a son, was called 
Nero, and she shared his fate when she refused 
to marry his murderer. 

Claudia aqua, the first water brought to Rome 
by means of an aqueduct of 1 1 miles, erected by 
the censor Appius Claudius, A.U.C. 441. Eutrop. 
2, c. 4.— Ltw. 9, c. 29. 

Claudia lex, de comitiis, was enacted by M. 
Cl. Marcellus, A.U.C. 702. It ordained that, at 
public elections of magistrates, no notice should 

be taken of the votes of such as were absent. 

Another, de usurd, which forbade people to lend 
money to minors on condition of payment after 

the decease of their parents. Another, de nego- 

iiatione, by Q. Claudius the tribune, A.tJ.C. 535. 
It forbade any senator, or father of a senator, to 
have any vessel containing above 300 amphorae, 
for fear of their engaging themselves in com- 
mercial schemes. The same law also forbade the 
same thing to the scribes and the attendants 
of the quaestors, as it was supposed that 
people who had any commercial connections 
could not be faithful to their trust, or promote 

the interest of the state. Another, A.U.C. 576, 

to permit the allies to return to their respective 
cities after their names were enrolled. Liv. 41, 
c. 9. Another, to take away the freedom of 
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the city of Rome from the colonists which Caesar 
had carried to Novicomum. Sueton. in Jul. 28. 
Claudianus, a celebrated poet, bom at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, in the age of Honorius and 
Arcadius, who came to Rome A.D. 395, and 
probably died with his patron, the great general 
Stilicho, in 408. He has been called the last of 
Roman poets “ endowed,” as Gibbon says, ” with 
the rare talent of raising the meanest and adorn- 
ing the most barren topics.” His poems are 
mostly panegyrics of the emperors, invectives 
against ministers, or celebrations of Stilicho’s 
victories over the Goths. But in one, the Rape 
of Proserpine, he deals with an ancient story in 
a manner not unworthy of Virgil himself. 
Glaudiopdiis, a town of Cappadocia. Plin. 5, 
c. 24. 

Claudius I. (Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero 
Germanicus), son of Drusus, Livia’s second son, 
succeeded as emperor of Rome after the murder 
of Caligula, whose memory he endeavoured to 
annihilate. He made himself popular for a while 
by taking particular care of the city, and by 
adorning and beautifying it with buildings. He 
passed over into Britain, and obtained a triumph 
for victories which his generals had won, and 
suffered himself to be governed by favourites, 
whose licentiousness and avarice plundered the 
state and distracted the provinces. He married 
four wives, one of whom, called Messalina, he 
put to death on account of her lust and de- 
bauchery. He was at last poisoned by another 
called Agrippina, who wished to raise her son 
Nero to the throne. The poison was conveyed 
in mushrooms ; but as it did not operate fast 
enough, his physician, by order of the empress, 
used a poisoned feather. He was born at 
Lugdunum (Lyons), and came to the throne A.D. 
41. His reign was marked by the addition of two 
new provinces, Mauretania and Britain, the 
admission of provincials to the senate, and by 
the creation of the emperor’s private court of 
justice, and the beginnings of a civil service with 
the emperor’s freedmen at its head. Claudius 
was an ardent antiquarian and wrote an auto- 
biography, now unfortunately lost. Tacit. Ann. 
IX, &c. — Dio. 60. — Juv. 6, V, 619. — Sueton. in 

Vitd. The second emperor of that name was 

a Dalmatian, who succeeded Gallienus. He con- 
quered the Goths, Scythians, and Heruli, and 
killed no less than 300,000 in a battle ; and after 
a reign of about two years, died of the plague 
in Pannonia. The excellence of his character, 
marked with bravery, and tempered with justice 
and benevolence, is well known by these words 
of the senate, addressed to him : Claudi A uguste, 
tu frater, tu pater, tu amicus, tu bonus senator, tu 

vere princeps. Nero, a consul, with Liv, Sali- 

nator, who defeated and killed Hasdrubal, near 
the river Metaurus, as he was passing from 
Spain into Italy to go to the assistance of his 
brother Hannibal, Liv. 27, &c . — Bor at. 4, od. 4, 

V. 37. — Sueton. in Tib. The father of the 

emperor Tiberius, quaestor to Caesar in the wars 

of Alexandria. PoUus, a historian. Plin, 7, 

ep. 51. Pontius, a general of the Samnites, 

who conquered the Romans at Furcae Caudinae, 
and made them pass under the yoke. Liv. 9, 

c. I, &c. Petilius, a dictator, A.U.C. 442. 

Appius, an orator. Cic, in Brut. Vid. Appius. 

App. Caecus, a Roman censor, who built an 

aqueduct, A.U.C. 441, which brought water to 
Rome from Tusculum, at the distance of seven 
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or eight miles. The water was called Appia, and 
it was the first that was brought to the city from 
the country. Before his age the Romans were 
satisfied with the waters of the Tiber, or of the 
fountains and wells in the city. Vid. Appius. 
Liv. 9, c. 29. — Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 203. — Cic. de Sen. 

5. A praetor of Sicily. Publius, a great 

enemy to Cicero. Vid. Clodius. Marcellus. 

Vid. Marcellus. Pulcher, a consul, who, when 

consulting the sacred chickens, ordered them to 
be dipped in water because they would not eat. 
Liv. ep. 19. He was unsuccessful in his expedi- 
tion against the Carthaginians in Sicily, and dis- 
graced on his return to Rome. Tiberius Nero, 

was elder brother of Drusus and son of Livia 
Drusilla, who married Augustus after his divorce 
of Scribonia. He married Livia, the emperor’s 
daughter by Scribonia, and succeeded to the 
empire by the name of Tiberius. Vid. Tiberius. 

Horat. I, ep. 3, v. 2. The name of Claudius is 

common to many Roman consuls and other 
ofiicers of state, but nothing is recorded of 
them, and their name is but barely mentioned. 
Liv. 

Clausius, or Clusius, a surname of Janus. 

Glausus, or Claudius, a king of the Sabines, 
who assisted Turnus against Aeneas. He was the 
progenitor of that Ap. Claudius who migrated to 
Rome and became the founder of the Claudian 
family. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 707. 1. 10, v. 345. 

ClaviSnus, an obscure poet in Juvenal’s age. 


Claviger, a surname of Janus, from his being 

represented with a key. Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 228. 

Hercules also received that surname, as he was 
armed with a club. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 284. 

ClazdmSnae, or ClazSmfina, now Vourla, a 
city of Ionia, on the coasts of the Aegean sea, 
between Smyrna and Chios. It was founded, 
A.U.C. 98, by the lonians, and gave birth to 
Anaxagoras and other illustrious men. Mela, 1, 
c. 17. — Plin. 5, c. 20. — Strab. 14. — Liv. 38, c. 39. 

Cleadas, a man of Plataea, who raised tombs 
over those who had been killed in the battle 
against Mardonius. Herodot. 9, c. 85. 

Cleander, one of Alexander’s officers, who killed 
Parmenio by the king’s command. He was 
punished with death for offering violence to a 
noble virgin and giving her as a prostitute to 

his servants. Curt. 7, c. 2. 1. 10, c. i. The 

first tyrant of Gela. Aristot. Polit. 5, c. 12. 

A soothsayer of Arcadia. Herodot. 6 , c. 83. 

A favourite of the emperor Commodus, who was 
put to death, A.D. 190, after abusing public 
justice and his master’s confidence. 

Cleandridas, a Spartan general. A man 

punished with death for bribing two of the 


Ephori. 

Cleanthes, a Stoic philosopher of Assos in 
Troas, successor of Zeno. He was so poor that 
to maintain himself he used to draw out water 
for a gardener in the night, and study in the 
daytime. Cicero calls him the father of the 
Stoics; and, out of respect for his virtues, the 
Roman senate raised a statue to him in Assos. 
It is said that he starved himself in his 90th year, 
240 B.C. His declaration of faith, the Hymn to 
Zeus, is preserved in Stobaeus. Strab. 13. — Cic. 
de Finib. 2, c. 69. 1. 4, c. 7- 

\:iearchus, a tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, 
wW> was killed by Chion and Leonidas, Plato’s 
pupils, during the celebration of the festivals of 
Bacchus, after the enjoyment of the sovereign 


power during 12 years, 353 B.C. Justin. 16, c. 4, 

— Diod. 15. The second tyrant of Heradfea of 

that name, died 288 B.C. A Lacedaemonian 

sent to quieten the Byzantines. He was recalled, 
but refused to obey, and fied to Cyrus the 
younger, who made him captain of 13,000 Greek 
soldiers. He obtained a victory over Artaxerxes, 
who was so enraged at the defeat that when 
Clearchus fell into his hands, by the treachery of 
Tissaphemes, he put him to immediate death. 

Diod. 14, A disciple of Aristotle, who wrote 

a treatise on tactics, &c. Xenoph. 

Clearides, .a son of Cleonymus governor of 
Amphipolis. Thucyd. 4. c. 132. 1. 5, c. 10. 

Clemens Romanus, one of the fathers of the 
church, third bishop of Rome after St. Peter and 
Linus. Several spurious compositions are as- 
cribed to him, but his only extant work is his 
epistle to the Corinthians, written to quiet the 
disturbances that bad arisen there. It has been 

much admired. Another of Alexandria, 

called from thence Alexandrinus. Bom about 
A.D. 150, he was converted to Christianity, but 
shows a minute knowledge of pagan religion. 
Four works extant : the best known the Siro~ 
mateis, “Patchwork,” a miscellany as various 

as Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. A senator 

who favoured the party of Niger against Severus. 

Clementia, one of the virtues to whom the 
Romans paid adoration. 

Cleo, a Sicilian among Alexander’s flatterers. 
Curt. 8, c. 5. 

Cledbis and Biton, two youths, sons of 
Cydippe, the priestess of Juno at Argos. When 
oxen could not be procured to draw their mother’s 
chariot to the temple of Juno, they put them- 
selves under the yoke, and drew, it 45 stadia to 
the temple, amidst the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, who congratulated the mother on account 
of the filial affection of her sons. Cydippe en- 
treated the goddess to reward the piety of her 
sons with the best gift that could be granted to 
a mortal. They went to rest, and awoke no 
more ; and by this the goddess showed that 
death is the only truly happy event that can 
happen to man. The Argives raised statues 
at Delphi. Cic. Tusc. i, c. 47. — Val Max. 5, 
c. 4. — Herodot, i, c. 31. — Plut. de Cons, ad 
Apol. 

Cleobfila, the wife of Amyntor, by whom she 

had Phoenix. A daughter of Boreas and 

Orithyia, called also Cleopatra. She married 
Phineus son of Agenor, by whom she had 
Plexippus and Pandion. Phineus repudiated her 
to marry a daughter of Dardanus. Apollod. 3, 

c. 15. ^The mother of a son called Euripides 

by Apollo. Another, who bore Cepheus and 

Amphidamus to Aegeus. ^The mother of Pithus. 

Hygin. fab. 14, 97, &c. 

Cleobfiillna, a daughter of Cleobulus, remark- 
able for her genius, learning, judgment, and 
courage. She composed enigmas, some of which 
have been preserved. One of them runs thus: 
“ A father had 13 children, and these 12 children 
had each 30 white sons and 30 black daughters, 
who are immortal, though they died everjr day.” 
In this there is no need of an Oedipus to discover 
that there are 12 months in the year, and that 
every month consists of 30 days, and of the same 
number of nights. Laert. 

Gleobfilus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
son of Euagoras of Lindos, famous for the beauti- 
ful shape of his body. He wrote some few verses 
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and died in the 70th year of his age, 564 B.C. 

Diog, in VM . — Plut. in Symp. A historian. 

Plin, 5, c. 31. One of the Ephori. Thucyd. 

Cleochares, a man sent by Alexander to de- 
mand Porus to surrender. Curt. 8, c. 13. 
Gleocharia, the mother of Eurotas by Lelax. 
Apollod. 3, c. 10. 

Gleodaeus, a son of Hyllus. Herodot. 6, c. 52. 

1 . 7, c. 204. 1 . 8, c. i3r. He endeavoured to re- 
cover Peloponnesus after his father’s death, but 
to no purpose. 

Gleodamus, a Roman general under GalHenus. 
Gleodemus, a physician, Plui. de Symp. 
CleodSra, a nymph, mother of Parnassus. 

Pans. 2, c. 6. One of the Danaides, who 

married Lyxus. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

Gleodoxa, a daughter of Niobe and Amphion, 
changed into a stone as a punishment for her 
mother’s pride. Apollod, 3, c. 5. 

GleogSnes, a son of Silenus. Pans. 6, c. i. 
Gleolaus, a son of Hercules, by Argele daughter 
of Thestius, who, upon the ill success of the 
Heraclidae in Peloponnesus, retired to Rhodes 
with his wife and children. Apollod. 2. 
Gleom&chus, a boxer of Magnesia. 

Gleomantes, a Lacedaemonian soothsayer. 
Plut. in Alex. 

Cleombrdtus, son of Pausanias, a king of 
Sparta after his brother Agesipolis I. He made 
war against the Boeotians, and lest he should be 
suspected of treacherous communication with 
Epaminondas, he gave that general battle at 
Leuctra, in a very disadvantageous place. He 
was killed in the engagement, and his army 
destroyed, 371 B.C. Diod. 15. — Pans. 9, c. 13. — 

Xenoph. A son-in-law of Leonidas king of 

Sparta, who for a while usurped the kingdom, 
after the expulsion of his fathcr-in-law. When 
Leonidas was recalled, Cleombrotus was ban- 
ished ; and his wife Chelonis, who had accom- 
panied her father, now accompanied her husband 
in his exile. Pans. 3, c. 6. — Phit. in Ag. & Cleom. 

A youth of Ambracia, who threw himself 

into the sea after reading Plato’s treatise on the 
immortality of the soul. Cic. in Tusc. i, c. 34. — 
Ovid, in Ib. 493. 

CleomSdes, a famous athlete of Astypalaca. 

In a boxing combat at Olympia, he killed one 
of his antagonists by a blow with his fist. On 
account of this accidental murder, he was de- 
prived of the victory, and he became delirious. 

On his return to Astypalaca, he entered a school 
and pulled down the pillars which supported the 
roof, and crushed to death Go boys. He was 
pursued with stones, and he fled for shelter into 
a tomb, whose doors he so strongly secured, that 
his pursuers were obliged to break them for access. 
When the tomb was opened, Cleomedes could not 
be found either dead or alive. The oracle of 
Delphi was consulted, and gave this answer, 
XJlUmus her own Cleomedes Astypalaeus. Upon 
this they ofiered sacrifices to him as a god. 
Pans. 6, c. 9. — Phit. in Rom. 

Gleom^nes 1 ., king of Sparta, conquered the 
Argives, and burnt 5000 of them by setting fire to 
a, grove where they had fled, and freed Athens 
from the tyranny of the Pisistratidae. By 
bribing the oracle, ho pronounced Demaratus, 
his colleague on the throne, illegitimate, because 
he had refused to punish the people of Acgina, 
who had deserted the Greeks. He killed himself 
in a fit of madness, 491 B.C, Herodot. 5, 6, & 7. 

— Pans. 8, c. 3, dec. 
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Gleom6nes II., succeeded his brother Agesi- 
polis II. He reigned 61 years in the greatest 
tranquillity, and was father to Acrotatus and 
Cleonymus, and was succeeded by Areus I. son 
of Acrotatus. Pans. 3, c. 6. 

GleomSnes III., succeeded his father Leonidas. 
He was of an enterprising spirit, and resolved to 
restore the ancient discipline of Lycurgus in its 
full force, by banishing luxury and intemperance. 
He killed the Ephori, and removed by poison 
his royal colleague Eurydamidas, and made his 
own brother Euclidas king, against the laws of 
the state, which' forbade more than one of the 
same family to sit on the throne. He made war 
against the Achaeans, and attempted to destroy 
their league. Aratus the general of the Achaeans, 
who supposed himself inferior to his enemy, 
called Antigonus to his assistance ; and Cleo- 
.menes, when he had fought the unfortunate battle 
of Sellasia, 222 B.C., retired into Egypt, to the 
court of Ptolemy Euergetes, where his wife and 
children had fled before him. Ptolemy received 
him with great cordiality ; but his successor, 
weak and suspicious, soon expressed his jealousy 
of this noble stranger, and imprisoned liim. Cleo- 
menes killed himself, and his body was flayed 
and exposed on a cross, 219 B.C. Polyb. 6. — 
Plut. in Vitd. — Justin. 28, c. 4. 

Gleom^nes, a man appointed by Alexander to 
receive the tributes of Egypt and Africa. Curt. 4, 

c. 8. A man placed as arbitrator between the 

Athenians and the people of Megara. A his- 
torian. A dithyrambic poet of Rhegium. 

A Sicilian qontemporary with Verres, whose 
licentiousness and avarice he was fond of grati- 
fying. Cic. in Verr. 4, c. 12. A Lacedae- 

monian general. 

Cleon, an Athenian, who, though originally a 
tanner, became general of the armies of the state, 
by his intrigues and eloquence. He captured the 
Spartans at Sphacteria, took Thoron in Thrace, 
and after distinguishing himself in several en- 
gagements was killed at Amphipolis, in a battle 
with Brasidas the Spartan general, 422 B.C. 
Thucyd. 3, 4, (&c. — Diod. 12.-- — A general of 
Messenia, who disputed with Aristodenius for the 

sovereignty. A sculptor. Pans, i, c. 8. 

A poet who wrote a poem on the Argonauts. 

An orator of Halicarnassus, who composed an 
oration for Lysandcr, in which ho intimated the 
propriety of making the kingdom of Sparta 
(dcctive. C. Ncp. & Pint, in Lys. A Mag- 

nesian, who wrote some commentaries, in which 
ho speaks of portentous events, &c. Pans. 10, 

c. 4. A Sicilian, one of Alexander’s flatterers. 

Curt. 8, c. 5. A tyrant of Sicyon. -A friend 

of Phocion. 

CleOnae, or Cleona, a village of Peloponnesus, 
between Corinth and Argos. Hercules killed the 
lion of Ncmaea in its neighbourhood, and thence 
it is called Clconacus. It was made a constella- 
tion. Stat. 4, Silv. 4, V. 28.—- Owx'rf. Met. 6, v. 417. 

—Sil. 3, V. 32. — Patis. 2, c. 15. — Plin. 36, c. 5. 

A town of Phocis, 

Cledne, a daughter of Asopus. Diod. 4, 

Cleonica, a young virgin of Byzantium, whom 
Pausanias king of Sparta invited to his bed. She 
was introduced into his room when he was asleep, 
and unluckily overturned a burning lamp which 
was by the side of the bed. Pausanias was 
awakened at the sudden noise, and thinking it 
to be some assassin, ho seized his sword, and 
killed Cleonica before ho know who it was. 
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Cieonica often apx^eared to him, and he was 
anxious to make a proper expiation to her spirit. 
Paus. 7, c. 17. — Plut. in dm., &c. 

Gleonicus, a freedman of Seneca. Tacit. Ann. 
i 5 » c- 45. 

Cleoxmis, a Messenian who disputed with 
Aristodemus for the sovereign power of his 
country. Pans. 4, c, 10. 

Cleon 5 ^iiius, a son of Cleomenes II., who called 
Pjrrrhus to his assistance because Areus his 
brother’s son had been preferred to him in the 
succession ; but the measure was unpopular, and 
even the women united to repel the foreign 
prince. His wife was unfaithful to his bed, and 
committed adultery with Acrotatus. Plut. %n 

Pyrrh. — Paus. i, c. 3. A general who assisted 

the Tarentines, and was conquered by Aemilius 

the Roman consul. Strab. 6. A person so 

cowardly that CUonymo timidior became pro- 
verbial. 

Cledpater, an officer of Aratus. 

Cledp&tra, the granddaughter of Attains, be- 
trothed to Philip of Macedonia, after he had 
divorced Olympias. When Philip was murdered 
by Pausanias, Cleopatra was seized by order of 
Olympias, and put to death. Diod. 16. — Justin. 

9, c. 7. — Plut. in Pyrrh. h sister of Alexander 

the Great, who married Perdiccas, and was 
killed by Antigonus as she attempted to fly to 
Ptolemy in Egypt. Diod. 16 & 20. — Justin. 9, 

c. 6. 1 . 13, c. 6. A harlot of Claudius Caesar. 

A daughter of Boreas. Vid. Cleobula. 

A daughter of Idas and Marpessa, daughter of 
Euenus king of Aetolia. She married Meleager 
son of king Oeneus. Homer. II. 9, v. 552. — Paus. 

5, c. 2. One of the Danaides. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

A daughter of Amyntas of Ephesus. Paus. 

I, c. 44. A wife of Tigranes king of Armenia, 

sister of Mithridates. Justin. 38, c. 3. A 

daughter of Tros and Callirhoe. Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

A daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, who 

married Alexander Balas, and afterwards Nicanor. 
She killed Seleucus, Nicanor’s on, because he 
ascended the throne without her consent. She 
was suspected of preparing poison for Antiochus 
her son, and compelled to drink it herself, 

120 B.C. A wife and sister of Ptolemy Euer- 

getes, who raised her son Alexander, a minor, 
to the throne of Egypt, in preference to his elder 
brother ■ Ptolemy Lathyrus, whose interest the 
people favoured. As Alexander was odious to them, 
Cleopatra suffered Lathyrus to ascend the throne, 
on condition, however, that he should repudiate 
his sister and wife, called Cleopatra, and marry 
Seleuca his younger sister. She afterwards raised 
her favourite Alexander to the throne ; but her 
cruelties were so odious, that he fled to avoid her 
tyranny, Cleopatra laid snares for him ; and 
when Alexander heard it, he put her to death. 
Justin. 39, c. 3 & 4. A queen of Egypt, daugh- 

ter of Ptolemy Auletes, and sister and wife of 
Ptolemy Dionysius, celebrated for her beauty 
and her cunning. She admitted Caesar to her 
arms, to influence him to give her the kingdom, 
in preference to her brother who had expelled 
her, and had a son by him called Caesarion. As 
she had supported Brutus, Antony, in his expedi- 
tion to Parthia, summoned her- to appear before 
him. She arrayed herself in the most magnificent 
apparel, and appeared before her judge in the 
most captivating attire. Her artifice succeeded ; 
Antony became enamoured of her, and publicly 
married her, forgetful of his connections with 


Octavia the sister of Augustus. He gave her the 
greatest part of the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire. This behaviour was the cause 
of a rupture between Augustus and Antony ; and 
these two celebrated Romans met at Actium, 
where Cleopatra, by flying with 60 sail, ruined 
the interest of Antony, and he was defeated. 
Cleopatra had retired to Egypt, where soon after 
Antony followed. Antony killed himself upon 
the false information that Cleopatra was dead; 
and as his wound was not mortal, he was carried 
to the queen, who drew him up by a cord from 
one of the windows of the monument, where she 
had retired and concealed herself. Antony soon 
after died of his wounds ; and Cleopatra, after 
she had received pressing invitations from Augus- 
tus, and even pretended declarations of love, 
destroyed herself by the bite of an asp so as not 
to fall into the conqueror’s hands. She had pre- 
viously attempted to stab herself, and had once 
made a resolution to starve herself. Cleopatra 
was a voluptuous and extravagant woman, and 
in one of the feasts she gave to Antony at Alex- 
andria, she melted pearls in her drink to render 
her entertainment more sumptuous and expen- 
sive. She was fond of appearing dressed as the 
goddess Isis ; and she advised Antony to make 
war against the richest nations, to support her 
debaucheries. Her beauty has been greatly com- 
mended, and her mental .perfections so highly 
celebrated, that she has been described as capable 
of giving audience to the ambassadors of seven 
different nations, and of speaking their various 
languages as fluently as her own. In Antony’s 
absence, she improved the public library of 
Alexandria by the addition of that of Per- 
gamus. Two treatises, De medicamine faciei 
epistolae eroticae, and De mortis mulierum, have 
been falsely attributed to her. She died 30 B.C., 
after a reign of 24 years, aged 39. Egypt became 
a Roman province at her death. Flor. 4, c. ii. 
— Appian, 5, Bell. Civ. — Plut, in Pomp. 6* Ant . — 

Horat. I, od. 37, v. 21, &c. — Strah. 17. A 

daughter of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who married 
Philometor, and afterwards Physcon of Cyrene. 

Cleopatris, or Arsinoe, a fortified town of 
Egypt on the Arabian gulf. 

Gleoph^nes, an orator. 

Cleophanthus, a son of Themistocles, famous 
for his skill in riding. 

Gledphes, a queen of India, who submitted to 
Alexander, by whom, as some suppose, she had 
a son. Curt. 8, c. 10. 

Gleophdlus, a Samian, who wrote an account 
of Hercules. 

Gledphon, a tragic poet of Athens. 

Gleophdlus, a man whose posterity saved the 
poems of Homer. Plut. 

Gleopompus, an Athenian, who took Thro- 
nium, and conquered the Locrians, &c. Thucyd. 

2, c. 26 & 58. A man who married the nymph 

Cleodora, by whom he had Parnassus. As Cleo- 
dora was beloved by Neptune, some have sup- 
posed that she had two husbands. Paus. 10, c. 6. 

Gleoptol^mus, a man of Chalcis, whose daugh- 
ter was given in marriage to Antiochus. Liv. 
36, c. 11. 

Gledpus, a son of Codrus. Paus. 7, c. 3. 

Gleora, the wife of Agesilaus. Plut. in Ages. 

Gleostr&tus, a youth devoted to be sacrificed 
to a serpent among the Thespians. Paus. 9, 

c, 26, An ancient philosopher and astronomer 

of Tenedos, about 536 years before Christ. He 
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first found the constellations of the zodiac, and 
reformed the Greek calendar. 

CleoxSnus. wrote a history of Persia. 

Glepsji^dra, a fountain of Messenia. Pans. 4, 
c. 31. 

CUerl, a people of Attica. 

Clesides, a Greek painter, about 276 years 
before Christ, who revenged the injuries he had 
received from queen Stratonice, by representing 
her in the arms of a fisherman. However in« 
decent the painter might represent the queen, 
she was drawn with such personal beauty, that 
she preserved the piece, and liberally rewarded 
the artist. 

Gleta and Phaenna, two of the Graces, accord- 
ing to some. Paus. 3, c. 18. 

GUdSmus, a Greek who wrote the history of 
Attica. Fossiws, H. Gr. 3. 

GUmax, a pass of mount Taurus, formed by 
the projection of a brow into the Mediterranean 
sea. Sir ah. 14. 

GllmSnus, a son of Areas descended from 
Hercules. 

Glinias, a Pythagorean philosopher and musi- 
cian, 520 years before the Christian era. Plid. 

in Symp. — Aelian. V. H. 14, c. 23. ^A son of 

Alcibiades, the bravest man in the Grecian fleet 
that fought against Xerxes. HerodoL 8, c. 17. 

^The father of Alcibiades, killed at the battle 

of Coronea. Plut. in Ale, ^The father of 

Aratus, killed by Abantidas, 263 B.C. Plut. in 
Arat. A friend of Solon. Id. in Sol. 

Glinippldes, an Athenian general in Lesbos. 
Diod. 12. 

Glinus of Cos, was general of 7000 Greeks in 
the pay of king Nectanebus. He was killed, 
with some of his troops, by Nicostratus and the 
Argives, as he passed the Nile. Diod. 16. 

GUo, the first of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne. She presided over history. She 
is represented crowned with laurels, holding in 
one hand a trumpet, and a book in the other. 
Sometimes she holds a plectrum or quill with a 
lute. Her name signifies honour and reputation 
(kX^os, gloria ) ; and it was her office faithfully 
to record the actions of brave and illustrious 
heroes. She had Hyacintha by Pierus son of 
Magnus. She was also mother of Hymenaeus and 
lalemus, according to others. Hesiod. Theog. 

V. 75. — Apollod. I, c. 3. — Strab. 14. One of 

Cyrene’s nymphs. Virg. G. 4, v. 341. 

Glisithera, a daughter of Idomcneus, pro- 
mised in marriage to Leucus, by whom she was 
murdered. 

CU8th£nes, or Gleisthenes, the last tyrant of 
Sicyon. In order to select a husband for his 
daughter Agariste he gave a feast, and finally 
chose the Athenian Megacles. Arisiot. Via. 

Hippoclides. An Athenian of the family of 

Alcmaeon, grandson of Clisthenes of Sicyon. 
Carrying on the work of Solon, he took the next 
steps to make Athens a pure democracy, by 
making a new division of the citizens into tribes 
and demes with a council of 500. By his device 
of ostracism both he and his opponent Isadoras 
were banished for a time. Plut. in Arist . — 

Herodot. 5, c. 66, (Sic. A person censured as 

effeminate and incontinent. Aristot, ^An 

orator. Cic. in Brut. c. 7 - 

GUtae, a people of Cilicia. I'acU. Ann. 12, 
c. 55. A place near mount Athos. Liv. 44, 

C. II. 

GUtardms, a man who made himself absolute 


at Eretria, by means of Philip of Macedoma. He 

was ejected by Phocion. A historian, who 

accompanied Alexander the Great, of whose life 
he wrote the history. Curt. 9, c. 5. 

Glite, the wife of Cyzicus, who hanged herself 
when she saw her husband dead. Apollon, i. — 
Orpheus. 

Glitemia, a town of Italy. Mela, 2, c. 4. 
GlitodSmus, an ancient writer. Paus. 10, 
c. 15. 

Glitomfichus, a Carthaginian philosopher of 
the third academy, who was pupil and successor 
to Cameades at Athens, 128 B.C. Diog. in Vitd. 

An athlete of a modest countenance and 

behaviour. — Aelian. V. H. 3, c. 30. 

Glitonymus, wrote a treatise on Sybaris and 
Italy. “ 

Glitophon, a man of Rhodes, who wrote a 
history of India, &c. 

Glitor, a son of Lycaon. A son of Azan, 

who founded a city in Arcadia, called after his 
name. Paus. 8, c. 4. — Apollod. 3, c. 8. Ceres, 
Aesculapius, Ilythia, the Dioscuri, and other 
deities, had temples in that city. There is also 
in this town a fountain called Clitorium, whose 
waters gave a dislike for wine. Ovid. Met. 15, 

V. 322. — Plin. 32, c. 2. A river of Arcadia, 

Paus. 8, c. 12. 

Glitorla, the wife of Cimon the Athenian. 
Glitumnus, a river of Campania, whose waters, 
when drunk, made oxen white. Propert. 2, el. 10, 
V. 25. — Virg. G. 2, V. 146. — Plin. 2, c. 103. 
Glitus, a familiar friend and foster-brother of 
Alexander. Though he had saved the king’s life 
in a bloody battle, yet Alexander killed him with 
a javelin, m a fit of anger, because, at a feast, he 
preferred the actions of Philip to those of his son. 
Alexander was inconsolable for the loss of his 
friend, whom he had sacrificed in the hour of his 
drunkenness and dissipation. Justin. 12, c. 6. — 

Plut. in Alex. — Curt. 4, &c. A commander of 

Polysperchon’s ships, defeated by Antigonus. 

Diod. 18. An omccr sent by Antipater, with 

240 ships, against the Athenians, whom he con- 
quered near the Echinades. Diod. 18. A 

Trojan prince killed by Teucer. A disciple 

of Aristotle, who wrote a book on Miletus. 
Gloacina, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over the Cloacae. Some suppose her to be Venus, 
whose statue was found in the Cloacae, whence 
the name. The Cloacae were largo receptacles 
for the filth and dung of the whole city, begun 
by Tarquin the elder, and finished by Tarquin 
the Proud. They were built all under the city ; 
so that, according to an expression of Pliny, 
Rome seemed to be suspended between heaven 
and earth. The building was so strong, and the 
stones so large, that though they were continu- 
ally washed by impetuous torrents, they re- 
mained unhurt during above 700 years. There 
were public officers ^osen to take care of the 
Cloacae, called Curatores Cloacarum urbis. Liv. 
3, c. 48. — Plin. 5, c. 29. 

Gloanthus, one of the companions of Aeneas, 
from whom the family of the Cluentii at Rome 
were descended. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 122, 

Clodia, the wife of Lucullus, repudiated for her 

lasciviousness, Plut. in Lucul. An opulent 

matron at Rome, mother of D. Brutus. Cic. ad 

Attic. A vestal virgin. Vid. Claudia. 

Another of the same family who successfully re- 
pressed the rudeness of a tribune that attempted 
to stop the procession of her father in his triumph 
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tlirough tlie streets of Rome. Cic, pro M. Gael. 

-A -womaix who married Q, Metellus, and 

afterwards disgraced herself by her amours with 
Coelius, and her incest with her brother Publius, 
for which he is severely and eloquently arraigned 
by Cicero. She is also the Lesbia to whom Catullus 
addressed his love poems. Ibid. 

Glodia lex, de Cypro, was enacted by the tri- 
bune Clodius, A.U.C. 695, to reduce Cyprus into 
a Roman province, and expose Ptolemy king of 
Egyq)t to sale in his regal ornaments. It em- 
powered Cato to go with the praetorian power 
and see the auction of the king’s goods, and 
commissioned him to return the money to Rome. 

^Another, de Magistratibus, A.U.C. 695, by 

Clodius the tribune. It forbade the censors to 
put a stigma or mark of infamy upon any person 
who had not been actually accused and con- 
demned by both the censors. ^Another, de 

Religione, by the same, A.U.C. 696, to deprive 
the priest of Cybele, a native of Pessinus, of his 
of&ce, and coirier the priesthood upon Brotigonus, 

a Gallogrecian. Another, de Provinciis, 

A.U.C. 696, which nominated the provinces of 
Syria, Babylon, and Persia to the consul Gabi- 
nius ; and Achaia, Thessalyr'Macedon, and Greece 
to his colleague Piso, wim proconsular power. 
It empowered them to defray the expenses of 

their march from the public treasury. 

Another, A.U.C. 695, which required the same 
distribution of com among the people gratis, as 
had been given them before at six asses and a 

triens the bushel. Another, A.U.C. 695, by 

the same, de Judiciis. It called to account such 
as had executed a Roman citizen without a 
judgment of the people and all the formalities of 

a trial. Another, by the same, to pay no 

attention to the appearances of the heavens 

while any affair was before the people. 

Another, to make the power of the tribunes free 

in making and proposing laws, Another, to 

re-establish the companies of art.sts, which had 
been instituted by Numa, but since his time 
abolished. 

Glodii forum, a town of Italy. Plin. 3, c. 15. 
GIddius (Pb.), a Roman descended from an illus- 
trious family, and remarkable for his licentious- 
ness, avarice, and ambition. He committed 
incest with his three sisters, and introduced him- 
self in women’s clothes into the house of J. 
Caesar, whilst Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, of whom 
he was enamoured, was celebrating the mysteries 
of Ceres, where no man was permitted to appear. 
He was accused for this violation of human and 
divine laws ; but he corrujited his judges, and 
by that means screened himself from justice. 
He descended from a patrician into a plebeian 
family to become a tribune. He was such an 
enemy to Cato, that he made him go with 
praetorian power in an expedition against 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus, that, by the difficulty 
of the campaign, he might ruin his reputation, 
and destroy his interest at Rome during his 
absence. Cato, however, by his unconamon suc- 
cess, frustrated the views of Clodius. He was 
also an inveterate enemy to Cicero ; and by his 
influence he banished him from Rome, partly on 
pretence that he had punished with death, and 
without trial, the adherents of Catiline. He 
wreaked his revenge upon Cicero’s house, which 
he burnt, and set all his goods to sale ; which, 
however, to his great mortification, no one offered 
to buy. In spite of Clodius, Cicero was recalled, 


and all his goods restored to him. Clodius was 
some time after murdered by Milo, whose defence 
Cicero took upon himself. Plut. in Cic* — A ppian. 

de Cic, 2. — Cic. pro Milo. & pro domo. — Dio. 

A certain author, quoted by Plut. ^Licinlus, 

wrote a history of Rome. Liv. 29, c. 22. 

Quirinalis, a rhetorician, in Nero’s age. Taeit. 

Hist. I, c. 7. Sextus, a rhetorician of Sicily, 

intimate with M. Antony, whose preceptor he 
was. Sueton. de Clar. Or at. — Cic. in Philip. 
Cloelia, a Roman virgin, given, with other 
maidens, as hostages to Porsenna king of Etruria, 
She escaped from her confinement, and swam 
across the Tiber to Rome. Her unprecedented 
virtue was rewarded by her countrymen with an 
equestrian statue in the Via Sacra. Liv. 2, c. 13. 
— Virg. Aen. 8, v. 651. — Dionys. Hal. 5. — Juv. 8, 

V. 265. A patrician family descended from 

Cloelius, one of the companions of Aeneas. 
Dionys. 

Cloeliae fossae, a place near Rome. Plut. in 
Coriol. 

Cloelius Gracchus, a general of the Volsci and 
Sabines against Rome, conquered by Q. Cin- 

cinnatus the dictator. ^Tullus, a Roman 

ambassador, put to death by Tolumnius king of 
the Veientes. 

Clonas, a musician. Plut. de Music. 

Clonia, the mother of Nycteus. Apottod. 3, 
c. 10. 

Clonlus, a Boeotian, who went with 50 ships 

to the Trojan war. Homer. 11 . 2. A Trojan 

killed by Messapus in Italy. Virg. Aen. 10, 

V. 749. Another* killed by Tumus. Id. 9, 

V. 574. 

Glotho, the youngest of the three Parcae, 
daughtei^ of Jupiter and Themis, or, according 
to Hesiod, of Night, was supposed to preside 
over the moment that we are born. She held 
the distaff in her band, and spun the thread of 
life, whence her name (/cXweecy, to spin). She was 
represented wearing a crown with seven stars, 
and covered with a variegated robe. Vid. 
Parcae. Hesiod. Theog. v. 218. — Apollod, 1, c. 3. 
Gluaclna, a name of Venus, whose statue was 
erected in that place where peace was made 
between the Romans and Sabines, after the rape 
of the virgins. Vid. Cloacina. 

Gluentius, a Roman citizen, accused by his 
mother of having murdered his father, 54 B.C. 
He was ably defended by Cicero, in an oration 
still extant. The family of the Cluentii was 
descended from Cloanthus, one of the companions 
of Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 122. — Cic. pro Clueni. 
Gluilia fossa, a place five miles distant from 
Rome. Liv. 1, c. 23. 1. 2, c. 39. 

Cliipea, or Cl^pea, now Ahlihia, a town of 
Africa Propria, 22 miles east of Carthage, which 
receives its name from its exact resemblance to 
a shield, clypeus. Lucan. 4, v. 586. — Straib . — 
Liv. 27, c. 29. — Caes. Bell. Civ. 2, c. 23. 

Glusia, a daughter of an Etrurian king, of 
whom V. Torquatus the Roman general became 
enamoured. He asked her of her father, who 
slighted his addresses ; upon which he besieged 
and destroyed his town. Clusia threw herself 
down from a high tower, and came to the ground 
unhurt. Plut. in Parall. 

Gluslni fontes, baths in Etruria. Horat. r, 
ep. 15, V. 9. 

Glusium, now Ckiusi, a town of Etruria, taken 
by the Gauls under Brennus. Porsena was buried 
there. At the north of Clusium there was a lake 
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called Clusina lacuSt wtiicli extended northward 
as far as Arretium, and had a communication 
with the Arnus, which falls into the sea at Pisa. 
iOiod. 14- — Virg. Aen. 10, v. 167 & 655. 

, Glusliis, a river of Cisalpine Gaul. Polyb. 2. 

The surname of Janus, when his temple was 
shut. Ovid. Fast, i, v. 130. 

Cluvia, a noted debauchee, &c. Juv. 2, v. 49. 
Gluvius Rufus, a quaestor, A.U.C. 693. Cic. 
ad Fam. 13, ep. 56. A man of Puteoli ap- 

pointed by Caesar to divide the lands of Gaul, 
&c. Cic. Div. 13, c. 7. 

GlymSne, a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
who married lapetus, by whom she had Atlas, 
Prometheus, Menoetius, and Epimetheus. 

Hesiod. Theog. One of the Nereides, mother 

of Mnemosyne by Jupiter. Hygin. ^The 

mother of Thesimenus by Parthenopaeus. Id. 
fab. 71.—. — A daughter of Mymas, mother of 

Atalanta by lasus. Apollod. 3. A daughter 

of Crateus, who married Nauplius. Id. 2. 

The mother of Phaeton by Apollo. Ovid. Met. 

X, V. 756, A Trojan woman. Paus. 10, c. 26. 

The mother of Homer. Id. 10, c. 24. A 

female servant of Helen, who accompanied her 
mistress to Troy, when she eloped with Paris. 
Ovid. Heroid. 17, v. 267.— Homer. II. 3, v. 144. 
Clymeneides, a patronymic given to Phaeton’s 
sisters, who were daughters of Clymene. 
Glymfinus, a king of Orchomenos, son of 
Presbon and father of Erginus, Stratius, Arrhon, 
and Axius. He received a wound from a stone 
thrown by. a Theban, of which he died. His son 
Erginus,, who succeeded him, made war against 
the Thebans, to revenge his death. Paus. 9, 
37.—- i-One of the descendants of Hercules, 
who built a temple to Minerva of Cydonia. Id. 
6, c. 21.-- — A son of Phoroneus. Id. 2, c. 35. 

A king of Elis. Id. A son of Oeneus 

king of Calydon. 

GlysonJ^mus, a son of Amphidaraas, killed by 
Patroclus. Apollod. 3, c. 13. 

, Clytemnestra, a daughter of Tyndarus king 
of Sparta by Leda. She was born, together with 
her brother Castor, from one of the eggs which 
her mother brought forth after her amour with 
Jupiter, under the form of a swan. Clytemnestra 
married Agamemnon king of Argos, When 
Agamemnon went to the Trojan war, he left his 
cousin Aegisthus to take care of his wife, of his 
family, and all his domestic affairs. Besides this, 
a certain favourite musician was appointed by 
Agamemnon to watch over the conduct of the 
guardian as well as that of Clytemnestra. In 
the absence of Agamemnon, Aegisthus made his 
court to Clytemnestra, and publicly lived with 
her. Her infidelity reached the ears of Aga- 
memnon before the walls of Troy, and he re- 
solved to take full revenge upon the adulterers 
at. his return. He was prevented from putting 
his scheme into execution ; Clytemnestra, with 
her adulterer, murdered him at his arrival, as he 
came out of the bath, or, according to other 
accounts, as he sat down at a feast prepared to 
celebrate his happy return. Cassandra, whom 
Agamemnon had brought from Troy, shared his 
fate ; and Orestes would also have been deprived 
of his life, like his father, had not his sister 
Eloctra removed him from the reach of Clytem- 
nestra. After this murder, Clytemnestra publicly 
married Aegisthus, and ho ascended the throne 
of Argos. Orestes, after an absence of seven 
years, returned to Mycenae, resolved to avenge 


his father’s murder. He concealed himself in the 
house of his sister Electra, who had been mar- 
ried by the adulterers to a person of mean ex- 
traction and indigent circumstances. His death 
was publicly announced ; and when Aegisthus 
and Clytemnestra repaired to the temple of 
Apollo, to return thanks to the god for the death 
of the surviving son of_ Agamemnon, Orestes, 
who with his faithful friend Pylades had con- 
cealed himself in the temple, rushed upon the 
adulterers and killed them with his own hand. 
They were buried without the walls of the city, 
as their remains were deemed unworthy to ba 
laid in the sepulchre of Agamemnon. Vid. 
Aegisthus, Agamemnon, Orestes, Electra. Diod. 
4, — Homer. Od. 11. — Apollod. 3, c. 10. — Patt>s. 2, 
c. 18 & 22. — Euripid, Iphig. in Aul. — Hygin. fab. 
1 17 & iJ^o.—Propert. 3, el. ig.—Virg. Aen. 4, 
V. 47r. — Philostr. Icon. 2, c. 9. 

Glytia, or Glytie, a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, beloved by Apollo. She was deserted by 
her lover, who paid his addresses to Leucothoe ; 
and this so irritated her, that she discovered the 
whole intrigue to her rival’s father. Apollo 
despised her the more for this, and she pined 
away, and was changed into a flower, commonly 
called a sunflower, which still turns its head 
towards the sun in his course, as in pledge of her 

love. Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 3, &c. A daughter of 

Amphidamus, mother of Pelops by Tantalus. 

A concubine of Amyntor son of Phrastor, whose 
calumny caused Amyntor to put out the eyes 
of his falsely accused son Phoenix. A daugh- 

ter of Pandnrus. 

Glytius, a son of Laomedon by Strymo. Horner^ 

11. 10. A youth in the army of Turnus, 

beloved by Cydon. Virg. Aen. xo, v. 325.-- — 
A giant, killed by Vulcan, in the war waged 

against the gods. Apollod. i, c. 6. The father 

of Pireus, who faithfully attended Telemachus. 
Homer. Od. 15, v. 251.--^ — A son of Aeolus, who 
followed Aeneas in Italy, where he was killed by 

Turnus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 744. A son of 

Alcmacoii the son of Amphiaraus. Paus. 6, c. 17, 

Glytus, a Greek in the Trojan war, killed by 
Hector. Homer. II. ir, v. 302. 

Gnacadium, a mountain of Laconia, ipaus. 
c. 24. 

Gnaci&lis, a mountain of Arcadia, where festi^ 
vals were celebrated in honour of Diana, Id. 8, 
c. 23. 

Gnaeus, or Gneus, a praenomon common to 
many Romans. 

Cnagia, a surname of Diana. 

Gnemus, a Macedonian general, unsuccessful 
in an expedition against the Acarnahians. Diodi 

12. — Thucyd. 2, c, 66, .&c. 

Gnldinium, a name given to a monument near 
Ephesus, 

Gnidus, or Gnidus, a town and promontory 
of Doris in Caria. Venus was the chief deity of 
the place, and had there a famous statue made 
by Imaxitclcs. Horal. i, od. 30.— PZm. 36, c. 13. 
Cnopus, one of the descendants of Codrus, whc> 
wont to settle a colony. Ployean, 8, 

Gnossia, a mistress of Mcnelaus. 4 pollod. 3, 

C. IX, 

Gnossus, At the beginning of tno second 
millennium B.C. the Aegean people, on the main- 
land of Greece and in the islands, were trading 
with Egypt and the cities of Phoenicia, and had 
their own chief centre at Cnossns in Crete. Here, 
under a king with the title of Minos, like thq 
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Egyptian Pharaoh, a luxurious urban civilization 
was developed, with bull-fights as an amusement, 
and elaborate dresses and jewels for the women. 
Their language was non-Greek and is still a 
problem, their religion was gloomy, and in most 
respects they were nearer to the Egyptians than 
to the Greeks as we know them. Towards the 
middle of the second millennium Cnossus was 
suddenly destroyed, either by an earthquake or 
by foreign invaders. If the latter supposition is 
correct, the invaders were probably the Achaeans 
(q.v.)y who about that time entered Greece from 
the north. Paus. i, c. 27. 

Co, Coos, or Cos, now Zia, one of the 
Cyclades, situated near the coasts of Asia, about 
15 miles from the town of Halicarnassus. Its 
town is called Cos, and anciently bore the name 
of Astypalaea. It gave birth to Hippocrates, 
Apelles, and Simonides, and was famous for its 
fertility, for the wine and silkworms which it 
produced, and for the manufacture of silk and 
cotton of a beautiful and delicate texture. The 
women of the island always dressed in white ; 
and their garments were so clear and thin, that 
their bodies could be seen through, according to 
Ovid. Met. 7, fai>. 9. The women of Cos were 
changed into cows by Venus or Juno, whom 
they reproached for suffering Hercules to lead 
Geryon’s flocks through their territories. Tibull. 
2, el. 4, V. 29. — Horat. i, sat. 2, v. loi. — Sirab. 

14. — PUn. II, c. 23. — Propert. i, eJ. 2, v. 2. 1. 2, 
el. 1, V. 5. 1. 4, el. 2, v. 23. — Ovid. A. A. 2 v. 298. 

Ooamani, a people of Asia. M ela, i, c. 2. 

Coastrae, or Coactrae, a people of Asia near 
the Palus Maeotis. Lucan. 3, v. 246. 

Gobares, a celebrated magician of Media, in 
the age of Alexander. Curt. 7, c. 4. 

Coc&lus, a king of Sicily, who hospitably 
received Daedalus, when he fled before Minos. 
When Minos arrived in Sicily, the daughters of 
Cocalus destroyed him. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 261. — 
Diod. 4. . 

Cocceius Nerva, a friend of Horace and 
Maecenas, and grandfather to the emperor Nerva. 
He was one of those who settled the disputes 
between Augustus and Antony. He afterwards 
accompanied Tiberius in his retreat in Campania, 
and starved himself to death. Tacit. Ann. 4, 

c. 58. 1- 6, c. 26.-^Horat. i, sat. 5, v. 27. An 

architect of Rome, one of whose buildings is 
still in being, the present cathedral of Naples. 

A nephew of Otho. Plut. A man to 

whom Nero granted a triumph, after the dis- 
covery of the Pisonian conspiracy. Tacit. Ann. 

15, c. 72. 

Coccygius, a mountain of Peloponnesus. 
Paus. 2, c. 36. 

Cocintum, a promontory of the Bruttii, now 
Cape Stilo. 

Codes, Pub. Horat.. a celebrated Roman, who, 
alone, opposed the whole army of Porsenna at 
the head of a bridge, while his companions 
behind him were cutting off the communication 
with the other shore. When the bridge was 
destroyed. Codes, though severely wounded in 
the leg by the darts of the enemy, leaped into the 
Tiber, and swam across with his arms. A brazen 
statue was raised to him in the temple of Vulcan, 
by the consul Publicola, for his eminent services. 
He had the use only of one eye, as Codes signifies. 
Liv. 2, c. 10. — Val. Max. 3, c. 2. — Virg, Aen. 8, 
V. 650. 

Coctiae, or Cottiae, certain parts of the Alps, 


called after Coctius, the conqueror of the Gauls, 
who was in alliance with Augustus. Tacit. Hist 
CocS^tus, a river of Epirus. The word is de. 
rived from Kawc-ueiv, to weep and to lament. Its 
etymology, the unwholesomeness of its water, 
and above aU., its vicinity to the Acheron, have 
made the poets caU it one of the rivers of hell, 
hence Cocytia virgo, applied to Alecto, one of the 
furies. Virg. G. 3, v. 38. 1. 4, v. 479. Aen. 6, 

V. 297, 323. 1. 7, V. 479. — Paus. I, c. 17. A 

river of Campania, flowing into the Lucrine lake, 
Godanus sinus, one of the ancient names of 
the Baltic. Plin. 4, c. 13. 

Codom^nnus, a surname of Darius III, king 
of Persia. 

Codridae, the descendants of Codrus, who went 
from Athens at the head of several colonies. 
Paus. 7, c. 2. 

Codropdlis, a town of lUyricum. 

Codrus, the seventeenth and last king of 
Athens, son of Melanthus. When the Hera- 
clidae made war against Athens, the oracle 
declared that the victory would be granted to 
that nation whose king was killed in battle. 
The Heraclidae upon this gave strict orders to 
spare the life of Codrus ; but the patriotic king 
disguised himself, and attacked one of the 
enemy, by whom he was killed. The Athenians 
obtained the victory, and Codrus was deservedly 
called the father of his country. He reigned 
21 years, and was killed 1070 years before the 
Christian era. To pay greater honour to his 
memory, the Athenians made a resolution ‘ that 
no man after Codrus should reign in Athens 
under the name of king, and therefore the 
government was put into the hands of perpetual 
archons. Paterc. i, c. 2. — Justin. 2, c. 6 & 7. — 

Paus. I, c. 19. 1. 7, c. 25. — Val. Max. 5, c. 6. 

A man who, with his brothers, killed Hegesias 

tyrant of Ephesus, &c. Poly aen. 6, c. 49. A. 

Latin poet contemporary with Virgil. Virg. 

Eel. 7. Another in the reign of Domitian, 

whose poverty became a proverb- Juv'. 3, v, 203. 
Coecilus, a centurion. Caes. BeU. Civ. 

Coela, a place in the bay of Euboea.. Liv. 31, 

c. 47. A part of Attica. Strab. 10. 

Coelaletae, a people of Thrace. 

Coelesyria, or Coelosyria, a country of 
Syria, between mount Libanus and Antilibanus, 
where the Orontes takes its rise. Its capital was 

Damascus. Antiochus Cyzicenus gave this 

name to that part of Syria which he obtained 
as his share when he divided his father’s do- 
minions with Grypus, 112 B.C. Dionys. Perieg. 
Coelia, the wife of Sulla. Plut. in Sull. The 
Coelian family, which was plebeian, but honoured 
with the consulship, was descended from Vibenna 
Codes, an Etrurian, who came to settle at Rome 
in the age of Romulus. 

Coelius, a Roman, defended by Cicero. ^Twq 

brothers of Tarracina accused of having murdered 
their father in his bed. They were acquitted 
when it was proved that they were both ^sleep 
at the tirhe of the murder. Val. Max. 8, c. i.— 

Plut. in Cic. A general of Carbo. An 

orator. Id. in Pomp. A lieutenant of An- 
tony’s. Cursor, a Roman knight, in the age 

of Tiberius. A man who, after spending his 

all in dissipation and luxury, became a public 
robber with his friend Birrhus. Horat. i, sat. 4- 

V. 69. A Roman historian, who flourished 

1 21 B.C.- A hill, of Rome. Vid. Caelius. 

Coelus, or more correctly Ur&nus (the first 
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name being an unsuccessful attempt to translate 
Greek into Latin), an ancient deity, supposed to 
be the father of Saturn, Oceanus, Hyperion, &c. 
He was son of Terra, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. The number of his children, according to 
some, amounted to 45. They were called Titans, 
and were so closely confined by their father, that 
they conspired against him, and were supported 
by 'their mother, who provided them with a 
scythe. Saturn armed himself with this scythe, 
and deprived his father of the organs of genera- 
tion, as he was going to unite himself to Terra. 
From the blood which issued from the wound, 
sprang the giants, furies, and nymphs. The 
mutilated parts were thrown into the sea, and 
from them, and the foam which they occasioned, 
arose Venus the goddess of beauty. Hesiod., &c. 
Goenus, an officer of Alexander, son-in-law of 
Parmenio. He died of a distemper, on his return 
from India. Curt. 9, c. 3. — Diod. 17. 

Goer&nus, a Stoic philosopher. Tacit. Ann. 

14, c. 52. A person slain by Ulysses. Ovid. 

Met. 13, V. 157. A Greek, charioteer to 

Merion. He was killed by Hector. Homer. 11 . 
17, V. 610. 

Goes, a man of Mytilene, made sovereign master 
of his country by Darius. His countrymen stoned 
him to death. Herodot. 5, c. ii & 38. 

Goeus, a son of Coelus and Terra. He was 
father of Latona, Asteria, &c., by Phoebe. 

Hesiod. Theog. 135 & 405. — Virg, G. r, v. 279. 

A river of Messenia, flowing by Electra. Paus. 

4 . c, 33 - 

Cogamus, a river of Lydia. Plin. 5, c. 29. 
Gogidfibnus, a king of Britain, faithful to Rome. 
Tacit. Agric, c. 14. 

Cohibus, a river of Asia, near Pontus. 

Cohors, a division in the Roman armies, con- 
sisting of about 600 men. It was the tenth part 
of a legion, and consequently its number was 
under the same fluctuation as that of the legions, 
being sometimes more and sometimes less. 

Golaenus, a king of Attica, before the age of 
Cecrops, according to some accounts, Paus. r, 
c. 31. 

Golaxias, one of the remote ancestors of the 
Scythians. Herodot. 4, c. 5, &c. 

Golaxes, a son of Jupiter and Ora, Place, 6, 
v. 48. 

Golchi, the inhabitants of Colchis, 

Golchis, or Colchos, a country of Asia, at the 
south of Asiatic Sarmatia, east of the Euxine sea, 
north of Armenia, and west of Iberia, now called 
Mingrelia. It is famous for the expedition of the 
Argonauts, and as the birthplace of Medea. It 
was fruitful in poisonous herbs, and produced 
excellent flax. The inhabitants were originally 
Eg^tians, who settled there when Sesostris king I 
of Egypt extended his conquests in the north. 
From the country arise the epithets of Colchus, 
Colchicus, Cokhiachus, and Medea receives the I 
name of Colchis. Tuv. 6, v. 640. — Place. 5, 
V, 418. — Horat. 2, od. 13, v. 8, — Sirah. 11. — Ptol, 

5, c. ro. — Ovid. Met. 13, v, 24, Amor. 2, el. 14, l 
v. 28. — Mela, I, c. 19. 1 . 2, c. 3. 

Golenda, a town of Spain. 

Golia-s, now Agio Nicolo, a promontory of 
Attica, in the form of a man's foot, where Venus 
had a temple. Herodot. 8, c. 96, 

GoUatia, a town on the Anio, built by the 
people of Alba. It was there that Sext. Tarquin 
offered violence to Lucretia. Liv. i, 37, &c. — 
Strab, 3. — yirg. Aen. 6, v. 774. 


Gollatlnus, L. Tarquinlus, a nephew of 
Tarquin the Proud, who married Lucretia, to 
whom Sext. Tarquin offered violence. He, with 
Brutus, drove the Tarquins from Rome, and were 
made first consuls. As he was one of the Tar- 
quins, so much abominated by all the Roman 
people, he laid down his office of consul, and 
retired to Alba in voluntary banishment. Liv. 

1, c. 57. L 2. c. 2. — Flor. I, c. 9. One of the 

seven hills of Rome. 

Collina, one of the gates of Rome, on mount 

Quirinalis. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 871. 'A goddess 

at Rome, who presided over hills. One of the 

original tribes established by Romulus. 

Gollucia, a lascivious woman. Juv. 6, v, 
306. 

Colo, Jun., a governor of Pontus, who brought 
Mithridates to the emperor Claudius. Tacit. Ann. 
12, c. 21. 

Goldnae, a place in Troas. Nepos. 4, c. 3. 

Coldne, a city of Phocis, of Ery thraea, of 

Thessaly, of Messenia. A rock of Asia, on 

the Thracian Bosphorus. 

Goldnia Agrlppinensis, a city of Germany on 

the Rhine, now Cologne. Equestris, a town on 

the lake of Geneva, now Noyon. Morinorum, 

a town of Gaul, now Terrouen, in Artois. 

Norbensis, a town of Spain, now Alcantara. 

Trajana, or Ulpia, a town of Germany, now 

Kellen, near Cleves. Valentia, a town of 

Spain, which now bears the same name. 
Goldnos, an eminence near Athens, where 
Oedipus retired during his banishment, from 
which circumstance Sophocles has given the title 
of Oedipus Coloneus to one of his tragedies. 
Goldphon, a town of Ionia, at a small distance 
from the sea, first built by Mopsus the son of 
Manto, and colonized by the sons of Codrus. It 
was the native country of Mimnermus, Nicander, 
and Xenophanes, and one of the cities which 
disputed for the honour of having given birth 
to Homer. Apollo had a temple there. Strab. 
14. — Plin. 14., c. 20. — Paus. 7, c. 3. — Tacit. Ann. 

2, c. 54. — Cic. pro Arch. Poet. 8. — Ovid. Met, 6, 

V. 8. 

Colosse, or Colossis, a large town of Phrygia, 
near Laodicea, of which the government was 
democratic, and the first ruler called archon. 
One of the first Christian churches was estab- 
lished there, and one of St. Paul's epistles was 
addressed to it. Plin. 21, c. 9. 

Colossus, a celebrated brazen image at Rhodes, 
which passed for one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Its feet were upon the two moles which 
formed the entrance 01 the harbour, and ships 
passed full sail between its legs. It was 70 cubits, 
or 105 feet high, and everything in equal propor- 
tion, and few could clasp round its thumb. It 
was the work of Chares the disciple of Lysippus, 
and the artist was 12 years in making it. It was 
begun 300 years before Christ ; and after It had 
remained unhurt during 56 or 88 years, it was 
partially demolished by an earthquake, 224 B.C. 
A winding staircase ran to the top, from which 
could easily be discerned the shores of .Syria, and 
the ships that sailed on the coast of Egypt, by 
the help of glasses, which wore hung on the neck 
of the statue. It remained in ruins for the space 
of 894 years ; and the Rhodians, who had re- 
ceived several large contributions to repair it, 
divided the money amongst themselves, ana 
frustrated the expectations of the donors, by 
saying that the oracle of Delphi forbade them to 
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raise it tip again from its mins. In the year 
672 of the Christian era, it was sold hy the 
Saracens, who were masters of the island, to a 
Jewish merchant of Edessa, who loaded 900 
camels with the brass, whose value has been 
estimated at £36,000 English money. 

Colotes, a Teian painter, disciple of Phidias. 

PUn> 35, c. 8. A disciple of Epictetus. A 

follower of Epicurus, accused of ignorance by 
PluL A sculptor who made a statue of Aes- 

culapius. Strdb, 8. 

Colpe, a city of Ionia. Plin. 5, c. 29. 
Golubraria, now Monte Colubre, a small island 
to the east of Spain, supposed to be the same as I 
Ophiusa. Plin. 3, c. 5. 

Columba, a dove, the symbol of Venus among 
the poets. This bird was sacred to Venus, and 
received divine honours in Syria. Doves disap- 
peared once every year at Eryx, where Venus 
had a temple, and they were said to accompany 
the goddess to Libya, whither she went to pass 
nine days, after which they returned. Doves 
were supposed to give oracles in the oaks of the 
forest of Dodona. Tihull. 1, el. 7, v. 17. — Aelian. 
V, H. I, c. 15. 

Columella, L. Jun. Moderatus, a native of 
Gades, who lived in the first century A.D., and 
wrote, among other works, 12 books on agri- 
culture, of which the tenth, on gardening, is in 
verse. The style is elegant, and the work dis- 
plays the genius of a naturalist, and the labours 
of an accurate observer. 

Golumnae HerctiUs, a name given to two 
mountains on the extremest parts of Spain and 
Africa, at the entrance into the Mediterranean. 
They were called Caipe and Abyla, the former on 
the coast of Spain, and the latter on the side of 
Africa, at the distance of only 18 miles. They 
are reckoned the boundaries of the labours of 
Hercules, and they were supposed to have been 
joined, till the hero separated them, and opened 
a communication between the Mediterranean and 

Atlantic seas. Protci, the boundaries of 

Egypt, or the extent of the kingdom of Proteus. 
Alexandria was supposed to be built near them, 
though Homer places them in the island of Pharos. 
Odys. 4, V. 351. — Virg. Aen. ii, v. 262. 
Goluthus, a native of Lycopolis in Egypt, who 
wrote a short poem on the rape of Helen, an 
imitation of Homer. The composition remained 
long unknown, till it was discovered at Lycopolis 
in the 15th century, by the learned cardinal 
Bessarion. Goluthus was, as some suppose, a 
contemporary of Tryphiodorus. 

Colyttus, a tribe of Athens. 

GomagSna, a part of Syria, above Cilicia, ex- 
tending on the east as far as the Euphrates. Its 
chief town was called Samosata, the birthplace 
of Lucian. Sirab. ir & 17. 

Gomfina (-a and -oruro), a town of Pontus. Hiri. 

Alex. 34. Another in Cappadocia, famous for 

a temple of Bellona, where there were above 6000 
ministers of both sexes. The chief priest among 
them was very powerful, and knew no superior 
but the king of the country. This high office was 
generally conferred upon one of the royal family. 
Hirt. Alex. 66.— Place. 7, v. 636.— -S<m6. 12. 
Gomania, a country of Asia. 

Gomarea, the ancient name of Cape Comor%n 
in India. 

Com&ri, a people of Asia. Mela, i, c. 2. 
Gomiiriis, a port in the bay of Ambracia, near 
Nicopolis. 

F 


Gomastus, a place in Persia. 

Gombabus, a favourite of Stratonice wife of 
Antiochus. 

Gombe, a daughter of Ophius, who first in- 
vented a brazen suit of armour. She was changed 
into a bird, and escaped from her children, who 
had conspired to murder her. Ovid. Met, 7, 
V. 382. 

Gombi, or Ombi, a city of Egypt on the Nile. 
Juv. 15, V. 35. 

Combrea, a town near Pallene. Herodot. 7, 
c. 123. 

Gombutis, a general under Brennus. Pans. 10, 
c. 22. 

Gometes, the father of Asterion, and one of 

the Argonauts. Place, i, v. 356. One of the 

Centaurs, killed at the nuptials of Pirithous. 

Ovid. Met. 12, v. 284. A son of Thestius, killed 

at the chase of the Calydonian boar. Paus. 8, 

c. 45. One of the Magi, intimate with Cam- 

byses king of Persia. Justin. 1, c. 9. An 

adulterer of Aegiale. A son of Orestes. 

Gometho, a daughter of Pterilaus, who de- 
prived her father of a golden hair in his head, 
upon which depended his fate. She was put to 
death by Amphitryon for her perfidy. Apdllod. 
2, c. 4. 

Gomlnlus ( 0 .)» ^ Roman knight, who wrote 
some illiberal verses against Tiberius. Tacit. 
Ann. 4, c. 31. 

Gomitia (-orum), an assembly of the Roman 
people. The Comitium was a large ball, which 
was left uncovered at the top, in the first ages of 
the republic; so that the assembly was often 
dissolved in rainy weather. The Comitia were 
called, some consularia, for the election of the 
consuls ; others praetoria, for the election of 
praetors, &c. These assemblies were more gener- 
ally known by the name of Comitia Curiata, 
Centuriata, and Tributa. The Curiata was when 
the people gave their votes hy curiae. Centuriata 
were not convened in later times. Vid. Centuria. 
Another assembly was called Comitia Tributa, 
where the votes were received from the whole 
tribes together. At first the Roman people were 
divided only into three tribes ; but as their 
numbers increased, the tribes were at last swelled 
to 35. The object of these assemblies was the 
electing of magistrates and all the public officers 
of state. They could be dissolved by one of the 
tribunes if he differed in opinion from the rest of 
his colleagues. If one among the people was 
taken with the falling sickness, the whole assem- 
bly was immediately dissolved, whence that 
disease is called morbus comitialis. After the 
custom of giving their votes vivd voce had been 
abolished, every one of the assembly, in the 
enacting of a law, was presented with two ballots, 
on one of which were the letters U.R., that is, 
uii rogas, be it as is required ; on the other was 
an A., that is, antique, which bears the same 
meaning as antiquam volo, I forbid it ; the old 
law is preferable. If the number of ballots with 
U.R. was superior to the A.’s, the law was ap- 
proved constitutionally ; if not, it was rejected. 
Only the chief magistrates, and sometimes the 
pontifices, had the privilege of convening these 
assemblies. There were only these eight of the 
magistrates who had the power of proposing a 
law, the consuls, the dictator, the praetor, the 
interrex, the decemvirs, the military tribunes, 
the kings, and the triumvirs. These were 
called major es magistratus ; to whom one of the 
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minores magistraius was added, the tribune of the 

^Co^mius, a man appointed king over the Atre- 
bates, by J. Caesar, for his services. Caes. Bell. 
0 . 4, c. 21. 

Gomma^ene. Vid. Comagena. 

Commodus, L. Aurelius Antoninus, son of 
M. Aurelius, succeeded his father in the Roman 
empire. Commodus, like Caius, Nero, and^ Do- 
mitian, is an example of the danger of giving a 
young man absolute power ; he was driven on 
by what the Greeks called hubris, a wanton 
insolence which leads inevitably to sin and ruin. 
He was naturally cruel, and fond of indulging 
his licentious propensities ; and regardless of the 
instructions of philosophers, and of the decencies 
of nature, he corrupted his own sisters, and kept 
300 women, and as many boys, for his illicit 
pleasures. Desirous to be called Hercules, like 
that hero he adorned his shoulders with a lion’s 
skin, and armed his hands with a knotted club. 
He showed himself naked in public, and fought 
with the gladiators, and boasted of his dexterity 
in killing the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 
He required divine honours from the senate, and 
they were granted. He was wont to put such an 
immense quantity of gold dust in his hair, that 
when he appeared bare-headed in the sunshine, 
his head glittered as if surrounded with sun- 
beams. Martia, one of his concubines, whose 
death he had prepared, poisoned him; but as 
the poison did not quickly operate, he was 
strangled by a wrestler. He died in the 31st 
year of his ago, and the 13th of his reign, A.D. 
192. It has been observed that he never trusted 
himself to a barber, but always burnt his beard, 
in imitation of the tyrant Dionysius. ^ Herodian. 

Gomxnoris, a village of Cilicia. Cic, Fam. 15, 


ep. 4. 

Gomon, a general of Messenia. Paus. 4, c. 20. 
Gompit§Ua, festivals celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, January 12th and March 6th, at the cross 
ways, in honour of the household gods called 
Lares. Tarquin the Proud, or, according to 
some, Servius Tullius, instituted them on account 
of an oracle which ordered him to offer heads to 
the Lares. He sacrificed to them human victims ; 
but J. Brutus, after the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, thought it sufficient to offer them only 
poppy heads, and men of straw. The slaves were 
generally the ministers, and during the celebra- 
tion they enjoyed their freedom. Varro de L. L. 
5, c. 3. — Ovid. Fast. 5, V. 140, — Dionys. 
Compsa, now Consa, a town of the Hirpini in 
Italy, at the east of Vesuvius. 

Gompusa, a town of Bithynia. 

Gompustus, a river of Thrace, falling into 
lake Bistonis. Herodot. 7, c. 109. 

Comum, now Como, a town at the north of 
Insubria, at the south of lake Como, in the 
modern Lombardy. It was afterwards called 
Novum Comum by J. Caesar, who trans- 
planted a colony there, though it resumed its 
ancient name. It was the birthplace of the 
younger Pliny. Plin. 3, c. 18.— Lw. 34, c. 36 & 
^^7. — Sueton. in Jul. 28. — Plin. i, ep. 3. — Cic. 
Fam. 13, ep. 35. , . ^ 

Gomus, the god of revelry, feasting, and noc- 
turnal entertainments. During his festivals, men 
and women exchanged each other’s dress. He 
was represented as a young and drunken man, 
with a garland of flowers on his head, and a torch 
in his hand, which seemed falling. He is more 


generally seen sleeping upon his legs, and turning 
himself when the heat of the falling torch scorched 
his side. Phil. 2, Incon. — Pint, Quaest. Rom. 

Gonefini, a people of Spain, who lived chiefly 
on TmiHf mixed with horses’ blood. Their chief 
town, Concana, is now called Sanlinala, or Cangas 
de Onis. Virg. G. 3» v. 463.-51/. 3, v. 36r.— 
Horat. 3. od. 4, v. 34. , . xr • 

Goncerda, a town belonging to Venice in 
Italy. 

Concordia, the goddess of peace and concord 
at Rome, to whom Camillus first raised a temple 
in the capitol, where the magistrates often as- 
sembled for the transaction of public business. 
She had, besides this, other temples and statues, 
and was addressed to promote the peace and 
union of families and citizens. Pint, in Camil . — 
Plin. 33, c. I. — Cic. pro Domo. — Ovid. Fast, i, 
V. 639. 1. 6, v. 637. 

Condate, a town of Gaul, now Rennes {Rhe- 
donum urbs), in Brittany. 

Condivienum, a town of Gaul, now Nantes, in 
Brittany. 

Gondlaus, an avaricious officer, &c, Anstot. 
Polit. 

Condochfites, a river of India, flowing into the 
Ganges. 

Condrusi, a people of Belgium, now Condrotz, 
in Li^ige. Caes. Bell. G. 4, c. 6. 

Condyila, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 23. 
Gone, a small island at the mouth of the Ister, 
supposed to be the same as the insula Conopdn 
of Pliny, 4. c. 12.— Lucan. 3, v. 200. 
Gonetddiinus and Cotuatus, two desperate 
Gauls, who raised their countrymen against 
Rome, &c. — Caes. Bell. G. c. 7, 3. 

Confluentes, a town at the confluence of the 
Moselle and Rhine, now Coblenz. 

Confucius, a Chinese philosopher, as much 
honoured among his countrymen as a monarch. 
He died about 479 B.C. 

GongSdus, a river of Spain. Martial, i, ep. 
50, v. 9. 

Goni&ci, a people of Spain, at the head of the 
Iberus. Strab. 3. 

Conimbrica, a town of Spain, now Coimbra in 
Portugal. 

Gonisaltus, a god worshipped at Athens, with 
the same ceremonies as Priapus at Lampsacus. 
Strab. 3. 

Goniscl, a people of Spain. 

Gonnidas, the preceptor of Theseus, in whose 
honour the Athenians instituted a festival called 
Connideia. It was then usual to sacrifice to him 
a ram, Plut. in Thes. 

Gonon, a famous general of Athens, son of 
Timotheus. He was made governor of all the 
islands of the Athenians, and was defeated in a 
naval battle by Lysander, near Aegospotami. 
He retired in voluntary banishment to Euagoras 
king of Cyprus, and afterwards to Artaxerxes 
king of Persia, with whose assistance he freed his 
country from slavery. Ho defeated the Spartans 
near Cnidos, in an engagement, where Pisander. 
the enemy’s admiral, was killed. By his means 
the Athenians fortified their city with a strong 
wall, and attempted to recover Ionia and Acolia, 
He was perfidiously betrayed by a Persian, and 
died in prison, 393 B.C. C. Nep. in Vitd. — Plut. 
in Lys. <5* Artax.-^Isocrates. A Greek astron- 

omer of Samos, who, to gain the favour of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, publicly declared that the 
queen’s locks, which had been dedicated in the 
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temple of Venus and had since disappeared, 
were become a constellation. He was intimate 
with Archimedes, and flourished 247 B.C. Caiul. 

67, — Virg, Eel. 3, V. 40. A Grecian m3?1;ho-- 

logist in the age of Julius Caesar, who wrote a 
book which contained 40 fables, still extant, 

preserved by Photius. ^There was a treatise 

written on Italy by a man of the same name. 
Gonsentes, the name which the Romans gave 
to the 12 superior gods, the DU majorum gentium. 
They were 12 in number, whose names Ennius 
has briefly expressed in these lines : 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, 
Mars, 

Mercurius, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

Varro de R. R. 

Gonsentia, now Cosenza, a town in the country 
of the Bruttii. Liv, 3, c. 24. I, 28, c. ii.—Cic. 
Fin. 1, c. 3. 

Gonsidius Aequiis, a Roman knight, &c. 

Tacit. Gains, one of Pompey’s adherents, &c. 

Caes. Bell. Civ. 2, c. 23, 

Gonsilinum, a town of Italy. Mela, 2, c. 4. 
Gonstans, a son of Constantine. Vid. Con- 
stantius. 

Gonstantia, a granddaughter of the great 
Constantine, who married the emperor Gratian. 
Constantina, a princess, wife of the emperor 

GaUus. Another of the imperial family. 

Gonstantinopdlls, now Siamboul, formerly By- 
zantium, the capital of Thrace, a noble and mag- 
nificent city, built by Constantine the Great, and 
solemnly dedicated A.D. 330. It was the capital 
of the eastern Roman empire, and was called 
after its foundation, Roma nova, on account of 
its greatness, which seemed to rival Rome. The 
beauty of its situation, with all its conveniences, 
has been the admiration of every age. Con- 
stantinople became long the asylum of science 
and of learned men, but upon its conquest by 
Mohammed II., May 28th, 1453, the professors 
retired from the barbarity of their victors, and 
found in Italy the protection which their learn- 
ing deserved. This migration was highly favour- 
able to the cause of science, and whilst the Pope, 
the head of the house of Medici, and the emperor 
munificently supported the fugitives, other 
princes imitated their example, and equally con- 
tributed to the revival of literature in Europe. 
Gonstantinus, surnamed the Great, from the 
greatness of his exploits, was son of Constantius. 
As soon as he became independent he assumed 
the title of Augustus, and made war against 
Liejnius, his brother-in-law and colleague on the 
throne, because he was cruel and ambitious. He 
conquered him, and obliged him to lay aside the 
imperial power. It is said that as he was going 
to fight against Maxentius, one of his rivals, he 
saw a cross in the sky, with this inscription, h 
rovrto vUtf., in hoc vince. From this circum- 
stance he became a convert to Christianity and 
obtained an easy victory, ever after adopting a 
cross or lobarum as his standard. After the death 
of Diocletian, Maximian, Maxentius, Maximinus, 
and Licinius, who had reigned together, though 
in a subordinate manner, Constantine became 
sole emperor, and began to reform the state. He 
founded a city in the most eligible situation, 
where old Byzantium formerly stood, and called 
it by his own name, Constantinopolis. Thither he 
transported part of the Roman senate ; and by 
keeping his court there, he made it the rival of 


Rome in population and magnificence, and from 
that time -the two imperial cities began to look 
upon each other with an eye of envy ; and soon 
after the age of Constantine, a separation was 
made of the two empires, and Rome was called 
the capital of the Western, and Constantinopolis 
was called the capital of the Eastern, dominions 
of Rome. The emperor was distinguished for 
personal courage, and praised for the protec- 
tion which he extended to the Christians. He 
at first persecuted the Arians, but afterwards 
inclined to their opinions. His murder of his 
son Crispus has been deservedly censured. By 
removing the Roman legions from the garrisons 
on the rivers, he opened an easy passage to the 
barbarians, and rendered his soldiers unwarlike. 
He defeated 100,000 Goths, and received into his 
territories 300,000 Sarmatians, who had been 
banished by their slaves, and allowed them land 
to cultivate. Constantine was learned, and 
preached as well as composed many sermons, one 
of which remains. He died A.D. 337, after a 
reign of 31 years of the greatest glory and suc- 
cess. He left three sons, Gonstantinus, Constans, 
and Constantius, among whom he divided his 
empire. The first, who had Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain for his portion, was conquered by the 
armies of his brother Constans, and killed in the 
25th year of his age, A.D. 340. Magnentius, the 
governor of the provinces of Rhaetia, murdered 
Constans in his bed, after a reign of 13 years 
over Italy, Africa, and Illyricum; and Con- 
stantius, the only surviving brother, now become 
the sole emperor, A.D. 353, punished his brother’s 
murderer, and gave way to cruelty and oppres- 
sion. He visited Rome, where he displayed a 
triumph, and died in his march against Julian, 
who had been proclaimed independent emperor 

by his soldiers. ^The name of Constantine was 

very common to the emperors of the east, in a 

later period. A private soldier in Britain, 

raised on account of his name to the imperial 

dignity. ^A general of Belisarius. 

Constantius Chlorus, son of Entropius and 
father of the ^eat Constantine, merited the title 
of Caesar, which he obtained by his victories in 
Britain and Germany. He became the colleague 
of Galerius, on the abdication of Diocletian ; and 
after bearing the character of a humane and 
benevolent prince, he died at York, and made 

his son his successor, A.D. 306. The second 

son of Constantine the Great. Vid. Constan- 

tinus. The father of Julian and GaUus, was 

son of Constantius by Theodora, and died 

A.D. 337. A Roman general of Nyssa, who 

married Placidia the sister of Honorius, and was 
proclaimed emperor, an honour he enjoyed only 
seven months. He died universally regretted, A.D. 
421, and was succeeded by his son Valentinian in 

the west. One of the servants of Attila. 

Gonsufiles Ludi, or Gonsu&lia, festivals at 
Rome in honour of Consus, the god of counsel, 
whose altar Romulus discovered under the 
ground. This altar was always covered, except 
at the festival, when a mule was sacrificed, and 
games and horse-races exhibited in honour of 
Neptune. It was during these festivals that 
Romulus carried away the Sabine women who 
had assembled to be spectators of the games. 
They were first instituted by Romulus. Some 
say, however, that Romulus only regulated and* 
remstituted them after they had been before 
established by Evander. During the celebra* 
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tion, wHch happened about the middle of 
August, horses, mules, and asses were exempted 
from all labour, and were led through the streets 
adorned with garlands and flowers. Auson. 69, 

V, 9. — Ovid. Fast. 3, V. 199. Liv. i, c. 9. — 

Dionys. Hal. 

Consul, a magistrate at Rome, with regal 
authority for the space of one year. There were 
two consuls, so called because they consulted 
the senate, annually chosen in the Campus 
Martius. The two first consuls were L. Jun. 
Brutus and L. Tarquinius Coilatinus, chosen 
A.U.C. 244, after the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
In the first ages of the republic, the two consuls 
were always chosen from patrician families, or 
noblemen, but the people obtained the privilege, 
A.U.C. 388, of electing one of the consuls from 
their own body ; and sometimes both were 
plebeians. The first consul among the plebeians 
was L. Sextius. It was required that every 
candidate for the consulship should be 43 years 
of age, called Ugitimum tenipus. He was always 
to appear at the election as a private man, with- 
out a retinue ; and it was requisite, before he 
canvassed for the office, to have discharged the 
inferior fxmctions of quaestor, aedile, and praetor. 
Sometimes these qualifications were disregarded. 
Val. Corvinus was made a consul in his 23rd year, 
and Scipio in his 24th. Young Marius, Pompey, 
and Augustus were also under the proper age 
when they were invested with the office, and 
Pompey had never been quaestor or praetor. The 
power of the consuls was unbounded, and they 
knew no superior but the gods and the laws ; 
but after the expiration of their office, their con- 
duct was minutely scrutinized hy the people, 
and misbehaviour was often punished by the 
laws. The badge of their office was the praetexta, 
a robe fringed with purple, afterwards exchanged 
for the toga picta or palmata. They were pre- 
ceded by 12 lictors, carrying the fasces, or bundle 
of sticks, in the middle of which appeared an 
axe. The axe, as being the characteristic rather 
of tyranny than of freedom, was taken away from 
the fasces by Valerius Poplicola, but it was 
restored by his successor. The consuls took it 
by turns monthly to be preceded by the lictors 
while at Rome, lest the appearance of two per- 
sons with their badges of royal authority should 
raise apprehensions in the multitude. V^ile one 
appeared publicly in state, only a crier walked 
before the other, and the lictors followed behind 
without the fasces. Their authority was e^ual ; 
yet the Valerian law gave the right of priority 
to the older, and the Julian law to him who had 
the most children, and he was generally called 
consul major or prior. As their power was 
absolute, they presided over the senate, and 
could convene and dismiss it at pleasure. The 
senators were their counsellors ; and among the 
Romans the manner of reckoning their years 
was by the name of the consuls, and by M. Tull. 
Cicerone & L. Antonio Consulibus, for instance, 
the year of Rome 691 was always understood. 
This custom lasted from the year of Rome 244 
till the year 1294, or 541st year of the Christian 
era, when the consular office was totally sup- 
pressed by Justinian. In public assemblies the 
consuls sat in ivory chairs and held in their hands 
an ivory wand, called scipio ehurncus, which had 
an eagle on its top, as a sign of dignity and power. 
When they had drawn by lot the provinces over 
which they were to preside during their consul- 


ship, they went to the capitol to offer their 
prayers to the gods, and entreat them to protect 
the republic ; after this they departed from the 
city, arrayed in their military dress, and pre- 
ceded by the lictors. Sometimes the provinces 
were assigned them, without drawing by lot, by 
the will and appointment of the senators. At 
their departure they were provided by the state 
with whatever was requisite during their expedi- 
tion. In their provinces they were both attended 
by the 12 lictors and equally invested with regal 
authority. They were not permitted to return 
to Rome without the special command of the 
senate, and they always remained in their pro- 
vince till the arrival of their successor. At their 
return they harangued the people, and solemnly 
protested that they had done nothing against the 
laws or interest of their country, but had faith- 
fully and diligently endeavoured to promote the 
greatness and welfare of the state. No man could 
be consul two following years ; yet this institu- 
tion was sometimes broken, and we find Marius 
re-elected consul after the expiration of his office, 
during the Cimbrian war. The office of consul, 
so dignified during the times of the common- 
wealth, became a mere title under the emperors, 
and retained nothing of its authority but the 
useless ensigns of original dignity. Even the 
office of consul, which was originally annual, was 
reduced to two or three months by J. Caesar; 
but they who were admitted on January ist 
denominated the year, and were called ordinarii. 
Their successors, during the year, were distin- 
guished by the name of suffecti. Tiberius and 
Claudius abridged the time of the consulship, and 
the emperor Commodus made no less than 25 
consuls in one year. Constantine the Great 
renewed the original institution, and permitted 

them to be a whole year in office. Here is 

annexed a list of the consuls from the establish- 
ment of the consular power to the battle of 
Actium, in which it may be said that the author- 
ity of the consuls was totally extinguished. 

The first two consuls, chosen about the middle 
of June, A.U.C. 244, were L. Jun. Brutus and L. 
Tarq. Coilatinus. Coilatinus retired from Rome 
as being of the family of the Tarquins, and Pub. 
Valerius was chosen in his place. When Brutus 
was killed in battle, Sp. Lucretius was elected to 
succeed him ; and after the death of Lucretius, 
Marcus Horatius was chosen for the rest of the 
year with Valerius Publicola. The first consul- 
ship lasted about 16 months, during which the 
Romans fought against the Tarquins, and the 
capitol was dedicated. 

A.U.C. 246. Pub. Valerius Publicola 2 ; Tit. 
Lucretius. Porsenna supported the claims of 
Tarquin. The noble actions of Codes, Scaevola, 
and Cloelia. 

247. P. Lucretius, or M. Horatius ; P. 

Valer. Publicola 3. The vain efforts of Porsenna 
continued. 

— 248. Sp. Lartius ; T. Herminus. Vic- 
tories obtained over the Sabines. 

249, M. Valerius ; P. Postumius. Wars 

with the Sabines continued. 

250. P. Valerius 4 ; T. Lucretius 2. 

251. Agrippa Menenius; P. Postumius 

2. The death of Publicola. 

252. Opiter Virginius ; Sp. Cassius. 

Sabine war. 

253. Postumius Cominius ; T. Lartius. 

A conspiracy of slaves at Rome. 
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A.U.C. 254. Serv, Sulpicius ; Marcus Tullus. 

255- P. Veturius Geminus ; T. Aebu- 

tius Elva. 

256. T- Laxtius 2 ; L. Cloelius. War 

with the Latins. 

257, A. Sempronius Atratinus ; M. 

Minucius. 

258. Aulus Postumius ; Tit. Virginius. 

The battle of Regillae. 

259. Ap. Claudius ; P. ServiHus. War 

with the Volsci. 

260. A. Virginius ; T. Veturius. The 

dissatisfied people retired to Mons Sacer. 

261. Postumius Cominius 2 ; Sp. Cas- 
sius 2. A reconciliation between the senate and 
people, and the election of the tribunes. 

262. T. Geganius ; P. Minucius. A 

famine at Rome. 

263. M. Minucius 2 ; Aul. Sempronius 

2. The haughty behaviour of Coriolanus to the 
populace. 

264. Q. Sulpicius Camerinus ; Sp. 

Lartius Flavus 2. Coriolanus retires to the 
Volsci. 

265. C. Julius ; P. Pinarius. The 

Volsci make declarations of war. 

266. Sp. Nautius ; Sex. Furius. Co- 
riolanus forms the siege of Rome. He retires at 
the entreaties of his mother and wife, and dies. 

267. T. Sicinius ; C. Aquilius. The 

Volsci defeated, 

268. Sp. Cassius 3 ; Proculus Virginius. 

Cassius aspires to tyranny. 

269. Serv. Cornelius; Q. Fabius. Cas- 
sius is condemned, and thrown down the 
Tarpeian rock. 

270. L. Aemilius ; Caesio Fabius. The 

Aequi and Volsci defeated. 

271. M. Fabius ; L. Valerius. 

272. Q. Fabius 2 ; C. Julius. War 

with the Aequi. 

273. Caesio Fabius 2 ; Sp. Furius. 

War continued with the Aequi and Veientes. 
274. M, Fabius 2 ; Cn. Manlius. Vic- 
tory over the Hernici. 

275. Caesio Fabius 3 ; A. Virginius. 

The march of the Fabii to the river Cremera. 

276. L. Aemilius 2 ; C. Servilius. The 

wars continued against the neighbouring states. 

277. C. Horatius ; T. Menenius. The 

defeat and death of the 300 Fabii. 

278. Sp. Servilius ; Aul. Virginius. 

Menenius brought to his trial for the defeat of 
the armies under him. 

279. C. Nautius ; P. Valerius. 

280. L. Furius ; C. Manlius. A truce 

of 40 years granted to the Veientes. 

281. L. Aemilius 3 ; Virginius or 

Vopiscus Julius. The tribune Genutius murdered 
in his bed for his seditions. 

282. L. Pinarius ; P. Furius. 

283. Ap. Claudius ; T. Quintius. The 

Roman army suffer themselves to be defeated by 
the Volsci on account of their hatred to Appius, 
while his colleague is boldly and cheerfully obeyed 
against the Aequi. 

284. L. Valerius 2 ; Tib. Aemilius. 

Appius is cited to take his trial before the people, 
and dies before the day of trial. 

285. I. Numicius Prisons; A. Vir- 

ginius. ^ ^ 

286. T. Quintius 2 ; Q. Servilius. 

287. Tib. Aemilius 2 ; Q. Fabius. 


A.XJ.C. 288. Q. Servilius 2 ; Sp. Postumius. 

289. Q. Fabius 2 ; T. Quintius 3. In 

the census made this year, which was the ninth, 
there were found 124,214 citizens in Rome. 

— 290. Aul. Postumius ; Sp. Furius. 

291. L. Aebutius ; P. Servilius. A 

plague at Rome. 

292. T. Lucretius Tricipitinus ; T. 

Veturius Geminus. 

293. P. Volunmius ; Serv. Sulpicius. 

Dreadful prodigies at Rome, and seditions. 

294. C. Claudius ; P. Valerius 2. A 

Sabine seizes the capitol, and is defeated and 
killed. Valerius is killed in an engagement, and 
Cincinnatus is taken from the plough and made 
dictator ; he quelled the dissensions at Rome, 
and returned to his farm. 

295. Q. Fabius 3 ; L. Cornelius. The 

census made the Romans amount to 132,049. 

296. L. Minucius ; C. Nautius 2. 

Minucius is besieged in his camp by the Aequi ; 
and Cincinnatus, being elected dictator, delivers 
him, obtains a victory, and lays down his power 
16 days after his election. 

297. Q. Minucius ; C. Horatius. War 

with the Aequi and Sabines. Ten tribunes 
elected instead of five. 

298. M. Valerius ; Sp. Virginius. 

299. T. Romilius ; C. Veturius. 

: — 300. Sp. Ta^eius ; A. Aterius. 

301. P. Curiatius ; Sex. Quintilius. 

302. C. Menenius ; P. Cestius Capito- 

linus. The Decemvirs reduce the laws into 13 
tables. 

303. Ap. Claudius ; T. Genutius ; P. 

Cestius, &c. The Decemvirs assume the reins of 
government, and preside with consular power. 

304 & 305. -Ap. Claudius ; Q. Fabius 

Vibulanus ; M. Cornelius, &c. The Decemvirs 
continued. They act with violence. Appius en- 
deavours to take possession of Virginia, who is 
killed by her father. The Decemvirs abolished, 
and Valerius Potitus, M. Horatius Barbatus, are 
created consuls for the rest of the year. Appius 
is summoned to take his trial. He dies in prison, 
and the rest of the Decemvirs are banished. 

306. Lart. Herminius ; T. Virginius. 

307. M. Geganius Macerinus ; C. Julius. 

Domestic troubles. 

308. T. Quintius Capitolinus 4 ; Agrippa 

Furius. The Aequi and Volsci come near the 
gates of Rome, and are defeated. 

309. M. Genucius ; C. Curtius. A law 

passed to permit the patrician and plebeian 
families to intermarry. 

310. Military tribunes are chosen in- 
stead of consuls. The plebeians admitted among 
them. The first were A. Sempronius ; L. Atilius ; 
T. Cloelius. They abdicated three months after 
their election, and consuls were again chosen. 
L. Papirius Mugillanus ; S. Sempronius Atratinus. 

3x1. M- Geganius Macerinus 2 ; T. 

Quintius Capitolinus 5. The censorship insti- 
tuted. 

312. M. Fabius Vibulanus ; Postumius 

Aebutius Cornicen. 

313. C. Furius Pacilus ; M Papirius 

Crassus. 

314. P. Geganius Macerinus ; L. 

Menetuus Lanatus. A famine at Rome, Maelius 
attempts to make himself king. 

315. T. Quintius Capitolinus 6 ; 

Agrippa Menenius Lanatus. 
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A*U.C. 316. Mamercus Aemilius; T. Quiatius; 

L. Julius. Military tribunes. 

317, M. Geganius Macerinus; Sergius 

Fidenas. Tolunmius king of the Veientes killed 
by Cossus, who takes the second royal spoils 
called Opima. 

318. M. Cornelius Maluginensis ; L. 

Papirius Crassus. 

319. C. Julius ; L. Virginius. 

320. C. Julius 2 ; L. Virginius 2. The 

duration of the censorship limited to 18 months. 

321. M. Fabius Vibulanus ; M. Fos- 

sius ; L. Sergius Fidenas. Military tribunes. 

322. L. Pinarius Mamercus ; L. Fu- 

rius Medullinus ; Sp, Postumius Albus. Mili- 
tary tribunes. 

323. T. Quintius Cincinnatus ; C. 

Julius Manto ; consuls. A victory over the 
Veientes and Fidenates by the dictator Pos- 
tumius. 

324. C. Papirius Crassus ; L. Julius. 

325. L. Sergius Fidenas 2 ; Host. 

Lucret. Tricipitinus. 

326. A. Cornelius Cossus ; T. Quintus 

Pennus 2. 

327. Servilius Ahala ; L. Papirius 

Mugillanus 2. 

328. T. Quintius Pennus ; C. Furius ; 

M. Postumius ; A. Corn. Cossus. Military tri- 
bunes, all of patrician families. Victory over the 
Veientes. 

329. A. Sempronius Atratinus ; L. 

Quintus Cincinnatus ; L. Furius Medullinus ; L. 
Herat. Barbatus. 

330. A. Claudius Crassus, &c. Mili- 
tary tribunes. 

331. C. Sempronius Atratinus ; Q. 

Fabius Vibulanus. Consuls who gave much dis- 
satisfaction to the people. 

332. L. Manlius Capitolinas, &c. Mili- 
tary tribunes. 

333. Numerius Fabius Vibulanus; T. Q. 

Capitolinus. 

334. L. Q. Cincinnatus 3 ; L. Furius 

Medullinus 2 ; M. Manlius ; A. Sempronius 
Atratinus. Military tribunes. 

335. A. Menenius Lanatus, &c. Mili- 
tary tribunes. 

336. L. Sergius Fidenas ; M. Papirius 

Mugillanus ; C. Servilius, 

337. A. Menenius Lanatus 2, &c. 

338. A Sempronius Atratinus 3, &c. 

339. P. Cornelius Cossus, &c. 

340. Cn. Corn. Cossus, &c. One of the 

military tribunes stoned to death by the array. 

341. M. Corn. Cossus; L. Furius 

Medullinus, consuls. Domestic seditions. 

342. Q. Fabius Ambustus ; C. Furius 

Pacilus. 

343. M. Papirius Atratinus; C. Nau- 

tius Rutilus. 

344. Mamercus Aemilius ; C. Valerius 

Potitus. 

345. Cn. Corn. Cossus ; L. Furius Me- 
dullinus 2. Plebeians for the first time quaestors. 

346. C. Julius, &c. Military tribunes. 

347. L. Furius Medullinus, &c. Mili- 
tary tribunes: 

348. P. & Cn. Cornelii Cossi, &c. Mili- 
tary tribunes. This year the Roman soldiers 
first received pay. 

349. T. Quintius Capitolinus, Sec. Mili- 
tary tribunes. The siege of Veii begun. 
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A.U.C. 350, C. Valerius Potitus, &c. Military 
tribunes. 

351. Manlius Aemilius Mamercinus, 

&c. The Roman cavalry begin to receive pay. 

352. C. Servilius Ahala, &c. A defeat 

at Veii, occasioned by a quarrel between two of 
the military tribunes. 

353. L. Valerius Potitus 4 ; M. Furius 

Camillas 2, &c. A military tribune chosen from 
among the plebeians. 

354. P. Licinius Calvus, &c. 

355. M. Veturius, &c. 

356. L. Valerius Potitus 5 ; M. Furius 

Camillus 3, &c. 

357. L. Julius lulus, &c. 

358. P. Licinius, &c. Camillus de- 
clared dictator. The city of Veii taken by means 
of a mine. Camillus obtains a triumph. 

359. P. Corn. Cossus, &c. The people 

wished to remove to Veii. 

360. M. Furius Camillus, &c. ; Falisci 

surrendered to the Romans. 

361. L. Lucret. Flaccus ; Servius Sul- 

picius Camerinus, Consuls, after Rome had been 
governed by military tribunes for 15 successive 
years. Camillus strongly opposes the removal 
to Veii, and it is rejected. 

362. L. Valerius Potitus ; M. Manlius. 

One of the censors dies. 

363. L. Lucretius, &c. Military tri- 
bunes. A strange voice heard, which foretold 
the approach of the Gauls. Camillus goes to 
banishment to Ardea. The Gauls besiege 
Clusium, and soon after march towards Rome. 

364. Three Fabii military tribunes. 

The Romans defeated at Allia, by the Gauls. 
The Gauls enter Rome, and set it on fire. Camil- 
lus declared dictator by the senate, who had 
retired into the capitol. The geese save the 
capitol, and Camillus suddenly comes and defeats 
the Gauls. 

365. L. Valerius Poplicola 3 ; L. Vir- 
ginius, &c. Camillus declared dictator, defeats 
the Volsci, Aequi, and Tuscans. 

366. T. Q. Cincinnatus ; Q. Servilius 

Fidenas ; L. Julius lulus. 

367. L. Papirius ; Cn. Sergius ; L, 

Aemilius, &c. 

368. M. Furius Camillus, &c. 

369. A. Manlius ; P. Cornelius, &c. 

The Volsci defeated. Manlius aims at royalty. 
370. Ser. Corn. Maluginensis ; P. Val- 
erius Potitus ; M. Furius Camillus. Manlius 
is condemned and thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock. 

371 * L. Valerius ; A. Manlius ; Ser. 

Sulpicius, &c. 

372. Sp. & L. Papirii, &c. 

373. M. Furius Camillus ; L. Furius, 

&c. 

374. L. & P. Valerii. 

375. C. Manlius, &c. 

376* Sp. Furius, &c. 

377. L. Aemilius, &c. 

378. For five years anarchy at Rome. 

379' I No consuls or military tribunes 

380. V elected, but only for that time, L. 

381 . 1 Sextinus ; C. Licinius Calvus 

382. j Stolo, tribunes of the people. 

383. L. Furius, &c. 

384. Q. Servilius ; C. Veturius, &c. 

Ten magistrates are chosen to take care of the 
Sibylline books. 
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A.U.C. 385- L. Q. Capitolinus; Sp. Servilius 
&c. ’ 

386. According to some writers, Camil- 

lus this year was sole dictator, without consuls 
or tribunes. 

387, A. Cornelius Cossus ; L. Vetur 

Crassus, &c. The Gauls defeated by Camillus’ 
One of the consuls for the future to be elected 
from among the plebeians. 

. “ 388. L. Aemilius, patrician; L. Sex> 

tius, plebeian : consuls. The office of praetor and 
curule aedile granted to the senate by the people 
389 ^ ■ 
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illus died. 


Stolo. 


-390- 


' L. Genucius ; Q. Servilius.* Cam 
L. Sulpicius Peticus ; C. Licinius 


391- Cn. Genucius ; L. Aeinilius. 

^ — 392. Q. Serv. Ahala 2 ; L. Genucius 2. 

Curtius devotes himself to the DU manes. 

— 252. C. Sulpicius 2 ; C. Licinius 2. 
Manlius conquers a Gaul in single battle. 

' 394. C. Petilius Balbus ; M. Fabius 


Ambustus. 

395. 

396. 

defeated. 
397. 

398, 


M. Popilius Laenas ; C. Manlius. 
C. Fabius ; C. Plautius. Gauls 

C. Marcinus ; Cn. Manlius 2. 

M. Fabius Ambustus 2 ; M. 
Popihus Laenas 2. A dictator elected from the 
plebeians for the first time. 

_ — 395. c. Sulpicius Peticus 3 ; M. Val- 
erius Poplicola 2 ; both of patrician families. 

400. M. Fabius Ambustus 3 ; T. 

Quintius. 

4or. C. Sulpicius Peticus 4 ; M. Val- 
erius Poplicola 3. 

402. M. Valerius Poplicola 4 ; C. 

Marcius Rutilus. 

403. Q. Sulpicius Peticus 5 ; T. 0. 

Pennus. A censor elected for the first time 
from the plebeians. 

404* M. Popilius Laenas 3 ; L. Corn. 

Scipio. 

405. L. Furius Camillus ; Ap. Claudius 

Crassus. Valerius surnamed Corvinus, after con- 
quering a Gaul. 

40^* M. Valer. Corvus ; M. Popilius 
Laenas 4. Corvus was elected at 23 years of 
age, against the standing law. A treaty of amity 
concluded with Carthage. 

- 407. T. Manlius Torquatus; C. Plau- 


^U.C 416. L. Furius CamiUus ; C. Maenius. 
ine Latins conquered. 

Q Sulpicius Longus; P. AeHus 

Faetus. The praetorship granted to a plebeian. 

■ 418. L. Papirius Crassus; Caeso Duillius. 

419. M. Valerius Corvus; M. Atilius 


Regulus. 


Libo. 


- 420. 
-421. 


422. 

423. 


rius Potitus. 

424. 

425. 


Venno. 

Plautius. 


T. Veturius ; Sp. Postumius. 

L. Papirius Cursor; C. Paetilius 

A. Cornelius 2 ; Cn. Domitius. 

M. Claudius Marcellus ; C. Vale- 

L. Papirius Crassus ; C. Plautius 
L. Aemilius Mamercinus 2; C. 


426. P. Plautius Proculus; P. Com. 
L. Corn. Lentulus; Q. Publilius 
C. Paetilius; L. Papirius Mugil- 


tius. 


- 408. 
' 409. 


Camerinus. 

- 410, 


M. Valerius Corvus 2 ; C. Paetilius. 
M. Fabius Dorso ; Ser. Sulpicius 


Scapula. 

427. 

Philo 2. 

428. 

lanus. 

429. L. Furius Camillus 2 ; D. Tun. 

Brutus Scaeva. The dictator Papirius Cursor is 
mr putting to death Fabius his master of horse, 
because he fought in his absence, and obtained 
a famous victory. He pardons him. 

430. According to some authors, there 

were no consuls elected this year, but only a 
dictator, L. Papirius Cursor. 

431. L. Sulpicius Longus: Q. Aulius 

Cerretanus. 

432. Q. Fabius ; L. Fulvius. 

— ; 433. T. Veturius Calvinus 2 ; S. Pos- 

tumms Albinus 2. C. Pontius the Samnite takes 
the Roman consuls in an ambuscade at Caudium 

434* ‘ - - - 

lius Philo 3. 

435. 

Cerretanus 2. 

436. 

tms Venno. 

437. 


C. Marcius Rutilus; T. Manlius 

Torquatus. 

4 1 1. Valerius Corvus 3; A. Corn. 

Cossus. The Romans begin to make war against 
the Samnites, at the request of the Campanians. 
They obtained a victory. 

412. C. Marcius Rutilus 4 ; Q. Ser- 


vilius. 

413 

mercinus. 

- 414 


C. Plautinus ; L. Aemilius Ma- 


T. Manlius Torquatus 3 ; P. 
The victories of Alexander the 
Manlius puts his son to death for 


Decius Mus. 

Great in Asia. uis auu lu ueaxn lor 

fighting against his order. Decius devotes him- 
self for the army, which obtains a great victory 
over the Latins. 

413, T, Aemilius Mamercinus ; Q. Pub 

lilius Philo, 


L. Papirius Cursor 2 ; Q. Pu¥ii- 

L. Papirius Cursor 3 ; Q. Aulius 

M. Fossius Flaccinator ; L. Plau- 
C. Jun. Bubulcus ; L. Aemilius 

Sp. Nautius ; M. Popilius. 

L. Papirius Cursor 4; Q. Publilius 4. 

M. Paetilius ; C. Sulpicius. 

L. Papirius Cursor 5 ; C. Jun. 

442. M. Valerius ; P. Decius. The 

censor Appius makes the Appian way and aque- 
ducts. The family of the Potitii extinct. 

— 443- C. Jun. Bubulcus 3 ; Q. Aemilius 
Barbula a. 

444. Q. Fabius 2 ; C. Martius Rutilius. 

445. According to some authors, there 

were no consuls elected this year, but only a 
dictator. L. Papirius Cursor. 

446. Q. Fabius 3 ; P. Decius 2. 

Appius Claudius ; L. Volumnius. 
P. Corn. Arvina ; Q. Marcius 


Barbula. 

— 438. 

— 439. 

— 440. 

— 44X. 
Bubulcus 2. 


447. 

448. 


Tremulus. 

449- 

450. 

mus Sophus. 

45X. 

452. 

453. 


L. Postumius ; T. Minucius. 

S. Sulpicius Saverrio; Sempro- 
The Aequi conquered. 

L. Genucius ; Set. Cornelius. 

M. Livius ; M. Aemilius. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus; 

M. Val. Corvus : not consuls, but dictators, 
according to some authors. 

454- M. Valerius Corvus ; Q. Apuleius. 

The priesthood made common to the plebeians. 
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A.U.C. 4-55. M, Fulvius Paetinus ; T. Manlius 
Torquatus. ^ • 

— - — 456. L. Cornelius Scipio ; Cn. Fulvius. 

457. Q. Fabius Maximus 4 ; P. Decius 

Mus 3. Wars against the Samnites. 

458. L. Volumnius 2 ; Ap. Claudius 2. 

Conquest of the Etrurians and Samnites. 

— - — 459. Q. Fabius 5 ; P- Deems 4. 

Decius devotes himself in a battle against the 
Samnites and the Gauls, and the Romans obtain 
a victory. 

460. L. Postumius Megellus ; M. Atilius 

Regulus. ^ . 

461. L. Papirius Cursor; Sp. Carvi* 

lius. Victories over the Samnites. 

462. Q. Fabius Gurges ; D. Jun. 

Brutus Scaeva. Victory over the Samnites. 

463. L. Postumius 3 ; C. Jun. Brutus. 

Aesculapius brought to Rome in the form of a 
serpent from Epidaurus. 

464. P. Corn. Rufinus ; M. Curius 

Dentatus. 

465. 

cius Noctua. 

466. 


Paetus. 

Lepidus. 


-467. 

-468. 


M. Valerius Corvinus ; Q. Caedi- 

Q. Marcius Tremulus ; P. Corn. 

M. Claudius Marcellus ; C. Nautius. 
M. Valerius Potitus; C. Aelius 

469. C. Claudius Caenina ; M. Aemilius 

- 470. C. Servilius Tucca ; Caecilius 
Metellus. War with the Senones. 

471. p. Corn. Dolabella ; C. Domitius 

Calvinus. The Senones defeated. 

472. Q. Aemilius ; C. Fabricius. War 

with Tarentum. _ _ , , ^ . 

473. L. Aemilius Barbula ; Q. Muraus. 

Pyrrrhus comes to assist Tarentum. 

474. P. Valerius Laevinus ; Tib. Cor- 

uncanius. Pjrrrhus conquers the consul Laevinus, 
and though victorious sues for peace, which is 
refused by the Roman senate. The census was 
made, and 272,222 citizens were found. 

475. P. Sulpicius Saverrio ; P. Decius 

Mus. A battle with Pyrrhus. 

476. C. Fabricius Luscinus 2 ; Q. 

Aemilius Papus 2. Pyrrhus goes to Sicily. The 
treaty between Rome and Carthage renewed. 

477. p. Corn. Rufinus; C. Jun. Brutus, 

Crotona and Locri taken. 

478. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges 2 ; 

C. Genucius Clepsina. Pyrrhus returns from 
Sicily to Italy. ^ ^ 

470. M. Curius Dentatus 2 ; L. Com. 

Lentulus. Pyrrhus finally defeated by Curius. 

480. M. Curius Dentatus 3 ; Ser. Corn. 

Merenda. 

481. C. Fabius Dorso ; C. Claudius 

Caenina 2. An embassy from Philadelphus to 
conclude an alliance with the Romans. 

482. L. Papirius Cursor 2 ; Sp. Car- 

vilius 2. Tarentum surrenders. 

483. L. Genucius ; C. Quintilius. 

484. C. Genucius ; Cn. Cornelius. 

485. Q. Ogulinus Gallus ; C. Fabius 

Pictor. Silver money coined at Rome for the 


first time, 

• 486. 


P. Sempronius 


Claudius Crassus. 

-487. M. Attilius Regulus ; 


Sophus ; Ap. 
L. Julius 


Libo. Italy enjoys peace universally. 
488. Numerius Fabius ; D. Junius. 


A.U.C. 489. Q. Fabius Gurges 3 ; L. Mamilius 
Vitulus. The number of the quaestors doubled 
to eight. 

490. Ap. Claudius Caudex ; M. Ful- 
vius Flaccus. The Romans aid the Mamertines, 
which occasions the first Punic war. Appius 
defeats the Carthaginians in Sicily. The combats 
of gladiators first instituted. 

491. M. Valerius Maximus ; M. Ota- 

cilius Crassus. Alliance between Rome and Hiero 
king of Syracuse. A sun-dial first put up at 
Rome, brought from Catana. 

492, L. Postumius Gemellus ; Q. 

Mamilius Vitulus. The siege and taking of Agri- 
gentum. The total defeat of the Carthaginians. 

493. L. Valerius Flaccus ; T. Otacilius 

Crassus. . 

494. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asma ; C. Duil- 

lius. In two months the Romans build and 
equip a fleet of 120 galleys. The naval victory 
and triumph of Duillius. 

495. L. Corn. Scipio ; C. Aquilius 

Florus. Expedition against Sardinia and Corsica. 

496. A. Attilius Calatinus ; C. Sul- 
picius Paterculus. The Carthaginians defeated 
in a naval battle. 

497. C. Attilius Regulus ; Cn. Corn. 

Dlsisio. ^ ^ . 

498. L. Manlius Vulso ; Q. Caedicius. 

At the death of Caedicius, M. Attilius Regulus 2 
was elected for the rest of the year. The famous 
battle of Ecnoma. The victorious consuls land 
in Africa. . 

499. Serv. Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior ; 

M. Aemilius Paulus. Regulus, after many vic- 
tories in Africa, is defeated and taken prisoner 
by Xanthippus. Agrigentum retaken by the 
Carthaginians. 

500. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina 2 ; A. 

Attilius Calatinus 2. Panormus taken by the 
Romans. . 

501. Cn. Servilius Caepio ; C. Sem- 
pronius Blaesus. The Romans, discouraged by 
shipwrecks, renounce the sovereignty of the seas. 

502. C. Aurelius Cotta ; P. Servilius 

Geminus. Citizens capable to bear arms 
amounted to 297 , 797 - ^ _ . 

503. L. Caecilius Metellus 2 ; C. Furius 

Pacilus. The Romans begin to recover their 
power by sea. 

504. C. Attilius Regulus 2 ; L. Man- 
lius Volso 2. The Carthaginians defeated near 
Panormus in Sicily. One hundred and forty- two 
elephants taken and sent to Rome. Regulus 
advises the Romans not to exchange prisoners. 
He is put to death in the most excruciating 
torments. 

505. P. Clodius Pulcher ; L. Jim. 

Pullus. The Romans defeated in a naval battle. 
The Roman fleet lost in a storm. 

506. C. Aurelius Cotta 2 ; P. Servilius 

Geminus 2. 

507. L. Caecilius Metellus 3 ; Num. 

Fabius Buteo. The number of the citizens 
252,222. ^ . 

508. M. Otacilius Crassus ; M. Fabius 

Licinius. _ . 

509. M. Fabius Buteo ; C. Attilius 

Balbus. 

510. A. Manlius Torquatus 2 ; C, 

Sempronius Blaesus. 

511. c. Fundanius Fundulus ; C. Sulpi- 
cius Gallus. A fleet built by individuals at Rome. 
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A.U.C. 512. C. Lutatius Catulus ; A. Pos- 
tumius Albinus. The Carthaginian fleet de- 
feated near the Aegates islands. Peace made 
between Rome and Carthage. The Cartha- 
ginians evacuate Sicily. 

513- Q- Lutatius Corco ; A. Manlius 

Atticus. Sicily is made a Roman province. 
The 39th census taken. The citizens amount to 
260,000. 

514. C. Claudius Centho ; M. Sempro- 

nius Tuditanus. 

515. C. Mamilius Turinus ; Q. Valerius 

Falto. 

516. T. Sempronius Gracchus ; P. 

Valerius Falto. The Carthaginians give up 
Sardinia to Rome. 

517. L. Com. Lentulus Caudinus; Q. 

Fulvius Flaccus. The Romans offer Ptolemy 
Euergetes assistance against Antiochus Theos. 

518. P. Com. Lentulus Caudinus ; 

Licinius Varus. Revolt of Corsica and Sardinia. 

519. C. Attilius Balbus 2 ; T. Manlius 

Torquatus. The temple of Janus shut for the 
first time since the reign of Numa, about 440 
years. A universal peace at Rome. 

520. L. Postumius Albinus ; Sp. Car- 

vilius Maximus. 

521. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus ; 

M. Pomponius Matho. Differences and jealousy 
between Rome and Carthage. 

522. M. Aemilius Lepidus ; M. Publi- 

cius Malleolus. 

523. M. Pomponius Matho 2 ; C. 

Papirius Maso. The first divorce known at Rome. 

524. M. Aemilius Barbula ; M. Junius 

Pera. War with the Illyrians. 

525. L. Postumius Albinus 2 ; Cn. | 

Fulvius Centumalus. The building of new 
Carthage. , 

526. Sp. Carvilius Maximus 2; Q. 

Fabius Maximus, 

527. P. Valerius Flaccus ; M. Attihus 

Regulus. Two new praetors added to the other 
praetors. 

528. M. Valerius Messala ; L. Apulius 

Fullo. Italy invaded by the Gauls, The Romans 
could now lead into the field of battle 770,000 
men. 

529, L. Aemilius Papus ; C. Attilius 

Regulus. The Gauls defeat the Romans near 
Clusium. The Romans obtain a victory near 
Telamon. * _ ^ 

530. T. Manlius Torquatus 2 ; Q. 

Fulvius Flaccus 2. The Boii, part of the Gauls, 
surrender. . 

531. C. Flaminius ; P. Funus Philus. 

532. M. Claudius Marcellus ; Cn. Com. 

Scipio Calvus. A new war with the Gauls. Mar- 
cellus gains the spoils called opima. 

533. P. Cornelius ; M. Minucius Rufus. 

Hannibal takes the command of the Cartha- 
ginian armies in Spain. _ 

534. L. Veturius ; C. Lutatius. The 

Via Flaminia built. 

535. M. Livius Salinator; L. Aemilius 

Paulus. War with Illyricum. 

536. P. Corn. Scipio ; P- Sempronius 

Longus. Siege of Saguntum, by Hannibal, the 
cause of the second Punic war. Hannibal 
marches towards Italy, and crosses the Alps. 
The Carthaginian fleet defeated near Sicily. 
Sempronius defeated near Trebia, by Hanmbal. 
537. Cn. Servilius ; C. Flaminius 2. 

F* 


A famous battle near lake Trasimenus. Fabius 
is appointed dictator. Success of Cn. Scipio in 
Spain. 

A.U.C. 538. C. Terentius Varro ; L. Aemilius 
Paulus 2. The famous battle of Cannae. Han- 
nibal marches to Capua. Marcellus beats Han- 
nibal near Nola. Hasdrubal begins his march 
towards Italy, and his army is totally defeated 
by the Scipios. 

539 - Ti. Sempronius Gracchus ; Q. 

Fabius Maximus 2. Philip of Macedonia enteis 
into alliance with Hannibal. Sardinia revolts, 
and is reconquered by Manlius. The Cartha- 
ginians twice beaten in Spain by Scipio, 

540- Q- Fabius Maximus 3 ; M. 

Claudius MarceUus 2. Marcellus besieges Syra- 
cuse by sea and land. 

541. Q. Fabius Maximus 4 ; T. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus 3. The siege of Syracuse con- 
tinued. 

542. Q. Fulvius Flaccus ; Ap. Claudius 

Pulcher. Syracuse taken and plundered, Sicily 
made a Roman province. Tarentmn treacher- 
ously delivered to Hannibal. The two Scipios 
conquered in Spain. 

543. Cn. Fulvius Centumalus ; P. 

Sulpicius Galba. Capua besieged and taken by 
the Romans, P. Scipio sent to Spain with pro- 
consiflar power. 

544, M. Claudius Marcellus 4 ; M. 

Valerius Laevinus 2. The Carthaginians driven 
from Sicily. Carthagena taken by young Scipio. 

545 - Q- Fabius Maximus 5 ; Q. Fulvius 

Flaccus 4. Hannibal defeated by Marcellus. 
Fabius takes Tarentum. Hasdrubal defeated by 
Scipio. , „ _ 

546. M. Claudius Marcellus 5 ; T. 

Quintius Crispinus. MarceUus killed in an am- 
buscade by Hannibal. The Carthaginian fleet 
defeated. . 

547. M. Claudius Nero ; M. Livius 2, 

Hasdmbal passes the Alps. Nero obtains some 
advantage over Hannibal. The two consuls 
defeat Hasdrubal, who is killed, and his head 
thrown into Hannibal’s camp. The Romans 
make war against Philip. , 

548. L. Veturius ; Q. Caecihus. Sapio 

obtains a victory over Hasdrubal the son of 
Gisgo in Spain. Masinissa sides with the Romans. 

549. P. Cornelius Scipio ; P. Licinius 

Crassus. Scipio is empowered to invade Africa. 
550. M, Cornelius Cethegus ; P. Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus. Scipio lands in Africa. The 
census taken, and 215,000 heads of families foimd 
in Rome. . ^ „ 

551. Cn. Servilius Caepio ; C. Servilius 

Geminus. Scipio spreads general consternation 
in Africa. Hannibal is recaUed from Italy by the 
Carthaginian senate. 

552. M. Servilius ; Ti. Claudius. Han- 
nibal and Scipio come to a parley ; they prepare 
for battle. Hannibal is defeated at Zama. Scipio 
prepares to besiege Carthage. 

—I 553. Cn. Corn. Lentulus; P. Aelius 

Paetus. Peace granted to the Carthaginians. 
Scipio triumphs. ^ ^ ^ _ 

554. p. Sulpicius Galba 2 ; C. Aurelius 

Cotta. War with the Macedonians. 

555. L. Corn. Lentulus ; _ P. ViUms 

Tapulus. The Macedonian war continued. 

Jl 556. Sex. Aelius Paetus ; T. Quintius 

Flaminius. Philip defeated by Quintius. 

557. C. Com. Cethegus ; Q. Minucius 
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Rufus. Philip is defeated. Quintius grants him 
peace. 

A.U.C. 558. — ^L. Furius Purpureo ; M. Claudius 
MarceUus. The independence of Greece pro- 
claimed by Flaminius at the Isthmian games. 

559* L* Valerius Flaccus ; M. Porcius 

Cato- Quintius regulates the affairs of Greece. 
Cato’s victories in Spain, and triumph. The Ro- 
mans demand Hannibal from the Carthaginians. 

560. P. Com. Scipio Africanus 2 ; T. 

Sempronius Longus. Hannibal flies to Antiochus. 

561. L. Cornelius Merula ; Q. Minu- 

cius Thermus. Antiochus prepares to make war 
against Rome, and Hannibal endeavours in vain 
to stir up the Carthaginians to take up arms. 

562. L. Quiatius Flaminius ; Cn. Do- 

mitius. The Greeks call Antiochus to deliver 
them. 

563. P. Com. Scipio Nasica ; Manlius 

Acilius Glabrio. The success of Acilius in Greece 
against Antiochus. 

564. L. Com. Scipio ; C. Laelius. The 

fleet of Antiochus under Hannibal defeated by 
the Romans. Antiochus defeated by Scipio. 

565. M. Fulvius Nobilior ; Cn. Man- 
lius Vulso. War with the Gallogrecians. 

566. M. Valerius Messala ; C. Livius 

Salinator. Antiochus dies. 

567. M. Aemilius Lepidus ; C. Fla- 
minius. The Ligurians reduced. 

568. Sp. Postumius Albinus ; Q. Mar- 

cius Philippus. The Bacchanalia abolished at 
Rome. 

569. Ap. Claudius Pulcher ; L. M. 

Sempronius Tuditanus. Victories in Spain and 
Liguria. 

570. P. Claudius Pulcher ; L. Porcius 

Licinius. Philip of Macedon sends his son Deme- 
trius to Rome. 

571. M. Claudius MarceUus ; Q. Fabius 

Labeo. Death of Hannibal, Scipio, and Philo- 
poemen. Gauls invade Italy. 

572. M. Baebius Tamphilus ; L. Aemi- 
lius Paulus. Death of Philip. 

573- P- Cornelius Cethegus ; M. Bae- 
bius Tamphilus 2. Expeditions against Liguria. 
The first gilt statue raised at Rome. 

574. A. Postumius Albinus Luscus; C. 

Calpurnius Piso. Celtiberians defeated. 

575. Q. Fulvius Flaccus; L. Manlius 

Acidinus. Alliance renewed with Perseus the son 
of Philip, 

576, M. Junius Brutus ; A. Manlius 

Vulso. 

577. C. Claudius Pulcher ; T. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus. The Istrians defeated. 

578. Cn. Corn. Scipio Hispalus ; Q. 

Petillius Spurinus. 

579. P. Mucius ; M. Aemilius Lepidus 2- 

580. Sp. Postumius Albinus ; Q. Mu- 
cius Scaevola. 

581. L. Postumius Albinus ; M. Popi- 

lius Laenas. 

582. C. Popilius Laenas ; P. Aelius 

Ligur. War declared against Perseus. 

— 583. P. Licinius Crassus ; C. Cassius 

Longinus. Perseus gains some advantages over 
the Romans. 

58.^. A. Hostilius Mancinus ; A. Atilius 

Serranus. 

585. Q. Marcius Philippus 2 ; Cn. Ser- 

vilius Caepio. The campaign in Macedonia. 

586. ’ L, AemiluiS) Paulus a : C. Licinius 


Crassus. Perseus is defeated and taken prisoner 
by Paulus. 

A,U.C. 587. Q. Aelius Paetus ; M. Junius 
Pennus. 

588. M. Claudius MarceUus ; C. Sul- 

picius Gsdba. 

589. Cn. Octavius Nepos ; T. Manlius 

Torquatus. 

590. Aulus Manlius Torquatus ; Q, 

Cassius Longus. 

591. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus ; M. 

Juvencius Phalna. 

592. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica ; C. Mar- 
cius Figulus. Demetrius flies from Rome, and is 
made lung of Syria. 

593. M. Valerius Messala ; C. Fannius 

Strabo. 

594. L. Anicius Gallus ; M. Corn. 

Cethegus. 

595* C. Cornelius Dolabella ; M. Ful- 
vius Nobilior. 

596. M. Aemilius Lepidus ; C. Popilius 

Laenas. 

597. Sex. Jul. Caesar ; L. Aurelius 

Orestes. War against the Dalmatians. 

598. L. Corn. Lentulus Lupus ; C. 

Marcius Figulus 2. 

599* P- Corn. Scipio Nasica 2 ; M. 

Claudius MarceUus 2. 

600. Q. Opimius Nepos ; L. Postumius 

Albinus. 

601. Q. Fulvius Nobilior ; T. Annius 

Luscus. The false Philip. Wars in Spain. 

602. M. Claudius MarceUus 3 ; L. 

Valerius Flaccus. 

603. L. Licinius Lucullus ; A. Pos- 
tumius Albinus. 

604. T. Quintius Flaminius ; M. Aci- 
lius Balbus. War between the Carthaginians 
and Masinissa. 

605. L. Marcius Censorinus ; M. Man- 
lius Nepos. The Romans declare war against 
Carthage. The Carthaginians wish to accept the 
hard conditions which are imposed upon them; 
but the Romans say that Carthage must be 
destroyed. 

606. Sp. Postumius Albinus ; L. Cal- 

pumius Piso. Carthage besieged, 

607. P. Corn. Scipio ; C. Livius Dru- 

sus. The siege of Carthage continued with vigour 
by Scipio. 

608. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus ; L. Mum- 

mius. Carthage surrenders, and is destroyed. 
Mummius takes and burns Corinth. 

609. Q. Fabius Aemilianus ; L, Hos- 
tilius Mancinius. 

610. Set. Sulpicius Galba ; L. Aurelius 

Cotta. 

61 1. Ap. Claudius Pulcher ; Q. Caeci- 

lius Metellus Macedonicus. War against the 
Celtiberians. 

612. L. Metellus Calvus ; Q. Fabius 

Maximus Servilianus. 

613. Q. Pompeius ; C. Servilius Caepio. 

614. C. Laelius Sapiens ; Q. Servilius 

Caepio. The wars with Viriathus. 

615. M. Popilius Laenas ; C. Calpur- 
nius Piso. 

616. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica ; D. Junius 

Brutus. The two consuls imprisoned by the 
tribunes. 

617. M. Aemilius Lepidus ; C. Hosti- 
lius Mancinus. Wars against Numantia. 
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A.U.C. 618. P. Furius Philus ; Sex. Atilius 
Serranus. 

— 619. Ser. Fulvius Flaccus ; Q. Calpur- 

nius Piso. 

620. P. Corn. Scipio 2 ; C. Fulvius 

Flaccus. 

621. P. Mucius Scaevola ; L. Calpur- 

nius Piso Frugi. Numautia surrenders to Scipio, 
and is entirely demolished. The seditions of Ti. 
Gracchus at Rome. 

622. P. Popilius Laenas ; P. Rupillus. 

623. P. Licinius Crassus ; L. Valerius 

Flaccus. 

624. C. Claudius Pulcher ; M. Per- 

penna. In the census are found 313,823 citizens. 

625. C. Sempronius Tuchtanus ; M. 

Aquilius Nepos. 

626. Cn. Octavius Nepos ; T. Annius 

Luscus. 

627. L. Cassius Longus ; L. Cornelius 

Cinna. A revolt of slaves in Sicily. 

628. L. Aemilius Lepidus ; L. Aurelius 

Orestes. 

629. M. Plautius Hypsaeus ; M. Ful- 
vius Flaccus. 

630. C. Cassius Longinus ; L. Sextius 

Calvinus. 

631, Q. Caecilius Metellus ; T. Quin- 

tius Flaminius. 

632. c. Fannius Strabo ; Cn. Domi- 

tius Ahenobarbus. The seditions of Caius 
Gracchus. 

633. Lucius Opimius ; Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus. The unfortunate end of Caius Gracchus. 
The Allobroges defeated. 

634. p. Manlius Nepos ; C. Papirius 

Carbo. 

635. L. Caecilius Metellus Calvus ; L. 

Aurelius Cotta. 

636. M. Porcius Cato ; Q. Marcius Rex. 

637. L. Caecilius Metellus ; Q. Mucius 

Scaevola. 

538. C. Licinius Geta ; Q. Fabius 

Maximus Eburnus. 

535. M. Caecilius Metellus ; M. Aemi- 
lius Scaurus. 

640. M. Acilius Balbus ; C. Porcius 

Cato. 

641. c. Caecilius Metellus ; Cn. Papi- 
rius Carbo. 

642. M. Livius Drusus ; L. Calpurnius 

Piso. The Romans declare war against Jugurtha. 

643. P. Scipio Nasica ; L. Calpurnius 

Bestia. Calpurnius bribed and defeated by 
Jugurtha. 

644. M. Minucius Rufus ; Sp. Pos- 

tumius Albinus. 

645. Q. Caecilius Metellus ; M. Junius 

Silanus. Success of Metellus against Jugurtha. 

— 646. Servius Sulpicius Galba ; M. 

Aurelius Scaurus. Metellus continues the war. 

647. c. Marius ; L. Cassius. The war 

against Jugurtha continued with vigour by 
Marius. 

648. C. Atilius Serranus ; Q. Servilius 

Caepio. Jugurtha betrayed by Bocchus into the 
hands of Sulla the lieutenant of Marius. 

649. P. Rutilius Rufus ; Com. Manlius 

Maximus. Marius triumphs over Jugurtha. Two 
Roman armies defeated by the Cimbri and 
Teutones. 

650. C. Marius 2 ; C. Flavius Fimbria. 

The Cimbri march towards Spain. 


CON 

A.U.C, 651, C. Marius 3 ; L. Aurelius Orestes, 
The Cimbri defeated in Spain. 

652. C. Marius 4 ; Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

The Teutones totally defeated by Marius. 

653. C. Marius 5 ; M. Aquilius. The 

Cimbri enter Italy, and are defeated by Marius 
and Catulus. 

654. C. Marius 6 ; L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Factions against Metellus. 

655. M. Antonius ; A. Postumius Al- 
binus. Metellus is gloriously recalled. 

L- 656. L. Caecilius Metellus Nepos ; T. 

Didius. 

657. Cn. Corn. Lent ulus ; P. Licinius 

Crassus. 

658. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus ; C. 

Cassius Longinus. The kingdom of Cyrene left by 
will to the Roman people. 

659. L. Licinius Crassus ; Q. Mucius 

Scaevola. Seditions of Norbanus. 

660. C. Coelius Caldus ; L. Domitius 

Ahenobarbus. 

661. C. Valerius Flaccus ; M. Heren- 

nius. Sulla exhibited a combat of 100 lions with 
men in the Circus. 

662. C. Claudius Pulcher ; M. Per- 

penna. The allies wish to be admitted citizens of 
Rome. 

663. L. Marcius Philippus ; Sex. Julius 

Caesar. The allies prepare to revolt. 

664. M. Julius Caesar; P. Rutulius 

Rufus. Wars with the Marsi. 

665. Cn. Pompeius Strabo ; L. Porcius 

Cato. The great valour of Sulla surnamed the 
Fortunate. 

666. L. Cornelius Sulla ; Q. Pompeius 

Rufus. Sulla appointed to conduct the Mithri- 
datic war. Marius is empowered to supersede 
him ; upon which Sulla returns to Rome with 
his army, and takes it, and has Marius and his 
adherents judged as enemies. 

667. Cn. Octavius ; L. Cornelius Cinna. 

Cinna endeavours to recall Marius, and is ex- 
pelled. Marius returns, and with Cinna marches 
against Rome. Civil wars and slaughter. 

668. C. Marius 7 ; L. Cornelius Cinna 2. 

Marius died, and L. Valerius Flaccus was chosen 
in his place. The Mithridatic war. 

669. L. Cornelius Cinna 3 ; Cp. Pa- 
pirius Carbo. The Mithridatic war continued by 
Sulla. 

670. L. Cornelius Cinna 4 ; Cn. Papi- 
rius Carbo 2. Peace with Mithridates. 

671. L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus ; C. 

Norbanus. The capitol burnt. Pompey joins Sulla. 

672. C. Marius ; Cn. PajDiiius Carbo 3. 

Civil wars at Rome between Marius and Sulla. 
Murder of the citizens by order of Sulla, who 
makes himself dictator. 

673. M. Tullius Decula ; Cn. Cornelius 

Dolabella. Sulla weakens and circumscribes the 
power of the tribunes. Pompey triumphs over 
Africa. 

674. L. Corn. Sulla Felix 2 ; Q. Caeci- 
lius Metellus Pius. War against Mithridates. 

675. P. Servilius Vatia ; Ap. Claudius 

Pulcher. Sulla abdicates the dictatorship. 
676. M. Aemilius Lepidus ; Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus. Sulla dies. 

677. D. Junius Brutus; Mamercus 

Aemilius Lepidus Livianus. A civil war between 
Lejpidus and Catulus. Pompey goes against Ser- 
torius in Spain. 
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A.U.C. 678. Cn. Octavius; M. Scribonius 
Curio. Sertorius defeated. 

679. Cn. Octavius ; C. Aurelius Cotta. 

Mithridates and Sertorius make a treaty of 
alliance together. Sertorius murdered by Per- 
penna. 

— 680. L. Licinius Lucullus ; M. Aure- 
lius Cotta. Lucullus conducts the Mithridatic 
war. 

681. M. Terentius Varro Lucullus; C. 

Cassius Varus Spartacus. The gladiators make 
head against the Romans with much success. 

682. L. Gellius Poplicola ; Cn. Com. 

Lentulus Clodianus. Victories of Spartacus over 
three Roman generals. 

683. Cn. Aufidius Orestes ; P. Com. 

Lentulus Sura. Crassus defeats and kills Spar- 
tacus near Apuha. 

684. M. Licinius Crassus ; Cn. Pom- 

peius Magnus. Successes of Lucullus against 
Mithridates. The census amounts to above 
900,000. 

685. Q. Hortensius 2 ; Q. Caecilius 

Metellus. Lucullus defeats Tigranes king of 
Armenia, and meditates the invasion of Parthia. 

686. Q. Marcius Rex ; L. Caecilius 

Metellus. Lucullus defeats the united forces of 
Mithridates and Tigranes. 

687. M. Acilius Glabrio ; C. Calpurnius 

Piso. Lucullus falls under the displeasure of his 
troops, who partly desert him. Pompey goes 
against tl;e pirates. 

688. M. Aemilius Lepidus ; L. Vol- 

catus Tullus. Pompey succeeds Lucullus to 
finish the Mithridatic war, and defeats the enemy. 

689. L. Aurelius Cotta ; L. Manlius 

Torquatus. Success of Pompey in Asia. 

690. L. Julius Caesar; C. Martius 

Figulus. Pompey goes to Syria. His conquests 
there. 

691. M. Tullius Cicero ; C. Antonius. 

Mithridates poisons himself. Catiline conspires 
against the state. Cicero discovers the con- 
spiracy, and punishes the adherents. 

692. D. Junius Silanus ; L. Licinius 

Muraena. Pompey triumphs over the pirates, 
and over Mithridates, Tigranes, and Aristobulus. 

693, M. Puppius Piso ; M. Valerius 

•Messala Niger. 

694. L. Afranius ; Q. Metellus Celer. 

A reconciliation between Crassus, Pompey, and 
Caesar. 

695. C. Jul. Caesar; M. Calpurnius 

.Bibulus. Caesar breaks the fasces of his col- 
league, and is sole consul. He obtains the 
government of Gaul for five years. 

696. C. Calpurnius Piso ; A, Gabinius 

Paulus. Cicero banished by means of Clodius. 
Cato goes against Ptolemy king of Cyprus. Suc- 
cesses of Caesar in Gaul. 

697. P. Corn. Lentulus Spinther ; Q. 

Caecilius Metellus Nepos. Cicero recalled. 
Caesar’s success and victories. 

698. Cn. Corn. Lentulus Marccllinus; 

L. Marcius Philippus. The triumvirate of Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus. 

699. Cn. Pompeius Magnus 2 ; M. 

Licinius Crassus 2, Crassus goes against Parthia. 
Caesar continued for five years more in the ad- 
. ministration of Gaul. His conquest of Britain, 

, 700. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus ; Ap. 

Claudius Pulcher. Great victories of Caesar. 
701. Cn. Domitius Calvinus ; M. Vale- 


rius Messala. Crassus defeated and slain in 
Parthia. Milo kills Clodius. 

A.U.C. 702. Cn. Pompeius Magnus 3 ; the 
only consul. He afterwards took for colleague 
Q. Caecilius MeteEus Pius Scipio. Revolts of the 
Gauls crushed by Caesar. 

703. Ser. Sulpicius Rufus ; M. Claudius 

Marcellus. Rise of the jealousy between Caesar 
and Pompey. 

704. L. Aemilius Paulus ; P. Claudius 

Marcellus. Cicero proconsul of Cilicia. Increase 
of the differences between Caesar and Pompey. 

705. C. Claudius Marcellus ; L. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus. Caesar begins the civil war. 
Pompey flies from Rome. Caesar made dictator. 

706. C. Julius Caesar 2 ; P. Servilius 

Isauricus. Caesar defeats Pompey at Pharsaha. 
Pompey murdered in Egypt. The wars of Caesar 
in Egypt. 

707 - Q. Fusius Calenus; P. Vatinius. 

Power and influence of Caesar at Rome. He 
reduces Pontus. 

708. C. Julius Caesar 3 ; M. Aemilius 

Lepidus. Caesar defeats Pompey’s partisans in 
Africa, and takes Utica. 

709. C. Julius Caesar 4 ; Consul alone. 

He conquered the partisans of Pompey in Spain, 
and was declared perpetual Dictator and Im- 
perator, &c. 

710. C. Julius Caesar 5 ; M. Antonius. 

Caesar meditates a war against Parthia. Above 
600 Romans conspire against Caesar, and murder 
him in the senate-house. Antony raises himself 
to power. The rise of Octavius. 

71 1. C. Vibius Pansa; A. Hirtius. 

Antony judged a public enemy. He joins Au- 
gustus. Triumvirate of Antony, Augustus, and 
Lepidus. 

712. L. Minucius Plancus ; M. Aemi- 
lius Lepidus 2. Great honours paid to the 
memory of J. Caesar. Brutus and Cassius join 
their forces against Augustus and Antony. 

713. L. Antonius ; P. Servilius Isauri- 
cus 2. Battle of Philippi, and the defeat of 
Brutus and Cassius. 

714. Cn. Domitius Calvinus ; C, Asi- 

nius Pollio, Antony joins the son of Pompey 
against Augustus. The alliance of short duration. 

715. L. Marcius Censorinus ; C. Cal- 

visius Sabinus. Antony marries Octavia the 
sister of Augustus, to strengthen their mutual 
alliance. 

716. Ap. Claudius Pulcher ; C. Nor- 

banus Flaccus ; for whom were substituted C. 
Octavianus and Q. Pedius. Sext. Pompey the 
son of Pompey the Great makes himself powerful 
by sea to oppose Augustus. 

717. M. Agrippa ; L. Caninius Gallus. 

Agrippa is appointed by Augustus to oppose 
Sext. Pompey with a fleet. He builds the famous 
harbour of Misenum. 

718. L. Gellius Poplicola ; M. Cocceius 

Nerva. Agrippa obtains a naval victory over 
Pompey, who delivers himself to Antony, by 
whom he is put to death. 

719. L. Cornificus Nepos ; Sex, Pom- 
peius Nepos. Lentulus removed from power by 
Augustus. 

— 720. L. Scribonius IJbo ; M. Antonius 

2. Augustus and Antony, being sole masters of 
the Roman empire, made another division of the 
provinces. Caesar obtains the west, and Antony 
the east. 
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A.U.C. 721. C. Caesar Octavianus 2 ; L. Vol- 
catius TuUus. Octavia divorced by Antony, 
who marries Cleopatra. 

722. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbxis ; C. 

Sosius. Dissensions between Augustus and 
Antony. 

723. C. Caesar Octavianus 3 ; M. 

Valer. Messala Corvinus. The battle of Actium, 
which, according to some authors, happened the 
year of Rome 721. The end of the common- 
wealth. 

Consus, a deity at Rome, who presided over 
councils. His temple was covered in the Circus 
Maximus, to show that councils ought to be secret 
and inviolable. Some suppose that it is the same 
as Neptunus Equestris. Romulus instituted 
festivals to his honour, called Consualia, during 
the celebration of which the Romans carried 
away the Sabine women. Vid. Consuales Ludi. 
Pint, in Rom. — Auson. 69, et eleg. de fer. R. 19. — 
Dionys. Hal. 1. — Liv. 1, c. 9. 

Consygna, the wife of Nicomedes king of 
Bithyma, torn to pieces by dogs for her lascivious 
behaviour. Plin. 8, c. 40. 

Gontadesdus, a river of Thrace. Herodot. 4, 
c. 90. 

Gontubia, a town in Spain. Flor. 2, c. 17. 

Goon, the eldest son of Antenor, killed by Aga- 
memnon. Homer, ll. 

Goos, Gos, Gea, or Go, an island of the 
Aegean sea. Vid. Co. 

Gopae, a place in Greece, near the Cephisus. 
PHn. 4, c. 7. 

Gopals lacus, now Limne, a lake of Boeotia, 
into which the Cephisus and other rivers empty 
themselves. It is famous for its excellent eels. 
Pans. 9, c. 24. 

Gophas, a son of Artabazus. Curt. 7, c. ii. 

A river of India. Dionys. Perieg. 

Gophontis, a burning mountain of Bactriana. 
Plin. 2, c. 106. 

Gopia, the goddess of plenty among the 
Romans, represented as bearing a horn filled 
with grapes, fruits, &c. 

Gopillus, a general of the Tectosagae, taken by 
the Romans. Pint, in Sull. 

Goponius (C.), a commander of the flleet of 
Rhodes, at Dyrrhachium, in the interest of 
Pompey. Cic. i, de Div. c. 8. — Paterc. 2, c. 83. 

Goprates, a river of Asia, falling into the 
Tigris. Diod. 19. 

Gopreus, a son of Pelops, who fled to Mycenae 
at the death of Iphitus. Apollod. 2, c. 5. 

Goptus, or Coptos, now Kypt, a town of 
Egypt, about 100 leagues from Alexandria, on a 
canal which communicates with the Nile. Plin. 
5, c. 9. 1. 6, c. 23. — Strdb. 16. — Juv. 15, v. 28. 

Gora, a town of Latium, on the confines of the 
Volsci, built by a colony of Dardanians before 
the foundation of Rome. Lucan. 7, v. 392, — 
Virg. Aen. 6, v. 775. 

GoracSsium, or Goracensium, a maritime 
town of Pamphylia. Liv. 33, c. 20. 

Goracon&sus, a town of Arcadia, where the 
Ladon falls into the Alpheus. Pans. 8, c. 25. 

Goraletae, a people of Scythia. Place. 6, v. 81. 

Goralli, a savage people of Pontus. Ovid, ex 
Pont. 4, el. 2, v. 37. 

Goranus, a miser. Vid. Nascia. 

Goras, a brother of Catillus and Tyburtus, who 
fought against Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 7, v. 672. 

Gorax, an ancient rhetorician of Sicily, who was 
the first to demand a salary of his pupils. Cic. in 


Brut. 12. De Oral, i, c. 20. — Aul. Cell. 5, c. lO. 

— Quintil. 3, c. i. A king of Sicyon. A 

mountain of Aetolia. Liv. 36, c. 30. 

Goraxi, a people of Colchis. Plin. 6, c. 5. 

Gorbeus, a Gaul. Caes. Bell. G. 8, c. 6. 

Corbis and Orsua, two brothers who fought 
for the dominion of a city, in the presence of 
Scipio, in Spain. Liv. 28, c. 21. — Val. Max. 9, 

C. II, 

(^rbiilo, Domitius, a great general in Nero*s 
reign, who, when governor of Syria, routed the 
Parthians, destroyed Artaxata, and made Tig- 
ranes king of Armenia. Nero, jealous of his 
virtues, ordered him to be murdered ; and 
Corbido, hearing this, fell upon his sword, ex- 
claiming, “ I have well deserved this ! ” A.D. 
66. His^ name was given to a place {ikfo«M- 
mentum) in Germany, which some suppose to be 
modem Groningen. Tacit. Ann. 11, c. 18. 

Gorcyra, an island in the Ionian sea, about 
12 miles from Buthrotum, on the coast of Epirus; 
famous for the shipwreck of Ulysses, and the 
gardens of Alcinous. It has been successively 
Drepane, Scheria, and PhaeadUy and now bears 
the name of Corfu. Some Corinthians, with 
Chersicrates at their head, came to settle there, 
when banished from their country, 703 yearn 
before the Christian era. In a dispute between 
Corinth, the mother city, and the Corcyreans, 
the latter called the Athenians to their aid, and 
the war which then ensued, called Corcyrean, led 
to the Peloponnesian war. The people of Corcyxa 
were once so hated by the Cretans that such as 
were found on the island of Crete were always 
put to death. Ovid. Ib. 512. — Homer. Od. 5, &c. 
— Lucan. 9, v. 32, — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Plin. 4, c. 12. 
— Strab. 6. 

Gordfiba, now Cordova, a famous city of His- 
pania Baetica, the native place of both the 
Senecas and of Lucan. Martial, i, ep. 62, — 
Mela, 2, c. 6. — Caes. Bell. Alex. 57. — Plin. 3, c. r. 

Gordyla, a port of Pontus, supposed to give its 
name to a peculiar sort of fishes caught there 
{Cordylae). Plin. 9, c. 15. — Martial. 13, ep. 1. 

Gore, a daughter of Ceres, the same as Proser- 
pine. Festivals called Coreia were instituted in 
her honour in Greece. 

Goressus, a hill near Ephesus. Herodot. c, 100. 

Gor^sus, a priest of Bacchus at Calydon in 
Boeotia, who was deeply enamoured of the 
nymph Callirhoe, who treated him with disdain. 
He complained to Bacchus, who visited the 
country with a pestilence. The Calydonians were 
directed by the oracle to appease the god by 
sacrificing Callirhoe on his altar. The nymph 
was led to the altar, and Coresus, who was to 
sacrifice her, forgot his resentment, and stabbed 
himself. Callirhoe, conscious of her ingratitude 
for the love of Coresus, killed herself on the brink 
of a fountain, which afterwards bore her name. 
Paus. 7, c. 21. 

Goretas, a man who first gave oracles at Delphi. 
Pint, de Orac. Def. 

Gorflnium, now San Ferino, the capital of the 
Peligni, three miles from the Aternus, which falls 
into the Adriatic. Caes. Bell. Civ. i, c. 16. — Lucan: 
2, V. 478. — Sil. 5, V. 522. 

Goria, a surname of Minerva among the Arca- 
dians. Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 23. 

Gorlnna, a celebrated woman of Tanagra, near 
Thebes, disciple to Myrtis. Her father’s name 
was Archelodorus. It is said that she obtained 
five times a poetical prize, in which Pindar was 
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her competitojr j but it must be acknowledged 
that her beauty greatly contributed to defeat 
her rivals. She had composed 50 books of 
epigrams and odes, of which only some few verses 

remain, Propert. 2, el. 3. — Paus. 9, c. 22. A 

woman of Thespis, celebrated for her beauty. 

Ovid’s mistress was also called Corinna. 

Amor. 2, el. 6. 

Corinnus, an ancient poet in the time of the 
Trojan war, on which he wrote a poem. Homer, 
as some suppose, took his subject from the poem 
of Corinnus. 

CorinthiScus sinus, is now called the gulf of 
Lepanto. 

Corinthus, an ancient city of Greece, now 
called Corinth, situated on the middle of the 
isthmus of Corinth, at the distance of about 
60 stadia on either side from the sea. It was 
first founded by Sisyphus son of Aeolus, A.M. 
2616, and received its name from Corinthus the 
son of Pelops. Its original name was Epkyre ; 
and it is called Bimaris, because situated between 
the Saronicus Sinus and the Crisseus Sinus. The 
inhabitants were once very powerful, and had 
great influence among the Grecian states. They 
colonized Syracuse in Sicily, and delivered it 
from the tyranny of its oppressors, by the means 
of Timoleon. Corinth was totally destroyed by 
L. Mummius the Roman consul, and burnt to 
the ground, 146 B.C. The riches which the 
Romans found there were immense. During the 
conflagration, all the metals which were in the 
city melted and mixed together and formed that 
valuable composition of metals which has since 
been known by the name of Corinthium Aes. 
This, however, appears improbable, especially 
when it is remembered that the artists of Corinth 
made a mixture of copper with small quantities 
of gold and silver, and so brilliant was the com- 
position that the appellation of Corinthian brass 
afterwards stamped an extraordinary value on 
pieces of inferior worth. There was in the city 
a famous temple of Venus, where lascivious 
women resorted, and sold their pleasures so dear 
that many of their lovers were reduced to 
poverty ; whence the proverb of 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum, 

to show that all voluptuous indulgences are 
attended with much expense. J. Caesar planted 
a colony at Corinth, and endeavoured to raise 
it from its ruins and restore it to its former 
grandeur. The government of Corinth was 
monarchical till 779 B.C., when officers called 
Prytanes were instituted. The war which has 
received the name of Corinthian war, because the 
battles were fought in the neighbourhood of 
Corinth, was begun 395 B.C., by the combination 
of the Athenians, Thebans, Corinthians, and 
Argives, against Lacedaemon. Pisander and 
Agesilaus distinguished themselves in that war; 
the former, in the first year of hostilities, was 
defeated with the Lacedaemonian fleet, by 
Conon, near Cnidus ; while a few days after 
Agesilaus slaughtered 10,000 of the enemy. The 
most famous battles were fought at Coronea and 
Leuctra ; but Agesilaus refused to besiege 
Corinth, lamenting that the Greeks, instead of 
destroying one another, did not turn their arms 
against the Persian power. Martial, 9, ep. 58. — 
Sueton. Aug. yo.^Ltv. 45, c. aS.—Flor. 2, c. 16.—- 
Ovid. Met. 2, v. 240.— Horat. 1, ep. 17, v. 36.-- 
PUn. 34, c, a.— Sfait. Theb. 7, v. 106.— Paws. 2, 


c. I, &c. — Stfdb. 8, &c. — Homer. II. 15.— Ctc. 
Tusc. 4, c. 14, in Verr. 4, c. 44, de Nat. D. 3.— 
An actor at Rome. Juv. 8, v. 197. 

Goridlanus, the surname of C. Martius from 
his victory over Corioli, where, from a private 
soldier, he gained the amplest honours. When 
master of the place, he accepted, as the only 
reward, the surname of Coriolanus, a horse and 
prisoners, and his ancient host, to whom he 
immediately gave his liberty. After a number 
of military exploits, and many services to his 
country, he was refused the consulship by the 
people, when his scars had for a while influenced 
them in his favour. This raised his resentment ; 
and when the Romans had received a present of 
corn from Gelo king of Sicily, Coriolanus insisted 
that it should be sold for money, and not be 
given gratis. Upon this the tribunes raised the 
people against him for his imprudent advice, and 
even wished him to be put to death. This 
rigorous sentence was stopped by the influence 
of the senators, and Coriolanus submitted to a 
trial. He was banished by a majority of three 
tribes, and he immediately retired among the 
Volsci, to Attius Tullus, his greatest enemy, from 
whom he met a most friendly reception. He 
advised him to make war against Rome, and he 
marched at the head of the Volsci as general. 
The approach of Coriolanus greatly alarmed the 
Romans, who sent him several embassies to 
reconcile him to his country, and to solicit his 
return. He was deaf to all proposals, and bade 
them prepare for war. He pitched his camp 
only at the distance of five miles from the city ; 
and his enmity against his country would have 
been fatal had not his wife Volumnia, and his 
mother Veturia, been prevailed upon by the 
Roman matrons to go and appease his resent- 
ment. The meeting of Coriolanus with his 
family was tender and affecting. He remained 
long inexorable ; but at last the tears and 
entreaties of a mother and a wife prevailed over 
the stern and obstinate resolutions of an enemy, 
and Coriolanus marched the Volsci from the 
neighbourhood of Rome. To show their sense 
of Volumnia’s merit and patriotism, the Romans 
dedicated a temple to Female Fortune. The 
behaviour of Coriolanus, however, displeased the 
Volsci. He was summoned to appear before the 
people of Antium ; but the clamours which his 
enemies raised were so prevalent that he was 
murdered at the place appointed for his trial, 
488 B.C. His body was honoured with a mag- 
nificent funeral by the Volsci, and the Roman 
matrons put on mourning for his loss. Some 
historians say that he died in exile, in an ad- 
vanced old age. Plut. in Vitd. — Flor. 2, c. 22. 

Corldli, or Coriolla, a town of Latium on the 
borders of the Volsci, taken by the Romans 
under C. Martius, called from thence Coriolanus. 
Plin. 3, c. 5. — Plut. — Liv. 2, c. 33. 

Gorissus, a town of Ionia. 

Goritus. Vid. Corytiis. 

Gormasa, a town 01 Pamphylia. Liv. 38, c. 15. 

Cormus, a river near Assyria. Tacit. Ann. 12, 
c. 14. 

GornSlia lex, de CivUate, was enacted A.U.C. 
670, by L. Corn. Sulla. It confirmed the Sulpi- 
cian law, and required that the citizens of tlie 
eight newly elected tribes should be divided 

among the 35 ancient tribes. Another, de 

Judictis, A.XJ.C. 673, by the same. It ordained 
that the praetor should always observe the same 
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invariable method in judicial proceedings, and 
that the process should not depend upon his will. 

Another, de Sumptibus, by the same. It 

limited the expenses which generally attended 

funerals. Another, de Religione, by the same, 

A.U.C. 677. It restored to the college of priests 
the privilege of choosing the priests, which, by 
the Domitian law, had been lodged in the hands 

of the people. Another, de Municipiis^ by the 

same, which revoked all the privileges wMch had 
been some time before granted to the several 
towns that had assisted Marius and Cinna in the 

civil wars. Another, de Magistratibus, by the 

same, which gave the power of bearing honours 
and being promoted before the legal age to those 
who had followed the interest of SuUa, while the 
sons and partisans of his enemies, who had been 
proscribed, were deprived of the privilege of 

standing for any ofiSce of the state. ^Another, 

de Magistratibus, by the same, A.U.C. 673. It 
ordained that no person should exercise the same 
ofSce within 10 years’ distance, or be invested 

with two different magistracies in one year. 

Another, de Magistratibus, by the same, A.U.C. 
673. It divested the tribunes of the privilege of 
making laws interfering with holding assemblies, 
and receiving appeals . All such as had been tribunes 
were incapable of holding any other of&ce in the 

state by that law. Another, de Maj estate, by 

the same, A.U.C. 670. It made it treason to send 
an army out of a province, or engage in a war 
without orders, to influence the soldiers to spare 
or ransom a captive general of the enemy, to 
pardon the leaders of robbers or pirates, or for 
a Roman citizen to be absent at a foreign court 
without previous leave. The punishment was, 

aquae et ignis interdictio. Another, by the 

same, which gave the power to a man accused 
of murder, either by poison, weapons, or false 
accusations, and the setting fire to buildings, to 
choose whether the jury that tried him should 
give their verdict clam or palam, vivd voce or by 

ballot. Another, by the same, which made it 

aquae et ignis interdictio to such as were guilty 
of forgery, concealing and altering of wills, cor- 
ruption, false accusations, and the debasing or 
counterfeiting of the public coin ; all such as 
were accessory to this offence were deemed as 

guilty as the offender. Another, de pecuniis 

repetundis, by which a man convicted of pecula- 
tion or extortion in the provinces was con- 
demned to suffer the aquae et ignis interdictio. 

Another, by the same, which gave the power 

to such as were sent into the provinces with any 
government of retaining their command and 
appointment, without a renewal of it by the 

senate, as was before observed. Another, by 

the same, which ordained that the lands of pro- 
scribed persons should be common, especially 
those about Volaterrae and Fesulae in Etruria, 

which Sulla divided among his soldiers. 

Another, by C. Cornelius, tribune of the people, 
A.U.C. 686, which ordained that no person should 
be exempted from any law, according to the 
general custom, unless 200 senators were present 
in the senate ; and no person thus exempted 
could hinder the bill of his exemption from being 

carried to the people for their concurrence. 

Another, by Nasica, A.U.C 582, to make war 
against Perseus, son of Philip king of Macedonia, 
if he did not give proper satisfaction to the 
Roman people. 

Cornelia, a daughter of Cipnai who was the 


first wife of J. Caesar. She became mother of 
Julia, Pompey’s wife, and was so affectionately 
loved by her husband, that at her death he pro- 
nounced a funeral oration over her body. Plut. 

in Caes. A daughter of Metellus Scipio, who 

married Pompey, after the death of her husband 
P. Crassus. She has been praised for her great 
virtues. When her husband left her in the bay 
of Alexandria, to go on shore in a small boat, 
she saw him stabbed by Achilles, and heard his 
dying groans without the possibility of aiding 
him. She attributed all his misfortunes to his 

connection with her. Plut. in Pomp. ^A 

daughter of Scipio Africanus, who married Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, and was the mother of 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. She was courted 
by a king ; but she preferred being the wife of 
a Roman citizen to that of a monarch. Her 
virtues have been deservedly commended, as 
weU as the wholesome principles which she in- 
culcated in her two sons. When a Campanian 
lady once made a show of her jewels at Cornelia’s 
house, and entreated her to favour her with a 
sight of her own, Cornelia produced her two 
sons, saying, “ These are the only jewels of 
which I can boast.” In her lifetime, a statue 
was raised to her, with this inscription, Cornelia 
mater Gracchorum. Some of her epistles are 
preserved. Plut. in Gracch. — Juv. 6, v. 167. — 
Val. Max. 4, c. 4. — Cic. in Brut. 58, de Cl. Or. 

58. A vestal virgin, buried alive in Domitian’s 

age, as guilty of incontinence. Sueton. in Dom. 

Gomelii, an illustrious family at Rome, of 
whom the most distinguished were : Gains 
Gornelius, a soothsayer of Padua, who foretold 
the beginning and issue of the battle of Pharsalia. 
Bolabella, a friend and admirer of Cleo- 
patra. He told her that Augustus intended to 
remove her from the monument, where she had 

retired. An officer of Sulla, whom J. Caesar 

bribed to escape the proscription which threat- 
ened his life. Gethegus, a priest, degraded 

from his office for want of attention. Gn., a 

man chosen by Marcellus to be his colleague in 

the consulship. Balbns, a man who hindered 

J. Caesar from rising up at the arrival of the 

senators. Gossus, a military tribune during 

the time that there were no consuls in the re- 
public. He offered to Jupiter the spoils called 

opima. Liv. 4, c. 19. Balbus, a man of 

Gades, intimate with Cicero, by whom he was 

ably defended when accused. A freedman of 

Sulla the dictator. Scipio, a man appointed 

master of the horse by Camillus, when dictator. 

Callus, an elegiac poet. Vid. Gallus. 

Merula, was made consul by Augustus, in 

place of Cinna. Marcellus, a man killed in 

Spain by Galba. G. Nepos, a historian. Vid. 

Nepos. Merula, a consul sent against the 

Boil in Gaul. He killed 1400 of them. His 
grandson followed the interest of Sulla ; and 
when Marius entered the city he killed himself 

by opening his veins. Gallus, a man who died 

in the act of copulation. Val. Max. 9, c. 12. 

Severus, an epic poet in the age of Augustus, of 
great genius. He wrote a poem on mount Aetna, 
and on the death of Cicero. Quintil. 10, v. i. 

Thuscus, a mischievous person. ^Lentulus 

Gethegus, a consul. Aur. Gelsus, wrote eight 

books on medicine, still extant, and highly valued. 

Gn. and Publ. Scipio. Vid. Scipio. 

Lentulus, a high priest. Liv. — Plut. — Val. 

Max. — Tapit. — Sueton. — Polyh.—C, Nep., &q* 
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Ckimlciilum, a towa of Latium. Dionys. Sal. were savage and bore tbe character of robbers, 
^iS^ius. a poet and general in the age of bars, and atheists, according to Seneca, who was 
AiSStus employed to accuse Brutus, &c. His exiled among them. They lived to a great age, 
ri^tefcimiSia was also blessed with a poetical and fed on honey, w^oh was produced in great 

SSs P «( i» Bmt. A lieutenant of J. abundance, though bitter in taste, from the 

i„ Cats. A friend of Cicero, number of yew trees and hemlock which grew 

rnllta^ue in the office of augur. there. Corsica was in the possession of the 

rnraltfer alurname of Bacchus. ^ Carthaginians, and was conquered by the Romans 

cSrawS a sSfo phtoop^ itsiB.C The Greeks called it Cyrnos. In the 

cepto? to Persius the satirist. He wrote some age of Pliny it was considered as m a flourishing 
treatiseron philosophy and rhetoric. Pets, 5, state, as it contained no less than 33 towns. 
V 36 — A praetor of Rome, in the age of a number far exceeding its ater population. 

Cicero*. Cic. 10, ep. 12. A Roman, saved Strab.-^Martml. 9, ep zy.—Phn. 3, c. 6. 1. 7, 

from the proscription of Marius by his servants c. 2 .— 0 vtd. Amor, i, eL 12, v. 10. V^rg. Eel. 9, 

who hung up a dead man in his room, and said v. 30. , 

their master Plut. in Mario. Corsote, a town of Armenia. 

CorULs, a krygian. son of Mygdon and Corsura, an island in the bay of Carthage. 

AnSena. He assisted Priam in the Trojan GortSna, an ancient town of Etruria cal ed 

war with the hopes of being rewarded with the Corytum by Virgil. It was ^ the north of the 
nf for his services. Cassandra Thrasymene ake. Dtonys. H. i, c. 20 & 26.- 


hand of Cassandra for his services. Cassandra Thrasymene lake. Dro 
advised him in vain to retire from the war. He Lw. 9, c. _37. 2^^. 4. 

was killed by Peneleus. Pans. 10, c. 37.— Coruncanius (T.), tt 


Coruncanius (T.j, the first plebeian who was 


Aen 2 V 34T &c. A courier of Elis, killed made high priest at Rome. —The family of the 

brNepto emus. He obtained a prixe at Olym- Conmcanli was tamom for the number of great 
ma «6 B C in the 28th olympiad, from the men which it supplied for the service and honour 
fnstitution of'lphitus ; but this year has gener- of the Roman repubhe. C»c. pro Dp«w. 
aUy been called the firk olympiad. Pans. 5, c. 8. Coras a river of Arabia, falling into the Red 
_.__A hero of Argolis, who killed a serpent s^. Herodot. s,c.g. u f 


caUed Poene, sent by Apollo to avenge Argos, Corvlmis, a name given to M. Valerius from 
and placed by some authors in the number of a crow, which assisted him when he was fighting 
the toies. His country was afflicted with the against a Gaul.— -An orator. Pa cre 


pbgue, and he consult^ the oracle of Delphi, Messala, an eloquent orator in tte Augustan 

which commanded him to build a temple where age, distingmshed for integrity and patriotism, 
a tripod which was given him should fall from yet ndiculed for his frMuent quotations of Greek 
his hand Paus i v 43 orations. In his old age he became so 

CorSna, a town of Messenia. Plin. 4, c. 5- forgetful as not even to remember his own name. 

CoronSa, a town of Boeotia, where, in the. first One of this family became so poor that he 

vear of the Corinthian war, Agesilaus defeated was obliged, to maintain himself, to be a mer- 
the allied forces of Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and cenary shepherd. Jm. i, v. io8. 

Argos, 394 B.C. C. Nap. in Agts.-Pam. g, Corybantes, the priests of Cybele, called also 

C oT—Dtod! 12 A town of Peloponnesus, Galli. In the celebration of their festivals, they 

-1-lnf Corinth -l~of Cvprus. of Ambracia, beat their cymbals, and behaved as if delirious. 

Qf Phthiotis They first inhabited mount Ida, and from 

Coronia a town of Acarnania. Thucyd. 2, thence passed into Crete, and secretly brought 
- j * ’ up Jupiter. Some suppose that they received 

Goriinis a daughter of Phlegyas, loved hy their name from Corybas son of lasus and Cybele, 
Anollo. ^he became pregnant by her lover, who who first introduced the rites of his inother into 
killed her on account of her criminal partiality to Phrygia, There was a festival at Cnossus m 
Ischvs the Thessalian. According to some, Diana Crete called Corybanttca, m commemoration of 
killed her for her infidelity to her brother, and the Corybantes, who there educated Jupiter. 
Mercury saved the child from her womb, as she Paus. 8. c, $7.—Diod. s.-^Horat. i, od. 16.— 
was on the burning pile. Others say that she Vtrg^en. 9, v. 617. 1. 10, v. 250. 
brought forth her son and exposed him, near Epi- Goif bas, a son of lasus and Cybele. Dtod 5. 

daurus, to avoid her father’s resentment ; and A painter, disciple of Nicomachus. Phn. 

they further mention that Apollo had set a crow 35, c. 11. ^ . 

to watch her behaviour. The child was pre- Corybassa, a city of Mysia. 
served and called Aesculapius ; and the mother, Gorybus, a promontory of Crete, 
after death, received divine honours, and had a Corycia, a nymph, mother of Lycorus by 
statue at Sicyon, in her son’s temple, which was Apollo. Paws. 10, c. 6. . , ^ 1 * 

never exposed to public view. Paus. 2, c. 26. CbrS^cides, the nymph who inhabited the foot 
—-The daughter of Coronacus king of Phocis, of Parnassus. The name is often applied to the 
changed into a crow by Minerva, when flying Muses, Ovid. Met. 1, v. 320. 

r 7 ® .. .. sin nisi TTiinn Tnmntnm. whose 


before Neptune. Ovid, Met. 2, v, 543, 
of the daughters of Atlas and Pleionc. 


Corycius, an old man of Tarentum, whose 
time was happily employed in taking care of his 


Gordnus, a son of Apollo. Paus. 2, c. 5. — “A garden. He is represented by Vtrgil. G. v. 12, 
son of Phoroneus king of the Lapithac. Diod. 4. as a contented old man, whose assiduity and 
Gorrhaiiium. a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, diligence are exemplary. Some suppose that the 
^27 ** word Corycius implies not a person of that name, 

Corsi. a people of Sardinia, descended from the but a native of Corycus, and that the old 
.... (Tfifi'lgknAr w'i« n<i‘rhfm«t nrnpi of tho Cihciaii niratos. 


Corsicans. 

Corsla, a town of Boeotia. Pans. 9, c. 24. 


gardener was perhaps < 
subdued by Pompey, 


one of the Cilician pirates, 
, and settled by him in 


Corsica, a mountainous island in the Mediter- Italy. ^ • x 

ranean, off the coast of Italy. Its inhabitants Corj^cus, now Curco, a lofty mountain of 
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Cilida, witti a town of the same name, and also a 
cave, with a grove which produced excellent 
saffron. Horat. 2, sat, 4, v. 68. — Lucan, 9, v. 809. 
— Plin, 5, c. 27. — Cic. ad Fam, 12, ep, 13. — Sirab. 

14. ^Another of Ionia, long the famous retreat 

of robbers. Another at the foot of Parnassus, 

sacred to the Muses. Stat. Theb, 7. — Strab. 9. 

Corj?'don, a fictitious name of a shepherd, often 
occurring in the pastorals of Theocritus and 
Virgil. 

Coryla, or Coryleum, a village of Paph- 
lagonia. 

Coiymbifer, a surname of Bacchus, from his 
wearing a crown of corymbi, certain berries that 
grow on the ivy. Ovid. Fast, i, v. 393. 

Corj^na, a town of Ionia. Mela^ i, c. 17. 

Coryneta, or Corynetes, a famous robber, 
son of Vulcan, killed by Theseus. Pint, in Thes. 

Coryphasium, a promontory of Peloponnesus. 
Paus. 4, c. 36. 

Coryphe, a daughter of Oceanus. Cic. de 
Nat. D. 2, c. 23. 

Corythenes, a place of Tegea. Paus. 8, c. 45. 

Corythus, a king of Corinth. Died. 4. 

Corytus, a king of Etruria, father to lasius, 
whom Dardanus is said to have put to death to 
obtain the kingdom. It is also a town and 
mountain of Etruria, now Cortona^ near which 
Dardanus was bom. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 170. 1. 7, 
V. 20^.—Sil. 5 , V. 123. 1. 4, V. 721. 

Cos, an island. Vid. Co. 

Gosa, Gossa, or Gdsae, a town of Etruria. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 168. — Liv. 22, c. ii. — Cic. 9, 
Att. 6. — Caes. Bell. Civ. i, c. 34. 

Gosconius, a Latin writer. Varro de L. L. 5. 

A wretched epigram writer. Martial. 2, 

ep. 77* 

Gosingas, a Thracian priest of Juno. Poly aen. 
7, c. 22. 

Gosis, a brother of the king of Albania, killed 
by Pompey. Plut. in Pomp. 

Gosmus, an effeminate Roman. Juv. 8. 

Gossea, a part of Persia. Died. 17. 

Cossus, a surname given to the family of the 

Cornelii. A Roman who killed Volumnius king 

of Veil, and obtained the Spolia Opima, A.U.C. 
317. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 841. 

Gossutii, a family of Rome, of which Cossutia, 
Caesar’s wife, was descended. Sueion. in Caes. 
I. One of the family was distinguished as an 
architect about 200 B.C. He first introduced 
into Italy the more perfect models of Greece. 

Gostoboel, robbers in Galatia. Paus. 10, c. 34. 

Cosyra, a barren island in the African sea near 
Melita. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 567. 

Cotes, or Gottes, a promontory of Mauritania. 

Cothon, a small island near the citadel of Car- 
thage, with a convenient bay which served for a 
dockyard. Servius in Virg. Aen. i, v. 431. — 
Diod. 3. 

Gothonea, the mother of Triptolemus. Hygin. 
fab. 147- 

Gdtiso, a king of the Daci, whose army in- 
vaded Pannonia, and was defeated by Corn. 
Lentulus the lieutenant of Augustus, It is said 
that Augustus solicited his daughter in mar- 
riage. Sueton, in Aug. 63. — Ilorat. 3, od. 8, 
V, 18. 

Cotdnis, an island near the Echinades. PUn. 
c. 12. 

Cotta, M. Aurelius, a Roman who opposed 
Marius. He was consul with Lucullus ; and 
when in Asia, he was defeated by sea and land 
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by Mithridates. He was sumamed JHmficus^ 
because he took Heraclea of Pontus by treachery. 
Plut. in Lucull. An orator, greatly com- 

mended by Cicero de Or at.- A governor of 

Paphlagonia, very faithful to Sardanapalus. 

Diod. 2. ^A spendthrift in the age of Nero. 

Tacit. An officer of Caesar -in Gaul. A 

poet mentioned by Ep. de Pont. 

Cottiae Alpes, a certain part of the Alps, by 
which Italy is separated from Gaul. Sueton. 
Tib. 37, Ner. 18. 

Cottus, a giant, son of Coelus and Terra, who 
had 100 hands and 50 heads. Hesiod. Theog, v. 

147. ^A man among the Aedui. Caes. Bell. G. 

Cotyaeum, a town of Galatia. PUn. 5, c. 32. 
Of Phrygia. 

Cotyaeus, a surname of Aesculapius, wor- 
shipped on the borders of the Eurotas. His 
temple was raised by Hercules. Paus. 3, c. 19. 
Cotylius, a mountain of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 
c. 41. 

Gotyora, a city of Asia Minor, founded by a 
colony from Sinope. Diod. 14. 

Gotys, the father of Asia. Herodot. 4, c. 45. 

A son of Manes by Callirhoe, who succeeded 

his father on the throne of Maeonia. A king 

of Thrace. C. Nep. in Ipkic. Another, who 

favoured the interest of Pompey. He was of an 

irascible temper. Lucan. 5, v. 54. Another, 

Icing of Thrace, who divided the kingdom with 
his uncle, by whom he was killed. He is the 
same to whom Ovid writes from bis banishment. 

Tacit. Ann. 2, 64.— Ovid. 2 de Pont, ep, 9. 

king of the-Odrysae. Liv. 42, c. 29. A king 

of Armenia Minor, who fought against Mithri- 
dates, in the age of Claudius. Tacit. Ann. ii & 

13. ^Another, who imagined he should marry 

Minerva, and who murdered some of his servants 
who wished to dissuade him from expectations 
so frivolous and inconsistent. Athen. 12. 
Cotytto, the goddess of all debauchery, whose 
festivals, called Cotyttia, were celebrated by the 
Athenians, Corinthians, Thracians, &c., during 
the night. Her priests were called Baptae, and 
nothing hut debauchery and wantonness pre- 
vailed at the celebration. A festival of the same 
name was observed in Sicily, where the votaries 
of the goddess carried about boughs hung with 
cakes and fruit, which it was lawful for any per- 
son to pluck off. It was a capital punishment to 
reveal whatever was seen or done at these sacred 
festivals ; and it cost Eupolis his life for an 
unseasonable reflection upon them. The goddess 
Cotytto is supposed to be the same as Proser- 
pine or Ceres. Horat. ep. 17, v. 58. — Juv. 2, v. 91. 

Gragus, a woody mountain of Cilicia, part of 
mount Taurus, sacred to Apollo. Ovid. Met. 9, 
v. 645. — Horat. i, od. 21. 

Grambusa, a town of Lycia. 

Granai, a surname of the Athenians, from their 
king Cranaus. Herodot. 8, c. 44. 

Cranapes, a Persian. Herodot. 

Cranaus, the second king of Athens, who suc- 
ceeded Cecrops and reigned nine years, 1497 

B.C. Paus. I, c. 2. A city of Caria. PUn. 

5, c. 20- 

Crane, , a nymph. Vid. Cara. A town of 

Arcadia. 

Craneum, a gymnastic school at Corinth. 
Diog. 

Cranii, a town of Cephallenia, Thucyd. 2, 
c, 30. 

Cranon, or Crannon, a town of Thessaly on 
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the borders of Macedonia, where Antipater and 
Cratems defeated the Athenians after Alex- 
ander’s death. Liv. 26, c. 10. 1. 42, c. 64. 

Grantor, a philosopher of Soli, among the 

pupils of Plato, 3T0 B.C. Dio%. An armour- 

bearer of Peleus, killed by Demoleon. Ovid. Met. 
12, V. 361. 

Grassipes, a surname of the family of the 
Furii, one of whom married Tullia, Cicero’s 
daughter, whom he soon after divorced. Cic. 
Ait. 4, ep. 5. — Liv. 38, c. 42. 

Grassitius (L.), a man who opened a school at 
Rome. Sueton. de Gram. 18. 

Grassus, the grandfather of Crassus the Rich, 

who never laughed. Plin. 7, c. 19. Publ. 

Licinius, a Roman high priest about 131 B.C., 
who went into Asia with an army against Aris- 
tonicus, where he was killed and buried at 

Smyrna. M. Licinlus, a celebrated Roman, 

sumamed Rich, on account of his opulence. At 
first he was very circumscribed in his circum- 
stances ; but, by educating slaves, and selling 
them at a high price, he soon enriched himself. 
The cruelties of Cinna obliged him to leave 
Rome ; and he retired to Spain, where he re- 
mained concealed for eight months. After 
Cinna’s death he passed into Africa, and thence 
to Italy, where he served Sulla, and ingratiated 
himself in his favour. When the gladiators, with 
Spartacus at their head, had spread a universal 
alarm in Italy, and defeated some of the Roman 
generals, Crassus was sent against them. A ' 
battle was fought, in which Crassus slaughtered 

12.000 of the slaves, and by this decisive blow 
soon put an end to the war, and was honoured 
with an ovatio at his return. He was soon after 
made consul with Pompey ; and in this high 
office he displayed his opulence, by entertaining 
the populace at 10,000 tables. He was afterwards 
censor, and formed a coalition with Pompey and 
Caesar. As his love of riches was more pre- 
dominant than that of glory, Crassus never imi- 
tated the ambitious conduct of his colleagues, 
but was satisfied with the province of Syria, 
which seemed to promise an inexhaustible source 
of wealth. With hopes of enlarging his posses- 
sions, he set off from Rome, though the omens 
proved unfavourable, and everything seemed to 
threaten his ruin. He crossed the Euphrates, 
and, forgetful of the rich cities of Babylon and 
Seleucia, he hastened to make himself master of 
Parthia. He was betrayed in his march by the 
delay of Artavasdes king of Armenia, and the 
perfidy of Ariamnes. He was met in a large 
plain by Surena, the general of the forces of 
Orodes the king of Parthia ; and a battle was 
fought in which 20,000 Romans were killed and 

10.000 taken prisoners. The darkness of the 
night favoured the escape of the rest, and Crassus, 
forced by the mutiny and turbulence of his 
soldiers and the treachery of his guides, trusted 
himself to the general of the enemy, on pretence 
of proposing terms of accommodation, and he 
was put to death, 53 B.C. His head was cut 
off and sent to Orodes, who poured molten gold 
down the throat and ordereef it to be used in a 
performance of the Bacchae then being given at 
his court. The firmness with which Crassus 
received the news of his son’s death, who perished 
in that expedition, has been deservedly com- 
mended ; and the words that he uttered when 
he surrendered himself into the hands of Surena 
equally claim opr admiratiop, He was wont 


often to say that no man ought to be accounted 
rich if he could not maintain an army. Though 
he has been called avaricious, yet he showed 
himself always ready to lend money to his friends 
without interest. He was fond of philosophy, 
and his knowledge of history was great and ex- 
tensive. Plutarch has written his life. Flor. 3, 

c. II. Publius, the son of the rich Crassus, 

went into Parthia with his father. When he saw 
himself surrounded by the enemy, and without 
any hope of escape, he ordered one of his men 
to run him through. His head was cut off, and 
shown with insolence to his father by the Par- 
thians. Plut. in Crass. L. Liclnius, a cele- 

brated Roman orator, commended by Cicero, 
and introduced in his book de oratore as the 

principal speaker. A son of Crassus the Rich, 

killed in the civil wars, after Caesar’s death. 

Crastinus, a man in Caesar’s army, killed at 
the battle of Pharsalia. Caes. Bell. G. 3, c. 29. 

Grataeus, conspired against Archelaus, &:c. 
Aristot. 

Gratais, the mother of Scylla, supposed to be 
the same as Hecate. Homer. Od. 12, v. 124. 

Grater, a bay of Campania near Misenum. 

Gratferus, one of Alexander’s generals. He 
rendered himself conspicuous by his literary 
fame, as well as by his valour in the field, and 
wrote the history of Alexander’s life. He was 
greatly respected and loved by the Macedonian 
soldiers, and Alexander always trusted him with 
unusual confidence. After Alexander’s death he 
subdued Greece with Antipater, and passed with 
his colleague into Asia, where he was killed in a 
battle against Eumenes, 321 B.C. He had 
received for his share of Alexander’s kingdoms, 
Greece and Epirus. Nep. in Eumen. 2. — Justin. 

12 & 13. — Curt. 3. — Arrian. — Plut. in Alex. 

A physician of Atticus, mentioned by Cic. 12, 

ad Attic, ep. 13. — Herat. 2, sat. 3, v. 161. A 

painter whose pieces adorned the public build- 
ings of Athens. Plin. 35, c. ii. An Athenian, 

who collected into one body all the decrees which 
had passed in the public assemblies at Athens. 
A famous sculptor. 

Grates, a philosopher of Boeotia, son of 
Ascondus, and disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, 
324 B.C. He sold his estates, and gave the 
money to his fellow-citizens. He was naturally 
deformed, and he rendered himself more hideous 
by sewing sheepskins to his mantle, and by the 
singularity of his manners. He clothed himself 
as warmly as possible in the summer : but in the 
winter his garments were uncommonly thin, and 
incapable of resisting the inclemency of the season. 
Hipparchia, the sister of a philosopher, became 
enamoured of him ; and as he could not check 
her passion by representing himself as poor and 
deformed, he married her. He had by her two 
daughters, whom he gave in marriage to his 
disciples, after he had permitted them their 
company for 30 days, by way of trial. Some of 

his letters arc extant. Diog. %n Viid. A Stoic, 

son of Tiroocrates, who opened a school at Rome, 

where he taught grammar. Sueton. A native 

of Pergamus, who wrote an account of the most 
striking events of every age, 165 B.C. Aelian. 

de Anim. 17, c. 9. A philosopher of Athens, 

who succeeded in the school of his master 
Polcmon. — — An Athenian comic poet. 
GratesiclSa, the mother of Cleomenes, who 
went to Egypt in hope of serving her country, 
PM- tn Cleon. 
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Cratesipdlis, a queen of Sicyon who severely 
punished some of her subjects, who had revolted 
at the death of Alexander her husband, &c. 
Polyaen. 8, c. 58. 

Gratesippldas, a commander of the Lace- 
daemonian fleet against the Athenians. Diod. 
13. 

Grateuas, a general of Cassander. Diod. 19. 

Grateus, a son of Minos. 

Grathis, a river of Achaia, falling into the bay 

of Corinth. Strab. 8. Another in Magna 

Graecia, whose waters were supposed to give a 
yellow colour to the hair and beard of those that 
drank them. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 315.— Paws. 7, 
c. 25. — Plin. 31, c. 2. 

Gratinus, a native of Athens, celebrated for 
his comic writings and his fondness for drink- 
ing. He died at the age of 97, 431 B.C. Quin- 
tilian greatly commends his comedies, which the 
little remains of his poetry do not seem fully to 

justify. Horat. 1, sat. 4. — Quintil. A wrestler 

of an uncommon beauty. Pans. 7, c. 25. A 

river of Asia. Plin. 37, c. 2. 

Gratippus, a philosopher of Mitylene, who, 
among others, taught Cicero’s son at Athens. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, Pompey visited the 
house of Cratippus, where their discourse was 
chiefly turned upon Providence, which the war- 
rior blamed and the philosopher defended. Pint, 
in pomp. — Cic. in Offic. i. A historian con- 

temporary with Thucydides. Dionys. Hal. 

Gratj^les, a philosopher, preceptor to Plato 
after Socrates. 

Grausiae, two islands off the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Grausis, the father of Philopoemen. 

Grauxidas, a man who obtained an Olympic 
crown at a horse-race. Pans. 5> c. 8. 

Grfimfira, a small river of Tuscany, falling into 
the Tiber, famous for the death of the 300 Fabii, 
who were killed there in a battle against the 
Veientes, A.U.C. 277. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 205 — 
Juv. 2, V. 155. 

Gremides, a place in Bithynia. Diod. 14. 

Oremma, a town of Lycia. 

Cremmyon, or Crommyon, a town near 
Corinth, where Theseus killed a sow of un- 
common bigness. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 435. 

Cremni, or Gremnos, a commercial place on 
the Palus Maeotis. Herodot. 4, c. 2. 

Cremdna, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, on the 
Po, near Mantua. It was a Roman colony, and 
suffered much when Hannibal first passed into 
Italy and also in the wars of the “ Four Emperor 
Year,” A.D. 68-69. Liv. 21, c. 56.— Tacit. Hist. 
3, c. 4 & 19. 

Gremdnis Jugum, a part of the Alps, over 
which, as some suppose, Hannibal passed to enter 
Italy. Liv. 21, c. 38. 

Gremutlus Cordus, a historian who wrote 
an account of Augustus, and of the civil wars, 
and starved himself for fear of the resentment of 
Tiberius, whom ho had offended by calling Cas- 
sius the last of the Romans. Tacit. Ann. 55, 
c. 34, 35- — Sueton. in Aug. 35i in Tib. 60, in 
Calig. 1 6. 

Grenis, a nymph mentioned by Ovid. Met. 12, 
V. 313. 

Creon, king of Corinth, was son of Sisyphus. 
He promised his daughter Glance to Jason, who 
repudiated Medea. To revenge the success of 
her rival, Medea sent her for a present a gown 
covered with poison. Glauce put it on and was 


seized with sudden pains. Her body took fire, 
and she expired in the greatest torments. The 
house was also consumed by the fire, and Creon 
and his family shared Glance’s fate. Apollod. i, 
c. 9. 1 . 3, c. 7. — Eurip. in Med. — Hygin.fab. 25. — 

Diod. 4. A son of Menoetius father of Jocasta, 

the wife and mother of Oedipus. At the death 
of Laius, who married Jocasta, Creon ascended 
the vacant throne of Thebes. As the ravages of 
the Sphinx [Vid. Sphinx] were intolerable, Creon 
offered his crown to the man who could explain 
the enigmas which the monster proposed. 
Oedipus was happy in his explanations, and he 
ascended the throne of Thebes and married 
Jocasta without knowing that she was his 
mother, and by her he had two sons, Polynices 
and Eteocles. These two sons mutually agreed, 
after their father’s death, to reign in the kingdom 
each alternately. Eteocles first ascended the 
throne by right of seniority ; but when he was 
once in power, he refused to resign at the ap- 
pointed time, and his brother led against him an 
army of Argives to support his right. The war 
was decided by single combat between the two 
brothers. They both killed one another, and 
Creon ascended the throne till Leodamas the son 
of Eteocles should be of sufficient age to assume 
the reins of government. In his regal capacity, 
Creon commanded that the Argives, and more 
particularly Polynices, who was the cause of all 
the bloodshed, should remain unburied. If this 
was in any manner disobeyed, the offenders were 
to be buried alive. Antigone the sister of Poly- 
nices transgressed, and was accordingly punished. 
Haemon the son of Creon, who was passionately 
fond of Antigone, killed himself on her grave 
when his father refused to grant her pardon. 
Creon was afterwards killed by Theseus, who had 
made war against him at the request of Adrastus, 
because he refused burial to the Argives. Vid. 
Eteocles, Polynices, Adrastus, Oedipus. Apollod. 
3, c. 56, &:c.—Paus. i, c. 39. 1. 9, c. 5, &c.— 5 /a#. 
in Theb. — Sophocl. in Antig. — Aeschyl. Sept, in 

Theb. — Hygin. fab. 67 & 76 - — Diod. 1 & 4. 

The first annual archon at Athens, 684 B.C. 
Pater, i, c. 8. 

GreontiSides, a son of Hercules by Megara 
daughter of Creon, killed by his father because he 
had slain Lycus. 

Gredphiliis, a Samian who hospitably enter- 
tained Homer, from whom he received a poem in 
return. Some say that he was that poet’s master. 
Strab. 14. A historian. Athen. 8. 

Greperlus Polllo, a Roman who spent his all 
in the most extravagant debauchery. Juv. 9, 


Gres, an inhabitant of Greece. The first 

king of Crete. Paus. 8, c. 53. 

Gresa, or Gressa, a town of Caria. 

Gresius, a hill of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 44. 

Gresphontes, a son of Aristomachus, who, 
with his brothers Temenus and Aristodemus, 
attempted to recover the Peloponnesus. Paus. 
4, c. 3, &c. 

Gressas, a famous boxer. Paus. 2. 

Gressius, belonging to Crete. Virg. Aen. 4, 


v. 70. 1 . 8, V. 294. 

Greston, a town of Thrace, capital of a part 
of the country called Crestonia. The inhabitants 
had each many wives ; and when the husband 
died, she who had received the greatest share of 
his affection was cheerfully slain on his grave. 
Herodot. 5, c. 5. 
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Gresus and Ephesus, two men, who built the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. Paus. 7, c. 2. 

Greta, now Crete^ one of the largest islands 
of the Mediterranean sea, at the south of all the 
Cyclades. It was in ancient times famous for 
its 100 cities, and for the laws which the wisdom 
of Minos established there ; in more recent days 
for the excavations conducted by Sir Arthur 
Evans which have revealed an ancient civiliza- 
tion. The inhabitants have been detested for 
their unnatural loves, their falsehood, their 
piracies, and robberies. Jupiter, as some authors 
report, was educated in that island by the Cory- 
bantes, and the Cretans boasted that they could 
show his tomb. There were different colonies 
from Phrygia, Doris, Achaia, &c., that estab- 
lished themselves there. The island, after groan- 
ing under the tyranny of democratical usurpa- 
tion, and feeling the scourge of frequent sedition, 
was made a Roman province, 66 B.C., after a 
war of three years, in which the inhabitants were 
so distressed that the^ were even compelled to 
drink the water of their cattle. Chalk was pro- 
duced there and thence called Creta, and with it 
the Romans marked their lucky days in their 
calendar. Horat. i, od. 36, v. 10, epod. 9, — 
Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 444. Epist. 10, v. 106. —Val. 
Max. 7, c. 6. — Strab. 10. — Lucan. 3, v. 184. — 
Virg, Acn. 3, v. 104. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Plin. 4, 
c. 12. 

Gretaeus, a poet mentioned by Propertius, 2, 
el. 34, v. 29. 

Crete, the wife of Minos. Apollod. 3, c. i. 

A daughter of Deucalion. Id. 3, c. 3. 

Cretea, a country of Arcadia, where Jupiter 
was educated, according to some traditions. 
Paus. 8, c. 38. 

Cretes, inhabitants of Crete. Virg. Aen. 4, 
V. 146. 

Creteus, a Trojan, distinguished as a poet and 
musician. He followed Aeneas, and was killed 

by Turnus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 774* Another, 

killed by Turnus. Id. 12, v. 538. 

Grethels, the wife of Acastus king of lolchos, 
who fell in love with Peleus son of Acacus, and 
accused him of attempts upon her virtue, because 
he refused to comply with her wishes. She 
is called by some Hippolyte or Astyadamia. 
Pindar. Nem. 4. 

Gretheus, a son of Ocolus father of Oeson, by 
Tyro his brother’s daughter. Apollod. 1, c. 7, 
&c. 

Grethon, a son of Diodes, engaged in the 
Trojan war on the side of Greece. He was slain, 
with his brother Orsilochus, by Oeneas, Bomer. 
n. 5, V. 540- 

Creticus, a certain orator, Juv. 2, v. 67. 

A surname of M. Antony’s father. 

GreQsa, a daughter of Crcon king of Corinth. 
As she was going to marry Jason, who had 
divorced Minleu, she put on a poisoned gannent, 
which immediately set her body on lire, and she 
expired in the most excruciating toniicnts. She 
had received this gown as a gift from Medea, who 
wished to take that revenge upon the infiddity 
of Jason. Some call her Glauce. Ovid. de. Art. 
Am, I, V. 335.- — -A daughter of Priam king of 
Troy by H(‘cuba._ She married Aimeas, by whom 
she had some children, among whom was Asca- 
nius. When Troy was taken, she fled in the 
night, with her husband ; but they were separ- 
ated in the midst of the confusion, and Aeneas 
could not recover her, or hear where she was. 


Cybele saved her, and carried her to her temple, 
of which she became priestess ; according to the 
relation of Virgil, who makes Creusa appear to 
her husband in a vision, while he was seeking 
her in the tumult of war. She predicted to 
Aeneas the calamities that attended him, the 
fame he would acquire when he came to Italy, 
and his consequent marriage with a princess of 
the country. Paus. 10, c. 16. — Virg. Aen. 2, 

V. 562, &c. A daughter of Erechtheus king 

of Athens. She was mother of Janus by Apollo. 

A town of Boeotia. Strab. 9. — Paus. 9, 

c. 32- 

Greusis, a naval station of the Thespians. 
Paus. 9, c. 32. 

Gri&sus, a son of Argos king of Peloponnesus. 
Apollod. 2 , c. I. 

Crinlppus, a general of Dionysius the elder. 

Grinis, a Stoic philosopher. Laert. A priest 

of Apollo. 

Grinisus, or Grimisus, now Caltahellota, a 
river in the western parts of Sicily near Segesta, 
where Timoleon defeated the Carthaginian forces. 
C. Nep. in Tim. — Virg. Aen. 5, v. 38. The word 
in the various editions of Virgil, is spelt Cremis- 
sus, Crimissus, Crimisus, Crimesus, Crinisus, 
Crimnisus. The Crinisus was a Trojan prince, 
who exposed his daughter by the sea, rather than 
suffer her to be devoured by the sea monster 
which Neptune sent to punish the infidelity of 
Laomedon. Vid. Laomedon. The daughter 
came safe to the shores of Sicily. Crinisus some 
time after went in quest of his daughter, and was 
so disconsolate for her loss, that the gods changed 
him into a river in Sicily, and granted him the 
power of metamorphosing himself into whatever 
shape he pleased. He made use of this privilege 
to seduce the neighbouring nymphs. 

Crino, a daughter of Antenor. Paus. 10, c. 27. 
One of the Danaides. Apollod. 

Grison, a man of Himera who obtained a prize 
at Olympia. Paus. 5, c. 23. 

Crlspina, a Roman, ixiatron. Tacit. i Bist. 

47. 

Crispinus, a praetorian, who, though origin- 
ally a slave in Egypt, was, after the acquisition 
of riches, raised to the honours of Roman knight- 
hood by Domitian. Juv. 1, c. 26. A Stoic 

philosopher, as remarkable for his loquacity as 
for the foolish and tedious poem which he wrote 
to explain the tenets of his own sect, to which 
Horace alludes in the last verses of 1, sat. i. 

Crispus Sallustius. Vid. Sallustius. 

Virio, a famous orator. Quintil. 10, c. i. The 

second husband of Agrippina. Flav. JuL, a 

son of the great Constantino, made Caesar by 
his father, and distinguished for valour and 
extensive knowledge. Eausta, his stepmother, 
wished to seduce him ; and when ho refused, she 
accused him before Constantine, who believed 
the crime, and caused his son to be poisoned, 
A.D. 326. 

Orissacus sinus, a bay on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, near Corinth, now the bay of Salma. 
It received its name from Crissa, a town of 
Phocis, situat(s on the bay and near Delphi, 

CritSila, a town of Cappadocia. Berodot. 7, 
c. 26. 

GrithSis, a daughter of Mclanippus, who be- 
came pregnant by an unknown person, and after- 
wards married Pheixncis ol Smyrna, and brought 
forth the poet Homer, according to Berodot. in 
VM. 
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Crith6te, a town of the Thracian Chersonesus. 

C. Nep. 

Critias, one of the 30 tyrants set over Athens 
by the Spartans. He was eloquent and well- 
bred, but of dangerous principles, and he cruelly 
persecuted his enemies and put them to death. 

He was killed in a battle against those citizens 
whom his oppression had banished. He had 
been among the disciples of Socrates, and had 
written elegies and other compositions, of which 

some fragments remain. Cfc. 2, de Orat. A 

philosopher. A man who wrote on republics. 

Another who addressed an elegy to Alci- 

biades. 

Crito, one of the disciples of Socrates, who 
attended his learned preceptor in his last mo- 
ments, and composed some dialogues, now lost. 

Diog. A physician in the age of Artaxerxes 

Longimanus. A historian of Naxos, who 

wrote an account of aU that had happened during 
eight particular years of his life. A Mace- 

donian historian, who wrote an account of 
Pallene, of Persia, of the foundation of Syracuse, 
of the Getae, &c. 

Critobulus, a general of Phocis, at the battle 
of Thermopylae, between Antiochus and the 

Romans. Pans, 10, c. 20. A physician in the 

age of Philip king of Macedonia. Pin. 7, c. 37. 

A son of Crito, disciple of Socrates. Diog. 

in Crit. 

Critodemus, an ancient historian. PUn. 5, 
c. 76. 

CritognStus, a celebrated warrior of Alesia, 
when Caesar was in Gaul. Caes. Bell. G, 

Critol&us, a citizen of Tegea in Arcadia, who, 
with two brothers, fought against the three sons 
of Demostratus of Phcneus, to put an end to the 
long war between their respective nations. The 
brothers of Critolaus were both killed, and he 
alone remained to withstand his three bold an- 
tagonists. He conquered them ; and when, at 
his return, his sister deplored the death of one 
of his antagonists to whom she was betrothed, 
he killed her in a fit of resentment. The offence 
deserved capital punishment ; but he was par- 
doned, on account of the services he had rendered 
his countrV. He was afterwards general of the 
Achaeans, and it is said that he poisoned him- 
self, because he had been conquered at Thermo- 
pylae by the Romans. Cic. de Nat. D. A 

peripatetic philosopher of Athens, sent ambas- 
sador to Rome, &c., 140 B.C, Cic. 2, de Orat. 
A historian who wrote about Epirus. 

Grius, a soothsayer, son of Theocles. Paus. 3, 

c. 13. A man of Aegina, &c. Herodot. 6, 

c. 50. A river of Achaia, called after a giant 

of the same name. Paus. 7, c. 27. 

Grobialus, a town of Paphlagonia. 

Crobyzl, a people of Thrace. 

Crbcale, one of Diana's attendants. Ovid. 
Met. 3. 

Croceae, a town of Laconia. Paus. 3, v. 21. 

Crocodilopblis, a town of Egypt, near the 
Nile, above Memphi The crocodiles were held 
there in the greatest veneration ; and they were 
so tame that they came to feed from the hand 
of their feeders. It was afterwards called Arsinoe. 
Herodot. 2, c. 69. — Strab. 17. 

Crocus, a beautiful youth enamoured of the 
nymph Smilax. He was changed into a flower 
of the same name, on account of the impatience 
of his love, and Smilax was metamorphosed into 
a yew tree. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 283. 
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Croesus, the fifth and last of the Mernmadae, 
who reigned in Lydia, was son of Alyattes, and 
passed for the richest of mankind. He was the 
first who made the Greeks of Asia tributary to 
the Lydians. His court was the asylum of learn- 
ing ; and Aesop the famous fable-writer, among 
others, lived under his patronage. In a conversa- 
tion with Solon, Croesus wished to be thought 
the happiest of mankind ; but the philosopher 
apprised him of his mistake, saying “ Call no 
man happy until he is dead,” and gave the pre- 
ference to poverty and domestic virtue. Croesus 
undertook a war against Cyrus the king of Persia, 
and marched to meet him with an army of 
420,000 men and 60,000 horse. After a reign of 
14 years, he was defeated, 548 B.C. ; his capital 
was besieged, and he fell into the conqueror’s 
h^ds, who ordered him to be burnt alive. The 
pile was already on fire when Cyrus heard the 
conquered monarch three times exclaim, 
“ Solon ! ” with lamentable energy. He asked 
him the reason of his exclamation, and Croesus 
repeated the conversation which he had once 
with Solon on human happiness. Cyrus was 
moved at the recital, and at the recollection of 
the inconstancy of human affairs, he ordered 
Croesus to be taken from the burning pile, and 
he became one of his most intimate friends. The 
kingdom of Lydia became extinct in his person, 
and the power was transferred to Persia. Croesus 
survived Cyrus. The manner of his death is 
unknown. He is celebrated for the immensely 
rich presents which he made to the temple of 
Delphi, from which he received an obscure and 
ambiguous oracle to this effect : “If Croesus 
crosses the river Halys he will destroy a great 
empire.” He interpreted this in his own favour, 
and it was fulfilled in the destruction of his 
empire. Herodot. i, c. 26, &c. — Pint, in Solon. 
8, c. 24. — Justin. I, c. 7. 

Cromi, a people of Arcadia. 

Cromitis, a country of Arcadia. 

Crommyon, or Cromyon, a place of Attica, 
where Perseus killed a large sow that laid waste 
the neighbouring country. Ovid. Met. 7. — Xen. 
A town near Corinth. Paus. 2, c. i. 

Gromna, a town of Bithynia. 

Gromus, a son of Neptune. Paus. 2, c. i. 

A son of Lycaon. Id. 8, c. 3. 

Cronia, a festival at Athens in honour of 
Cronus. The Rhodians observed the same fes- 
tival, and generally sacrificed to the god a con- 
demned malefactor. 

Gronlum, a town of Elis, — —of Sicily. 

Cronus, or Kronos, one of the older gods of 
Greece, whom the Romans identified with 
their Saturn. 

Crophi, a mountain of Egypt, near which were 
the sources of the Nile, according to some tradi- 
tions, in the city of Sais. Herodot. 2, c. 28. 

Crossaea, a country situate partly in Thrace 
and partly in Macedonia. Herodot. 7, c. 123. 

CrotSilus, a navigable river of Italy. T^Un. 3, 
c. 10. 

Croton, a man killed by Hercules, by whom he 
was afterwards greatly honoured. Diod. 4. 

Ordtdna, a town of Italy, still known by the 
same name, on the bay of Tarentum, founded 
759 years before the Augustan age, by a colony 
from Achaia. The inhabitants were excellent 
warriors and great wrestlers. Democedes, 
Alcmaeon, Milo, &c., were natives of this place. 
It was surrounded with a wall 12 miles in cir- 
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cumference, before the arrival of Pyrrhus in 
Italy. Crotona struggled in. vain against the 
attacks of Dionysius of Sicily, who took it. It 
suffered likewise in the wars of Pyrrhus and 
Hannibal, but it received ample glory in being 
the place where Pythagoras established his school. 
Herodot. 8, c. 47. — Strab. 6. — PUn. 2, c. 96. — Liv. 
I, c. 18. 1 . 24, c. 3. — Justin, 20, c. 2. 

Grotoniatae, the inhabitants of Crotona. Cic. 
de Inv. 2, c. I. 

Grotoniatls, a part of Italy, of which Crotona 

was the capital. Thucyd, 7, c. 35. 

Crotopifides, a patronymic of Linus, as grand- 
son of Crotopus. 

CrotSpias, the patronymic of Linus grandson 
of Crotopus. Ovid, in Ih. 480. 

CrotSpus, a king of Argos, son of Agenor, and 
father to Psamathe the mother of Linus by 
Apollo. Ovid, in Ib. 480. 

Crotus, a son of Eumene the nurse of the 
Muses. He devoted his life to the labours of the 
chase, and after death Jupiter placed him among 
the constellations, under the name of Sagittarius. 
Pans. 9, c. 29. 

Grunos, a town of Peloponnesus. Mda, 2, c. 2. 

Grusis, a place near Olynthus. 

Grustikm^rlum, or Grustumerla, a town of 
the Sabines. Liv. 4, c. 9. 1 . 42, c. 34. — Virg. 
Aen. 7, v. 63 X. 

Grustuminum, a town of Etruria, near Veii, 
famous for pears; whence the adjective Crus- 
iumia. Virg. G. 2, v. 88. 

Grustdimium, Crustunus, or Grustur- 
nenius, now Conca, a river flowing from the 
Apennines by Ariminum. Lucan. 2, v. 406. 

Crynis, a river of Bithynia. 

Grypta, a passage through mount Pausilippus. 
Vid, Pausilippus. 

Gte&tus, one of the Grecian chiefs before Troy. 
Pans. 5, c. 4. 

Gtemene, a town of Thessaly. 

Gtenos, a harbour of Chersonesus Taurica. 

Gtesias, a Greek historian and physician of 
Cnidos, taken prisoner by Artaxerxes Mnemon at 
the battle of Cunaxa. He cured the king’s 
wounds, and was his physician for 17 years. He 
wrote a history of the Assyrians and Persians, 
which Justin and Diodorus have preferred in 

arts to that of Herodotus. Some fragments of 

is compositions have been preserved by Photius, 
and are to bo found in Wcsseling’s edition of 
Herodotus. Strab. i. — Athen. X2. — Plui. in 

Arta:^. A sycophant of Athens. A historian 

of Ephesus, 

Gtcsiblus, a mathematician of Alexandria, who 
flourished 135 B.C. He was the inventor of the 
pump and other hydraulic instruments. He also 
invented a clepsydra, or water clock. This inven- 
tion of measuring time by water was wonderful 
and ingenious. Water was made to drop upon 
wheels, which it turned. The wheels communi- 
cated their regular motion to a small wooden 
imago, which, by a gradual rise, pointed with a 
stick to the proper hours and months, which were 
engraved on a column near the machine. This 
artful invention gave rise to many improvements ; 
and the modern manner of measuring time with 
an hour-glass is an imitation of the clepsydra of 

Ctesibius, Vitruv. de Archil, g, c. 9, A cyuio 

philosopher. A historian, who flourished 
254 B.C., and died in his 104th year. Plut, in 
Dem. 

Gteslcle, a general of Zacynthos. 


Ctesidemus, a painter who had Antiphilus for 
pupil. PUn. 35, c. 10. 

Gtesildchus, a noble painter, who represented 
Jupiter as bringing forth Bacchus. PUn, 35, c. 1 1. 

Gtesiphon, an Athenian, son of Leosthenes, 
who advised hi's fellow-citizens publicly to pre- 
sent Demosthenes with a golden crown for his 
probity and virtue. This was opposed by the 
orator Aeschines, the rival of Demosthenes, who 
accused Gtesiphon of seditious views. Demos- 
thenes undertook the defence of his friend, in a 
celebrated oration still extant, and Aeschines was 

banished. Demost. & Aeschin. de Corond. A 

Greek architect, who made the plan of Diana’s 

temple at Ephesus. An elegiac poet, whom 

king Attains set o\’er his possessions in Aeolia. 

Athen. 13. A Greek historian, who wrote a 

history of Boeotia, besides a treatise on trees 

and plants. Plut. in Thes. A large village of 

Assyria, now Elmodain, on the banks of the 
Tigris, where the kings of Parthia generally 
resided on account of the mildness of the climate. 
Strab. 15. — PUn. 6, c. 26. 

Gtesippus, a son of Chabrias. After his father’s 
death he was received into the house of Phocion, 
the friend of Chabrias. Phocion attempted in 
vain to correct his natural foibles and extrava- 
gances. Plut. in Phoc. A man who wrote a 

history of Scythia. One of the descendants of 

Hercules. 

Gtimfine, the youngest daughter of Laertes by 
Anticlea. Homer. Od. 15, v. 334. 

Gularo, a town of the Allobrogcs in Gaul, called 
afterwards Gratianopolis, and now Grenoble. 
Cic. ep. 

Guma, or Cumae, a town of Aeolia, in Asia 
Minor. The inhabitants have been accused of 
stupidity for not laying a tax upon all the goods 
winch entered their harbour during 300 years. 
They were called Cumani. Strab. 13. — Paterc. r, 

c. 4. A city of Campania, near Puteoli, 

founded by a colony from Chalcis and Cumae, of 
Aeolia, before the Trojan war. The inhabitants 
were called Cutnaei and Cumani. There was one 
of the Sibyls that fixed her residence in a cave 
in the neighbourhood, and was called th& Cumaean 
Sibyl, Vid. Sibyllao. Ovid. Met. rs, v. 7x2, 
Fast, 4, V. X38. Pon. 2, el. 8, v. 41. — Cic. Rull. 
2, c. 26. — Paterc. i, c. 4. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 441. — 
Liv. 4..-~Ptol. s-— Strab. 5. 

GumSLnum, a country house of Pompoy, near 

Cumae. Cic. ad Attic. 4, ep. 10. Another of 

Varro. Xd. Acad, x, c. r. 

Gunaxa, a place in Assyria, 500 stadia from 
Babylon, famous for a battle fought there be- 
tween Artaxerxes and his brother Cyrus the 
younger, 4or B.C. The latter entered the field 
of battle with xi3,ooo men, and the former’s 
forces amounted to 900,000 men. The valour 
and the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, who wore 
among the troops of Cyrus, are well known, and 
have been celebrated by the pen of Xenophon, 
who was present at the battle, and who had the 
principal care of the retreat. XHut. in Artax. — 
Ctesias. 

Cuncus, a cape of Spain, mv; Algarve in Portugal, 
extending into the sea in the form of a wedge. 
Mela, 3, c. x.'—PUn. 4, c. 22. 

Cupavo, a son of Cycnus, who assisted Aeneas 
against Turnus. Virg. Aen. to, v, r86. 

Oupentus, a friend of Turnus, killed by Aeneas. 
Virg. Aen. 12, v. 530. 

Oupldo, the Greek Ero®, a celebrated deity 
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among the ancients, god of love, and love itself. 
There are different traditions concerning his 
parents. Cicero mentions three Cupids : one, 
son of Mercury and Diana ; another, son of 
Mercury and Venus ; and the third, of Mars and 
Venus. Plato mentions two ; Hesiod, the most 
ancient theogonist, speaks only of one, who, as 
he says, was produced at the same time as Chaos 
and the earth. There are, according to the more 
received opinions, two Cupids, one of whom is 
a lively, ingenious youth, son of Jupiter and 
Venus ; whilst the other, son of Nox and Erebus, 
is distinguished by his debauchery and riotous 
disposition. Cupid is represented as a winged 
infant, naked, armed with a bow and a quiver 
full of arrows. On gems, and all other pieces of 
antiquity, he is represented as amusing himself 
with some childish diversion. Sometimes he 
appears driving a hoop, throwing a quoit, play- 
ing with a nymph, catching a butterfly, or trpng 
to bum with a torch ; at other times he plays 
upon a horn before his mother, or closely em- 
braces a swan, or with one foot raised in the air, 
he, in a musing posture, seems to meditate some 
trick. Sometimes, like a conqueror, he marches 
triumphantly, with a helmet on his head, a spear 
on his shoulder, and a buckler on his arm, inti- 
mating that even Mars himself owns the superi- 
ority of love. His power is signified by his riding 
on the back of a lion, or on a dolphin, or breaking 
to pieces the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Among 
the ancients he was worshipped with the same 
solemnity as his mother Venus, and as his 
influence was extended over the heavens, the 
sea, and the earth, and even the empire of the 
dead, his divinity was universally acknowledged, 
and vows, prayers, and sacrifices were daily 
offered to him. • According to some accounts, the 
union of Cupid with Chaos gave birth to men, 
and all the animals which inhabit the earth, and 
even the gods themselves, were the offspring of 
love, before the foundation of the world, 
Cupid, like the rest of the gods, assumed differ- 
ent shapes; and we find him in the Aeneid 
putting on, at the request of his mother, the 
form of Ascanius, and going to Dido’s court, 
where he inspired the queen with love. Virg, 
Am. I, V. 693, &c. — Cic. de Nat. D, 3. — Ovid. 
Met. I, fab. 10 . — Hesiod. Theog. v. 121, &c. — 
Oppian. Hali. 4. — Cyneg. 2. — Eton. Idyll. 3. — 
Moschus. — Eurip, in Hippol. — Theocrit. Idyll. 3, 
II, &c. 

Cupiennius, a friend of Augustus, who made 
himself ridiculous for the nicety and effeminacy 
of his dress. Horat. i, sat. 2, v. 36. 

Cures, a town of the Sabines, of which Tatius 
was king. The inhabitants, called Quirites, were 
carried to Rome, of which they became citizens. 
Virg. Aen. i, v. 292. 1 . 8, v. 638.— -Liv. i, c. 13. — 
Macrob. i, c. 9. — Ovid. East. 2, v. 477 & 480. 1 . 3, 
v. 94. 

CurStes, a people of Crete, called also Cory- 
bantes, who, according to Ovid, were produced 
from rain. Their knowledge of all the arts was 
extensive, and they communicated it to many 
parts of ancient Greece. They were entrusted 
with the education of Jupiter, and to prevent 
his being discovered by his father, they invented 
a kind of dance, and drowned his cries in the 
harsh sounds of their shields and cymbals. As 
a reward for their attention, they were made 
priests and favourite ministers of Rhea, called 
also Cybele, who had entrusted them with the 


care of Jupiter. Dionys. Hal. 2. — Virg. G. 4, 
V. 151, — Sirab. 10. — Paus. 4, c. 33. — Ovid. Met. 

4, V. 282. Fast. 4, V. 210. 

Curetis, a name given to Crete, as being the 
residence of the Curetes. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 136. 

Curia, a division of the Roman tribes. Romu- 
lus originally divided the people into three tribes, 
and each tribe into 10 Curiae. Over each Curia 
was appointed a priest, who officiated at the sacri- 
fices of his respective assembly. The sacrifices 
were called Curionia and the priest Curio. He 
was to be above the age of 50. His morals were 
to be pure and unexceptionable, and his body 
free from all defects. The Curiones were elected 
by their respective Curiae, and above them was 
a superior priest called Curio maximus, chosen by 

all the Curiae in a public assembly. ^The word 

Curia was also applied to public edifices among 
the Romans. These were generally of two sorts, 
divine and civil. In the former were held the 
assemblies of the priests, and of every religious 
order, for the regulation of religious sacrifices and 
ceremonies. The other was appointed for the 
senate, where they assembled for the despatch of 
public business. The Curia was solemnly conse- 
crated by the Augurs, before a lawful assembly 
could be convened there. There were ttoee at 
Rome, which more particularly claim our atten- 
tion : Curia HosiiHa, built by king Tullus Hos- 
tilius ; Curia Pompeii, where Julius Caesar was 
murdered ; and Curia Augusii, the palace and 

court of the emperor Augustus. A town of 

the Rhoeti, now Coire, the capital of the Grisons. 

Curia lex, de Comitiis, was enacted by M. 
Curius Dentatus the tribune. It forbade the 
convening of the Comitia, for the election of 
magistrates, without a previous permission from 
the senate. 

Curias. Vid. Curium. 

Curiatii, a family of Alba, which was carried 
to Rome by Tullus Hostilius, and entered among 
the patricians. The three Curiatii, who engaged 
the Horatii, and lost the victory, were of this 
family. Flor. i, c. 3. — Dionys. Hal. 5. — Liv. i, 
c. 24. 

Curio { 0 -)> excellent orator, who called Caesar 
in full senate. Omnium mulierum virum et omnium 
viforum mulierem. Tacit. Ann, 21, c. 7. — Sueton, 

in Caes. 49. — Cic. in Brut. His son C. Scribo- 

nius, was tribune of the people, and after being 
on Pompey’s side became one of Caesar’s most 
active supporters. As propraetor in Sicily he 
raised an army and in 49 B.C. crossed to Africa, 
where he was defeated and slain by Juba king of 
Numidia. Flor. 4, c. 2. — Plut. in Pomp. & Gaes, 
49. — Val. Max. 9, c. i. — Lucan. 4, v. 268. 

Curiosolitae, a people among the Celtae, who 
inhabited the country which now forms Lower 
Brittany. Caes. Bell. G. 2, c. 34. 1 . 3, c. ii. 

Curium, a town of Cyprus, at a small distance 
from which, in the south of the island, there is 
a cape, which bears the name of Curias. Herodot. 

5 , c. 113. 

Curius Dentatus, Marcus Annius, a Roman 
celebrated for his fortitude and frugality. He 
was three times consul, and was twice honoured 
with a triumph. He obtained decisive victories 
over the Samnites, the Sabines, and the Luca- 
nians, and defeated Pyrrhus near Tarentum. The 
ambassadors of the Samnites visited his cottage, 
while he was boiling some vegetables in an 
earthen pot, and they attempted to bribe him 
by the offer of large presents. He refused their 
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offers with contempt, and said, “ I prefer my 
earthen pots to all your vessels of gold and silver, 
and it is my wish to command those who are 
in possession of money, while I am deprived of 
it, and live in poverty.” Pint, in Cat. Cens. — 

Horat. I, oi, 12, v. 41. — Flor. i, c. 15. A 

lieutenant of Caesar’s cavalry, to whom six 
cohorts of Pompey revolted, &c. Caes. Bell. Civ. 
24. 

Giirtla, a patrician family, which migrated with 
Tatius to Rome. 

Gurtlllus, a celebrated epicure, &c. Horat. 2, 
sat. 8, V. 52. 

Curtius (M.), a Roman youth who devoted him- 
self to the gods for the safety of his country 
about 360 B.C. A wide gap, called afterwards 
Curtius lacus, had suddenly opened in the forum, 
and the oracle had said that it would never close 
until Rome threw into it whatever it had most 
precious. Curtius immediately perceived that no 
less than a human sacrifice was required. He 
armed himself, mounted his horse, and solemnly 
threw himself into the gulf, which immediately 
closed over his head. Liv. 7, c. 6. — Val. Max. 5, 

c. 6, 0- Rufus. Vid. Quintus. Nicias, a 

grammarian, intimate with Pompey, &c. Sueton, 

de Gr. ^Montanus, an orator and poet under 

Vespasian. Tacit. Ann. 4. Atticus, a Roman 

knight who accompanied Tiberius in his retreat 

into Campania. Tacit. Ann. 4. Lacus, the gulf 

into which Curtius leaped, Vid. M. Curtius. 

Fons, a stream which conveyed water to 

Rome from the distance of 40 miles, by an 
aqueduct so levelled as to be distributed through 
all the hills of the city. Plin. 36, c. 15. 

GuruUs magistratus, a state officer at Rome, 
who had the privilege of sitting in an ivory chair 
in public assemblies. The dictator, the consuls, 
the censors, the praetors, and aediles, claimed 
that privilege, and therefore were called curules 
magistratus. The senators who had passed 
through the above-mentioned offices wore gener- 
ally carried to the senate-house in ivory chairs, 
as also all generals in their triumphant procession 
to the Capitol. When names of distinction began 
to be known among the Romans, the descendants 
of curule magistrates were called nohiUs, the first 
of a family who discharged that office were known 
by the name of noiiif and those that had never 
been in office were called ignohiles. 

Gussaei, a nation of Asia, destroyed by Alex- 
ander to appease the manes of Hephacstion. 
Plut. in Alex. 

Gusus, a river of liungary falling into the 
Danube, now the Vag. 

Cutilium, a town of the Sabines, near a lake 
which contained a floating island, and of which 
the water was of an unusually cold quality. 
Plin, 3, c, 12. 1. 31, c. 2. — Seneca, Q. N. 3, c. 25. — 
Liv. 26, c. II. 

Cyamosdrus, a river of Sicily. 

GySne, a nymph of Syracuse, to whom her 
father offered violence in a fit of drunkenness. 
She dragged her ravisher to the altar, where she 
sacrificed him, and killed herself to stop a pesti- 
lence, which, from that circumstance, had already 
begun to afflict the country. Pint, in Parall . — — 
A nymph of Sicily, who ondeavoiired to assist 
Proserpine when she was carried away by Pluto. 
The god changed her into a fountain now called 
Pisme, a few miles from Syracnise'. Ovid, Met, 

5, V. 112. — —A town of Lycia. Plin. 5, c. 27. 

An. innkeeper. Juv. 8, v. 162, 


Gy^neae, now the Pavorane, two rugged islands 
at the entrance of the Euxine sea, about 20 
stadia from the mouth of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus. One of them is on the side of Asia, and 
the other off the European coast, and, according 
to Strabo, there is only a space of 20 furlongs 
between them. The waves of the sea, which 
continually break against them with a violent 
noise, fill the air with a darkening foam, and 
render the passage extremely dangerous. The 
ancients supposed that these islands floated, and 
even sometimes united to crush vessels into 
pieces when they passed through the straits. 
The tradition arose from their appearing, like all 
other objects, to draw nearer when navigators 
approached them. They were sometimes called 
Symplegades and Planetae. Their true situation 
and form was first explored and ascertained by 
the Argonauts. Plin. 6, c. 12. — Herodot. 4, c. 85. 
— Apollon. 2, V. 317 & 600. — Lycoph. 1285. — 
Strab. 1 & 3. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Ovid. Trist. i, el. 9, 
V. 34. 

Gyanee, or Gyanea, a daughter of the Mae- 
ander, mother of Byblis and Caunus by Miletus, 
Apollo’s son. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 451. 

Cyaneus, a large river of Colchis. 

Gyanlppe, a daughter of Adrastus. 

Gyanippus, a Syracusan, who derided the 
orgies of Bacchus, for which impiety the god so 
inebriated him, that he offered violence to his 
daughter Cyane, who sacrificed him on the altar. 

Plut. in Parall. A Thessalian, whose wife met 

with the same fate as Procris. Plut. in Parall. 

Gyaxares, or Cyaraxes, son of Phraortes, was 
king of Media and Persia. He bravely defended 
his kingdom, which the Scythians had invaded. 
He made war against Alyattes king of Lydia, 
and subjected to his power all Asia beyond the 
river Halys. He died after a reign of 40 years, 

585 B.C. Oiod. 2. — Herodot. 1, c. 73 & 103. 

Another prince, supposed by some to be the same 
as Darius the Mode. He was the son of Astyages 
king of Media. He added seven provinces to his 
father's dominions, and made war against the 
Assyrians, whom Cyrus favoured. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 

CybSbe, a name of Cybole, 

CybiSle, a goddess, daughter of Coelus and 
Terra, and wife of Saturn. According to Dio- 
dorus, she was the daughter of a Lydian prince 
called Menos, by his wife Dindymene, and he 
adds that as soon as she was born she was ex- 
posed on a mountain. She was preserved and 
suckled by some of the wild beasts of the forest, 
and received the name of Cybcle from the moun- 
tain where her life had been preserved. When 
she returned to her father’s court, she had an 
intrigue with Atys, a beautiful youth, whom her 
father mutilated, &c. All the mythologists are 
unanimous in mentioning the amours of Atys and 
Cybelo. The partiality of the goddess for Atys 
seems to arise from his having first introduced 
her worship to Phrygia. She enjoined upon him 
perpetual celibacy, and the violation of his pro- 
mise was expiated l)y voluntary mutilation. In 
Phrygia the festivals of Cybele were observed 
with the greatest solemnity. Her priests, called 
Corybantes, Galli, were not admitted to the 
service of the goddess without a previous mutila- 
lioii. In the celebration of the fe.stivals, they 
imitated the manners of madmen, and fillt‘d the 
air with dreadful shrieks and bowlings, mixed 
with the confused noise of drums, tabrets, 
bucklers, and spears. This was in commeraora- 
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tion of the sorrows of Cybele for the loss of her 
favourite At}^. Cybele was generally repre- 
sented as a robust woman, far advanced in her 
pregnancy, to intimate the fecundity of the earth. 
She held keys in her hand, and her head was 
crowned with rising turrets, and sometimes with 
the leaves of an oak. She sometimes appears 
riding in a chariot drawn by two tame lions; 
Atys follows by her side, carrying a ball in his 
hand, and supporting himself upon a fir tree, 
which is sacred to the goddess. Sometimes 
Cybele is represented with a sceptre in her hand, 
with her head covered with a tower. She is also 
seen with many breasts, to show that the earth 
gives food to all living creatures ; and she 
generally carries two lions under her arms. From 
Phrygia the worship of Cybele passed into Greece, 
and was solemnly established at Eleusis, under 
the name of the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter. 
The Romans, by order of the Sibylline books, 
brought the statue of the goddess from Pessinus 
into Italy ; and when the ship which carried it 
had run on a shallow bank of the Tiber, the virtue 
and innocence of Claudia were vindicated in re- 
moving it with her girdle. The Romans were 
particularly superstitious in washing every year, 
on the 6th of the calends of April, the shnne of 
this goddess in the waters of the river Almon. 
There prevailed many obscenities in the observ- 
ance of the festivals, and the priests themselves 
were the most eager to use indecent expressions, 
and to show their unbounded licentiousness by 
the impurity of their actions. Vid. Atys, Eleusis, 
Rhea, Corybantes, Galli, &c. Avgustin. de Civit. 
D., &.C. — Lactant. — Lucian, in Dea Syr.— Diod. 
3. — Vifg. Aen. 9, v. 617. 1 . 10, v. 252. — Lucan, i, 
V. $66.— Ovid. Trist. 4, v. 210 & 361. — Plut. de 
Loquac. — Cic. ad Attic. — Gael. Rhod. 8, c. 17, &c. 

Cybfile, or Cybela, a town of Phrygia. Apol- 
lod. 3, c. 5. 

Cybfelus, a mountain of Phrygia, where Cybele 
was worshipped, 

Cj^bira, a town of Phrygia, whence Cybiraticus. 
Herat. 1, ep. 6, v. 33. 

Cybistria, a town of Cappadocia. Cic. Div. 15. 

Gycesiuin, a town of Peloponnesus, near Pisa. 

Cychreus, a son of Neptune and Salamis. 
After death he was honoured as a god in Salamis 
and Attica. As he left no children, he made 
Telamon his successor, because he had freed the 
country from a monstrous serpent. Pans, i, 
c. 35. — Plut. in Thes. — Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

Gyclfides, a name given to certain islands of 
the Aegean sea, those particularly that surround 
Delos as with a circle ; whence the name (kuicXos, 
circulus). They were about 53 in number, the 
principal of which were Ceos, Naxos, Andros, 
Paros, Melos, Seriphos, Gyarus, Tenedos, &c. 
The Cyclades were reduced under the jjower of 
Athens by Miltiades ; but during the invasion 
of Greece by the Persians, they revolted from 
their ancient and natural allies. C. Nep. in Mil. 
2. — Plin, 4, c. 12. — Mela, 2, c. J.—Ptol. 3, c. 15. — 
Sir ah. 10. — Dionys. Perieg. — Ovid, Met. 2, v. 64. 
Virg. Aen. 3, v. 127. 1 . 8, v, 692. — Sil. 4, v. 247. 

CyclSpes, a certain race of men of gigantic 
stature, supposed to be the sons of Coelus and 
Terra. They had but one eye, in the middle of 
the forehead ; whence their name. They were 
three in number, according to Hesiod, called 
Arges, Brontes, and Steropes. Their number was 
greater according to other mythologists, and in 
the iige of Ulysses, Polyphemus was their king. 


Vid. Polyphemus. They inhabited the western 
parts of the island of Sicily ; and because they 
were uncivilized in their manners, the poets speak 
of them as man-eaters. The tradition of their 
having only one eye originates from their custom 
of wearing small bucklers of steel which covered 
their faces, and had a small aperture in the 
middle, wMch corresponded exactly to the eye. 
From their vicinity to mount Aetna, they have 
been supposed to be the workmen of Vulcan, and 
to have fabricated the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
The most solid walls and impregnable fortresses 
were said, among the ancients, to be the work 
of the Cyclops, to render them more respectable ; 
and we find that Jupiter was armed with what 
they had fabricated, and that the shield of Pluto, 
and the trident of Neptune, were the produce of 
their labour. The Cyclops were reckoned among 
the gods, and we find a temple dedicated to their 
service at Corinth, where sacrifices were solemnly 
offered. Apollo destroyed them all, because they 
had made the thunderbolts of Jupiter, with which 
his son Aesculapius had been killed. Apollod. 
I, c. I & 2. — Homer. Od. i & 9. — Hesiod. Theog. 
V. 140. — Theocrit. Id. i, &c. — Strab. 8. — Virg. 
G. 4, V. 170. Aen. 6, v. 630. 1 . 8, v. 418, &c. 1 . ii, 

V. 26$.— Ovid. Met. 13, v. 780. 1 . 14, v. 249. 

A people of Asia. 

Cycnus, a son of Mars by Pelopea, killed by 
Hercules. The manner of his death provoked 
Mars to such a degree that he resolved severely 
to punish his murderer, but he was prevented 
by the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Hygtn. fob. 31 

& 261. — Hesiod, in Scut. Here. A son of 

Neptune, invulnerable in every part of his body. 
Achilles fought against him ; but when he saw 
that his darts were of no effect, he threw him 
on the ground and smothered him. He stripped 
him of his armour, and saw him suddenly changed 
into a bird of the same name. Ovid. Met. 12, 

fab. 3. A son of Hyrie, changed into a swan. 

A son of Sthenelus king of Liguria. He was 

deeply afflicted at the death of his friend and re- 
lation Phaethon, and in the midst of his lamenta- 
tions he was metamorphosed into a swan. Ovid. 
Met. 2, v. 367. — Virg. Aen. 10, v. 189. — Paus. 1, 

c. 30. A horse’s name. Stat. 6. Theb. v. 524. 

Cydas, a profligate Cretan, made judge at Rome 
by Antony. Cic. in Phil. 5 & 8. 

Cydias, an Athenian of great valour, &c. Paus. 

10, c. 21. A painter who made a painting of 

the Argonauts. This celebrated piece was bought 
by the orator Hortensius for 164 talents. Plin. 
34 - 

Cydippe, the wife of Anaxilaus, &c. Herodot. 

7, c. 165. The mother of Cleobis and Biton. 

Vid. Cleobis. A girl beloved by Acontius. 

Vid. Acontius. One of Gyrene’s attendants. 

Virg. G. 4, v. 329. 

Cydnus, a river of Cilicia, near Tarsus, where 
Alexander bathed when covered with sweat. 
The consequences proved almost fatal to the 
monarch. Curt. 3, c. 4. — Justin, it, c. 8. 
Cydon, a friend of Turnus against Aeneas. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 335. 

Cydon, or Cydonia, now Canea, a town of 
Crete, built by a colony from Samos. It was 
supposed that Minos generally resided there. 
Hence Cydoneus. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 22. — Virg. Aen. 
12, V. 858. — Sil. 2, V. 109. — Liv. 37, c. 60. — 
Lucan. 7, v. 229. 

Cydonia, an island opposite Lesbos, Plin, 8 

& 4. 
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Gydrara, a city of Phrygia. Herodot. 7, c. 30. 
CydrolSus, a man who led a colony to Samos. 
Diod. 5. 

Gygnus. Vid. Cycnus. 

Gylabus, a place near Argos in Peloponnesus. 
Plut. in Pyrrh. 

Cylbiani, mountains of Phrygia where the 
Cayster takes its rise. PUn. 5, c. 29. 

Cylices, a people among the Illyrians. There 
was in their country a monument in honour of 
Cadmus. A then. 

Cylindus, a son of Phryxus and Calliope. 
Gyllabaris, a public place for exercises at 
Argos, where was a statue of Minerva. Paus. in 
Cor. 

Cyllab&rus, a gallant of the wife of Diomedes, 
&c. 

Cyliarus, the most beautiful of all the Cen- 
taurs, passionately fond of Hylonome. They 
perished both at the same time. Ovid. Met. 12, 

V. 408. A celebrated horse of Pollux or of 

Castor, according to Seneca. Virg. G, 3, v. 90. 
Gyllen, a son of Elatus. Paus. 8, c. 4. 

Cyllene, the mother of Lycaon by Pelasgus. 

Apollod. 3, c. 8. A naval station of Elis in 

Peloponnesus. Paus. 4, c. 23. A mountain of 

Arcadia, with a small town on its declivity, 
which received its name from Cyllen. Mercury 
was born there ; hence his surname of Cylleneius, 
which is indiscriminately applied to anything he 
invented, or over which he presided. Lucan, i, 
V. 663. — Horat. ep. 13, v. 13. — Paus. 8, c. 17. — 
Virg. Aen. 8, v. 139. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 146. 
A. A. 3, V. 147. 

GyllSnSius, a surname of Mercury, from his 
being born on the mountain of Cyllene. 

Cyllyrii, certain slaves at Syracuse. Herodot. 
7, c. 155* 

Cylon, an Athenian who aspired to tyranny. 
Herodot. 5, c. 71. 

Gyma, or Cymae, the largest and most beau- 
tiful town of Aeolia, called also Phriconis, Phri- 
contis, and Cumae. Vid. Cumae. Liv. 37, c. ii. 
— Cic. Place. 20. — Herodot. i, c. 149. 

Cymoddee, Gyme, or Cymo, one of the 
Nereides. Hesiod. Theog. v. 255. — Virg. G. 4, 
v. 388. 

Cymblus, or Clmdlus, an island of the 
Cretan sea. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 463, 

Cymfithoe, one of the Nereides, represented by 
Virg. Aen. i, v. 148, as assisting the Trojans with 
Triton after the storm with which Aeolus, at the 
request of Juno, had afflicted the fleet. 
Cynaei^irus, an Athenian, celebrated for his 
extraordinary courage. He was brother to the 
poet Aeschylus. After the battle of Marathon, he 
pursued the flying Persians to their ships, and 
seized one of their vessels with his right hand, 
which was immediately severed by the enemy. 
Upon this he seized the vessel with his left hand, 
and when he had lost that also, he still kept his 
hold with his teeth. Herodot. 6, c. 114. — Justin. 
2, c. 9. 

Cynaethium, a town of Arcadia, founded by 
one of the companions of Aeneas. Dionys. Hal, 
Cynfine, a daughter of Philip king of Macedonia, 
who married Amyntas son of Perdiccas, by whom 
she had Eurydice. Poly aen. 8. 

GynSipes, a river falling into the Euxine. Ovid. 
4, Pont. el. 10, V, 49. 

Gynara, one of Horace’s favourites. 4, od, i, v. 4. 
Gynaxa. Vid. Cunaxa. 

Cyne^ 9 . Vid, Cineas. 


Cynesii, or Cynetae, a nation on the re- 
motest shores of Europe, towards the ocean. He- 
rodoi. 2, c. 33. 

Gynethussa, an island in the Aegean sea. PUn, 
4, c. 12. 

Gynia, a lake of Acamania. Strab. 16. 

Gynici, a sect of philosophers founded by Antis- 
thenes the Athenian. They received this name 
from their canine propensity to criticize the lives 
and actions of men, or because, like dogs, they 
were not ashamed to gratify their desires pub- 
licly. They were famous for their contempt of 
riches, for their negligence of their dress, and the 
length of their beards. Diogenes was one of their 
sect. They generally slept on the ground. Cic. 
Off. I, 35 & 41* 

Cynisca, a daughter of Archidamus king of 
Sparta, who obtained the first prize in the 
chariot-races at the Olympic games. Paus. 3, 
c. 8. 

Gyno, a woman who preserved the life of Cyrus. 
Herodot. i, c. no. 

Gynoceph&U, a nation of India, who have the 
head of a dog, according to some traditions. 
Plin. 7, c. 2. 

Gynophontis, a festival of Argos, observed 
during the dog days. It received its name 
because at that time men used to kill all the 
dogs they met. 

Cynortas, one of the ancient kings of Sparta, 
son of Amyclas and Diomede. Paus. 3, c. i. 
Gynortion, a mountain of Peloponnesus. Paus. 
2, c. 27. 

Cynos, a town of Locris. Another in Thes- 

saly, where Pyrrha, Deucalion’s wife, was buried. 

Gynosarges, a surname of Hercules. A 

small village of Attica of the same name, where 
the Cynic philosophers had established their 
school. Herodot. 5 & 6. 

Cynosceph&lae, a town of Thessaly, where the 
proconsul Quintius conquered Philip of Macedon 
and put an end to the first Macedonian war, 
197 B.C. Liv. 33, c. 7. 

CynossSma (a dog^s tomb), a promontory of 
the Thracian Chersonesus, where Hecuba was 
changed into a dog and buried. Ovid. Met. 13, 
569. 

CynosQra, a nymph of Ida in Crete. She 
nursed Jupiter, who changed her into a star 
which bears the same name. It is the same as 
Ursa Minor. Ovid. Past. 3, v. 107. 

Cynthia, a beautiful woman who was mistress 

to Propertius. A surname of Diana, from 

mount Cynthus, where she was born. 

Gynthius, a surname of Apollo, from mount 
Cynthus. 

Cynthus, a mountain of Delos, so high that it 
is said to overshadow the whole island. Apollo 
was surnamed Cynthius, and Diana Cynthia, as 
they were born on the mountain, which was 
sacred to them. Virg. G. 3, v. 36. — Ovid. Met. 6, 
V. 304. Past. 3, V. 346. 

Cyntirenses, a people of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 27. 
Cynus, a naval station of ppus. Id. xo, c. i. 
Cyparissl, or Cyparissia* a town of Pelopon- 
nesus, near Messenia. Liv, 32, c. 31,— P/t«. 4, 
c. 5 - 

Gyp&rissus, a youth, son of Telephiis of Cea, 
beloved by Apollo. He killed a favourite stag of 
Apollo’s, for which he was so sorry that he pined 
away, and was changed bv the god into a cypress 
tree. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 680.— Met. 10, v. 
lai. A town near Delphi. Mela, 2, c. 3. 
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Cyprianus, a native of Carthage, who, though 
bom of heathen parents, A,D. 200, became a 
convert to Christianity, and the bishop of his 
countrymen. To be more devoted to purity and 
study, he abandoned his wife ; and as a proof of 
his charity, he distributed his goods to the poor. 
He wrote 81 letters, besides several treatises, Dc 
Dei gratid, De virginum habitu, De unitate catho- 
licae ecclesiae, and rendered his compositions 
valuable by the information which he conveys 
on the discipline of the ancient church on the 
subjects of penance and infant baptism. He 
died a martjr, A.D. 258, 

Cyprus, a daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, 

who married Herod Agrippa. A large island 

in the Mediterranean sea, at the south of Cilicia, 
and at the west of Syria, formerly joined to the 
continent near Syria, according to Pliny. It 
was anciently called Acamaniis, Amathusia, 
Aspelia, Cerastis, Calonia or CoUnia, Macaria, 
and Spechia. It was celebrated for giving 
birth to Venus suraamed Cypris, who was the 
chief deity of the place, and to whose service 
many places and temples were consecrated. It 
was anciently divided into nine kingdoms, and 
was for some time under the power of Egypt, 
and afterwards of the Persians. The Greeks 
made themselves masters of it, and it was taken 
from them by the Romans. Its length, accord- 
ing to Strabo, is 1400 stadia. There were three 
celebrated temples there, two sacred to Venus 
and the other to Jupiter. The inhabitants were 
given much to pleasure and dissipation. Sir ah, 
i6.—Ptol. 5, c. 14. — Flor, 3, c. g.— Justin. 18, 
c. 5. — Plin. 12, c. 24. 1. 33, c. 3. 1. 36, c. 26. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7- 

Gyps^lides, the name of three princes as de- 
scendants of Cypselus, who reigned at Corinth 
during 73 years. 

Cypselus, a man of Corinth, son of Eetion and 
father of Periander. He destroyed the Bac- 
chiadae, and seized upon the sovereign power, 
about 659 B.C. He reigned 30 years, and was 
succeeded by his son. Cypselus received his name 
from the Greek word meaning a coffer, because 
when the Bacchiadae attempted to kill him, his 
mother saved his life by concealing him in a 
coffer. Pans. 5, c. 17. — Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 37. — 
Herodot. i, c. 114. 1. 5, c. 93, &c. — Aristot. Polit. 

The father of Miltiades. Herodot. 6, c. 35. » 

Cyraunis, an island of Libya. Id. 4, c. 195. 
Gyrbihna, a province of the Elymaeans. 

Gyre, a fountain near Cyrene. 

CyrSnaica, a country of Africa, of which Cyrene 
is the capital. Vid. Cyrene. 

Cyr€naici, a sect of philosophers who followed 
the doctrine of Aristippus. They placed their 
sumtnum bonum in pleasure, and said that virtue 
ought to be commended because it gave pleasure. 
Laert. in Arist. — Cic. de Nat. D. 3. 

Gyrfine, the daughter of the river Peneus, of 
whom Apollo became enamoured. He carried her 
to that part of Africa which is called Cyrenaica, 
where she brought forth Aristaeus. She is called 
by some daughter of Hypseus, king of the 
Lapithae and son of the Peneus. Virg. G. 4, 

V. 321. — Justin. 13, c. 7* — Pindar. Pyth. 9. 

A celebrated city of Libya, founded by Battus, 
to which Aristaeus, who was the chief of the 
colonists settled there, gave his mother’s name. 
Cyrene was situated in a beautiful and fertile 
plain, about 11 miles from the Mediterranean 
sea, and it became the capital of the country, 


which was called Pentapolis, on account of the 
five cities which it contained. It gave birth to 
many great men, among whom were Callimachus, 
Eratosthenes, Cameades, Aristippus, ,^c. The 
kingdom was bequeathed to the Romans, 97 B.C., 
by king Ptolemy Apion. Herodot. 3 & 4. — Paus., 
10, c. 13. — Strab. 17. — Mela, 1, c. 8. — Plin. 5, 
c. 5. — Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 70. 

C^riades, one of the 30 tyrants who harassed 
the Roman empire in the reign of Gallienus. He 
died A.D. 259. 

Cyiillus, a bishop of Jerusalem, who died 
A.D. 387. Of his writings, composed in Greek, 
there remain 23 catecheses, and a letter to the 
emperor Constantine. Much of his episcopate was 

spent in exile. A bishop of AJexandna, who 

died A.D. 444. He was the representative of the 
Roman See at the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, 
where Nestorius was condemned. 

Cyme, a place of Euboea. 

Gyraus, a driver in the games which Scipio 

exhibited in Africa, &c. Ital. 16, v. 342. ^A 

man of Argos, who founded a city of Chersonesus. 

Diod. 5. A river that falls into the Caspian 

sea. Plut. in Pomp. An island off the coast 

of Liguria, the same as Corsica ; and called after 
Cyrnus the son of Hercules. Virg. Eel. 9, v. 30. — 
Pans. 10, c. 17. 

Cyrraei, a people of Ethiopia. 

Cyrrhadae, an Indian nation. 

Cyrrhes, a people of Macedonia, near Pella. 
Cyrrhestica, a country of Syria near Cilicia, 
of which the capital was called Cyrrhum. Plin. 
5, c. 23. — Cic. Att. 5, ep. 18. 

Cyrrhus, or Cyrus, a river of Iberia in Asia. 
Cyrsilus, an Athenian, stoned to death by his 
countrymen because he advised them to receive 
the army of Xerxes and to submit to the power 
of Persia. Demosth. de Corond. — Cic. de Offic. 3, 
C. II. 

Gyrus, a king of Persia, son of Cambyses and 
Mandane, daughter of Astyages king of Media. 
His father was of an ignoble family, whose mar- 
riage with Mandane had been consummated on 
account of the apprehensions of Astyages. Vid. 
Astyages. Cyrus was exposed as soon as bom ; 
but he was preserved by a shepherdess, who edu- 
cated him as her own son. As he was playing 
with his equals in years, he was elected king in 
a certain diversion, and he exercised his power 
with such an independent spirit, that he ordered 
one of his play companions to be severely whipped 
for disobedience. The father of the youth, who 
was a nobleman, complained to the king of the 
ill treatment which his son had received from a 
shepherd’s son. Astyages ordered Cyrus before 
him, and discovered that he was Mandane’s son, 
from whom he had so much to apprehend. He 
treated him with great coldness ; and Cyrus, 
unable to bear his tyranny, escaped from his 
confinement, and began to levy troops to de- 
throne his grandfather. He was assisted and 
encouraged by the ministers of Astyages, who 
were displeased with the king’s oppression. He 
marched against him, and Astyages was defeated 
in a battle, and taken prisoner, 559 B.C.^ From 
this victory the empire of Media became tributary 
to the Persians. Cyrus subdued the eastern part? 
of Asia, and made war against Croesus king of 
Lydia, whom he conquered, 548 B.C. He in- 
vaded the kingdom of Assyria, and took the city 
of Babylon by drying the channels of the Eu- 
phrates, and marching his troops through the 
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bed of the river, while the people were cele- 
brating a grand festival. He afterwards marched 
against Tom^is the queen of the Massagetae, a 
Scythian ^nation, and was defeated in a bloody 
battle, 530 B.C. The victorious queen, who had 
lost her son in a previous encounter, was so 
incensed against C3n:us, that she cut off his head 
and threw it into a vessel filled with human 
blood, exclaiming, “ Have your fill of the blood 
for which you thirsted.” Xenophon has written 
the life of Cyrus ; but his history is not perfectly 
authentic. In the character of Cyrus, he de- 
lineates a brave and virtuous prince, and often 
puts in his mouth many of the sayings of 
Socrates. The chronology is false ; and Xeno- 
phon, in his narration, has given existence to 
persons whom no other historian ever men- 
tioned. The Cyropaedia, therefore, is not to be 
looked upon as an authentic history of Cjrus 
the Great, but we must consider it as showing 
what every good and virtuous prince ought to 
be. Diod. I. — HerodoL 1, c. 75, &c. — Justin, i, 

c. 5 & 7- The younger Cyrus was the younger 

son of Darius Nothus, and the brother of Arta- 
xerxes. He was sent lay his father, at the age of 
16, to assist the Lacedaemonians against Athens. 
Artaxerxes succeeded to the throne at the death 
of Nothus ; and Cyrus, who was of an aspiring 
soul, attempted to assassinate him. He was 
discovered, and would have been punished with 
death, had not his mother Parysatis saved him 
from the hands of the executioner by her tears 
and entreaties. This circumstance did not in the 
least check the ambition of Cyrus ; he was ap- 
pointed over Lydia and the sea coasts, where he 
secretly fomented rebellion, and levied troops 
under various pretences. At last he took the 
field with an army of 100,000 barbarians and 
13,000 Greeks under the command of Clearchus. 
Artaxerxes met him with 900,000 men near 
Cunaxa. The battle was long and bloody, and 
Cyrus might have perhaps obtained the victory 
had not his uncommon rashness proved his ruin. 
It is said that the two royal brothers met in 
person, and engaged with the most inveterate 
fury, and their engagement ended in the death 
of Cyrus, 401 B.C. Artaxerxes was so anxious 
of its being universally reported that his brother 
had fallen by his hand, that he put to death two 
of his subjects for boasting that they had killed 
Cyrus. The Greeks, who were engaged in the 
expedition, obtained much glory in the battle ; 
and after the death of Cyrus, they remained 
victorious in the field without a commander. 
They were not, however, discouraged, though at 
a great distance from their country, and sur- 
rounded on every side by a powerful enemy. 
They unanimously united in the election of com- 
manders, and traversed all Asia, in spite of the 
continual attacks of the Persians ; and nothing 
is more truly celebrated in ancient history than 
the bold retreat of the 10,000. The journey that 
they made from the place of their first embarka- 
tion till their return has been calculated at 
1155 leagues, performed in the space of 15 
months, including all the time which was de- 
voted to take rest and refreshment. This retreat 
has been celebrated by Xenophon, who was one 
of their leaders and among the friends and sup- 
porters of Cyrus. It is said that in the letter he 
wrote to Lacedaemon to solicit auxilaries, Cyrus 
boasted his philosophy, his royal blood, and his 
ability to drink more wine than his brother with- 


out being intoxicated. Plut. in Artax. — Diod. 14. 

— Justin. 5, c. II. A rival of Horace in the 

affections of one of his mistresses, i, od. 17, v. 24. 

A poet of Panopolis, in the age of Theodosius. 

Cyrus, or Cyroj^lis, a city of Syria, built 
by the Jews in honour of Cyrus, whose humanity 
in relieving them from their captivity they 
wished thus to commemorate. 

Cyrus, a river of Persia, now Kur. 

Cyta, a town of Colchis, famous for the poison- 
ous herbs which it produced, and for the birth 
of Medea. Place. 6, v. 693. — Propert. 2, el. i, 

V. 73. 

C;^aels, a surname of Medea, from her being 
an inhabitant of Cyta. Propert. 2, el. 4, v. 7. 
Cythfira, now Cerigo, an island on the coast of 
Laconia in Peloponnesus. It was particularly 
sacred to the goddess Venus, who was from 
thence sumamed Cytheraea, and who rose, as 
some suppose, from the sea, near its coasts. It 
was for some time under the power of the Argives, 
and always considered as of the highest import- 
ance to maritime powers. The Phoenicians had 
built there a famous temple to Venus. Virg. 
Aen. I, v. 262. 1. 10, v. 5. — Pans. 3, c. 33. — Ovid. 
Met. 4, V. 288. 1. 15, v. 386. Fast. 4, v. 15. — 
Herodot. 1, c. 29. 

Cythferaea, a surname of Venus. 

Cytherls, a certain courtesan, much regarded 
by the poet Gallus, as well as by Antony. 
Gythfiron. Vid. Cithaeron. 

Cytherum, a place of Attica. 

Cytherus, a river of Elis. Pans. 6, c. 22. 
Gythnos, now Thermia, an island near Attica, 
famous for its cheese. It has been called Ophiousa 
and Dryopis. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 252. 

Cytineum, one of the four cities called Tetra- 
polis in Doris. Strab. 9. — Tlmcyd. i, c, 197. 
Gytissorus, a son of Phryxus, &c. Herodot. 
7, c. 197. 

Cytfirus, now Kudros, a mountain and town of 
Galatia, built by Cytorus son of Phryxus, and 
abounding in box- wood. Catul. 4, v. 13. — Ovid, 
Met. 4, V. 311. — Strab. ii. — Virg. G, 2, v. 437. 
Cyzicum, or Cyzicus, an island of the Pro- 
pontis, about 530 stadia in circumference, with a 
town called Cyzicus. Alexander joined it to the 
continent by two bridges, and from that time it 
was called a peninsula. It had two harbours 
.called Panormus and Chytus, the first natural, 
and the other artificial. It became one of the 
most considerable cities of Asia. It was besieged 
by Mithridates, and relieved by Lucullus. Mor. 
3, c. 5. — PHn. 5, c. 32. — Diod. 18. 

Cyzicus, a son of Oeneus and Stilba, who 
reigned in Cyzicus. He hospitably received the 
Argonauts, in their expedition against Colchis. 
After their departure from the coast of Cyzicus, 
they were driven back in the night, by a storm, 
upon the coast ; and the inhabitants, seeing such 
an unexpected number of men, furiously attacked 
them, supposing them to be the Pelasgi, their 
ancient enemies. In this nocturnal engagement, 
many were killed on both sides, and Cyzicus 
erished by the hands of Jason himself, who 
onoured him with a splendid, funeral, and raised 
a stately monument over his grave. Apollod. i, 

c. 9. — Place. — Apollon.’— Orpheus. The chief 

town of the island of Cyzicum, built where the 
island is joined by the bridges to the continent. 
It has two excellent harbours, called Panormus 
and Chytus, The former is naturally large and 
beautiful, and the other owes all its conveniences 
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to the hand of art. The town is situate partly 
on a mountain and partly in a plain. The Argo- 
nauts built a temple to Cybele in the neighbour- 
hood. It derives its name from Cyzicus, who was 
killed there by Jason. The Athenians defeated 
near this place their enemies of Lacedaemon, 
assisted by Phamabazus, 410 B.C. Flor. 3, c. 5, 
&c. — Strab, — Apollon, i. — Propert. 3, el. 22 . — 
Place. 2, V. 636. 


D 

Daae, Dahae, or Dai, a people of Scythia, 
who dwelt on the borders of the Caspian sea 
in what is now Dakistan. SU. 13, v. 764. — Lucan. 
7, V. 429. — Virg. Aen. i, v. 728. 

Daci, or Dacae, a warlike nation of Germany, 
beyond the Danube, whose country, called Dacia, 
was conquered by the Romans under Trajan, 
after a war of 15 years, A.D. 103. The emperor 
joined the country to Moesia, by erecting a 
magnificent bridge across the Danube, considered 
as the best of his works, which, however, his suc- 
cessor Hadrian demolished, Dacia corresponds 
in part to the Rumania and Transylvania of to-day. 
Lucan. 2, v. 53. 

Dacicus, a surname assumed by Domitian on 
his pretended victory over the Dacians. Juv. 6, 
V. 204. 

Dact^^li, a name given to the priests of Cybele, 
which some derive from 5a<fTuAo?, finger, because 
they were 10, the same number as the fingers of 
the hands. Paus. i, c. 8. 

Dadicae, a people of Asiatic Scythia. Herodoi. 
3, c. 91. 

Daed&la, a mountain and city of Lycia, where 
Daedalus was buried according to Pliny 5, c. 27. 
A name given to Circe, from her being cun- 
ning, and like Daedalus, addicted to deceit and 

artifice. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 282. Two festivals 

in Boeotia. One of these was observed at Alal- 
comenos by the Plataeans, in a large grove, where 
they exposed in the open air pieces of boiled 
flesh, and carefully observed whither the crows 
that came to prey upon them directed their 
•flight. All the trees upon which any of these 
birds alighted were immediately cut down,- and 
with them statues were made called Daedala, in 

honour of Daedalus. The other festival was 

of a more solemn kind. It was celebrated every 
60 years by all the cities of Boeotia, as a com- 
pensation for the intermission of the smaller 
festivals, for that number of years, during the 
exile of the Plataeans. Fourteen of the statues, 
called Daedala, were distributed by lot among 
the Plataeans, Lebadaeans, Coroneans, Orcho- 
menians, Thespians, Thebans, Tanagraeans, and 
Chaeroneans, because they had effected a re- 
conciliation among the Plataeans and had caused 
them to be recalled from exile, about the time 
that Thebes was restored by Cassander the son 
of Antipater. During this festival, a woman in 
the habit of a bridesmaid accompanied a statue, 
which was dressed in female garments, on the 
banks of the Eurotas. This procession was 
attended to the top of mount Cithaeron by 
many of the Boeotians, who had places assigned 
them by lot. Here an altar of square pieces of 
wood cemented together like' stones was erected, 
and upon it were thrown large quantities of com- 


bustible materials. Afterwards a bull was sacri 
ficed to Jupiter, and an ox or heifer to Juno, by 
every one of the cities of Boeotia, and by the 
most opulent that attended. The poorest citizens 
offered small cattle ; and all these oblations, to- 
gether with the Daedala, were thrown in the 
common heap and set on fixe, and totally reduced 
to ashes. They originated in this : When Juno, 
after a quarrel with Jupiter, had retired to 
Euboea, and refused to return to his bed, the 
god, anxious for her return, went to consult 
Cithaeron king of Plataea, to find some effectual 
measure to break her obstinacy. - Cithaeron ad- 
vised him to dress a statue in woman’s apparel, 
and carry it in a chariot, and publicly to report 
that it was Plataea the daughter of Asopus, whom 
he was going to marry. The advice was followed, 
and Juno, informed of her husband’s future mar- 
riage, repaired in haste to meet the chariot, and 
was easily united to him when she discovered 
the artful measures he made use of to effect a 
reconciliation. Paus. & Pint. 

Daed&lion, a son of Lucifer, brother to Ceyx 
and father of Philonis. He was so afflicted at the 
death of Philonis, whom Diana had put to death, 
that he threw himself down from the top of 
mount Parnassus, and was changed into a falcon 
by ApoUo. Ovid. Met. ii, v. 295. 

Daed&lus, an Athenian, son of Eupalamus, 
descended from Erechtheus king of Athens. He 
was the most ingenious artist of his age, and to 
him we are indebted for the invention of the 
wedge, the axe, the wimble, the level, and many 
other mechanical instruments, and the sails of 
ships. He made statues, which moved of them- 
selves and seemed to be endowed with life. 
Talus, his sister’s son, promised to be as great as 
himself, by the ingenuity of his inventions ; and 
therefore, from envy, he threw him down from 
a window and killed him. After the murder of 
this youth, Daedalus, with his son Icarus, fled 
from Athens to Crete, where Minos king of .the 
country gave him a cordial reception. Daedalus 
made a famous labyrinth for Minos, and assisted 
Pasiphae the queen to gratify her unnatural pas- 
sion for a bull. For this action, Daedalus in- 
curred the displeasure of Minos, who ordered him 
to be confined in the labyrinth which he had con- 
structed. Here he made himself . wings with 
feathers and wax, and carefully fitted them to 
his body, and to that of his son, who was the 
companion of his confinement. They took their 
flight in the air from Crete ; but the heat of the 
sun melted the wax on the wings of Icarus, whose 
flight was too high, and he fell into that part of 
the ocean which from him has been called the 
Icarian sea. The father, by a proper manage- 
ment of his wings, alighted at Cumae, where he 
built a temple to Apollo, and thence directed his 
course to Sicily, where he was kindly received by 
Cocalus, who reigned over part of the country. 
He left many monuments of his ingenuity m 
Sicily, which still existed in the age of Diodorus 
Siculus, He was despatched by Cocalus, who was 
afraid of the power of Minos, who had declared 
war against him because' he had given an asylum 
to Daedalus. The flight of Daedalus from Crete, 
with wings, is explained by observing that he 
was the inventor of sails, which in his age might 
pass at a distance for wings. Paus. i, 7 & 9. — 
Diod. 4. — Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 3. Heroid. 4. De 
Art. Am. 2. Trist. 3, el. 4. — Hygin. fab. 40. — 
Virg. Aen. 6, v. 14. — Apollod. 3, c. i, &c. — 
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HerodoL 7, c. 170. There were two sculptors 

of the same name, one of Sicyon son of Patroclus, 
the other a native of Bithynia. Paus. 7, c. 14. — 
Arrian, 

Daemon, a kind of spirit which, as the ancients 
supposed, presided over the actions of mankind, 
gave them their private counsels, and carefully 
watched over their most secret intentions. Some 
of the ancient philosophers maintained that every 
man had two of these Daemons ; the one bad and 
the other good. These Daemons had the power of 
changing themselves into whatever they pleased, 
and of assuming whatever shapes were most sub- 
servient to their intentions. At the moment of 
death, the Daemon delivered up to judgment the 
person with whose care he had been entrusted; 
and according to the evidence he delivered, sen- 
tence was passed over the body. The Daemon of 
Socrates is famous in history. That great philo- 
sopher asserted that the genius informed him 
when any of his friends was going to engage in 
some unfortunate enterprise, and stopped him 
from the commission of all crimes and impiety. 
These Genii or Daemons, though at first reckoned 
onljr as the subordinate ministers of the superior 
deities, received divine honour in course of time, 
and wc find altars and statues erected, Gemo loci, 
Genio Augusii, &c. Cic. Tusc. i. — Plui. de Gen. 
Socr. 

Dahae. Vid. Daae. 

Dai, a nation of Persia, all shepherds. Herodot, 

X, c. 125. 

Dalcles, a victor at Olympia, 753 B.C. 

Daidis, a solemnity observed by the Greeks. It 
lasted three days. The first was in commemora- 
tion of Latona’s labour ; the second in memory 
of A;5 o11o’s birth ; and the third in honour of the 
marriage of Podalirius, and the mother of Alex- 
ander. Torches were always carried at the cele- 
bration ; whence the name. 

DaimSchus, a master of horse at Syracuse, 

&c. Polyaen. 1. 

DaimjJnes, a general of the Achaeans. Paus. 7, 
c. 6. An officer exposed on a cross by Diony- 

sius of Syracuse. Diod. 14. 

Daiphron, a son of Aegyptus, killed by his 
wife. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

Daira, one of the Occanidcs, mother of Eleusis 
by Mercury. Paus. i, c. 38. 

Daldia, a town of Lydia. 

Dalm&tia, a part of Illyricum, at the oast of 
the Adriatic, near Liburnia on the west, whose 
inhabitants, called Dalmatac, were conquered by 
Metellus, 118 B.C. They chiefly lived upon 
plunder, and from their rebellious spirit were 
troublesome to the Roman empire. They wore 
a peculiar garment called Dahnatica, afterwards 
introduced at Rome. Eorat. 2, od. i, v. 16. — 
LamPrid. in Commod. 8. — Strab. 7. — Ptol. 2. 
Dalmatlus, one of the Caesars in the age of 
Constantine, who died A.D. 337. 

Dalmium, the chief town of Dalmatia. 
Slrab, 7. 

Damafletus, a man of Rhodes who inquired 
of the oracle what wife he ought to marry, and 
received for answer the daughter of the bravest 
of the Greeks. He applied to Aristomcncs, and 
obtained his daughter in marriage, 670 B.C, 
Paus. 4, c. 24. 

Damalls, a courtesan at Rome in the age of 
Horace, i, od. 36, v, 13. 

Damas, a Syracusan in the interest of Aga- 
thodes. Diod. 19. 


DAM 

DamaseSna, a part of Syria near mount 
Libanus. 

Damasclus, a Stoic of Damascus, who wrote 
a philosophical history, the life of Isidoriis, and 
four books on extraordinary events, in the age of 
Justinian. His works, which are now lost, were 
greatly esteemed according to Photius. 
Damascus, a rich and ancient city of Da- 
mascene in Syria, where Demetrius Nicator was 
defeated by Alexander Zebina. It is the modern 
Damas, or Sham, inhabited by about 80,000 souls. 
Lucan. 3, v. 215. — Justin. 36, c. 2. — Mela, 1* 

C. II. 

Damasla, a town called also Augusta, now Augs- 
burg, in Swabia, on the Lech. 

Damasichthon, a king of Thebes. Paus. 9, 

c. 5« 

Damaslppus, a captain in Philip’s army. 

A senator who accompanied Juba when he 

entered Utica in triumph. Caes. Bell. Civ. 2. 

A great enemy of Sulla. Paterc. 2, c. 22, An 

orator. Juv. 3, v. 185. A merchant of old 

seals and vessels, who, after losing his all in un- 
fortunate schemes in commerce, assumed the 
name and habit of a Stoic philosopher. Horai. 2, 

sat. 3. One of Niobe’s sons. * 

Damaslstr&tus, a king of Plataea, who buried 
Laius. Apollod. 3, c. 5. 

Damaslthynus, a son of Candaules, general in 

the army of Xerxes. Herodot. 7, c. 98. A 

king of Calyndae, sunk in his ship by Artemisia. 
Id. 8, c. 87. 

Damastes, a man of Sigaeum, disciple of 
Hellanicus about the age of Herodotus, &c. 

Dionys. A famous robber. Vid. Procrustes. 

Damastor, a Trojan chief, killed by Patroclus 
at the siege of Troy. Homer. II. 16, v. 416. 

Damla, a surname of Cybcle. A woman to 

whom the Epidaurians raised a statue. Herodot, 
5, c. 82. 

Damias, a sculptor of Clitor, in Arcadia, in 
the age of Lysander. Paus. xo, c. 9. 

Damippus, a Spartan taken by Marcellus as 
he sailed out of the port of Syracuse. He dis- 
covered to the enemy that a certain part of the 
city was negligently guarded, and in consequence 
of this discovery Syracuse was taken. Polyaen. 
Damls, a man who disputed with Aristodemus 
the right of reigning over the Messenians. Paus, 
4, c. 10. 

Damnli, a people at the north of Britain. 
Damnonli, a people of Britain, who lived in the 
modern Devonshire. 

Damndrlx, a celebrated Gaul in the interest 
of Julius Caesar, &c. 

Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, who, by order 
of her father, devoted her life to perpetual celi- 
bacy, and induced others to follow her example. 
Pythagoras at his death entrusted her' with all 
thc_ secrets of his philosophy, and gave her the 
unlirnitod care of his compositions, under the 
romisc that she would never part with them, 
he faithfully obeyed his injunctions ; and 
though in the extreraest poverty, she refused to 
obtain money by the violation of her father’s 
commands. Laert. in Pythag, 

Damdcles, one of the flatterers of Dionysius 
the elder, of Sicily. Ho admired the tyrant’s 
wealth, and pronounced him the happiest man 
on earth. Dionysius prevailed upon him to 
undertake for a while the charge of royalty, and 
bo convinced of the happiness which a sovereign 
enjoyed. Damocles ascended the throne, and 
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while he gazed upon the wealth and splendour 
that surrounded him, he perceived a sword hang- 
ing over his head by a horse hair. This so terri- 
fied him that all his imaginary felicity vanished 
at once, and he begged Dionysius to remove h i m 
from a situation which exposed his life to such 
fears and dangers. Cic. in Tuscul. 5, c. 21. 
Damocrates, a hero, &c. Plut. in Arist. 
Damocrita, a Spartan matron, wife of Alcip- 
pus, who severely punished her enemies who had 
banished her husband, &c- Plut. in Parall. 
Damocritus, a timid general of the Achaeans, 
&c. Pans. 7, c. 13. A Greek writer who com- 

posed two treatises, one upon the art of drawing 
an army in battle array, and the other concerning 

the Jews. A man who wrote a poetical treatise 

upon medicine. 

Damon, a victor at Olympia, Olymp. 102. 

Paus. 4, c. 27. A poet and musician of Athens, 

intimate with Pericles, and distinguished for his 
knowledge of goverriment and fondness for disci- 
pline. He was banished for his intrigues about 

430 B.C. C. Nep. 15, c. 2. — Plut. in Pericl. ^A 

Pythagorean philosopher, very intimate with 
Pythias. When he had been condemned to death 
by Dionysius, he obtained from the t3n-ant leave 
to go and settle his domestic affairs, on promise 
of returning at a stated hour to the place of 
execution. Pythias pledged himself to undergo 
the punishment which was to be inflicted on 
Damon, should he not return in time, and he 
consequently delivered himself into the hands of 
the tyrant. Damon returned at the appointed 
moment, and Dionysius was so struck with the 
fidelity of those two friends that he remitted the 
punishment and entreated them to permit him 
to share their friendship and enjoy their con- 
fidence. Val. Max. 4, c. 7, ^A man of Chaero- 

nea, who killed a Roman offlcer, and was 
murdered by his fellow-citizens. Plut. in dm. 
A Cyrenean, who wrote a history of philo- 
sophy. Laert. 

Damophantus, a general of Elis in the age of 
Philopoemen. Plut. in Phil. 

Damophila, a poetess of Lesbos, wife of 
Pamphilus. She was intimate with Sappho, and 
not only wrote hymns in honour of Diana and of 
the gods, but opened a school where the younger 
persons of her sex were taught the various powers 
of music and poetry. Philostr. 

Damophilus, a historian. Diod. A Rho- 

dian general against the fleet of Demetrius. Diod. 
20. 

Damdphon, a sculptor of Messenia. Paus. 7, 
c. 23. 

Damostr^tus, a philosopher who wrote a 
treatise concerning fishes. Aelian. V. H. 13, 
c. 21. 

DamoxSnus, a comic writer of Athens. A then. 

3. A boxer of Syracuse, banished for killing 

his adversary. Paus. 8, c. 40. 

Damyrias, a river of Sicily. Plut. in Timol. 
Dana, a large town of Cappadocia. 

Dan&ce, the name of the piece of money which 
Charon required to convey the dead over the 
Styx. Suidas. 

D^nae, the daughter of Acrisius king of Argos 
by Eurydice. She was confined in a brazen tower 
by her father, who had been told by an oracle 
that his daughter’s son would put him to death. 
His endeavours to prevent Danae from becoming 
a mother proved fruitless ; and Jupiter, who was 
enamoured of her, introduced himself to her bed 
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by changing himself into a golden showej From 
his embraces Danae had a son, with whom she 
was exposed on the sea by her father. The wind 
drove the bark which carried her to the coasts of 
the island of Seriphus, where she was saved by 
some fishermen, and carried to Polydectes king 
of the place, whose brother called Dictys educated 
the child called Perseus, and tenderly treated the 
mother. Polydectes fell in love with her ; but as 
he was afraid of her son, he sent him to conquer 
the Gorgons, pretending that he wished Medusa’s 
head to adorn the nuptials which he was going 
to celebrate with Hippodamia the daughter of 
Oenomaus. When Perseus had victoriously 
finished his expedition, he retired to Argos with 
Danae, to the house of Acrisius, whom he inad- 
vertently killed. Some suppose that it was 
Proetus the brother of Acrisius who introduced 
Hmself to Danae in the brazen tower; and 
instead of a golden shower, it was maintained 
that the keepers of Danae were bribed by the 
gold of her seducer. Virgil mentions that Danae 
came to Italy with some fugitives of Argos, and 
that she founded a city called Ardea. Ovid. Met. 
4, V. 611. Art. Am. 3, v. 415. Amor. 2, el. rp, 
V. 27. — Horat. 3, od. 16. — Homer. II. 14, v. 319. — 
Apollod. 2, c. 2 & 4. — Stat. Theb. r, v. 255. — Virg. 

Aen. 7, V. 410. ^A daughter of Leontium, 

mistress to Sophron governor of Ephesus. ^A 

daughter of Danaus, to whom Neptune offered 
violence. 

D^nai, a name given to the people of Argos, and 
promiscuously to all the Greeks, from Danaus 
their king. Virg. & Ovid, passim. 

D&naides, the 50 daughters of Danaus king of 
Argos. When their uncle Aegyptus came from 
Egypt with his 50 sons, they were promised in 
marriage to their cousins ; but before the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials, Danaus, who had been 
informed by an oracle that he was to be killed by 
the hands of one of his sons-in-law, made his 
daughters solemnly promise that they would 
destroy their husbands. They were provided 
with daggers by their father, and aU, except 
Hypermnestra, stained their hands with the 
blood of their cousins the first night of their 
nuptials ; and as a pledge of their obedience to 
their father’s injunctions, they presented >iim 
each with the head of the murdered sons of 
Aegyptus. Hypermnestra was summoned to 
appear before her father and answer for her dis- 
obedience in suffering her husband L5naceus to 
escape, but the unanimous voice of the people 
declared her innocent, and in consequence of 
her honourable acquittal, she dedicated a temple 
to the goddess of Persuasion. The sisters were 
purified of this murder by Mercury and Minerva, 
by order of Jupiter ; but according to the more 
received opinion, they were condemned to severe 
punishment in hell, and were compelled to fill 
with water a vessel full of holes, so that the 
water ran out as soon as poured into it, and 
therefore their labour was infinite and their 
punishment eternal. The names of the Danaides 
and their husbands were as follows, according to 
Apollodorus : Amymone married Enceladus ; 
Automate, Busiris ; Agave, Lycus ; Scea, Day- 
phron ; Hippodamia, Ister ; Rhodia, Chalcedon; 
Calyce, another Lynceus ; Gorgophone, Proteus ; 
Cleopatra^ Agenor ; Asteria, Chaetus ; Glauce, 
Aleis ; Hippodamia, Diacorytes ; Hippomedusa, 
Alcmenon ; Gorge, Hippothous ; Iphimedusa, 
Euchenor; Rhode, Hippolytus; Pirene, Aga- 
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ptolemus ; Cercestis, Dorion ; Pharte, Eury- 
damas ; Muestra, Aegius; Euippe, Arigius; 
Anaxibia, Archelaus ; Nelo, Melachus ; Clite, 
Clitus ; Stenele, Stenelus ; Chrysippe, Chry- 
sippus ; Autonoe, Eurylochus ; Theano, Phantes; 
Electra, Peristhenes ; Eurydice, Dryas ; Glau- 
cippe, Potamon ; Autholea, Cisseus ; Cleodora, 
Lixus ; Euippe, Imbrus ; Erata, Bromius ; 
Stygne, Polyctor; Bryce, Chthonius ; Actea, 
Peripbas ; Podarce, Oeneus ; Dioxippe, Aegyp- 
tus ; Adyte, Menalces ; Ocypete, Lampus ; 
Pilarge, Idmoa ; Hippodice, Idas ; Adiante, 
Daiphron ; Callidia, Pandion ; Oeme, Arbelus ; 
Celena, Hixibius; Hyperia, Hippocoristes. The 
heads of the sons of Aegyptus were buried at 
Argos ; but their bodies were left at Lema, where 
the murder had been committed. Apollod. 2, 
c. I. — Horat.>^, od. ii. — Strab. 8. — Paus. 2, c. 16. 
— Hy gin. fab. 168, &c. 

Dan&la, a castle of Galatia. 

Danapris, now the Dnieper, a name given in the 
middle ages to the Borysthenes, as Danasfer, the 
Dneister, was applied to the Tyras. 

D&naus, a son of Belus and Anchinoe, who, 
after his father’s death, reigned conjointly with 
his brother Aegyptus on the throne of Egypt. 
Some time after, a difference arose between the 
brothers, and Danaus set sail with his 50 daugh- 
ters in quest of a settlement. He visited Rhodes, 
where he consecrated a statue to Minerva, and 
arrived safe on the coast of Peloponnesus, where 
he was hospitably received by Gelanor king of 
Argos. Gelanor had lately ascended the throne, 
and thirst years of his reign were marked with 
dissensions with his subjects. Danaus took ad- 
vantage of Gelanor’s unpopularity, and obliged 
him to abdicate the crown. In Gelanor, the race 
of the Inachidae was extinguished, and the 
Belides began to reign at Argos in Danaus. 
Some authors say that Gelanor voluntarily re- 
signed the crown to Danaus, on account or the 
wrath of Neptune, who had dried up all the 
waters of Argolis to punish the impiety of 
Inachus. The success of Danaus invited the 
50 sons of Aegyptus to embark for Greece. They 
were kindly received by their uncle, who, either 
apprehensive of their number, or terrified by an 
oracle which threatened his ruin by one of his 
sous-in-law, caused his daughters, to whom they 
were promised in marriage, to murder them the 
first night of their nuptials. His fatal orders were 
executed, but Hypermnestra alone spared the life 
of Lynceus. Via. Danaides. Danaus at first 
persecuted Lynceus with unremitted fury, but he 
was afterwards reconciled to him, and he acknow- 
ledged him for his son-in-law and successor, after 
a reign of 50 years. He died about 1425 years 
before the Christian era, and after death he was 
honoured with a splendid monument in the town 
of Argos, which still existed in the age of Pau- 
sanias. According to Aeschylus, Danaus left 
Egypt not to be present at the marriage of his 
daughters with the sons of his brother, a connec- 
tion which he deemed unlawful and impious, and 
his daughters afterwards took refuge at Argos. 
The ship in which Danaus came to Greece was 
called Armais, and was the first that had ever 
appeared there. It is said that the use of pumps 
was first introduced into Greece by Danaus. 
Apollod. 2, c. I. — Paus. 2, c. 19. — Hygin. fab. 
168, &c. — Herodot. 2, c. gx, &c., 7, c. 94. 
Dandfiri, or Dandarldae, certain dwellers near 
mount Caucasus. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 18, 


Dandon, a man of Illyricum, who, as Pliny % 
c. 48, reports, lived 500 years. 

Ddniibius, a celebrated river, the greatest in 
Europe, which rises, according to Herodotus, 
near the town of Pyrene, in the country of the 
Celtae, and after flowing through the greater 
part of Europe, falls into the Euxine sea. The 
Greeks called it Ister ; but the Romans distin- 
guished it by the appellation of the Danube, from 
its source to the middle of its course ; and from 
thence to its mouths they called it Ister, like the 
Greeks. It falls into the Euxine through seven 
mouths, or six according to others. Herodotus 
mentions five, and modem travellers discover 
only two. The Danube was generally supposed 
to be the northern boundary of the Roman 
empire in Europe ; and, therefore, several castles 
were erected on its banks, to check the incursions 
of the barbarians. It was worshipped as a deity 
by the Scythians. According to modern geo- 
graphy, the Danube rises in Swabia, and after 
receiving about 40 navigable rivers, finishes a 
course of 1600 miles by emptying itself into the 
Black sea. Dionys. Perieg. — Herodot. 2, c. 33. 
1 . 4, c. 48, &c. — Strab. 4. — Plin. 4, c. 12. — 
Ammian. 23. 

Dadchus, an officer of Philip, &c. Plut. in 
Demosth. 

Daphnae, a town in Egypt on one of the mouths 
of the Nile, 16 miles from Pelusium. Herodot. 2, 
c. 30. 

Daphnaeus, a general of Syracuse, against 
Carthage. Polyaen. 5. 

Daphne, a daughter of the river Peneus or of 
the Ladon by the goddess Terra, of whom Apollo 
became enamoured. This passion had been raised 
by Cupid, with whom Apollo, proud of his late 
conquest over the serpent Python, had disputed 
the power of his darts. Daphne heard with 
horror the addresses of the god, and endeavoured 
to remove herself from his importunities by flight. 
Apollo pursued her ; and Daphne, fearful of being 
caught, entreated the assistance of the gods, who 
changed her into a laurel. Apollo crowned his 
head with the leaves of the laurel, and ordered 
that that tree should be for ever sacred to his 
divinity. Some say that Daphne was admired by 
Leucippus, son of Oenomaus king of Pisa, who, 
to be in her company, disguised his sex, and 
attended her in the woods, in the habit of a 
huntress. Leucippus gained Daphne’s esteem and 
love ; but Apollo, who was his powerful rival, 
discovered his sex, and Leucippus was killed by 
the companions of Diana. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 452, 

&c. — Parthen. Erotic, c. 15. — Paus. 8, c. 20. 

A daughter of Tiresias priestess in the temple of 
Delphi, supposed by some to be the san)e as 
Man to. She was consecrated to the service of 
Apollo by the Epigoni, or, according to others, 
by the goddess Tellus. She was called Sibyl, on 
account of the wildness of her looks and expres- 
sions when she delivered oracles. Her oracles 
were generally in verse, and Homer, according 
to some accounts, has introduced much of her 
poetry in his compositions. Diod. 4.— Paws. 10, 
(j. 5. A, famous grove near Antioch, -conse- 

crated to voluptuousness and luxury. 
DaphnSphdrla, a festival in honour of Apollo, 
celebrated every ninth year by the Boeotians. 
It was then usual to adorn an olive bough with 
garlands of laurel and other flowers, and place 
on the top a brazen globe, on which were sus- 
pended smaller ones. In the middle were placed 
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a number of crowns, and a globe of inferior size, 
and the bottom was adorned with a saffron- 
coloured garment. The globe on the top repre- 
sented the sun, or Apollo ; that in the middle was 
an emblem of the moon, and the others of the 
stars. The crowns, which were 65 in number, 
represented the sun's annual revolutions. This 
bough was carried in solemn procession by a 
beautiful youth of an illustrious family, whose 
parents were both living. The youth was dressed 
m rich garments which reached to the ground, 
his hair hung loose and dishevelled, his head was 
covered with a golden crown, and he wore on his 
feet shoes called iphicratidaef from Iphicrates, an 
Athenian who first invented them. He was 
called Sa(f>vv4>opo^t laurel-bearer ^ and at that time 
he executed the of&ce of priest of Apollo. He 
was preceded by one of his nearest relations, 
bearing a rod adorned with garlands, and behind 
him followed a train of virgins, with branches in 
their hands. In this order the procession ad- 
vanced as far as the temple of Apollo, sumamed 
Ismenius, where supplicatory hymns were sung 
to the god. The festiv^ owed its origin to the 
following circumstance When an oracle advised 
the Aetolians, who inhabited Ame and the ad- 
jacent country, to abandon their ancient posses- 
sions and go in quest of a settlement, they 
invaded the Theban territories, which at that 
time were pillaged by an army of Pelasgians. As 
the celebration of Apollo’s festivals was near, 
both nations, who religiouJy observed it, laid 
aside sdl hostilities, and according to custom, cut 
down laurel boughs from mount Helicon and in 
the neighbourhood of the river Melas, and walked 
in procession in honour of the divinity. The day 
that this solemnity was observed, Polemates, the 
general of the Boeotian arm;^, saw a youth in a 
dream who presented him with a complete suit 
of armour and commanded the Boeotians to 
offer solemn prayers to Apollo, and walk in pro- 
cession with laurel boughs in their hands every 
ninth year. Three days after this dream, the 
Boeotian general made a sally, and cut off the 
greater part of the besiegers, who were compelled 
by this blow to relinquish their enterprise- Pole- 
mates immediately instituted a novennial festival 
to the god who seemed to be the patron of the 
Boeotians. Paus. Boeotic., &c. 

Daphnis, a shepherd of Sicily, son of Mercury 
by a Sicilian nymph. He was educated by the 
nymphs, Pan taught him to sing and play upon 
the pipe, and the Muses inspired him with the 
love of poetry. It was supposed that he was the 
first who wrote pastoral poetry, in which his suc- 
cessor Theocritus so happily excelled. He was 
oxtremely fond of hunting ; and at his death five 
of his dogs, from their attachment to him, refused 
all food, and pined away. From the celebrity 
of this shepherd, the name of Daphnis has been 
appropriated by the poets, ancient and modern, 
to express a person fond of rural employments 
and the peaceful innocence which accompanies 
the tending of flocks. Aelian. V. H. 10, c. 18. — 

Diod, 4. There was another shepherd on 

mount Ida of the same name changed into a 

rock, according to Ovid. Met. 4, v. 275. ^A 

servant of Nicocrates tyrant of Cyrene, &c. 

Polyaen. 8. A grammarian. Sueton. de Gr. 

A son of Paris and Oenone. 

Daphnus, a river of Locris, into which the body 
of Hesiod was thrown after his murder. Plut. 
de Symp. A physician who preferred a supper 
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to a dinner, because he supposed that the moon 
assisted digestion. Athen. 7. 

BarSba, a town of Arabia. 

Darantasia, a town of Belgic Gaul, called also 
Forum Claudii, and now Moiiers. 

Daraps, a king of the Gangaridae. Place. 6, 
V. 67. 

Dardani, the inhabitants of Dardania. Also 

a people of Moesia, very hostile to the neigh- 
bouring power of Macedonia. Liv. 26, c. 25. 
1 . 27, c. 33. 1 . 31, c. 28. 1 . 40, c. 57. — PUn. 4, c. r. 
Dardania, a town or country of Troas, from 
which the Trojans were called Dardani and Dar- 
danidae. There is also a country of the same 
name near Illyricum. This appellation is also 
applied to Samothrace. Virg. & Ovid, passim . — 
Strah. 7. 

Dard&nides, a name given to Aeneas, as 
descended from Dardanus. The word, in the 
plural number, is applied to the Trojan women. 
Virg. Aen. 

Dardaniuin, a promontory of Troas, called 
from the small town of Dardanus, about seven 
miles from Abydos. The two castles built on 
each side of the strait by the emperor Mohammed 
IV., A.D. 1659, gave the name of Dardanelles to 
the place. Strab. 13. 

Dardanus, a son of Jupiter and Electra, who 
killed his brother lasius to obtain the Idngdom 
of Etruria after the death of his reputed father 
Corytus, and fled to Samothrace, and thence to 
Asia Minor, where he married Batia the daughter 
of Teucer king of Teucria. After the death of his 
father-in-law he ascended the throne, and reigned 
62 years. He built the city of Dardania, and was 
reckoned the founder of the kingdom of Troy. 
He was succeeded by Erichthonius. According 
to some, Corybas his nephew accompanied him 
to Teucria, where he introduced the worship of 
Cybele. Dardanus taught his subjects to worship 
Minerva ; and he gave them two statues of the 
goddess, one of which is well known by the name 
of Palladium. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 167. — Paus. 7, 
c, 4. — Hygin. fab. 155 & 275 * — Apollod. 3. — 

Homer. II. 20. ^A Trojan killed by Achilles. 

Homer. II. 20, v. 460. 

Dard&rll, a nation near the Palus Maeotis, 
Plut. in Lucull. 

Dares, a Phrygian who Hved during the Trojan 
war, in which he was engaged, and of which he 
wrote the history in Greek. This history was 
extant in the age of Aelian ; the Latin transla- 
tion, now extant, is universally believed to be 
spurious, though it is attributed by some to 

Cornelius Nepos. Homer. II. 5, v. 10 & 27. 

One of the companions of Aeneas, descended 
from Amycus, and celebrated as a pugilist at the 
funeral games in honour of Hector, where he 
killed Butes. He was killed by Turnus in Italy. 
Virg. Aen. 5, v. 369. 1 . 12, v. 363. 

DarStls, a country of Macedonia. 

Darla, a town in Mesopotamia. 

Dariaves, the name of Darius in Persian. 
Strab. 16. 

Darlobrlgum, a town of* Gaul, now Vannes 
in Brittany. 

Daritae, a people of Persia. Herodot. 3, c. 92. 
Darius, a noble satrap of Persia, son of Hys- 
taspes, who conspired with six other noblemen to 
destroy Smerdis, who usurped the crown of Persia 
after the death of Cambyses. On the murder of 
the usurper, the seven conspirators universally 
agreed that he whose horse neighed first should 
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be appoiated king. In consequence of this resolu- 
tion the groom of Darius previously led his 
master’s horse to a mare at a place near which 
the seven noblemen were to pass. On the morrow 
before sunrise, when they proceeded all together, 
the horse, recollecting the mare, suddenly 
neighed ; and at the same time a clap of thunder 
was heard, as if in approbation of the choice. 
The noblemen dismounted from their horses, and 
saluted Darius king ; and a resolution was made 
among them that the king’s wives and concubines 
should be taken from no other family but that 
of the conspirators, and that they should for ever 
enjoy the unlimited privilege of being admitted 
into 'the king’s presence without previous intro- 
duction. Darius was 29 years old when he 
ascended the throne, and he soon distinguished 
himself by his activity and military accomplish- 
ments. He besieged Babylon, which he took 
after a siege of 20 months, by the artifices of 
Zopyrus. From thence he marched against the 
Scythians, and in his way conquered Thrace. 
This expedition was unsuccessful ; and, after 
several losses and disasters in the wilds of Scythia, 
the king retired with shame, and soon after 
turned his arms against the Indians, whom he 
subdued. The burning of Sardis, which was a 
Grecian colony, incensed the Athenians, and a 
war was kindled between Greece and Persia. 
Darius was so exasperated against the Greeks, 
that a servant every evening, by his order, re- 
peated these words : “ Remember, O king, to 
punish the Athenians.” Mardonius, the king’s 
son-in-law, was entrusted with the care of the 
war, but his army was destroyed by the Thra- 
cians ; and Darius, more animated by his loss, 
sent a more considerable force, under the com- 
mand of Datis and Artaphernes. They were 
conquered at the celebrated battle of Marathon, 
by 10,000 Athenians ; and the Persians lost in 
that expedition no less than 206,000 men. 
Darius was not disheartened by this severe blow, 
but he resolved to carry on the war in person, 
and immediately ordered a still larger army to 
be levied. He died in the midst of his prepara- 
tions, 4.85 B.C., after a reign of 36 years, in the 
65th year of his age. Herodot. i, 2, &c. — Died. i. 
— Justin. 1, c. 9. — Plut. in Arist. — C. Nep. in 

M'iltiad. The second king of Persia, of that 

name, was also called Ochus or Nothus, because 
he was the illegitimate son of Artaxerxes by a 
concubine. Soon after the murder of Xerxes he 
ascended the throne of Persia, and married 
Parysatis his sister, a cruel and ambitious woman, 
by whom he had Artaxerxes Memnon, Amestris, 
and Cyrus the younger. He carried on many 
wars with success, under the conduct of his 
generals and of his son Cyrus. He died 404 B.C., 
after a reign of 19 years, and was succeeded by 
his son Artaxerxes, who asked him on his death- 
bed, what had been the guide of his conduct in 
the management of the empire, that he might 
imitate him, ” The dict.ates of justice and of 
religion,” replied the expiring rnonarcK Justin.. 
5, c. xi.-~-~Diod. 12.— — The third of that name 
was the last king of Persia, surnamed Codo- 
fnannus. He was son of Arsanes and .Sysigambis, 
and descended from Darius Nothus. The eunuch 
Bagoas raised him to the tlirone, though not 
nearly allied to the royal family, in hopes that 
he would be subservient to his will ; but he 
prepared to poison him when ho saw him despise 
his advice and aim at independence, Darius 


discovered his perfidy, and m^ade him drink the 
poison which he had prepared against his life. 
The peace of Darius was early disturbed, and 
Alexander invaded Persia to avenge the injuries 
which the Greeks had suffered from the pre- 
decessors of Darius. The king of Persia met his 
adversary in person, at the head of 600,000 men. 
This army was remarkable more for its opulence 
and luxury than for the military courage of its 
soldiers ; and Athenaeus mentions that the camp 
of Darius was crowded with 277 cooks, 29 waiters, 
87 cup-bearers, 40 servants to perfume the king, 
and 66 to prepare garlands and flowers to deck 
the dishes and meat which appeared on the royal 
table. With these forces Darius met Alexander. 
A battle was fought near the Granicus, in which 
the Persians were easily defeated. Another was 
soon after fought near Issus ; and Alexander left 
110,000 of the enemy dead on the field of battle, 
and took among the prisoners of war, the mother, 
wife, and children of Darius. The darkness of 
the night favoured the retreat of Darius, and he 
saved himself by flying in disguise, on the horse 
of his armour-bearer. These losses weakened, 
but did not discourage Darius. He assembled 
another more powerful army, and the last decisive 
battle was fought at Arbela. The victory was 
long doubtful ; but the intrepidity of Alexander, 
and the superior valour of the Macedonians, pre- 
vailed over the effeminate Persians ; and Darius, 
sensible of his disgrace and ruin, fled towards 
Media. His misfortunes were now completed. 
Bessus the governor of Bactriana took away his 
life, in hope of succeeding him on the throne; 
and Darius was found by the Macedonians in his 
chariot, covered with wounds, and almost ex- 
piring, 331 B.C. He asked for water, and 
exclaimed, when, he received it from the hand of 
a Macedonian, ” It is the greatest of my mis- 
fortunes that I cannot reward thy humanity. 
Beg Alexander to accept my warmest thanks for 
the tenderness with which ho has treated my 
wretched family, whilst I am doomed to perish 
by the hand of a man whom I have loaded with 
kindness.” These words of the dying monarch 
were reported to Alexander, who covered the 
dead body with his own mantle, and honoured 
it with a most magnificent funeral. The traitor 
Bessus met with a due punishment from the 
conqueror, who continued his kindness to the 
unfortunate family of Darius. Darius has been 
accused of imprudence, for the imperious and 
arrogant manner in which he wrote his letters 
to Alexander, in the midst of his misfortunes. In 
him the empire of Persia was extinguished 228 
years after it had been first founded by Cyrus 
the Great. Diod. 17. — Plut. in Alex, — Justin. 

10, II, &c. — Curtius, A son of Xerxes, who 

married Artaynta, and was killed by Artabanus. 
Herodot. 9, c. loS. —Diod. ii. — -A son of Arta- 
xerxes, declared successor to the throne, as being 
the eldest prince. He conspired against his father’s 
life, and was ( apitally punished. Pint, in Artax. 
Dascon, a man who founded Camarina. 
Thucyd. 6, c. 5. 

Dascylitis, a province of Persia. Xd. i, c. 129. 
Dascyius, the father of (J-ygos. Herodot, i, c. 8. 
Dasea, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8 , c. 27. 
Dasius, a chief of Salapia, who favoured Han- 
nibal, Liv. 26, 0. 38. 

Dassari^tae, Dassarltae, DassarSni, or 
Dassarltl, a people of Illyricum, or Macedonia. 
XHut. in Flam, 
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DatSmes, soa of Camissaxes, governor of Caria 
and general of the armies of Artaxerxes. The 
influence of his enemies at court obliged him to 
fly for safety, after he had greatly signalized him- 
self by his mihtary exploits. He took up arms 
in Ms ovm defence, and the king made war 
against him. He was treacherously killed by 
Mithridates, who had invited him under pretence 
of entering into the most inviolable connection 
and friendship, 362 B.C. C. Nep. in Datam. 
Dataphemes, one of the friends of Bessus. 
After the murder of Darius, he betrayed Bessus 
into Alexander’s hands. He also revolted from 
the conqueror, and was delivered up by the 
Dahae. Curt. 7, c. 5 & 8. 

Datis, a general of Darius I., sent with an army 
of 200,000 foot and 10,000 horse against the 
Greeks, in conjunction with Artaphernes. He 
was defeated at the celebrated battle of Marathon 
by Miltiades, and some time after put to death 
by the Spartans. C. Nep. in Milt. 

Datos, or Baton, a town of Thrace, on a small 
eminence, near the Strymon. There is in the 
neighbourhood a fruitful plain, from which 
Proserpine, according to some, was carried away 
by Pluto. That city was so rich that the 
ancients generally made use of the word Datos to 
express abundance. When the king of Macedonia 
conquered it he called it Philippi, after his own 
name. Appian. de Civ. 

_ Baulis, a nymph, from whom the city of Daulis 
in Phocis, anciently called Anacris, received its 
name. It was there that Philomela and Procne 
made Tereus eat the flesh of his son, and hence 
the nightingale, into which Philomela was 
changed, is often called Daulias avis. Ovid. ep. 
I 5 > v. 154. — Strab. 9. — Paus. 10, c. 4. — Ptol. 3, 
c. 15. — Liv. 32, c. 18, — Plin. 4, c. 3. 

Bauni, a people in the eastern part of Italy, 
conquered by Daunus, from whom they received 
their name. 

Baunia, a name given to the northern parts of 
Apulia, on the coast of the Adriatic. It receives 
its name from Daunus, who settled there, and is 
now called Capitanata. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 146. — 
Sil. 9, V. 500. 1 . 12, V. 429. — Horat. 4, od. 6, v. 27. 

Juturna, the sister of Turnus, was called 

Daunia, after she had been made a goddess by 
Jupiter. Virg. Aen. 12, v. 139 & 785. 

Daunus, a son of Pilumnus and Danae. He 
came from lllyricum into Apulia, where he 
reigned over part of the country, which from 
him was called Daunia, and he was still on the 
throne when Diomedes came to Italy. Ptol. 3, 

c. 1. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Strab. 5. A river of 

Apulia, now Carapelle. Horat. 3, od, 30. 
Baurifer, or Baurises, a brave general of 
Darius, treacherously killed by the Carians. 
Herodot. 5, c. 116, &c. 

Bavara- a hill near mount Taurus, in Asia 
Minor. 

.Davus, a comic character in the Andria of 
Terence. Horat. i, sat. 10, v. 40. 

Debae, a nation of Arabia. Diod. 3. 
Becapdlis, a district of Judaea, from its 10 
cities. Plin. 5, c. 18. 

Deceb&lus, a warlike king of the Daci, who 
made a successful war against Domitian. He 
was conquered by Trajan, Domitian’s successor, 
and he obtained peace. His active spirit again 
kindled rebellion, and the Roman emperor 
marched against him and defeated him. He 
destroyed himself, and his head was brought to 


Rome, and Dacia became a Roman province, 
A.D. 103. Dio. 68. 

Beceleum (or -ea), now Biala Castro, a small 
village of Attica, north of Athens ; which, when 
in the hands of the Spartans, proved a very 
galling garrison to the Athenians. The first part 
of the Peloponnesian war has occasionally been 
called Decelean, because for some time hostilities 
were carried on in its neighbourhood. C, Nep. 
7, c. 4- 

Bec 61 us, a man who informed Castor and 
Pollux that their sister, whom Theseus had 
carried away, was concealed at Aphidnae. Hero- 
dot. 9, c- 73- 

Becemvirl, 10 magistrates of absolute author- 
ity ainong the Romans. The privileges of the 
patricians raised dissatisfaction among the 
plebeians ; who, though freed from the power of 
the Tarquins, still saw that the administration of 
justice depended upon the will and caprice of 
their superiors, without any written statute to 
direct them, and convince them that they were 
governed with equity and impartiality. The 
tribunes complained to the senate, and demanded 
that a code of laws might be framed for the use 
and benefit of the Roman people. This petition 
was complied with, and three ambassadors were 
sent to Athens, and to all the other Grecian 
states, to collect the laws of Solon, and of the 
other celebrated legislators of Greece. Upon the 
return of the commissioners, it was universally 
agreed that 10 new magistrates, called decemviri, 
should be elected from the senate, to put the 
project into execution. Their power was abso- 
lute ; all other offices ceased after their election, 
and they presided over the city with regal author- 
ity. They were invested with the badges of the 
consul, in the enjoyment of which they succeeded 
by turns, and only one was preceded by the 
fasces, and had the power of assembling the 
senate and confirming decrees. The first decem- 
virs were Appius Claudius, T. Genutius, P. Sextus, 
Sp. Veturius, C. Julius, A. Manlius, Ser. Sulpitius 
Pluriatius, P. Sulpitius Camerinus, T. Romulus, 
Sp. Postumius, A.U.C. 303. Under them, the 
laws which had been exposed to public view, 
that every citizen might speak his sentiments, 
were publicly approved and ratified by the priests 
and augurs in the most solemn and religious 
manner. These laws were 10 in number, and 
were engraved on tables of brass ; two were 
afterwards added, and they were called the laws 
of the 12 tables, leges duodecim tabularum, and 
leges decemvir ales. The decemviral power, which 
was beheld by all ranks of people with the 
greatest satisfaction, was continued ; but in the 
third year after their creation the decemvirs 
became odious, on account of their tyranny ; and 
the attempt of Ap. Claudius to ravage Virginia 
was followed by the total abolition of the office. 
The people were so exasperated against them, 
that they demanded them from the senate, to 
burn them alive. Consuls were again appointed, 

and tranquillity re-established in the state. 

There were other oflicers in Rome, called decem- 
virs, who were originally appointed, in the 
absence of the praetor, to administer justice. 
Their appointment became afterwards necessary, 
and they generally assisted at sales called suh- 
hastationes, because a spear, hasta, was fixed at 
the door of the place where the goods were ex- 
posed to sale. They were called decemviri litibus 
judicandis. The officers whom Tarquin ap- 
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pointed to guard the Sibylline books were also 
called decemviri. They were originally two in 
number, called duumviri, till the year of Rome 
388, when their number was increased to 10, five 
of whom were chosen from the plebeians, and 
five from the patricians. Sulla increased their 
number to 15, called guindecemvirs. 

Decetia, a town of Gaul. Caes. 

Decia lex, was enacted by M. Decius the tribune, 
A.U.C. 442, to empower the people to appoint 
two proper persons to fit and repair the fleets. 
Decidius Saxa (L.), a Celtiberian in Caesar’s 
camp. Caes. Bell. Civ. i. 

Declneus, a celebrated soothsayer. Strab. 16. 
Becius Mus, a celebrated Roman consul, who, 
after many glorious exploits, devoted himself to 
the gods for the safety of his country, in a battle 
against the Latins, 338 B.C. His son Decius 
imitated his example, and devoted himself in like 
manner in his fourth consulship, when fighting 
against the Gauls and Samnites, 296 B.C. His 
grandson also did the same in the wars against 
Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, 280 B.C. This 
action of devoting oneself was of infinite service 
to the state. The soldiers were animated by the 
example, and induced to follow with intrepidity 
a commander who, arrayed in an unusual dress, 
and addressing himself to the gods with solemn 
invocation, rushed into the thickest part of the 
enemy to meet his fate. Liv. 8, 9, &c. — Val. 
Max. 5, c. 6. — Polyb. 2. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 824. 

Brutus, conducted Caesar to the senate- 

house the day that he was murdered. Cn. 

Metius 0 ‘ Trajanus, a native of Pannonia, sent 
by the emperor Philip to appease a sedition in 
Moesia. Instead of obeying his master’s com- 
mand, he assumed the imperial purple, and soon 
after marched against him, and at his death 
became the only emperor. He signalized himself 
against the Persians ; and when he marched 
against the Goths, he pushed his horse in a deep 
marsh, from which he could not extricate him- 
self, and he perished with all his army by the 
darts of the barbarians, A.D. 251, after a reign 
of two years. This monarch enjoyed the char- 
acter of a brave man and of a great disciplin- 
arian ; and by his justice and exemplary life 
merited the title of Optimus, which a servile 
senate had lavished upon him. 

Decumatep agri, lands in Germany which paid 
the tenth of their produce to the Romans. 
Tacit. G. 29. 

Decurio, a subaltern officer in the Roman 
armies. He commanded a decuria, which con- 
sisted of 10 men, and was the tenth part of a 
centuria under a centurion, or the thirtieth part 
of a legio. The badge of the centurions was a 
vine rod or sapling, and each had a deputy called 
optio. There were certain magistrates in the 
provinces called decuriones municipales, who 
formed a body to represent the Roman senate in 
free and corporate towns. They numbered ten, 
whence the name ; and their duty extended to 
watch over the interest of their fellow-citizens, 
and to increase the revenues of the common- 
wealth. Their court was called curia decurionutn, 
and minor senaius ; and their decrees, called 
decreta decurionutn, were marked with D.D. 
at the top. They generally styled themselves 
civitatum patres curiales, and honoraii municipi- 
arum senator es. Th^ were elected with the same 
ceremonies as the Roman senators ; they were 
to be at least 25 years of age, and to be possessed 


of a certain sum of money. The election hap- 
pened on the calends of March. 

Deditam^nes, a friend of Alexander, made 
governor of Babylonia. Curt. 8, c. 3. 

Degis, a brother of Decebalus king of the Daci. 
He came as ambassador to the court of Domitian. 
Martial. 5, ep. 3. 

Dei&nira, a daughter of Oeneus king of Aetolia. 
Her beauty procured her many admirers, and her 
father promised to give her in marriage to him 
only who proved to be the strongest of all his 
competitors. Hercules obtained the prize, and 
married Deianira, by whom he had three chil- 
dren, the best known of whom is Hyllus. As 
Deianira was once travelling with her husband, 
they were stopped by the swollen streams of the 
Euenus, and the centaur Nessus offered Hercules 
to convey her safe to the opposite shore. The 
hero consented ; but no sooner had Nessus 
gained the bank, than he attempted to offer 
violence to Deianira, and to carry her away in 
the sight of her husband. Hercules, upon this, 
aimed from the other shore a poisoned arrow at 
the seducer, and mortally wounded him. Nessus, 
as he expired, wished to avenge his death upon 
his murderer ; and he gave Deianira his tunic, 
which was covered with blood, poisoned and 
infected by the arrow, observing that it had the 
power of reclaiming a husband from unlawful 
loves. Deianira accepted the present ; and when 
Hercules proved faithless to her bed, she sent 
him the centaur’s tunic, which instantly caused 
his death. Vid, Hercules. Deianira was so dis- 
consolate at the death of her husband, which she 
had ignorantly occasioned, that she destroyed 
herself. Ovid. Met. 8 & 9. — Diod. 4. — Senec. in 
Hercul. — Hygin. fab. 34. 

Deicoon, a Trojan prince, son of Pergasus, inti- 
mate with, Aeneas. He was killed by Aga- 
memnon. Homer. II. 4, v. 534. A son of 

Hercules and Megara. Apollod. 2, c. 7. 
DeidSmIa, a daughter of Lycomedes king of 
Scyros. She bore a son called Pyrrhus, or Neop- 
tolemus, to Achilles, who had been sent by Thetis 
to her father’s court, and lived there for a time 
in woman’s clothes, under the name of Pyrrha. 
Propert. 2, el. 9. — Apollod. 3, c. 13. A daugh- 

ter of Pyrrhus, killed by the Epirots. Polyaen. 

A daughter of Adrastus king of Argos, called 

also Hippodamia. 

DellSon, a companion of Hercules in his expedi- 
tion against the Amazons. Place. 5, v. 115. 
Beilochus, a son of Hercules. 

Delm&chus, a son of Nelcus and Chloris, was 
killed, with all his brothers, except Nestor, by 

Hercules. Apollod. i, c. 9. ^The father of 

Enarete. Id. 1, c. 7. 

Deidees, a son of Phraortes, by whose means 
the Modes delivered themselves from the yoke of 
the Assyrians. He presided as judge among his 
countrymen, and his great popularity and love of 
equity raised him to the throne, and he made 
himself absolute, 700 B.C- He Was succeeded 
by his son Phraortes, after a reign of 53 years. 
He built Ecbatana according to Herodotus, and 
surrounded it with seven different walls, in the 
middle of which was the royal palace. Herodot. 
I, c, 96, &:c, — Polyaen. 

Deidchus, a Greek captain killed by Paris in 
the Trojan war. Homer. II. 15, v. 341. 

D&ldne, the mother of Miletus by Apollo. Mi- 
letus is often called Deionides, on account of his 
mother. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 442. 
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BifSneus, a king of Phocis, who married Dio- 
mede daughter of Xuthus, by whom he had Dia. 
He gave his daughter Dia in marriage to Ixion^ 
who promised to make a present to his father-in- 
law. Deioneus accordingly visited the house of 
Ixion, and was thrown into a large hole filled 
with burning coal by his son-in-law. Hy gin, fab, 
48 & 241. — Apollod. I, c. 7 & 9. 1. 2, c. 4. 
Beidpeia, a nymph, the fairest of all the 14 
nymphs that attended upon Juno. The goddess 
promised her in marriage to Aeolus, the god of 
the winds, if he would destroy the fleet of Aeneas, 
which was sailing for Italy. Virg. Aen. i, v. 76. 

One of the attendant n3rmphs of Gyrene. 

Virg. G. 4, V. 343. 

BeiotSras, a governor of Galatia, made king 
of that province by the Roman people. In the 
civil wars of Pompey and Caesar, Deiotarus fol- 
lowed the interests of the former. After the 
battle of Pharsalia, Caesar severely reprimanded 
Deiotarus for his attachment to Pompey, de- 
prived him of part of his kingdom, and left h i m 
only the bare title of royalty. When he was 
accused by his grandson of attempts upon 
Caesar’s life, Cicero ably defended him in the 
Roman senate. He joined Brutus with a large 
army, and faithfully supported the republican 
cause. His wife was barren ; but fearing that 
her husband might die without issue, she pre- 
sented him with a beautiful slave, and tenderly 
educated, as her own, the children of this union. 
Deiotarus died in an advanced old age, Strab. 
12. — Lucan. 5, v. 55. 

Belphlla. Vid. Deipyle. 

Beiphdbe, a sibyl of Cumae, daughter of Glau- 
cus. It is supposed that she led Aeneas to the 
infernal regions. Vid. Sibyllae. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 36. 
Beiphdbus, a son of Priam and Hecuba, who, 
after the death of his brother Paris, married 
Helen. His wife unworthily betrayed him, and 
introduced into his chamber her old husband 
Menelaus, to whom she wished to reconcile her- 
self. He was shamefully mutilated and killed by 
Menelaus. He had highly distinguished himself 
during the war, especially in his two combats 
with Merion, and in that in which he slew 
Ascalaphus son of Mars. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 495. — 
Homer. II. 13. A son of Hippolytus, who puri- 

fied Hercules after -the murder of Iphitus. 
Apollod. 2, c. 6. 

Belphon, a brother of Triptolemus, son of Ce- 
leus and Metanira. When Ceres travelled over 
the world, she stopped at his father’s court and 
undertook to nurse him and bring him up. To 
reward the hospitality of Celeus, the goddess 
began to make his son immortal; and every 
evening she placed him on burning coals to purify 
him from whatever mortal particles he stiU pos- 
sessed. The uncommon growth of Deiphon 
astonished Metanira, who wished to see what 
Ceres did to make him so vigorous. She was 
frightened to see her son on burning coals, and 
the shrieks that she uttered disturbed the mys- 
terious operations of the goddess, and Deiphon 

perished in the flames. Apollod. i, c. 5. ^The 

husband of Hyrnetho, daughter of Temenus king 
of Argos. Id. 2, c. 7. 

Beiphontes, a general of Temenus, who took 

Epidauria, &c. Pans. 2, c. 12, A general of 

the Dorians, &.c. Polyaen. 

D 6 ip 5 !’le, a daughter of Adrastus, who married 
Tydeus, by whom she had Diomedes. Apollod. 
1, c. 8. 


Beipyius, a son of Sthenelus, in the Trojan war. 
Homer. II. 5. 

Beip; 3 ^ras, a Grecian chief during the Trojan 
war. Homer. II. 8. 

Beldon, a king of Mysia, defeated by Crassus. 
Bella, a festival celebrated every fifth year in 
the island of Delos, in honour of Apollo. It was 
first instituted by Theseus, who, at his return 
from Crete, placed a statue there, which he had 
received from .Ariadne. At the celebration, they 
crowned the statue of the goddess with garlands, 
appointed a choir of music, and exhibited horse- 
races. They afterwards led a dance, in which 
they imitated, by their motions, the various 
windings of the Cretan labyrinth, from which 
Theseus had extricated himself by Ariadne’s 

assistance. ^There was also another festival of 

the same name, yearly celebrated by the Athe- 
nians in Delos. It was also instituted by Theseus, 
who, when he was going to Crete, made a vow 
that if he returned victorious he would yearly 
visit in a solemn manner the temple of Delos. 
The persons employed in this annual procession 
were called Deliastae and Theori. The ship, the 
same which carried Theseus, and had been care- 
fully preserved by the Athenians, was called 
Theoria and Delias. When the ship was ready 
for the voyage, the priest of Apollo solemnly 
adorned the stem with garlands, and a universal 
lustration was made aU over the city. The Theori 
were crowned with laurel, and before them pro- 
ceeded men armed with axes, in commemoration 
of Theseus, who had cleared the way from Troe- 
zen to Athens and delivered the country firom 
robbers. When the ship arrived at Delos, they 
offered solemn sacrifices to the god of the island, 
and celebrated a festival in his honour. After 
this they retired to their ship, and sailed back to 
Athens, where all the people of the city ran in 
crowds to meet them. Every appearance of 
festivity prevailed at their approach, and the 
citizens opened their doors, and prostrated them- 
selves before the Deliastae, as they walked in 
procession. During this festival it was not law- 
ful to put to death any malefactor, and on that 
account the life of Socrates was prolonged for 
30 days. Xenophon. Memor. & in Conv. — Plut. 

in Phaed. — Senec. ep. 70. ^A surname of 

Diana, because she was bom in Delos. Virg. 
Eel. 3, V. 67. 

BSlifides, a son of Glaucus, killed by his 

brother Bellerophon. Apollod. 2, c. 3. ^The 

priestesses in Apollo’s temple. Homer. Hymn, 
ad Ap. 

Belium, a temple of Apollo. A town of 

Boeotia opposite Chalcis, famous for a battle 
fought there, 424 B.C., &c. Liv. 31, c. 45. 1. 35, 
c. 51- 

BSlius, a surname of Apollo, because he was 

born in Delos. Quint., an officer of Antony, 

who, when he was sent to cite Cleopatra before 
his master, advised her to make her appearance 
in the most captivating attire. The plan suc- 
ceeded. He afterwards abandoned his friend, 
and fled to Augustus, who received him with 
great kindness. Horace addressed 2 od. 3 to 
him. Plut. in Anton. 

Belmatius, FI. Jul., a nephew of Constantine 
the Great, honoured with the title of Caesar, and 
put in possession of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Achaia. His great virtues were unable to save 
him from a violent death, and he was assassinated 
by his own soldiers. 
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Delminium, a town of Dalmatia. Flor. 4, c. 12. 

Delos, one of the Cyclades to the north of 
Naxos, was variously called Lagia, Ortygia, 
Asteria, Chlamidia, Pelasgia, Pyrpyle, Cynthus, 
and Cynaethus, and now bears the name of 
Delo. It was called Delos because it suddenly 
made its appearance on the surface of the sea, by 
the power of Neptune, who, according to the 
mythologists, permitted Latona to bring forth 
there when she was persecuted all over the earth 
and could find no safe asylum. Vid. Apollo. 
The island is celebrated for the nativity of Apollo 
and Diana ; and the solemnity with which the 
festivals of these deities were celebrated there, by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring islands and 
of the continent, is well known. One of the altars 
of Apollo, in the island, was reckoned among the 
seven wonders of the world. It had been erected 
by Apollo when only four years old, and made 
with the horns of goats, killed by Diana on mount 
Cynthus. It was unlawful to sacrifice any living 
creature upon that altar, which was religiously 
kept pure from blood and every pollution. The 
whole island of Delos was held in such veneration 
that the Persians, who had pillaged and profaned 
all the temples of Greece, never offered violence 
to the temple of Apollo, but respected it with the 
most awful reverence. Apollo, whose image was 
in the shape of a dragon, delivered oracles there 
during the summer, in a plain manner, without 
any ambiguity or obscure meaning. No dogs, as 
Thucydides mentions, were permitted to enter 
the island. It was unlawful for a man to die, 
or for a child to be born there ; and when the 
Athenians were ordered to purify the place, they 
dug up all the dead bodies that had been interred 
there, and transported them to the neighbouring 
islands. An edict was also issued, which com- 
manded all persons labouring under any mortal 
or dangerous disease to be instantly removed to 
the adjacent island called Rhane. Some mytho- 
logists suppose that Asteria, who changed herself 
into a quail to avoid the importuning addresses 
of Jupiter, was metamorphosed into this island, 
originally called Ortygia. The people of Delos 
are described by Cicero Acad. 2, c. 16 & 18. 1 . 4, 
c. 18, as famous for rearing hens. Strah. 8 & 10. 
— Ovid. Met. 5, v. 329. 1 . 6, v. 333. — Mela, 2, c. 7. 
— Plin. 4, c. 12. — Plut. de Solert. Anim., &c. — 
Thucyd. 3, &c.—Virg. Aen. 3, v. y^.—Ptol. 3, 
c. 15. — Calhm. de Del. — Claudian. de 4 Cons. Hon. 

Delphi, now Casiri, a town of Phocis, situate 
in a valley at the south-west side of mount Par- 
nassus. It was also called Pytho, because the 
serpent Python was killed there ; and it received 
the name of Delphi from Delphus the son of 
Apollo. Some have also called it Parnassia Nape, 
the valley of Parnassus. It was famous for a 
temple of Apollo, and for an oracle celebrated in 
every age and country. The origin of the oracle, 
though fabulous, is described as something won- 
derful. A number of goats that were feeding on 
mount Parnassus came near a place which had a 
deep and long perforation. The steam which 
issued from the hole seemed to inspire the goats, 
and they played and frisked about in such an 
uncommon manner that the goat-herd was 
tempted to lean on the hole and see what mys- 
teries the place contained. He was immediately 
seized with a fit of enthusiasm, and his expres- 
sions were wild and extravagant, and passed for 
prophecies. This circumstance was soon known 
about the country, and many experienced the 


same enthusiastic inspiration. The place was 
revered, and a temple was soon after erected in 
honour of Apollo, and a city built. According to 
some accounts, Apollo was not the first who gave 
oracles there ; but Terra, Neptune, Themis, and 
Phoebe were in possession of the place before the 
son of Latona. The oracles were generally given 
in verse ; but when it had been sarcastically ob- 
served that the god and patron of poetry was the 
most imperfect poet in the world, the priestess 
delivered her answers in prose. The oracles were 
always delivered by a priestess called Pythia. 
Vid. Pythia. The temple was built and destroyed 
several times. It was customary for those who 
consulted the oracle to make rich presents to the 
god of Delphi ; and no monarch distinguished 
himself more by his donations than Croesus. 
This sacred repository of opulence was often the 
object of plunder, and the people of Phocis 
seized 10,000 talents from it, and Nero carried 
away no less than 500 statues of bronze, partly 
of the gods and partly of the most illustrious 
heroes. In another age, Constantine the Great 
removed its most splendid ornaments to his new 
capital. It was universally believed, and sup- 
ported by the ancients, that Delphi was in the 
middle of the earth ; and on that account it was 
called terrae umbilicus. This, according to myth- 
ology, was first found out by two doves, which 
Jupiter had let loose from the two extremities of 
the earth and which met at the place where the 
temple of Delphi was built. Apollon. 2, v. 706. — 
Diod. 16. — Plut. de Defect. Orac., &c. — Paus. 10, 
c. 6, &c. — Ovid. Met. 10, v. 168. — Strab. 9. 
Delphicus, a surname of Apollo, from the wor- 
ship paid to his divinity at Delphi. 

Delphinia, festivals at Aegina, in honour of 
Apollo of Delphi. 

Delphinium, a place jo. Boeotia, opposite 
Euboea. 

Delphis, the priestess of Delphi. Martial. 9. 
ep. 43 - 

Delphus, a son of Apollo, who built Delphi 
and consecrated it to his father. The name of 
his mother is differently mentioned. She is 
called by some Celaeno, by others Melaene daugh- 
ter of Cephis, and by others Thyas daughter of 
Castalius, the first who was priestess of Bacchus. 
Hygin. 161. — Paus. 10, c. 6. 

Delphyne, a serpent which watched over 
Jupiter. Apollod. i, c. 6. 

Delta, a part of Egypt which received that 
name from its resemblance to the form of the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet. It lies 
between the Canopian and Pelusian mouths of 
the Nile, and begins to be formed where the river 
divides itself into several streams. It has been 
formed wholly by the mud and sand, which are 
washed down from the upper parts of Egypt by 
the Nile, according to ancient tradition. Cues. 
Alex. c. 27. — Strab. 15 & 17. — Herodot. 2, c. 13, 
&c. — Plin. 3, c. 16. 

DemSdes, an Athenian, who, from a sailor, 
became an eloquent orator, and obtained much 
influence in the state. He was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Chaeronea by Philip, and ingratiated 
himself into the favour of that prince, by whom 
he was_ greatly esteemed. He was put to death, 
with his son, on suspicion of treason, 322 B.C. 
One of his orations is extant. Diod. 16 & 17.-— 
Plut. in Dem. 

Demaenctus, a rhetorician of Syracuse, enemy 
of Timoleon. C. Nep. in Tim. 5. 
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Demagdras, one of Alexander’s flatterers. 

A historian, who wrote concerning the founda- 
tion of Rome. Dionys. Hal. i. 

Demarata, a daughter of Hiero, &c. Liv. 24, 
c. 22. 

Demaratus, the son and successor of Ariston 
on the throne of Sparta, 526 B.C. He was 
banished by the intrigues of Cleomenes his royal 
colleague, as being illegitimate. He retired into 
Asia, and was kindly received by Darius son of 
Hystaspes king of Persia. When the Persian 
monarch made preparations to invade Greece, 
Demaratus, though persecuted by the Lace- 
daemonians, informed them of the hostilities 
which hung over their head. Herodot. 5, c. 75, 

&c. 1 . 6, c. 50, &c. A rich citizen of Corinth, 

of the family of the Bacchiadae. When Cypselus 
had usurped the sovereign power of Corinth, 
Demaratus, with all his family, migrated to Italy, 
and settled at Tarquinii, 658 B.C. His son 
Lucumon was king of Rome, under the name of 
Tarquinius Priscus. Dionys. Hal. A Corin- 

thian exile at the court of Philip king of Mace- 
donia. Pint, in Alex. 

Demarchus, a Syracusan put to death by 
Dionysius. 

Demareta, the wife of Gelon. Diod. 15. 

Demariste, the mother of Timoleon. 

D§matria, a Spartan mother, who killed her 
son because he returned from a battle without 
glory. Plui. Lac. Inst. 

Demeter, the earth-mother goddess of the 
Greeks, identified by the Romans with their 
Ceres, q.v. 

Demetria, a festival in honour of Ceres, called 
by the Greeks Demeter. It was then customary 
for the votaries of the goddess to lash themselves 
with whips made from the bark of trees. The 
Athenians had a solemnity of the same name, in 
honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Demetrias, a town of Thessaly. The name 
was common to other places. 

Demetrius, a son of Antigonus and Stratonice, 
sumamed Poliorcetes, destroyer of towns. At the 
age of 22 he was sent by his father against 
Ptolemy, who had invaded Syria. He was 
defeated near Gaza, but he soon repaired his loss 
by a victory over one of the generals of the 
enemy. He afterwards sailed with a fleet of 
250 ships to Athens, and restored the Athenians 
to liberty, by freeing them from the power of 
Cassander and Ptolemy, and expelling the garri- 
son which was stationed there under Demetrius 
Phalereus. After this successful expedition, he 
besieged and took Munychia, and defeated Cas- 
sander at Thermopylae. His reception at Athens, 
after these victories, was attended with the 
greatest servility ; and the Athenians were not 
ashamed to raise altars to him as to a god, and 
to consult his oracles. This uncommon success 
raised the jealousy of the successors of Alex- 
ander ; and Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus 
united to destroy Antigonus and his son. Their 
hostile armies met at Ipsus, 301 B.C. Antigonus 
was killed in the battle ; and Demetrius, after a 
severe loss, retired to Ephesus. His ill success 
raised him many enemies ; and the Athenians, 
who lately adored him as a god, refused to admit 
him into their city. He soon after ravaged the 
territories of Lysimachus, and reconciled himself 
to Seleucus, to whom he gave his daughter 
Stratonice in marriage. Athens now laboured 
under tyranny ; and Demetrius relieved it, and 


pardoned the inhabitants. The loss of nis pos- 
sessions in Asia recalled him from Greece, and he 
established himself on the throne of Macedonia, 
by the murder of Alexander the son of Cassander. 
Here he was continually at war with the neigh- 
bouring states ; and the superior power of his 
adversaries obliged him to leave Macedonia, 
after he had sat on the throne for seven years. 
He passed into Asia, and attacked some of the 
provinces of Lysimachus with varying success ; 
but famine and pestilence destroyed the greater 
part of his army, and he retired to the court of 
Seleucus for support and assistance. He met 
with a kind reception, but hostilities were soon 
begun ; and after he had gained some advantages 
over his son-in-law, Demetrius was totally for- 
saken by his troops on the field of battle, and 
became an easy prey to the enemy. Though he 
was kept in confinement by his son-in-law, yet he 
rnaintained himself like a prince, and passed his 
time in hunting and in every laborious exercise. 
His son Antigonus offered Seleucus all his posses- 
sions and even his person, to procure his father’s 
liberty ; but all proved unavailing, and Deme- 
trius died in the 54 th year of his age, after a con- 
finement of three years, 286 B.C. His remains 
were given to Antigonus, and honoured with a 
splendid funeral pomp at Corinth, and thence 
conveyed to Demetrias. His posterity remained 
in possession of the Macedonian throne till the 
age of Perseus, who was conquered by the 
Romans. Demetrius has rendered himself famous 
for his fondness of dissipation when among the 
dissolute, and his love of virtue and military 
glory in the field of battle. He has been com- 
mended as a great warrior, and his ingenious 
inventions, his warlike engines, and stupendous 
machines in his war with the Rhodians, fully 
justify his claims to that character. He has 
been blamed for his voluptuous indulgences ; 
and his biographer observes that no Grecian, 
prince had more wives and concubines than 
Poliorcetes. His obedience and reverence to his 
father have been justly admired ; and it has 
been observed that Antigonus ordered the am- 
bassadors of a foreign prince particularly to 
remark the cordiality and friendship which sub- 
sisted between him and his son. Plut. in Vita . — 

Diod. 17. — Justin, i, c. 17, &c. A prince who 

succeeded his father Antigonus on the throne of 
Macedonia. He reigned ii years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Antigonus Doson. Justin. 26, c. 2. — 

Polyb. 2. A son of Philip king of Macedonia, 

given up as a hostage to the Romans. His 
modesty delivered his father from a heavy accu- 
sation laid before the Roman senate. When he 
returned to Macedonia, he was falsely accused 
by his brother Perseus, who was jealous of his 
popularity, and his father too credulously con- 
sented to his death, 180 B.C. Liv. 40, c. 20. — 

Justin. 32, c. 2. A Magnesian, A servant 

of Cassius. A son of Demetrius of C3nrene. 

A freedman of Pompey. A son of Demetrius, 

surnamed the Slender. A prince surnamed 

Soter, was son of Seleucus Philopator, the son of 
Antiochus the Great king of Syria. His father 
gave him as a hostage to the Romans. After the 
death of Seleucus, Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
deceased monarch’s brother, usurped the king- 
dom of Syria, and was succeeded by his son 
Antiochus Eupator. This usurpation displeased 
Demetrius, who was detained at Rome ; he pro- 
cured his liberty on pretence of going to hunt. 
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and fled to Syria, where the troops received him 
as their lawful sovereign, 162 B.C. He put to 
death Eupator and Lysias, and established him- 
self on his throne by cruelty and oppression. 
Alexander Balas the son of Antiochus Epiphanes 
laid claim to the crown of Syria, and defeated 
Demetrius in a battle, in the 12 th year of his 
reign. Strab. 16. — Appian. — Justtn. 34, c. 3. 
^The Second, surnamed Nicaior, or Con- 
queror, was son of Soter, to whom he succeeded 
by the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor, after 
he had driven out the usurper Alexander Balas, 
146 B.C. He married Cleopatra daughter of 
Ptolemy *, who was, before, the wife of the ex- 
pelled monarch. Demetrius gave himself up to 
luxury and voluptuousness, and sftfiered his lang- 
dom to be governed by his favourites. At that 
time a pretended son of Balas, called Diodorus 
Tryphon, seized a part of Syria ; and Demetrius, 
to oppose his antagonist, made an alliance with 
the Jews, and marched into the east, where he 
was taken by the Parthians. Phraates king of 
Parthia gave him his daughter Rhodogyne in 
marriage ; and Cleopatra was so incensed at this 
new connection that she gave herself up to 
Antiochus Sidetes her brother-in-law, and mar- 
ried him. Sidetes was killed in a battle against 
the Parthians, and Demetrius regained the pos- 
session of his kingdom. His pride and oppression 
made him disliked, and his subjects asked a 
king of the house of Seleucus, from Ptolemy 
Physcon king of Egypt ; and Demetrius, unable 
to resist the power of his enemies, fled to Ptole- 
mais, which was then in the hands of his wife 
Cleopatra. The gates were shut against his 
approach by Cleopatra ; and he was killed by 
order of the governor of Tyre, whither he had 
fled for protection. He was succeeded by Alex- 
ander Zebinas, whom Ptolemy had raised to the 
throne, 137 B.C. Justin. 36, &c. — Appian. de 

Bell. Syr. — Joseph. ^The Third, surnamed 

Eucerus, was son of Antiochus Gryphus. After 
the example of his brother Philip, who had 
seized Syria, he made himself master of Damas- 
cus, 93 B.C., and soon after obtained a victory 
over his brother. He was taken in a battle 
against the Parthians, and died in captivity. 
Joseph. I. Phalereus, a disciple of Theo- 

phrastus, who gained such an influence over the 
Athenians, by his eloquence, and the purity of 
his manners, that he was elected decennial 
archon, 317 B.C. He so embellished the city, 
and rendered himself so popular by his munifi- 
cence, that the Athenians raised 360 brazen 
statues to his honour. Yet, in the midst of all 
this popularity, his enemies raised a sedition 
against him, and he was condemned to death, 
and all his statues thrown down, after obtaining 
the sovereign power for 10 years. He fled with- 
out concern or mortification to the court of 
Ptolemy Lagus, where he met with kindness and 
cordiality. The Egyptian monarch consulted 
him concerning the succession of his children; 
and Demetrius advised him to raise to the throne 
the children of Eurydice, in preference to the 
offspring of Berenice. This counsel so irritated 
Philadelphus the son of Berenice, that after his 
father’s death he sent the philosopher into Upper 
Egypt, and there detained him in strict confine- 
ment. Demetrius, tired with his situation, put 
an end to his life by the bite of an asp, 284 B.C. 
According to some, Demetrius enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Philadelphus, and enriched his library 


at Alexandria with 200,000 volumes. All the 
works of Demetrius, on rhetoric, history, and 
eloquence, are lost. Diog. in Vita. — Cic. in Brut. 
& de Offic. I. — Plut. tn Bxil. A Cynic philo- 

sopher, disciple of Apollonius of Tyana, in the 
age of Caligula. The emperor wished to gain 
the philosopher to his interest by a large present ; 
but Demetrius refused it with indignation, and 
said, " If Caligula wishes to bribe me, let him 
send me his crown.” Vespasian was displeased 
with his insolence, and banished him to an island. 
The Cynic derided the punishment, and bitterly 
inveighed against the emperor. He died in a 
great old age ; and Seneca observes that nature 
had brought him forth, to show mankind that an 
exalted genius can live securely without being cor- 
rupted by the vices of the surrounding world. Senec. 

— Philostr. in Apoll. One of Alexander’s 

flatterers. A native of Byzantium, who wrote 

on the Greek poets. An Athenian killed at 

Mantinea, when fighting against the Thebans. 

Polyaen. A writer who published a history of 

the irruptions of the Gauls into Asia. A philo- 

logical writer in the age of Cicero. Cic. ad 

Attic. 8, ep. II. A stage player. Juv. 3, v. 99. 

Syrus, a rhetorician at Athens. Cic. in 

Brut. c. 174. A geographer surnamed the 

Calatian. Strab. 1. 

Demo, a sibyl of Cumae. A Jewess, loved 

by the poet Meleager. 

Demoanassa, the mother of Aegialeus. 
Democedes, a celebrated physician of Cnidus, 
bom 540 B.C., son of Calliphon, and intimate with 
Polycrates. He was carried as a prisoner from 
Samos to Darius king of Persia, where he ac- 
quired great riches and much reputation by 
curing the king's foot and the breast of Atossa. 
He was sent to Greece as a spy by the king, and 
fled to Croton, where he wrote the first Greek 
treatise on medicine. Aelian. V. H. 8, c. 18. — 
Herodot. 3, c. 124, <S:c. 

Demdchfires, an Athenian sent with some of 
his countrymen with an embassy to Philip king 
of Macedonia. The monarch gave them audience, 
and when he asked them what he could do to 
please the people of Athens, Demochares replied, 
” Hang yourself.” This imprudence raised the 
indignation of all the hearers ; but Philip mildly 
dismissed them, and bade them ask their country- 
men, which deserved most the appellation of wise 
and moderate, either they who gave such ill 
language, or he who received it without any 
signs of resentment? Senec. de ltd, 3. — Aelian. 

V. H. 3, 7, 8, 12. — Cic. in Brut. 3, de Orat. 2. 

A poet of Soli, who conmosed a comedy on 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Plut. in Dem. A 

sculptor, who wished to make a statue to mount 

Athos. Vitruv. A general of Pompey the 

younger, who died 36 B.C. 

Demdcles, a man accused of disaffection to- 
wards Dionysius, &e. Polyaen. 5. A beauti- 

ful youth, passionately loved by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. He threw himself into a cauldron 
of boiling water rather than submit to the un- 
natural lusts of the tyrant. Plut. in Dem. 
Demdcoon, a natural son of Priam, who came 
from his residence at Abydos to protect his coun- 
try against the Greeks. Pie was, after a glorious 
defence, killed by Ulysses. Homer. XL 4. 

D&mdcrfites, an architect of Alexandria. A 

wrestler. Aelian. V. H. 4, c. 15. An Athe- 

nian, who fought on the side of Darius against 
the Macedonians. Curt. 6, c. 5. 
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Demdcrittis, of Abdera, a follower of Leucippus, 
and the greatest of Greek physical philosophers. 
He travelled over Europe, Asia, and Africa in 
quest of knowledge, and returned home in the 
greatest poverty. There was a law at Abdera 
which deprived of the honour of a funeral the 
ynan who had reduced himself to indigence ; and 
Democritus, to avoid ignominy, repeated before 
his countrymen one of his compositions called 
Diacosmus, It was received with such uncom- 
mon applause that he was presented with 500 
talents; statues were. erected in his honour; 
and a decree passed that the expenses of his 
funeral should be paid from the public treasury. 
He retired to a garden near the city, where he 
dedicated his time to study and solitude ; and 
according to some authors he put out his eyes, 
to apply himself more closely to philosophical 
inquiries. He was accused of insanity, and 
Hippocrates was ordered to inquire into the 
nature of his disorder. ^ The physician had a 
conference with the philosopher, and declared 
that not Democritus, but his enemies, were 
insane. He continually laughed at the follies 
and vanity of mankind, who distract themselves 
with care, and are at once a prey to hope and 
anxiety. He told Darius, who was inconsolable 
for the loss of his wife, that he would raise her 
from the dead, if he could find three persons who 
had gone through life without adversity, whose 
names he might engrave on the queen’s monu- 
ment. The king’s inquiries to find such persons 
proved unavailing, and the philosopher in some 
manner soothed the sorrows of his sovereign. He 
taught his disciples that the soul died with the 
body ; and therefore, as he gave no credit to the 
existence of ghosts, some youths, to try his forti- 
tude, dressed themselves in a hideous and de- 
formed habit, and approached his cave in the 
dead of night, with whatever could create terror 
and astonishment. The philosopher received 
them unmoved ; and without even looking at 
them, he desired them to cease making them- 
selves such objects of ridicule and folly. He died 
in the 109th year of his age, 361 B.C. All the 
works of Democritus are lost. He was the author 
of the doctrine of atoms, which he considered 
indestructible, moving through space by fixed 
laws, and first taught that the Milky Way was 
occasioned by a confused light from a multitude 
of stars. He may be considered as the parent of 
experimental philosophy, in the prosecution of 
which he showed himself so ardent that he 
declared he would prefer the discovery of one of 
the causes of the works of nature to the diadem 
of Persia. He made artificial emeralds, and 
tinged them with various colours ; he likewise 
dissolved stones, and softened ivory. Euseb. 14, 
27, — Diog. in Vita. — Aelian. K, H. 4, c. 20. — 
Cic. de-Finib. — VaL Max. 8, c. y.Strab. 1 & 15. 

An Ephesian, who wrote a book on Diana’s 

temple, &c. Diog. A powerful man of Naxos. 

Herodot. 7, c. 46. , „ , , ■ ^ t 1 

DSmddice, the wife of Cretheus king of lol- 
chos. Some call her Biadice, or Tyro. Hygin. 
P. A. 2, c. 20. ^ . 

DSMi 5 d 6 chus, a musician at the court of Alci- 
nous, who sang, in the presence of Ulysses, the 
secret amours of Mars and Venus, &c. Homer. 

Od. 8, V. 44.— PlMf. de Mus. A Trojan chief, 

who came with Aeneas into Italy, where he was 

killed. Virg. Acn. 10, v. 413. A histonan. 

Plut. de Flum. 

G* 


DSmdleon, a centaur, killed by Theseus at tire 

nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 356. 

A son of Antenor, killed by Achilles. Homer. II, 
20, V. 395. 

Demdleus, a Greek, killed by Aeneas in the 
Trojan war. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 260. 

Demon, an Athenian, nephew of Demosthenes, 
He was at the head of the government during the 
absence of his uncle, and obtained a decree that 
Demosthenes should be recalled, and that a ship 
should be sent to bring him back. 

Demonassa, a daughter of Amphiaraus, who 
married Thersander. Paus. 9, c. 5, 

Demdnax, a celebrated philosopher of Crete, 
in the reign of Hadrian. He showed no concern 
about the necessaries of life ; but when hungry, he 
entered the first house he came to, and there satis- 
fied Ms appetite. He died in his looth year. 

A man of Mantinea, sent to settle the government 
of Cyrene. Herodot. 4, c. 161. 

Demdnica, a woman who betrayed Ephesus to 
Brennus. Plut. in Parall. 

Demdphantus, a general killed by Antigonus, 
&c. Paus. 8, c. 49. 

Demophile, a name given to the sibyl of 
Cumae, who, as it is supposed by some, sold the 
sibylline books to Tarquin. Varro. apud Loot, i, 
c. 6. 

Demdphilus, an Athenian archon. ^An offi- 

cer of Agathocles. Diod. 19. 

Demdphon, an Athenian, who assisted the 
Thebans in recovering Cadmea, &c, Diod, 

^Demdphoon, son of Theseus and Phaedra, ws^ 
king of Athens, 1182 B.C., and reigned 33 years. 
At Ms return from the Trojan war, he visited 
Thrace, where he was tenderly received and 
treated by Phyllis. He retired to Athens, and 
forgot the kindness and love of Phyllis, who 
hanged herself in despair. Ovid. Heroid, 2. — 

Paus. 10, c. 55. A friend of Aeneas, killed by 

Camilla. Virg. Aen. 11, v. 675. 

D§mdp 511 s, a son of Themistocles. Plut. tn 
Them. 

Demos, a place of Ithaca. 

Demosthenes, a celebrated Athenian, bom 
384 B.C., son of a rich shield and sword maker, 
called Demosthenes, and of Cleobule. He was 
but seven years of age when his father died. His 
guardians negligently managed his affairs, and 
embezzled the greatest part of his possessions. 
His education was totally neglected; and for 
whatever advances he made in learning, he was 
indebted to his own industry and application. 
He became the pupil of Isaeus, and applied him- 
self to study the orations of Isocrates, At the 
age of 17 he gave an early proof of his eloquence 
and abilities against his guardians, from whom he 
obtained the restoration of the greater part of 
his estate. His rising talents were, however, 
impeded by weak lungs, and a difficulty of pro- 
nunciation, especially of the letter p, but these 
obstacles were soon conquered by unwearied 
application. To correct the stammering of his 
voice, he spoke with pebbles in his mouth ; and 
removed the distortion of his features, which 
accompanied his utterance, by watching the 
motions of his countenance in a looking-glass. 
That his pronunciation might be loud and full 
of emphasis, he frequently ran up the steepest 
and most uneven walks, where his voice acquired 
force and energy ; and on the sea-shore, when 
the waves were violently agitated, he declaimed 
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aloud, to accustom himself to the noise and 
tumults of a public assembly. He also confined 
himself in a subterranean cave, to devote him- 
self more closely to studious pursuits ; and to 
eradicate all curiosity of appearance in public, he 
shaved one half of his head. His abilities as an 
orator raised him to consequence at Athens, and 
in a series of speeches, the Philippics, the 
Olynthiacs, &c., he roused his countrymen from 
their indolence, and animated them against the 
encroachments of Philip of Macedonia. In the 
battle of Chaeronea, 338 B.C., however, Demos- 
thenes betrayed his pusillanimity, and saved his 
life by flight. After the death of Philip, he 
declared himself warmly against his son and suc- 
cessor Alexander, whom he branded with the 
appellation of boy ; and when the Macedonians 
demanded of the Athenians their orators, Demos- 
thenes reminded his countrymen of the fable of 
the sheep which delivered their dogs to the 
wolves. Though he had boasted that aU the 
gold of Macedonia could not tempt him, yet he 
suffered himself to be bribed by a small golden 
cup from Harpalus. The tumults which this 
occasioned forced him to retire from Athens ; 
and in his banishment, which he passed at 
Troezen and Aegina, he Hved with more effemin- 
acy than true heroism. When Antipater made 
war against Greece, after the death of Alexander, 
Demosthenes was publicly recalled from his exile, 
and a galley was sent to fetch him from Aegina. 
His return was attended with much splendour, 
and he rallied the Greeks for one last effort at the 
battle of Crannon, 322 B.C. Once again they 
were defeated, and Antipater, marching on 
Athens, demanded all the orators to be delivered 
up into his hands. Demosthenes, with all his 
adherents, fled to the temple of Neptune in 
Calauria, and when he saw that all hopes of 
safety were banished, he took a dose of poison, 
whicn he always carried in a quill, and expired 
on the day that the Thesmophoria were cele- 
brated, in the doth year of his age, 322 B.C. 
The Athenians raised a brazen statue to his 
honour, with an inscription translated into this 
distich : 

Si tihi par menti rohur, Vir magne, fuisset, 
Graecia non Macedo succubuisset hero. 

Demosthenes has been deservedly called the 
prince of orators ; and Cicero, his successful rival 
among the Romans, called his speeches against 
Antony Philippics in memory of his attacks on 
king Philip. These two great princes of eloquence 
have often been compared together ; but the 
judgment hesitates to which to give the prefer- 
ence. They both arrived at perfection, but the 
measures by which they obtained it were dia- 
metrically opposite. Demosthenes has been com- 
pared, and with propriety, by his rival Aeschines, 
to a Siren, from the melody of his expressions. 
No .orator can be said to have expressed the 
various passions of hatred, resentment, or in- 
dignation with more energy than he ; and as a 
roof of his uncommon application it need only 
e mentioned that he transcribed eight or even 
ten times the history of Thucydides, that he 
might not only imitate but possess the force and 
energy of the great historian. Plut. in Vitd . — 
Diod. 16. — Cic. in Oral., &c. — Paus. i, c. 8. 1 . 2, 

c. 33. An Athenian general, famous for his 

success in North-west Greece against the Corin- 
thians, and his capture of the Spartan garrison 


at Sphacteria. He was sent to succeed Alcibiades 
in Sicily, but could not induce Nicias to take 
swift action. After many calamities he fell into 
the enemy’s hands, and with his army was im- 
prisoned in the stone quarries of Syracuse. The 
accounts of the death of Demosthenes are 
various; some believe that he stabbed himself, 
while others suppose that he was put to death 
by the S3n:acusans, 413 B.C. Plut, in Nic , — 

Thucyd. 4, &c. — Diod. 12. The father of the 

orator Demosthenes. He was very rich, and 
employed an immense number of slaves in the 
business of a shield and sword maker. Plut. in 

Dem. A governor of Caesarea, under the 

Roman emperors. 

Demostratus, an Athenian orator. 
Demuchus, a Trojan, son of Philetor, killed by 
Achilles. Homer. II. 20, v. 457. 

Demj^lus, a tyrant who tortured the philo- 
sopher Zeno. Plut. de Stoic. Rep. 

Denseletae, a people of Thrace. Cic. Pis. 34. 
Deobriga, a town on the Iberus in Spain, now 
Miranda de Ebro. 

Deodfitus, an Athenian who opposed the cruel 
resolutions of Cleon against the captive prisoners 
of Mytilene. 

De 5 is, a name given to Proserpine from her 
mother Ceres, who was called Deo. This name 
Ceres received because, when she* sought her 
daughter all over the world, all wished her suc- 
cess in her pursuits, with the word STjet?, invenies; 
from 5^0), tnvenio. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 114. 

Derae, a place in Messenia. 

Derbe, a town of Lycaonia, at the north of 
mount Taurus in Asia Minor, now Ala-Dagh . — 
Cic. Fam. 13, ep. 73. 

Derbices, a people near Caucasus, who killed 
all those that had reached their 70th year. They 
buried such as died a natural death. Strab. 
Derce, a fountain in Spain, whose waters were 
said to be uncommonly cold. 

Dercennus, an ancient king in Latium. Virg. 
Aen. II, V. 850. 

Dercfeto, or DercStis, a goddess of Syria, 
called also Atergatis, whom some supposed to be 
the same as Astarte. She was represented as a 
beautiful woman above the waist, and the lower 
part terminated in a fish’s tail. According to 
Diodorus, Venus, whom she had offended, made 
her passionately fond of a young priest, remark- 
able for the beauty of his features. She had a 
daughter by him, and became so ashamed of her 
incontinence, that she removed her lover, ex- 
posed the fruit of her amour, and threw herself 
into a lake. Her body was transformed into a 
fish, and her child was preserved and called 
Semiramis. As she was chiefly worshipped in 
Syria, and represented like a fish, the Syrians 
used to abstain from fishes. Lucian, de Ded 
Syr. — Plin. 5, c. 13. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 44. — 
Diod. 2. 

Dercyllidas, a general of Sparta, celebrated 
for his military exploits. He took nine different 
cities in eight days, and freed Chersonesus from 
the inroads of the Thracians by building a wall 
across the country. He lived 399 B.C. Diod. 14. 
— Xenoph. Hist. Grace, i, &;c. 

Dercyllus, a man appointed over Attica by 
Antipater. C. Nep. in Phoc. 2. 

Derej^’nus, a son of Neptune, killed by Her- 
cules. Apollod. 2, c. 5. 

Dersaei, a people of Thrace. 

Derthona, now Tortona, a town of Liguria, 
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between Genoa and Placentia, where a Roman 
colony was settled. Cic. Div. 11. 

Dertose, now Toriosa, a town of Spain near the 
Iberus. 

Derusiaei, a people of Persia 

Desud&ba, a town of Media. Liv. 44, c. 26. 

Deucalion, a son of Prometheus, who married 
Pyrrha the daughter of Epimetheus. He reigned 
over part of Thessaly, and in his age the whole 
earth was overwhelmed with a deluge. The im- 
piety of mankind had irritated Jupiter, who 
resolved to destroy the world, and immediately 
the earth exhibited a boundless scene of waters. 
The highest mountains were climbed up by the 
frightened inhabitants of the coxmtry ; but this 
seeming place of security was soon overtopped 
by the rising waters, and no hope was leh of 
escaping the universal calamity. Prometheus 
advised his son to make himself a ship, and by 
this means he saved himself and his wife Pyrrha. 
The vessel was tossed about during nine suc- 
cessive days, and at last stopped on the top of 
mount Parnassus, where Deucalion remained till 
the waters had subsided. Pindar and Ovid make 
no mention of a vessel built by the advice of 
Prometheus ; but, according to their relation, 
Deucalion saved his life by taking refuge on the 
top of Parnassus, or, according to Hyginus, of 
Aetna in Sicily. As soon as the waters had re- 
tired from the surface of the earth, Deucalion and 
his wife went to consult the oracle of Themis, and 
were directed to repair the loss of mankind, by 
throwing behind them the bones of their grand- 
mother. This was nothing but the stones of the 
earth ; and after some hesitation about the mean- 
ing of the oracle, they obeyed. The stones thrown 
by Deucalion became men, and those of Pyrrha 
women. According to J ustin, Deucalion was not 
the only one who escaped from the universal 
calamity. Many saved their lives by ascending 
the highest mountains, or trusting themselves in 
small vessels to the mercy of the waters. This 
deluge, which happened chiefly in Thessaly, ac- 
cording to the relation of some writers, was pro- 
duced by the inundation of the waters of the 
river Peneus, whose regular course was stopped 
by an earthquake near mount Ossa and Olympus. 
According to Xenophon, there were no less than 
five deluges. The first happened under Ogyges, 
and lasted three months. The second, which was 
in the age of Hercules and Prometheus, con- 
tinued but one month. During the third, which 
happened in the reign of another Ogyges, all 
Attica was laid waste by the waters. Thessaly 
was totally covered by the waters during the 
fourth, which happened in the age of Deucalion. 
The last was before the Trojan war, and its 
effects were severely felt by the inhabitants of 
Egypt. There prevailed a report in Attica, that 
the waters of Deucalion’s deluge had disap- 
peared through a small aperture about a cubit 
wide, near Jupiter Olympius’s temple ; and 
Pausanias, who saw it, further adds, that a 
yearly offering of flour and honey was thrown 
mto it with religious ceremony. Deucalion had 
two sons by Pyrrha, Hellen, called by some son 
of Jupiter, and Amphictyon king of Attica, and 
also a daughter, Protogenia, who became mother 
of Aethlius by Jupiter, Find. 9 Olymp. — Ovid. 
MeU I, fab. 8. Heroid. 45, v. 167. — Apollod. i, 
c. 7.—Paus. I, c. 10. 1 . 5 » c, S.—Juv. i, v. 81. — 
Hygin. fab. 153. — Justin. 2, c. 6. — Diod. 5. — 
Lucian, de Ded Syrid. — Virg. G. i, v. 62. One 


of the Argonauts. A son of Minos. ApoUod. 

3, c. I. A son of Abas. 

Deucetius, a Sicilian general. Diod. 11. 
Deudorix, one of the Cherusci, led in triumph 
by Germanicus. 

Deva, a town of Britain, now Chester on the 
Dee. 

DexaznSne, one of the Nereides. Homer. II. 18. 
DexamSntis, a man delivered by Hercules 
hrom the hands of his daughter’s suitors. Apol- 
lod. 2, c. 5. A king of Olenus in Achaia, whose 

two daughters married the sons of Actor. Paus. 
5, c. 3. 

Dexippus, a Spartan who assisted the people 
of Agrigentum. Diod. 13. 

Dejdthea, the wife of Minos. Apollod. 3, c. r. 
Dexius, a Greek, father of Iphinous, killed by 
Glaucus in the Trojan war. Homer. II. 7. 

Dia, a daughter of Deion, mother of Pirithous 

by Ixion. An island in the Aegean sea, 17 

nules from Delos. It is the same as Naxos. Vid. 

Naxos. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 157. Another on the 

coast of Crete, now Standia. A city of Thrace, 

of Euboea, Peloponnesus, Lusitania, 

Italy, near the Alps, Scythia, near the 

Phasis, Caria, Bithynia, and Thes- 

saly. 

Diactorides, one of Agarista’s suitors. Hero- 

dot. 6, c. 127. The father of Eurydame the 

wife of Leutychides. Id. 6, c. 71. 
Diadumenianus, a son of Macrinus, who en- 
joyed the title of Caesar during his father’s life- 
time. 

Diaeus, of Megalopolis, a general of the 
Achaeans, who killed himself when his affairs 
became desperate. Paus. 7, c. 16. 

Di&gon, or Di&gum, a river of Peloponnesus, 
flowing into the Alpheus, and separating Pisa 
from Arcadia. Paus. 6, c. 21. 

Dlagondas, a Theban who abolished all noc- 
turnal sacrifices. Cic. de Leg. 2, c. 15. 
Di&gdrus, an Athenian philosopher. His 
father’s name was Teleclytus. From the greatest 
superstition, he became a most unconquerable 
atheist, because he saw a man who laid a false 
claim to one of his poems, and who perjured 
himself, go unpunished. His great impiety and 
blasphemies provoked his countrymen, and the 
Areopagites promised one talent to him who 
brought his head before their tribunal, and two 
if he were produced alive. He lived about 416 
B.C. Cic. de Nat. D. i, c. 23. 1 . 3, c. 37, &c. — Val. 

Max. I, c. I. An athlete of Rhodes, 460 years 

before the Christian era. Pindar celebrated his 
merit in a beautiful ode still extant, which was 
written in golden letters in a temple of Minerva. 
He saw his three sons crowned the same day at 
Olympia, and died through excess of joy. Cic. 
Tusc. 5. — Plut. in Pel. — Paus. 6, c. 7. 

DiSills, a priest of Jupiter at Rome, first insti- 
tuted by Numa. He was never permitted to 
swear, even upon public trials. Varro, L. L. 4, 
c. 15. — Dionys. 2. — Liv, i, c. 20. 

Diallus, an Athenian who wrote a history of 
all the memorable occurrences of his age. 
Diamastigbsis, a festival of Sparta in honour 
of Diana Orthia, which received that name, 
because boys were whipped before the altar of 
the goddess. These boys, called Bomonicae, 
were originally free-born Spartans ; but, .in the 
more delicate ages, they were of mean birth, and 
generally of a slavish origin. This operation was 
performed by an officer in a severe and unfeeling 
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mannexT ; and that no compassion should be 
raised, the priest stood near the altar with a 
small light statue of the goddess, which suddenly 
became heavy and insupportable if the lash of 
the whip was more lenient or less rigorous. The 
parents of the children attended the solemnity, 
and exhorted them not to do anything, either 
by fear or groans, that might be unworthy 
of Laconian education. These flagellations' were 
so severe, that the blood gushed in profuse tor- 
rents, and many expired under the lash of the 
whip without uttering a groan, or betraying any 
marks of fear. Such a death was reckoned very 
honourable, and the corpse was buried with much 
solemnity, with a garland of flowers on its head. 
The origin of this festival is unknown. Some sup- 
pose that Lycurgus first instituted it to enure the 
youths of Lacedaemon to bear labour and fatigue, 
and render them insensible to pains and wounds. 
Others maintain that it was a mitigation of an 
oracle, which ordered that human blood should 
be shed on Diana’s altar ; and according to their 
opinion, Orestes first introduced that barbarous 
custom, after he had brought the statue of Diana 
Taurica into Greece. There is another tradition, 
which mentions that Pausanias, as he was offer- 
ing prayers and sacrifices to the gods, before he 
engaged with Mardonius, was suddenly attacked 
by a number of Lydians who disturbed the sacri- 
fice, and were at last repelled with staves and 
stones, the only weapons with which the Lace- 
daemonians were provided at that moment. In 
commemoration of this, therefore, the whipping 
of boys was instituted at Sparta, and after that 
the Lydian procession. 

Difina, the Greek Artemis, was the goddess of 
hunting. According to Cicero, there were three 
of this name ; a daughter of Jupiter and Proser- 
pine, who became mother of Cupid ; a daughter 
of Ji^iter and Latona ; and a daughter of Upis 
and Glauce. The second is the most celebrated, 
and to her all the ancients allude. She was bom 
at the same birth as Apollo ; and the pains which 
she saw her mother suffer during her labour, gave 
her such an aversion to marriage, that she ob- 
tained from her father permission to live in 
perpetual celibacy, and to preside over the tra- 
vail of women. To shun the society of men, she 
devoted herself to hunting, and obtained the per- 
mission of Jupiter to have for her attendants 
6o of the Oceanides, and 20 other nymphs, 
all of whom, like herself, abjured marriage. 
She is represented with a bent bow and quiver, 
and attended with dogs, and sometimes drawn 
in a chariot by two white stags. Sometimes she 
appears with wings, holding a lion in one hand 
and a panther in the other, with a chariot drawn 
by two heifers, or two horses of different colours. 
She is represented taller by the head than her 
attendant nymphs, her face has something manly, 
her legs are bare, well-shaped, and strong, and her 
feet are covered with a buskin, worn by hunt- 
resses among the ancients. Diana received many 
surnames, particularly from the places where her 
worship was established, and from the functions 
over which she presided. She was called Trivia 
when worshipped at the cross-ways, where her 
statues were generally erected.,, She was sup- 
posed to be the same as the moon, and Proserpine 
or Hecate, and from that circumstance she was 
called Triformis ; and some of her statues repre- 
sented her with three heads, those of a horse, a 
dog, and a boar. Her power and functions under 


these three characters have been beautifully ex- 
pressed in these two verses : 

Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana^ 
Ima, supremat feras, sceptro, fulgore, sagiiid. 

She was also called Agrotera, Orthia, Taurica, 
Delia, Cynthia, Aricia, &c. She was supposed to 
be the same as the Isis of the* -Egyptians, whose 
worship was introduced into Greece with that of 
Osiris under the name of Apollo. When Typhon 
waged war against the gods, Diana is said to have 
metamorphosed herself into a cat, to avoid his 
fury. The goddess is generally known in the 
figures that represent her, by the crescent on her 
head, by the dogs which attend her, and by her 
hunting habit. The most famous of her temples 
was that of Ephesus, which was one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Vid. Ephesus. She was 
there represented with a great number of breasts, 
and other symbols which signified the earth, or 
Cybele. Though she was the patroness of 
chastity, yet she forgot her dignity to enjoy the 
company of Endymion, and the very familiar 
favours which, according to mythology, she 
granted to Pan and Orion are well known. Vid. 
Endymion, Pan, Orion. The inhabitants of 
Taurica were particularly attached to the wor- 
ship of this goddess, and they cruelly offered on 
her altar all the strangers that were shipwrecked 
on their coasts. Her temple in Aricia was served 
by a priest who had always murdered his pre- 
decessor, and the Lacedaemonians yearly offered 
her human victims till the age of Lycurgus, who 
changed this barbarous custom for the sacrifice 
of flagellation. The Athenians generally offered 
her goats, and others a white kid, and sometimes 
a boar pig, or an ox. Among plants the poppy 
and the dittany were sacred to her. She, as well 
as her brother Apollo, had some oracles, among 
which those of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ephesus are 
the most known. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 155. Met. 3, 
V. 156. 1 . 7, V. 94 & 194, (&c, — Cic. de Nat. D. 3.~ 
Horat. 3, od, 22. — Virg. G. 3, v. 302. Aen. i, 
V. 505. — Homer, Od. 5. — Paus. 8, c. 31 «& 37. — 
Catull. — Stat. 3, Silv. 1, v. 57. — Apoliod. i, c. 4, 
&c. 1. 3, c. 5, &c. 

Dianasa, the mother of Lycurgus. Plut. in Lyc. 
Dianium, a town and promontory of Spain, 
now cape Martin, where Diana was worshipped. 
Diasia, festivals in honour of Jupiter at Athens. 
They received their name because, by making 
application to Jupiter, men obtained relief from 
their misfortunes, and were delivered from 
dangers. During this festival things of all kinds 
were exposed for sale. 

Dibio, a town of France, now Dijon in Bur- 
gundy. 

Dicaea, or Dicaearchea, a town of Italy. 
Ital. 13, V. 385. 

Dicaearchus, 358-285 B.C., a Messenian famous 
for his knowledge of geography, history, and 
mathematics. He was one of Aristotle’s disciples, 
and wrote a description of the world, with a map. 
Nothing remains of his numerous compositions. 
He had composed a history of the Spartan re- 
public, which was publicly read over every year 
by order of the magistrates, for the improvement 
and instruction of youth. 

Dicaeus, an Athenian who was supernaturally 
apprised of the defeat of the Persians ir '^•reece. 
Herodot. 8, c. 65. 

Dice, one of the Horae, daughters of Jupiter. 
Apollon. I, c. 3. 
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Diceneus, an Egyptian plulosoplier in. the age 
of Augustus, who travelled into Scythia, where 
he ingratiated himself with the king of the coun- 
try, and by his instruction softened the wildness 
and rusticity of his manners. He also gained such 
an influence over the multitude, that they de- 
stroyed all the vines which grew in their country, 
to prevent the riot and dissipation which the wine 
occasioned among them. He wrote aU his maxims 
and his laws in a book, that they might not lose 
the benefit of them after his death. 

Dicomas, a king of the Getae. Pint, in Anton, 

Dictae, or Dictaeus mons, a mountain of 
Crete. The island is often Imown by the name of 

Dictaea arva. Virg. Eel. 6. Aen. 3, v. 171. 

Jupiter was called Dictaeus, because worshipped 
there, and the same epithet was applied to Minos. 
Virg. G. 2, V. 536. — Ovid. Met. 8, v. 43. — Ptol. 3, 
c. zy.—Strah. 10. 

Dictamnum, or Dictyima, a town of Crete, 
where the herb called dictamnus chiefly grows. 
Virg, Aen. 12, v. 412. — Cic. de Nat. D. 2, 
c. 50. 

Dictator, a magistrate at Rome, invested with 
regal authority. This officer, whose magistracy 
seems to have been borrowed from the customs 
of the Albans or Latins, was first chosen during 
the Roman wars against the Latins. The consuls 
being unable to raise forces for the defence of the 
state, because the plebeians refused to enlist, if 
they were not discharged from all the debts they 
had contracted with the patricians, the senate 
found it necessary to elect a new magistrate, with 
absolute and uncontrollable power to take care of 
the state. The dictator remained in office for six 
months, after which he was again elected, if the 
affairs of the state seemed to be desperate ; but 
if tranquillity was re-established, he generally 
laid down his power before the time was expired. 
He knew no superior in the republic, and even 
the laws were subject to him. He was called 
dictator, because dictus, named by the consul, or 
quoniam dictis ejus parebat populus, because the 
people implicitly obeyed his command. He was 
named by the consul in the night, viva voce, and 
his election was confirmed by the auguries, 
though sometimes he was nominated or recom- 
mended by the people. As his power was abso- 
lute, he could proclaim war, levy forces, conduct 
them against an enemy, and disband them at 
pleasure. He punished as he pleased ; and from 
his decision there was no appeal, at least till later 
times. He was preceded by 24 lictors, with the 
fasces ; during his administration, aU other offices, 
except the tribunes of the people, were sus- 
pended, and he was the master of the republic. 
But amidst all his independence he was not per- 
mitted to go beyond the borders of Italy, and 
he was always obliged to march on foot in his 
expeditions ; and he could never ride in difficult 
and laborious marches, without previously ob- 
taining a formal leave from the people. He was 
chosen only when the state was in imminent 
danger from foreign enemies or inward seditions. 
In the time of a pestilence, a dictator was some- 
times elected, as also to hold the comitia, or to 
celebrate the public festivals, to hold trials, to 
choose senators, or drive a nail in the Capitol, by 
which superstitious ceremonies the Romans be- 
lieved that a plague could be averted, or the pro- 
gress of an enemy stopped. This office, so re- 
spectable and illustrious in the first ages of the 
republic, became odious by the perpetual usurpa- 


tions of SuUa and J. Caesar ; and after the death 
of the latter the Roman senate, on the motion 
of the consul Antony, passed a decree, which for 
ever after forbade a dictator to exist in Rome. 
The dictator, as soon as elected, chose a subordi- 
nate officer, called his master of horse, magister 
equitum. This officer was respected, but he was 
totally subservient to the will of the dictator, and 
could do nothing without his express order, 
though he enjoyed the privilege of using a horse, 
and had the same insignia as the praetors. This 
subordination, however, was some time after 
removed ; and during the second Punic war the 
master of the horse was invested with a power 
equal to that of the dictator. A second dictator 
was also chosen for the election of magistrates 
at Rome, after the battle of Cannae. The 
dictatorship was originally confined to the patri- 
cians, but the plebeians were afterwards admitted 
to share it. Titus Lartius Flavus was the first 
dictator, A.U.C. 253. Dionys. Hal.— -Cic, deLeg, 
3 * — Dio. — Pint, in Fab. — Appian. 3. — Polyb. 3. — 
Paierc. 2, c. zB.—Liv. i, c. 23. 1 . 2, c. 18. 1 . 4, c. 57. 
1. 9, c. 38. 

Dictidienses, certain inhabitants of mount 
Athos. Thusyd. 5, c. 82. 

Dict3mna, a nymph of Crete, who fibrst invented 
hunting nets. She was one of Diana’s attendants, 
and for that reason the goddess is often called 
Dictynnia. Some have supposed that Minos pur- 
sued her, and that, to avoid his importunities, 
she threw herself into the sea, and was cau^t in 
fishermen’s nets, SUrua, wh^ce her name, ^ere 
was a festival at Sparta m honour of Diana, 

called Dict3mnia. Paus. 2, c. 30. 1 . 3, c. 12. A 

city of Crete. 

Dictys, a Cretan, who went with Idomeneus to 
the Trojan war. It is supposed that he wrote a 
history of this celebrated war, and that at his 
death he ordered it to be laid in his tomb, where 
it remained till a violent earthquake, in the reign 
of Nero, opened the monument where he had been 
buried. This convulsion of the earth threw out 
his history of the Trojan war, which was found 
by some shepherds, and afterwards carried to 
Rome. This mysterious tradition is deservedly 
deemed fabulous. Who Dictys of Crete was, and 
when the Fall of Troy was written, are disputed 
questions. A Latin version of the book was 
current in the Middle Ages, and a large fragment 
of the original Greek has recently been found on 

an Egyptian papyrus. A king of the island 

of Seriphus, son of Magnes and Nais. He mar- 
ried the nymph Clymene, and was made king of 
Seriphus by Perseus, who deposed Polydectes, 
because he behaved with wantonness to Danae. 

Vid. Polydectes. Apollod. i, c. 9. 1 . 2, c. 4. 

A centaur, killed at the nuptials of Pirithous. 
Ovid. Met. 12, v. 334. 

Didas, a Macedonian who was employed by 
Perseus to render Demetrius suspect to his father 
Philip. Liv. 40. 

Didia lex, de Sumptihus, by Didius, A.U.C. 606, 
to restrain the expenses that attended public 
festivals and entertainments, and limit the num- 
ber of guests which generally attended them, not 
only at Rome, but in all the provinces of Italy. 
By it, not only those who received guests in these 
festive meetings, but the guests themselves, were 
liable to be fined. It was an extension of the 
Oppian and Fannian laws. 

Didius, a governor of Spain, conquered by 
Sertorius. Plut. in Sert. A man who brought 
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Caesar the head of Pompey’s eldest son. Plid, 

A governor of Britain under Claudius. 

Julianus, a rich Roman, who, after the murder of 
Pertinax, bought the empire, which the prae- 
torians had exposed to sale, A.D. 192. His great 
luxury and extravagance made him unpopular; 
and w'hen he refused to pay the money which he 
had promised for the imperial purple, the soldiers 
revolted against him, and put him to death, after a 
short reign. Severus was made emperor after him. 

Dido, called also Elissa, a daughter of Belus 
king of T3rre, who married Sichaeus, or Sicharbas, 
her uncle, who was priest of Hercules. Pygma- 
lion, who succeeded to the throne of Tyre after 
Belus, murdered Sichaeus, to get possession of 
the immense riches which he possessed ; and 
Dido, disconsolate for the loss of a husband 
whom she tenderly loved, and by whom she was 
equally esteemed, set sail in quest of a settlement, 
with a number of Tyrians, to whom the cruelty 
of the tyrant became odious. According to some 
accounts, she threw into the sea the riches of her 
husband, which Pygmalion so greatly desired ; 
and by that artifice compelled the ships to fly 
with her, which had come by order of the t37rant 
to obtain the riches of Sichaeus. During her 
voyage, Dido visited the coast of Cyprus, where 
she carried away 50 women, who prostituted 
themselves on the sea-shore, and gave them as 
wives to her Tyrian followers. A storm drove 
her fleet on the African coast, and she bought of 
the inhabitants as much land as could be covered 
by a bull's hide, cut into thongs. Upon this piece 
of land she built a citadel, called B3n:sa [Vid. 
Byrsa], and the increase of population, and the 
rising commerce among her subjects, soon obliged 
her to enlarge her city and the boundaries of her 
dominions. Her beauty, as well as the fame of 
her ente^rise, gained her many admirers ; and 
her subjects wished to compel her to marry 
larbas king of Mauritania, who threatened them 
with a dreadful war. Dido begged three months 
to give her decisive answer ; and during that 
time she erected a funeral pile, as if wishing, by 
a solemn sacrifice, to appease the . spirit of 
Sichaeus, to whom she had promised eternal 
fidelity. When all was prepared, she stabbed 
herself on the pile in presence of her people, and 
by this uncommon action obtained the name of 
Dido, valiant woman, instead of Elissa. Accord- 
ing to Virgil and Ovid, the death of Dido was 
caused by the sudden departure of Aeneas, of 
whom she was deeply enamoured, and whom she 
could not obtain as a husband. While Virgil 
describes, in a beautiful episode, the desperate 
love of Dido, and the submission of Aeneas to the 
will of the gods, he at the same time gives an 
explanation of the hatred which existed between 
the republics of Rome and Carthage, and informs 
his readers that their mutual enmity originated 
in their very first foundation, and was apparently 
kindled by a more remote cause than the jealousy 
and rivalship of two flourishing empires. Dido, 
after her death, was honoured as a deity by her 
subjects. Justin. 18, c. 4, &c. — Paterc. i, c. 6. — 
Virg. Aen. — Ovid. Met. 14, fab. 2. Heroid. 6. — 
Appian. Alex, — Oros. 4. — Herodian. — Dionys. 
Bal. 

Dldjffma, a place of Miletus. Paus. 2, c. 9. 

An island m the Sicilian sea. Paus. 10, c. ii. 

Dldj^maeus, a surname of Apollo. 

Didym&on, an excellent artist, famous for 
making suits of armour. Virg. Am. 5, v 359. 


Didj^me, one of the Cyclades. Ovid. Met. 7, 

v. 469.-; A city of Sicily. Id. Fast. 4, v. 476! 

One of the Lipari isles, now. Saline. A 

place near Miletus, where the Branchidae had 
their famous oracle. 

Didymum, a mountain of Asia Minor. 
Didymus, a freedman of Tiberius, &c. Tac. 

Ann, 6, c. 24. A scholiast on Homer, sur- 

named XaX/ceVrepo?, flourished 40 B.C. He 
wrote a number of books, which are now lost. 
Dienfices, a Spartan who, upon hearing, before 
the battle of Thermopylae, that the Persians were 
so numerous that their arrows would darken the 
light of the sun, observed that it would be a great 
convenience, for they then should fight in the 
shade. Herodot. 7, c. 226. 

Diespiter, a surname of Jupiter, as being the 
father of light. 

Digentia, a small river which watered Horace’s 
farm, in the country of the Sabines. Horat, i, 
ep. 18, V. 104. 

Digma, a part of the Piraeus at Athens. 

Dii, the divinities of the ancient inhabitants of 
the earth, were very numerous. Every object 
which causes terror, inspires gratitude, or bestows 
affluence, received the tribute of veneration. 
Man saw a superior agent in the stars, the ele- 
ments, or the trees, and supposed that the waters 
which communicated fertility to his fields and 
possessions, were under the influence and direc- 
tion of some invisible power, inclined to favour 
and to benefit mankind. Thus arose a train of 
divinities, which imagination arrayed in different 
forms, and armed with different powers. They 
were endowed with understanding, and were 
actuated by the same passions which daily afflict 
the human race. Their wrath was mitigated by 
sacrifice and incense, and sometimes human 
victims bled to expiate a crime which super- 
stition alone supposed to exist. The sun, from 
its powerful influence and animating nature, first 
attracted the notice, and claimed the adoration, 
of the uncivilized inhabitants of the earth. The 
moon also was honoured with sacrifices, and 
addressed in prayers ; and after immortality had 
been liberally bestowed on all the heavenly 
bodies, mankind classed among their deities the 
brute creation, and the cat and the sow shared 
equally with Jupiter himself, the father of gods 
and men, the devout veneration of their votaries. 
This immense number of deities has been 
divided into classes, according to the will and 
pleasure of the mythologists. One division 
among the Greeks was the Olympians, gods of 
the day worshipped on altars with incense, and 
the Nether Divinities, gods of the darkness, 
worshipped with blood poured into trenches. 
The Romans, generally speaking, reckoned two 
classes of the gods, the dii majorum gentium, or 
dii consulentes, and the dii minorum gentium. The 
former were twelve in number, six males and six 
females. Vid. Consentes. In the class of the 
latter were ranked all the gods who were wor- 
shipped in different parts of the earth. Besides 
these, there were some called dii selecti, some- 
times classed with the twelve greater gods ; these 
were Janus, Saturn, the Genius, the Moon, Pluto, 
and Bacchus. There were also some called demi- 
gods, that is, who deserved immortality by the 
greatness of their exploits, and for their un- 
common services to mankind. Among these were 
Priapus, Vertumnus, Hercule.s, and those whose 
parents were some of the immortal gods. Besides 
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these, there were some called topici, whose wor- 
ship was established at particular places, such as 
Isis in. Egypt, Astarte in Syria, Uranus at Car- 
thage, &c. In process of time also, all the pas- 
sions and the moral virtues were reckoned as 
powerful deities, and temples were raised to a 
goddess of concord, peace, &c. According to the 
authority of Hesiod, there were no less than 
30,000 gods that inhabited the earth, and were 
guardians of men, all subservient to the power 
of Jupiter. To these succeeding ages have added 
an almost equal number ; and indeed they were 
so numerous, and their functions so various, that 
we find temples erected, and sacrifices offered, to 
unknown gods. It is observable that all the 
gods of the ancients once lived upon earth as 
mere mortals ; and even Jupiter, who was the 
ruler of heaven, is represented by the mytho- 
logists as a helpless child ; and we are acquainted 
with all the particulars that attended the birth 
and education of Juno. In process of time, not 
only good and virtuous men who had been the 
patrons of learning and the supporters of liberty, 
but also thieves and pirates, were admitted 
among the gods ; and the Roman senate cour- 
teously granted immortality to the most cruel 

and abandoned of their emperors. A people 

of Thrace, on mount Rhodope. 

Dimassus, an island near Rhodes. Plin, 5, 
c. 31. 

Dinarchus, a Greek orator, son of Sostratus, 
and disciple to Theophrastus at Athens. He ac- 
quired much money by his compositions, and 
suffered himself to be bribed by the enemies of 
the Athenians, 307 B.C, Of 64 of his orations, 

only three remain. Cic. de Oral. 2, c. 53* ^ 

Corinthian ambassador, put to death by Polys- 

perchon. Plut. in Phoc. A native of Delos, 

who collected some fables in Crete, &c. Dionys. 

. 

Dindymus (or -a, -orum), a mountain of Phrygia, 
near a town of the same name in the neighbour- 
hood of Cyzicus. It was from this place that 
Cybele was called Dindymme, as her worship was 
established there by Jason. Strah. 12. — Stat. i, 
Sylv. I, v, g.—Horat. i, od. 16, v. s.—Virg. Aen. 
9, v. 617. 

Dinia, a town of Phrygia. Liv, 38, c. 5. A 

town of Gaul, now Dignc in Provence. 

Dinias, a general of Cassander. Diod, 19. 

A man of Pherae, who seized the supreme power 

at Crannon. Polyaen. 2.- A man who wrote a 

history of Argos. Plut. in Aral. 

Diniche, the wife of Archidamus. Paus. 3, 
c. 10. 

Dindch&res, an architect who finished the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, after it had been 
burnt by Herostratus. 

DinficrSites, an architect of Macedonia, who 
proposed to Alexander to cut mount Athos in the 
form of a statue, holding a city in one hand, and 
in the other a basin, into which all the waters 
of the mountain should empty themselves. This 
project Alexander rejected as too chimerical, but 
he employed the talents of the artist in building 
and beautifying Alexandria. He began to build 
a temple in honour of Arsinoe, by order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, in which he intended to 
suspend a statue of the queen, by means of lode- 
stones. His death, and that of his royal patron, 
prevented the execution of a work which would 
have been the admiration of future ages. Phn. 
7, c. 37. — Marcel. 22, c. 40. — Ptut. in Alex. ^A 


general of Agathocles. A Messenian, who 

behaved with great effeminacy and wantonness. 
He defeated Philopoemen, and put him to death, 
183 B.C. Plut. in Flam. 

Dindddchus, a swift runner. Paus. 6, c- i- 
Dinoldchus, a Sjracusan, who composed 14 
comedies. Aelian. de Anim. 6, c. 52. 
Dm 5 mgnes, a tyrant of Syracuse. Paus. 3, 

binon, a governor of Damascus, under Ptolemy, 

&c. Polyaen. 4. ^The father of Uitarchus, 

who wrote a history of Persia in Alexander's age. 
He is esteemed a very authentic historian by C. 
Nep. in Conon. — Plut. in Alex. — Diog. 
Dinosthi^nes, a man who made himself a statue 
of an Olympian victor. Paus. 6, c. 16. 
Dinostrfitus, a celebrated geometrician in the 
age of Plato. 

Didclea, festivals in the spring at Megara, 
in honour of Diodes, who died in the defence 
of a certain youth to whom he was tenderly 
attached. There was a contention over his 
tomb, and the youth who gave the sweetest 
kiss was publicly rewarded with a garland. 
Theocritus has described them in his Idyll. 12, 

V. 27. A town on the coast of Dalmatia. 

Plin. 3, c. 23. 

Diodes, a general of Athens. Polyaen. 5. 

A comic poet of Athens. A historian, 

the first Grecian who ever wrote concerning the 
origin of the Romans, and the fabulous history 

of Romulus. Plut. in Rom. One of the four 

brothers placed over the citadel of Corinth by 

Archelaus, &c. Polyaen. 6. A rich man of 

Messenia. Paus. 4, c. 2. A general of Syra- 

cuse. Diod. 13. 

Diocletianopdlis, a town of Thessaly, so called 
in honour of Diocletian. 

Diocletifinus, Caius Valerius Jovius, a cele- 
brated Roman emperor, born of an obscure 
family in Dalmatia. He was first a common 
soldier, and by merit and success he gradually 
rose to the office of a general, and at the death 
of Numerian he was invested with the imperial 
purple. In this high station, he rewarded the 
virtue and fidelity of Maximian, who had shared 
with him all the subordinate offices in the army, 
by making him his colleague on the throne. He 
created two subordinate emperors, Constantius 
and Galerius, whom he called Caesars, whilst he 
claimed for himself and his colleague the superior 
title of Augustus. Diocletian has been cele- 
brated for his military virtues ; and though he 
was naturally unpolished by education and study, 
^t he was the friend and patron of learning and 
true genius. He was bold and resolute, active 
and diligent, and well acquainted with the arts 
which endear a sovereign to his people, and make 
him respectable even in the eyes of his enemies. 
His cruelty, however, against the followers of 
Christianity has been deservedly branded with 
the appellation of unbounded tyranny, and in- 
solent wantonness. After he had reigned 21 
years in the greatest prosperity, he publicly 
abdicated the crown at Nicomedia, on May ist, 
A.D. 304, and retired to a private station at 
Salona. Maximian, his colleague, followed his 
example, but not from voluntary choice ; and 
when he some time after endeavoured to rouse 
the ambition of Diocletian, and persuade him 
to reassume the imperial purple, he received for 
answer, that Diocletian took uow more delight in 
cultivating his little garden, than he formerly 
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erviroyed in a palace, when his power was ex- 
tended over all the earth. He lived nine years 
after his abdication in the greatest security and 
enjoyment at Salona, and died in the 68th year 
of his age. Diocletian is the first sovereign who 
voluntarily resigned his power ; a philosophical 
resolution, which, in a later age, was imitated by 
the emperor Charles V. of Germany. 

Didddrus, a historian, sumamed Siculus, be- 
cause he was bom at Argyra in Sicily. He 
wrote a history of Egypt, Persia, Syria, Media, 
Greece, Rome, and Carthage, which was divided 
into 40 books, of which only 15 are extant, with 
some few fragments. It was the labour of 30 
years, though the greater part may be considered 
as nothing more than a judicious compilation 
from Berosus, Timaeus, Theopompus, CaUis- 
thenes, and others. The author, however, is too 
credulous in some of his narrations, and often 
wanders far from the truth. His style is neither 
elegant nor too laboured, but it contains great 
simplicity and unaffected correctness. He often 
dwells too long upon fabulous reports and trifling 
incidents, while events of the greatest importance 
to history are treated with brevity, and some- 
times passed over in silence. His manner of 
reckoning, by the Olympiads and the Roman 
consuls, will be found very erroneous. The 
historian flourished about 44 B.C. He spent 
much time at Rome to procure information, and 

authenticate his historical narrations. A 

disciple of Euclid, in the age of Plato. Diog. in 

Vitd. A comic poet. A son of Echeanax, 

who, with his brothers Codrus and Anaxagoras, 
murdered Hegesias the tyrant of Ephesus. 

Polyaen. 6. An Ephesian, who wrote an 

account of the life of Anaximander. Diog. 

An orator of Sardis, in the time of the Mithridatic 

uvar. A Stoic philosopher, preceptor to Cicero. 

He lived and died in the house of his pupil, whom 
he instructed in the various branches of Greek 
literature. Cic. in Brut. A general of Deme- 
trius. A writer, surnamed Periegetes, who 

wrote a description of the earth. Plut. in Them. 

An African. Plut. 

Dioetas, a general of Achaia. Polyaen. 2. 
DIdgenes, a celebrated Cynic philosopher of 
Sinope, banished from his country for coining 
false money. From Sinope, he retired to Athens, 
where he became the disciple of Antisthenes, who 
was at the head of the Cynics. Antisthenes, at 
first, refused to admit him into his house, and 
even struck him with a stick. Diogenes calmly 
bore the rebuke, and said, “ Strike me, Antis- 
thenes, but never shall you find a stick suffi- 
ciently hard to remove me from your presence, 
whilst there is anything to be learnt, any informa- 
tion to be gained, from your conversation and 
acquaintance." Such firmness recommended him 
to Antisthenes, and he became his most devoted 
pupil. He dressed himself in the garment which 
distinguished the Cynics, and walked about the 
streets with a tub on his head, which served him 
as a house and a place of repose. Such singular- 
ity, joined to the greatest contempt for riches, 
soon gained him reputation, and Alexander the 
Great condescended to visit the philosopher in 
his tub. He asked Diogenes if there was any- 
thing in which he could gratify or oblige him. 
" Get out of my sunlight," was the only answer 
which the philosopher gave. Such an independ- 
ence of mind so pleased the monarch, that he 
turned to his courtiers, and said, " Were I not 


Alexander, I would wish to be Diogenes." He 
was once sold as a slave, but his magnanimity so 
pleased his master, that he made him the pre- 
ceptor of his children, and the guardian of his 
estates. After a life spent in the greatest misery 
and indigence, he died 324 B.C., in the g6th year 
of his age. He ordered his body to be carelessly 
thrown into a ditch, and some dust to be sprinkled 
over it. His orders were, however, disobeyed in 
this particular, and his friends honoured the 
remains with a magnificent funeral at Corinth. 
•The inhabitants of Sinope raised statues to his 
memory ; and the marble figure of a dog was 
placed on a high column erected on his tomb. 
His biographer has transmitted to posterity a 
number of his sayings, remarkable for their sim- 
plicity and moral tendency. The life of Diogenes, 
however, shrinks from the eye of a strict examin- 
ation ; he boasted of his poverty, and was so 
arrogant, that many have observed that the 
virtues of Diogenes arose from pride and vanity, 
not from wisdom and sound philosophy. His 
morals were corrupt, and he gave way to his 
most vicious indulgences, and his unbounded 
wantonness has given occasion to some to observe 
that the bottom of his tub would not bear too 
close an examination. Diog. in Vitd. — Plut. in 

Apoph. — Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 36, &c. A Stoic 

of Babylon, disciple of Chrysippus. He went to 
Athens, and was sent as ambassador to Rome, 
with Carneades and Critolaus, 155 B.C. He died 
in the 88th year of his age, after a life of the most 
exemplary virtue. Some suppose that he was 
strangled by order of Antiochus king of Syria, 
for speaking disrespectfully of his family in one 
of his treatises. Quintil. i, c. 1. — Athen. 5, c. 11. 

— Cic. de Offic. 3, c. 51. A native of Apollonia, 

celebrated for his knowledge of philosophy and 
physic, tie was pupil of Anaxagoras. Dtog. in 

Vitd. Laertius, an epicurean philosopher, 

born in Cilicia. He wrote the lives of the philo- 
sophers in 10 books, still extant. This work con- 
tains an accurate account of the ancient philo- 
sophers, and is replete with all their anecdotes 
and particular opinions. It is compiled, how- 
ever, without any plan, method, or precision. 
In this multifarious biography the author does 
not seem particularly partial to any sect, except 
perhaps it he that of Potamon of Alexandria. 

Diogenes died A.D. 222. A Macedonian, who 

betrayed Salamis to Aratus. Paus. 2, c. 8. 

There was a philosopher of this name who 
attended Alexander in his Asiatic expedition, for 
the purpose of marking out and delineating his 
march, &c. 

DlogSnia, a daughter of Celeus. Paus. i, c. 38. 

A daughter of the Cephisus, who married 

Erechtheus. Apollod. 

Diogiinus, a man who conspired with Dymnus 
against Alexander. Curt. 6, c. 7. 

Diognetus, a philosopher who instructed 
Marcus Aurelius in philosophy, and in writing 
dialogues. 

DidmSda, a daughter of Phorbas, whom 
Achilles brought from Lemnos, to be his mistress 
after the loss of Briseis. Homer. II. 9, v. 661.——— 
The wife of Deion of Amyclao. 
pidmSdes, son of Tydeus and Deiphyle, was 
king of Aetolia, and one of the bravest of the 
Grecian chiefs in the Trojan war. He engaged 
Hector and Aeneas, and by repeated acts of 
valour obtained much military glory. He went 
with Ulysses to steal the PnHadium frpin the 
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temple of Minerva at Troy; and assisted in 
murdering Rhesus king of Thrace, and carrying 
away his horses. At his return from the siege of 
Troy, he lost his way in the darkness of the night, 
and landed in Attica, where his companions 
plundered the country, and lost the Trojan Pal- 
ladium. During his long absence, his wife Aegiale 
forgot her marriage vows, and prostituted herself 
to Cometes, one of her servants. The lascivious- 
ness of the queen was attributed by some to the 
resentment of Venus, whom Diomedes had 
severely wounded in the arm in a battle before 
Troy. The infidelity of Aegiale was highly dis- 
pleasing to Diomedes. He resolved to abandon 
his native country, which was the seat of his 
disgrace, and the attempts of his wife to take 
away his life, according to some accounts, con- 
tributed not a little to hasten his departure. 
He came to that part of Italy which was 
called Magna Graecia, where he built a city 
called Argyxipa, and married the daughter of 
Daunus the king of the country. He died there 
in extreme old age, or, according to a certain | 
tradition, he perished by the hand of his father- | 
in-law. His death was greatly lamented by his j 
companions, who in the excess of their grief were 
changed into birds resembling swans. These 
birds took flight into a neighbouring island in the 
Adriatic, and became remarkable for the tame- 
ness with which they approached the Greeks, and 
for the horror with which they shunned all other 
nations. They are called the birds of Diomedes. 
Altars were raised to Diomedes, as to a god, one 
of which Strabo mentions at Timayus. Virg. 
Am. 1, V. 756. 1. II, V. 243, &c. — Ovid. Met. 14, 
fob. lo.—Apollod. 1. c. 8. 1. 3, c. 7.— Hy gin. fab. 

97, 1 1 2, & 1 1 3. — Paus. 2, c. 30. -A king of 

Thrace, son of Mars and Gyrene, who fed his 
horses with human flesh. It was one of the 
labours of Hercules to destroy him ; and accord- 
ingly the hero, attended with some of his friends, 
attacked the inhuman tyrant, and gave him to 
be devoured by his own horses, which he had fed 
so barbarously. Diod. 4. — Paus. 3, c. 18. — 

Apollod. 2, c. 5. A friend of Alcibiades. Pint. 

in Alcib. A grammarian. . . ^ 

Didmedon, an Athenian general, put to death 
for his negligence at Arginusae. Thucyd. 8, c. 19. 

A man of Cyzicus, in the interest of Arta- 

xerxes. C. Nep. in Ep. , 

Dion, a Syracusan, son of Hippannus, famous 
for his power and abilities. He was related to 
Dionysius, and often advised him, together with 
the philosopher Plato, who at his request had 
come to reside at the tyrant’s court, to lay aside 
the supreme power. His great popularity ren- 
dered him odious in the eyes of the tyrant, who 
banished him to Greece. There he collected a 
numerous force, and encouraged by the influence 
of his name, and the hatred of his enemy, he 
resolved to free his country from tyraniwy. He 
entered the port of Syracuse with two shipi’j and 
in three days reduced under his power an empire 
which had already subsisted for 50 years, and 
which was guarded by 500 ships of war, and 
100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. The tyrant fled 
to Corinth, and Dion kept the power in his own 
hands, fearful of the aspiring ambition of some 
of the friends of Dionysius. He was, however, 
shamefully betrayed and murdered by one of his 
familiar friends, called Callicrates, or Cmhppus, 
354 years before the Christian era, m the 55th 
year of his age, and four years after his return 
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from Peloponnesus. His death was universally 
lamented by the Syracusans, and a monument 
was raised to his memory. Diod. 16. — C. Nep, 

in Vitd. A town of Macedonia. Paus. 9, 

c. 36. — —Cassius, a native of Nicaea in Bithynia. 
His father’s name was Apronianus. He was 
raised to the greatest ofiSces of state in the 
Roman empire by Pertinax and his three suc- 
cessors. Naturally fond of study, he improved 
himself by unwearied application, and was 10 
years collecting materials for a history of Rome, 
which he published in 80 books, after a labori- 
ous employment of 12 years in composing it. 
This valuable history began with the arrival of 
Aeneas in Italy, and was continued down to the 
reign of the emperor Alexander Severus. The 
first 34 books are totally lost, the 20 following 
are mutilated, and fragments are all that we 
possess of the last 20. In the compilation of his 
extensive history, Dion proposed to himself 
Thucydides for a model ; but he is not perfectly 
happy in his imitation. His style is adequate, 
and his narrations are judicially managed ; but 
upon the whole he is credulous, and the bigoted 
slave of partiality, satire, and flattery. He 
inveighs against the republican principles of 
Brutus and Cicero, and extols the cause of Caesar. 
Seneca also is the object of his satire, and he 
represents him as debauched and licentious in 
his morals. Dion flourished about the 230th year 

of the Christian era. A famous Christian 

writer, sumamed Chrysostom, q.v. 

Didnnea, a surname of Venus, supposed to be 
the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. 

Didne, a nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. 
She was mother of Venus by Jupiter, according 
to Homer and others. Hesiod, however, gives 
Venus a different origin. Vid. Venus. Venus is 
herself sometimes called Dione. Vtrg. Aen. 3, v, 
ig.— Homer. 11. 5, v. i8i.—Siat. i, Sylv. i, v. 86. 
Dionysia, festivals in honour of Bacchus 
among the Greeks. Their form and solemnity 
were first introduced into Greece from Egypt by 
a certain Melampus. They were observed at 
Athens with more splendour and ceremonious 
superstition than in any other part of Greece. 
The years were numbered by their celebration, 
the Archon assisted at the solemnity, and the 
priests that ofl&ciated were honoured with the 
most dignified seats at the public games. At 
first they were celebrated with great simplicity, 
and the time was consecrated to mirth. It was 
then usual to bring a vessel of wine adorned with 
a vine branch, after which followed a goat, a 
basket of figs, and the phalli. The worshippers 
imitated in their dress and actions the poetical 
fictions concerning Bacchus. _ They clothed 
themselves in fawns’ skins, fine linen, and mitres ; 
they carried thyrsi, drums, pipes, and flutes, and 
crowned themselves with garlands of ivy, vine, 
fir, &;c. Some imitated Silenus, Pan, and the 
Satyrs by the uncouth manner of their dress, and 
their fantastic motions. Some rode upon asses, 
and others drove the goats to slaughter for the 
sacrifice. With such solemnities were the festi- 
vals of Bacchus celebrated by the Greeks. In 
one of these there followed a number of persons 
carrying sacred vessels, one of which contained 
water. After these came a select number of noble 
virgins, carrying little baskets of gold filled with 
all sorts of fruits. This was the most mysterious 
part of the solemnity. Serpents were sometimes 
put in the baskets, and by their writhing and 
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crawlmg out they amused and astonished the 
beholders. After the virgins followed a company 
of men carrying poles, at the end of which were 
fastened phalli. The heads of these men were 
crowned with ivy and violets, and their faces 
covered with other herbs. They marched singing 
songs upon the occasion of the festivals. Next 
to them followed men in women’s apparel, with 
white striped garments reaching to the ground ; 
their heads were decked with garlands, and on 
their hands they wore gloves composed of flowers. 
Their gestures and actions were like those of a 
drunken man. Besides these, there were a num- 
ber of persons, who carried the licnon or van of 
Bacchus. In Athens, however, the Dionysia had 
a special character not found in other parts of 
Greece. The most famous were : (i) the Great 
or City Dionysia, held in March, when the new 
tragedies and comedies were exhibited ; (a) the 
Smaller or Rustic Dionysia, in December ; (3) the 
Lenaea, in January ; (4) the Anthesteria, when 
the wife of the Archon Basileus was married 
ritually to Dionysus ; (5) the Oschophotia, in 

November, when youths ran to Limnae with 

clusters of grapes. The Dionysia, observed at 

Brauron in Attica, were a scene of lewdness, 

extravagance, and debauchery. The Dionysia 

nyctelia were observed by the Athenians in 
honour of Bacchus Nycteliiis. It was unlawful 
to reveal whatever was seen or done during the 

celebration. The Dionysia called Omophagia, 

because human victims were offered to the god, 
or because the priests imitated the eating of raw 
flesh, were celebrated with much solemnity. The 
priests put serpents in their hair, and by the 
wildness of their looks, and the oddity of their 

actions, they feigned insanity. The Dionysia 

Arcadica were yearly observed in Arcadia, and 
the children who had been instructed in the music 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus, were introduced 
in a theatre, where they celebrated the festivals 
of Bacchus by entertaining the spectators with 
songs, dances, and various exhibitions. There 
were, besides these, others of inferior note. There 
was also one observed every three years called 
Dionysia Trieterica, and it is said that Bacchus 
instituted it himself in commemoration of his 
Indian expedition, in which he spent three years. 
There is also another, celebrated every fifth year, 
as mentioned by the scholiast of Aristophanes. 

All these festivals, in honour of the god of 

wine, were celebrated by the Greeks with revelry 
and merrymaking, and from Greece they were 
introduced into Etruria, and thence to Rome. 
Among_ the Romans, both sexes promiscuously 
joined in the celebration during the darkness of 
night. The drunkenness, the debauchery, and 
impure actions and indulgences which soon pre- 
vailed at the solemnity, called aloud for the 
interference of the senate, and the consuls Sp. 
Postumius Albinus and Q, Martius Philippus 
made a strict examination concerning the pro- 
priety and superstitious forms of the Bacchanalia. 
The disorder and pollution which was practised 
with impunity by no less than 7000 votaries of 
either sex, were beheld with horror and astonish- 
ment by the consuls, and the Bacchanalia were 
for ever banished from Rome by a decree of the 
senate. They were again reinstituted there in 
course of time, but not with such licentiousness 
as before. Eurip. in Bacc. — Virg. Aen. ii, v. 
737* — Diod. 4. — Ovid. Met. 3, v. 533. 1. 4, v. 391. 

1. 6, v, 587. 


Didn;j^si&de8, two small islands near Crete.—— 
Festivals in honour of Bacchus. Paus. 3, c. 13, 

Didnj^sias, a fountain. Paus. 4, c. 36. 

Dldnysides, a tragic poet of Tarsus. 

Didnysioddrus, a famous geometer. Plin. 7, 

c. 109. A Boeotian historian. Diod. 15. 

A Tarentine, who obtained a prize at Olympia in 
the looth Olympiad. 

Dionysion, a temple of Bacchus in Attica. 
Paus. I, c. 43. 

Dionysiopdlis, a town of Thrace. Mela, 2, c. 2. 

Dionysius I., or the elder, was son of Hermo- 
crates. He signalized himself in the wars which 
the S3rracusans carried on against the Carthagi- 
nians, and, taking advantage of the power lodged 
in his hands, he made himself absolute at Syra- 
cuse. To strengthen himself in his usurpation, 
and acquire popularity, he increased the pay of 
the soldiers, and recalled those that had been 
banished. He vowed eternal enmity against 
Carthage, and experienced various success in Ms 
wars against that republic. He was ambitious of 
being thought a poet, and his brother Theodorus 
was commissioned to go to Olympia, and repeat 
there some verses in his name, with other com- 
petitors, for the poetical prizes. His expectations 
were frustrated, and his poetry was received with 
groans and hisses. He was not, however, so un- 
successful at Athens, where a poetical prize was 
publicly adjudged to one of his compositions. 
This victory gave him more pleasure than all the 
victories he had ever obtained in the field of 
battle. His tyranny and cruelty at home ren- 
dered him odious in the eyes of his subjects, and 
he became so suspicious that he never admitted 
his wife or children to his iirivate apartment with- 
out a previous examination of their garments. 
He never trusted his head to a barber, but always 
burnt his beard. He made a subterranean cave 
in a rock, said to be still extant, in the form of a 
human ear, which measured 80 feet in height and 
250 in length. It was called the ear of Dionysius. 
The sounds of this subterranean cave were all 
necessarily directed to one common tympanum, 
which had a communication with an adjoining 
room, where Dionysius spent the greater part of 
his time in hearing whatever was said by those 
whom his suspicion and cruelty had confined in 
the apartments above. The artists that had been 
employed in making the cave were all put to 
death by order of the tyrant, for fear of their 
revealing to what purposes a work of such un- 
common construction was to be appropriated. 
His impiety and sacrilege were as conspicuous as 
his suspicious credulity. He took a golden mantle 
from the statue of Jupiter, observing that the son 
of Saturn had a covering too warm for the 
summer, and too cold for the winter, and he 
placed there one of wool instead. He also robbed 
Aesculapius of his golden beard, and plundered 
the temple of Proserpine. He died of an indiges- 
tion in the 63rd year of his age, 368 B.C., after a 
reign of 38 years. Authors, however, are divided 
about the manner of his death, and some arc of 
opinion that he died a violent death. Some 
suppose that the tyrant invented the catapulta, 
an engine which proved of infinite service for the 
discharging of showers of darts and stones in the 
time of a siege. Diod. 13, 15, ko.-~JusHn. 20, 
c. I, d:c. — Xenoph. Hist, Graec. — C, Nep. Titnol .- — 

Plut, in Diod. The second of that name, sur- 

named the younger, was son of Dionysius I. by 
Dons. Ho succeeded his father as tyrant of 
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Sicily, and by the advice of Dion his brother-in- 
law, he invited the philosopher Plato to his court, 
under whom he studied for a while. The philo- 
sopher advised him to lay aside the supreme 
power, and in his admonitions he was warmly 
seconded by Dion. Dionysius refused to consent, 
and Dion, on account of his great popularity, was 
severely abused and insulted in his family, and 
his vdfe given in marriage to another. Such 
violent behaviour was highly resented ; Dion, 
who was banished, collected some forces in 
Greece, and in three days rendered himself 
master of Syracuse, and expelled the tyrant, 
357 B.C. Vid. Dion. Dionysius retired to Locri, 
where he behaved with the greatest oppression, 
and was ejected by the citizens. He recovered 
Syracuse ten years after his expulsion, but his 
triumph was short, and the Corinthians, under 
co mm and of Timoleon, obliged him to abandon the 
city. He fled to Corinth, where to support him- 
self he kept a school, as Cicero observes, that he 
might still continue to be tyrant ; and as he 
could not command over men, that he might still 
exercise his power over boys. It is said that he 
died from excess of joy when he heard that a 
tragedy of his own composition had been re- 
warded with a poetical prize. Dionysius was as 
cruel as his father, but he did not, like him, pos- 
sess the art of restraining his power. This was 
seen and remarked by the old man, who, when he 
saw his son attempting to debauch the wives of 
some of his old subjects, asked him, with the 
greatest indignation, whether he had ever heard 
of his having acted so brutal a part in his younger 
days, “No,” answered the son, “ because you 
w'ere not the son of a king.” “ Well, my son,” 
replied the old man, “ never shalt thou be the 
father of a king.” Justin. 21, c. i, 2, &c. — Diod. 
15, &c. — Aelian. V. H. g, c. 8. — Quintil. 8, c. 6. — 
C. Nep. in Dion. — Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 2, A his- 

torian of Halicarnassus, who left his country and 
came to reside at Rome, that he might carefully 
study all the Greek and Latin writers, whose 
compositions treated of Roman history. He 
formed an acquaintance with all the learned of 
the age, and derived much information from their 
company and conversation. After an unremitting 
application, during 24 years, he gave to the world 
his Roman antiquities in 20 books, of which only 
the first 1 1 are now extant, nearly containing the 
account of 312 years. His composition has been 
greatly valued by the ancients as well as the 
modems for the easiness of his style, the fidelity 
of his chronology, and the judiciousness of his 
remarks and criticism. Like a faithful historian, 
he never mentioned anything but what was 
authenticated, and he totally disregarded the 
fabulous traditions which fill and disgrace the 
pages of both his predecessors and followers. To 
the merits of the elegant historian, Dionysius, 
as may be seen in his treatises, also added the 
equally respectable character of the eloquent 
orator, the critic, and the politician. He lived 
during the Augustan age, and came to Rome 

about 80 years before the Christian era. h 

tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, in the age of Alex- 
ander the Great. After the death of the con- 
queror and of Perdiccas, he married Amestris the 
niece of king Darius, and assumed the title of 
king. He was of such uncommon corpulence 
that he never exposed his person in public, and 
when he gave audience to foreign ambassadors, 
he always placed himself in a chair which was 


conveniently made to hide his face and person 
from the eyes of the spectators. When he was 
asleep, it was impossible to awake him without 
boring his flesh with pins. He died in the 55 th 
year of his age. As his reign was remarkable for 
mildness and popularity, his death was severely 
lamented by his subjects. He left two sons and 
a daughter, and appointed his widow queen- 

regent. A. surname of Bacchus. disciple 

of Chaeremon. A native of Chalcis, who wrote 

a book entitled The Origin of Cities. ^A com- 

mander of the Ionian fleet against the Persians, 
who went to plunder Phoenicia. Herodoi. 6 , 

c. 17. ^A general of Antiochus Hierax. A 

philosopher of Heraclea, disciple of Zeno. He 
starved himself to death, 279 B.C., in the 8ist 

year of his age. Diog. ^An epic poet of Myti- 

lene. A sophist of Pergamus. Strab. 13. 

A writer in the Augustan age, called Periegetes. 
He wrote a very valuable geographical treatise 

in Greek hexameters, stiU extant. An Athenian 

convert of St. Paul {Vid. .Acts xvii. 34) to whom 
were formerly falsely attributed certain early Chris- 
tian mystical writings, probably of the 5 th cen- 
tury A.D. The music master of Epaminondas. 

C. Nep. A celebrated critic. Vid. Longinus. 

^A rhetorician of Magnesia. A Messenian 

madman, &c. Plut. in Alex. A native of 

Thrace, generally called the Rhodian, because he 
lived there. He wrote some grammatical treat- 
ises and commentaries, 64 B.C. Strah. 14. ^A 

painter of Colophon. 

Dionysus, the Greek god of wine. Vid. 
Bacchus. 

Didph^nes, a man who caused Peloponnesus 

to join the Achaean league. Paus. 8, c. 30. A 

rhetorician intimate with Tib. Gracchus. Plut. 
in Gracch. 

Didphantus, an Athenian general of the Greek 
mercenary troops in the service of Nectanebus 

king of Egypt. Diod. 16. A Greek orator of 

Mytilene, preceptor to Tib. Gracchus. Cic. in 

Brut. A native of Alexandria in the 3rd or 

4th century A.D. He wrote 13 books of arith- 
metical questions, of which 6 are still extant. He 
died in his 84th year, but the age in which he 
lived is uncertain. Some place him in the reign 
of Augustus, others under Nero and the An- 
tonines. He has been called the Father of Algebra. 

Diopoenus, a noble sculptor of Crete. Plin. 
36, c. 4. 

Diopolis, a name given to Cabira, a town of 
Paphlagonia, by Pompey. Strab. 12. 

Didres, a friend of Aeneas, killed by Turnus. 
He had engaged in the games exhibited by Aeneas 
at his father’s tomb in Sicily. Virg. Aen. 5, 
V. 297. 1 . 12, v. 509. 

Dioryctus, a place of Acarnania, where a canal 
was cut (rt'ta bpvcrcro}) to make Leucadia an 
island. Plin. 4, c. i. 

Dioscorides, a native of Anazarba in Cilicia, who 
was said to be physician to Antony and Cleopatra, 
but actually lived, in all probability, in the second 
century A.D. He was originally a soldier, but 
afterwards he applied himself to study, and wrote 

a book upon medicinal herbs. A man who 

wrote an account of the republic of Lacedaemon. 

A nephew of Antigonus. Diod. 19. A 

Cyprian, blind of one eye, in the age of Ptolemy 

Philadelphus. A disciple of Isocrates. An 

astrologer sent as ambassador by J. Caesar to 

Achillas. Caes. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 109. A poet 

whose epigrams are in the Greek Anthology. 
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Dioscoridis insula, an island situated at the 
south of the entrance of the Arabic gulf, and now 
called Socotra. 

Dioscuri, or sons of Jupiter, a name given to 
Castor and Pollux. There were festivals in their 
honour, called Dioscuria, celebrated by the 
people of Corc3n:a, and chiefly by the Lace- 
daemonians. They were observed with much 
jovial festivity. The people made a free use of 
the gifts of Bacchus' and diverted themselves 
with sports, of which wrestling matches always 
made a part. 

Dioscurias, a town of Colchis. Plin. 6, c. 28. 
Diosp&ge, a town of Mesopotamia. Plin. 6, 
c. 26. 

Diospdlis, or Thebae, a famous city of Egypt, 
formerly called Hecatompylos. Vid. Thebae. 
Diotime, a woman who gave lectures upon 
philosophy, which Socrates attended. Plut. in 
Symp. 

Diotimus, an Athenian skilled in maritime 

affairs, &c. Polyaen. 5. A Stoic, who 

flourished 85 B.C, 

Diotrepbes, an Athenian officer. Thucyd. 3, 
c. 75. 

Dioxippe, one of the Danaides. Apollod. 2, 
c. I. 

Dioxippus, a soldier of Alexander, who killed 

one of his fellow-soldiers in a fury. Aelian, 

An Athenian boxer. Diod. 17. A Trojan killed 

by Turnus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 574. 

Dipaea, a place in Peloponnesus, where a battle 
was fought between the Arcadians and Spartans. 
Herodot, 9, c. 35. 

Diphilas, a man sent to Rhodes by the Spar- 
tans, to destroy the Athenian faction there. 
Diod. 14. A governor of Babylon in the in- 
terest of Antigonus. Id. 19. A historian. 

Diphilus, an Athenian general, A.U.C. 311. 

An architect so slow in finishing his works, 

that Diphilo tardior became a proverb. Cic. ad 

frair. 3. A tragic writer. 

Diphorldas, one of the Ephori at Sparta. 
Plut. in Ages. 

Dipoenae, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 31. 
Dipdlis, a name given to Lemnos, as having 
two cities, Hephaestia and Myrina. 

Dipsas (-antis), a river of Cilicia, flowing from 

mount Taurus- Lucan. 8, v. 255. (-adis), a 

profligate and incontinent woman mentioned 

by Ovid. Am. i, v. 8. A kind of serpent. 

Lucan. 9. 

Dipylon, one of the gates of Athens. 

Dirae, the daughters of Acheron and Nox, who 
persecuted the souls of the guilty. They arc the 
same as the Furies, and some suppose they are 
called Furies in hell, Harpies on earth, and Dirae 
in heaven. They were represented as standing 
near the throne of Jupiter, in an attitude which 
expressed their eagerness to receive his orders, 
and the power of tormenting the guilty on earth 
with the most excruciating punishments. Virg. 
Aen. 4, v. 473. 1 . 8, v. 701. 

Dirce,' a woman whom Lycus king of Thebes 
married after he had divorced Antiope, When 
Antiope became pregnant by Jupiter, Dirce sus- 
pected her husband of infidelity to her bed, and 
imprisoned Antiope, whom she tormented with 
the greatest cruelty. Antiope escaped from her 
confinement, and brought forth Amphion and 
Zethus on mount Cithaeron. When these chil- 
dren were informed of the cruelties to which their 
mother had been exposed, they besieged Thebes, 


put Lycus to death, and tied the cruel Dirce to 
the tail of a wild bull, which dragged her over 
rocks and precipices, and exposed her to the 
most poignant pains, till the gods, pitying her 
fate, changed her into a fountain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes. According to some ac- 
counts, Antiope was mother of Amphion and 
Zethus before she was confined and exposed to 
the tyranny of Dirce. Vid. Amphion, Antiope. 
Propert. 3, el. 15, v. sy.—Paus. 9, c. 26.— Aelian. 
V. H. 12, c, 57. — Lucan. 3, v. 175. 1. 4, v. 550. 

Dircenna, a cold fountain of Spain, near 
Bilbilis. Martial, i, ep. 50, v. 17. 

Dlrphyla, a surname of Juno, from Dirphya, 
a mountain of Boeotia, where the goddess had a 
temple. 

Dis, a god of the Gauls, the same as Pluto the 
god of hell. The inhabitants of Gaul supposed 
themselves descended from that deity. Caes. 
Bell. G. 6. — Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 84. 

Discordia, the Greek Eris, a malevolent deity, 
daughter of Nox, and sister to Nemesis, the 
Parcae, and death. She was driven from heaven 
by Jupiter, because she sowed dissensions among 
the gods, and was the cause of continual quarrels. 
When the nuptials of Pelcus and Thetis were 
celebrated, the goddess of discord was not in- 
vited, and this seeming neglect so irritated her 
that she threw an apple into the midst of the 
assembly of the gods, with the inscription “For 
the fairest:* This apple was the cause of the 
ruin of Troy, and of infinite misfortunes to the 
Greeks. Vid. Paris. She is represented with a 
pale, ghastly look, her garment is torn, her eyes 
sparkle with fire, and she holds a dagger con- 
cealed in her bosom. Her head is generally 
entwined with serpents, and she is attended by 
Bellona. She is supposed to be the cause of all 
dissensions, murders, wars, and quarrels which 
arise upon earth, public as well as private. Virg. 
Aen. 8, v. 702. — Hesiod. Theog. 225. — Petronius. 
Dithyrambus, a surname of Bacchus, whence 
the hymns sung in his honour were called Dithy- 
rambs. More probably the name is taken from 
the form of dance which accompanied the song : 
a three step repeated. 

Dittani, a people of Spain. 

Dium, a town of Euboea, where there were hot 

baths. Plin. 31,0. 2. A promontory of Crete. 

A town of Macedonia. Lit). 44, c. 7. 

Divi, a name chiefly appropriated to those who 
were made gods after death, such as heroes and 
warriors, or the Lares and Penates, and other 
domestic gods. 

Dlviti&cus, one of the Aedui, intimate with 
Caesar. Ctc. i, de Div. 

Divodurum, a town of Gaul, now Mdz in 
Lorraine. 

Divus Fidius, a god of the Sabines, worshipped 
also at Rome. Dionys. 

Diyllus, an Athenian historian. Diod. - 
A sculptor. Paus. 10, c. 15. 

Doberes, a people of Ihiconia. Herodot. k. 
c. 16. ' 

Docilis, a gladiator at Rome, mentioned by 
Horat. t , ep. 18, v. iq. 

DoeXmus, a man of Tarontum, deprived of his 
military dignity by Philip son of Amyntas, for 
indulging huns<af with hot baths. Polyaen. 4. 
•—-An officer of Antigonus. Diod. lo.—— An 
Perdiccas, taken by Antigonus. Id. 18. 
Doddna, a town of Thesprotia in ICpirus, or, 
according to others, in Thessaly. There was in 
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its neigbbourliood, upon a small MU called 
Tmarus, a celebrated oracle of Jupiter. Tbe 
town and temple of tbe god were first built by 
Deucalion, after tbe universal deluge. It was 
supposed to be tbe most ancient oracle of aU 
Greece, and according to the traditions of tbe 
Egyptians mentioned by Herodotus, it was 
founded by a dove. Two black doves, as be 
relates, took their flight from tbe city of Thebes 
in Egypt, one of which flew to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and the other to Dodona, where, 
with a human voice, they acquainted the in- 
habitants of the country that Jupiter had conse- 
crated the ground, which in future would give 
oracles. The extensive grove which surrounded 
Jupiter’s temple was endowed with the gift of 
prophecy, and oracles were frequently delivered 
by the sacred oaks, and the doves wMch in- 
habited the place. This fabulous tradition of the 
oracular power of the doves is explained by 
Herodotus, who observes that some Phoenicians 
carried away two priestesses from Egypt, one of 
whom went to fix her residence at Dodona, where 
the oracle was established. It may further be 
observed, that the fable might have been founded 
upon the double meaning of the word ireXetoi, 
which signifies doves in most parts of Greece, 
while in the dialect of the Epirots, it implies old 
women. In ancient times the oracles were de- 
livered by the murmuring of a neighbouring 
fountain, but the custom was afterwards changed. 
Large kettles were suspended in the air near a 
brazen statue, which held a lash in its hand. 
When the wind blew strong, the statue was agi- 
tated and struck against one of the kettles, which 
communicated the motion to all the rest, and 
raised that clattering and discordant din which 
continued for a while, and from which the artifice 
of the priests drew their predictions. Some sup- 
pose that the noise was occasioned by the shaking 
of the leaves and boughs of an old oak, which the 
superstition of the people frequently consulted, 
and from which they pretended to receive oracles. 
It may be observed that with more probability 
the oracles were delivered by the pnests, who, 
by artfully concealing themselves behind the 
oaks, gave occasion to the superstitious multitude 
to believe that the trees were endowed with the 
power of prophecy. As the ship Argo was built 
with some of the oaks of the forest of Dodona, 
there were some beams in the vessel which gave 
oracles to the Argonauts, and warned them 
against the approach of calamity. Within the 
forest of Dodona there was a stream with a foun- 
tain of cool water, which had the power of light- 
ing a torch as soon as it touched it. ^ This foun- 
tain was totally dry at noonday, and was re- 
stored to its full course at midnight, from which 
time till the following noon it began to decrease, 
and at the usual hour was again deprived of its 
waters. The oracles of Dodona were originally 
delivered by men, but afterwards by women. 
Vid, Dodonides. Plin. 2, c. 103. — Herodot. 2, c. 57. 
— Mela, 2, c. 3. — Homer. Od. 14. II . — Pans* 7, c. 
21. — Strab. 17. — Plut. in Pyrrh. — Apollod. i, c. 9. 
— Lucan. 6, v. 427. — Ovid. Trist. 4, el. 8, v. 23. 

Ddddnaeus, a surname of J^upiter from Dodona. 

DOddne, a daughter of Jupiter and Europa. 

A fountain in the forest of Dodona. Vid. Dodona. 

Ddddnldes, the priestesses who gave oracles in 
the temple of Jupiter in Dodona. According to 
some traditions the temple was originally in- 
habited by seven daughters of Atlas, who nursed 


Bacchus. Their names were Ambrosia, Eudora, 
Pasithoe, Pytho, Plexaure, Coronis, Tythe or 
Tyche. In the latter ages the oracles were always 
dehvered by three old women, which custom was 
first established when Jupiter enjoyed the com- 
pany of Dioue, whom he permitted to receive 
divine honour in his temple at Dodona. The 
Boeotians were the only people of Greece who 
received their oracles at Dodona from men, for 
reasons which Strabo, 1. 9, fully explains. 

Doii, a people of Arabia Felix. 

Doiabella, P. Com., a Roman who married the 
daughter of Cicero. During the civil wars he 
warmly espoused the interest of J. Caesar, whom 
he accompanied at the famous battles at Phar- 
salia,^ Africa, and Munda. He was made consul 
by Ms patron, though M. Antony his colleague 
opposed it. After the death of J. Caesar, he 
received the government of Syria as his province. 
Cassius opposed his views, and Doiabella was 
declared an enemy to the republic of Rome. He 
was besieged by Cassius in Laodicea, and when 
he saw that all was lost, he killed himself, in the 
27th year of his age. He was of small stature, 
which gave occasion to his father-in-law to ask 
Mm once when he entered Ms house, who had 

tied him so cleverly to Ms sword. A pro- 

consul of Africa. ^Another, who conquered the 

Gauls, Etrurians, and Boii at the lake of Vadi- 

monis, 283 B.C. The family of the Dollabellae 

distinguished themselves at Rome, and one of 
them, L. Com., conquered Lusitania, 99 B.C. 

Dolichaon, the father of the Hebrus, &c. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 696. 

Dollche, an island in the Aegean sea. Apollod. 

2, c. 6. A town of Syria, of Macedonia. 

Liv. 42, c. 53. 

Dolius, a faithful servant of Ulysses. Homer, 
Od. 4, V. 675. 

Doiomena, a country of Assyria. Strab. 16. 

Ddlon, a Trojan, son of Eumedes, famous for 
his swiftness. Being sent by Hector to spy on the 
Grecian camp by night, he was seized by Dio- 
medes and Ulysses, to whom he revealed the 
situation, schemes, and resolutions of his country- 
men, with the hope of escaping with his life. 
He was put to death by Diomedes, as a traitor. 
Homer. II. 10, v. 314. — Virg. Aen. 12, v. 349, &c. 
K poet. Vid. Susarion. 

Ddlonci, a people of Thrace. Herodot. 6, c. 34. 

D51dpes, a people of Thessaly, near mount 
Pindus. Peleus reigned there, and sent them to 
the Trojan war under Phoenix. They became 
also masters of Scyros, and like the rest of the 
ancient Greeks, were fond of migration. Virg. 
Aen. 2, V. 7. — Place. 2, v. 10. — Liv. 36, c. 33. — 
Strab. 9. — Pint, in Cimon. 

Ddldpia, the country of the Dolopes, near 
Pindus, through which the Achelous flowed. 

Ddlops, a Trojan, son of Lampus, killed by 
Menelaus. Homer, It. 15, v. 525. 

Domldiicus, a god who presided over mar- 
riage. Juno also was called Domiduca, from the 
power she was supposed to have in marriages, 

Dominica, a daughter of Petronius, who mar- 
ried the emperor Valens. 

Domitia lex, de Religione, was enacted by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus the tribune, A.U.C. 650. 
It transferred the right of electing priests from 
the college to the people. 

Domitia Longlna, a Roman lady who boasted 
of her debaucheries. She was the wife of the 
emperor Domitian. 
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Bomlti^us, Titus Flavius, son of Vespasian 
and Flavia Domitilla, made himself emperor of 
Rome at the death of his brother Titus, whom, 
according to some accounts, he destroyed by 
poison. The beginning of his reign promised 
tranquillity to the people, but their expectations 
were soon frustrated. Domitian became cruel, 
and gave way to incestuous and unnatural indul- 
gences. He commanded himself to be called God 
and Lord in aU the papers which were presented 
to him. He passed the greatest part of the day 
in catching flies and killing them with a bodkin, 
so that it was wittily answered by Vibius to a 
person who asked him who was with the emperor, 
Nobody, not even a fly.” In the latter part of 
his reign Domitian became suspicious, and em- 
ployed professional informers, delatores. His 
anxieties were increased by the predictions of 
astrologers, but stiU more poignantly by the 
stings of remorse. He was so distrustful even 
when alone, that round the terrace, where he 
usually walked, he built a wall with shining 
stones, that from them he might perceive as in 
a looking-glass whether anybody followed him. 
All these precautions were unavailing ; he 
perished by the hand of an assassin, September 
i8th, A.D. 96, in the 45th year of his age and 
the 15th of his reign. He was the last of the “ 12 
Caesars.” He distinguished himself for his love 
of learning, and in a little treatise which he wrote 
upon the great care which ought to be taken of 
the hair to prevent baldness, he displayed much 
taste and elegance, according to the observations 
of his biographers. After his death he was 
publicly deprived by the senate of all the honours 
which had been profusely heaped upon him, and 
his body was even left in the open air without the 
honours of a funeral. This disgrace might pro- 
ceed from the resentment of the senators, whom 
he had exposed to terror as well as to ridicule. 
He once assembled that august body to know in 
what vessel a turbot might be most conveniently 
dressed. At another time they received a formal 
invitation to a feast, and when they arrived at 
the palace, they were introduced into a large 
gloomy hall hung with black, and lighted with a 
few glimmering tapers. In the middle were 
placed a number of coffins, on each of which was 
inscribed the name of some one of the invited 
senators. On a sudden a number of men burst 
into the room, clothed in black, with drawn 
swords and flaming torches, and after they had 
for some time terrified the guests, they permitted 
them to retire. Such were the amusements and 
cruelties of a man who, in the first part of his 
reign, was looked upon as the father of his people, 
and the restorer of learning and liberty. Sueton. 
in Vit&. — Eutrop. 7. 

Domitilla, Flavia, a woman ’ who married 
Vespasian, by whom she had Titus a year after 

her marriage, and, 11 years after, Domitian. 

A niece of the emperor Domitian, by whom she 
was banished. < 

Domitius, Domitiinus, a general of Dio- 
cletian in Egypt. He assumed the imperial 
purple at Alexandria, A.D. 288, and supported 
the dignity of emperor for about two years. He 

died a violent death. Lucius. Vid. Aheno- 

barbus. Cn. Ahenobarbus, a Roman consul, 

who conquered Bituitus the Gaul, and left 20,000 
of the enemy on the field of battle, and took 

3000 prisoners. A grammarian in the reign of 

Hadrian. He was remarkable for his virtues and 


his melancholy disposition. A Roman who 

revolted from Antony to Augustus. He was at 
the battle of Pharsaiia, and forced Pompey to 

fight by the mere force of his ridicule. The 

father of Nero, famous for his cruelties and de- 
baucheries. Sueton. in Ner. A tribune of the 

people, who conquered the Allobroges. Plut.—~— 
A consul during whose consulate peace was con- 
cluded with Alexander king of Epirus. Liv. 8, 

c. 17. A consul under Caligula, He wrote 

some few things now lost. A Latin poet, 

called also Marsus, in the age of Horace. He 
wrote epigrams, remarkable for little besides their 

indelicacy. Ovid, de Pont. 4, el. 16, v. 5. 

Afer, an orator, who was preceptor to Quintilian. 
He disgraced his talents by his adulation, and by 
practising the arts of an informer under Tiberius 
and his successors. He was made a consul by 
Nero, and died A.D. 59. 

Donatus, Aelius, a grammarian, who flourished 
A.D. 353. He taught St. Jerome and wrote the 

medieval text-book Ars Grammatica. Two 

bishops of this name in the fourth century A.D. 
Donatus and Donatus Magnus, from whom the 
sect of the Donatists took its name. They 
insisted that the validity of sacerdotal acts de- 
pended on the agent’s character. 

Donilaus, a prince of Gallograecia, who assisted 
Pompey with 300 horsemen against J. Caesar. 

Donuca, a mountain of Thrace. Liv. 40, c. 57. 

DSnysa, one of the Cyclades in the Aegean, 
where green marble is found. Virg. A en. 3, v. 125. 

Doracte, an island in the Persian gulf. 

D6res, the inhabitants of Doris. Vid. Doris. 

Dori, or Dorica, a part of Achaia near Athens. 

Doricus, an epithet applied not only to 
Dorians, but to all the Greeks in general. Virg. 
Aen. 2, V. 27. 

Dorienses, a people of Crete, of C3rrene. 

DorieuSj a son of Anaxandridas, who went with 
a colony into Sicily because he could not bear 
to be under his brother at home. Herodot. 5, 

c. 42, &c. — Paus. 3, c. 3 & 16, &c. A son of 

Diagoras of Rhodes. Paus. 6, c. 7. 

Dorllas, a rich Libyan prince, killed in the 
court of Cepheus. Ovid. Met, 5, fab. 4. 

Dorilaus, a general of the great Mithridates. 

Dorion, a town of Thessaly, where Thamyras 
the musician challenged the Muses to a trial of 
skill. Stat. TJieb. 4, v. 182. — Propert. 2, el. 22, 
V. 19. — Lucan. 6, v. 352. 

Ddris, a country of Greece between Phocis, 
Thessaly, and Acarnania. It received its name 
from Dorus the son of Deucalion, who made a 
settlement there. It was called Tetrapolis, from 
the four cities of Pindus or Dryopis, Erineum, 
Cytinium, Borium, which it contained. To these 
four some add Lilaeum and Carphia, and there- 
fore call it Hexapolis. The name of Doris 
was common to many parts of Greece. The 
Dorians, in the age of Deucalion, inhabited 
Phthiotis, which they exchanged for Histiaeotis, 
in the age of Dorus. From thence they were 
driven by the Cadmaeans. and came to settle 
near the town of PindutA From thence they 
passed into Dryopis, and afterwards into Pelopon- 
nesus. Hercules having re-established Aegimius 
king of Phthiotis or Doris, who had been driven 
from his country by the Lapithae, the grateful 
king appointed Hyllus the son of his patron to be 
his successor, and the Heraclidae marched from 
that part of the country to go to recover Pelopon- 
nesus. The Dorians sent many colonies into dif- 
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ferent places, which bore the same name as their 
native country. The most famous of these is 
Doris in Asia Minor, of which Halicarnassus was 
once the capital. This part of Asia Minor was 
called Hexapolis, and afterwards Pentapolis, 
after the exclusion of Halicarnassus. Strab. 9 
&c. — Virg. Aen. 2, v. 27. — Plin. 5, c. 29. — Apol- 

lod. 2. — Herodot. i, c. 144. 1. 8, c. 31. A goddess 

of the sea, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. She 
married her brother Nereus, by whom she had 
50 daughters called Nereides. Her name is often 
used to express the sea itself. Propert. i, el. 1.7, 

V. 25. — Virg. Eel. 10. — Hesiod. Theog. 240. A 

woman of Locri, daughter of Xenetus, whom 
Dionysius the elder, of Sicily, married the same 

day with Aristomache. Cic. Tus. 5. One of 

the 50 Nereides, Hesiod. Th. 250. — Homer. II. 
18, V. 45. 

Doriscus, a place in Thrace near the sea, where 
Xerxes numbered his forces. Herodot. 7, c. 59. 
Dorium, a town in Peloponnesus. Pans. 4, 

c. 33. One of the Danaides. Apollod. 

Dorius, a mountain of Asia Minor. Pans. 6, 
c. 3. 

Dorsennus, one of the fixed characters in the 
old Atellan farces. Plin. 14, c. 13. — Horat. 2, 
ep. 10, V. 173. 

Dorso, C- Fabius, a Roman who, when Rome 
was in possession of the Gauls, issued from the 
capitol, which was then besieged, to go and offer 
a sacrifice, which was to be offered on mount 
Quirinalis. He dressed himself in sacerdotal 
robes, and carrying on his shoulders the statues 
of his country’s gods, passed through the guards 
of the enemy, without betraying the least signs 
of fear. When he had finished his sacrifice, he 
returned to the capitol unmolested by the enemy, 
who were astonished at his boldness, and did not 
obstruct his passage or molest his sacrifice. Liv. 

5, c. 46. 

Ddrus, a son of Hellen and Orseis, or, according 
to others, of Deucalion, who left Phthiotis, where 
his father reigned, and went to make a settlement 
with some of his companions near mount Ossa. 
The country was called Doris, and the inhabitants 

Dorians. Herodot. i, c. 56, &c, A city of 

Phoenicia, whose inhabitants are called Dorienses. 
Paus. 10, c. 24- 

Doryasus, a Spartan, father of Agesilaus. ^ 
DSryclus, an illegitimate son of Priam, killed 

by Ajax in the Trojan war. Homer. II. ii. yA 

brother of Phineus king of Thrace, who married 
Beroe. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 620. 

Ddrylaeum, or Dorylaeus, a city of Phrygia, 
now Eskishehr. Plin. 5, c. 29. — Cic. Place. 17. 
Doryias, one of the centaurs killed by Theseus. 
Ovid. Met. 12, v. 180. 

Dorj^laus, a warlike person intimate with 
Mithridates Euergetes, and general of the Gnos- 
sians, 125 B.C. Strab. 10. 

Do^ssus, a king of Lacedaemon, killed m a 
tumult. Paus. 3, c. 2. 

Dosci, a people near the Euxme. 

Dosiadas, a poet who wrote a piece of poetry 
in the form of an altar (jSw/xos), which Theocritus 
has imitated. 

Dosiades, a Greek, who wrote a history of 
Crete. Diod. 5. 

Boson, a surname of Antigonus, because he 
promised and never performed. 

DossSnus, or Borsennus. Vid. Dorsennus. 
Bot^das, a king of Messenia. Paus. 4, c. 3. 
Boto,.one of the Nereides. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 102. 
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Botus, a general of the Paphlagonians, in the 
army of Xerxes. Herodot. 7, c. 72. 

Doxander, a man mentioned by Arist. Polit. 5. 
Bracanus, a mountain where Jupiter took 
Bacchus from his thigh. Theoent. 

Draco, a celebrated lawgiver of Athens. When 
he exercised the office of archon, he made a code 
of laws, 623 B.C., for the use of the citizens, which, 
on account of their severity, were said to be 
written in letters of blood. By them, idleness 
was punished with as much severity as murder, 
and death was denounced against the one as well 
as the other. Such a code of rigorous laws gave 
occasion to a certain Athenian to ask of the legis- 
lator why he was so severe in his punishments, 
and Draco gave for answer, that as the smallest 
transgression had appeared to him deserving 
death, he could not find any punishment more 
rigorous for more atrocious crimes. These laws 
were at first enforced, but they were often 
neglected on account of their extreme severity, 
and Solon totally abolished them, except that 
one which punished a murderer with death. The 
popularity of Draco was uncommon, but the 
gratitude of his admirers proved fatal to him. 
When once he appeared in the theatre, he was 
received with repeated applauses, and the people, 
according to the custom of the Athenians, 
showed their respect to their lawgiver by throw- 
ing garments upon him. This was done in such 
profusion, that Draco was soon hid under thena, 
and smothered by the too great veneration of his 

citizens. Plut. in Sol. A man who instructed 

Plato in music. Id. de Music. 

Bracontides, a wicked citizen of Athens. 
Plut. in Soph. 

Bracus, a general of the Achaeans, conquered 
by Mummius. 

Drances, a friend of Latinus, remarkable for 
his weakness and eloquence. He showed himself 
an obstinate opponent to the violent measures 
which Turnus pursued against the Troj ans. Some 
have imagined that the poet wished to delineate 
the character and the eloquence of Cicero under 
this name. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 122. 

Brangiana, a province of Persia. Diod. 17. 
Drapes, a seditious Gaul. Caes. Bell. G. 8, c. 
30. 

Drapus, a river of Noricum which falls into 
the Danube near Mursa. 

Br&pina, or Dr&p&num, now Trapani, a town 
of Sicily near mount Eryx, in the form of a 
sickle, whence its name {Bpirta.vov, falx). An- 
chises died there, in his voyage to Italy with his 
son Aeneas. The Romans under Cl. Pulcher were 
defeated near the coast, 249 B.C., by the Cartha- 
ginian general Adherbal. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 707- — 

Cic. Ver. 2, c. 57. — Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 474- A 

promontory of Peloponnesus. 

Drilo, a river of Macedonia, which falls into the 
Adriatic at Lissus. 

Brim&chus, a famous robber of Chios. When 
a price was set upon his head, he ordered a young 
man to cut it off and go and receive the rnoney. 
Such an uncommon instance of generosity so 
pleased the Chians, that they raised a temple to his 
memory, and honoured him as a god. A then. 13. 
Drinus, a small river falling into the Save and 
Danube. 

Bridpides, an Athenian ambassador sent to 
Darius when the peace with Alexander had been 
violated. Curt. 3, c. 13. 

Dries, a mountain of Arcadia. 
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Droi, a people of Thrace. Thucyd. 2, c. loi, 

Dromaeus, a surname of Apollo in Crete. 

Dropici, a people of Persia. Herodot. i, c. 125. 

Dropion, a king of Paeonia. Pans, 10, c. 13- 

Druentius, or Oruentia, now Durance, a rapid 
river of Gaul, which falls into the Rhone between 
Arles and Avignon. Sil. Jtal. 3, v. 468. — Strab. 4. 

Drugferl, a people of Thrace. Plin. 4, c. ii. 

Druidae, the ministers of religion among the 
ancient Gauls and Britons. They were divided 
into different classes, called the Bardi, Eubages, 
the Vates, the Semnothei, the Sarronides, and the 
Samothei. They were held in the greatest vener- 
ation by the people. Their life was austere and 
secluded from the world, their dress was peculiar to 
themselves, and they generally appeared with a 
tunic which reached a little below the knee. As 
the chief power was lodged in their hands, they 
punished as they pleased, and could declare war 
and make peace at their option. Their power ex- 
tended not only over private families, but they 
could depose magistrates and even kings, if their 
actions in any manner deviated from the laws of 
the state. They had the privilege of naming the 
magistrates who annually presided over their 
cities, and the kings were created only with their 
approbation. They were entrusted with the 
education of youth, and all religious ceremonies, 
festivals, and sacrifices were under their peculiar 
care. They taught the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, and believed in the immortality of the 
soul. They were professionally acquainted with 
the art of magic, and from their knowledge of 
astrology they drew omens and saw futurity 
revealed before their eyes. In their sacrifices 
they often immolated human victims to their 
gods, a barbarous custom which continued long 
among them, and which the Roman emperots 
attempted to abolish, to-' little purpose. The 
power and privileges which they enjoyed were 
beheld with admiration by their countrymen, and 
as their office was open to every rank and every 
station, there were many who daily proposed 
themselves as candidates to enter upon this im- 
portant function. The rigour, however, and 
severity of a long noviciate deterred many, and 
few were willing to attempt a labour, which en- 
joined them during 15 or 20 years to load their 
memory with the long and tedious maxims of 
druidical religion. Their name is derived from 
the Greek word Spvs, an oak, because the woods 
and solitary retreats were the places of their 
residence. Caes. Bell. G. 6, c. 13. — Plin. 16, c. 44. 
— Diod. 5. 

Druna, the Drome, a river of Gaul, falling into 
the Rhone. 

Drusilla, Llvia, a daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, married to Drusus son of Tiberius, 
famous for her debaucheries and licentiousness. 
She committed incest with her brother Caligula, 
who was so tenderly attached to her that, in a 
dangerous illness, he made her heiress of all his 
possessions, and commanded that she should 
succeed him in the Roman empire. She died 
A.D. 38, in the 23rd year of her age, and was 
deified by her brother Caius Caligula, who sur- 
vived her for some time. — A daughter of Agrippa 
king of Judea. 

DrQso, an unskilful historian and mean usurer, 
who obliged his debtors, when they; could not pay 
him, to hear him read his compositions, to draw 
from them praises and flattery, Horat. x, sat. 3, 

V. 86. 


Drusus, a son of Tiberius and Vipsania, who 
made himself famous by his intrepidity and 
courage in the provinces of Illyricum and Pan- 
nonia. He was raised to the greatest honours of 
the state by his father, hut a blow which he gave 
to Sejanus, an audacious libertine, proved his 
ruin. Sejanus corrupted Livia the wife of Drusus, 
and in conjunction with her, he caused him to be 

poisoned by a eunuch, A.D. 23. A son of 

Germanicus and Agrippina, who enjoyed office 
under Tiberius. His enemy Sejanus, however, 
effected his ruin by his insinuations, and Drusus 
was found dead nine days after his confinement, 

A.D. 33. A son of the emperor Claudius, who 

died by swallowing a pear thrown in the air. 

An ambitious Roman, grandfather to Cato. He 
was killed for his seditious conduct. Paterc. i, 

c. 13. Llvius, father of Livia, wife of Augustus, 

was intimate with Brutus, and killed himself with 
him after the battle of Philippi. Paterc. 2, c. 71. 
Livius, a celebrated Roman, who re- 
newed the proposals of the Agrarian laws, which 
had proved fatal to the Gracchi. He was mur- 
dered as he entered his house, though he was 
attended with a number of clients and Latins, to 
whom he had proposed the privilege of Roman 

citizens, 190 B.C. Cic. ad Her. 4, c. 12. Nero 

Claudius, a son of Tiberius Nero and Livia, 
adopted by Augustus. He was brother of 
Tiberius, who was afterwards made emperor. 
He greatly signalized himself in his wars in Ger- 
many and Gaul against the Rhaeti and Vindelici, 
and was honoured with a triumph. He died of a 
fall from his horse in the 30th year of his a^e, 
9 B.C. He left three children, Germanicus, Livia, 

and Claudius, by his wife Antonia. Dion. 

M. Llvius Salinator, a consul who conquered 
Hasdrubal with his colleague Claudius Nero. 

Horat. 4, od. 4. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 824. Caius, 

a historian, who being one day missed from his 
cradle, was found the next on the highest part of 
the house, with his face turned towards the sun. 

^Marcus, a praetor, &c. Cic. ad Her. 2, c. 13. 

^The plebeian family of the Drusi produced 

eight consuls, two censors, and one dictator. The 
surname of Drusus was given to the family of the 
Livii, as some suppose, because one of them 
killed a Gaulish leader of that name. Virg. in 
Aen. 6, v. 824, mentions the Drusi among the 
illustrious Romans, and that perhaps more par- 
ticularly because the wife of Augustus was of 
that family. 

Drylides, nymphs who presided over the woods. 
Oblations of milk, oil, and honey were offered to 
them, and sometimes the votaries sacrificed a 
goat. They were not generally considered im- 
mortal, but as genii, whose lives were terminated 
with the tree over which they were supposed to 
preside. Virg. G. i, v, ix. 

Dryantiddes, a patronymic of Lycurgus king 
of Thrace, son of Dryas. He cut his legs as he 
attempted to destroy the vines that no libations 
might be made to Bacchus. Ovid, in Ib. v. 345. 
Dryas, a son of Hippolochus, who was father 
of Lycurgus. He went with Eteocles to the 
Theban war, where he perished. Stat. Theb. 8, 

V. 3 s^ 5 « A son of Mars, who went to the chase 

of the Calydonian boar. Apollod. 1, c. 8. — —A 
centaur at the nuptials of Pkithous, who killed 

Rhaetus. Ovid, Met, 12, v. 296. A daughter 

of Faunus, who so hated the sight of men that 

she never appeared in public. A son of 

Lycurgus, killed by his own father in a fury. 
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Apollod. 3, c. 5. A son of Aegyptus, murdered 

by bis wife Eurydice. Id. 2, c. i. 

Drymaea, a town of Phocis. Paus. 10, c. 33. 
Drymo, a sea-nyunph^ one of the attendants of 
Gyrene. Virg. G. 4, v. 536. 

Drymus, a town between Attica and Boeotia. 
Drydpe, a woman of Lemnos, w’hose shape 
Venus assumed, to persuade all the females of the 

island to murder the men. Place. 2, v. 174. 

A virgin of Oechalia, whom Andraemon married 
after she had been ravished by Apollo. She 
became mother of Amphisus, who, when scarce 
a year old, was with bis mother changed into a 

lotus. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 331. A nymph, 

mother of Tarquitus by Faunus. Virg. Aen. 10, 

V. 551. A nymph of Arcadia, mother of Pan 

by Mercury, accor^ng to Homer. Hymn, in Pan. 
Drydpeia, an anniversary day observed at 
Asine in Argolis, in honour of Dryops the son of 
Apollo. 

Drydpes, a people of Greece, near mount Oeta. 
They afterwards passed into the Peloponnesus, 
where they inhabited the towns of Asine and 
Hermione, in Argolis. When they were driven 
from Asine by the people of Argos, they settled 
among the Messenians, and called a town by the 
name of their ancient habitation Asine. Some 
of their descendants went to make a settlement 
in Asia Minor, together with the lonians. Hero- 
dot. I, c. 146. 1. 8, c. 32. — Pans. 4, c. 34. — Sirab. 7, 

8, 13. — Plin. 4, c. I. — Virg. Aen. 4, v. 146. — 
Lucan. 3, v. 179. 

Drydpis, or Drydpida, a small country at the 
foot of mount Oeta in Thessaly. Its true situa- 
tion is not well ascertained. According to Pliny, 
it bordered on Epirus. It was for some time m 
the po^ession of the Hellenes, after they were 
driven from Histiaeotis by the Cadmeans. Hero- 
dot. I, c. 56. 

Dryops, a son of Priam. A son of Apollo. 

Pans. 4, c. 34. A friend of Aeneas, killed by 

Clausus in Italy. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 346. 

Drypfitls, the younger daughter of Darius, 
given in marriage to Hephaestion by Alexander. 
Diod. 18. 

Dubis, or Alduadubis, the Daux, a river of 
Gaul, falling into the Saone. 

Dubris, a town of Britain, supposed to be Dover. 
Ducetius, a Sicilian general, who died 440 B.C. 
Duillia lex, was enacted by M. Duillius, a 
tribune, A.U.C. 304. It made it a capital crime to 
leave the Roman people without their tribunes, or 
to create any new magistrate without a sufficient 

cause, Liv. 3, c. 55. Another, A.U.C. 392, to 

regulate what interest ought to be paid for 
money lent. 

Duillius Nepos (C.), a Roman consul, the first 
who obtained a victory over the naval power of 
Carthage, 260 B.C., at Mylae. He took 50 of the 
enemy’s ships, and was honoured with a naval 
triumph, the first that ever appeared at Rome. 
The senate rewarded his valour by permitting 
him to have music played and torches lighted, 
at the public expense, every day while he was at 
supper. There were some medals struck in com- 
memoration of this victory, and there still exists 
a column at Rome which was erected on the 
occasion, Cic. de Sencc. — Tacit. Ann. i, c. 12. 
DuHchium, an island of the Ionian sea, oppo- 
site the Achelous. It was part of the kingdom of 
Ulysses. Ovid. Trist. i, el. 4, c. 67. Met. 14, 

V. 226. R, A. 272. — Martial, ii, ep. 70, v. 8. — 
Virg. Eel. 6, V. 76. 
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Dimmdrix, a powerful chief among the Aedui. 
Caes. Bell. G. i, c. 9. 

Dunax, a mountain of Thrace. 

Duratius Picto, a Gaul, who remained in per- 
petual friendship with the Roman people. Caes. 
Bell. G. 8, c. 26. 

Duris, a historian of Samos, who floiirished 
257 B.C. He wrote the life of Agathocles of 
Syracuse, a treatise on tragedy, a history of 
Macedonia, &c. Strab. i. 

Durius, a large river of ancient Spain, now 
called the Douro, which falls into the ocean near 
modem Oporto in Portugal, after a course of 
nearly 300 miles. Sil. i, v. 234. 

Durocasses, the chief residence of the Druids 
in Gaul, now Dreux. Caes. Bell. G. 6, c. 13. 
Duronia, a town of the Samnites. 

Dusii, some deities among the Gauls. August, 
de C. D. 15, c. 23. 

Duumviri, two noble patricians at Rome, first 
appointed by Tarquin to keep the Sibylline books, 
which were supposed to contain the fate of the 
Roman empire. These sacred books were placed 
in the Capitol, and secured in a chest under the 
ground. They were consulted but seldom, and 
only by an order of the senate, when the armies 
had been defeated in war, or when Rome seemed 
to be threatened by an invasion, or by secret 
seditions. These priests continued in their orig- 
inal institution, till the year A.U.C. 388, when a 
law was proposed by the tribunes to increase the 
number to 10, to be chosen promiscuously from 
patrician and plebeian families. They were from 
their number called Decemviri, and some time 
after Sulla increased them to 15, known by the 
name of Quindecemviri. ^There were also cer- 

tain magistrates at Rome, called Duumviri 
perduelliones sive capitales. They were first 
created by Tullus Hostilius, for trying such as 
were accused of treason. This office was abolished 
as unnecessary, but Cicero complains of their 
revival by Labienus the tribune. Orat. pro Rabir. 

Some of the commanders of the Roman 

vessels were also called Duumviri, especially 
when there were two together. They were first 

created A.U.C. 542, There were also in the 

municipal towns in the provinces two magis- 
trates called Duumviri municipales. They were 
chosen from the centurions, and their office was 
much the same as that of the two consuls at 
Rome. They were sometimes preceded by two 
lictors with the fasces. Their magistracy con- 
tinued for five years, on which account they have 
been called Qmnquennales magistratus, 
Dyagondas, a Theban legislator, who abolished 
all nocturnal sacrifices. Cic. de Leg. 2, c. 15. 
Dyardenses, a river in the extremities of India. 
Curt. 8, c. 9. 

Dj^mae, a town of Achaia. Liv. 27, c. 31. 1. 32, 
c. 22. — Paus. 7, c. 17. 

DjJ^maei, a people of Aetolia- Diod. 19. 
D^mas, a Trojan, who joined himself to Aeneas 
when Troy was taken, and was at last killed by 
his countrymen, who took him to be an enemy 
because he had dressed himself in the armour of 
one of the Greeks whom he had slain. Virg. 

Aen. 2, v. 340 & 428. ^The father of Hecuba. 

Ovid. Met. II, V. 761. 

Dymnus, one of Alexander’s officers. He con- 
spired with many of his fellow-soldiers against his 
master’s life. The conspiracy was discovered, 
and Dymnus stabbed himself before he w'as 
brought before the king. Curt. 6, c. 7. 
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D5^n&m^ne, one of the Nereides. Homer. II. 

^Dynaste, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 
Dyras, a river of Trachinia. ^ It rises at the 
foot of mount Oeta, and falls into the bay of 
Malia. Herodot. 7, c. igB. 

Dyraspes, a river of Scythia. Ovtd. Pont, 4, 

^Dyri^* the name of mount Atlas among the 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood. 
DyrrMchium, now Durazzo, a large city of 
Macedonia, bordering on the Adriabc sea, 
founded by a colony from Corcyra, 623 B.L. u 
was anciently called Epidamnus, which the 
Romans, considering it of ominous meaning, 
changed into Dyrrhachium. Cicero met with a 
favourable reception there during his exile. The 
usual sea route from Italy to Greece was from 
Brundusium to Dyrrhachium. Mela, 2, c. 3. 
Paus. 6, c. 10. — Plut. — Cic.s, Att. 22. _ 
Dysnules, a brother of Celeus, who instituted 
the mysteries of Ceres at Celeae. Paus, 2, c. 14. 
Dysclnetus, an Athenian archon. Paus. 4, 

*^b^sorum, a mountain of Thrace. Herodot. 5, 

byspontil, a people of Elis. Paus. 6, c. 22. 


Banes, a man supposed to have killed Patro* 
clus, and to have fled to Peleus in Thessaly. 

"^Eanus, the name of Janus among the ancient 

^E&rinus, a beautiful boy, favourite of Do- 
mitian. Stat. 3, Sylv. 4. . . ^ , 

Easium, a town of Achaia in Peloponnesus. 

^bddme, a festival in honour of Apollo at 
Athens on the seventh day of every lunar Jhonth. 
It was usual to sing hymns in honour of the pd, 
and to carry about boughs of laurel.- — There 
was also another of the same name celebrated by 
private families the seventh day after the birth 
of every child. # 

Ebon, a name given to Bacchus by the people of 
Neapolis. Macrob. i, c. 18. 

Ebora, a town of Portugal, now Evora. 
Ebor&cum, York in England. _ ^ 
EbCidae, the western isles of Britain, now 
Hebrides. , . ..-u j- 

Eburdnes, a people of Belgium, now the dis- 
trict of LQge. Cues. Bell. G. 2, c. 4. 1 . 6, c. 5 - 

The Eburo vices Aulerci were the people of Evreux 
in Normandy. Caes. ib. 3, c. 17. ... 

EbClsus, one of the Baleares, 100 miles m cir- 
cumference, which produces no hurtful animals. 
It is near the coast of Spain in the Mediter- 
ranean, and now bears the name of Ivica, and 
is famous for pasturage and figs. PUn. 3, c. 5. 
A man engaged in the Rutulian war. Vtrg. 

Aen. 12, V. 299. rr j ■4. 1 

Ecbat&na (-orum), now Hamadan, the capital 
of Media, and the palace of Deioces king of Media. 
It was surrounded with seven walls, which rose 
in gradual ascent, and were painted in seven 
different colours. The most distant was the 
lowest, anj the innermost, which was the most 
celebrated, contained the royal palace. Parmenio 


was put to death there by Alexander’s orders ; 
and Hephaestion died there also, and received a 
most magnificent burial. Herodot. i, c. 98.— 
Sirah. 21.— Curt, 3, c. 5. 1 - 5 , c. 8. 1 . 7, c. 10.— 

Diod. 17. A town of Syria, where Cambyses 

gave himself a mortal wound when mounting on 
horseback. Herodot. s.—Ptol. 6, c. 2.~Curt. 5, c. 8. 
Ecechiria, the wife of Iphitus. Paus. 5, c. 10. 
Ecetra, a town of the Volsci. Liv. 2, c. 25. 

^'Echecr&tes, a Thessalian who offered violence 
to Phoebas the priestess of Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi. From this circumstance a decree was 
made by which no woman was admitted to the 
office of priestess before the age of 50. Diod. 4. 
Echedamia, a town of Phocis, Paus. 10, c. 3. 
Echel&tus, a man who led a colony to Africa. 

Strab. 8. . c>- -i 

Echelta, a fortified town in Sicily. 

Ech^lus, a Trojan chief killed by Patroclus. 

Another, son of Agenor, killed by Achilles. 

Homer. II. 16 & 20. ^ 

Echembrdtus, an Arcadian, who obtained the 
prize at the Pythian games. Paus. 10, c. 7. 
EchSmon, a son of Priam, killed by Diomedes. 
Homer. II. 5, v. 160. 

Echfemus, an Arcadian, who conquered the 
Dorians when they endeavoured to recover Pelo- 
ponnesus under Hyllus. Paus. 8, c. 5. A king 

of Arcadia, who joined Aristomenes against the 
Spartans. 

Echen^us, a Phaeacian. Homer. Od. 7. 
Echfephron, one of Nestor’s sons. Apollod. i, 
c. 9. A son of Priam. Id. A son of Her- 
cules. Paus. 8, c. 24. . , j , 

Echepdlis, a Trojan, son of Thasius, killed by 
Antilochus. Homer. II. 4, v. 458. 

Echestratus, a son of Agis I. king of Sparta, 
who succeeded his father, 1058 B.C. Herodot. 7, 
c. 204. , , ^ 

Echevethenses, a people of Tegea in Arcadia. 
Paus. 8, c. 45. 

Echidna, a celebrated monster sprung from the 
union of Chrysaor with Callirhoe the daughtew of 
Oceanus. She is represented as a beautiful 
woman in the upper part of the body, but as a 
serpent below the waist. She was mother, by 
Typhon, of Orthos, Geryon, Cerberus, the 
Hydra, &c. According to Herodotus, Hercules 
had three children by her, Agathyrsus, Gelonus, 
and Scytha. Herodot. 3, c. 10^.— Hesiod. Theog. 
—Apollod. 2.— Pans. 8, c. 18.— Ovid. Met. 9, 
V. 158. 

Echidorus, a river of Thrace. P/»')l. 3. 
Echinfides, or Echlnae, five small isands near 
Acarnania, at the mouth of the river Achelous. 
They have been formed by the inundations of 
that river, and by the sand and mud which its 
waters carry down, and now bear the name of 
Curzolari. PUn. 2, c. Bs.—Herodot. 2, c. 10.— 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 588.— 2. 

Echinon, a city of Thrace. Mela, 2, c. 3. 
Echinus, an island in the Aegean.— A town 

, of Acarnania, of Phtbiotis. Liv. 32, c. 33. 

Echlnussa, an island near Euboea, called 
afterwards Cimolus. PUn. 4, c. tz. 

[ Echion, one of those men who sprang from the 
. dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. He was one of 
s the five who survived the fate of his brothers, and 
L assisted Cadmus in building the city of Thebes, 
s Cadmus rewarded his services by giving him his 
: daughter Agave in marriage. He was father of 
> Pentheus by Agave. He succeeded his father-in* 
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law on the throne of Thebes, as some have 
imagined, and from that circumstance Thebes 
was called Echioniae, and the inhabitants 
Echionidae. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 31 1. Trist. 5, el. 5, 

y 53, A son of Mercxiry and Antianira, who 

was the herald of the Argonauts. Place, i, v. 400. 

A man who often obtained a prize in running. 

Ovid. Met. 8, V. 292. ^A musician at Rome, in 

Domitian’s age. Jtiv. 6, v. 76. A sculptor. 

A painter. 

Echionides, a patronymic given to Pentheus, 
as descended from Echion. Ovid. Met. 3. 
Echionius, an epithet applied to a person bom 
in Thebes, founded with the assistance of Echion. 
Virg. Aen. 12, v. 515. , , „ 

Echo, a daughter of the Air and Tellus, who 
chiefly resided in the vicinity of the Cephisus. 
She was once one of Juno’s attendants, and 
became the confidant of Jupiter’s amours. Her 
loquacity, however, displeased Jupiter ; and she 
was deprived of the power of speech by Juno, and 
only permitted to answer the questions which 
were put to her. Pan had formerly been one of 
her admirers, but he never enjoyed her favours. 
Echo, after she had been punished by Juno, fell 
in love with Narcissus, and on being despised by 
him, she pined away, and was changed into a 
stone, which still retained the power of voice. 
Ovid. Met. 3, v. 358. ^ 

Eendmos, a mountain of Sicily, now Ltcata. 
Edessa, or Edesa, a town of Syria. 

Edessae portus, a harbour of Sicily near 
Pachynus. Cic. Verr. 5, c. 34. ^ 

Edeta, or Iberia, a ,town of Spam on the 
river Sucro. Plin. 3, c. 3. — Liv. 28, c. 24. — Sil. 
3» V. 371. 

Edissa, or Aedessa, a town of Macedonia 
taken by Caranus, and called Aegae, or Aegeas. 
Vid. Aedessa. „ , , ^ , 

Edon, a mountain of Thrace, called also Edonus. 
From this mountain that part of Thrace which 
lies between the Strymon and the Nessus is often 
called Edonia, and the epithet is generally applied 
not only to Thrace but to a cold northern climate. 
Virg, Aen. 12, v. 125.— Plin. 4, c. iS.—Lucan. i, 
V, 674. 

Edoni, or Edones, a people of Thrace, near the 
Strymon. Apollod. 3, c. 5. , 

Edonides, a name given to the priestesses 01 
Bacchus, because they celebrated the festivals of 
the god on mount Edon. Ovid. Met. ii,_v. 69. 
Edylius, a mountain which Sulla seized to 
attack the people of Cheronaea. Plut. tn Sull. 
Eetion, the father of Androniache, and of seven 
sons, was king of Thebes in Cilicia. He was killed 
by Achilles. From him the word Eetioneus is 
applied to his relations or descendants. _ Homer. 

ll^ X2. ^The commander of the Athenian fleet 

conquered by the Macedonians under Clytus, 
near the Echinades. Diod. 18. 

EgfiUdus, a river of Etruria. Virg. Aen. 8, 
V. 610. 

Egfiria, a nymph of Aricia in Italy, where 
Diana was particularly worshipped. Egcria was 
courted by Numa, and according to Ovid she 
became his wife. This prince frequently visited 
her, and that he might more successfully intro- 
duce his laws and new regulations into the state, 
he solemnly declared before the Roman people 
that they were previously sanctified and ap^oved 
by the nymph Egeria. Ovid says that Egma 
was so disconsolate at the death of Numa, that 
she melted into tears, and was changed into a 


fountain by Diana. Liv. i, c. 19. — Ovid. Met. 15, 
V. 547. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 775. — Martial. 2, ep. 6, 

V. 16. 

Egesaretus, a Thessalian of Larissa, who 
favoured the interest of Pompey during the civil 
wars. Cues. 3, Civ. c. 35. 

Egesinus, a philosopher, pupil to Evander. 
Cic. Acad. 4, c. 6. 

Egesta, a daughter of Hippotes the Trojan. 
Her father exposed her on the sea, for fear of 
being devoured by a marine monster which laid 
waste the country. She was carried safe to Sicily, 

where she was ravished by the river Crinisus. 

A town of Sicily. Vid. Aegesta. 

Egnatia Maximilla, a woman who accom- 
panied her husband into banishment under Nero. 

Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 71. via Egnatia, the great 

Roman road across N. Greece and Macedonia 
to the East. 

Egnatius (P.), a crafty and perfidious Roman in 
the reign of Nero, who committed the greatest 
crimes for the sake of money. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 10. 
Eion, a commercial place at the mouth of the 
Strymon. Pans. 8, c. 8. 

Eiones, a village of Peloponnesus on the sea 
coast. 

Eioneus, a Greek killed by Hector in the Tro- 
jan war. Homer. Jl. 8. A Thracian, father of 

Rhesus. Id. 10. 

Eirene, the goddess of peace, daughter of Zeus 
and Themis : worshipped at Athens from 449 B.C. 
Elabontas, a river near Antioch. Strah. 
Elaea, a town of Aeolia. Liv. 36, c. 43. Pans. 

9, c. 5. An island in the Propontis. 

Elaeus, a part of Epirus. A surname of 

Jupiter. A town of the Thracian Chersonesus. 

Liv. 31, c. 16. 1. 37, c. 9. 

Elagabalus, the surname of the sun at Emesa. 
See also Heliogabalus. 

Elites, a grove near Canopus in Egypt. 
Elaius, a mountain of Arcadia. Pans. 8, c. 41. 
Elaphebdlia, a festival in honour of Diana the 
huntress. In the celebration a cake was made 
in the form of a deer, and offered to the goddess. 
It owed its institution to the following circum- 
stance. When the Phocians had been severely 
beaten by the Thessalians, they resolved, by the 
persuasion of a certain Deiphantus, to raise a pile 
of combustible materials, and bum their wives, 
children, and effects, rather than submit to the 
enemy. This resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved by the women, who decreed Deiphantus 
a crown for his magnanimity. When everything 
was prepared, before they fired the pile, they 
engaged their enemies, and fought with such 
desperate fury, that they totally routed them, 
and obtained a complete victory. In commemor- 
ation of this unexpected success, this festival was 
instituted to Diana, and observed with the 
greatest solemnity, so that even one of the months 
of the year, March, was called Elaphebolion from 
this circumstance. 

Elaphiaea, a surname of Diana in Elis. Paus. 6 
c. 22. 

El&phus, a river of Arcadia. Id. 8, c. 36. 
Elaptonius, a youth who conspired against 
Alexander. Curt. 8, c. 6. 

Elara, the mother of Tiphyus by Jupiter. 

Apollod. I, c. 4. A daughte of Orchomenus 

king of Arcadia. Strah. 9. 

Elatea, the largest town of Phocis, near the 
Cephisus, taken by Philip of Macedon. Paus. 10 
c. .84- 
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Blatla, a town of Phocis. Liv. 28, c. 7. Of 

Thessaly. Id. 42, c. 54. 

El&tus, one of the first Ephori of Sparta, 760 

B.C. Plut. in Lyc. ^The father of Ceneus. 

Ovid. Met. 12, V. 497- A mountain of Asia, 

of Zacynthus. ^The father of Polyphemus 

the Argonaut by Hipseia. Apollod. 3, c, 9. 

The son of Areas king of Arcadia by Erato, who 

retired to Phocis. Id. ib. — Paus. 8, c. 4. ^A 

king in the army of Priam, killed by Agamemnon. 

Homer. II. 6. One of Penelope’s suitors, killed 

by Eumeus. Homer. Od. 22, v. 267. 

Elaver, a river in Gaul falling into the Loire, 
now the AlUer. 

Elea, a town of Campania, whence the followers 
of Zeno were called the Eleatic sect. Cic. Acad. 

4, c. 42. Tusc. 2, c. 21 & 22. N. D. 3, c. 33. 

Of Aeolia. 

Electra, one of the Oceanides, wife of Atlas, 
and mother of Dardanus by Jupiter. Ovid. Fast. 

4, V. 31. A daughter of Atlas and Pleione. 

She was changed into a constellation. Apollod. 

3, c. 10 & 12. One of the Danaides. Id. 2, 

c. I. A daughter of Agamemnon king of 

Argos. She first incited her brother Orestes to 
revenge his father’s death by assassinating his 
mother Clytemnestra. Orestes gave her in mar- 
riage to his friend Pylades, and she became 
mother of two sons, Strophius and Merdon. Her 
adventures and misfortunes form the subject of 
tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides, “ the sad 
Electra’s poet.” Hy gin. fab. 122. — Paus. 2, c. 16. 

— Aelian. V. H. 4, c. 26, &c. A sister of 

Cadmus. Paus. 9, c. 8. A city and river of 

Messenia in Peloponnesus. Paus. 4, c. 33. 

One of Helen’s female attendants. Id. 10, c. 25. 
Electrae, a gate of Thebes. Paus. 9, c. 8. 
Electrides, islands in the Adriatic sea, which 
received their name from the quantity of amber 
(electrum) which they produced. They were at 
the mouth of the Po, according to Apollonius of 
Rhodes, but some historians doubt their exist- 
ence. Plin. 2, c. 26. 1. 37, c. 2. — Mela, 2, c. 7. 
Electryon, a king of Argos, son of Perseus and 
Andromeda. He was brother to Alcaeus, whose 
daughter Anaxo he married, and by her he had 
several sons, and one daughter, Alcmene. He 
sent his sons against the Teleboans, who had 
ravaged his country, and they were all killed 
except Licymnius. Upon this Electryon pro- 
naised his crown and daughter in marriage to 
him who would undertake to punish the Teleboans 
for the death of his sons. Amphitryon offered 
himself and succeeded. Electryon inadvertently 
perished by the hand of his son-in-law. Vid. 
Amphitryon, Alcmena. Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Paus. 
Elll, a people of Elis in Peloponnesus. They 
were formerly called Epd. In their country was 
the temple of Jupiter, where also were celebrated 
the Olympic games, of which they had the super- 
intendence. Their horses were in great repute, 
hence Elei equi and Elea palma. Propert. 3, el. 9. 
V. 18. — Paus. 5. — Lucan. 4, v. 293. 

^ElSlSus, a surname of Bacchus, from the word 
eAeXev, which the Bacchanals loudly repeated 
during his festivals. His priestesses were in 
consequence called Bleleis, -ides. Ovid. Met. 4, 
V. 15. 

Eleon, a village of Boeotia. Another in 

Phocis. 

Eleontum, a town of the Thracian Chersonesus. 
Elephantis, a woman notorious for her porno- 
graphic art. Martial. 12, ep^ 43. A princess 


by whom Danaus had two daughters. Apollod. 

2. ^An island in the river Nile, in Upper 

Egypt, with a town of the same name, which is 
called Elephantine by some authors. Strab. 17.-— 
Herodot. 2, c. 9, &c. 

Elephantoph^gi, a people of Ethiopia. 

Elephenor, son of Chalcedon, was one of Helen’s 
suitors. Homer. II. 2, v. 47. 

Eleporus, a river of Magna Graecia. 

Eleuchia, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 

Eleus, a city of Thrace. A river of Media. 

^A king of Elis. Paus. 5, c. 3. 

Eleusinia, a great festival observed every 
fourth year by the Celeans, Phliasians, as also by 
the Pheneatae, Lacedaemonians, Parrhasians, and 
Cretans ; but more particularly by the people of 
Athens, every fifth year at Eleusis in Attica, 
where it was introduced by Eumolpus. It was 
the most celebrated of all the religious ceremonies 
of Greece, whence it is often called, by way of 
eminence, the mysteries. It was so superstitiously 
observed, that if anyone ever revealed it, it was 
supposed that he had called divine vengeance 
upon his head, and it was unsafe to live in the 
same house with him. Such a wretch was pub- 
licly put to an ignominious death. This festival 
was sacred to Ceres and Proserpine ; everything 
contained a mystery, and Ceres herself was known 
only by the name of Achtheia, from the sorrow 
and grief which she suffered for the loss of her 
daughter. This mysterious secrecy was solemnly 
observed, and enjoined on all the votaries of the 
goddess ; and if anyone ever appeared at the 
celebration, either intentionally, or through 
ignorance, without proper introduction, he was 
immediately punished with death. Persons of 
both sexes and all ages were initiated at this 
solemnity, and it was looked upon as so heinous 
a crime to neglect this sacred part of religion, 
that it was one of the heaviest accusations which 
contributed to the condemnation of Socrates. 
The initiated were under the more particular care 
of the deities, and therefore their life was sup- 
posed to be attended with more happiness and 
real security than that of other men. This bene- 
fit was not only granted during life, but it was 
extended beyond the grave, and they were 
honoured with the first places in the Elysian 
fields, while others were left to wallow in per- 
petual filth and ignominy. As the benefits of 
expiation were so extensive, particular care was 
taken in examining the character of such as were 
presented for initiation. Such as were guilty of 
murder, though against their will, and such as 
were convicted of witchcraft, or any heinous 
crime, were not admitted, and the Athenians 
suffered none to be initiated but such as were 
members of their city. This regulation, which 
compelled Hercules, Castor, and Pollux to be- 
come citizens of Athens, was strictly observed in 
the first ages of the institution, but afterwards all 
persons, barbarians excepted, were freely initi- 
ated. The festivals were divided into greater 
and lesser mysteries. The lesser were instituted 
from the following circumstance. Jlercules 
passed near Eleusis while the Athenians were 
celebrating the mysteries, and desired to be 
initiated. As this could not be done because he 
was a stranger, and as Eumolpus was unwilling 
to displease him on account of his great power 
and the services which ho had done for the 
Athenians, another festival was instituted with- 
out violating the laws. It was called the lesser, 
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and Hercules was solemnly admitted to tlie c^e- 
bration and initiated. These lesser m5^teries 
were observed at Agrae, near the Dissus. The 
greater were celebrated at Eleusis, from which 
place Ceres has been called Eleusinia. In latter 
times the smaller festivals were preparatory to 
the greater, and no person could be initiated at 
Eleusis without a previous purification at Agrae. 
This purification they performed by keeping 
themselves pure, chaste, and unpolluted during 
nine days, after which they came and offered 
sacrifices and prayers, wearing garlands of 
flowers, and having under their feet the skin of 
a victim offered to that god. The person who 
assisted was called hydranuSs from the water 
which was used at the purification, and they 
themselves were called mysiae^ the initiated. A 
year after the initiation at the lesser m3rsteries 
they sacrificed a sow to Ceres, and were admitted 
to the greater, and the secrets of the festivals 
were solemnly revealed to them, from which 
they were called epopiae. The institution was 
performed in the following manner. The candi- 
dates, crowned with myrtle, were admitted by 
night into a place called the mystical temple^ a vast 
and stupendous building. As they entered the 
temple they purified themselves by washing their 
hands in holy water, and received for admonition 
that they were to come with a mind pure and 
undefiled, without which the cleanness of the 
body w'ould be unacceptable. After this the 
holy mysteries were read to them from a large 
book made of two stones, fitly cemented together. 
After this the priest proposed to them certain 
questions to which they readily answered. After 
this, strange and amazing objects presented them- 
selves to their sight ; the place often seemed to 
quake, and to appear suddenly resplendent with 
me, and immediately covered with gloomy dark- 
ness and horror. Sometimes thunders were 
heard, or flashes of lightning appeared on every 
side. At other times hideous noises and bowlings 
were heard, and the trembling spectators were 
alarmed by sudden and dreadful apparitions. 
This was called autopsia, intuition. After this 
the initiated were dismissed with the barbarous 
words hogx^ ompax. The garments in which 
they were initiated were held sacred, and of no 
less efiSicacy to avert evils than charms and in- 
cantations. From this circumstance, therefore, 
they were never left off before they were totally 
unfit for wear, after which they were appropri- 
ated for children, or dedicated to the goddess. 
The chief person that attended at the initiation 
was called Hierophant, the revealer of sacred 
things. He was a citizen of Athens, and held his 
office during life, though among the Celeans and 
Phliasians it was limited to the period of four 
years. He was obliged to devote himself totally 
to the service of the deities ; his life was chaste 
and single, and he usually anointed his body with 
the juice of hemlock, which is said, by its extreme 
coldness, to extinguish in a great degree the 
natural heat. The Hierophant had three at- 
tendants ; the first was called torch-hearer, and 
was permitted to mai^ the second was called 
cryer ; the third administered at the altar. The 
Hierophant is said to have been a type of the 
powerful creator of all things, his three attendants 
types of the sun, Mercury, and the moon. There 
were besides these other inferior officers, who 
took particular care that even^-thing was per- 
formed according to custom. The first of these 


was one of the Archons ; he offered prayers and 
sacrifices, and took care that there was no in- 
decency or irregularity during the celebration. 
Besides him there were four others, called curators, 
elected by the people. One of them was chosen 
from the sacred family of the Eumolpidae, the 
other was one of the state heralds, and the rest 
were from among the citizens. There were also 
ten persons who assisted at this and every other 
festival, called hieropoioi, because they offered 
sacrifices. This festival was observed in the 
month Boedromion or September, and continued 
nine days, from the 15th till the 33rd. During 
that time it was unlawful to arrest any man or 
present any petition, on pain of forfeiting 1000 
drachmas, or, according to others, on pain of 
death. It was also unlawful for those who were 
initiated to sit upon the cover of a well, to eat 
beans, mullets, or weasels. If any woman rode 
to Eleusis in a chariot, she was obliged by an 
edict of Lycurgus to pay 6000 drachmas. The 
design of this law was to destroy aU distinction 
between the richer and poorer sort of citizens. 
The first day of the celebration was called 
assembly, as it might be said that the worshippers 
first met together. The second day was c^ed 
to the sea, you that are initiated,'* because they 
were commanded to purify themselves by bathing 
in the sea. On the third day sacrifices, and 
chiefly a mullet, were offered ; as also barley 
from a field of Eleusis. These oblations were 
called thya, and held so sacred that the priests 
themselves were not, as in other sacrifices, per- 
mitted to partake of them. On the fourth day 
they made a solemn procession, in which the 
holy basket of Ceres was carried about in a con- 
secrated cart, while on every side the people 
shouted Hail, Ceres ! After these followed 
women, who carried baskets, in which were 
sesamum, carded wool, grains of salt, a serpent, 
pomegranates, reeds, ivy boughs, certain cakes, 
&c. The fifth was called the torch day, because 
on the following night the people ran about with 
torches in their hands. It was usual to dedi- 
cate torches to Ceres, and contend which should 
offer the biggest in commemoration of the travels 
of the goddess, and of her lighting a torch in the 
flames of mount Aetna. The sixth day was 
called lacchus, from lacchus the son of Jupiter 
and Ceres, who accompanied his mother in her 
search for Proserpine, with a torch in his hand. 
From that circumstance his statue had a torch 
in its hand, and was carried in solemn procession 
from the Ceramicus to Eleusis. The statue with 
those that accompanied it was crowned with 
myrtle. In the way nothing was heard but 
singing and the noise of brazen kettles, as the 
votaries danced along. The way through which 
they issued from the city was called the sacred 
way ; the resting place sacred fig-tree, from a 
tree which grew in the neighbourhood. They also 
stopped on a bridge over the Cephisus, where 
they derided those that passed by. After they 
had passed this bridge, they entered Eleusis by 
a place called the mystical entrance. On the 
seventh day were sports, in which the victors 
were rewarded with a measure of barley, as that 
grain had been first sown in Eleusis. The eighth 
day was called Epidaurian day; because once 
Aesculapius, at his return from Epidaurus to 
Athens, was initiated by the repetition of the 
lesser mysteries. It became customary, there- 
fore, to celebrate them a second time upon this, 
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that such as had aot hitherto been initiated 
might be lawfully admitted. The ninth and last 
day of the festival was called earthen vessels, 
because it was usual to fill two such vessels with 
wine, one of them being placed towards the 
east, and the other towards the west, which after 
the repetition of some mystical words were both 
thrown down, and the wine being spilt on the 
ground was offered as a libation. Such was 
the manner of celebrating the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, which were deemed the most sacred and 
solemn of all the festivals observed by the 
Greeks. They lasted about 1800 years, and were 
at last abolished by Theodosius the Great. 
Aelian. V. H. 12, c. 24. — Cic. de Leg. 2, c. 14. — 
Pans. 10, c. 31, &c. — Pint. 

Eleusis, or Eleusin, a town of Attica, equally 
distant from Megara and the Piraeus, celebrated 
for the festivals of Ceres. Vid Eleusinia. It was 
founded by Triptolemus. Ovid. 4, Fast. 5, v. 507. 
— Paus. 9, c. 24. 

Eleuther, a son of Apollo. One of the 

Curetes, from whom a town of Boeotia, and 
another in Crete, received their name. Paus. 9, 
c. 2 & 9. 

Eleuth^rae, a village of Boeotia, between 
Megara and Thebes, where Mardonius was de- 
feated with 300,000 men. Plin. 4, c. 7* 1 - 34> c* 8* 

EleuthSria, a festival celebrated at Plataea in 
honour of Jupiter Eleutherius, or the asserter of 
liberty, by delegates from almost all the cities of 
Greece. Its institution originated thus : After 
the victory obtained by the Grecians under Pau- 
sanias over Mardonius the Persian general at 
Plataea, an altar and statue were erected to 
Jupiter Eleutherius, who had freed the Greeks 
from the tyranny of the barbarians. It was 
further agreed upon in a general assembly, by 
the advice of Aristides the Athenian, that depu- 
ties should be sent every fifth year from the 
different cities of Greece to celebrate Eleutheria, 
festivals of liberty. The Plataeans celebrated also 
an anniversary festival in memory of those who 
had lost their lives in that famous battle. The 
celebration was thus : At break of day a pro- 
cession was made with a trumpeter at the head, 
sounding a signal for battle. After him followed 
chariots loaded with myrrh, garlands, and a black 
bull, and certain free young men, as no signs of 
servility were to appear during the solemnity, 
because they in whose honour the festival was 
instituted had died in the defence of their coun- 
try. They carried libations of wine and milk in 
large-eared vessels, with jars of oil and precious 
ointments. Last of all appeared the chief magis- 
trate, who, though not permitted at other times 
to touch iron, or wear garments of any other 
colour but white, yet appeared clad in purple ; 
and taking a water-pot out of the city chamber, 
proceeded through the middle of the town with 
a sword in his hand, towards the sepulchres. 
There he drew water from the neighbouring 
spring, and washed and anointed the monuments ; 
after which he sacrificed a bull upon a pile of 
wood, invoking Jupiter and infernal Mercury, and 
inviting to the entertainment the souls of those 
happy heroes who had perished in the defence of 
their country. After this he filled a bowl with 
wine, saying, ‘‘ I drink to those who lost their 
lives in the defence of the liberties of Greece.'’ 
There was also a festival of the same name ob- 
served by the Samians in honour of the god of 
love. Slaves also, when they obtained their 
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liberty, kept a holiday, which they called 
Eleutheria. 

Eleutherocilices, a people of Cilicia, never 
subject to kings- Cic. 15, ad Fam. ep. 4. 1. 5, ad 
Att, 20. 

EleuthSros, a river of Syria, falling into the 
Mediterranean. Plin. 9, c. 10. 

Eleutho, a surname of Juno Lucina, from her 
presiding over the delivery of pregnant women. 
Pindar. Olymp. 6. 

Elicius, a surname of Jupiter, worshipped on 
mount Aventine. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 328. 
Eliensis, or Eli&ca, a sect of philosophers 
founded by Phaeclon of Elis, who was originally 
a slave, but restored to liberty by Alcibiades. 
Diog. — Strab. 

EUmSa, or EUmiotis, a district of Macedonia, 
or of Illyricum according to others. Liv. 42, 
c. 53. 1. 45, c. 30. 

Eliphasii, a people of Peloponnesus. Polyb. ii. 
Elis, a country of Peloponnesus at the west of 
Arcadia, and north of Messenia, extending along 
the coast, and watered by the river Alpheus. The 
capital of the country called Elis, now Belvidere, 
became large and populous in the age of Demos- 
thenes, though in the age of Homer it did not 
exist. It was originally governed by kings, and 
received its name from Eleus, one of its monarchs. 
Elis was famous for the horses it produced, whose 
celerity was so often known and tried at the 
Olympic games. Strab. 8. — Plin. 4, c. 5. — Paus, 
$.-i^vid. Met. 5, V. 494. — Cic. P'am. 13, ep. 26. 
de Div. 2, c. 12. — Liv. 27, c. 32. — Virg. G. 1, 59, 
1 . 3, V. 202. 

EUssa, a queen of Tyre, more commonly known 
by the name of Dido. Vid. Dido. 

EUssus, a river of Elis. 

EUopia, a town of Euboea. An ancient 

name of that island. 

Eldrus, a river of Sicily on the eastern coast, 
called after a king of the same name, Hcrodot. 
7, c. 145. 

Elos, a city of Achaia, called after a servant- 
maid of Atharnas of the same name. 

Elotae. Vid, Hclotae. 

ElpSnor, one of the companions of Ulysses, 
changed into a hog by Circe’s potions, ami after- 
wards restored to his former shape. He fell from 
the top of a house where ho was sleeping, and 
was killed. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 252.— Homer. Od. 
to, V. 552. 1 . II, V. 51. 

Elpinlce, a daughter of Miltiades, who married 
a man who promised to release from confitiomcnt 
her brother and husband, whom the laws of 
Athens had made responsible for the fine imposed 
on his father. C. Nep. in dm. 

Elulna, a surname of Ceres. 

Elyces, a man killed by Perseus. Ovid. Met. 5, 
fab. 3. 

Elym&ls, a country of Persia, between the 
Persian gulf and Media. The capital of the 
country was called IClymais, and was famous for 
a rich temple of Diana, which Antiochus Epi- 
phan<‘.s attempted to phmder. The Elymeans 
assisted Antiochus the (Jrcat in his wars ’against 
the Romans. None of tlwnr kings arc named in 
history. Strabo. 

ElJ^mi, a nation descended from the Trojans, 
in alliance with the people of Carthage. Paus. 
to, c. 8. 

Elymus, a man at the court of Acestes In 
Sicily. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 73. 

Efyrus, a town of Crete. Id. xo, c. 16, 
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Elj?sium, or Elysii Gampi, a place or island 
in the infernal regions, where, according to the 
mythology of the ancients, the souls of the 
virtuous were placed after death. There happi- 
ness was complete, the pleasures were innocent 
and refined. Bowers for ever green, delightful 
meadows with pleasant streams, were the most 
striking objects. The air was wholesome, serene, 
and temperate ; the birds continually warbled in 
the groves, and the inhabitants were blessed with 
another sun and other stars. The employments 
of the heroes who dwelt in these regions of bliss 
were various ; the spirit of Achilles is represented 
as waging war with the wild beasts, while the 
Trojan chiefs are innocently exercising them- 
selves in managing horses, or in handling arms. 
To these innocent amusements some poets have 
added continual feasting and revelry, and they 
suppose that the Elysian fields were filled with 
all the incontinence and voluptuousness which 
could gratify the low desires of the debauchee. 
The Elysian fields were, according to some, in the 
Fortunate Islands on the coast of Africa, in the 
Atlantic. Others place them in the island of 
Leuce ; and, according to the authority of Virgil, 
they were situate in Italy. According to Lucian, 
they were near the moon ; or in the centre of the 
earth, if we believe Plutarch. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 
638. — Homer. Od. 4. — Pindar. — Tibull. i, el. 3, 
V. 57. — Lucian. — Plut. de Consul. 

Em&thla, a name given of old, and particu- 
larly by the poets, to the countries which formed 
the empires of Macedonia and Thessaly. Virg. 
G. 1, V. 492. 1. 4, V. 390. — Lucan, i, v. i. 1. 10, 
V. 50, 1. 6, V. 620. 1. 7, V. 427. — Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 314- 

Em^ithion, a son of Titan and Aurora, who 
reigned in Macedonia. The country was called 
Emathia, from his name. Some suppose that he 
was a famous robber destroyed by Hercules. 

Ovid, Met. 5, V. 313. Justin. 7, c. 1. A man 

killed at the nuptials of Perseus and Andromeda. 

Ovid. Met. 5, v. 100. ^A man killed in the 

wars of Tumus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 571. 
Emb&tum, a place of Asia, opposite Chios. 
Embollma, a town of India. Curt. 8, c. 12. 
Emerlta, now Merida, a town of Spain, famous 
for dyeing wool. Plin. 9, c. 41. 

Emessa, or Emissa, a town of Phoenicia. 
Emoda, a mountain of India. 

Emp^ddcles, a philosopher, poet, and his- 
torian of Agrigentum in Sicily, who flourished 
444 B.C. He was the disciple of Telauges the 
Pythagorean, and warmly adopted the doctrine 
of transmigration. He wrote a poem upon the 
opinions of Pythagoras, very much commended, 
in which he spoke of the various bodies which 
nature had given him. He was first a girl, after- 
wards a boy, a shrub, a bird, a fish, and lastly 
Empedocles. His poetry was bold and animated, 
and his verses were so universally esteemed, that 
they were publicly recited at the Olympic games 
with those of Homer and Hesiod. He supposed 
that Love and Strife alternately ruled all things, 
and that in the four essential elements of matter 
— earth, air, fire, water — there was always oppo- 
sition and affinity. It is reported that his curio- 
sity to visit the flames of the crater of Aetna 
proved fatal to him. Some maintain that he 
wished it to be believed that he was a god, and, 
that his death might be unknown, he threw him- 
self into the crater and perished in the flames. 
His expectations, however, were frustrated, and 


the volcano, by throwing up one of his sandals, 
discovered to the world that Empedocles had 
perished by fire. Others report that he lived to 
an extreme old age, and that he was drowned in 
the sea. Horat, i, ep. 12, v. ao.—Cic. de Orat. i, 
c. 50, &c. — Diog. in Vitd. 

Emperamus, a Lacedaemonian general in the 
second Messenian war. 

Empdclus, a historian. 

Empdria Pimica, certain places near the 
Syxtes. 

Emporiae, a town of Spain in Catalonia, now 
Ampurias. Liv. 34, c. 9 & 16. 1. 26, c. 19. 
Encdlddus, a son of Titan and Terra, the most 
powerful of all the giants who conspired against 
Jupiter. He was struck with Jupiter’s thunders, 
and overwhelmed under mount Aetna. Some 
supposed that he is the same as Typhon. Accord- 
ing to the poets, the flames of Aetna proceeded 
from the breath of Enceladus ; and as often as he 
turned his weary side, the whole island of Sicily 
felt the motion, and shook from its very founda- 
tions. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 578, &c. ^A son of 

Aegyptus. 

Enc^dleae, a town of Illyricum, where Cadmus 
was changed into a serpent. Liican. 3, v. 189. — 
Strab. 7. 

Endeis, a nymph, daughter of Chiron. She 
married Aeacus king of Aegina, by whom she had 
Peleus and Telamon. Paus. 2, c. 29. — ApoUod. 
3, c. 12. 

Endera, a place of Ethiopia. 

Endj^mion, a shepherd, son of Aethlius and 
Calyce. It is said that he required of Jupiter to 
grant to him to be always young, and to sleep as 
much as he would ; whence came the proverb 
Endymionis somnum dormire, to express a long 
sleep. Diana saw him naked as he slept on mount 
Latmos, and was so struck with his beauty that 
she came down from heaven every night to enjoy 
his company. Endymion married Chromia 
daughter of Itonus, or, according to some, 
Hyperipne daughter of Areas, by whom he had 
three sons, Paeon, Epeus, and Aeolus, and a 
daughter called Eurydice ; and so little ambi- 
tious did he show himself of sovereignty, that he 
made his crown the prize of the best runner 
among his sons, an honourable distinction which 
was gained by Epeus. The fable of Endymion’s 
amours with Diana, or the moon, arises from his 
knowledge of astronomy, and as he passed the 
night on some high mountain, to observe the 
heavenly bodies, it has been reported that he 
was courted by the moon. Some suppose that 
there were two of that name, the son of a king 
of Elis, and the shepherd or astronomer of Caria. 
The people of Heraclea maintained that En- 
dymion died on mount Latmos, and the Eleans 
pretended to show his tomb at Olympia in 
Peloponnesus. Propert. 2, el. 25. — Cic. Tusc. 1. 
— Juv. 10. — Theoertt 3, — Paus. 5, c. i. 1. 6, c. 
20. 

En^ti, or Hcnfiti, a people near Paphlagonia. 
Engyutn, now Gangi, a town of Sicily freed 
from tyranny by Timoleon. Cic. Ver. 3, c. 43. 

1. 4, c. 44. — Ital. 14, V. 250. 

Enienses, a people of Greece. 

Eniopeus, a charioteer of Hector, killed by 
Diomedes. Homer. II. 8, v. 120. 

Enipeus, a river of Thessaly, flowing near 

Pharsalia. Lucan. 6, v. 373. A river of Elis 

in Peloponnesus, of which Tyro the daughter of 
Salmoneus became enamoured. Neptune assumeu 
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the shape of the river god to enjoy the company 
of Tyro. Ovid. Am. 3, el. 5. — Strab. 

Enispe, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 25. 
£nna, now Castro Janni, a town in the middle 
of Sicily, with a beautiful plain, whence Proser- 
pine was carried away by Pluto. Mela, 2, c. 7. — 
Cic. Ver, 3, c. 49. 1. 4, c. 104. — Ovid. Fast. 4, 
V. 522. — Liv. 24, c. 37. 

Ennia, the wife of Macro, commander of the 
praetorian guard, and afterwards of the emperor 
Caligula. Tacit. Ann. 6, c, 45. 

Ennius (<?.), an ancient poet horn at Rudii in 
Calabria. He obtained the name and privileges 
of a Roman citizen by his genius and the bril- 
liancy of his learning. His style is rough and 
unpolished, but his defects, which are more par- 
ticularly attributed to the age in which he lived, 
have been fully compensated by the energy of his 
expressions and the fire of his poetry. Quin- 
tilian warmly commends him, and Virgil has 
shown his merits by introducing many whole 
lines from his poetry into his own compositions. 
Ennius wrote in heroic verse 18 books of the 
annals of the Roman republic, and displayed 
much knowledge of the world in some dramatic 
and satirical compositions. He died of the gout, 
contracted by frequent intoxication, about 169 
years before the Christian era, in the 70th year 
of his age. Ennius was intimate with the great 
men of his age ; he accompanied Cato in his 
quaestorship in Sardinia, and was esteemed by 
him of greater value than the honours of a 
triumph ; and Scipio, on his death-bed, ordered 
his body to be buried by the side of his poetical 
friend. This epitaph was said to be written upon 
him : 

Aspkite, 0 civeSy Senis Ennii imaginis formam J 
II ic vestrum pinxit maxima fada patrum. 
Nemo me lacrymis decoret, neque funera fietu 
Faxit : cur ? volito vivu' per ora virilm. 

Conscious of his merit as the first epic poet of 
Rome, Ennius bestowed on himself the appella- 
tion of the Homer of Latium. Of the tragedies, 
comedies, annals, and satires which he wrote, 
nothing remains but fragments happily collected 
from the quotations of ancient authors. Ovid. 
Tfist. 2, V. 424. — Cic. de Finib. i, c. 4. De Ojfic. 
2, c. 18. — Quintil. 10, c. i, — Lucret. i, v. 117, &c. 
— C. Nep. in Catone. 

Enndmus, a Trojan prince killed by Achilles. 
Homer. II, 2, v. 365. 1. ii, v. 422. 

Ennosigaeus, earth-shaker, a surname of Nep- 
tune. Juv. 10, V. 182. 

Endpe, a town of Peloponnesus near Pylos. 
Paus. 3, c. 26. 

Enops, a shepherd loved by the nymph Nesis, 
by whom he had Satnius. Homer. XL 14. — - 

The father of Thestos. A Trojan killed by 

Patrodus. II. 16. 

Enos, a maritime town of Thrace - 
Enoslchthon, a surname of Neptune. 
Enotocoetae, a nation whose ears are described 
as hanging down to their heels. Strab. 

Entella, a town of Sicily inhabited by Cam- 
panians. Ital. 14, V. 205. Ver. 3, c. 43. 
Entellus, a famous athlete among the friends 
of Aeneas. Pie was intimate with P'ryx, and 
entered the lists against Dares, whom he con- 
quered in the funeral games of Anchises in Sicily. 
Virg. Aen. 5, v. 387, &c. 

Enyalius, a surname of Mars. 

Enyo, a sister of Mars, called by the Latins 


Bellona, supposed by some to be daughter of 
Phorcys and Ceto. Ital. 10, v. 203. 

Eone, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 
Eordaea, a district at the west of Macedonia. 
Liv. 3r, c. 39. 1. 33, c. 8. 1. 42, c. 53. 

Eos, the name of Aurora among the Greeks, 
whence the epithet Ecus is applied to all the 
eastern parts of the world. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 406. 
A. A. s, V. 537. 1. 6, V. 478. — Virg. G. i, v. 288. 

1. 2, V. 115. 

Edus, one of the horses of the sun. Ovid. Met. 

2, V. 153, &c. 

Ep&gris, one of the Cyclades, called by Aris- 
totle Hydrussa. Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Epaminondas, a famous Theban descended 
from the ancient kings of Boeotia. His father’s 
name was Polymnus. He has been celebrated for 
his private virtues and military accomplishments. 
His love of truth was so great that he never dis- 
graced himself by falsehood. He formed a most 
sacred and inviolable friendship with Pelopidas, 
whose life he saved in battle. By his advice Pelo- 
pidas delivered Thebes from the power of Lace- 
daemon. This was the signal of war. Epami- 
nondas was set at the head of the Theban armies, 
and defeated the Spartans at the celebrated battle 
of Leuctra, about 371 B.C. Kpaminondas made 
a proper use of this victorious campaign, and 
entered the territories of Lacedaemon, with 50,000 
men. Here he gained many friends and parti- 
sans ; but at his return to Thebes he was seized 
as a traitor for violating the laws of his country. 
While he was making the Theban arms victorious 
on every side, he neglected the law which forbade 
any citizen to retain in his hands the supreme 
power more than one month, and all his eminent 
services seemed unable to redeem him from death. 
He paid implicit obedience to the laws of his 
country, and only begged of his judges that it 
might be inscribed on his tomb that he had 
suffered death for saving his country from ruin. 
This animated reproach was felt ; he was par- 
doned and invested again with the sovereign 
power. He was successful in a war in Thessaly, 
and assisted the Eleans against the Lacedaemo- 
nians. The hostile armies met near Mantinea, 
and while Epaminondas was bravely fighting in 
the thickest of the enemy, he received a fatal 
wound in the breast and expired, exclaiming that 
he died uncon^uered, when he heard that the 
Boeotians obtained the victory, in, the 48 th year 
of his age, 363 years before Christ. The Thebans 
grievously lamented his death ; in him their 
ower was extinguished, for only during his life 
ad they enjoyed freedom and independence 
among the Grecian states. Epaminondas was 
frugal as well as virtuous, and he refused with 
indignation the rich presents which were offered 
to him by Artaxerxes the king of Persia. He is 
represented by his biographer as an elegant 
dancer and a skilful musician, accomplishments 
highly esteemed among his countrymen. Pint, 
in Parall. — C. Nep. in Vitd.'—Xenoph. Quaesi. 
Grace. — Diod. xs.-^^Polyb. i. 

Epantelii, a people of Italy. 

Epaphroditus, a freedman punished with death 
for assisting Nero to destroy himself. Sueton. in 

Ner. ^A freedman of Augustus, sent as a spy 

to Cleopatra. Plut. A name assumed by Sulla. 

Ep&phus, a son of Jupiter and lo, who founded 
a city in Egypt, which ho called Memphis, in 
honour of his wife, who was the daughter of the 
Nile. He had a daughter called Libya, who 
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becam# motber of Aegyptus and Danaus by 
Neptune. He was worshipped as a god at 
Memphis. Herodot. 2, c. 133. — Ovid. Met. i, 
V. 699, &c. 

£pasnactus, a Gaul in alliance with Rome. 
Caes. Bell. G. 8, c. 44.. 

Epebdius, a soothsayer of Messenia, who pre- 
vented Aristodemus from obtaining the sove- 
reignty. Pans. 4, c. 9, &c. 

Epdi, or Elei, a people of Peloponnesus. 
Plin. 4, o. 5. 

Epetium, now Viscio, a town of Illyricum. 
Epeus, a son of Endymion, brother of Paeon, 
who reigned in a part of Peloponnesus. His sub- 
jects were called from him Epei. Paus. 5, c. i. 

A son of Panopeus, who was the fabricator 

of the famous wooden horse, which proved the 
ruin of Troy. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 264. — Justin. 20, 
c. 2. — Paus. 10, c. 26. 

Ephdsus, a city of Ionia, built, as Justin men- 
tions, by the Amazons ; or by Androchus son of 
Codrus, according to Strabo ; or by Ephesus, a 
son of the river Cayster. It is famous for a temple 
of Diana, which was reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world. This temple was 425 feet 
long and 200 feet broad. The roof was supported 
by 127 columns, 60 feet high, which had been 
placed there by so many kings. Of these columns, 
36 were carved in the most beautiful manner, one 
of which was the work of the famous Scopas. 
This celebrated building was not totally com- 
pleted till 220 years after its foundation. Ctesi- 
phon was the chief architect. There was above 
the entrance a huge stone, which, according to 
Pliny, had been placed there by Diana herself. 
The riches which were in the temple were im- 
mense, and the goddess who presided over it was 
worshipped with the most awful solemnity. This 
celebrated temple was burnt on the night that 
Alexander was bom [Vid. Erostratus], and soon 
after it rose from its ruins with more splendour 
and magnificence. Alexander offered to rebuild 
it at his own expense, if the Ephesians would place 
upon it an inscription which denoted the name of 
the benefactor. This generous offer was refused 
by the Ephesians, who observed, in the language 
of adulation, that it was improper that one deity 
should raise temples to the other. Lysimachus 
ordered the town of Ephesus to be called Arsinoe, 
in honour of his wife ; but after his death the 
new appellation was lost, and the town was again 
known by its ancient name. Though modem 
authors are not agreed about the ancient ruins 
of this once famed city, some have given the 
present-day name of Ajasalouc to what they con- 
jecture to be the remains of Ephesus. The words 
UteraeEphesiae are applied to letters endowed with 
magical powers. Plin. 36, c. 14. — Strab. 12 & 14. 

Mela, I, c. 17. — Paus. 7, c. a.— Pint, in Alex.^ 

Justin. 2, c. 4. — Callitn. in Dian. — Ptol. 5* Cic. 

de Nat. D. 2. . ^ .. a xv 

Ephfetae, a number of magistrates at Athens, 
first instituted by Demophoon the son of Theseus. 
They were reduced to the number of 51 by Draco, 
who, according to some, first established them. 
They were superior to the Areopagites, and their 
privileges were great and numerous. Solon, how- 
ever, lessened their power, and entrusted them 
only with the trial of manslaughter and con- 
spiracy against the life of a citizen. They were 
au more than 50 years old, and it was required 
that their manners should be pure and innocent, 
and their behaviour austere and full of gravity. 

H 


Ephialtes, or Ephialtxis, a giant, son of Nep- 
tune, who ^ew nine inches every month. Vui. 

Aloeus. ^An Athenian, famous for his courage 

and strength. He fought with the Persians 
against Alexander, and was killed at Halicarnas- 
sus. Died. 17. A Trachinian who led a de- 

tachment of the army of Xerxes by a secret path 
to attack the Spartans at Thermopylae. Paus. i, 
c. 4. — Herodot. 7, c. 213. 

Eph 5 ri, powerful magistrates at Sparta, who 
were first created by Lycurgus ; or, according to 
some, by Theopompus, 760 B.C. They were five 
in number. like censors in the state, they could 
check and restrain the authority of the kings, and 
even imprison them, if guilty of irregul^ties. 
They fined Archidamus for marrying a wife of 
small stature, and imprisoned Agis for his un- 
constitutional behaviour. They were much the 
same as the tribunes of the people at Rome, 
created to watch with a jealous eye over the 
liberties and rights of the populace. They had 
the management of the public money, and were 
the arbiters of peace and war. Their office was 
annual, and they had the privilege of convening, 
proroguing, and dissolving the greater and lesser 
assemblies of the people. The former was com- 
posed of 9000 Spartans, all inhabitants of the 
city ; the latter of 33,000 Lacedaemonians, in- 
habitants of the inferior towns and villages. C. 
Nep. in Paus. 3. — Aristot. Pol. 2, c. 7. 

Ephorus, an orator and historian of Cumae in 
Aeolia, about 352 years before Christ. He was 
disciple of Isocrates, by whose advice he wrote a 
history which gave an account of all the actions 
and battles that had happened between the 
Greeks and barbarians for 750 years. It is now 
lost. Quintil. 10, c. I. 

Ephj^ra, the ancient name of Corinth, which it 
received from a nymph of the same name, and 
thence Ephyreus is applied to Dyrrhachium, 
founded by a Grecian colony. Virg. G. 2, v. 264. 
— Quid. Met. 2, v. 239. — Lucan. 6, v. 17. — Stat. 
Theh. 4, V. 59. — Ital. 14, v. 181. — A city of 

Thesprotia in Epirus. Another in Elis. 

Aetolia. One of Cyrene’s attendants. Virg. 

G. 4, v. 343. 

Epicaste, a name of Jocasta the mother and 

wife of Oedipus. Paus. 9, c. 5. A daughter 

of Aegeus, mother of Thestalus by Hercules. 
Epicerides, a man of Cyrene, greatly esteemed 
by the Athenians for his beneficence. Demost. 
EpichAris, a woman accused of conspiracy 
against Nero. She refused to name the associates 
of her guilt, though exposed to the greatest tor- 
ments. Tacit. Ann. is, c. 51. 

Epicharmus, 540-450 B.C., a poet and Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, bom at Cos, who migrated 
to Sicily, and introduced comedy at Syracuse, 
in the reign of Hiero. He^ wrote some treatises 
upon philosophy and medicine, and observed that 
the gods sold all their kindnesses for toil and 
labour. According to Aristotle and Pliny, he 
added the two letters y and 9 to the Greek adpha- 
het. Some titles and a few fragments of his 
comedies are all that remain. Horat. 2, ep. i, 
V. 58. — Diog. 3 & 8. — Cic. ad Attic, i, ep. 19. 
Epicles, a Trojan prince killed by Ajax. Homer 
II. 12, V. 378. 

Epiclldes, a Lacedaemonian of thf^ family of 
the Eurysthenidae. He was raised to the throne 
by his brother Cleomenes III. in the place of 
Agis, against the laws and constitution of Sparta. 
Paus, 2, c. 9. 
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Eplcr&tes, a Milesian, servant to J. Caesar. 

A poet of Ambracia. Aelian. ^The name is 

applied to Pompey, as expressive of supreme 
authority. Cic. ad Att. 3, ep. 3. 

Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher of Hieropolis in 
Phrygia, originally the slave of Epaphroditus, the 
freedman of Nero. Though driven firom Rome by 
Domitian, he returned after the emperor’s death, 
and gained the esteem of Hadrian and Mar- 
cus Aurelius. As a Stoic he supported the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul, but he 
declared himself strongly against suicide, which 
was so warmly adopted by his sect. He died at 
,a very advanced age. The earthen lamp of which 
he made use was sold some time after his death 
for 3000 drachmas. His Enchiridion is a faithful 
picture of the Stoic philosophy, and his disserta- 
tions, which were delivered to his pupils, were 
collected by Arrian. His style is concise and 
devoid of all ornament, full of energy and useful 
maxims. The value of his compositions is well 
known from the saying of the emperor Antoninus, 
who thanked the gods he could collect from the 
writings of Epictetus wherewith to conduct life 
with honour to himself and advantage to his 
country. 

Epicurus, a celebrated philosopher, son of 
Neocles and Cherestrata, born at Gargettus in 
Attica. Though his narents were poor and of an 
obscure origin, yet he was early sent to school, 
where he distinguished himself by the brilliancy 
of his genius, and at the age of 12, when his 
preceptor repeated to him this verse from Hesiod, 

In ths beginning of things Chaos was created, 

Epicurus earnestly asked him who created it. 
To this the teacher answered that he knew not, 
but only philosophers. “ Then,” says the youth, 
” philosophers henceforth shall instruct me.” 
After having improved himself, and enriched his 
mind by travelling, he visited Athens, which was 
then crowded by the followers of Plato, the 
Cynics, the Peripatetics, and the Stoics. Here 
he established himself, and soon attracted a num- 
ber of followers by the sweetness and gravity of 
his manners, and by his social virtues. He taught 
them that the happiness of mankind consisted in 
pleasure, not such as arises from sensual gratifica- 
tion, or from vice, but from the enjoyments of 
the mind, and the sweets of virtue. This doctrine 
was warmly attacked by the philosophers of the 
different sects, and particularly by the Stoics. 
They observed that he disgraced the gods by 
representing them as inactive, given up to plea- 
sure, and unconcerned with the affairs of man- 
kind. He refuted all the accusations of his adver- 
saries by the purity of his morals, and by his 
frequent attendance at places of public worship. 
When Leontium, one of his female pupils, was 
accused of prostituting herself to her master and 
to all his disciples, the philosopher proved the 
falsity of the accusation by silence and an exem- 
plary life. His health was at last impaired bv 
continual labour, and he died of a retention of 
urine, which long subjected him to the most 
excruciating torments, and which he bore with 
unparalleled fortitude. His death happened 270 
years before Christ, in the 72nd year of his age. 
His disciples showed their respect for the memory 
of their learned preceptor, by the unanimity 
which prevailed among them. While philosopliers 
of every sect were at war with mankind and 
among themselves, the followers of Epicurus en- 


joyed perfect peace, and lived in the most solid 
friendship. The day of his birth was observed 
with universal festivity, and during a month all 
his admirers gave themselves up to mirth and 
innocent amusement. Of all the philosophers of 
antiquity, Epicurus is the only one whose writings 
deserve attention for their number. He wrote no 
less than 300 volumes, according to Diogenes 
Laertius ; and Chrysippus was so jealous of the 
fecundity of his genius, that no sooner had Epi- 
curus published one of his volumes, than he im- 
mediately composed one, that he might not be 
overcome in the number of his productions. Epi- 
curus, however, advanced truth and arguments 
unknown before ; but Chrysippus said what 
others long ago had said, without showing any- 
thing which might be called originality. The fol- 
lowers of Epicurus were numerous in every age 
and country ; his doctrines were rapidly dis- 
seminated over the world, and when the gratifica- 
tion of the sense was substituted for the practice 
of virtue, the morals of mankind were undermined 
and destroyed. Even Rome, whose austere sim- 
plicity had happily nurtured virtue, felt the 
attack, and was corrupted. When Cineas spoke 
of the tenets of the Epicureans in the Roman 
senate, Fabricius indeed entreated the gods that 
all the enemies of the republic might become his 
followers. But those were the feeble efforts of 
expiring virtue ; and when Lucretius introduced 
the popular doctrine in poetical composition, the 
smoothness and beauty of the numbers con- 
tributed to enervate the conquerors of the world. 
Diog. in VitA. — Aelian. V. H. 4, c. 13. — Cic. de 
Nat. D. I, c. 24 & 25. Tus. 3, 49. De finib. 2, 
c. 22. 

Epicydes, a tyrant of Syracuse, 213 B.C. 
Epidamnus, a town of Macedonia on the 
Adriatic, nearly opposite Brundusium. The 
Romans planted there a colony, which they 
called Dyrrhachium, considering the ancient name 
{ad damnum) ominous. Pans. 6, c. 10. — PUn. 3, 
c. 23. — Plautus, Men. 2, act. i, v. 42. 

Epidaphne, a suburb of the city of Antioch in 
Syria. Germanicus son of Drusus died there. 
Tacit, Ann. 2, c. 83. 

Epidauria, a festival at Athens in honour of 

Aesculapius. A country of Peloponnesus. 

Epidaurus, a town to the north of Argolis in 
Peloponnesus, chiefly dedicated to the worship of 
Aesculapius, who had there a famous temple. It 
received its name from Epidaurus son of Argus 
and Euadne. It is now called Pidaura. Strab. 8. 
— Virg. G. 3, V. 44. — Paus. 3, c. 21. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 

A town of Dalmatia, now Ragusi Vecchio, 

of Laconia. 

Epidium, one of the western isles of Scotland, 
or the Mull of Kintyre, according to some. 
Ptolem. 

Epidlus, a man who wrote concerning unusual 
prodigies. Plin. 16, c. 25. 

Epldotae, certain deities who presided over the 
birth and growth of children, and were known 
among the Romans by the name of DU Averrunci. 
They were worshipped by the Lacedaemonians, 
and chiefly invoked by those who were persecuted 
by the ghosts of the dead, &c. Paus. 3, c. 17, &c. 
Epigones, a Babylonian astrologer and his- 
torian. Plin. 7, c. 56. 

Epigeus, a Greek killed by Hector. 

Epigdni, the sons and descendants of the 
Grecian heroes who were killed in the first Theban 
war when the seven heroes attacked Thebes. The 
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«rar of the Epigoai is famous ia ancieat history. ’ 
It was uadertakea ten years after the first. The 
sons of those who had perished in_ the first war 
resolved to avenge the death of their fathers, and 
marched against Thebes, under the co m mand of 
Thersander ; or, according to others, of Alcmaeon 
the son of Amphiaraus. The Argives were assisted 
by the Corinthians, the people of Messina, Ar- 
cadia, and Megara. The Thebans had engaged 
all their neighbours in their qu^el, as in one 
common cause, and the two hostile ^mies met 
and engaged on the banks of the Glissas. The 
fight was obstinate and bloody, but victory 
fell to the Epigoni, and some of the Thebans 
fled to lUyricum with Leodamas their general, 
while others retired into Thebes, where they were 
soon besieged and forced to surrender. ^ In this 
war Aegialeus alone was killed, and his father 
Adrastus was the only person who escaped alive 
in the first war. This whole war, as Pausanias 
observes, was described in verse; and Callinus, who 
quotes some of the verses, ascribes them to Homer, 
which opinion has been adopted by many writers. 
“ For my part,” continues the geographer, “ I 
own that, next to the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, I have never seen a finer poem.” Pans. 

6, c. 9 & 25. — Apollod. I & 3. — Diod. 4. ^The 

word is also applied both to the rulers who suc- 
ceeded Alexander, and to the sons of those Mace- 
donian veterans, who in the age of Alexander 
formed connections with the women of Ada. 
Epigdnus, a mathematician of Arnbracia.^ 
Epigranea, a fountain in Boeotia. PHn, 4, 
c. 7. 

Epii, or Epel, a people of Elis. 

Epllarus, a daughter of Thespms. Apollod. 
Epimfilides, the founder of Corone. Paus. 4, 
c. 34. 

EpimSnes, a man who conspired against Alex- 
ander’s life. Curt. 8, c. 6. 

Epimenides, an epic ^oet of Crete, contem- 
porary with Solon. His father’s name was 
Agiasarchus and his mother’s Blasta. He is 
reckoned one of the seven wise men by those who 
exclude Periander from the number. While he 
was tending his flocks one day, he entered into a 
cave, where he fell asleep. His sleep continued 
for 40 or 47, or according to Pliny, 57 years, and 
when he awoke, he found every object so con- 
siderably altered, that he scarce knew where he 
was. His brother apprised him of the length of 
his sleep, to his great astonishment. It is sup- 
posed that he lived 289 years. After death he was 
revered as a god, and greatly honoured by the 
Athenians, whom he had delivered from a plague, 
and to whom he had given many good and useful 
counsels. He is said to be the first who built 
temples in the Grecian communities. Ctc. deDiv. 
I, c. 34. — Diog. in Vitd. — Paus. i, c. 14- Plut. 
in Solon.-^'^'il. Max. 8, c. i^.—Strab. 10.— Plin. 

^Epimfitheus, a son of lapetus and Clymene, 
one of the Oceanides, who inconsiderately mar- 
ried Pandora, by whom he had Pyrrha the wife 
of Deucalion. He had the curiosity to open the 
box which Pandora had brought with her [Vid. 
Pandora), and from thence issued a tram of evils, 
which from that moment have never ceased to 
afflict the human race. Hope was the only one 
which remained at the bottom of t]^ box, not 
having sufficient time to escape. Epimetheus 
was changed into a monkey by the gods, and sent 
into the island of Pithecusa. Apollod. x, c. 2 & 


7. — Hygin. fab. — Hesiod. Tkeog. Vid, Pro- 
metheus. 

Eplmethls, a patronymic of Pyrrha the daugh- 
ter of Epimetheus. Ovid. Met. i, v. 390. 
Epiochus, a son of Lycurgus, who received 
divine honours in Arcadia. 

Epione, the wife of Aesculapius. Paus. 2, c. 29. 
Epiphanea, a town of Cilicia, near Issus, now 
Vrzin. Plin. 5, c. 27. — Cic. ad Pam. 15, ep. 4. 

^Another of Syria on the Euphrates. Plin. 5, 

c. 24. 

Epiphfines {illustrious), a surname given to the 

Antiochi, kings of Syria. A surname of one 

of the Ptolemies, the fifth of the house of the 
Lagidae. Strab. 17. 

Epiphanius (c. 3x5-403 A.D.), a Christian bishop 
of Salamis in C3rprus, of Jewish birth, who was 
active in refuting the writings of Origen; but 
his compositions are more valuable for the frag- 
ments which they preserve than for their own 
intrinsic merit. 

Epipdlae, a district of Syracuse, on the north 
side, surrounded by a wall by Dionysius, who, to 
complete the work expeditiously, employed 
60,000 men upon it, so that in 30 days he finished 
a wall 4j miles long, and of great height and 
thickness. 

Epirus, a country situate between Macedonia, 
Achaia, and the Ionian sea. It was formerly 
governed by kings, of whom Neoptolemus son of 
Achilles was one of the first. It was afterwards 
joined to the empire of Macedonia, and at last 
became a part of the Roman dominions. Strah. 
7.— Mela, 2, c. s.—Ptol. 3, c. 14.— Plin. 4, c. i. 
— Virg. G. 3, V. 12X. 

EpistrSphus, a son of Iphitus king of Phocis, 
who went to the Trojan war. Homer. II. 
Epitades, a man who first violated the law of 
Lycurgus, which forbade laws to be made. Plut, 
in Agid. 

Epitus. Vid. Epytus. 

Epiuxn, a town of Peloponnesus on the borders 
of Arcadia. 

Epdna, a beautiful girl, the fruit, it is said, of 
a man’s union with a mare, 

Ep 6 peus, a son of Neptune and Canace, who 
came from Thessaly to Sicyon, and carried away 
Antiope, daughter of Nycteus king of Thebes. 
This rape was followed by a war-, in which Nyc- 
teus and Epopeus were both killed. Paus. 2, c. 6. 
— Apollod. X, c. 7, &c. A son of Aloeus, grand- 

son of Phoebus. He reigned at Corinth. Paus. 

2, c. 1 & 3. One of the Tyrrhene sailors, who 

attempted to abuse Bacchus. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 

619- 

Eporeddrix, a powerful person among the 
Aedui, who commanded his countrymen in their 
war against the Sequani. Caes. Bell. G. 7, c. 67. 
Epfilo, a Rutulian killed by Achates. Virg. 
Aen. X2, v. 459. , . 

Epytldes, a patronymic given to Periphas the 
son of Epytus, and the companion of Ascanius. 
Virg. Aen. 5, v. 547. 

Epj^us, a king of Alba. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 44. 

A king of Arcadia. A king of Messenia, of 

the family of the Heraclidae. The father of 

Periphus, a herald in the Trojan war. Homer. 
II. X7. 

Equajusta, a town of Thessaly. 

Equicdlus, a Rutulian engaged in the wars of 
Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 684. 

Equiria, festivals established at Rome by 
Romulus, in honour of Mars, when horse-races 
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and games were exhibited in the Campus Martins. 
Vano de L. L. 5, c. 3- — Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 859. 
Equotuticum, now CasUl Franco^ a little town 
of Apulia, to which, as some suppose, Horace 
alludes in this verse, i, Sat. 5, v. 87, 

Mansuri oppidulo versu quod dicere non est. 

Eracon, an officer of Alexander, imprisoned for 
his cruelty. Curt. 10. 

Eraea, a city of Greece, destroyed in the age of 
Strabo, 3. 

Erana, a small village of Cilicia on mount 
Amanus. Cic. Fam. 15, ep. 4. 

ErSsenus, a river of Peloponnesus, flowing for 
a little space under the ground, in Argolis. Ovid. 
Md. 15, V. 275. — Plin. 2, c. 13. 

Erasippus, a son of Hercules and Lysippe. 
Erasistr&tus, of Chios, a celebrated physician, 
grandson of the philosopher Aristotle. He dis- 
covered by the motion of the pulse the love which 
Antiochus had conceived for his mother-in-law 
Stratonice, and was rewarded with 100 talents 
for the cure by the father of Antiochus. He Was 
a follower of Democritus, and a skilful physio- 
logist, paying especial attention to the brain, 
both in man and animals. He died 257 B.C. 
Val. Max. 5, c. 7. — Pint, in Demdr. 

Er&to, one of the Muses, who presided over 
lyric, tender, and amorous poetry. She is repre- 
sented as crowned with roses and myrtle, holding 
in her right hand a lyre, and a lute in her left, 
musical instruments of which she is considered by 
some as the inventress. Love is sometimes placed 
by her side holding a lighted flambeau, while she 
herself appears with a thoughtful, but oftener with 
a gay and animated look. She was invoked by 
lovers, especially in the month of April, which, 
among the Romans, was more particularly de- 
voted to love. Apollod. 10. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 37. 

— Ovid. d» Art. Am. 2, v. 425. One of the 

Nereides. Apollod. i, c. 2. One of the 

Dryades, wife of Areas king of Arcadia. Pans. 

8, c. 4. One of the Danaides, who married 

Bromius. A queen of the Armenians, after the 

death of Ariobarzanes, &c. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 4. 
Eratosthenes, son of Aglaus, was a native of 
Cyrene, and the second entrusted with the care of 
the Alexandrian library. He dedicated his time 
to grammatical criticism and philosophy, but 
more particularly to poetry and mathematics. 
He has been called a second Plato, the cosrao- 
grapher and the geometer of the world. He is 
supposed to be the inventor of the armillary 
sphere. With the instruments with which the 
munificence of the Ptolemies supplied the library 
of Alexandria, he was enabled to measure the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, which he gave as 20 j 
degrees. He also measured a degree of the 
meridian, and determined the extent and cir- 
cumference of the earth with great exactness, 
b)r means adopted by the moderns. He starved 
himself after he had lived to liis S2nd year, 
194 B.C. Some few fragments remaiii of his 
compositions. He collected the annals of the 
Egyptian kings by order of one of the Ptolemies. 
Cic. ad Attic. 2, ep. 6 .’~-Varro de R. R. i, c- 2. 
Eratostr&tus, an Ephesian who burnt the 
famous temple of Diana, the same night that 
Alexander the Great was horn. This burning, as 
some writers have observed, was not prevented or 
seen by the goddess of the place, who was then 
present at the labours of Olympias, and the birth 
of the conqueror of Persia. Eratostratus did this 


villainy merely to eternize his name by so un- 
common an action. Plut. in Alex. — Val. Max. 8, 
c- 14. 

Erfltus, a son of Hercules and D3niaste. Apol- 
lod. ^A king of Sicyon, who died 1671 B.C. 

Erbessus, a town of Sicily north of Agri- 
gentum, now Monte Btbino, Liv. 24, c. 30. 
Erchia, a small village of Attica, the birth- 
place of Xenophon. Laert. 2, c. 48. 

Erfebus, a deity, son of Chaos and Darkness. 
He married Night, by whom he had Light and 
Day. The poets often used the word Erebus 
to signify the nether world itself, and particularly 
that part where dwelt the souls of those who had 
lived a virtuous life, from whence they passed 
into the Elysian fields. Cic. de Nat, D, 3, c. 17. 
— Virg. Aen. 4, v. 26. 

Erechtheus, son of Pandion I., was the sixth 
king of Athens. He was father of Cecrops II., 
Merion, Pandorus, and of four daughters, Creusa, 
Orithya, Procris, and Othonia, by Praxithea. In 
a war against Eleusis he sacrificed Othonia, called 
also Chthonia, to obtain a victory which the 
oracle promised for such a sacrifice. In that war 
he killed Eumolpus, Neptune’s son, who was the 
general of the enemy, for which he was struck with 
a thunderbolt by Jupiter at Neptune’s request. 
Some say that he was drowned in the sea. After 
death he received divine honours at Athens. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he first introduced the 
mysteries of Ceres at Eleusis. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 
877. — Paus. 2, c. 25. — Apollod. 3, c. 15. — Cic. 
pro Sext. 21. Tusc, 1, c. 48. Nat. D. 3, c. 15. 
Erechthides, a name given to the Athenians, 
from their king Erechtheus. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 430. 
Erembi, a people of Arabia. 

Er^mus, a country of Ethiopia. 

ErenSa, a village of Megara. Paus. 1, c 44. 
Eressa, a town of Aeolia. 

Er6su$, a town of Lesbos, where Theophrastus 
was born. 

Erfitria, a city of Euboea on the Euripus, 
anciently called Melaneis and Arotria. It was 
destroyed by the Persians, and the ruins were 
hardly visible in the age of Strabo. It received 
its name from Eretrius, a son of Phaeton. Paus. 
7, c. 8, &c. — Mela, 2, c. 7- — PUn. 4, c. 12. — C. 
Nep. in Milt. 4. 

Eretum, a town of the Sabines near the Tiber, 
whence came the adjective Eretinus. Virg. Aen. 
7, V. 71 1. — Tibull. 4, el. 8, v. 4. 

Ercuthalion, a man killed by Nestor in a war 
between the Pylians and Arcadians. Homer. XI. 
Erg&ne, a river whose waters intoxicated as 

wine. A surname of Minerva. Paus. 5, c. 14. 

Ergenna, a celebrated soothsayer of Etruria. 
Pers. 2, v. 26. 

Ergias, a Rhodian who wrote a history of his 
country. 

Erginnus, a man made master of the ship Argo 
by the Argonauts, after the death of Typhis. 
Erglnus, a king of Orchomenos, son of Cly- 
menus. He obliged the Thebans to pay him a 
yearly tribute of 100 oxen, because his father had 
been killed by a Theban. Hercules attacked his 
servants, who came to raise the tribute, and muti- 
lated them, and ho afterwards killed Erginus, 
who attempted to avenge their death by invading 
Boeotia with an army. Paus. 9, c. 17. — —A 
river of Thrace, Mela, 2, c. 2.»---— A son of 

Neptune. -One of the four brothers who 

kept the Acrocorinth, by order of Antigonus. 
Polyaen. 6. 
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Eriboea, a surname of Juno. Homer. 11 . 5. 

The mother of Ajax Telamon. Sophoch 

Eribotes, a man skilled in medicine, &c. Orpheus, 

Ericetes, a man of Lycaonia, killed by Mes- 
sapus in Italy. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 749. 

Erichtho, a Thessalian woman famous for her 
knowledge of poisonous herbs and medicine. 

Lucan. 6, v. 507. One of the Furies. Ovid . — 

Hesiod. 2, V. 15 1. 

Erichtbdnius, the fourth king of Athens, 
sprung from the seed of Vulcan, which fell upon 
the ground when that god attempted to offer 
violence to Minerva. He was very deformed, and 
had the tails of serpents instead of legs. Minerva 
placed him in a basket, which she gave to the 
daughters of Cecrops, with strict injunctions not 
to examine its contents. Aglauros, one of the 
sisters, had the curiosity to open the basket, for 
which the goddess punished her indiscretion by 
making her jealous of her sister Herse. Vid. 
Herse. Erich thonius was young when he ascended 
the throne of Athens. He reigned 50 years, and 
died 1437 B.C. The invention of chariots is at- 
tributed to him, and the manner of harnessing 
horses to draw them. He was made a constella- 
tion after death under the name of Bootes. 
Ovid. Met. 2, v. 553. — Hygin. fab. 166. — Apollod. 

3, c. 14. — Pans. 4, c, 2. — Virg. G. 3, v. 113. ^A 

son of Dardanus, who reigned in Troy, and died 
1374 B.C., after a long reign of about 75 years. 
Apollod. 3, c. 10. 

Ericiniuxn, a town of Macedonia. 

Ericusa, one of the Lipari isles, now Alicudi. 

Erid^nus, one of the largest rivers of Italy, 
rising in the Alps, and falling into the Adriatic by 
several mouths ; now called the Po. It was in its 
neighbourhood that the Heliades, the sisters of 
Phaethon, were changed into poplars, according to 
Ovid. Virgil calls it the king of all rivers, and 
Lucan compares it to the Rhine and Danube. 
Cic. in Aral. 145 . — Claudian de Cons. Hon. 6, 
V. 175. — Ovid. Met. 2, fab. 3. — Paus. x, c. 3. — 
Strab. 5. — Lucan. 2, v. 409. — Virg. G. i, v. 482. 


Aen. 6, v. 659. 

Erigdne, a daughter of Icarius, who hanged her- 
self when she heard that her father had been 
killed by some shepherds whom he had intoxi- 
cated. She was made a constellation, now known 
imder the name of Virgo. Bacchus deceived her 
by changing himself into a beautiful grape. Ovid. 
Met. 6, fab, ^.—Stai. ii, Theh. v. 64^.— Virg. G. 

1, V. SS-— Apollod. 3, c. 14..— Hygin. fab. i & 24. 

A. daughter of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, 

who had by her brother Orestes, Penthilus, who 
shared the regal power with Timasenus, the 
legitimate son of Orestes and Hermione. Paus. 

2, c. 18. — Paterc. i, c. 1. 

Erigoneius, a name applied to the Dog-star, 
because looking towards Erigone, &c. Ovid. 
Past. 5, V. 723. 

Erigdutis, a river of Thrace. A painter. 

Plin. 35, c. IX. ^ 

Erigyus, a Mytilenean, one of Alexanders 
officers. Curt. 6, c. 4. 

Erillus, a philosopher ot Carthage, contem- 
porary with Zeno. Diog. ^ . 

Erlndes, a river of Asia, near Parthia. Tacit. 


Ann. II, c. 16. . , , . X 

Erinna, a poetess of Lesbos, intimate with 
Sappho. A few fragments of her poetry still 
remain. Plin. 34, c. 8. , • j 

Erinnyes, the Greek name of the Eumeniaes. 
The word signifies the /«ry of the mind, epi9, voGs. 


Vid. Eumenides. Virg. Aen. 2, v, 337. A 

surname of Ceres, on account of her amour with 
Neptune under the form of a horse. Paus. 8, 
c. 25 & 42. 

Etiopis, a daughter of Medea. Paus. 2, c, 3. 
Eriph&^, a Greek woman famous for her 
poetical compositions. She was extremely fond 
of the hunter Melampus, and to enjoy his com- 
pany she accustomed heiself to live in the woods. 
Aiken. 14. 

Eriphidas, a Lacedaemonian, who being sent 
to suppress a sedition at Heraclea, assembled the 
people and beheaded 500 of the ringleaders. 
Diod. 14. 

Eriphyle, a sister of Adrastus king of Argos, 
who married Amphiaraus. She was daughter of 
Talaus and Lysimache. When her husband con- 
cealed himself that he might not accompany the 
Argives in their expedition against Thebes, where 
he knew he was to perish, Eriphyle suffered her- 
self to be bribed by Polynices with a golden 
necklace, which had been formerly given to 
Hermione by the goddess Venus, and she dis- 
covered where Amphiaraus was. This treachery 
of Eriphyle compelled him to go to the war ; but 
before he departed, he charged bis son Alcmaeon 
to murder his mother as soon as he was informed 
of his death. Amphiaraus perished in the expedi- 
tion, and his death was no sooner known than 
his last injunctions were obeyed, and Eriphyle 
was murdered by the hands of her son. — Virg. 
Aen. 6, v. 445. — Homer. Od. ii. — Cic. in Verr. 4., 
c. 18. — Apollod. i, c. 9. 1 . 3, c. 6 (Sc 7. — Hygin. 
fab. 73. — Paus. 5, c. 17. 

Erls, the goddess of discord among the Greeks. 
She is the same as the Discordia of the Latins. 
Vid. Discordia, 

Erisicbthon, a Thessalian, son of Triops, who 
derided Ceres and cut down her groves. This 
impiety irritated the goddess, who afQicted him 
with continual hunger. He squandered all his 
possessions to gratify the cravings of his appetite, 
and at last he devoured his own limbs for want 
of food. His daughter Metra had the power of 
transforming herself into whatever animal she 
pleased, and she made use of that artifice to 
maintain her father, who sold her, after which 
she assumed another shape, and became again 
his property. Ovid. Met. fab. 18. 

Eidthus, a son of Actor, killed by Perseus. 
Ovid. Met. 5. 

Erixo, a Roman knight condemned by the 
people for having whipped his son to death. 
Senec. i, de Clem. 14. 

Erdchus, a town of Phocis. Paus. 10, c. 3. 
Erdpus, or Aeropes, a king of Macedonia, who 
when in the cradle succeeded his father Philip I., 
602 B.C. He made war against the Illyrians, 
whom he conquered. Justin. 7, c. a. 

Eros, a servant of whom Antony demanded a 
sword to kill himself. Eros produced the instru- 
ment, but instead of giving it to his master, he 
killed himself in his presence. Pint, in Anton. 

A comedian. Cic. pro Rose. 2. A son of 

Chronos or Saturn, god of love. Vid. Cupido. 
Erostrdtus. Vid. Eratostratus. 

Erdtia, a festival in honour of Eros the god of 
love. It was celebrated by the Thespians every 
fifth year with sports and games, when musicians 
and all others contended. If any quarrels or 
seditions had arisen among the people, it was then 
usual to offer sacrifices and prayers to the god, 
that he would totally remove them. 
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Brriica, a towa of the Volsci 
Erse, a daughter of Cecrops. Vm. Herse. 
Erxias, a man who wrote a history of Colophon. 
He is perhaps the same as the person who wrote 
a history of Rhodes. , , _ , , 

Ery&lus, a Trojan chief killed by Patroclus. 

Homer. II. 16, V. 411. , ^ ^ . + 

Eryblum, a town at the foot of mount rar- 

nassus. „ , t' 

Erycina, a surname of Venus from mount Eryx, 
where she had a temple. She was also wor- 
shipped at Rome under this appellation. Ovid. 
Fast. 4, V. 874. — Horat. 1, od. 2, v. 33. 
Er^manthis, a surname of Callisto, as an 

inhabitant of Erymanthus. Arcadia is also 

known by that name. _ _ , 

Erymanthus, a mountain, river, and town 01 
Arcadia, where Hercules killed a prodigious boar, 
which he carried on his shoulders to Eurystheus, 
who was so terrified at the sight that he hid hmi* 
self in a brazen vessel. Paus. 8, ^ 24. Vtrg. 
Aen. 6, v. 802. — Plin. 4, c. 6. — Ctc. Tusc. 2, c. 8. 

1. 4, c. 22.—^vid. Met. 2, v. 499. 

Erj^mas, a Trojan killed by Tumus. Vtrg. 
Aeth. 9 V. yo2. 

Erynanac, a town of Thessaly. Paus. 8, c. 24. 

Of Magnesia. , 

Erymneus, a peripatetic philosopher, wno 
flourished 126 B.C. . 

Erj^mus, a huntsman of Cyzicus. . 

Erythea, an island between Gades ana bpaiii, 
where Geryon reigned. Plin. 4, c. 22.— Mela, 3, 
c. e.—Propert. 4, el. 10, v. i.— St/. 16, v. 195.-" 

Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 649. A daughter of Geryon. 

Paus. 10, c. 37. , „ , , 

ErytWni, a town of Paphlagonia. 

Erythrae, a town of Ionia opposite Chios, once 
the residence of a Sibyl. It was built by Neleus 
the son of Codrus. Paus. c. i2.--Ltv. 44, 

c, 28. 1. 38, c. 39. A town of Boeotia. Id. 6, 

21. One in Libya, another in Locns. 

Erythraeum mare, a part of the ocean on the 
coast of Arabia. As it has a communication with 
the Persian gulf, and that of Arabia or the Red 
sea, it has often been mistaken by the ancient 
writers, who by the word Erythraean understood 
indiscriminately either the Red sea or the 1 ersian 
gulf. It received this name cither from Erythras, 
or from the redness of its sand or waters. 8, 

c, 9. Plin. 6, c. 23. — Herodot. 1, c. 180 & 189. 

1 2 c. 93. 1. 4, c. ^y.-'-Mela, 3, c. , 

Erythras, a son of Hercules. ApoUod.- — yA 
son of Perseus and Andromeda, drowned in the 
Red sea, which from him was called Erythraeum. 
Arrian. Ind. 6, c. 10. — Mela, 3, c. 7* 

Erythrion. a son of Athamas and Themis tone. 
A polled . . 

Erythro*, a place in Latium. . 

Eryx, a son of Butes and Venus, who, relying 
upon his strength, challenged all strangers to fight 
him with the ccstus. Hercules accepted his chal- 
lenge after many had yielded to his superior 
dexterity, and Eryx was killed in the combat, 
and buried on the mountain, where he had built 
a temple to Venus. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 402.— —An 
Indian killed by his subjects for opposing Alex- 
ander, &c. Curt. 8, c. II. — — "A inountam of 
Sicily, now GiuUano, near Drepanum, which re- 
ceived its name from Eryx, who was buried there. 
This mountain was so steep that the houses which 
were built upon it seemed every moment ready to 
fall. Daedalus had enlarged the top, and en- 
closed it with a strong wall. He also consecrated 


there to Venus Erveina a golden heifer, which so 
much resembled life, that it seemed to exceed the 
power of art. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 478. Hygtn. fab. 
16 & 260.— Liv. 22, c. g,—Mela, 2, c. y.—Paus. 3, 

the mother of Battus, who artfuUy 
killed the tyrant Learchus who courted her. 
Herodot. 4, c. 160. , 

Esernus, a famous gladiator. Cm. 

Esquiliae, or Esquilinus mens, one of the 
seven hills of Rome, which was joined to the 
citv hv king Tullus. Birds of prey generally 
came to devour the dead bodies of criminals who 
had been executed there, and thence tlmy were 
called Esquilinae alites. L%v. 2, c. ii. — Horat, 5, 
epod. v. 100.— Tacit. Anri. 2, c. 32. 

Esseddnes, a people of Asia, above the Palus 
Maeotis who ate the flesh of their parents 
mixed with that of cattle. They gilded the head 
and kept it as sacred. Mela, 2, c. i. — Phn. 4, c. 

Essui, a people of Gaul. xu • 

Estiaeotis, a district of Thessaly on the river 

PcXlCRS- • 

Estiaia, solemn sacrifices to Vesta, of which it 
was unlawful to carry away anything or com- 
municate it to anybody. o- . « 

Esiila, a town of Italy near Tibur. Horat. 3, 

Etearchus, a king of Oaxus in Crete. After the 
death of his wife, he married a woman who made 
herself disliked for her tyranny over her step- 
daughter Phronima. Etearchus gave ear to all 
the accusations which were brought against his 
daughter, and ordered her to be thrown into the 
sea. She had a son called Battus, who led a 
colony to Cyrene. Herodot. 4, c- i54- ^ 
Eteocles, a son of Oedipus and Jocasta. ^ After 
his father’s death, it was agreed between him and 
his brother Polynices, that they should both share 
the royalty, and reign alternately each a year. 
Eteocles by right of seniority first ascended the 
throne, but after the first year of his reign was 
expired, he refused to give up the crown to his 
brother according to their mutual agreement. 
Polynices, re.solving to punish such an open viola- 
tion of a solemn engagement, went to implore the 
assistance of Adrastus king of Argos. He rc: 
ceived that king’s daughter in marriage, and was 
soon after assisted with a strong anny, headed 
by seven famous generals. These hostile prepara- 
tions were watched by Eteocles, who on his part 
did not remain inactive. He chose seven brave 
chiefs to oppose the seven leaders of the Argives, 
and stationed them at the seven gates of the 
citv. He placed himself against his brother 
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Polynices, and he opposed Menalippus to fycleus, 
Polyphontes to Capaneus, Mcgarcus to Eteoclus, 
Hyperbius to Parthenopacus, and l.asthenes to 
Amphiraus. Much blood was shed in light and 
unavailing skirmishes, and it was at last agreed 
between the two brothers that the war should be 
decided by single combat. They both fell in an 
engagement conducted with the most 
fury on either side, and it is even said that the 
ashes of these two brothers, who had been so 
hostile one to the other, separated themselves 
on the burning pile, as if, oven after death, sen- 
sible of resentment and opposed to reconciliation. 
Stat. Theb.— ApoUod. 3, c. 5, SiC.—Aeschyl. bept. 
ante Theb.--Eurip. in Phoenis.--Paus. 5. c. 9* 

1. 9, c. 6. "A Greek, the first who raised altars 

to the Graces. Paus. 
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Etedclus, one of the seven chiefs of the army 
of Adrastus, in his expedition against Thebes, 
celebrated for his valour, for his disinterestedness, 
and magnanimity. He was killed by Megareus 
the son of Creon under the walls of Thebes. 
Eufip. — ApoUod. 3, c. 6. A son of Iphis. 

Eteocretae, an ancient people of Crete. 

Eteones, a town of Boeotia on the Asopus, 
Stat. Theb. 7, v. 266. 

Eteoneus, an of&cer at the court of Menelaus, 
when Telemachus visited Sparta. He was son of 
Boethus. Homer. Od. 4, v. 22. 

Eteonicus, a Lacedaemonian general, who upon 
hearing that Callicratidas was conquered at Argi- 
nusae, ordered the messengers of this news to be 
crowned, and to enter Mytilene in triumph. This 
so terrified Conon, who besieged the town, that he 
concluded that the enemy had obtained some 
advantageous victory, and he raised the siege. 
Diod. 13. — Polyaen. i. 

Etesiae, periodical northern winds of a gentle 
and mild nature, very common for five or six 
weeks in the months of spring and autumn. 
Liter et. 5, v. 741. 

Ethalion, one of the Tyrrhene sailors changed 
into dolphins for carrying away Bacchus. Ovid. 
Met. 3, V. 647. 

Etheleuxn, a river of Asia, the boundary of 
Troas and Mysia. Strah. 

Ethemon, a person killed at the marriage of 
Andromeda. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 163. 

Ethdda, a daughter of Amphion and Niobe. 

Etias, a daughter of Aeneas. Paus. 3, c. 22. 

Etis, a town of Peloponnesus. Id. ib. 

Etruria, a country north-west of the Tiber, its 
chief cities being Veii, Caere, Vulci, Volaterra, 
Clusium, Vetulonia, Arretium, Cortona, Perugia, 
Populonia, Tarquinii, Rusellae. The ruling class 
were immigrants from Lydia, and the Tarquins 
at Rome were probably an Etruscan family. The 
Etruscan power was broken by the Romans after 
the capture of Veii and the battle of the Vadi- 
monian lake ; but its influence on Roman rites 
and ceremonials was very great. From Etruria 
came the curule chair, the fasces, augurs and 
haruspices, triumphs, trumpets, and the purple 
toga. 

Etrusci, the inhabitants of Etruria, famous for 
their superstitions and enchantments. Cic. ad 
Fam. 6, ep. 6. — Liv. 2, c. 34. 

Etylus, the father of Theocles. Id. 6 , c. 19. 

Euages, a poet, famous for his genius but not 
for his learning. 

Eu&gdras, a king of Cyprus who retook Salamis, 
which had been taken from his father by the Per- 
sians. He made war against Artaxerxes the king 
of Persia, with the assistance of the Egyptians, 
Arabians, and Tyrians, and obtained some advan- 
tage over the fleet of his enemy. The Persians, 
however, soon repaired their losses, and Euagoras 
saw himself defeated by sea and land, and obliged 
to be tributary to the power of Artaxerxes, and to 
be stripped of all his dominions, except the town 
of Salamis. He was assassinated soon after this 
fatal change of fortune by a eunuch, 374 B.C. He 
left two sons, Nicocles, who succeeded him, and 
Protagoras, who deprived his nephew Euagoras of 
his possessions. Euagoras deserves to be com- 
mended for his sobriety, moderation, and magna- 
nimity, and if he was guilty of any political error 
in the management of his kingdom, it may be said 
that his love of equity was a full compensation. 
His grandson bore the same name, and succeeded 


I his father Nicocles. He showed himself oppres- 
I sive, and his uncle Protagoras took advantage of 
I his unpopularity to deprive him of his power. 
\ Euagoras fled to Artaxerxes Ochus, who gave him 
a government more extensive than that of Cyprus, 
but his oppression made him disliked, and he 
was accused before his benefactor, and by his 
orders put to death. C. Nep. 12, c. 2. — Diod. 14. 

— Paus. I, c. 3, — Justin. 5, c. 6. A man of 

Elis, who obtained a prize at the Olympian 

games. Paus. 5, c. 8. A Spartan, famous for 

his services to the people of Elis. Id. 6, c. 10. 

A son of Neleus and Chloris. ApoUod. i, 

c. 9. A son of Priam. Id. 3, c, 12. A king 

I of Rhodes. A historian of Lindos. An- 

other of Thasos, whose works proved service- 
able to Pliny in the compilation of his natural 
history. Plin. 10. 

Eufigdre, one of the Nereides. ApoUod. 

Euan, a surname of Bacchus, which he received 
from the wild ejaculation of Euan ! Euan ! by 
his priestesses. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 15. — Virg. Aen. 
6 , V. 517. 

Euangglus, a Greek historian. A comic poet. 

Euangorides, a man of Elis, who wrote an 
account of all those who had obtained a prize at 
Olympia, where he himself had been victorious. 
Paus. 6, c. 8. 

Euanthes, a man who planted a colony in 

Lucania at the head of some Locrians. A 

celebrated Greek poet, A historian of Mile- 
tus. A philosopher of Samos. A writer of 

Cyzicus. A son of Oenopion of Crete, who 

migrated to live at Chios. Paus. 7, c. 4. 

Euarchus, a river of Asia Minor flowing into 
the Euxine, on the confines of Cappadocia. Flac. 
6 , V. 102. 

Euas, a native of Phrygia who accompanied 
Aeneas into Italy, where he was killed by Mezen- 
tius. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 702. 

Eubages, certain priests held in great venera- 
tion among the Gauls and Britons. Vid. 
Druidae. 

Eubatas, an athlete of Cyrene, whom the 
courtesan Lais in vain endeavoured to seduce. 
Paus. Eliac. i. 

Eubius, an obscene writer, «Scc. Ovid. Trist. 2, 
v. 415- 

Euboea, the largest island in the Aegean sea 
after Crete, now called Negropont. It is separated 
from the continent near Boeotia by the narrow 
straits of the Euripus, and was anciently known 
by the different names of Maoris, Oche, EUopia, 
Chalcis, Abantis, Asopis. It is 150 miles long, 
and 37 broad in its most extensive parts, and 
365 in circumference. The principal town was 
Chalcis ; and it was reported that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chalcis the island had been formerly 
joined to the continent. Plin. 4, c. 12. — Strah. 

10, — Ovid. Met. 14, V. 155, One of the three 

daughters of the river Asterion, who was one of 

the nurses of Juno, Paus. 2, c. 17. One of 

Mercury’s mistresses. A daughter of Thespius. 

ApoUod. 2. A town of Sicily near Hybla., 

Euboicus, belonging, to Euboea. The epithet 
is also applied to the country of Cumae, because 
that city was built by a colony from Chalcis, a 
town of Euboea. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 257. — Virg, 
Aen. 6, v. 2. 1 , 9, v. 710. 

Eubote, a daughter of Thespius. ApoUod. 

Eubotes, a son of Hercules, Id. 2. 

Eubule, an Athenian virgin, daughter of Leon, 
sacrificed with her sisters, by order of the oracle 
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of Delphi, for the safety of her country, which 
laboured under a famine. Aelian. V.H, 12, c. 18. 
Dubulldes, a philosopher of MWetus, pupil and 
successor of Euclid. Demosthenes was one of 
his pupils, and by his advice and encouragement 
to perseverance he was enabled to conquer the 
difficulty he felt in pronouncing the letter R. He 
severely attacked the doctrines of Aristotle. 

Diog. A historian, who wrote an account of 

Socrates and of Diogenes. Laertius. ^A 

famous sculptor of Athens. Paus. 8, c. 14. 
Eubulns, an Athenian orator, rival to Demos- 
thenes. A comic poet. A historian, who 

wrote a voluminous account of Mithras. A 

philosopher of Alexandria. 

EucSrus, a man of Alexandria, accused of 
adultery with Octavia, that Nero might have 
occasion to divorce her. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 60. 
EuchSnor, a son of Aegyptus and Arabia. 
Apollod. 

Euchides, an Athenian who went to Delphi and 
returned the same day, a journey of about 107 
miles. The object of his journey was to obtain 
fiirG» 

EucHdes, a native of Megara, disciple of 
Socrates, 404 B.C. When the Athenians had for- 
bidden all the people of Megara on pain of death 
to enter their city, Euclides disguised himself in 
women’s clothes to introduce himself into the 

presence of Socrates. Diog. in Socrate, ^A 

mathematician of Alexandria, who flourished 
300 B.C. He distinguished himself especially by 
his great work Elements of Geometry in thirteen 
books, three of which contain the • theory of 
numbers, and one, book ten, expounds the con- 
ception of irrational quantities. Many of his 
other works dealt with astronomy, optics, and 
music, but are now lost. Euclid was so respected 
in his lifetime, that king Ptolemy became one of 
his pupils. Euclid established a school at Alex- 
andria, which became so famous, that from his 
age to the time of the Saracen conquest, no 
mathematician was found who had not studied 
at Alexandria. Cic. de Orat. 3, c. 72. 

Euclus, a prophet of Cyprus, who foretold the 
birth and greatness of the poet Homer, according 
to some traditions. Paus. 10, c. 12. 

EucrAte, one of the Nereides. Apollod. 
Eucr&tes, the father of Procles the historian. 
Paus. 2, c. 2t. 

Eucritus. Vid. Euephenus. 

Euct&mon, a Greek of Cumae, exposed to great 

barbarities. Curt. 5, c. 5- An astronomer 

who flourished 431 B.C. 

Euctresii, a people of Peloponnesus. 
Eudaemon, a general of Alexander. 
Eudamidas, a son of Archidamus IV., brother 
of Agis IV. He succeeded on the Spartan throne, 
after his brother’s death, 330 B.C. Paus. 3, c. 10. 
— —A son of Archidamus king of Sparta, who 
succeeded 268 B.C.i The commander of a gar- 

rison stationed at Troezen by Craterus. 
Eudamus, a son of Agesilaus of the Herac- 

lidae. He succeeded his father. A learned 

naturalist and philosopher. 

EudSmus, the physician of Livia Drusilla wife 

of Driisus. Tacit. Ann. 4, c* .8- An orator of 

Megalopolis, preceptor to Philopoemcn. — —A 
historian of Naxos. 

Eudocia, the- wife of the emperor Theodosius 
the younger, who gave the public some composi- 
tions. She died A.D. 460. 

Eudoclmus, a man who appeased a mutiny 


among some soldiers telling them that a hostile 
army was in sight. Polyaen. 

Euddra, one of the Nereides. One of the 

Atlantides. 

Euddrus, a son of Mercury and Polimela, who 
went to the Trojan war with Achilles. Homer. 
II. 16. 

Eudoxi SpecQla, a place in Egypt. 

Eudoxia, the wife of Arcadius, &c. A 

daughter of Theodosius the younger, who married 
the emperor Maximus, and invited Genseric the 
Vandal over into Italy. 

Eudoxus, a son of Aeschines of Cnidus, who 
distinguished himself by his knowledge of astro- 
logy, medicine, and geometry. He was the first 
who regulated the year among the Greeks, esti- 
mating the length of the solar year as 365 days 
and 6 hours. He thought that the heavenly 
bodies move on a series of concentric spheres, of 
which the centre is the spherical earth. He 
spent a great part of his life on the top of a moun- 
tain, to study the motions of the stars, by whose 
appearance he pretended to foretell the events of 
futurity. He died in his 53rd year, 352 B.C. 

Lucan. 10, v. 187. — Diog. — Petron. 88. A 

native of Cyzicus, who sailed all around the coast 
of Africa from the Red sea, and entered the 

Mediterranean by the Pillars of Hercules. ^A 

Sicilian, son of Agathocles. A physician. Diog. 

Euelthon, a king of Salamis in Cyprus. 
Euem^ridas, a historian of Cnidus. 

£u§nor, a painter, father of Parrhasius. Plin. 
35 , c. 9. 

Euenus, an elegiac poet of Paros. -K river 

running through Aetolia, and falling into the 
Ionian sea. It receives its name from Euenus 
son of Mars and Stcrope, who being unable to 
overcome Idas, who had promised him his daugh- 
ter Marpessa in marriage, if he surpassed hiin in 
running, grew so desperate, that he threw him- 
self into the river, which afterwards bore his 

name. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 104. — Sirah. 7. A 

son of Jason and Hypsipyle queen of Lemnos. 
Homer, il. 7, v. 467. 

Euephgnus, a Pythagorean philosopher, whom 
Dionysius condemned to death because he had 
alienated the people of Metapontum from his 
power. The philosopher begged leave of the 
tyrant to go and marry his sister, and promised 
to return in six months. Dionysius consented by 
receiving Eucritus, who pledged himself to die if 
Euephenus did not return in time. Euephenus 
returned at the appointed moment, to the aston- 
ishment of Dionysius, and delivered his friend 
Eucritus from the death which threatened him. 
The tyrant was so pleased with these two friends, 
that he pardoned Euephenus, and begged to share 
their friendship and confidence. Polyaen. 5. 
Eueres, a son of Pterulaus, the only one of his 
family who did not perish in a battle against 
Elcctryon. Apollod. 2. — —A son of Hercules and 
Parthenope.— — The father of Tiresias. Apollod. 
Euerg^tae, a people of Scythia, called also 
Arimaspi. Curt. 7, c. 3. 

Euerg^tes, a surname signifying benefactor, 
given to Philip of Macedonia, and to Antigonus 
Doson, and Ptolemy of Egypt. It was also com- 
monly given to the kings of Syria and Pontus, 
and we often find among the former an Alexander 
Euergetes, and among the latter a Mithridates 
Euergetes. Some of the Roman emperors also 
claimed that epithet, so expressive of benev(r‘leac© 
and humanity. 
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Euesperides, a people of Africa. HerodoU 4, 
c. 171- i 

Bug^nei, a people of Italy on the borders of | 
the Adriatic, who, upon being expelled by the 
Trojans, seized upon a part of the Alps. They ■ 
are said to have founded Verona and Patavium. * 
SiL 8, V. 604. — Liv. I, c. I. 

Bugenius, a usurer of the imperial title after 
the death of Valentinian II., A.D. 392. ' 

Bugeon, an ancient historian before the Pelo* 
ponnesian war. 

BuhemSrus, an ancient historian of Messenia, 
intimate with Cassander. He travelled over 
Greece and Arabia, and wrote a history of the 
gods, in which he asserted that they had all been 
upon earth, as mere mortal men. Ennius trans- 
lated it into Latin. It is now lost. 

Euhydrum, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 32, c. 13. 
Buhy^, or Evius, a surname of Bacchus, 
given him in the war of the giants against Jupiter. 
Horai. 2, Od, 11, v. 17. 

Buippe, one of the Danaides who married and 

murdered Imbras. Another. Apollod. 2, c. i, 

^The mother of the Pierides, who were 

changed into magpies. Ovid. Met. 5, v, 303. 
Buippus, a son of Thestius king of Pleuron, 
killed by his brother Iphiclus in the chase of the 

Calydonian boar. Apollod. i, c. 7. A. Trojan 

killed by Patroclus. Homer. II. 16, v. 417. ■ 
BulimSne, one of the Nereides. 

Bum&chius, a Campanian who wrote a history 
of Hannibal. 

Biimaeus, a herdsman and steward of Ulysses, 
who knew his master at his return home from the 
Trojan war, after 20 years’ absence, and assisted 
him in removing Penelope’s suitors. He was 
originally the son of the king of Scyros, and upon 
being carried away by pirates, he was sold as a 
slave to Laertes, who rewarded his fidelity and 
services. Homer. Od. 13, v. 403. 1. 14, v. 3, 1. 15, 
V. 288. 1. 16 & 17. 

BmnSdes, a Trojan, son of Dolon, who came 
to Italy with Aeneas, where he was killed by 
Turnus. Virg. Aen, 12, v. 346. — Ovid. Trist. 3, 
el. 4, 27. 

BumSlis, a famous augur. Siat. 4, Sylv. 8, 
V. 49- 

Bumelus, a son of Admetus king of Pherae in 
Thessaly. He went to the Trojan war, and had 
the fleetest horses in the Grecian army. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the games held in honour 

of Patroclus. Homer. II. 2 & 23. ^A man 

whose daughter was changed into a bird, Ovid. 

Met. 7, V. 390. A man contemporary with 

Triptolemus, of whom he learned the art of agri- 
culture. Paws. 7, c. 18. One of the followers 

of Aeneas, who first informed his friend that his 
fleet had been set on fire by the Trojan women. 

Virg. Aen. 5, v. 665. One of the Bacchiadae, 

who wrote, among other things, a poetical history 
of Corinth, 750 B.C., of which a small fragment 

is still extant. ' Paws. 2, c. i. ^A king of the 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, who died 304 B.C. 
BurnSnes, a Greek of&cer in the army of Alex- 
ander, son of a charioteer. He was the most 
worthy of all the officers of Alexander to succeed 
after the death of hia master. He conquered 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, of which he ob- 
tained the government, till the power and jeal- 
ousy of Antigonus obliged him to retire. He 
joined his forces to those of Perdiccas, and de- 
feated Craterus and Neoptolemus.. Neoptolemus 
perished by the hands of Eumenes. When Cra- 
H* 


terns had been killed during the war, his remains 
received an honourable funeral from the hand of 
the conqueror ; and Eumenes, after weeping 
over the ashes of a man who once was his dearest 
friend, sent his remains to his relations in Mace- 
donia. Eumenes fought against Antipater and 
conquered him, and after the death of Perdiccas 
his aEy, his arms were directed against Antigonus, 
by whom he was conquered, chiefly by the treach- 
erous conduct of his officers. This fatal battle 
obliged him to disband the greatest part of his 
army to secure himself a retreat, and he fled, with 
only 700 faithful attendants, to Nora, a fortified 
place on the confines of Cappadocia, where he was 
soon besieged by the conqueror. He supported 
the siege for a year with courage and resolution, 
but some disadvantageous skirmishes so reduced 
him, that his soldiers, grown desperate, and 
bribed by the offers of the enemy, had the in- 
fidelity to betray him into the hands of Antigonus. 
The conqueror, from shame or remorse, had not 
the courage to visit Eumenes ; but when he was 
asked by his officers in what manner he wished 
him to be kept, he answered, “ Keep him as care- 
fully as you would keep a lion.” This severe 
command was obeyed ; but the asperity of Anti- 
gonus vanished in a few days, and Eumenes, 
delivered from the weight of chains, was per- 
mitted to enjoy the company of his friends. Even 
Antigonus hesitated whether he should not 
restore to his liberty a man with whom he had 
lived in the greatest intimacy while both were 
subservient to the command of Alexander, and 
these secret emotions of pity and humanity were 
not a little increased by the petitions of his son 
Demetrius for the release of Eumenes. But the 
calls of ambition prevailed ; and when Antigonus 
recollected what an active enemy he had in his 
power, he ordered Eumenes to be put to death in 
the prison ; though some imagine be was mur- 
dered without the knowledge of his conqueror. 
These bloody commands were executed 315 B.C. 
Such was the end of a man who raised himself to 
power by merit alone. His skill in public exer- 
cises first recommended him to the notice of 
Philip, and under Alexander his attachment and 
fidelity to the royal person, and particularly his 
military accomplishments, promoted him to the 
rank of a general. Even his enemies revered him ; 
and Antigonus, by whose orders he perished, 
honoured his remains with a splendid funeral, and 
conveyed his ashes to his wife and family in 
Cappadocia. It has been observed that Eumenes 
had such a universal influence over the successors 
of Alexander, that none during his lifetime dared 
to assume the title of king; and it does not a 
little reflect to his honour to consider that the 
wars he carried on were not from private or 
interested motives, but for the good and welfare 
of his deceased benefactor’s children. Plut. & C. 
Nep. in Vitd. — Diod. 19. — Justin. 13. — Curt. 10. 
— Arrian. ^A king of Pergamnm, who suc- 
ceeded his imcle Philetaerus on the throne, 263 
B.C. He made war against Antiochus the son of 
Seleucus, and enlarged his possessions by seizing 
upon many of the cities of the kings of Syria. He 
lived in alliance with the Romans, and made war 
against Prusias king of Bithynia. He was a great 
patron of learning, and given much to wine. He 
died of an excess of drinking, after a reign of 22 
years. He was succeeded by Attalus. Strab. 15, 

^The second of that name succeeded his father 

Attalus on the throne of Asia and Pergamum. 
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His kingdom was small and poor, but he rendered 
it powerful and opulent, and his alliance with the 
Romans did not a little contribute to the increase 
of his dominions after the victories obtained over 
Antiochus the Great. He carried his arms against 
Prusias and Antigonus, and died 159 B.C., after 
a reign of 38 years, leaving the kingdom to his 
son Attains II. He has been admired for his 
benevolence and magnanimity, and his love of 
learning greatly enriched the famous library of 
Pergamum, which had been founded by his pre- 
decessors in imitation of the Alexandrian collec- 
tion of the Ptolemies. His brothers were so 
attached to him and devoted to his interest, that 
they enlisted among his bodyguards to show their 
fraternal fidelity. Strab. 13. — Justin. 31 & 34. — 

Polyb. A celebrated orator of Athens about 

the beginning of the fourth century. Some of his 
harangues and orations are extant. A his- 

torical writer in Alexander’s army. 

Eumenia, a city of Phrygia, built by Attains in 

honour of his brother Eumenes. A city of 

Thrace, of Caria. PUn. 5, c. 29. Of 

Hyrcania. 

Eumgnides, or Eumenes, a man mentioned 
Ovid. 3, Trist. el. 4, v. 27. 

EumSnIdes, a name given to the Furies by the 
ancients. They sprang from the drops of blood 
which flowed from the wound which Coelus re- 
ceived from his son Saturn. According to others 
they were daughters of the earth, and conceived 
from the blood of Saturn. Some make them 
daughters of Acheron and Night, or Pluto and 
Proserpine, or Chaos and Terra, according to 
Sophocles, or, as Epimenides reports, of Saturn 
and Euonyme. According to the most received 
opinions, they were three in number, Tisiphone, 
Megara, and Alecto, to which some add Nemesis. 
Plutarch mentions only one, called Adrasta, 
daughter* of Jupiter and Necessity. They were 
supposed to be the ministers of the vengeance of 
the gods, and therefore appeared stern and in- 
exorable ; always employed in punishing the 
guilty upon earth, as well as in the infernal 
regions. They inflicted their vengeance upon 
earth by wars, pestilence, and dissensions, and by 
the secret stings of conscience ; and in hell they 
punished the guilty by continual flagellation and 
torments. They were also called Furiae, Erin- 
nyes, and Dirae^ and the appellation of Eumen- 
ides, which signifies benevolence and compassion, 
they received after they had ceased to persecute 
Orestes, who in gratitude offered them sacrifices, 
and erected a temple in honour of their divinity. 
Others think that they were so called by euphem- 
ism because they were not merciful. Their wor- 
ship was almost universal, and people presumed 
not to mention their names or fix their eyes upon 
their temples. They were honoured with sacri- 
fices and libations, and in Achaia they had a 
temple, which, when entered by anyone guilty 
of crimes, suddenly rendered him mad, and de- 
prived him of the use of his reason. In their 
sacrifices, the votaries used branches of cedar and 
of alder, hawthorn, sajffron, and juniper, and the 
victims were generally turtle-doves and sheep, 
with libations of wine and honey. They were 
generally represented with a grim and frightful 
aspect, with a black and bloody garment, and 
serpents wreathing round their head instead of 
hair. They held a burning torch in one hand, and 
a whip of scorpions in the other, and were always 
attended by terror, rage, paleness, and death. In 


hell they were seated around Pluto’s throne, a§ 
the ministers of his vengeance. Aeschyl. in 
Eumen. — Sophocl. in Oedip. Col. 

EnmSnidia, festivals in honour of the Eu- 
menides. They were celebrated once every year 
with sacrifices of pregnant ewes, with oflerings of 
cakes made by the most eminent youths, and 
libations of honey and wine. At Athens none but 
free-born citizens were admitted, such as had led 
a life the most virtuous and unsullied. Such only 
were accepted by the goddesses, who punished all 
sorts of wickedness in a severe manner. 

Eumenius, a Trojan killed by Camilla in Italy. 
Virg. Aen. ii, v. 666. 

Eumolpe, one of the Nereides. Apollod. 

Eumolpidae, the priests of Ceres at the cele- 
bration of her festivals at Eleusis. All causes 
relating to impiety or profanation were referred 
to their judgment, and their decisions, though 
occasionally severe, were considered as generally 
impartial. The Eumolpidae were descended from 
Eumolpus, a king of Thrace, who was made priest 
of Ceres by Erechtheus king of Athens. He be- 
came so powerful after his appointment to the 
priesthood, that he maintained a war against 
Erechtheus. This war proved fatal to both ; 
Erechtheus and Eumolpus were both killed, and 
peace was re-established among their descendants, 
on condition that the priesthood should ever 
remain in the family of Eumolpus, and the regal 
power in the house of Erechtheus. The priest- 
hood continued in the family of Eumolpus for 
1200 years ; and this is still more remarkable, 
because he who was once appointed to the holy 
office, was obliged to remain in perpetual celibacy. 
Paus. 2, c. 14. 

Eumolpus, a king of Thrace, son of Neptune 
and Chione. He was thrown into the sea by his 
mother, who wished to conce^ her shame from 
her father. Neptune saved his life, and carried 
him into Ethiopia, where he was brought up by 
Amphitrite, and afterwards by a woman of the 
country, one of whose daughters he married. An 
act of violence to his sister-in-law obliged him to 
leave Ethiopia, and he fled to Thrace with his 
son Ismarus, where he married the daughter of 
Tegyrius the king of the country. This connec- 
tion with the royal family rendered him ambi- 
tious ; he conspired against his father-in-law, 
and fled, when the conspiracy was discovered, to 
Attica, where he was initiated in the mysteries 
of Ceres of Eleusis, and made Hierophantes or 
high priest. He was afterwards reconciled to 
Tegynus, and inherited his kingdom. He made 
war against Erechtheus the king of Athens, who 
had appointed him to the office of high priest, 
and perished in battle. His descendants were also 
invested with the priesthood, which remained for 
about 1200 years in that family. Vid. Eumol- 
pidac. Apollod. 2, c. 5, &c. — Hygin. fab 73.— 
Diod. 5. — Paus. 2, c. 14. 

Eumonides, a Theban, &c. Plut. ^ 

Eunaeus, a son of Jason, by Hypsipyle daugh- 
ter of Thoas. Homer. II. 7. 

Eunapius, a physician, sophist, and historian, 
born at Sardis. He flourished in the reign of 
Valentinian and his successors, and wrote a his- 
tory of the Caesars, of which a few fragments 
remain. His lives of the philosophers of his age 
are still extant. 

Eundmia, daughter of Zeus and Themis, the 
goddess of go^d order. Apollod. 

Eundmus “ «on of Prytanes, who succeeded 
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nis father on the throne of Sparta. Paus. 2, c. 36. 

A famous musician of Locris, rival to Ariston, 

over whom he obtained a musical prize at Delphi. 

Strab. 6. A man killed by Hercules. Apollod. 

A Thracian, who advised Demosthenes not 

to be discouraged by his ill success in his first 

attempts to speak in public. Pint, in Dent, 

The father of Lycurgus, killed by a kitchen knife. 
Plui, in Lyc. 

Eunus, a Syrian slave, who inflamed the minds of 
the servile multitude by pretended inspiration and 
enthusiasm. He placed a nut filled with sulphur in 
his mouth, and by artfully conveying fixe to it, he 
breathed out flames to the astonishment of the 
people, who believed him to be a god, or some- 
thing more than human. Oppression and misery 
compelled 2000 slaves to join his cause, and he 
soon saw himself at the head of 50,000 men. 
With such a force he defeated the Roman armies, 
till Perpenna obliged him to surrender by famine, 
and exposed on the cross the greater part of his 
followers, 132 B-C. Plut. in Sert. 

Euonymos, one of the Lipari isles. 

Euoras, a grove of Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 10. 
Eupagium, a town of Peloponnesus. 
Eupal&mon, one of the hunters of the Caly- 
donian boar. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 360. 

Eupal&mus, the father of Daedalus and of 
Metiadusa. Apollod. 3, c. 15. 

Eup&tor, a son of Antiochus. ^The surname 

of Eupator was given to many of the Asiatic 
princes, such as Mithridates, &c. Strab. 12. 
Eup&toria, a town of Paphlagonia, built by 
Mithridates, and called afterwards Pompeiopolis 

by Pompey. PUn. 6, c. 2. Another called 

Magnopolis in Pontus, novf Tehenikeh. Strab. 12. 
Eupeithes, a prince of Ithaca, father of 
Antinous. In the former part of his life he had 
fled before the vengeance of the Thesprotians, 
whose territories he had laid waste in the pursuit 
of some pirates. During the absence of Ulysses 
he was one of the most importunate lovers of 
Penelope. Homer. Od. 16. 

Euphaes, succeeded Androcles on the throne of 
Messenia, and in his reign the first Messenian, war 
began. He died 730 B.C. Paus. 4, c. 5 & 6. 

Euphantus, a poet and historian of Olynthus, 
son of Eubulides, and preceptor of Antigonus 
king of Macedonia. Diod. in Fuel. 

EuphSme, a woman who was nurse to the 
Muses, and mother of Crocus by Pan. Paus. 
Euph£xnus, a son of Neptune and Europa, who 
was among the Argonauts, and the hunters of 
the Calydonian boar. He was so swift and light 
that he could run over the sea while scarce 
wetting his feet. Pindar. Pyth. 4. — Apollod. 1, 
c. g. — Paus. 5, c. 17. One of the Greek cap- 

tains before Troy. Homer. II. 2, v. 353. 
Euphorbus, a famous Trojan, son of Panthous, 
the first who wounded Patroclus, whom Hector 
killed. He perished by the hand of Menelaus, 
who hung his shield in the temple of Juno at 
Argos. Pythagoras, the founder of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
affirmed that he had been once Euphorbus, and 
that his soul recollected many exploits which had 
been done while it animated that Trojan’s body. 
As a further proof of his assertion, he picked out at 
first sight the shield of Euphorbus in the temple 
of Juno. Ovid. Met. 15, v. i6o.-~-Paus. 2, c. 17. — 

Homer. II. 16 6c 17. A physician of Juba king 

of Mauritania. 

Euphorion, a Greek poet of Chalcis m Euboea, 


in the age of Antiochus the Great. His poems 
were full of difficult allusions, but Tiberius took 
Ijim for his model for correct writing, and was so 
fond of him that he hung his pictures in all the 
public libraries. His father’s name was Polym- 
netus. He died in his 56th year, 220 B.C. Cic. 

de Nat. D. 2, c. 64, calls him Obscurum. ^The 

father of Aeschylus bore the same name. 
Euphranor, a famous painter and sculptor of 
Corinth. Plin. 34, c. 8. ^This name was com- 

mon to many Greeks. 

Euphrates governed Macedonia with absolute 
authority in the reign of Perdiccas, and rendered 
himself odious by his cruelty and pedantry. 
After the death of Perdiccas, he was murdered 

by Parmenio. A Stoic philosopher in the age 

of Hadrian, who destroyed himself with the 
emperor’s leave, to escape the miseries of old 

age, A.D. 118. Dio. A large and celebrated 

river of Mesopotamia, rising from mount Taurus 
in Armenia, and discharging itself with the Tigris 
into the Persian gulf. It is very rapid in its 
course, and passes through the middle of the city 
of Babylon. It inundates the country of Meso- 
potamia at a certain season of the year, and, like 
the Nile in Egypt, happily fertilizes the adjacent 
fields. Cyrus dried up its ancient channel, and 
changed the course of the waters when he be- 
sieged Babylon. Strab. ii. — Mela, i, c. 2. 1. 3, 
c. Z.—Plin. 5, c. 2A.—Virg. G. i, v. 509. 1. 4, 
V. 560. 

Euphrou, an aspiring man of Sicyon, who en- 
slaved his country by bribery. Diod. 15. 
Euphr 6 sj?'ne, one of the Graces, sister to 
Aglaia and Thalia. Paus. 9, c. 35. 

Euplaea, an island of the Tyrrhene sea, near 
Neapolis. Siat. 3, Silv. 1, 149. 

Eupdlis, a comic poet of Athens, who flourished 
435 years before the Christian era, and severely 
lashed the vices and immoralities of his age. It 
is said that he had composed 17 dramatical pieces 
at the age of i7- He had a dog so attached to 
him, that at his death he refused all food, and 
starved himself on his tomb. Some suppose that 
he was murdered by Alcibiades, because he had 
ridiculed him in a comedy which he had written 
against the Baptae, the priests of the goddess 
Cotytto, and the impure ceremonies of their wor- 
ship ; but Suidas maintains that he perished in a 
sea-fight between the Athenians and the Lace- 
daemonians in the Hellespont, and that on that 
account his countrymen, pitying his fate, decreed 
that no poet should ever after go to war. Herat. 
I, sat. 4. 1. 2, sat. 10. — Cic. ad Attic. 6, ep. i. — 
Aelian. 

Eupompus, a geometrician of Macedonia. 

A painter. Plin. 34, c. 8. ^ 

Eurianassa, a town near Chios. . Plin. 5, c. 31. 
Euripides, a celebrated tragic poet born at 
Salamis the day on which the army of Xerxes was 
defeated by the Greeks. He studied eloquence 
under Prodicus, ethics under Socrates, and philo- 
sophy under Anaxagoras. He applied himself to 
dramatic composition, and his writings became 
so much the admiration of his countrymen, that 
the unfortunate Greeks who had accompanied 
Nicias in his expedition against Syracuse were 
freed from slavery, only on repeating some verses 
from the pieces of Euripides. The poet often 
retired from the society of mankind, and con- 
fined himself in a solitary cave near Salamis, 
where he wrote and finished his most excellent 
tragedies. The talents of Sophocles were looked 
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upon by Euripides with jealousy, and the great 
enmity which always reigned between the two 
poets gave an opportunity to the comic muse of 
Aristophanes to ridicule them both on the stage 
with success and humour. During the representa- 
tion of one of the tragedies of Euripides, the 
audience, displeased with some lines in the com- 
position, desired the writer to strike them off. 
Euripides heard the reproof with indignation ; he 
advanced forward on the stage, and told the 
spectators that he came there to instruct them, 
and not to receive instruction. Another piece, 
in which he called riches the sumtnum bonum and 
the admiration of gods and men, gave equal dis- 
satisfaction, but the poet desired the audience to 
listen with silent attention, for the conclusion of 
the whole would show them the punishment 
which attended the lovers of opulence. The ridi- 
cule and envy to which he was continually ex- 
posed, obliged him at last to remove from Athens. 
He retired to the court of Archelaus king of Mace- 
donia, where he received the most conspicuous 
marks of royal munificence and friendship. His 
end was as deplorable as it was uncommon. It 
is said that the dogs of Archelaus met him in his 
solitary walks, and tore his body to pieces 407 
years before the Christian era, in the 78th year 
of his age. Euripides wrote 75 tragedies, of 
which only 19 are extant ; the most approved of 
which are his Alcestis, Orestes, Medea, Andro- 
mache, Electra, Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Hercules, and the Troades. He is peculiarly 
happy in expressing the passions of love, 
especially the more tender and animated. To 
pathos he has added sublimity, and the most 
common expressions have received a perfect 
polish from his pen. In his person, as it is re- 
ported, he was noble and majestic, and his deport- 
ment was always grave and serious. He was slow 
in comijosing, and laboured with difficulty, from 
which circumstance a foolish and malevolent poet 
once observed that he had written 100 versos in 
three days, while Euripides had written only 
three. “ True,*’ says Euripides, “ but there is 
this difference between your poetry and mine ; 
yours will expire in three days, but mine shall live 
for ages to come." Euripides was such an enemy 
to the fair sex that some have called him woman- 
hater, and perhaps from this aversion arise the 
impure and diabolical machinations which appear 
in some of his female characters ; an observation, 
however, which he refuted, by saying he had 
faithfully copied nature. In spite of all this 
antipathy he married twice, but his connections 
were so injudicious, that he was compelled to 
divorce both his wives. Diod, 13. — Val. Max, 
3, c. 7. — Cic. In. X, c. 50. Or. 3, c. 7. Acad, i, 4. 
Offic. 3. Finih. 2. Tus. i &: 4, &c. 

Euripus, a narrow strait which separates the 
island of Euboea from the coast of Bocotia. Its 
flux and reflux, which continued regular during 
18 or 19 days, and were commonly unsettled the 
rest of the month, were a matter of deep inquiry 
among the ancients ; and it is said that .^.ristotle 
threw himself into it because he was unable to 
find out the causes of that phenomenon. Liv. 28, 
c. 6 ,-^Mela, 2, c. y.’—Plin, 2, c. 95.— 9. 
Eurlsthenos. Vid. Eurysthenos. 

Eurdm\*«i, a city of Caria. Liv. 33, c, 33, 1. 33, 
c. 30, 

Eurdpa, one of the three groat divisions of the 
earth known among the ancients, cxtendiing, ac- 
cording to modern surveys, about 3000 miles from 


north to south, and 2500 from east to west. 
Though inferior in extent, yet it was superior to 
the others in the learning, power, and abilities of 
its inhabitants. It is bounded on the east by the 
Aegean sea, Hellespont, Euxine, Palus Maeotis 
and the Tanais in a northern direction. The 
Mediterranean divides it from Africa on the south 
and on the west and north it is washed by the 
Atlantic and northern oceans. It is supposed to 
receive its name from Europa, who was carried 
there by- Jupiter. Mela, 2, c, x.~Plin 3, c. 1, 

8 cc,.—Lucan. 3, v. 275- — Virg.Aen. 7, v. 222, 

A daughter of Agenor king of Phoenicia and 
Telephassa. She was so beautiful that Jupiter 
became enamoured of her, and the better to 
seduce her he assumed the shape of a bull and 
mingled with the herds of Agenor, while Europa, 
with her female attendants, were gathering 
flowers in the meadows. Europa caressed the 
beautiful animal, and at last had the courage to 
sit upon his back. The god took advantage of 
her situation, and with precipitate steps retired 
towards the shore, and crossed the sea with 
Europa on his back, and arrived safe in Crete. 
Here he assumed his original shape, and declared 
his love. The nymph consented, though she had 
once made vows of perpetual celibacy, and she 
became mother of Mmos, Sarpedon, and Rhada- 
manthus. After this distinguished amour with 
Jupiter, she married Asterius king of Crete. 
This monarch, seeing himself without children by 
Europa, adopted the fruit of her amours with 
Jupiter, and always esteemed Minos, Sarpedon, 
and Rhadamanthus as his own children. Some 
suppose that Europa lived about 1552 years 

before the Christian era. Ovid. Met. 2, fab. 13. 

Mosch. Idyl.- — Apollod. 2, c. 5. 1. 3. c. i. One 

of the Occanides. Hesiod. Tk. 356. A part of 

Thrace near mount Haemus. Justin. 7, c. i 
Eurdpacus, a patronymic of Minos the son of 
Europa. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 23. 

Europs, a king of Sicyon, son of Aegialeus, who 
died 1993 B.C. Pans. 2, c. 5. 

EurOpus, a king of Macedonia, &c. Justin. 7, 

c. I. A town of Macedonia on the Axius. 

Phn. 4, c. ro. 

Eurdtas, a son of Lelex, father of Sparta, who 
married Lacedaemon. He was one of the first 
kings of Laconia, and gave his name to the river 
which flows near Sparta. Apollod. 3, c. 16.-™ 

Pans. 3, c. I. A river of Laconia flowing by 

Sparta. It was called, by way of eminence, Basili- 
potamos, the king of rivers, and worshipped by the 
Spartans as a powerful god. Laurels, reeds, 
myrtles, and olives grew on its banks in great 
abundance. Strah. %.^Paus. 3, c. i.-— Lw. 35 
c. 29. — Virg. Pel. 6, V. 82. — Ptoi. 4. — — —A river in 
Thessaly near mount Olympus, called also TUa- 
resus. It joined the Peneus, but was not sup- 
posed to incorporate with it. Strah. 6 .-—Plin 4 
c. 8. ■ 

Eurdto, a daughter of Danaus by Polvxo. 
Apollod. 

Eurus, a wind blowing from the eastern parts of 
the world. Tho Latins sometimes called it Vul- 
turnus. Ovid. Trist. i, el. 2. Met. xt, &c. 
£ury&lc, a <3l3JCon of the Amazons, who assisted 
Acetes, kc. Flacc. daughter of Minos, 

mother of Orion by Neptune.---— -A daughter of 

Proetus king of Argos. -One of the Gorgons 

who was immortal. Hesiod. Theog. v. 207. 
EuryUlus, one of the Peloponnesian chiefs who 
went to the Trojan war with 80 ships. Homer. 
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11 . 2. An illegitimate son of Ulysses and 

Iluippe. Sophocl. A son of Melas, taken 

prisoner by Hercules, &c. Apollod. i, c. 8. A 

Trojan who came with Aeneas into Italy, and 
rendered himself famous for his immortal friend- 
ship with Nisus. Vid. Nisus. FtVg. Aen. 9, 
V. 179. A pleasant place in Sicily near Syra- 
cuse, Liv. 25, c. 25. A Lacedaemonian 

general in the second Messenian war. 

Eurybfites, a herald in the Trojan war, who 
took Briseis from Achilles by order of Aga- 
memnon. Homer, II. i, v. 32. — Ovid. Heroid. 3. 

A warrior of Argos, often victorious at the 

Nemean games, &c. Pans, i, c. 29. One of 

the Argonauts. 

Eurybia, the mother of Lucifer and all the 

stars. Hesiod. A daughter of Pontus and 

Terra, mother of Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses by 

Crius. A daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 

Eurybiades, a Spartan general of the Grecian 
fleet, at the battles of Artemisium and Salamis 
against Xerxes. He has been charged with want 
of courage, and with ambition. He offered to 
strike Themistocles when he wished to speak 
about the manner of attacking the Persians, upon 
which the Athenian said, “ Strike me, but hear 
me.” Herodot. 8, c. 2, 74, &c. — Pint, in Them . — 
C. Nep, in Them. 

Eurybius, a son of Eurytus king of Argos, 
killed in a war between his countrymen and the 

Athenians. Apollod. 2, c. 8. A son of Nereus 

and Chloris. Id, i, c. 9. 

Euryclea, a beautiful daughter of Ops of Ithaca. 
Laertes bought her for 20 oxen, and gave her his 
son Ulysses to nurse, and treated her with much 
tenderness and attention. Homer. Od. 19. 
Eurycles, an orator of Syracuse, who proposed 
to put Nicias and Demosthenes to death, and to 
confine all the Athenian soldiers to hard labour 
in the quarries. Plut . — -A Lacedaemonian at 
the battle of Actium on the side of Augustus. 

Id. in Anton. A soothsayer of Athens. 

Eurycr&tes, a king of Sparta, descended from 
Hercules. Herodot. 7, c. 204. 

Eurycrfitidas, a son of Anaxander. Herodot. 7, 
c. 204. 

Eurydfimas, a Trojan skilled in the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. His two sons were killed by 
Diomedes during the Trojan war. Homer. II. 5, 

V. 148. One of Penelope’s suitors. Od. 22, v. 

283. A wrestler of Gyrene, who, in a combat, 

had his teeth dashed to pieces by his antagonist, 
which he swallowed without showing any signs 
of pain, or discontinuing the fight. Aelian. V. H. 

10, c, 19. A son of Aegyptus. Apollod.. 

Eurydfime, the wife of Leotychides king of 
Sparta. Herodot. 

Eurydfimidas, a king of Lacedaemon, of the 
family of the Proclidae. Pans. 3, c. 10. 
Eui^^dice, the wife of Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia. She had by her husband, Alexander, Per- 
diccas, and Philip, and one daughter called 
Euryone. A criminal partiality for her daughter’s 
husband, to whom she offered her hand and the 
kingdom, made her conspire against Amyntas, 
who must have fallen a victim to her infidelity 
had not Euryone discovered it. Amyntas forgave 
her, Alexander ascended the throne after his 
father’s death, and perished by the ambition of 
his mother. Perdiccas, who succeeded him, 
shared his fate ; but Philip, who was the next in 
succession, secured himself against all attempts 
from his mother, and ascended the throne with 


peace and universal satisfaction, Eurydice fled 
to Iphicrates the Athenian general for protection. 
The manner of her death is unknown, C. Nep. 
in Iphic. 3. A daughter of Amyntas, who mar- 

ried her uncle Aridaeus, the illegitimate son of 
Philip. After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Aridaeus ascended the throne of Macedonia, but 
he was totally governed by the intrigues of his 
wife, who called back Cassander, and joined her 
forces with his to march against Polysperchon 
and Olympias. Eurydice was forsaken by her 
troops, Aridaeus was pierced through with 
arrows by order of Olympias, who commanded 
Eurydice to destroy herself either by jKiison, the 

sword, or the halter. She chose the last. 

The wife of the poet Orpheus, As she fled before 
Aristaeus, who wished to offer her violence, she 
was bitten by a serpent in the grass, and died of 
the wound. Orpheus was so disconsolate that he 
ventured to go to the nether world, where, by the 
melody of his lyre, he obtained from Pluto the 
restoration of his wife to life, provided he did 
not look behind before he came upon earth. 
He violated the conditions, as his eagerness to 
see his wife rendered him forgetful. He looked 
behind, and Eurydice was for ever taken from 
him. Vid. Orpheus. Virg. G. 4, v. 457, &c. — 

Paus. 9, c. 30. — Ovid. Met. 10, v. 30, &c. ^A 

daughter of Adrastus. Apollod. 3, c. 12. One 

of the Danaides, who married Dyas. Id. 2, c. i. 

The wife of Lycurgus king of Nemaea in 

Peloponnesus. Id. i, c. 9. A daughter of 

Actor. Id. A wife of Aeneas. Paus. 10, c. 26. 

A daughter of Amphiaraus. Id. 3, c. 17. 

A daughter of Antipater, who married one of the 

Ptolemies. Id. i, c. 7. A daughter of king 

Philip. Id. 5, c. 17. A daughter of Lace- 
daemon. Id. 3, c. 13. A daughter of Cly- 

menus, who married Nestor. Homer. Od. A 

wife of Demetrius, descended from Miltiades. 
Plut. in Demeir. 

Eurygania, a wife of Oedipus. Apollod. 

Euryleon, a king of the Latins, called also 
Ascanius. 

Eurj^ldchiis, one of the companions of Ulysses, 
the only one who did not taste the potions of 
Circe. His prudence, however, forsook him in 
Sicily, where he carried away the flocks sacred to 
ApoUo, for which sacrilegious crime he was ship- 
wrecked. Homer. Od. 10, v, 205. 1 . 12, v. 195. — 

Ovid. Met, 14, v. 287. A man who broke a 

conduit which conveyed water into Cyrrhae, &c. 
Poly aen. 5. A man who discovered the con- 

spiracy which was made against Alexander by 
Hermolaus and others. Curt. 8, c. 6. 

Eur^mfichus, a powerful Theban, who seized 

Plataea by treachery, &c. One of Penelope’s 

suitors. A son of Antenor. A lover of 

Hippodamia. Paus. 

Eur^mfide, the wife of Glaucus king of Ephyra. 
Apollod. 

EurymSdon, the father of Periboea, by whom 

Neptune had Nausithous. Homer. Od. 7. A 

river of Pamphylia, near which the Persians were 
defeated by the Athenians under Cimon, 470 B.C. 

Liv. 33, c. 41. i. 37, c. 23. A man who accused 

Aristotle of propagating profane doctrines in the 
Lyceum. 

Eurymfenes, a son of Neleus and Chloris. 
Apollod. 

Euryndme, one of the Oceanides, mother of 

the Graces. Hesiod. A daughter of ApoUo, 

mother of Adrastus and Eriphyle. A woman 
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of Lemnos, &c. Place. 2, v. 136. ^The wife of 

Lycurgus son of Aleus. ApoUod. 3, c. 9. The 

mother of Asopus hy Jupiter. Id. 3, c. 12. 

One of Penelope’s female attendants. Homer. 

Od. 17, V. 515. An Athenian sent with a 

reinforcement to Nicias in Sicily. PluU in 
Nic. 

Euryn5mus, one of the deities of hell. Paus. 
10, c. 28. 

Eu^dne, a daughter of Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia by Eurydice. 

Eurypon, a king of Sparta. His reign was so 
glorious that his descendants were called Eury- 
pontidae. Paus. 3, c. 7. 

Eurypj?’le, a daughter of Thespius. 

Eurj^pyius, a son of Telephus and Astyoche, 
was killed in the Trojan war by Pyrrhus. He 

made his court to Cassandra. Homer. II. 11. 

A Grecian at the Trojan war. Homer. 11. 2. 

A prince of Olenus, who went with Hercules 

against Laomedon. Paus. 7, c. 19. A son of 

Macisteus, who signalized himself in the war of 

the Epigoni against Thebes. ApoUod. 3. A 

son of Temenus king of Messenia, who conspired 

against his father’s life. Id. 3, c. 6. A son of 

Neptune, killed by Hercules. Id. 2, c. 7. One 

of Penelope’s suitors. Id. 3, c. 10. A Thes- 

salian who became delirious from looking into a 
box, which fell to his share after the plunder of 

Troy. Paus. 7, c. 19. A soothsayer in the 

Grecian camp before Troy, sent to consult the 
oracle of Apollo how his countrymen could return 
safe. home. The result of his inquiries was the 
injunction to offer a human sacrifice. Virg. Aen. 
2, V. 1 14. — Ovid. 

Eurysthfenes, a son of Aristodemus, who lived 
in perpetual dissension with his twin brother 
Procles, while they both sat on the Spartan 
throne. It was unknown which of the two was 
born first ; the mother, who wished to see both 
her sons raised on the throne, refused to declare 
it, and they were both appointed kings of Sparta, 
by order of the oracle of Delphi, 1102 B.C. After 
the death of the two brothers, the Lacedae- 
monians, who knew not to what family the right 
of seniority and succession belonged, permitted 
two kings to sit on the throne, one of each family. 
The descendants of Eurysthenes were called 
Eurysthenidae ; and those of Procles, Proclidae. 
It was inconsistent with the laws of Sparta for 
two kings of the saine family to ascend the throne 
together, yet that law was sometimes violated by 
oppression and tyranny. Eurysthenes had a son 
called Agis, who succeeded him. His descendants 
were called Agidae. There sat on the throne of 
Sparta 31 kings of the family of Eurysthenes, and 
only 24 of the Proclidae. The former were the 
more illustrious. Herodot. 4, c. 147. 1 . 6, c. 52. — 
Paus. 3, c. I. — C. Nep. in Ages. 

Eurysthenidae. Vid. Eurysthenes. 

Eurystheus, a king of Argos and Mycenae, son 
of Sthenelus and Nicippe the daughter of Pelops. 
Juno hastened his birth by two months, that he 
might come into the world before Hercules the 
son of Alcmena, as the younger of the two was 
doomed by order of Jupiter to be subservient to 
the will of the other. Vid. Alcmena. This 
natural right was cruelly exercised by Eurys- 
theus, who was jealous of the fame of Hercules, 
and who, to destroy so powerful a relative, im- 
posed upon him the most dangerous and un- 
common enterprises, well known by the name of 
the 12 labours of Hercules. The success of Her- 


cules in achieving those perilous labours alarmed 
Eurystheus in a greater degree, and he furaashed 
himself with a brazen vessel, where he might 
secure himself a safe retreat in case of danger. 
After the death of Hercules, Eurystheus renewed 
his cruelties against his children, and made war 
against Ceyx king of Trachinia, because he had 
given them support and treated them with hos- 
pitality He was killed in the prosecution of this 
war by Hyllus the son of Hercules, His head was 
sent to Alcmena the mother of Hercules, who, 
mindful of the cruelties which her son had suf- 
fered, insulted it and tore out the eyes with the 
most inveterate fury. Eurystheus was succeeded 
on the throne of Argos by Atreus his nephew. 
Hygin.fab. 30 & 32. — ApoUod. 2, c. 4, &c. — Paus. 
I, c. 33. 1 . 3, c. 6. — Ovid. Met. 9, fab. 6. — Virg. 
Aen. 8, v. 292. 

Eurjrte, a daughter of Hippodamus, who mar- 
ried Parthaon. ApoUod. The mother of 

Hallirhotius by Neptune. Id. 

Euryteae, a town of Achaia. Paus. 7, c. 
18. 

EurjiHfele, a daughter of Thespius. A daugh- 

ter of Leucippus. Afollod. 

Eurythfemis, the wife of Thestius. ApoUod. 

Eurythion, or Eurytion, a centaur whose 
insolence to Hippodamia was the cause of the 
quarrel between the Lapithae and Centaurs, at 
the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 12. — Paus. 

5, c. 10. — Hesiod. Theog. A herdsman of 

Geryon, killed by Hercules. ApoUod. 2. A 

king of Sparta, who seized upon Mantinea by 
stratagem. Polyaen. 2. One of the Argo- 
nauts. Ovid. Met. S, v. 31 1. A so>of Lycaon, 

who signalized himself during the funeral games 
exhibited in Sicily by Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 5, 

V. 495. A silversmith. Id. 10, v. 499. A 

man of Heraclea convicted of adultery. His 
punishment was the cause of the abolition of the 
oligarchical power there. Aristot. 5, PoUt. 

Eurj^tis (-idos), a patronymic of lole daughter 
of Eurytus. Ovid. Met. g, fab. ii. 

Eurj^tus, a son of Mercury, among the Argo- 
nauts. Place. I, V. 439. A king of Oechalia, 

father to lole. He offered his daughter to him 
who shot a bow better than himself. Hercules 
conquered him, and put him to death because he 
refused him his daughter as the price of his vic- 
tory. ApoUod. 2, c. 4 & 7. A son of Actor, 

concerned in the wars between Augeas and Her- 
cules, and killed by the hero. A son of Augeas, 

killed by Hercules as he was going to Corinth to 
celebrate the Isthmian games. ApoUod. — -A 

person killed in hunting the Calydonian boar. 

A son of Hippocoon. Id. 3, c. 10. A giant 

killed by Hercules or Bacchus for making war 
against the gods. 

Eusebla, an empress, wife of Constantins. She 
died A.D. 360, highly and deservedly lamented. 

Eusebius (A.D. 260-340), a bishop of Caesarea, 
in great favour with the emperor Constantine and 
the leader of the moderate party at the Council 
of Nicaea, A.D. 325, where he drafted the creed. 
He was concerned m the theological disputes of 
Arius and Athanasius, and distinguished himself 
by his writings, which consisted of an ecclesi- 
astical history, our best authority for the 
early Christian Church, the life of Constantine, 
Chronicon, Evangelical Preparations, and other 
numerous treatises, most of which are now lost. 
A surname of Bacchus. 

Eusepus and Pedasus, the twin sons of 
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Bucolion, killed in the Trojan war. Homer. 
II. 6. 

Eustathius, a Greek commentator on the 
works of Homer. He lived in the twelfth century 

A.D., and was archbishop of Thessalonica. A 

man who wrote a foolish romance in Greek called 
Ismenias and Ismene. He lived in the twelfth 
century of our era, the last of the Greek novelists, 
a Christian, and a Protonobilissimus. 

Eutaea, a town of Arcadia. Pans. 8, c. 27. 

Eutelidas, a famous sculptor of Argos. Id. 6, 
c. 10. 

Euterpe, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne. She presided over music, and 
was looked upon as the inventress of the flute 
and of all wind instruments. She is represented 
as crowned with flowers, and holding a flute in 
her hands. Some mythologists attributed to her 
the invention of tragedy, more commonly sup- 
posed to be the production of Melpomene. Vid. 

Musae. The name of the mother of Themis- 

tocles according to some. 

Euthycrates, a sculptor of Sicyon, son of 
Lysippus, He was particularly happy in the 
proportions of his statues. Those of Hercules 
and Alexander were in general esteem, and par- 
ticularly that of Medea, which "was carried on a 

chariot by four horses. Plin. 34, c. 8. A man 

who betrayed Olynthus to Philip. 

Euthydemus, an orator and rhetorician, who 
greatly distinguished himself by his eloquence, 
&c. Strab. 14. 

Euthymus, a celebrated boxer of Locri in 
Italy, &c. Paus, 6, c. 6. 

EutrapSlus, a Greek word meaning witty. 
Used sometimes by the Roman poets for imagin- 
ary characters, “Mr. Witty.” Horat. i, ep. 18, 
V. 31. — Martial. 7, ep. 82. 

Eutr&p^lus Volumnius, a friend of M. Antony. 
Cic. Fam. 32. 

Eutropius, a Latin historian in the age of 
Julian, under whom he bore arms in the fatal 
expedition against the Persians. His origin as 
well as his dignit;^ are unknown ; yet some sup- 
pose, from the epithet of Clarissimus prefixed to 
his history, that he was a Roman senator. He 
wrote an epitome of the history of Rome, from 
the age of Romulus to the reign of the emperor 
Valens, to whom the work was dedicated. He 
wrote a treatise on medicine without being ac- 
quainted with the art. Of all his works the 
Roman history alone is extant. It is composed 
with conciseness and precision, but without ele- 
gance. A famous eunuch at the court of 

Arcadius, the son of Theodosius the Great, &c. 

Eutychide, a woman who was thirty times 
brought to bed, and carried to the grave by 
20 of her children. Plin. 7, c. 3. 

. Eutychides, a learned servant of Atticus, &c, 
Cic. 15, ad Attic. A sculptor. 

Euxanthia, a daughter of Minos and Dexithea. 
Apollod. 

- Euxcnidas, a painter, &c. Plin. 35. 

Eux^nus, a man who wrote a poetical history 
.of the fabulous ages of Italy. Dionys. Hal. 1. 

EuxXnus Pontus, a sea between Asia and 
Europe, partly to the north of Asia Minor, and to 
the west of Colchis. It was anciently called 
Axeinus, inhospitable, on account of the savage 
manners of the inhabitants on its coast. Com- 
merce with foreign nations, and the plantation of 
colonies in their neighbourhood, gradually soft- 
ened their roughness, and the sea was no longer 


called Axeinus, but Euxenus, hospitable. The 
Euxine is supposed by Herodotus to be 1387 
miles long and 420 broad. Strabo calls it 1100 
miles long and in circumference 3125. It abounds 
in all varieties of fish, and receives the tribute of 
above 40 rivers. It is not of great depth, except 
in the eastern parts, where some have imagined 
that it has a subterranean communication with 
the Caspian. It is now called the Black sea, from 
the thick dark fogs which cover it. Ovid. Trist. 
3, el. 13. 1. 4, el. 4, V. 54. — Strab. i, &c. — Mela, i, 
c. I. — Plin. 3. — Herodot. 4, c. 85. 

Euxippe, a woman who killed herself because 
the ambassadors of Sparta had offered violence to 
her virtue, &c. 

Evadne, a daughter of Iphis or Iphicles of 
Argos, who slighted the addresses of ApoUo, and 
married Capaneus, one of the seven chiefs who 
went against Thebes. When her husband had 
been struck with a thunderbolt by Jupiter for his 
blasphemies and impiety, and his ashes had been 
separated from those of the rest of the Argives, 
she threw herself on his burning pile, and perished 
in the flames. Vtrg. Aen. 6, v. 447. — Propert. i, 
el. 15, V. 21. — Stat. Theb. 12, v. 800. A daugh- 

ter of the Strymon and Neaera. She married 
Argus, by whom she had four children. Apol- 
lod. 2. 

Evander, a son of the prophetess Carmente, 
king of Arcadia. An accidental murder obliged 
him to leave his countr5r, and he came to Italy, 
where he drove the aborigines from their ancient 
possessions, and reigned in that part of the coun- 
ti^ where Rome was afterwards founded. He 
kindly received Hercules when he returned from 
the conquest of Geryon ; and he was the first who 
raised him altars. He gave Aeneas assistance 
against the Rutuli, and distinguished himself by 
his hospitality. It is said that he first brought 
the Greek alphabet into Italy, and introduced 
there the worship of the Greek deities. He was 
honoured as a god after death by his subjects, 
who raised him an altar on mount Aventine. 
Paus. 8, c. 43. — Liv. 1, c. 7. — Ital. 7, v. 18. — 
Dionys. Hal. i, c. y^—k)vid. Fast. 1, v. 500. 1. 
5, V. 91. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 100, &c. A philo- 

sopher of the second academy, who flourished 
215 B.C. 

Evax, an Arabian prince who wrote to Nero 
concerning jewels. Plin. 25, c. 2. 

Exadius, one of the Lapithae at the nuptials of 
Pirithous. Homer. II. i, v. 264. — Ovid. Met. 12, 
V. 266. 

Exaethes, a Parthian who cut off the head of 
Crassus. &c. Polyaen. 7. 

Exagonus, the ambassador of a nation in 
Cyprus, who came to Rome and talked so much 
of the power of herbs, serpents, &c., that the 
consuls ordered him to be thrown into a vessel 
full of serpents. These venomous creatures, far 
from hurting him, caressed him and harmlessly 
licked him with their tongues. Plin. 28, c. 3. 

Exom&trae, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia. 
Flacc. 6, V. 144. 


F 

Fabarla, festivals at Rome in honour of Cama 
wife of Janus, when beans (fabae) were presented 
as an oblation. 

FabfiriS; now Farfa, a river of Italy in the 
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territories of the Sabiaes, called also Farfarus. 
Ovid, Met. 14, V. 330. — Virg. Aen. 7, v, 715. 
Fabia. Vid. Fabius Fabricianus. 

F&bia, a tribe at Rome. Herat, i, ep, 7, v. 52. 

A vestal virgin, sister of Terentia, Cicero’s 

wife. 

F&bia lex, de ambitu, was to circumscribe the 
number of Sectatores or attendants which were 
allowed to candidates in canvassing for some 
high office. It was proposed, but did not pass. 
F&biani, some of the Luperci at Rome, insti- 
tuted in honour of the Fabian family. 

F&bii, a noble and 'powerful family at Rome, 
who derived their name from/(*6a,a bean, because 
some of their ancestors cultivated this pulse. 
They were said to be descended from Fabius, a 
supposed son of Hercules by an Italian nymph ; 
and they were once so numerous that they took 
^on themselves to wage war against the Veientes. 
They came to a general engagement near the 
Cremera, in which all the family, consisting of 
306 men, were totally slain, 477 B.C. There only 
remained one, whose tender age had detained him 
at Rome, and from him arose the noble Fabii in 
the following ages. The family was divided into 
six different branches, the Ambusti, the Maxinti, 
the Vibulani, the Buteones, the Dorsones, and the 
Piciotes, the first three of which are frequently 
mentioned in the Roman history, but the others 
seldom. Dionys, 9, c. 5. — Liv. c. 46, &c. — 
Flor. 1, c. 2. — Ovid. Tnst. 2, v. 235. — Virg. Aen. 
6, V. 845. 

F&bius, Maximus Rullianus, was the first of 
the Fabii who obtained the surname of Maximus, 
for lessening the power of the populace at elec- 
tions. He was master of horse, and his victories 
over the Samnites in that capacity nearly cost 
him his life, because he engaged the enemy with- 
out the command of the dictator. He was five 
times consul, twice dictator, and once censor. 
He triumphed over seven different nations in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and rendered himself 

illustrious by his patriotism. Rusticus, a 

historian in the age of Claudius and Nero. He 
was intimate with Seneca, and the encomiums 
which Tacitus passes upon his style make us 

regret the loss of his compositions. Marcel- 

linus, a historian in the second century. A 

Roman lawyer whom Herat, i, sat. 2, v. 134, ridi- 
cules as having been caught in adultery, O* 

.Maximus, a celebrated Roman, first surnamed 
Verruscus from a wart on his 1 ^, and Agnicula 
from his inoffensive manners. From a dull and 
unpromising childhood he burst into deeds of 
valour and heroism, and was gradually raised by 
meri* to the highest offices of the state. In his 
first consulship he obtained a victory over 
Liguria, and the fatal battle of Trasimene occa- 
sioned his election to the dictatorship. In this 
important office he began to oppose Hannibal, 
not by fighting him in the open field, like his pre- 
decessors, but he continually harassed his army 
by countermarches and ambuscades, for which he 
received the surname of Cunctator, or delayer. 
Such operations by the commander of the Roman 
armies gave offence to some, and Fabius was even 
accused of cowardice. He, however, still pursued 
the measures which prudence and reflection 
seemed to dictate as most salutary to Rome, and 
he patiently bore to see his master of horse raised 
to share the dictatorial dignity with himself, by 
means of his enemies at home. When he had laid 
down, his office of dictator, his successors for, a 


while followed his plan ; but the rashness of 
Varro, and his contempt for the operations of 
Fabius, occasioned the fatal battle of Cannae. 
Tarentum was obliged to surrender to his arms 
after the battle of Cannae, and on that occasion 
the Carthaginian enemy observed that Fabius 
was the Hannibal of Rome. When he had made 
an agreement with Hannibal for the ransom of the 
captives, which was totally disapproved by the 
Roman senate, he sold all his estates to pay the 
money, rather than forfeit his word to the enemy. 
The bold proposal of young Scipio to go and carry 
the war from Italy to Africa was rejected by 
Fabius as chimerical and dangerous. He did not, 
however, live to see the success of the Roman 
arms under Scipio, and the conquest of Carthage, 
by measures which he treated with contempt and 
heard with indignation. He died in the looth 
year of his age, after he had been five times con- 
sul, and twice honoured with a triumph. The 
Romans were so sensible of his great merit and 
services, that the expenses of his funeral were de- 
frayed from the public treasury. Plut. in Vitd . — 

Flor. 2, c. 6 . — Liv. — Polyh. His son bore the 

same name, and showed himself worthy of his 
noble father’s virtues. During his consulship, he 
received a visit from his father on horseback in 
the camp ; the son ordered the father to dis- 
mount, and the old man cheerfully obeyed, em- 
bracing his son, and saying, “ I wished to know 
whether you knew what it is to be consul.” He 
died before his father, and the Cunctator, with 
the moderation of a philosopher, delivered a 
funeral oration over the dead body of his son. 

Plut. in Fabio. Pictor, the first Roman who 

wrote a historical account of his country, from 
the age of Romulus to the year of Rome 536. 
He flourished 225 B.C. The work which is now 
extant, and which is attributed to him, is a 

spurious composition. A loquacious person 

mentioned by Horat. i, sat. i, v. 14, A 

Roman consul, surnamed Ambustus, because 

he was struck by lightning. A lieutenant of 

Caesar in Gaul. Fabricianus, a Roman assas- 

sinated by his wife Fabia, that she might more 
freely enjoy the company of a favourite youth. 
His son was saved from his mother’s cruelties, 
and when he came of age he avenged his father’s 
death by murdering his mother and her adulterer. 
The senate took cognizance of the action, and 

patronized the parricide. Plut. in Parall. A 

chief priest of Rome when Brennus took the city. 

Plut. A Roman sent to consult the oracle of 

Delphi when Hannibal was in Italy. Another, 

chosen dictator merely to create new senators. 

A lieutenant of Lucullus defeated by Mithri- 

dates. A son of Paulus Aemilius, adopted into 

the family of the Fabii. A Roman surnamed 

Allobrogicus from his victory over the Allobroges, 

&c. Flor. 2, c. 17. A consul with J. Caesar, 

who conquered Pompey’s adherents in Spain. — — 
A high priest who wrote some annals, and made 
war against Viriathus in Spain. Liv. 30, c. 26. — 
Flor. 3, c. 2. Dorso. Vid. Dorso. 

Ffibrfit^ria, a colony and town of the Volsci in 
Latiuiu. Xtal. 8, v. 398.— Cw. Fam. 9, ep, 24. 

Fabrlcius, a Latin writer in the reign of Nero, 
who employed his pen in satirizing and defaming 
the senators. His works were burnt by order of 

Nero. Caius Luscinus, a celebrated Roman 

who, in his first consulship, obtained several vic- 
tories over the Samnites and Lucanians, and was 
honoured with a triumph. The riches which were 
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acquired in those "battles were immense, the sol- 
diers were liberally rewarded by the consul, and 
the treasury was enriched with 400 talents. Two 
years after, Fabricius w’ent as ambassador to 
Pyrrhus, and refused with contempt the presents, 
and heard with indignation the offers, which 
might have corrupted the fidelity of a less 
virtuous citizen. Pyrrhus had occasion to ad- 
mire the magnanimity of Fabricius ; but his 
astonishment was more powerfully awakened 
when he opposed him in the field of battle, and 
when he saw him make a discovery of the per- 
fidious offer of his physician, who pledged him- 
self to the Roman general for a sum of money to 
poison his royal master. To this greatness of soul 
were added the most consummate knowledge of 
military affairs, and the greatest simplicity of 
manners. Fabricius never used rich plate at his 
table. A small salt-cellar, whose feet were of 
horn, was the only silver vessel which appeared 
in his house. This contempt of luxury and use- 
less ornaments Fabricius wished to inspire among 
the people j and during his censorship he ban- 
ished from the senate Cornelius Rufinus, who had 
been twice consul and dictator, because he kept 
in his house more than 10 pounds weight of silver 
plate. Such were the manners of the conqueror 
of Pyrrhus, who observed that he wished rather 
to command those that had money than possess 
it himself. He lived and died in the greatest 
poverty. His body was buried at the public 
charge, and the Roman people were obliged to 
give a dowry to his two daughters, when they 
had arrived at marriageable years. Val. Max. 2, 
c. 9. 1. 4, c. 4. — Flor. I, c. 18. — Cic. 3, de Offic . — 

Plut. in Pyrrh. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 844. A 

bridge at Rome, built by the consul Fabricius, 
over the Tiber. Horat. a, Ser. 3, v. 36. 

Fabulla, a prostitute, &c. Juv. 2, v. 68. 
Facelina, a small place in the north of Sicily, 
where Diana had a temple. Servius ad Virg. Aen.. 
9, v. 1 1 7. — Hygin. 261. 

Fadus, a Rutulian killed in the night by 
Euryalus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 344. 

Faesulae, now Fiesote, a town of Etruria, 
famous for its augurs. Cic. Mur. 24. — Ital. 8, 
v. 478. — Sallust. Cat. 27. 

F^cidia lex, was enacted by the tribune Fal- 
cidius, A.U.C. 713, concerning wills and the right 
of heirs. 

Faleria, a town of Picenum, now Fallerona, of 
which the inhabitants were called Falerienses. 
Plin. 3, c. 13. 

Falerii (or -ium), now Palari, a town of Etruria, 
of which the inhabitants are called Falisci. The 
Romans borrowed some of their laws from Falerii. 
The place was famous for its pastures, and for a 
peculiar sort of sausage. Vid. Falisci. Martial. 
4, ep. 46.— Lw. 10, c. 12 & 16.— Ovid. Fast. 1, 
v. 84. Pont. 4, el. 8, v. 41. — Cato R. R. 4 & 14. — 
Servius in Virg. Aen. 7, v. 6g5.--^Plin. 3, c. 5. 
Falerina, a tribe at Rome. Liv. 9, c. 23. 
Falemus, a fertile mountain and plain of Cam- 
pania, famous for its wine, which the Roman 
poets have greatly celebrated. Liv. 22» c. 14. — 
Martial. 12, ep. 57. — Virg. G. a, v. 96. — Horat. i, 
od. 20, V. 10 ; 2, sat. 4, V. 15. — Strab, 5. — Flor. 1, 
c. 15. 

F&lisci, rf people of Etruria, originally a Mace- 
donian colony. When they were besieged by 
Camillus, a schoolmaster went out of the gates 
of the city with his pupils, and betrayed them 
into the hands of the Roman enemy, that by 


such a possession he might easily oblige the place 
to surrender. Camillus heard the proposal with 
indignation, and ordered the man to be stripped 
naked and whipped back to the town .by those 
whom his perfidy wished to betray. This instance 
of generosity operated upon the people so power- 
fully that they surrendered to the Romans. 
Plut. in Camil. 

Faliscus Gratfus. Vid. Gratius. 

Fama, was worshipped by the ancients as a 
powerful goddess, and generally represented 
blowing a trumpet, &c. Stai. 3, Tkeb. 427. 
Fannia, a woman of Mintumae, who hospitably 
entertained Marius in his flight, though he had 
formerly sat in judgment upon her, and divorced 
her from her husband. 

Fannia lex, de sumptibus^ by Fannius the 
consul, A.U.C. 593. It enacted that no person 
should spend more than 100 asses a day at the 
great festivals, and 30 asses on other feast days, 
and 10 at all other times. 

Fannii, two orators of whom Cicero speaks in 
Brut. 

Fannius, an inferior poet ridiculed by Horace, 
because his poems and picture were consecrated 
in the library of Apollo, on mount Palatine at 
Rome, as was then usual for such as possessed 

merit. Horat. i, sat. 4, v. 21. A person who 

killed himself when apprehended in a conspiracy 

against Augustus. Mart. 12, ep. 80, Gaius, an 

author in Trajan’s reign, the loss of whose history 
of the cruelties of Nero is greatly to be regretted. 
Fanum Vacunae, a village in the country of 
the Sabines. Horat. i, ep. 10, v. 49. 

FarfS.rus, a river of the Sabines, falling into the 
Tiber above Capena. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 330. 
Fascelis, a surname of Diana, because her 
statue was brought from Taurica by Iphigenia in 
a bundle of sticks {fascis) and placed at Aricia. 
Fascelliua, a town of Sicily near Panormus. 
Sil. 14, v. 261. 

Fauctila, a prostitute who privately conveyed 
food to the Roman prisoners at Capua. Liv. 26, 
c. 33- 

Faula, a mistress of Hercules. 

Fauna, a deitjr among the Romans, daughter of 
Picus, and originally called Marica. Her mar- 
riage with Faunus procured her the name of 
Fauna, and her knowledge of futurity that of 
Fatua and Fatidica. It is said that she never saw 
a man after her marriage with Faunus, and that 
her uncommon chastity occasioned her being 
ranked among the gods after death. She is the 
same, according to some, as Bona Mater. Some 
mythologists accuse her of drunkenness, and say 
that she expired under the blows of her husband, 
for an immoderate use of wine. Virg. Aen. 7, 
V, 47, &c. — Varro. — Justin. 43, c. i. 

Faunalia, festivals at Rome in honour of 
Faunus. 

Fauni, certain deities of the country, repre- 
sented as having the legs, feet, and ears of goats, 
and the rest of the body human. They were 
called satyrs by the Greeks. The peasants offered 
them a lamb or a kid with great solemnity. Virg. 
G. I, V. 10. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. 392. 

Faunus, a son of Picus, who is said to have 
reigned in Italy about 1300 B.C. His bravery as 
well as wisdom have given rise to the tradition 
that he was son of Mars. He raised a temple in 
honour of the god Pan, called by the Latins 
Lupercus, at the foot of the Palatine hill, and he 
exercised hospitality towards strangers, with a 
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liberal hand. His great popularity and his fond- 
ness for agriculture made his subjects revere him 
as one of their country deities after death. He 
was represented with all the equipage of the 
satyrs, and was consulted to give oracles. 
Dionys. i, c. 7. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 47. 1. 8, v. 314. 
J. 10, V. 55. — Horat. i, od. i7* 

Fausta, a daughter of Sulla. Horat. i, sat. 2, 

V. 64. The wife of the emperor Constantine, 

disgraced for her cruelties and vices. 

Faustina, the wife of the emperor Antoninus, 
famous for her debaucheries. Her daughter of 
the same name, blessed with beauty, loveliness, 
and wit, became the most abandoned of her sex. 

She married M. Aurelius. The third wife of 

the emperor Heliogabalus bore that name. 

Faustitas, a goddess among the Romans sup- 
posed to preside over cattle. Horat. 4, od. 5, 
V. 17. 

Faustillus, a shepherd ordered to expose Ro- 
mulus and Remus. He privately brought them 
up at home. Liv. i, c. 4. — Justin. 43, c. 2. — 
Plut. in Rom. 

Faustus, an obscure poet under the first Roman 
emperors, two of whose dramatic piece.s, Thebae 
and Tereus, Juvenal mentions, 7, v. 12. 

Faventia, a town of Spain. Plin. 3, c. i. 

Of Italy, now Faenza. Hal. 8, v. 597. — Plin. 14, 
c. 15. — Martial. 2, ep. 74- 

Faveria, a town of Istria. Liv. 41, c. ii. 

Favo, a Roman mimic, who at the funeral of 
Vespasian imitated the manners and gestures af 
the deceased emperor. Siieton. in Vesp. 19. 

Favorlnus, a philosopher under Hadrian. 

Februus, a god at Rome, who presided over 

purifications. ^The Feralia sacrifices, which the 

Romans offered to the gods, were also called 
Februa, whence the name of the month of Feb- 
ruary, during which the oblations were made. 

Feci&les, or Fetiales, a number of priests at 
Rome, employed in declaring war and making 
peace. When the Romans thought themselves 
injured, one of this sacerdotal body was em- 
powered to demand redress, and after the allow- 
anpe of 33 days to consider the matter, war was 
declared if submissions were not made, and the 
Fecialis hurled a bloody spear into the territories 
of the enemy in proof of intended hostilities. 
Liv. I, c, 3. 1. 4, c. 30. 

Felglnas, a Roman knight killed by Pompey 
at Dyrrhachium, Cues. Bell. Civ. 3. 

Felix, M. Antonius, a freedman of Claudius 
Caesar, made governor of Judaea, Samaria, and 
Palestine. He is called by Suetonius the husband 
of three queens, as he married the two Drusillae, 
one granddaughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
the other a Jewish princess, sister of Agrippa. 
The name of his third wife is unknown. Sueion. 
in Cl. 18. — Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 14. 

Feltria, a town of Italy to the north of Venice. 

■ Fenestella, a Roman historian in the age of 

Augustus. He died at Cumae. One of the 

gates at Rome. Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 578. 

Fenni, or Flnni, the inhabitants of Finningia, 
or Eningia, now considered as Finland. Tacit. 
G. 46. — Plin. 4, c. 13. 

Fer&lia, a festival in honour of the dead, ob- 
served at Rome February 17th or 2ist. It con- 
tinued for II days, during which time presents 
were carried to the graves of the deceased, mar- 
riages were forbidden, and the temples of the gods 
were shut. It was universally believed that the 
spirits of their departed friends came and hovered 


over their graves, and feasted upon the provisions 
that the hand of piety and affection had procured 
for them. Their punishments in the infernal 
regions were also suspended, and during that 
time they enjoyed rest and liberty. 

Ferentinuna, a town of the Hemici to the east 
of Rome. The inhabitants were called Feren^ 
tinates, ox Ferentini. Sil. 8, v. 394. — Liv. 1, c. 50. 
1. 9, c. 43 & 44. 

Ferentum, or Forentum, a town of Apulia, 
now Forenza. Horat. 3, od. 4, v. 15. — Ltv. 9, 
c. 16 & 20. 

F^retrius, a surname of Jupiter, either because 
he had assisted the Romans, or because he had 
conquered their enemies under Romulus. He had 
a temple at Rome built by Romulus, whither the 
spoils called opima were always carried. Only 
two generals obtained these celebrated spoils 
after the age of Romulus. Liv. i, c. 10. — Plut. 
in Rom. — C. Nep. in Att. 20. 

Ferine Latinae, festivals at Rome instituted by 
Tarquin the Proud. The principal magistrates of 
47 towns in Latium usually assembled on a mount 
near Rome, where they, together with the Roman 
magistrates, offered a bull to Jupiter Latialis, of 
which they carried home some part after the 
immolation, after they had sworn mutual friend- 
ship and alliance. It continued but one day 
originally, but in process of time four days were 
dedicated to its celebration. Dionys. Hal. 4, 
c. 49. — Cic. Ep. 6.~Liv. 21, &c. The feriae 
among the Romans were certain days set apart 
to celebrate festivals, and during that time it was 
unlawful for any person to work. They were 
either public or private. The public were of 
four different kinds. The feriae stativae were 
certain immovable days always marked in the 
calendar, and observed by the whole city with 
much festivity and public rejoicing. The feriae 
conceptivae were movable feasts, and the day 
appointed for the celebration was always pre- 
viously fixed by the magistrates or priests. 
Among these were the feriae Latinae, referred to 
above, which were observed by the consuls 
regularly before they set out for the provinces ; 
the Compitalia, &c. • The feriae imperativae were 
appointed only by the command of the consul, 
dictator, or praetor, as a public rejoicing for some 
important victory over the enemies of Rome. 
The feriae Nundinae were regular days on which 
the people of the country and neighbouring towns 
assembled together and exposed their respective 
commodities for sale. They were called Nundinae 
because kept every ninth day. The feriae privata§ 
were observed only in families, in commemora- 
tion of birthdays, marriages, funerals, and the 
like. The days on which the feriae were observed 
were called by the Romans festi dies, because 
dedicated to mirth, relaxation, and festivity. 

FSrdnla, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 
the woods and groves. The name arose because 
she gave assistance to her votaries, or perhaps 
from the town Feronia, near mount Soracte, 
where she had a temple. It was usual to make 
a yearly sacrifice to her, and to wash the face 
and hands in the waters of the sacred fountain, 
which flowed near her temple. It is said that 
those who were filled with the spirit of this god- 
dess could walk barefooted over burning coals 
without receiving any injury from the flames. 
The goddess had a temple and a grove about 
three miles from Anxur, and also another in the 
district of Capena. Liv. 33, c. 26. — Virg. Aen. 
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7, V. 697 & 800. Varro de L. L. 4, c. 10. — Ital. 
13. — Strab. 5. — Horai. i, sai. 5, v. 24. 

Fescennia (-iorum, or -ium), a town of Btruria, 
now Galese, where the Fescennine verses were first 
invented. These verses, the name of which con- 
veys an idea of vulgar obscenity, were a sort of 
rustic dialogue spoken extempore, in which the 
actors exposed before their audience the failings 
and vices of their adversaries, and by satirical 
humour and merriment endeavoured to raise the 
laughter of the_ company. They were often re- 
peated at nuptials, and many lascivious expres- 
sions were used for the general diversion, as also 
at harvest home, when gestures were made 
adapted to the sense of the unpolished verses 
that were used. They were proscribed by Augus- 
tus as of immoral tendency. Phn, 3, c. 5. — Virg. 
Aen. 7, v. 695. — Horat. 2, ep. i, v. 145. 

Festus, a friend of Domitian, who killed him- 
self in an illness. Martial, i, ep. 79. Porcius, 

a proconsul who succeeded Felix as governor of 
Judaea, under Claudius. 

Fesulae, or Faesulae, a town of Etruria, now 
Fiesole, where Sulla settled a colony. Cic. Cat. 3,0.6. 
Fetiales. Vid. Feciales. 

Fibrenus, a river of Italy, falling into the Liris 
through Cicero’s farm at Arpinum. Sil. 8, v. 400. 
— Cic. Leg. 2, c. I. 

Ficana, a town of Latium, at the south of 
Rome, near the Tiber. Liv. i, c. 33. 

Ficarla, a small island on the east of Sardinia, 
now Serpentera. Plin. 3, c. 7. 

Ficulea, or Ficulnea, a town of Latium 
beyond mount Sacer, to the north of Rome. 
Cicero had a villa there, and the road that led to 
the town was called Ficulnensts, afterwards 
Notnentana Via. Cic. 12, Att. 34. — Liv. 1, c. 38. 
1. 3, c. 52. 

Fidenae, an inland town of Latium, whose in- 
habitants are called Fidenates, The place was 
conquered by the Romans 435 B.C. Virg. Aen. 
6, V. 773. — Juv. I, V. 44. — Liv. I, c- 14, 15 & 27. 
1. 2, c. 19. 1. 4, c. 17 Sc 21. 

Fidentia, a town of Gaul on the south of the 
Po, between Placentia and Parma, now Fidenza. 
Veil. 2, c. 28. — Plin. 3, c. 15. — Cic. In. 2, c. 54. 
Fides, the goddess of faith, oaths, and honesty, 
worshipped by the Romans. Numa was the first 
who paid her divine honours. 

Fidiciilae, a place in Italy. Val. Max. 7, c. 6. 
Fidius, Dlus, a divinity by whom the Romans 
generally swore. He was also called Sancus, or 
Sanctus, and Semipater, and he was solemnly 
addressed in prayers, June 5th, which was yearly 
consecrated to his service. Some suppose him to 
be Hercules. Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 213. — Varro de 
L. L. 4, c. 10. — Dionys. Hal. 2 & 9. 

Fimbria, a Roman officer who besieged Mithri- 
dates, and failed in his attempts to take him 
prisoner. He was deserted by his troops for his 
cruelty, upon which he killed himself. Plut. in 
Lucull. 

Firmius (M.), a native of Seleucia, who pro- 
claimed himself emperor, and was conquered by 
Aurelian. 

Firmum, now Fermo, a town of Picenum on the 
Adriatic, the port of which was called Castelhim 
Firmanum. Cic. 8, Att. 12. — Plin. 7, c. 8. — Vel- 
leius , 1, c. 14. 

Fiscellus, a part of the Apennine mountains in 
Umbria, where the Nar rises. Hal. 8, v. 518. — 
Plin. 3, c. 12. . ~ „ 

Flaccus, a consul who marched against Sulla, 


and was assassinated by Fimbria- Plut. ^A 

poet. Vid. Valerius. A governor of Egypt, 

who died A.D. 39. Verrius, a grammarian, 

tutor to the two grandsons of Augustus, and 

supposed author of the Capitoline marbles. A 

name of Horace. Vid. Horatius. 

Flacilla, Aelia, the mother of Arcadius and Hon- 
orius, was daughter of Antonius, a prefect of Gaul. 
Flacilla, Antonia, a Roman matron in Nero’s 
age, &c. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 7. 

Flaminia lex, agraria, by C. Flaminius the 
tribune, A.U-C. 525. It required that the lands 
of Picenum, from which the Senones of Gaul 
had been expelled, should be divided among the 
Roman people. 

Flaminia via, a celebrated road which led from 
Rome to Ariminum and Aquileia. It received its 
name from Flaminius, who built it, and was killed 
at the battle of Lake Trasimene against Hannibal. 

A gate of Rome opening to the same road, 

now Porta del popolo. 

Flamininus, T. Q., a celebrated Roman raised 
to the consulship, A.U.C. 556. He was trained 
in the art of war against Hannibal, and he 
showed himself capable in every respect of dis; 
charging with honour the great office with which 
he was entrusted. He was sent at the head of the 
Roman troops against Philip king of Macedonia, 
and in his expedition he met with uncommon 
success. The Greeks gradually declared them- 
selves his firmest supporters, and he totally 
defeated Philip on the confines of Epirus at the 
battle of Cynoscephalae, and made aU Locris, 
Phocis, and Thessaly tributary to the Roman 
power. He granted peace to the conquered 
monarch, and proclaimed all Greece free and 
independent at the Isthmian games. This cele- 
brated action procured the name of patrons of 
Greece to the Romans, and insensibly paved their 
way to universal dominion. Flamininus behaved 
among them with the greatest policy, and by his 
ready compliance with their national customs and 
prejudices he gained uncommon popularity, and 
received the name of father and deliverer of 
Greece. He was afterwards sent ambassador to 
king Prusias, who had given refuge to Hannibal, 
and there his prudence and artifice hastened out 
of the world a man who had long been the terror 
of the Romans. Flamininus was found dead in 
his bed, after a life spent in the greatest glory, in 
which he had imitated with success the virtues of 

his model Scipio. Plut. in Vita. — Flor. r- 

Lucius, the brother of the preceding, signalized 
himself in the wars of Greece. He was expelled 
from the senate for killing a Gaul, by Cato, his 
brother’s colleague in the censorship, an action 
which was highly resented by Titus. Plut. ifi 

Flam. Galp. Flamma, a tribune, who at the 

head of 300 men saved the Roman army in Sicily, 
258 B.C., by engaging the Carthaginians and 
cutting them to pieces. 

FlfimXnius, G., a Roman consul of a turbulent 
disposition, who was drawn into a battle near 
Lake Trasimene, by the artifice of Hannibal. 
He was killed in the engagement, with an im- 
mense number of Romans, 217 B.C. The con- 
queror wished to give burial to his body, but it 
was not found in the heaps of slain. While 
tribune of the people he pro|)osed an agrarian 
law against the advice of his friends, of the 
senate, and of his own father. Cic. de Inv. 2, 
c. 17. — Liv. 22, c. 3, &c. — Polyb. — Flor. 2, c. 6. — 
Val. Max. i, c. 6, 
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Flanaticus sinus, a bay of tbe Flanates, in 
Libiimia on the Adriatic, now the gulf of Carnero, 
Plin. 3, c. 19 & 21. 

Fliv^ lex, agraria, by L. Flavius, A.U.C. 693, 
for the distribution of a certain quantity of lands 
among Pompey’s soldiers and tbe commons. 
Fl&'nSnum, a town of Etruria, on the Tiber, 
called also Flavinium. Virg. Aen* 7, v. 696- — SiL 
8, V. 492. 

FlSvinia, a town of Latium, which assisted 
Tumus against Aeneas. Virg, Aen. 7, v. 696. 
Flavins, a senator who conspired with Piso 

against Nero, &c. Tacit. ^A tribune of the 

people deposed by J, Caesar. A Roman who 

mformed Gracchus of the violent measures of the 

senate against him, A brother of Vespasian, 

&c. A tribune who wounded one of Hannibal’s 

elephants in an engagement, A schoolmaster 

at Rome in the age of Horace, i, sat. 6, v. 72. 

One of the names of the emperor Domitian. 

Juv, 4, v. 37. 

Flevus, the right branch of the Rhine, which 
formed a large lake on its falling into the sea 
called Flevo, now Zuider Zee. It was afterwards 
called Helium, now Ulie, when its breadth became 
more contracted, and a fort erected there ob- 
tained the name of Flevum Frisiorum. Tacit. 
Ann. 2, c. 6. 1. 4, v. 72. — Plin. 4, c. 15. — Mela, 3, 
c. 2. 

Flfira, the goddess of flowers and gardens 
among the Romans, the same as the Chloris of 
the Greeks. Some suppose that she was originally 
a common courtesan, who left to the Romans the 
immense riches which she had acquired by prosti- 
tution and lasciviousness, in remembrance of 
which a yearly festival was instituted in her 
honour. She was worshipped even among the 
Sabines, long before the foundation of Rome, and 
likewise among the Phoceans, who built Marseilles 
long before the existence of the capital of Italy. ! 
Tatius was the first who raised her a temple in 
the city of Rome, It is said that she married 
Zephyrus, and that she received from him the 
privilege of presiding over flowers, and of enjoy- 
ing perpetual youth. Vid. Floralia. She was 
represented as crowned with flowers, and holding 
in her hand the horn of plenty. Ovid. Fast. 5, 

V. 195, &c. Varro deR. R. 1. — Lactant. 1, c. 20. 

A celebrated courtesan passionately loved 

by Pompey the Great. She was so beautiful, that 
when the temple of Castor and Pollux at Rome 
was adorned with paintings, her picture was 

drawn and placed amongst the rest. Another 

courtesan, Juv. 2, v. 49. 

FlorSilia, games in honour of Flora at Rome. 
They were instituted about the age of Romulus, 
but they were not celebrated with regularity and 
proper attention till the year A.U.C. 580. They 
were observed yearly, and exhibited a scene ot 
the most unbounded licentiousness. It is re- 
ported that Cato wished once to be present at 
Ae celebration, and that when he saw that the 
deference for his presence interrupted the feast, 
he retired, not choosing to be the spectator of the 
prostitution of naked women in a public theatre. 

This behaviour so captivated the degenerate 
Romans, that the venerable senator was treated 
with the most uncommon applause as he retired. 

Val. Max. 2, c. 10. — Varr. de t. L. 1. — Paierc. c. i. 

— Plin. 18, c. 29. 

Fldrentia, a town of Italy on the Arnus, now 
Florence, the capital of Tuscany. Tacit. Ann. i. 
c. 79* — Flor. 3, c. 21. — Plin. 3, c, 5. 


‘ Flori&aus, a man who wore the imperial purple 
at Rome for only two months, A.D. 276. 

Fldrus, I/. Annaeus Julius, a Latin historian 
of the same family which produced Seneca and 
Lucan, A.D. 116. He wrote an abridgment of 
Roman annals in four books, composed in a 
florid and poetical style, and rather a paneg37Tic 
on many of the great actions of the Romans than 
a faithful and correct recital of their history. He 
also wrote poetry, and entered the lists against 
the emperor Hadrian, who satirically reproached 
him with frequenting taverns and places of 

dissipation. Julius, a friend of Horace, who 

accompanied Claudius Nero in his military ex- 
peditions. The poet has addressed two epistles 
to him. 

Fluonia, a surname of Juno Lucina, who under 
that appellation was invoked by the Roman 
matrons to stop excessive discharges of blood. 
Fest. de V. Sig. 

Folia, a woman of Ariminum, famous for her 
knowledge of poisonous herbs and for her petu- 
lance. Herat, ep. 5, v. 42. 

Fons solis, a fountain in the province of 
Cyrene, cool at midday, and warm at the rising 
and setting of the sun. Herodot. 4, c. 181. 
Pontanus, a poet mentioned by Ovid. Pont. 4, 
el. 16. 

FontSia, a vestal virgin. Cic. 

Fonteius Capito, an intimate friend of Horace. 
I, sat. 5, V. 32. A Roman who raised com- 

motions in Germany after the death of Nero. 

Tacit. Hist, i, c. 7. A man who conducted 

Cleopatra into Syria by order of Antony. Pint, 
in Ant. 

Formiae, a maritime town of Campania at the 
south-east of Caieta. It was anciently the abode 
of the Laestrygones, and it became known for its 
excellent wines, and was called Mamurrarum 
urbs, from a family of consequence and opulence 

who lived there. Liv. 8, c. 14. 1. 38, c. 36. 

Horat. I, od. 20, v. 11. 1. 3, od. 17: i, sat. 5. v. ^7. 
—P/in. 36, c. 6. . » j/. 

Formifinum, a villa of Cicero near Formiae, 
near which the orator was assassinated. Cic. 
Fam. II, ep. 27. 1. 16. bd . 10.— Tacit. Ann. 16, 
c. 10. 

Formio, now Risano, a river of Istria, the 
ancient boundary of Italy eastward, afterwards 
extended to the Arsia. Plin. 3, c. 18 & 19. 
Fornax, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 
the baking of bread. Her festivals, called 
Fornacalia, were first instituted by Numa. Ovid, 
Fast. 2, V. 525. 

Foro Appii, a people of Italy, whose capital 
was called Forum Appii. Plin. 3, c. 5. 

Fortiina, a powerful deity among the ancients, 
daughter of Oceanus according to Homer, or one 
of the Parcae according to Pindar. She was the 
goddess of fortune, and from her hand were 
derived riches and poverty, pleasures and mis- 
fortunes, blessings and pains. She was wor- 
shipped in different parts of Greece, and in 
Achaia her statue held the horn of plenty in one 
hand, and had a winged Cupid at its feet. In 
Boeotia she had a statue which represented her 
as holding Plutus the god of riches in her arms, 
to intimate that fortune is the source whence 
wealth and honours flow. Bupalus was the first 
who made a statue of Fortune for the people of 
Smyrna, and he represented her with the polar 
star upon her head, and the horn of plenty in her 
hand. The Romans paid particular attention to 
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the goddess of Fortune, and had no less than 
eight di€erent temples erected to her honour in 
their city. Tullus Hostilius was the first who 
built her a temple, and from that circumstance 
it is easily known when her worship was fijret 
introduced among the Romans. Her most 
famous temple in Italy was at Antium, in 
Latium, where presents and offerings were regu- 
larly sent from every part of the country. For- 
tune has been called Pherepolis the protectress 
of cities, and Acrea from the temple of Corinth 
on an eminence. She was called Praenestine at 
Praeneste in Italy, where she had also a temple. 
Besides, she was worshipped among the Romans 
under different names, such as Female fortune, 
Virile fortune, Equestrian, Evil, Peaceful, Virgin, 
&c. On April 1st, which was consecrated to 
Venus among the Romans, the Italian widows 
and marriageable virgins assembled in the temple 
of Virile fortune, and after burning incense and 
stripping themselves of their garments, they en- 
treated the goddess to hide from the eyes of their 
husbands whatever defects there might be on 
their bodies. The goddess of fortune is repre- 
sented on ancient monuments with a horn of 
plenty, and sometimes two, in her hands. She is 
blindfolded, and generally holds a wheel in her 
hands as an emblem of her inconstancy. Some- 
times she appears with wings, and treads upon 
the prow of a ship, and holds a rudder in her 
hands. Dionys. Hal. 4- — Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 569. — 
Pint, in fort. Rom. & in Cor. — do. de Div. 2. — Liv. 
10. — Augustin, de Civ. D. 4. — Flor. 1. — Val. Max. 
I, c. 5. — Lucan. 2, &c. 

Fortun&tae insulae, islands at the west of 
Mauritania in the Atlantic sea. They are sup- 
posed to be the Canary isles of the modems, 
thought to be only two in number, at a little dis- 
tance one from the other, and 10,000 stadia from 
the shores of Libya. They were represented as 
the seats of the blessed, where the souls of the 
virtuous were placed after death. The air was 
wholesome and temperate, and the earth pro- 
duced an immense number of various fruits with- 
out the labour of men. When they had been 
described to Sertorius in the most enchantmg 
colours, that celebrated general expressed a wish 
to retire thither, and to remove himself from the 
noise of the world and the dangers of war. 
Strah. I. — Plut. in Sertor. — Horat. 4, od. 8, v. 27. 
Epod. 16. — Plin. 6, c. 3r & 32. 

Fdrhli, a town of the Sabines, built on a stony 
place. Strab. 5. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 714. 

Forum Appii, a town of Latium on the Appia 

Via. Cic. I, Att. 10. — Horat. 1, sat. 3, v. 3. 

Augustum, a place at Rome. Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 

552. Allieni, a town of Italy, now Ferrara. 

Tacit. H. 3, c. 6. — —Aurelia, a town of Etruria, 

now Montalto. Cic. Cat. i, c. 9. Claudii, 

another in Etruria, now Oriolo. Cornelli, 

another, now Imola, in Central Italy. Plin. 

3, c. 16. — Cic. Fam. 12, ep. 5. ^Domitii, a 

town of Gaul, now Froniignan, in Languedoc. 

Voconii, a town of Gaul, now Gonsaron, 

between Antibes and Marseilles. Cic. Fa>n. 10, 

ep. 17. ^Lepidi, a town of ancient Gaul, south 

of the Po. Popilii, another at the south of 

Ravenna, on the Adriatic. Flaminii, a town 

of Umbria, now San Giavane. Plin. 3, c. 14. 

Gallorum, a town of Gallia Togata, now Castel 
Franco, in the Bolognese. Cic. Fam. 10, ep. 30. 

Also a town of Venice called ForojuHensis 

urhs, now Friuii. Cic. Fam. 12, ep. 26. — -^Julil, 


a town of Gallia Narbonensis, now Frefus, in Pro- 
vence. Cic. Fam. 10, ep. 17. — Strab. 4. 

Lebnorum, a town of Insubria. Polyb. Sem- 

pronii, a town of Umbria, &c. Many other places 
bore the name of Forum wherever there was a 
public market, or rather where the praetor held 
his court of justice {forum vel conventus), and 
thence they were called sometimes conventus as 
well as fora, into which provinces were generally 
divided under the administration of a separate 
governor- Cic. V err. 2, c. 20, 1 . 4, c. 48. 1 . 5, c. ii. 
Vatin. 5. Fam. ep. 6 & 8. Attic. 5, ep. 21. 

Fosi, a people of Germany near the Elbe, con- 
sidered as the Saxons ®f Ptolemy. Tacit. G. 36. 

Fossa, the straits of Bonifacio between Corsica 
and Sardinia, called also Taphros. Plin. 3, c. 6. 

^Drusi, or Drusiana, a canal eight miles in 

length, opened by Drusus from the Rhine to the 
Issel, below the separation of the Waal. Sueton. 

Claud. I. — Tacit. Hist. 5, c. 23* Mariana, a 

canal cut by Marius from the Rhone to Marseilles 
during the Cimbrian war, and now called Galefon. 
Sometimes the word is used in the plural, Fossae, 
as if more than one canal had been formed by 
Marius. Plin. 3, c, 4. — Strab. 4. — Mela, 2, c. 5. , 

Fossae Philistinae, one of the mouths of the 
Po. Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 9. 

Franci, a people of Germany and Gaul, whose 
country was called Francia. Claudian. 

Fraus, a divinity worshipped among, the, 
Romans, daughter of Orcus and Night. She 
presided over treachery, &c. 

FrSgellae, a famous town of the Volsci, in 
Italy, on the Liris, destroyed for revolting from" 
the Romans. Ital. 5, v. 452. — Liv. 8, c. 22. 1 . 27, 
c. 10, &c. — Cic. Fam. 13, ep. 76. 

Fregenae, a town of Etruria. Plin. 3, c. 5. 

Frent^i, a people of Italy, near Apulia, who 
received their name from the river Frenio, now 
Fortore, which runs through the eastern part of 
their coimtry, and falls into the Adriatic opposite 
the islands of Diomede. Plin. 3, c. ii. — Liv. 9, 
c. 45. — Sil. 8, V. 520. 

Fretum {the sea), is sometimes applied by 
eminence to the Sicilian sea, or the straits of 
Messina. Cues. C. i, c. 29. — Flor. i, c. 26. — Cic. 
2, Att. I. 

Frigidus, a river of Tuscany. 

Frisii, a people of Germany near the Rhine, 
now the Frisians of Friesland. Tacit. Ann. i, 
c. 60. Hist. 4, c. 15 & 72. G. 34. 

Frontinus, Sex. Jul., a celebrated geometrician, 
who made himself known by the books which he 
wrote on aqueducts and stratagems dedicated to 
Trajan. He ordered at his death that no monu-. 
ment should be raised to his memory, saying 
memoria nostri durabit, si vitam meruimus. 

Fronto, a preceptor of M. Antoninus, by whom 

he was greatly esteemed. Julius, a learned 

Roman, who was so partial to the company of 
poets that he lent them his house and gardens, 
which continually re-echoed the composition*, of 
his numerous visitors. Juv. i, sat. v. 12. 

Frusino, a small town of the Volsci on one of 
the branches of the Liris. Juv. 3, v. 22$,— Liv. 
10, c. I. — Sil. 8, V. sgg.—Cic. Att. 11, ep. 4 & 13. : 

Fucinus, a lake of Italy in the country of the ■ 
Marsi, at the north of the Liris, attempted to be 
drained by J. Caesar and afterwards by Claudius, 
by whom 30,000 men were employed for ii years 
to perforate a mountain to convey the water into 
the Liris, but with no permanent success. The 
lake, surrounded by a ridge of high mountains,, 
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is now called Cel am, and is supposed to be 47 
miles in circumference, and not more than 12 feet 
deep on an average. Plin. 36, c. 15. — Tacit, Ann. 
12, c, 56. — Virg. Aen, 7, v. 759. 

FSiflidins, a wretched usurer. Horat. i, sat. 2. 

Fufius Gemlnus, a man greatly promoted by 
the interests of Li via, &c. Tacit. Ann. 5, c. i 
& 2. 

Fugalia, festivals at Rome to celebrate the 
flight of the Tarquins. 

■F^lginates (sing, Fulginas), a people of Umbria, 
whose chief town was Fulginum, now Foligno. 
Sil. It. 8, V. 462. — Plin. i, c. 4. 1 . 3, c. 14. 

Fulgiaus (Q.), a brave officer in Caesar’s legions, 
&c. Caes. Bell. Civ. 

FulgSra, a goddess at Rome who presided over 
lightning. She was addressed to save her 
votaries from the effects of violent storms of 
thunder. Aug. de Civ. D. 6, c. 10. 

Fullinum, or Fulginum, a small town of 
Umbria. 

Fulvia, a bold and ambitious woman who mar- 
ried the tribune Clodius, and afterwards Curio, 
and at last M. Antony. She took a part in all the 
intrigues of her husband’s triumvirate, and 
showed herself cruel as well as revengeful. When 
Cicero’s head had been cut off by order of Antony, 
Fulvia ordered it to be brought to her, and, with 
all the insolence of barbarity, she bored the 
orator’s tongue with her golden bodkin. Antony 
divorced her to marry Cleopatra, upon which she 
attempted to avenge her wrongs by persuading 
Octavian to take up arms against her husband. 
When this scheme did not succeed, she raised a 
faction against Octavian, in which she engaged 
L. Antonius her brother-in-law, and when aU her 
attempts proved fruitless, she retired into the 
east, where her husband received her with great 
coldness and indifference. This unkindness 
totally broke her heart, and she soon after died, 
about 40 years before the Christian era. Plut. 

in Cic. & Anton. A woman who discovered to 

Cicero the designs of Catiline upon his life. Plut. 
in Cic. 

Fulvia lex, was proposed but rejected, A.U.C. 
628, by Flaccus Fulvius. It tended to make aU 
the people of Italy citizens of Rome. 

Fulvius, a Roman senator, intimate with 
Augustus. He disclosed the emperor’s secrets to 
his wife, who made it public to all the Roman 
matrons, for which he received so severe a repri- 
mand from Augustus, that he and his wife hanged 
themselves in despair. A friend of C. Grac- 

chus, who was killed in a sedition with his son. 
His body was thrown into the river, and his 
widow was forbidden to put on mourning for his 

death. Plut. in Gracch. Flaccus Censor, a 

Roman who plundered a marble temple of Juno, 
to finish the building of one which he had erected 
to Fortune. He was always unhappy after this 

sacrilege. Liv. 25, c. 2. Ser. Nobilior, a 

Roman consul who went to Africa after the 
defeat of Regulus. After he had acquired much 
glory against the Carthaginians, he was ship- 
wrecked at his return with 200 Roman ships. 
His grandson MarcUs. was sent to Spain, where he 
greatly signalized himself. He was afterwards 
rewarded with the consulship. 

Fundfinus, a lake near Fundi in Italy, which 
discharges itself into the Mediterranean. Tacit. 
Hist. 3, c. 96. 

Fundi, a tuWi:! of Italy near Caieta, on the 
Appian road, at the bottom of a small deep bay 


called LnpMS Fundanus. Horat. i, sat. 5, v. 34. — 
Liv. 8, c. 14 & 19. 1 . 38, c. 36. — Plin. 3, 

Rull. 2, c. 25. — Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 59. — Strab. 5. 
Ffiria lex, de Testamentis, by C. Furius the 
tribune. It forbade any person to leave as a 
legacy more than 1000 asses, except to the rela- 
tions of the master who manumitted, with a few 
more exceptions. Cic. i, Verr. 42. — Liv. 35. 
Fiiriae, the three daughters of Nox and Acheron, 
or of Pluto and Proserpine, according to some. 
Vid. Eum|nides. 

Furii, a family who migrated from MeduUia in 
Latium, and came to settle at Rome under 
Romulus, and was admitted among the patri- 
cians. Camillus was of this family, and it was he 
who first raised it to distinction. Plut. in Camil. 
Furina, the goddess of robbers, worshipped at 
Rome. Some say that she is the same as the 
Furies. Her festivals were called Furinalia. Cic, 
de Nat. 3, c. 8 . — Varro de L. L. 5, c. 3. 

Furius, a military tribune with Camillus. He 
was sent against the Tuscans by his colleague. 

^A Roman slave who obtained his freedom, 

and applied himself with unremitting attention to 
cultivate a small portion of land which he had 
purchased. The uncommon fruits which he 
reaped from his labours rendered his neighbours 
jealous of his prosperit}^. He was accused before 
a Roman tribunal of witchcraft, but honourably 

acquitted. M. Bibaculus, a Latin poet of 

Cremona, who wrote annals in iambic verse, and 
was universally celebrated for the wit and 
humour of his expressions. It is said that Virgil 
imitated his poetry, and even borrowed some of 
his lines. Horace, however, has not failed to 
ridicule his verses. Quintil. 8, c. 6, &c. — Horat. 
2, sat. 5, V. 40. 

Furnius, a man accused of adultery with 
Claudia Pulchra, and condemned, &c. Tacit. 

Hist. 4, V. 52. A friend of Horace, who was 

consul, and distinguished himself by his elegant 
historical writings, i, sat. 10, v. 36. 

Fuscus, Axist., a friend of Horace, as con- 
spicuous for the integrity and propriety of his 
manners as for his learning and abilities. The 
poet addressed his 22nd Od. Lib. 1 6c x Ep. 10 to 

him. Corn., a praetor sent by Domitian 

against the Dad, where he perished. Juv. 4, v. 112. 
Fusia lex, de Comitiis, A.U.C. 527, forbade any 
business to be transacted at the public assem- 
blies on certain days, though among the fasti. 

Another, A.U.C. 6go, which ordained that the 
votes in a public assembly should be given separ- 
ately. Ganinia, another by Camillus and C. 

Caninius Galbus, A.U.C. 751, to check the manu- 
mission of slaves. 

Fusius, a Roman orator. Cic. 2, de Oral. c. 22. 

A Roman, killed in Gaul, while he presided 

there over one of the provinces. Caes. Bell. G. 7, 

c. 3- A Roman actor whom Horace ridicules, 

2, sat. 3, V. 60. He intoxicated himself ; and 
when on the stage he fell asleep while he per- 
sonated Ilione, where he ought to have been 
roused and moved by the cries of a ghost ; but 
in vain. 


G 

Gabales, a people of Aquitaine. PUn. 4, c. 19. 
Gabaza, a country of Asia, near Sogdiana. 
Curt. 8, c. 4. 

Gabellus, now La Secchia, a river falling in a 
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nottherly direction into the Po, opposite the Min* 
cius. PUn. 3, c. 16. 

Gabene, or Gabiene, a country of Persia. 
Diod. 19. 

Gabia, or Gabina. Vid. Gabina. 

G&bienus, a friend of Augustus, beheaded by 
order of Sext. Pompey. It is maintained that he 
spoke after death. 

G4bii, a city of the Volsci, built by the kings 
of Alba, but now no longer in existence. It was 
taken by the artifice of Sextus the son of Tarquin, 
who gained the confidence of the inhabitants by 
deserting to them and pretending that his father 
had ill-treated him. Romulus and Remus were 
educated there, as it was the custom at that time 
to send there the young nobility, and Juno was 
the chief deity of the place. The inhabitants had 
a peculiar mode of tucking up their dress, whence 
Gabinius ctnctus, Virg. Aen. 6, v. 773. 1. 7, v. 612 
& 682. — Liv. 5, c. 46. 1. 6, c. 29. 1. 8, c. 9. 1. 10, 
c. y.—Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 709. — Plut. in Romul. 
G&blna, the name of Juno, worshipped at 
Gabii. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 682. 

G^blnia lex, dc Comitiis, by A. Gabinius the 
tribune, A.U.C. 614. It required that in the 
public assemblies for electing magistrates, the 
votes should be given by tablets, and not viva 

voce. Another, for convening the senate daily, 

from the calends of February to those of March. 

Another, de Comitiis, which made it a capital 

offence to convene any clandestine assembly, 

agreeable to the old law of the 12 tables. 

Another, de Militid, by A. Gabinius the tribune, 
A.U.C. 685. It granted Pompey the power of 
carrying on the war against the pirates, during 
three years, and of obliging all kings, governors, 
and states to supply him with all the necessaries 
he wanted, over all the Mediterranean sea, and 
in the maritime provinces as far as 400 stadia 

from the sea. Another, de Usurd, by Aul. 

Gabinius the tribune, A.U.C. 685. It ordained 
that no action should be granted for the recovery 
of any money borrowed upon small interest, to 
be lent upon larger. This was a usual practice 
at Rome, which obtained the name of versuram 

facere. Another, against fornication. 

Gabinianus, a rhetorician in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. 

G&blnius, a Roman historian. ^Aulus, a 

Roman consul, who made war in Judaea, and 
re-established tranquillity there. He suffered 
himself to be bribed, and replaced Ptolemy 
Auletes on the throne of Egypt. He was accused, 
at his return, of receiving bribes. Cicero, at the 
request of Pompey, ably defended him. He was 
banished, and died about 40 years before Christ, 

at Salona. — \ lieutenant of Antony. A 

consul, who behaved with uncommon rudeness 
to Cicero. 

Gades (-ium), Gadis (-is), or Gadira, a town 
on the Spanish coast, 25 miles from the Pillars 
of Hercules. It was sometime called Tartessus 
and Erythia, according to Pliny, and is now 
known by the name of Cadiz. Geryon, whom 
Hercules killed, fixed his residence there. Her- 
cules, surnamed Gaditanus, had there a cele- 
brated temple, in which all his labours were en- 
graved with excellent workmanship. The inhabi- 
tants were called Gaditani, and their woinen were 
known for their agility of body, and their incon- 
tinence, Horat. 2, od. 2, v. 11. — Stat. 3, Sylv, 1, 
v. 183. — Liv. 21, c. 21. 1. 24, c. 49. 1. 26, c. 43-r- 
P/m, 4, c. 23. — Strab. 3. — Cic. pro Gab. — Justin. 


44, c. 4.— Paws. I, c. 35.— Piol. 2, c. 4.’^Paierc. 1, 
c. 2. 

Gaditanus, a surname of Hercules, from Gades. 
Vid. Gades. 

Gaesatae, a people on the Rhone, who assisted 
the Senones in taking and plundering Rome imder 
Brennus. S/fab. 5. 

Gaetulia, a country of Libya, near the Gara- 
mantes, which formed part of king Masinissa’s 
kingdom. The country was the favourite retreat 
of wild beasts. Sallust, in Jug. — Sil. 3, v. 287.. 
— Plin. 5, c. 4. 

GaetuUcus, Cn. Lentulus, an ofl&cer in the age 

of Tiberius, &c. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 42. A poet 

who wrote some epigrams in which he displayed 
great genius, and more wit, though he often 
indulged in indelicate expressions. 

Gala, father of Masinissa, was king of Numidia. 
Galdbrii, a nation near Thrace. 

Galactoph&gi, a people of Asiatic Scythia. 
Homer. II. 3. 

Galaesus. Vid. Galesus. 

Galanthis, a servant-maid of Alcmena, whose 
sagacity eased the labours of her mistress. When 
Juno resolved to retard the birth of Hercules, and 
hasten the labours of the wife of Sthenelus, she 
solicited the aid of Lucina, who immediately 
repaired to the house of Alcmena, and in the form 
of an old woman, sat near the door with her legs 
crossed, and her fingers joined. In this posture 
she uttered some magical words, which served to 
prolong the labours of Alcmena, and render her 
state the more miserable. Alcmena had already 
passed some days in the most excruciating tor: 
ments, when Galanthis began to suspect the 
jealousy of Juno, and concluded that the old 
woman, who continued at the door always in the. 
same unchanged posture, was the instrument of 
the anger of the goddess. With such suspicions 
Galanthis ran out of the house, and with a coun- 
tenance expressive of joy, she informed the old 
woman that her mistress had just brought forth, 
Lucina, at the words, rose from her posture, and 
that instant Alcmena was safely delivered. The 
uncommon laugh which Galanthis raised upoij 
this, made Lucina suspect that she had been 
deceived’. She seized Galanthis by the hair and 
threw her on the ground, and while she at- 
tempted to resist, she was changed into a weasel, 
and condemned to bring forth her young, in tho 
most agonizing pains, by the mouth by which 
she had uttered falsehood. This transformation 
alludes to a vulgar notion among the ancients, 
who believed this of the weasel, because she carV 
ties her young in her mouth, and ^continually 
shifts from place to place. The Boeotians pai4 
great veneration to the weasel, which, as they 
supposed, facilitated the labours of Alcmena. 
Aelian. H. Anim. 2. — Ovid. Met. 9, fab. 6. 

Galhta, a town of Syria. An island near 

Sicily. A town of Sicily.- A mountain of 

Phocis. ^ 

G&l^tae, the inhabitants of Galatia. Vid. 
Galatia, 

Gfilfitaea, or Galathaea, a sea -nymph, 
daughter of Nereus and Doris. She was passion- 
ately loved by the Cyclops Pojr^emus, whom 
she treated with coolness and* flisdain, while 
Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, enjoyec* her unbounded 
affection. The happiness of these two lovers was 
disturbed by the jealousy of the Cyclops, who 
crushed his rival to pieces with a piece of a 
broken rock while he lay in the bosom of 
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Galataea. Galataea was inconsolable for tbe loss 
of Acis, and as she could not restore him to life, 
she changed him into a fountain. Ovid. Met. 13, 

V. 789. — Vifg. Aen. 9, v, 103. ^The daughter 

of a Celtic king, from whom the Gauls were 

called Galatae. Ammian. 15. A country girl, 

&c. Virg. Eel. 3. 

G&l&tia, or Gallograecia, a country of Asia 
Minor, between Phrygia, the Euxine, Cappa- 
docia, and Bithynia. It received its name from 
the Gauls, who migrated there under Brennus, 
some time after the sacking of Rome. Sirab. 12. 
— Justin. 37, c. 4, — Liv. 38, c. 12, 40. — Lucan. 7, 
V. 540. — Cic. 6, Att. 5, — Plin, 5, c. 32. — Pfol. 5 » 

c. 4. ^The name of ancient Gaul among the 

Greeks. 

Galaxia, a festival, in which they boiled a 
mixture of barley, pulse and milk, called PoXa^ta 
by the Greeks. 

Galba, a surname of the first of the Sulpicii, 
from the smallness of his stature. The word 
agnifies a small worm, or, according to some, it 
implies, in the language of Gaul, fatness, for 
wmeh the founder of the Sulpician family was 

remarkable. ^A king among the Gauls, who 

made war against J. Caesar. Cues. Bell. G. 2, 

c. 4. A brother of the emperor Galba, who 

killed himself, A mean buffoon, in the 

age of Tiberius. Juv. 5, v. 4. Servius, a 

lawyer at Rome, who defended the cause of 
adulterers with great warmth, as being one of 
the fraternity. Horace ridicules him, i, scU. 2, 

V. 46. Servius Sulpicius, a Roman who rose 

gradually to the greatest offices of the state, and 
exercised his power in the provinces with equity 
and unremitted diligence. He dedicated the 
greatest part of his time to solitary pursuits, 
chiefly to avoid the suspicions of Nero. In the 
spring of A.D. 68, being then governor in Spain, 
he heard of Nero’s death and marched at once 
to Rome, where he was proclaimed emperor by 
the senate in June. He was, however, unpopular 
with the soldiers, and when he refused to pay the 
praetorians their promised donative he was assas- 
sinated, January 1 6th, A.D. 69, and Otho put in his 
place. He died in the eighth month of his reign 
and the 73rd year of his life, omnium consensu 
capax imperii nisi imperassety Sueton. & Pint. 

in Vitd. — Tacit. A learned man, grandfather 

of the emperor of the same name. Sueton. in 

Galb. 4- Sergius, a celebrated orator before 

the age of Cicero. He showed his sons to the 
Roman people, and implored their protection, by 
which means he saved himself from the punish- 
ment which either his guilt or the persuasive 
•eloquence of his adversaries, M. Cato and L. 
Scribonius, urged as due to him. Cic. de Orat. i, 
c. 53. Ad. Her. 4, c. 5. 

Galenus, Claudius (A.D. 131-201), a celebrated 
physician, born at Pergamum, the son of an 
architect. He applied himself with unremitting 
labour to the study of philosophy, mathematics, 
and chiefly of physic. He visited the most 
learned seminaries of Greece and Egypt, and at 
last came to Rome, where he spent the rest of 
his active life. He wrote no less than 300 volumes, 
and from these was drawn the whole knowledge 
possessed by the world, from the third to the 
sixteenth century, of physiology and biology, 
together with most of the anatomy, much of the 
botany, and all ideas of the physical structure 
of living things. “ After Galen there is a thou- 
sand years of darkness, and both medicine and 


biology almost cease to have a history ” (C. Singer, 
History of Science). 

Galeolae, certain prophets in Sicily. Cic, 

Gaieria, one of the Roman tribes. ^The wife 

of Vitellius. Caes. — Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 60. 

Faustina, the wife of the emperor Antoninus Pius. 

GMerius, a native of Dacia, made emperor of 
Rome by Diocletian. Vid. Maximianus. 

Gfilesus, now Galeso, a river of Calabria, flow- 
ing into the bay of Tarentum. The poets have 
celebrated it for the shady groves in its neighbour- 
hood, and the fine sheep which feed on its fertile 
banks, and whose fleeces were said to be rendered 
soft when they bathed in the stream. Martial. 
2, ep. 43. 1 . 4, ep. 28. — Virg. G. 4, v. 126. — Horat. 

2, od. 6, V. 10. A rich person of Latium, killed 

as he attempted to make a reconciliation between 
the Trojans and Rutulians when Ascanius had 
killed the favourite stag of Tyrrheus, which was 
the prelude to aU the enmities between the hostile 
nations. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 335. 

Galllaea, a celebrated country of Syria, often 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

Galinthiadia, a festival at Thebes, in honour 
of Galinthias, a daughter of Proetus. It was 
celebrated before the festival of Hercules, by 
whose orders it was first instituted, 

Galli, a nation of Europe, naturally fierce and 
inclined to war. They were very superstitious, 
and in their sacrifices they often immolated 
human victims. In some places they had large 
statues made with twigs, which they^ filled with 
men, and reduced to ashes. They believed them- 
selves descended from Pluto ; and from that 
circumstance they always reckoned their time 
not by the days, as other nations, but by the 
nights. Their obseejuies were splendid, and not 
ordy the most precious things, but even slaves 
and oxen, were burnt on the funeral pile. Chil- 
dren, among them, never appeared in the presence 
of their fathers until they were able to bear arms 
in the defence of their country. Caes. Bell. G , — 

Sirab. 4. — Tacit. Vid. Gallia. The priests of 

Cybele, who received that name from the river 
Gallus, in Phrygia, where they celebrated the 
festivals. They mutilated themselves, before 
they were admitted to the priesthood, in imita- 
tion of Atys the favourite of Cybele. Vid. 
Atys. The chief among them was called Archi- 
gallus, who in his dress resembled a woman, and 
carried suspended to his neck a large collar, with 
two representations of the head of Atys, Vid. 
Corybantes, Dactyli, &c. Diod. e^.—Ovid. Fast. 
4, V. 36. — Lucan. 1, v. 466. — Lucian, de Ded 
Syrid. 

Gallia, a large country of Europe, called 
Galatia by the Greeks. The inhabitants were 
called Galli, Celtiheri, and Celtoscythae, by them- 
selves Celtae, by the Greeks Galatae. Ancient 
Gaul was divided into four different parts by the 
Romans, called Gallia Belgica, Narbonensis, 
Aquitania, and Celtica. Gallia Belgica was the 
largest province, bounded by Germany, Gallia 
Narbonensis, and the North sea ; and con- 
tained the modern country of Alsace, Lorraine, 
Picardy with part of the Low Countries, and of 
Champagne, and of the He de France. Gallia 
Narbonensis, which contained the provinces now 
called Languedoc, Provence, Dauphind, Savoy, 
was bounded by the Alps and Pyrenean moun- 
tains, by Aquitania, Belgium, and the Mediter- 
ranean. A^itania Gallia, now called the pro- 
■^nces of Poitou, Saintonge, Guienne, Berry, 
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Perigord, Quercy, Limousin, Gascony, Auvergne, 
&c., was situate between the Garumna, the Pyre- 
nean mountains, and the ocean. Gallia Celtica, 
or Lugdunensis, was bounded by Belgium, Gallia 
Narbonensis, the Alps, and the ocean. It con- 
tained the country at present known by the name 
of Lyonnais, Touraine, Franche Comtd, Sene- 
nois, Switzerland, and part of Normandy. Be- 
sides these great divisions, mention is often 
made of Gallia Cisalpina or Citerior; Trans- 
alpina, or Ulterior, which refers to that part of 
Italy which was conquered by some of the Gauls 
who crossed the Alps. By Gallia Cisalpina, the 
Romans xmderstood that part of Gaul which lies 
in Italy; and by Transalpina, that winch lies 
beyond the Alps, in regard only to the inhabi- 
tants of Rome. Gallia Cispadana, and Trans- 
padana, is applied to a part of Italy, conquered 
by some of the Gauls, and then it means the 
country on this side of the Po, or beyond the Po, 
with respect to Rome. By Gallia Togata, the 
Romans understood Cisalpine Gaul, where the 
Roman gowns, iogae, were usually worn, as the 
inhabitants had been admitted to the rank of 
citizenship at Rome. Gallia Narbonensis was 
called Braccata, on account of the peculiar cover- 
ing of the inhabitants for their thighs. The 
epithet of Comaia is applied to Gallia Celtica, 
because the people suffered them hair to grow to 
an uncommon length. The inhabitants were 
great warriors ; and their valour overcame the 
Roman armies, took the city of Rome, and in- 
vaded Greece, in different ages. They spread 
themselves over the greater part of the world. 
They were very superstitious in their religious 
ceremonies, and revered the sacerdotal order as 
if they had been gods. Vid, Druidae. They long 
maintained a bloody war against the Romans; 
and Caesar resided ten years in their country 
before -he could totally subdue them. Caes. 
Bell, G. — Pans. 7, c. 6. — Strab. 5, &c. 

Gallic&nus raons, a mountain of Campania. 

Gallicus ager, was applied to the country 
between Picenum and Ariminum, whence the 
Galli Senones were banished, and which was 
divided among the Roman citizens. Liv. 23, 
c. 14. 1. 39, c. 44. — Cic. Cat. 2. — Caes. Civ. i, c. 29. 

Sinus, a part of the Mediterranean on the 

coast of Gaul, now called the gulf of Lions. 

Gallienus, Publ. Lucinius, a son of the 
emperor Valerian. He reigned conjointly with 
his father for seven years, and ascended the 
throne as sole emperor, A.D. 260. In his 
youth he showed his activity and military 
character, in an expedition against the Germans 
and Sarmatae ; but when he came to the 
purple, he delivered himself up to pleasure 
and indolence. His time was spent in the 
greatest debaucnery; and he indulged himself 
in the grossest and most lascivious manner, and 
his palace displayed a scene, at once of effemi- 
nacy and shame, voluptuousness and immoral- 
ity. He often appeared with his hair powdered 
with golden dust ; and enjoyed tranquillity at 
home, while his provinces abroad were tom by 
civil quarrels and seditions. He heard of the loss 
of a rich province, and of the execution of a 
malefactor, with the same indifference ; and 
when he was apprised that Egypt had revolted, 
he only observed, that he could live without the 
produce of Egypt. He was of a disposition 
naturally inclined to raillery and the ridicule of 
others. When his wife had been deceived by a 


jeweller, Gallienus ordered the malefactor to be 
placed in the circus, in expectation of being ex- 
posed to the ferocity of a lion. While the wretch 
trembled at the expectation of instant death, the 
executioner, by order of the emperor, let loose a 
capon upon him. An uncommon laugh was raised 
upon this, and the emperor observed, that he who 
had deceived others should expect to be deceived 
himself. In the midst of these ridiculous diver- 
sions, Gallienus was alarmed by the revolt of two 
of his ofScers, who had assumed the imperial 
purple. This intelligence roused him from his 
lethargy ; he marched against his antagonists, 
and put all the rebels to the sword, without show- 
ing the least favour either to rank, sex, or age. 
These cruelties irritated the people and the army ; 
emperors were elected, and no less than 30 tyrants 
aspired to the imperial purple. Gallienus resolved 
boldly to oppose his adversaries ; but in the 
midst of his preparations he was assassinated at 
Milan by some of his officers, in the 50th year of 
his age, A.D. 268. 

Gallinaria sylva, a wood near Cumae in Italy, 
famous as being the retreat of robbers. Juv. 3, 
V. 307. 

Gallipdlis, a fortified town of the Salentines, 
on the Ionian sea. 

Gallograecia, a country of Asia Minor, near 
Bithynia and Cappadocia. It was inhabited by 
a colony of Gauls, who assumed the name of 
Gallograeci, because a number of Greeks had ac- 
companied them in their emigration. Sirab. 2. 
Gallonius (C.), a Roman knight appointed over 
Gades, &c. 

Gallonius (P.), a luxurious Roman, who, as was 
observed, never dined well, because he was never 
hungry. Cic. de Fin. 2, c. 8 & 28. 

Gallus. Vid. Alectryon. A general of Otho. 

Pint. A lieutenant of Sulla. An officer 

of M. Antony. Caius, a friend of the great 

Africanus, famous for his knowledge of astro- 
nomy, and his exact calculation of eclipses. Cic. 

de Senect. ^Aelius, the third governor of Egypt 

in the age of Augustus. Cornelius, a Roman 

knight, who rendered himself famous by his poet- 
ical as well as military talents. He was passion- 
ately fond of the actress Cytheris, whom he calls 
Lycoris, and celebrated her beauty in his poetry. 
She proved ungrateful, and forsook him to follow 
M. Antony, which gave occasion to Virgil to 
write his tenth eclogue. Gallus, as well as the 
other poets of his age, was in favour with Augus- 
tus, by whom he was appointed over Egypt. 
He became forgetful of the favours he received ; 
he pillaged the province, and even conspired 
against his benefactor, according ,to some 
accounts, for which he was banished by the 
emperor. This disgrace operated so powerfully 
upon him, that he killed himself in despair, 
A.D. 26. Some few fragments remain of his 
poetry, and it seems that he particularly excelled 
in elegiac compositions. It is said that Virgil 
wrote a eulogy on his poetical friend, and in- 
serted it at the end of his Georgies ; but that 
he totally suppressed it, for fear of offending his 
imperial patron, of whose favours Gallus had 
shown himself so undeserving, and instead of that 
he substituted the beautiful episode about Aris- 
taeus and Eurydice., This eulogy, according to 
some, was suppressed at the particular desire of 
Augustus. Quintil. 10, c. 8. — Virg. Eel. 6 & 

10. — Ovid. Amat. 3, el. 15, v. 29. Vibius, a 

celebrated orator of Gaul in the age of Augus- 
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tus, of whose orations Seneca has preserved some 

fragments. Roman who assassinated Decius 

the emperor, and raised himself to the throne. 
He showed himself indolent and cruel, and beheld 
with the greatest indifference the revolt of his 
provinces, and the invasion of his empire, by the 
barbarians. He was at last assassinated by his 

soldiers, A.D. 253. Flavius Claudius Con- 

stantinus, a brother of the emperor Julian, raised 
to the imperial throne under the title of Caesar, 
by Constantius his relation. He conspired against 
his benefactor, and was publicly condemned to 

be beheaded, A.D. 354. A small river of 

Phrygia, whose waters were said to be very 
efficacious, if drunk in moderation, in curing 
madness. Plin. 32, c. 2. — Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 361. 
Gamaxus, an Indian prince, brought in chains 
before Alexander for revol ting. 

Gamelia, a surname of Juno, as Gamelius was 
of Jupiter, on account of their presiding ovtir 

marriages. A festival privately observed at 

three different times. The first was the celebra- 
tion of a marriage, the second was in commemor- 
ation of a birthday, and the third was an anni- 
versary of the death of a person. As it was 
observed generally on January ist, marriages on 
that day were considered as of a good omen, and 
the month was called Gamelion among the 
Athenians. Cic. de Fin. 2, c. 31. 

GandarXtae, an Indian nation. 

Gangama, a place near the Palus Maeotis. 
GangAridae, a people near the mouths of the 
Ganges. They were so powerful that Alexander 
did not dare to attack them. Some attributed 
this to the weariness and indolence of his troops. 
They were placed by Valer. Flaccus among the 
deserts of Scythia. Justin. 12, c. 8. — Curt. 9, c. 2. 
— Virg. Aen. 3, v. 27. — Flacc. 6 , v. 67. . 

■ Ganges, a large river of India, falling -into the 
Indian ocean, said by Lucan to be the boundary 
of Alexander’s victories in the feast. It inundates 
the adjacent counti^ in the summer. Like other 
rivers, it was held in the greatest veneration by 
the inhabitants, and this superstition is said to 
exist still in some particular instances. The 
Ganges is now discovered to rise in the mountains 
of Tibet, and to run upwards of 2000 miles 
before it reaches the sea, receiving in its course 
the tribute of several rivers, eleven of which are 
superior to the Thames, and often equal to the 
great body of the waters of the Rhine. Lucan. 
3, V. 230. — Strah. 5. — Plin. 6* c. 87. — Curt. 8, c. 9. 
-r-Mela, 3, c. 7. — Virg. Aen. 9, v. 31. 

Gannascus, an ally of Rome, put to death by 
Corbulo the Roman general. Tacit. Ann. ii, 
c. 18, 

G&nj>'m6de, a goddess, better known by the 
name of Hebe. She was worshipped under this 
name in a temple at Phlius in ■ Peloponnesus. 
Paus. 2, c. 13. 

G&n 3 ?'mSdes, a beautiful youth of Phrygia, son 
of Tros, and brother of Ilus and Assaracus. Ac- 
cording to Lucan, he was son of Dardanus. He 
was taken up to heaven by Jupiter as he was 
hunting, or rather tending his father’s flocks on 
mount Ida, and he became the cup-bearer of the 
gods in the place of Hebe. Some say that he was 
carried away by an eagle, to satisfy the shameful 
and unnatural desires of Jupiter. He is generally 
represented sitting on the back of a flying eagle 
in the air. Paus. 5, c. 24, — Homer. II. 28, v. 231. 
— Virg. Aen. 5, v. 252.— Met. 10, v. 155. — 
Hofot. 4, od. 4. 


Garaeticum, a town of Africa. 

G&rSimantes (sing. Garamas), a people in the 
interior parts of Africa, now called the deserts of 
Zara. They lived in common, and acknowledged 
as their own only such children as resembled 
them, and scarce clothed themselves, on account 
of the warmth of their climate. Virg. Aen. 4, 
v. 198. 1 . 6, v. 795. — Lucan. 4, v, 334. — Strah. 2.— 
Plin. 5, c. 8. — Sil. It. I, v. 142. 1. II, v. 181. 
GSr^mantis, a nymph who became mother of 
larbas, Phileus, and Pilumnus by Jupiter. Virg. 
Aen. 4, V. 198. 

Gfir&mas, a king of Libya, whose daughter 
was mother of Ammon by Jupiter. 

G&rStas, a river of Arcadia, near Tegea, on 
the banks of which Pan had a temple. Paws. 8, 
c. 44. 

GareAtae, a people of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 45, 
Gareathyra, a town of Cappadocia. Strah. 12. 
Garganus, now St. Angelo, a lofty mountain 
of Apulia, which advances in the form of a pro- 
montory into the Adriatic sea. Virg. Aen. ii, 
V. 257 - — Lucan. 5, v. 880. 

Garg&phia, a valley near Plataea, with a foun- 
tain of the same name, where Actaeon was tom 
to pieces by his dogs. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 156. 
GargSris, a king of the Curetes, who first 
found the manner of collecting honey. He had 
a son by his daughter, whom he attempted in vain 
to destroy. He made him his successor. Justin, 
44, c. 44. 

GargArus (plur.-a, -orum), a town and mountain 
of Troas, near mount Ida, famous for its fertility. 
Virg. G. I, V. L03. — Macroh. 5, c. ao.-^Strah. 13. 
— Plin. 5, c, 30. 

Gargettus, a village of Attica, the birthplace 
of Epicurus. Cic. Fam. 15, ep. 16. 

Gargilius Martialis, a historian. A cele- 

brated hunter. Herat, i, ep. 6, v. 57, 
Gargittius, a dog which kept Geryon’s flocks. 
He was killed by Hercules. 

Garites, a people of Aquitaine, in Gaul. 
Garumna, a river of Gaul, now called Garonne, 
rising in the Pyrenean mountains, and separating 
Gallia Celtica from Aquitania. It falls into the 
bay of Biscay, and has, by the persevering labours 
of Louis XIV., a communication with the Medi- 
terranean by the canal of Languedoc, carried 
upwards of 100 miles through hills, and over 
valleys. Mela, 3, c. 2. 

Gastron, a general of Lacedaemon, Polyb. 2, 
Gatheae, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 34. 
Gatheatas, a river of Arcadia. Id. ib. 
GaugamSla, a village near Arbela, beyond the 
Tigris, where Alexander obtained his third vic- 
tory over Darius, Curt. 4, c. g.— Strah. 2 & 16. 

Gaulus, or Gauleon, an island in the Medi- 
terranean sea, opposite Libya. It produces no 
venomous creatures. Plin. 3, c. 8. 

Gaums, a mountain of Campania, famous for 
its wines. Lucan. 2, v. 667. — Sil. 12, v. 160. — 
Stat. 3, Sylv. 5, V. 99. 

Gaus, or Gaos, a man who followed the 
interest of Artaxerxes, from whom he revolted, 
and by whom he was put to death. Died. 15. 

■ Gaza, a famous town of Palestine, once well 
fortified, as being the frontier place on the con- 
fines of Egypt. Alexander took it after a siege 
of two months. Diod. 17. 

Gebenna, a town and mountain Oi Gaul. 
Lucan, r, v. 435. 

GedrOsia, a barren province of Persia near 
India. Strah. 2. 
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Geg^nii, a family of Alba, part of whicb 
migrated to Rome, under Romulus. One of 
the daughters, called Gegania, was the first of 
the vestals created by Numa. Plut, in Num. 

GSla, a town in the southern parts of Sicily, 
about ten miles from the sea, according to 
Ptolemy, which received its name from a small 
river in the neighbourhood, called Gelas. It was 
built by a Rhodian and Cretan colony, 713 years 
before the Christian era. After it had continued 
in existence 404 years, Phintias tyrant of Agri- 
gentum carried the inhabitants to Phintias, a 
town in the neighbourhood, which he had 
founded, and he employed the stones of Gela 
to beautify his own city. Phintias was also 
called Gela. The inhabitants were called 
Gelenses, Geloi, and Gelani. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 702. 
— Paus. 8, c. 46. 

Gel^or, a king of Argos who succeeded his 
father, and was deprived of his kingdom by 
Danaus the Egyptian. Paus. 2, c. 16. Vid. 
Danaus. 

Gellia Cornelia lex, de Civitate, by L. Gellius 
and Cn. Cornel. Lentulus, A.U.C. 682. It enacted 
that all those who had been presented with the 
privilege of citizens of Rome by Pompey should 
remain in the possession of that liberty. 

Gellias, a native of Agrigentum, famous for 
his munificence and his hospitality. Diod. 13. — 
Val. Max. 4, c. 8. 

Gellius, a censor, &c. Plut, in Pomp. A 

consul who defeated a party of Germans, in the 
interest of Spartacus. Plut, 

Gellius, Aulus, a Roman grammarian in the 
age of M. Antonius, about A.D. 130. He pub- 
lished a work which he called Nodes Atticae, 
because he composed it at Athens during the 
long nights of the winter. It is a miscellany 
dealing chiefiy with literary matters, which con- 
tains many fragments from the ancient writers, 
and often serves to explain antique monuments. 
It was originally composed for the improvement 
of his children, and abounds with many gram- 
matical remarks. 

Gelo, or CJelon, a son of Dinomenes, who made 
himself absolute at Syracuse, 491 years before 
the Christian era. He conquered the Cartha- 
ginians at Himera, and made his oppression 
popular by his great equity and moderation. 
He reigned seven years, and his death was 
universally lamented at Syracuse. He was 
called the father of his people, and the patron 
of liberty, and honoured as a deini-god. His 
brother Hiero succeeded him. Paus. 8, c. 42. — 

Herodot. 7, c. 153, &c. — Diod. 11. A man who 

attempted to poison Pyrrhus. A governor of 

Boeotia. A son of Hiero the younger. Paus. 

6^ c. 9. A general of Phocis, destroyed with 

his troops by the Thessalians. Paus. 10, c. i. 

Gelol, the inhabitants of Gela. Virg. Aen. 3, 
V. 701. 

G^lones, .or GSloni, a people of Scythia, 
inured from their youth to labour and fatigue. 
They painted themselves to appear more terrible 
in battle. They w^ere descended from Gelonus, a 
son of Hercules. Virg. G. 2, v. 15. Aen. 8, 
V. 725. — Mela, I, c. i. — Claudian. in Ruf. i, 
V. 315* 

Gelos, a port of Caria. Mela, i, c. 16. 

Gemini, a sign of the zodiac which represents 
Castor and Pollux, the twin sons of Leda. 

Geminius, a Roman, who acquainted M. 
Antony with the situation of his affairs at Rome, 


&c. ^An inveterate enemy of Marius. He 

seized the person of Marius, and carried him to 

Mintumae. Plut. in Mario, ^A friend of 

Pompey, from whom he received a favourite 
mistress called Flora. Plut. 

Geminus, an astronomer and mathematician 
of Rhodes, 77 B.C. 

Gemoniae Scalae, steps down to the Tiber in 
Rome, where the carcases of criminals were 
thrown. Sueion. Tib. 53 & 61. — Tacit. Hist. 3, 
c. 74. 

Genfibum, a town of Gaul, now Orleans, on 
the Loire. Caes. Bell, Civ, ?, c. 3. — Lucan. 1, 
V. 440. 

Genaunl, a people of Vindelicia. Horat. 4, 
od. 14, V. 10. 

Geneva, an ancient, populous, and well-fortified 
city in the country of the Allobroges on the lake 
Lemanus, now of Geneva. 

Genisus, a man of Cyzicus, killed by the Argo 
nauts, &c. Place. 3, v. 45. 

Genius, a spirit or daemon, which, according 
to the ancients, presided over the birth and life 
of every man. Vid. Daemon. 

Genseric, a famous Vandal prince, who passed 
from Spain to Africa, where he took Carthage. 
He laid the foundation of the Vandal kingdom 
in Africa, and in the course of his military expedi- 
tions invaded Italy, and sacked Rome in July, 

455. 

Gentius, a king of Illyricum, who imprisoned 
the Roman ambassadors at the request of Per- 
seus king of Macedonia. This offence was highly 
resented by the Romans, and Gentius was 
conquered by Anicius, and led in triumph with 
his family, 169 B.C. Liv. 43, c. 19, See. 

Genua, now Genoa, a celebrated town of Li- 
giuria, which Hannibal destroyed. It was re- 
built by the Romans. Liv, zi, c. 32. 1. aS, c. 46. 
1. 30, c. I. 

^nucius, a tribune of the people. A 

consul. 

Geniisus, now Semno, a river of Macedonia, 
falling into the Adriatic above ApoUonia. Lucan. 
5, v. 462. 

Genutia lex, de magistratibus, by L. Genutius 
the tribune, A.U.C. 41 1. It ordained that no 
person should exercise the same magistracy 
within ten years, or be invested with two offices 
in one year. 

Georgica, a poem of Virgil in four books. The 
first treats of ploughing the ground ; the second 
of planting it ; the third speaks of the manage- 
ment of cattle, &c. ; and in the fourth, the poet 
gives an account of bees, and of the manner of 
keeping them among the Romans. The work is 
dedicated to Maecenas, the great patron of poetry 
in the age of Virgil. The author was seven years 
in writing and polishing it, and in that composi- 
tion he showed how much he excelled all other 
writers. He imitated Hesiod, who wrote a poem 
nearly on the same subject, called Works and 
Days, blit his treatment is much more poetical. 
Georgius Pislda. Vid. Pisida. 

Gephyra, one of the cities of the Seleucidae in 
Syria. Strab. 9. 

Gephyraei, a people of Phoenicia, who passed 
with Cadmus into Boeotia, and from thence into 
Attica. Herodot. 5, c. 57. 

Geraestus, a port of Euboea. Liv. 31, c. 45. 
GerSnia, a mountain between Megara and 
Corinth. 

Geranthrae, a town of Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 2. 
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Geresticus, a harbour of Teios in Ionia. Liv, 
37. c. 27- 

Gergithum, town near Cumae in Aeolia. 
PHn 5, c. 30. 

Gerg 5 via, a town of Gaul. Cae$. Bell. G. 7, c. 9. 
Gerhae, a people of Scythia, in whose country 
the Borysthenes rises. The kings of Scythia were 
generally buried in their territories. Paus. 4, c. 71. 
Gerion, an ancient augur. 

Germ&nia, an extensive country of Europe, at 
the east of Gaul. Its inhabitants were warlike, 
fierce, and uncivilized, and always proved a 
watchful enem^ against the Romans. Caesar 
first entered their country, but he rather checked 
their fury than conquered them. His example 
was followed by his imperial successors or their 
generals, who sometimes entered the country to 
chastise the insolence of the inhabitants. The 
ancient Germans were very superstitious, and, 
in many instances, their religion was the same 
as that of their neighbours the Gauls ; whence 
some have concluded that these two nations were 
of the same origin. They paid uncommon respect 
to their women, who, as they believed, were en- 
dowed with something more than human. They 
built no temples to their gods, and paid great 
attention to the heroes and warriors whom the 
country had produced. Their rude institutions 
gradually gave rise to the laws and manners 
which still prevail in the countries of Europe, 
which their arms invaded or conquered. Tacitus, 
in whose age even letters were unknown among 
them, observed their customs with nicety, and 
has delineated them in the Germania with the 
genius of a historian and the reflection of a 
philosopher. Tacit, de Morih. Germ. — Mela^ i, 
c. 3. 1. 3, c. 3. — Caes. Bell. G. — Sirah. 4. 
GermSinicus Caesar, a son of Drusus and 
Antonia the niece of Augustus. He was adopted 
by his uncle Tiberius, and raised to the most 
important offices of the state. When his grand- 
father Augustus died, he was employed in a war 
in Germany, and the affection of the soldiers 
unanimously saluted him emperor. He refused 
the unseasonable honour, and appeased the 
tumult which his indifference occasioned. He 
continued his wars in Germany, and defeated the 
celebrated Arminius, and was rewarded with a 
triumph at his return to Rome. Tiberius de- 
clared him emperor of the east, and sent him 
to appease the seditions of the Armenians. But 
the success of Germanicus in the east was soon 
looked upon with an envious eye by Tiberius, and 
his death was meditated. He was secretly 
poisoned at Daphne near Antioch by Piso, A.D. 
19, in the 34th year of his age. The news of his 
death was received with the greatest grief and 
the most bitter lamentations. He had married 
Agrippina, by whom he had nine children, one 
of whom, Caius, disgraced the name of his illus- 
trious father. Germanicus is to be commended 
not only for his military accomplishments, but 
also for his learning, humanity, and extensive 
benevolence. In the midst of war, he devoted 
some moments to study, and he favoured the 
world with two Greek comedies, some epigrams, 
and a translation of Aratus in Latin verse. 

Sueion. This name was common in the age 

of the emperors, not only to those who had 
obtained victories over the Germans, but even 
to those who had entered the borders of their 
country at the head of an army. Domitian 
applied the name of Germanicus, which he him- 
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self had vainly assumed, to the month of Sep- 
tember, in honour of himself, Sueion. in Dom. 
13. — Martial. 9, ep. 2, v. 4. 

Germanii, a people of Persia. Herodot. i, c. 125. 
Geronthrae, a town of Laconia, where a yearly 
festival, called Geronthraea, was observed in 
honour of Mars. The god had there a temple 
with a grove, into which no woman was per- 
mitted to enter during the time of the solemnity. 
Paus. Lacon. 

Gersus, or Gerrhus, a river of Scythia. Id. 
4> c. 56. 

Geryon, or G§]p^6nes, a celebrated monster, 
born from the union of Chrysaor with Callirhoe, 
and represented by the poets as having three 
bodies and three heads. He lived at Gades, 
where he kept numerous flocks, which were 
guarded by a two-headed dog, called Orthos, and 
by Eurythion. Hercules, by order of Eurys- 
theus, went to Gades and destroyed Geryon, 
Orthos, and Eurythion, and carried away all his 
flocks and herds to Tirynthus. Hesiod. Theog. 
187, — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 661, 1. 8, v. 202. — Hal. i, 
V. 277. — Apollod. 2. — Lucret. 5, v. 28. 

Gess&tae, a people of Gallia Togata. Pint, in 
Marcell. 

Gessori&cum, a town of Gaul, now Boulogne 
in Picardy. ’ 

Gessos, a river of Ionia. 

Geta, a man who raised seditions at Rome in 

Nero’s reign, &c. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 72. Sep- 

timius, a son of the emperor Severus, brother to 
Caracalla. In the eighth year of his age he was 
moved with compassion at the fate of some of the 
partisans of Niger and Albinus, who had been 
ordered to be executed ; and his father, struck 
with his humanity, retracted his sentence. After 
his father’s death he reigned at Rome, conjointly 
with his brother ; but Caracalla, who envied his 
virtues, and was jealous of his popularity, ordered 
him to be poisoned ; and when this could not be 
effected, he murdered him in the arms of his 
mother Julia, who, in the attempt to ward off 
the fatal blows from his body, received a wound 
in her arm from the hand of her son, March 28th, 
A.D, 212. Geta had not reached the 23rd year 
of his age, and the Romans had reason to lament 
the death of so virtuous a prince, whilst they 
groaned under the cruelties and oppression of 
Caracalla. 

Getae (sing. Getes|, a people of European 
Scythia, near the Daci. Ovid, who was banished 
in their country, describes them as a savage and 
warlike nation. The word Geticus is frequently 
used for Thracian! Ovid, de Pont. Trisi. 5, el 
V. xxi.—Strab. y.—Stat. 2, Sylv. 2. v. 61. 1. 3, s. i, 
V. 17. — Lucan. 2, v. 54. 1. 3, v. 95. 

Getulia. Vid. Gactulia. 

Gigantes, the sons of Coelus and Terra, who, 
according to Hesiod, sprang from the blood of the 
wound which Coelus^ received from his son 
Saturn ; whilst Hyginiis calls them sons of 
Tartarus and Terra. They are represented as 
men of uncommon stature, and with strength 
proportioned to their gigantic size. Some of 
them, as Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, had 50 
heads and 100 arms, and serpents instead of legs. 
They were of a terrible aspect ; their hair hung 
loose about their shoulders, and their beards were 
suffered to grow untouched, Pallene and its 
neighbourhood was the place of their residence. 
The defeat of the Titans, with whom they are 
often ignorantly confounded, and to whom they 
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were nearly related, incensed them against 
Jupiter, and they ail conspired to dethrone him. 
The god was alarmed, and called all the deities to 
assist him against a powerful enemy who made 
use of rocks, oaks, and burning woods for their 
weapons, and who had already heaped mount 
Ossa upon Pelion, to scale with more facility the 
walls of heaven. At the sight of such dreadful 
adversariesj the gods fled with the greatest con- 
stemation into Egypt, where they assumed the 
shape of different animals to screen themselves 
jErom their pursuers. Jupiter, however, remem- 
bered that they were not invincible, provided he 
called a mortal to his assistance ; and by the 
advice of Pallas, he armed his son Hercules in his 
cause. With the aid of this celebrated hero, the 
giants were soon put to flight and defeated. Some 
were crushed to pieces under mountains, or buried 
in the sea, and others were flayed alive, or beaten 
to death with clubs. Vid. Enceladus, AJoides, 
Porphyrion, Typhon, Otus, Titanes, &c. The 
existence of giants has been supported by aU the 
writers of antiquity, and received as an undeni- 
able truth. Homer tells us that Tit3rus, when 
extended on the ground, covered nine acres ; and 
that Polyphemus ate two of the companions of 
Ulysses at once, and walked along the shores of 
Sicily, leaning on a staff which might have served 
for the mast of a ship. The Grecian heroes, during 
the Trojan war, and Tumus in Italy, attacked 
their enemies by throwing stones, which four men 
of the succeeding ages would have been unable 
to move. Plutarch also mentions, in support of 
the gigantic stature, that Sertorius opened the 
grave of Antaeus in Africa, and found a skeleton 
which measured six cubits in length. Apollod. 1, 
c. 6. — Paus. I, c. 2, &c. — Ovid. Met, i, v. 151. — 
Pint, in Sertof. — Hygin. fab. 28, &c. — Homer. Od. 
7 & 10. — Virg. G. I, V. 280. Aen. 6, v. 580. 
Gigartum, a town of Phoenicia. 

Gigis, one of the female attendants of Parysatis, 
who was privy to the poisoning of Statira. Plut. 
in Artax. 

Gildo, a governor of Africa iu the reign of 
Arcadius. He died A.D. 398. 

Gillo, an infamous adulterer in Juvenal’s age. 
Juv. I, V. 40. 

Gindanes, a people of Libya, who fed on the 
leaves of the lotus. Hero dot. 4, c. 176. 

Gindes, a river of Albania, flowing into the 

Cyrus. Another of Mesopotamia. Tibul. 4, 

el. I, V. 141. 

Ginge. Vid. Gigis. 

Gingunum, a mountain of Umbria. 

Gippius, a Roman who pretended to sleep, 
that his wife might indulge her adulterous pro- 
pensities, &c. 

Gisco, son of Himilco the Carthaginian general, 
was banished from his country by the influence 
of his enemies. He was afterwards recalled, and 
empowered by the Carthaginians to punish in 
what manner he pleased those who had occa- 
sioned his banishment. He was satisfied to see 
them prostrate on the ground and to place his 
foot on their neck, showing that independence 
and forgiveness are two of the most brilliant 
virtues of a great mind. He was made a general 
soon after, in Sicily, against the Corinthians, 
about 309 years before the Christian era; and 
by his success and intrepidity he obliged the 
enemies of his country to sue for peace. 
Gl^di^tdrii ludi, combats originally exhibited 
at the graves of deceased persons at Rome. 


They were first introduced at Rome by the Bruti, 
upon the death of their father, A.U.C. 488. It 
was supposed that the ghosts of the dead were 
rendered propitious by human blood ; therefore, 
at ftinerals, it was usual to murder slaves in cold 
blood. In succeeding ages it was reckoned less 
cruel to oblige them to loll one another like men 
than to slaughter them like brutes, therefore the 
barbarity was covered by the specious show of 
pleasure and voluntary combat. Originally cap- 
tives, criminals, or disobedient slaves were trained 
up for combat ; but when the diversion became 
more frequent, and was exhibited on the smallest 
occasion, to procure esteem and popularity, many 
of the Roman citizens enlisted themselves among 
the gladiators, and Nero, at one show, exhibited 
no less than 400 senators and 600 knights. The 
people were treated with these combats not only 
by the ^at and opulent, but the^ very priests 
had their Lodi pontificales and Ludi sacerdotaXes. 
It is supposed that there were no more than three 
pairs of gladiators exhibited by the Bruti. Their 
numbers, however, increased with the luxury and 
power of the city ; and the gladiators became so 
formidable, that Spartacus, one of their body, had 
courage to take up arms, and the success to 
defeat the Roman armies, only with a train of 
his fellow-sufferers. The more prudent of the 
Romans were sensible of the dangers which 
threatened the state by keeping such a number 
of desperate men in arms, and therefore many 
salutary laws were proposed to limit their num- 
ber, as well as to settle the time in which the 
show could be exhibited with safety and con- 
venience. Under the emperors, not only senators 
and knights, but even women, engaged among the 
gladiators, and seemed to forget the inferiority 
of their sex. When there were to be any shows, 
hand-bills were circulated to give notice to the 
people, and to mention the place, number, time, 
and every circumstance requisite to be known. 
When they were first brought upon the aretia, 
they walked roimd the place with great pomp 
and solemnity, and after that they were matched 
in equal pairs with great nicety. They first had a 
skirmish with wooden foils, called rudes or arma 
lusoria. After this the effective weapons, such as 
swords, daggers, &c., called arma decretoria, were 
given them, and the signal for the engagement 
was given by the sound of a trumpet. As they 
had all previously sworn to fight till death, or 
suffer death in the most excruciating torments, 
the fight was bloody and obstinate, and when one 
signified his submission by surrendering his arms, 
the victor was not permitted to grant him his life 
without the leave and approbation of the multi- 
tude. This was done by clenching the fingers of 
both hands between each other and holding the 
thumbs upright close together, or by bending 
back their thumbs. The first of these was called 
polUcem premere, and signified the wish of the 
people to spare the life of the conquered. The 
other sign, called polUcem vertere, signified their 
disapprobation, and ordered the victor to put his 
antagonist to death. The victor was generally 
rewarded with a palm, and other expressive 
marks of the people’s favour. When one of the 
combatants received a remarkable wound, the 
people exclaimed habet, and expressed their 
exultation by shouts. The combats of gladiators 
were sometimes different either in weapoi^ or 
dress, whence they were generally distinguished 
into the following orders : The secutores were 
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armed with a sword and buckler, to keep off the 
net of their antagonists, the retiarii. These last 
endeavoured to throw their net over the head of 
their antagonist, and in that manner to entangle 
him, and prevent him from striking. If this did 
not succeed, they betook themselves to flight. 
Their dress was a short coat, with a hat tied under 
the chin with a broad ribbon. They bore a 
trident in their left hand. The Thraces, originally 
Thracians, were armed with a falchion and small 
round shield. The myrmillones, called also Galli, 
from their Gallic dress, were much the same as 
the secutores. They were, like them, armed with 
a sword, and on the top of the head-piece they 
wore the figure of a fish embossed, whence their 
name. The Hoplomachi were completely armed 
from head to foot, as their name implies. The 
Samnites, armed after the manner of the Sam- 
nites, wore a large shield broad at the top and 
growing more narrow at the bottom, more con- 
veniently to defend the upper parts of the body. 
The Essedarii generally fought from the essedum, 
or chariot used by the ancient Gauls and Britons. 
The andabatae fought on horseback, with a helmet 
that covered and defended their faces and eyes. 
Hence andabatarum more pugnare is to fight 
blindfolded. The meridiani engaged in the after- 
noon. The postulatitii were men of great skill 
and experience, and such as were generally pro- 
duced by the emperors. The fiscales were main- 
tained out of the emperor’s treasury, fiscus. The 
dimachaeri fought with two swords in their hands, 
whence their name. After these cruel exhibitions 
had been continued for the amusement of the 
Roman populace, they were abolished by Con- 
stantine the Great, nearly 600 years after their first 
institution. They were, however, revived under 
the reign of Constantius and his two successors, 
but Honorius for ever put an end to these cruel 
barbarities, 

Glanis, a river of Cumae, of Iberia, of 

Italy. Ital. 8, v. 454. 

Glanum, a town of Gaul, now St. Remi, in 
Provence. 

Glaph^re, or Glaphj^ra, a daughter of Arche- 
laus the high priest of Bellona in Cappadocia, 
celebrated for her beauty and intrigues. She ob- 
tained the kingdom of Cappadocia for her two 
sons from M. Antony, whom she corrupted by 
defiling the bed of her husband. This amour of 
Antony with Glaphyre highly displeased his wife 
Pulvia, who wished Octavian to avenge his in- 
fidelity by receiving from her the same favours 

which Glaphyre received from Antony. Her 

granddaughter bore the same name. She was a 
daughter of Archelaus king of Cappadocia, and 
married Alexander, a son of Herod, by whom she 
had two sons. After the death of Alexander, she 
married her brother-in-law Archelaus. 
GlaphJ^rus, an infamous adulterer. Juv. 6, 
V. 77 - 

Glauce, the wife of Actaeus, daughter of Cy- 

chreus. Apollod. A daughter of Cretheus, 

mother of Telamon. One of the Nereides. 

A daughter of Creon, who married Jason. Vid. 

Creusa. One of the Danaides. Apollod. 

Glaucia, a surname of the Servilian family. 
Cic. Oral. 3. 

Glaucippe, one of the Danaides. Apollod. 
Glaucippus, a Greek who wrote a treatise con- 
cerning the sacred rites observed at Athens, 
Glaucon, a writer of dialogues at Athens. Diog. 
in Vit, 


Glaucondme, one of the Nereides. 

Glaucdpis, a surname of Minerva, from the 
blueness of her eyes. Homer. — Hesiod. 

Glaucus, a son of Hippolchus the son of Bellero- 
phon. He assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and 
had the simplicity to exchange his golden suit of 
armour with Diomedes for a bronze one, whence 
came the proverb of Glauci et Diomedis permutatio, 
to express a foolish purchase. He behaved with 
much courage, and was killed by Ajax. Virg. 
Aen. 6, v. 483. — Martial. 9, ep. 96. — Homer. II, 6 . 

A fisherman of Anthedon in Boeotia, son of 

Neptune and Nais, or, according to others, of 
Polybius the son of Mercury. As he was fishing, 
he observed that all the fishes which he laid on 
the grass received fresh vigour as they touched 
the ground, and Immediately escaped from him 
by leaping into the sea. He attributed the cause 
of it to the grass, and by tasting it, he found him- 
self suddenly moved with a desire of living in the 
sea. Upon this he leaped into the water, and was 
made a sea deity by Oceanus and Tethys, at the 
request of the gods. After this transformation 
he became enamoured of the Nereid Scylla, whose 
ingratitude was severely punished by Circe. Vid. 
Scylla. He is represented like the other sea 
deities, with a long beard, dishevelled hair, and 
shaggy eyebrows, and with the tail of a fish. He 
received the gift of prophecy from Apollo, and 
according to some accounts he was the interpreter 
of Nereus. He assisted the Argonauts in their 
expedition, and foretold that Hercules and the 
two sons of Leda would one day receive immortal 
honours. The fable of his -metamorphosis has 
been explained by some authors, who observe 
that he was an excellent diver, who was devoured 
by fishes as he was swimming in the sea. Ovid. 
Met.xz, V. 905, &c. — Hygin. fab. 199. — Athen. 7. 
— Apollon. I. — Diod. 4. — Arisiot. de Rep. Del . — 

Paus. 9, c. 22. A son of Sisyphus king of 

Corinth, by Merope the daughter of Atlas, bom 
at Potnia, a village of Boeotia. He prevented his 
mares from having any commerce with the 
stallions, in the expectation that they would 
become swifter in running, upon which Venus 
inspired the mares with such fury that they tore 
his body to pieces as he returned from the games 
which Adrastus had celebrated in honour of his 
father. He was buried at Potnia. Hygin. fab. 

250. — Virg. G. 3, V. 367, — Apollod. i & 2. A 

son of Minos II. and Pasiphae, who was smothered 
in a cask of honey. His father, ignorant of his 
fate, consulted the oracle to know where he was, 
and received for answer, that the soothsayer who 
best described him an ox, which was of three 
different colours among his flocks, would best 
give him intelligence of his son’s situation. 
Polyidus was found superior to all the other 
soothsayers, and was commanded by the king to 
find the young prince. When he had found him, 
Minos confined him with the dead body, and told 
him that he would never restore him his liberty if 
he did not restore his son to life. Polyidus was 
struck with the king’s severity, but while he stood 
in astonishment, a serpent suddenly came towards 
the body and touched it. Polyidus killed the ser- 
pent, and immediately a second came, who, seeing 
the other without motion or signs of life, disap- 
peared, and soon after returned with a certain 
herb in his mouth. This herb he laid on the body 
of the dead serpent, which was immediately re- 
stored to life, l^olyidus, who bad attentively 
considered what passed, seized the herb, and with 
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it he rubbed the body of the dead prince, who < 
was instantly raised to life. Minos received 
Glaucus with gratitude, but he refused to restore 
Polyidus to liberty before he taught his son the 
art of divination and prophecy. He consented 
with great reluctance, and when he was at last 
permitted to return to Argolis, his native country, 
he desired his pupil to spit in his mouth. 
Glaucus willingly consented, and from that 
moment he forgot all the knowledge of divination 
and healing which he had received from the in- 
structions of Polyidus. Hyginus ascribes the 
recovery of Glaucus to Aesculapius. Apollod. 2, 

c. 3. — Hygin. 136 & 251, &c. A son of Epytus, 

who succeeded his father on the throne of 
Messenia, about ten centuries before the Au^s- 
tan age. He introduced the worship of Jupiter 
among the Dorians, and was the first who offered 
sacrifices to Machaon the son of Aesculapius. 

Pans. 4, c. 3. A son of Antenor, killed by 

Agamemnon. Dictys Cret. 4. ^An Argonaut, 

the only one of the crew who was not wounded in 
a battle against the Tyrrhenians. A then. 7, c. 12. 

A son of Imbrasus, killed by Tumus. Virg. 

Aen. 12, V. 343. A son of Hippolytus, whose 

descendants reigned in Ionia. An athlete of 

Euboea. Paus. 6, c. 9. A son of Priam. 

Apollod. 3. A physician of Cleopatra. Plut. 

in Anton. A warrior in the age of Phocion. 

Id. in Phoc. A physician exposed on a cross, 

because Hephaestion died while under his care. 

Id. in Alex. An artist of Chios. Paus. A 

Spartan. Id. A grove of Boeotia, Id. 

A bay of Caria, now the gulf of Maori. Id. 

A historian of Rhegium in Italy. A bay 

and river of Libya, of Peloponnesus, of 

Colchis, falling into the Phasis. 

Glautias, a king of Illyricum, who educated 
Pyrrhus. 

Glissas, a town of Boeotia, with a small river 
in the neighbourhood. Paus. 9, c. 19. 

GlycSra, a beautiful woman, celebrated by 

Horace, 1, od. 19, 30. courtesan of Sicyon, sc 

skilful in making garlands that some attributed 

to her the invention of them. A famous 

courtesan whom Harpalus brought from Athens 
to Babylon. 

Giycferium, a harlot of Thespis, who presented 
her countrymen with the painting of Cupid, 

which Praxiteles had given her. ^The mistress 

of Pamphilus in Terence’s Andria. 

Giycon, a man remarkable for his strength. 

Horat. I, ep. i, v. 30. A physician who 

attended Pansa, and was accused of poisoning his 
patron’s wound. Sueton. Aug. ir. 

Glympes, a town on the borders of the Lace- 
daemonians and Messenians. Polyb. 4. 

Gnatla, a town of Apulia, about 30 miles from 
Brundusium, badly supplied with water. Horat. 
1, sat, 5. 

Gnidus. Vid. Cnidus, 

Gnossis, or Gnossla, an epithet given to 
Ariadne, because she lived, or was born, at 
Gnossos. The crown which she received from 
Bacchus, and which was made a constellation, is 
called Gnossia Stella. Virg. G. 1, v. 222- 

Gnossos, a famous city of Crete, the residence 
of king Minos. The name of Gnossia tellus is 
often applied to the whole island. Vid. Cnossus. 
Virg. Aen. 6, v. 23. — Strab. 10, — Homer. Od. 

Gobanitlo, a chief of the Averni, uncle to 
Vercingetorix. Cues. Bell. G. 7, c. 4. 

Gobar, a governor of Mesopotamia, who 


checked the course of the Euphrates, that it- 
might not run rapidly through Babylon. P/m. 6, 
c. 36. 

Gobares, a Persian governor who surrendered 
to Alexander, &c. Curt. 5, c. 31. 

Gobryas, a Persian, one of the seven noblemen . 
who conspired against the usurper Smerdis. Vid. 
Darius. Herodot. 3, c. 70. 

Golgi (-orum), a place of Cyprus, sacred to 
Venus Golgia and to Cupid. Paus. 8, c. 5. 

Gomphi, a town of Thessaly, near the springs 
of the Peneus, at the foot of mount Pindus. 

Gonatas, one of the Antigoni. 

Goni&des, nymphs in the neighbourhood of the- 
river Cytherus. Strab. 8. 

Gonippus and Panormus, two youths of 
Andania, who disturbed the Lacedaemonians 
when celebrating the festivals of Pollux. Paus. 
4, c. 27. 

Gk>nni, or Gonocondylos, a town of Thessaly 
at the entrance into Tempe. Liv. 36, c. 10. 

1 . 42, c. 54. — Strab. 4. 

€k>noessa, a town of Troas. Senec. in Troad. - 

Gonussa, a town of Sicyon. Paus. 

Gordiaei, mountains in Armenia, where the 
Tigris rises, supposed to be the Ararat of the Old 
Testament. 

Gordianus, M. Antonlus Africanns, a son of 

Metius Marcellus, descended from Trajan by his 
mother’s side. In the greatest affluence, he culti- 
vated learning, and was an example of piety and 
virtue. He applied himself to the study of poetry, 
and composed a poem in 30 books upon the 
virtues of Titus, Antoninus, and M. Aurelius. He 
was such an advocate for good breeding and 
politeness that he never sat down in the presence 
of his father-in-law Annius Severus, who paid 
him daily visits, before he was promoted to the 
praetorship. He was some time after elected 
consul, and went to take the government of 
Africa in the capacity of proconsul. After he 
had attained his 80th year in the greatest splen- 
dour and domestic tranquillity, he was roused 
from his peaceful occupations by the tyrannical 
reign of the Maximini, and he was proclaimed 
emperor by the rebellious troops of his province. 
He long declined to accept the imperial purple, 
but the threats of immediate death gained his 
compliance. Maximinus marched against him 
with the greatest indignation ; and Gordian sent 
his son, with whom he shared the imperial dignity, 
to oppose the enemy. Young Gordian was 
killed ; and the father, worn out with age, and 
grown desperate on account of his misfortunes, 
strangled himself at Carthage, before he had 
been six weeks at the head of the empire, A.D. - 
236. He was universally lamented by the army 

and people. ^M. Antoninus Africanus, son 

of Gordianus, was instructed by Sereniis Sam- 
moticus, who left him his library, which con- 
sisted of 62,000 volumes. His enlightened under- 
standing, and his peaceful disposition, recom- 
mended him to the favour of the emperor 
Heliogabalus. He was made prefect of Rome, 
and afterwards consul, by the emperor Alexander 
Severus. He passed into Africa, in the character 
of lieutenant to his father, who had obtained that 
province ; and seven years after he was elected 
emperor, in conjunction with him. He marched 
against the partisans of Maximinus, his antagon- 
ist in . Mauritania, and was killed in a bloody 
battle on June 25tb, A.D. 236, after a reign of 
about six weeks. He was of an amiable dis- 
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position, but he has been |nstly blamed by his 
biographers on account of his lascivious propensi- 
ties* which reduced him to the weakness and 
infirmities of old age, though he was but in his 

4.6th year at the time of his death.= 

Antoniiius Pius, grandson to the first Gordian, 
was but 12 years old when he was honoured with 
the title of Caesar. He was proclaimed emperor 
in the 26th year of his age, and his election was 
attended with universal marks of approbation. 
In the 1 8th year of his age he married Furia 
Sabina Tranquilina daughter of Misitheus, a man 
celebrated for his eloquence and public virtues. 
Misitheus was entrusted with the most important 
offices of the state by his son-in-law, and his 
administration proved how deserving he was of 
the confidence and affection of his imperial 
master. He corrected the various abuses which 
prevailed in the state, and restored the ancient 
discipline among the soldiers. By his prudence 
and political sagacity, all the chief towns in the 
empire were stored with provisions, which could 
maintain the emperor and a large army during 
15 days upon any emergency. Gordian was not 
less active than his father-in-law ; and when 
Sapor the king of Persia had invaded the Roman 
provinces in the east, he boldly marched to meet 
him, and on his way defeated a large body of 
Goths, in Moesia. He conquered Sapor, and took 
many flourishing cities in the east from his 
adversary. In this success the senate decreed 
him a triumph, and saluted Misitheus as the 
guardian of the republic. Gordian was assassin- 
ated in the east, A.D. 244, by Philip, who had 
succeeded to the virtuous Misitheus, and who 
usurped the sovereij^ power by murdering a war- 
like and amiable prince. The senate, sensible of 
his merit, honoured him with a most splendid 
funeral on the confines of Persia, and ordered 
that the descendants of the Gordians should ever 
be free, at Rome, from all the heavy taxes and 
burdens of the state. During the reign of Gor- 
dianus, there was an uncommon eclipse of the 
sun, in which the stars appeared in the middle of 
the day. 

Gordium, a town of Phrygia. Justin, tx, c. 7. 
— Liv. 38, c. 18. — Curt. 3, c. X. 

Gordius, a Phrygian, who, though originally 
a peasant, was raised to the throne. During a 
sedition, the Phrygians consxilted the oracle, and 
were told that all their troubles would cease as 
soon, as they chose for their king the first man 
they met going to the temple of Jupiter, mounted 
on a chariot. Gordius was the object of their 
choice, and be immediately consecrated his 
chariot in the temple of Jupiter. The knot which 
tied the yoke to the draught tree was made in 
such an artful manner that the ends of the cord 
could not be perceived. From this circumstance 
a report was soon spread that the empire of Asia 
was promised by the oracle to him that could 
imtie the Gordian knot. Alexander, in his con- 
quest of Asia, passed by Gordium ; and as he 
wished to leave nothing undone which might in- 
spire his soldiers with courage, and make his 
enemies believe that he was bom to conquer Asia, 
he cut the knot with his sword ; and from that 
circumstance asserted that the oracle was really 
fulfiUed, and that b>'' claims to universal empire 
were fuUy justified, Justin. 11, c. 7. — Curt. 3, c. 
I. — Arrian, i. A tyrant of Corinth, Aristot. 

Gorg&sus, a man who received divine honours 
at Pherae in Messenia. Paus. 4, c. 30. 


Gorge, a daughter of Oeneus king of Calydon, 
by Althaea dauarhter of Thestius. She married 
Andremon, by whom she bad Oxilus, who headed 
the HeracHdae when they made an attempt upon 
Peloponnesus. Her tomb was seen at Amphissa 
in Locris. Paus. 10, c. 38. — Apollod. 1 & 2. — 

Ovid. Met. 8, v. 542. One of the Danaides. 

Apollod. 2, c. I. 

Gorgias, a celebrated sophist and orator, son 
of Carmantides sumamed Leontinus, because bom 
at Leontium in Sicily. He was sent by his coun- 
trymen to solicit the assistance of the Athenians 
against the Syracusans, and was successful in his 
embassy. He lived to his io8th year, and died 
400 B.C. Only two fragments of his compositions 
are extant. One of Plato’s dialogues bears his 
name. Paus. 6, c. 17. — Cic. in Or at. 22, &c. 

Senect. 15, in Brut. 15. — Quiniil. 3 & 12. Asi 

officer of Antiochus Epiphanes. ^An Athenian, 

who wrote an account of all the prostitutes of 

Athens. A then. A Macedonian, forced to 

war with Amyntas, &c. Curt. 7, c. i. 

Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas king of Sparta, 

&c, ^The name of the ship which carried 

Perseus, after he had conquered Medusa. 

Gorgdnes, three celebrated sisters, daughters 
of Phorcys and Ceto, whose names were Stheno, 
Euryale, and Medusa, all immortal except Medusa. 
According to the m:^hologists, their hairs were 
entwined with serpents, their hands were of brass, 
their wings of the colour of gold, their body was 
covered with impenetrable scales, and their teeth 
were as long as the tusks of a wild boar, and they 
turned to stone all those on whom they fixed 
their eyes. Medusa alone had serpents in her 
hair, according to Ovid, and this proceeded from 
the resentment of Minerva, in whose temple 
Medusa had gratified the passion of Neptune, who 
was enamoured of the beautiful colour of her 
locks, which the goddess changed into serpents. 
Aeschylus says that they had only one tooth and 
one eye between them, of which they had the use 
each in her t\irn ; and accordingly it was at the 
! time that they were exchanging the eye, that 
1 Perseus attacked them, and cut off Medusa’s head. 
According to some authors, Perseus, when he 
went to the conquest of the Gorgons, was armed 
with an instrument like a sickle by Mercury, and 
provided with a looking-glass by Minerva, besides 
winged shoes, and a helmet of Pluto, which ren- 
dered all objects clearly visible and open to the 
view, while the person who wore it remained 
totally invisible. With weapons like these, Per- 
seus obtained an easy victory; and after his 
conquest, returned his arms to the different 
deities whose favours and assistance he had so 
recently experienced. The head of Medusa re- 
mained in his hands ; and after he had finished 
aU his laborious expeditions, be gave it to 
Minerva, who placed it on her aegis, with which 
she turned into stone all such as fixed their eyes 
upon it. It is said, that after the conquest of the 
Gorgons, Perseus took his flight in the air towards 
Ethiopia ; and that the drops of blood which 
fell to the ground from Medusa’s head^ were 
changed into serpents, which have ever since in- 
fested the san 4 y deserts of Libya. The horse 
Pegasus also arose from the blood of Medusa, as 
weU as Chrysaor with his golden sword. The 
residence of the Gorgons was beyond the ocean 
towards the west,’ according to Hesiod. Aesch- 
ylus makes them inhabit the eastern parts of 
Scythia ; and Ovid, as the most received opinion. 
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supports that they lived in the inland parts of 
Libya, near the lake of Triton, or the gardens of 
the Hesperides. Diodorus and others explain the 
fable of the Gorgons, by supposing that they were 
a warlike race of women near the Amazons, whom 
Perseus, with the help of a large army, totally 
destroyed. Hesiod. Theog. & Scut. — Apollon. 4. ; 
— Apollod. 2, c. 1 & 4, &c. — Homer. II. 5 & ii. — 
Virg. Aen. 6, &c. — Diod. 1 & 4. — Paus. 2, c. 20, 
&c. — Aesckyl. Prom. Act. 4. — Pindar. Pyth. 7 & 
12. Olymp. 3. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 618, &c. — Palae- 
phat. de Phorcyn. 

Gorgdnia, a surname of Pallas, because Per- 
seus, armed with her shield, had conquered the 
Gorgon, who had polluted her temple with Nep- 
tune. 

Gorgdnius, a man ridiculed by Horace for his 
ill smell. Horat. i, sat. 2, v. 27. 

Gorg6ph6ne, a daughter of Perseus and An- 
dromeda, who married Perieres king of Messenia, 
by whom she had Aphareus and Leucippus. 
After the death of Perieres, she married Oebalus, 
who made her mother of Icarus and Tyndarus. 
She is the first whom the mythologists mention 
as having had a second husband. Paus. 4, c. 2. — 

Apollod. I, 2 & 3. One of the Danaides. 

Apollod. 2, c. I. 

Gorgdphdnus, a son of Electryon and Anaxo. 
Apollod. 2, c. 4. 

Gorgdphdra, a surname of Minerva, from her 
aegis, on which was the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa. Cic. 

Gorgus, the son of Aristomenes the Messenian. 
He was married, when young, to a virgin, by his 
father, who had experienced the greatest kind- 
nesses from her humanity, and had been enabled 
to conquer seven Cretans who had attempted his 

life, &c. Paus. 4, c. 19. A. son of Theron 

tyrant of Agrigentum. A man whose know- 

ledge of metals proved very serviceable to Alex- 
ander. 

Gorgythlon, a son of Priam, killed by Teucer. 
Homer. II. 8. 

Gortuae, a people of Euboea, who fought with 
the Medes at the battle of Arbela. Curt. 4, c. 12. 
Gortyn, Gortys, or Gortyna, an inland town 
of Crete. It was on the inhabitants of this place 
that Hannibal, to save his money, practised an 
artifice recorded in C. Nep. in Ann. 9. — PUn. 4, 
c. 12. — Lucan. 6, v. 214. 1. 7, v. 214. — Virg. Aen. 
II, V. 773- 

GortS^nla, a town of Arcadia in Peloponnesus. 
Paus. 8, c. 28. 

Gothi, a celebrated nation of Germany, called 
also Gothones, Gutones, Gythones, and Guttones.-" 
They were warriors by profession, as well as all 
their savage neighbours. They extended their 
power over all parts of the world, and chiefly 
directed their arms against the Roman empire. 
Their first attempt against Rome was on the pro- 
vinces of Greece, whence they were driven by 
Constantine. They plundered Rome, under 
Alaric, one of their most celebrated kings, A.D. 
410. From becoming the enemies of the Romans, 
the Goths gradually became their mercenaries ; 
and as they were powerful and united, they soon 
dictated to their imperial masters, and intro- 
duced disorder, anarchy, and revolutions in the 
west of Europe. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 2, &c. 
Gracchus, T. Sempronius, father of Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus, twice consul, and once 
censor, was distinguished by his integrity as well 
as his prudence and superior ability, both in the 
1 


senate and at the head of the armies. He made 
war in Gaul, and met with much success in 
Spain. He married Cornelia, of the family of 
the Scipios, a woman of great virtue, piety, and 
learning. Cic. de Oral, i, c. 48. Their children, 
Tiberius and Caius, who had been educated under 
the watchful eye of their mother, rendered them- 
selves famous for their eloquence, seditions, and 
an attachment to the interests of the populace, 
which at last proved fatal to them. After serving 
under Scipio in the third Punic war, Tiberius in 
133 B.C. as tribune proposed to divide the state 
lands into allotments for the people. By means 
of violence, his proposition passed into a law, 
and he was appointed commissioner, with his 
father-in-law Appiiis Claudius and his brother 
Caius, to make an equal division of the lands. 
The riches of Attains, which were left to the 
Roman people by will, were distributed without 
opposition ; and Tiberius then prepared to stand 
for the tribuneship again and surrounded himself 
with an armed bodyguard. The senate, led by 
Scipio Nasica, protested, and in the riots that 
ensued Tiberius was killed. The death of 
Tiberius checked for a while the friends of the 
people ; but Caius, spurred by ambition and 
furious zeal, attempted to remove every obstacle 
which stood in his way by force and violence. He 
supported the cause of the people with more 
vehemence, but less moderation than Tiberius ; 
and his success served only to awaken his ambi- 
tion and animate his resentment against the 
nobles. With the privileges of a tribune, he soon 
became the arbiter of the republic. He revived 
his brother’s Agrarian law, fotmded the first over- 
seas Roman colony near Carthage, gave the 
knights the privilege of farming the taxes of 
Asia, and finally proposed to bestow the Roman 
[ franchise on the Latins. The senate again took 
action, and in the tumult Caius fled to the temple 
of Diana, where his friends prevented him from 
I committing suicide. This increased the sedition, 
j and he was murdered by order of the consul 
I Opimius, 121 B.C., about 13 years after the 
unfortunate end of Tiberius. Pint, in Vitd. — Cic. 
in Cat. 1. — Lucan. 6, v. 796. — Flor: 2, c. 17, 1. 3, 

c. 14, &c. Sempronius, a Roman, banished 

to the coast of Africa for his adulteries with Julia 
the daughter of Augustus. He was assassinated 
by order of Tiberius, after he had been banished 
14 years. Julia also shared his fate. Tacit. Ann. 

c. 53. A general of the Sabines, taken by 

Q. Cincinnatus. A Roman consul, defeated 

by Hannibal, &c. C. Hep. in Hann. 

Gradilvus, a surname of Mars among the 
Romans, perhaps from KpaZaCveiv^ brandishing a 
spear. Though he had a temple without the walls 
of Rome, and though Numa had established the 
Sah'i, yet his favourite residence was supposed to 
be among the fierce and savage Thracians and 
Getae, over whom he particularly presided. Virg. 
Aen. 3, v. 35. — Homer. II. — Liv. i, c. 20. 1. 2, 
c. 45- 

Graeci, the inhabitants of Greece, Vid. 
Graecia. 

Graecia, a celebrated country of Europe, 
bounded on the west by- the Ionian sea, south by 
the Mediterranean sea, east by the Aegean, and 
north by Thrace and Dalmatia. It is generally 
divided into four large provinces : Macedonia, 
Epirus, Achaia or Hellas, and Peloponnesus. 
This country has been reckoned superior to every 
other part of the earth, on account of the salu- 
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brity of the air, the temperature of the climate, 
the fertility of the soil, and above all, the fame, 
learning, and arts of its inhabitants. The Greeks 
have severally been called Achaeans, Argives, 
Danai, Dolopes, Hellenes, lonians. Myrmidons, 
and Pelasgians. The most celebrated of their 
cities were Athens, Sparta, Argos, Corinth, 
Thebes, Sicyon, Mycenae, Delphi, Troezen, 
Salamis, Megara, Pylos, &c. The inhabitants, 
whose history is darkened in its primitive ages 
with fabulous accounts and traditions, insisted 
that they were the original inhabitants of the 
country, and bom from the earth where they 
dwelt ; and they heard with contempt the prob- 
able conjectures which traced their origin among 
the first inhabitants of Asia, and the colonies of 
Egypt. In the first periods of their history, the 
Greeks were governed by monarchs ; and there 
were as many kings as there were cities. The 
monarchical power gradually decreased ; the love 
of liberty established the republican government ; 
and no part of Greece, except Macedonia, re- 
mained in the hands of an absolute sovereign. 
The expedition of the Argonauts first rendered 
the Greeks respectable among- their neighbours ; 
and in the succeeding age, the wars of Thebes and 
Troy gave opportunity to their heroes and demi- 
gods to display their valour in the field of battle. 
The simplicity of the ancient Greeks rendered 
them virtuous ; and the establishment of the 
Olympic games, in particular, where the noble 
reward of the conqueror was a laurel crown, con- 
tributed to their aggrandizement, and made them 
ambitious of fame, and not the slaves of riches. 
The austerity of their laws, and the education of 
their youth, particularly at Lacedaemon, ren- 
dered them brave and active, insensible to bodily 

? ain, fearless and intrepid in the time of danger. 

he celebrated battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale sufficiently show 
what superiority the courage of a little army can 
obtain over millions of undisciplined barbarians. 
After many signal victories over the Persians, 
they became elated with their success ; and when 
they found no one able to dispute their power 
abroad, they turned their arms one against the 
other, and leagued with foreign states to destroy 
the most flourishing of their cities. The Mes- 
senian and Peloponnesian wars are examples of 
the dreadful calamities which arise from civil dis- 
cord and long prosperity, and the success with 
which the gold and the sword of Philip and of his 
son corrupted and enslaved Greece, fatally proved 
that when a nation becomes indolent and dissi- 
pated at home, it ceases to be respectable in the 
eyes of the neighbouring states. The annals of 
Greece, however, abound with singular proofs of 
heroism and resolution. The bold retreat of the 
10,000, who had assisted Cyrus against his 
brother Artaxerxes, reminded their countrymen 
of their superiority over all other nations ; and 
taught Alexander that the conquest of the east 
might be effected with a handful of Grecian sol- 
diers. While the Greeks rendered themselves so 
illustrious by their military exploits, the arts and 
sciences were assisted by conquest, and received 
fresh lustre from the application and industry of 
their professors. The labours of the learned were 
received with admiration, and the merit of a com- 
position was determined by the applause or 
disapprobation of a multitude. Their generals 
were orators ; and eloquence seemed to be so 
nearly connected with the military profession. 
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that he was despised by his soldiers who could 
not address them upon any emergency with a 
spirited and well-delivered oration. The learning 
as well as the virtues of Socrates procured him a 
name ; and the writings of Aristotle have, per- 
haps, gained him a more lasting fame than all the 
conquests and trophies of his royal pupil. Such 
were the occupations and accomplishments of the 
Greeks. Their language became almost universal, 
and their country was the receptacle of the 
youths of the neighbouring states, where they 
imbibed the principles of liberty and moral 
virtue. The Greeks planted several colonies, and 
totally peopled the western coasts of Asia Minor. 
In the eastern parts of Italy there were also many 
settlements made ; and the country received 
from its Greek inhabitants the name of Magna 
Graecia. For some time Greece submitted to the 
yoke of Alexander and his successors ; and at 
last, after a spirited though ineffectual struggle 
in the Achaean league, it fell under the power of 
Rome, and became one of its dependent pro- 
vinces, governed by a proconsul. 

Graecia magna, a part of Italy where the 
Greeks planted colonies, whence the name. Its 
boundaries are very uncertain ; some say that it 
extended on the southern parts of Italy, and 
others suppose that Magna Graecia comprehended 
only Campania and Lucania. To these some add 
Sicily, which was likewise peopled by Greek 
colonies. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 64. — Strab., &c. 
Graecinus, a senator put to death by Caligula, 
because he refused to accuse Sejanus, &c. Seme, 
de Benef. 2. 

Graecus, a man from whom some suppose that 
Greece received its name. Afistot. 

Grains, an inhabitant of Greece. 

Grampius mons (properly Graupius mons), the 
Grampian mountains in Scotland. Tacit. Agric.29. 
Granicus, a river of Bithynia, famous for the 
battle fought there between the armies of Alex- 
ander and Darius, May 22nd, 334 B.C., when 

600.000 Persians were defeated by 30,000 Mace- 
donians. Diod. xy.—Phit. in Alex. — Justin . — 
Curt. 4, c. I. 

Granius Petronius, an officer who, being 
taken by Pompey’s generals, refused the life 
which was tendered to him ; observing that 
Caesar’s soldiers received not, but granted, life. 

He killed himself. Plut. in Caes. A quaestor 

whom Sulla had ordered to be strangled, only one 

day before he died a natural death. Plut. ^A 

son of the wife of Marius, by a former husband. 

Quintus, a man intimate with Crassus and 

other illustrious men of Rome, whose vices he 
lashed with an unsparing hand. Cic, Brut. 43 & 
46. Or at. 2, c. 60. 

Gratiae, three goddesses, Vid. Charites. 
GrStianus, a native of Pannonia, father of the 
emperor Valentinian I. He was raised to the 
throne, though only eight years old ; and after 
he had reigned for some time conjointly with his 
father, he became sole emperor in the i6th year 
of his age. He soon after took, as his imperial 
colleague, Theodosius, whom he appointed over 
the eastern parts of the empire, courage in 
the field was as remarkable as his love of learning 
and fondness for philosophy. He slaughtered 

30.000 Germans in a battle, and supported the 
^ttering state by his pinidence and intrepidity. 
His enmity to the Pagan superstition of his sub- 
jects proved his ruin; and Maximinus, who 
undertook the defence of the worship of Jupiter 
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and of all the gods, was joined by an infinite 
number of discontented Romans, and met Gratian 
near Paris in Gaul. Gratian was forsaken by his 
troops in the field of battle, and was murdered by 
the rebels, A.D. 38^, in the 24th year of his age. 

A Roman soldier, invested with the imperial 

purple by the rebellious army in Britain, in oppo- 
sition to Honorius. He was assassinated four 
months after by those very troops to whom he 
owed his elevation, A.D. 407. 

Gratidia, a woman at Neapolis, called Canidia 
by Horace, epod. 3. 

Oration, a giant killed by Diana. 

Gratius Faliscus, a Latin poet contemporary 
with Ovid, and mentioned only by him among the 
more ancient authors. He wrote a poem on 
coursing, called Cynegeticon, much commended 
for its elegance and perspicuity, Ovid, Pont. 4, d. 
16, V. 34. 

Graupius mons. Vid. Grampius mons. 

Gravii, a people of Spain. Itdl. 3, v. 366. 
Grd.viscae, now Etenio di Si. A ugustino, a mari- 
time town of Etruria, which assisted Aeneas 
against Tumus. The air was unwholesome, on 
account of the marshes and stagnant waters in its 
neighbourhood. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 184. — Liv, 40, 1 
c. 29. 1. 41, c. 16. 

Gravius, a Roman knight of Puteoli, killed at 
Dyrrhachium, &c. Caes. Bell. Civ. 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus, a disciple of Ori- 
gen, who afterwards became bishop of Neocaesarea, 
the place of his birth. He died A.D. 266, and it is 
said he left only 17 idolaters in his diocese, where 
he had found only 17 Christians. Of his works, 
are extant his congratulatory oration to Origen, 
a canonical epistle, and other treatises in Greek. 

Nazianzen, surnamed the Divine, was bishop 

of Constantinople, which he resigned on its being 
disputed. His writings rival those of the most 
celebrated orators of Greece in eloquence, sublim- 
ity, and variety. His sermons are more for philo- 
sophers than common hearers, but replete with 
seriousness and devotion. Erasmus said that he 
was afraid to translate his works, from the appre- 
hension of not transfusing into another language 
the vigour and acumen of his style, and the state- 
liness and happy diction of the whole. He died 
A.D. 389. A bishop of Nyssa. His style is re- 

presented as allegorical and affected ; and he has 
been accused of mixing philosophy too much with 
theology. His writings consist of commentaries 
on scripture, moral discourses, sermons on mys- 
teries, dogmatical treatises, panegyrics on saints. 

He died A.D. 396. Magnus, or the Great, was 

bom in Rome c. 540, son of a patrician named 
Gordianus. On his father’s death he used the 
wealth lie inherited for religious purposes, and 
entered a monastery at Rome founded by himself. 
He was chosen Pope in 590 on the death of Pela- 
gius II., and is remembered for sending the monk 
Augustine to convert the English. His writings 
include many sermons and letters, and the Book of 
Pastoral Care, which was Englished by Alfred the 
Great. He died in 604. 

Griniies, a people among the Batavians Tacit. 
Hist. 5, c. 10. 

Grosphus, a man distinguished as much for his 
probity as his riches, to whom Horace addressed 
2 od. 16. , 

Grudii, a people tributary to the Nervii, sup- 
posed to have inhabited the country near Toumai 
or Bruges in Flanders. Caes. Bell. G. 5, c. 38, 

Grumentum, now Armento, an inland town of 
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Lucania on the river Aciris. Liv. 23, c. 37. 1 - 27 > 
c. 41. 

Gryllus, a son of Xenophon, who killed Epa- 
minondas, and was himself slain, at the battle of 
Mantinea, 363 B.C. His father was offering a 
sacrifice when he received the news of his death, 
and he threw down the garland which was on his 
head ; but he replaced it when he heard that the 
enemy’s general had fallen by his hands ; and he 
observed, that his death ought to be c^ebrated 
with every demonstration of joy, rather than of 

lamentation. Aristot. — Pans. 8, c. ii, &C.-; 

One of the companions of Ulysses, changed into 
a swine by Circe. It is said that he refused to be 
restored to his human shape, and preferred the 
indolence and inactivity of this squalid animal. 

Gr3m§um, or Grynium, a town near Cla- 
zomenae, where Apollo had a temple with an 
oracle, on account of which he is called Grynaeus. 
Strab. 13. — Virg. Eel. 6, v. 72. Aen. 4, v. 345. 

Gryneus, one of the Centaurs, who fought 
against the Lapithae, &c. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 260. 
Gyarus, or Gyaros, an island in the Aegean 
sea, near Delos. The Romans were wont to send 
their culprits there. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 407. 

Gyas, one of the companions of Aeneas, who 
distinguished himself at the games exhibited after 
the death of Anchises in Sicily. Virg. Aen. 5, 
v. 1 1 8, &c. A part of the territories of Syra- 
cuse, in the possession of Dionysius. A Rutul- 

ian, son of Melampus, killed by Aeneas in Italy. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 318. 

Gj^gaeus, a lake of Lydia, 40 stadia from Sardis. 
Propert. 3, el. ii, v. 18. 

Gy6e» a maid of Parysatis. 

Gyges, or Gyes, a son of Coelus and Terra, 
represented as having 50 heads and 100 hands. 
He, with his brothers, made war against the gods, 
and was afterwards punished in Tartarus. Ovid. 

Trist. 4, d. 7, v. 18. A Lydian, to whom 

Candaules king of the country showed his wife 
naked. The queen was so incensed at this 
instance of imprudence and infirmity in her hus- 
band, that she ordered Gyges either to prepare 
for death himself, or to murder Candaules. He 
chose the latter, and married the queen, and 
ascended the vacant throne, about 718 years 
before the Christian era. He was the first of the 
Mermnadae who reigned in Lydia. He reigned 
38 years, and distinguished himself by the im- 
mense presents which he made to the oracle of 
Delphi. According to Plato, Gyges descended 
into a chasm of the earth, where he found a 
brazen horse, whose sides he opened, and saw 
within the body the carcase of a man of un- 
common size, from whose finger he took a famous 
brazen ring. This ring, when put on his finger, 
rendered him invisible ; and by means of its 
virtue, he introduced himself to the queen, mur- 
dered her husband, and married her, and usurped 
the crown of Lydia. Herodot. i, c. 8. — Plut. Dial. 
10, de rep. — Val. Max. 7, c. i.—Cic. Offic, 3, 9. 

A man killed by Turnus in his wars with 

Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 762. >A beautiful 

boy of Cnidos in the age of Horace. Horat. 2, 
od. 5, V. 30. „ r- T. 

Gylippus, a Lacedaemonian sent, 414 B.C., by 
his countrymen to assist Syracuse against the 
Athenians. He obtained a great victory over 
Nicias and Demosthenes, the enemy’s generals, 
and obliged them to surrender. He accompanied 
Lysander in his expedition against Athens, and 
was present at the taking of that celebrated town. 
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After the fall of Athens, he was entrusted by the 
conqueror with the money which had been taken 
in, the plunder, which amounted to 1500 talents. 
As he conveyed it to Sparta, he had the meanness 
to unsew the bottom of the bags which contained 
it, and secreted about 300 talents. His theft was 
discovered ; and to avoid the punishment which 
he deserved, be fled from his country, and by this 
act of meanness tarnished the glory of his vic- 
torious actions. TibuU. 4, d. i, v. 199. — Pint, in 

Nicid, An Arcadian in the Rutulian war. 

Virg, Am. 12, v. 272. 

Gymnasia, a large city near Colchis. Died. 14. 

Gymnasium, a place among the Greeks, where 
all the public exercises were performed, and 
where not only wrestlers and dancers exhibited, 
but also philosophers, poets, and rhetoricians re- 
peated their compositions. The laborious exer- 
cises of the Gymnasium were running, leaping, 
throwing the quoit, wrestling, and boxing, which 
was called by the Greeks ffeVraeXov, and by the 
Romans quinqueriium. In riding, the athlete led a 
horse, on which he sometimes was mounted, con- 
ducting another by the bridle, and jumping from 
the one upon the other. Whoever came first to 
the goal and jumped with the greatest agility, 
obtained the prize. In running afoot the atWetes 
were sometimes armed, and he who came first was 
declared victorious. Leaping was a useful exer- 
cise ,* its primary object was to teach the soldiers 
to jump over ditches, and to pass over eminences 
during a siege, or in the field of battle. In throw- 
ing the quoit or javelin, the prize was adjudged 
to him who threw it furthest. The quoits were 
made either with wood, stone, or metal. The 
wrestlers employed all their dexterity to bring 
their adversary to the ground, and the boxers had 
their hands armed with gauntlets, l^n wrestling 
and boxing, the athletes were often naked, 
whence the word Gymnasium. They anointed 
themselves with oil to brace their limbs, and to 
render their bodies slippery and more difficult to 
be grasped. PHn. 2, ep. ry. — C. Nep. 20, c. 5. 

Gymnesiae, two islands near the Iberus in the 
Mediterranean, called Baleares by the Greeks. 
Pint. 5, c. 8. — Strab. ?. 

Gymnetes, a people of Ethiopia, who lived 
almost naked. Plin. 5> c. 8. 

Gymniae, a town of Colchis. Xenoph. Anab. 4. 

Gymnosophistae, a certain sect of philosophers 
in India, who, according to some, placed their 
summum bonum in pleasure, and their summum 
medum in pain. They lived naked, as their name 
implies, and for 37 years they exposed themselves 
in the open air, to the heat of the sun, the in- 
demency of the seasons, and the coldness of the 
night. They were often seen in the fields fixing 
their eyes full upon the disc of the sun from the 
time of its rising till the hour of its setting. 
Sometimes they stood whole days upon one foot 
in burning sand without moving, or showing any 
concern for what surrounded them. Alexander 
was astonished at the sight of a sect of men who 
seemed to despise bodily pain, and who inured 
themselves to suffer the greatest tortures without 
uttering a groan, or expressing any marks of fear. 
The conqueror condescended to visit them, and 
his astonishment was increased when he saw one 
of them ascend a burning pile with firmness and 
unconcern, to avoid the infirmities of old age, and 
stand upright on one leg and unmoved, whilst the 
flames surrounded him on every side. Vid. 
'”'»lanus Th# Brachmanes were a branch of 'the 


sect of the Gymnosophistae. Vid. Brachmanes. 
Strab. 15, &c. — Plin. 7, c. 2. — Cic. Tusc. 5. — 
Lucan. 3, v. 240. — Curt. 8, c. 9. — Dion, 

Gynaeceas, a woman said to have been the 
wife of Faunus, and the mother of Bacchus and 
of Midas. 

Gynaecothoenas, a name of Mars at Tegea, on 
account of a sacrifice offered by the women with- 
out the assistance of the men, who were not per- 
mitted to appear at this religious ceremony. 
Paus. 8, c. 48. 

Gyndes, now Zeindeh, a river of Assyria, falling 
into the Tigris. When Cyrus marched against 
Babylon, his army was stopped by this river, in 
which one of his favourite horses was drowned. 
This so irritated the monarch that he ordered the 
river to be conveyed into 360 different channels 
by his army, so that after this division it hardly 
reached the knee. Herodot. i, c. 189 & 202. 

Gytheum, a seaport town of Laconia, at the 
mouth of the Eurotas in Peloponnesus, built by 
Hercules and Apollo, who had there desisted from 
their quarrels. The inhabitants were called 
Gytheatae. Cic. Offic. 3, c. ii. 


H 

Habis, a king of Spain, who first taught his 
subjects agriculture, &c. Justin. 44, c. 4. 

Hades. Vid. Ades. 

Hadrianopdlis, a town of Thrace, on the 

Hebrus. Another in Aetolia, ^in Pisidia, 

in Bithynia. 

Hadrianus, the 15 th emperor of Rome. He is 
represented as an active, learned, and accom- 
plished man, and a great traveller. He came to 
Britain, where he built a wall between the 
modem towns of Carlisle and Newcastle, 80 miles 
long, to protect the Britons from the incursions 
of the Caledonians. He killed in battle 500,000 
Jews who had rebelled, and built a city on the 
ruins of Jerusalem, which he called Aelia. His 
memo^ was so retentive, that he remembered 
every incident of his life, and knew all the soldiers 
of his army by name. He was the first emperor 
who wore a long beard, and this he did to hide 
the warts on his face. His successors followed 
his example, not through necessity but for orna- 
ment. Hadrian went always bareheaded, and' in 
long marches generally travelled on foot. In the 
beginning of his reign, he followed the virtues of 
his adopted father and predecessor Trajan ; he 
remitted all arrears due to his treasury for 16 
years, and publicly burnt the account-books, that 
his word inight not be suspected. His peace with 
the Parthians proceeded from a wish of punish- 
ing the other enemies of Rome, more than from 
the effects of fear. The travels of Hadrian were 
not for the display of imperial pride, but to see 
whether justice was distributed impartially : and 
public favour was courted by a condescending 
behaviour, and the meaner familiarity of bathing 
with the common people. It is said that he 
wished to enrol Christ among the gods of Rome ; 
but his apparent lenity towards the Christians 
was disproved, by the erection of a statue to 
Jupiter on the supposed site of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, and one to Venus on mount Calvary. 
The weight of his diseases became intolerable. He 
attempted to destroy himself; and when pre- 
vented, he exclaimed that the lives of other# 
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were in his hands, but not his own. He wrote 
an account of his life, and published it under the 
name of one of his domestics. He died of a 
dysentery at Baiae, July loth, A.D. 138, in the 
72nd year of his age, after a reign of 21 years. 
The verses which he wrote in his last illness are 
weU known — “ animula vagula blandula.^' Dio. 

An of6cer of LucuUus. Plut. in Luc. A 

rhetorician of Tyre in the age of M. Antoninus, 
who wrote seven books of metamorphoses, 

besides other treatises now lost. C. Fabius, a 

praetor in Africa, who was burnt by the people 
of Utica for conspiring with the slaves. Cic. 
Verr. i, c. 27. 1 . 5, c. 26. 

Hadriatlcum mare. Vid. Adriaticmn. 

Haedui. Vid. Aedui. 

Haemon, a Theban youth, son of Creon, who 
was so captivated with the beauty of Antigone, 
that he i^ed himself on her tomb, when he 
heard that she had been put to death by his 

father’s orders. Propert. 2, el. 8, v. 21. ^-A 

Rutulian engaged in the wars of Turnus. Virg. 

Aen. 9, V. 685. A friend of Aeneas against 

Turnus. He was a native of Lycia. Id. 10, 
V. 126, 

Haemdnia, a general name for the northern 
parts of Greece. 

Haemus, a mountain which separates Thrace 
from Thessaly, so high that from its top are 
visible the Euxine and Adriatic seas, though this, 
however, is denied by Strabo. It receives its 
name from Haemus son of Boreas and Orithyia, 
who married Rhodope, and was changed into 
this mountain for aspiring to divine honours. 
Sirab. 7, p. 313. — Plin. 4, c. ii. — Ovid. Met. 6, 

V. 87. A stage-player. Juv. 3, v. 99. 

Hages, a brother of King Porus, who opposed 

Alexander, &c. Curt. 8, c. 5 & 14. One of j 

Alexander’s flatterers. A man of Cyzicus, 

killed by Pollux. Place. 3, v. 191. 

Hagnagora, a sister of Aristomenes. Paus. _ 

Hagno, a nymph. A fountain of Arcadia. 

Paus. 8, c. 38. 

Halaesus, or HalSsus, a son of Agameinnon 
by Briseis or Clytemnestra. When he was driven 
from home, he came to Italy, and settled on 
mount Massicus in Campania, where he buUt 
Falisci, and afterwards assisted Turnus against 
Aeneas. He was killed by Pallas. Virg. Aen. 7, 

V. 724. 1 . 10, V, 352. A river near Colophon in 

Asia Minor. Plin. 5, c. 29. 

Halala, a village at the foot of mount Taurus. 
Halcydne. Vid. Alcyone. 

Halentum, a town at the north of Sicily. Cic. 
Verr. 3, c. 43. 1 . 4, c. 23. 

Halesa, a town of Sicily. Cic. Verr. 2, c. 7. 
Fam. 13, ep. 32. 

Halesius, a mountain and river near Aetna, 
where Proserpine was gathering flowers when she 
was carried away by Pluto. Colum. 

TffqHa, one of the Nereides, Apollod. A 

festival at Rhodes in honour of the sun. 
Haliacmon, a river which separates Thessaly 
from Macedonia, and falls into the Sinus Ther- 
maicus. Caes. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 36. — Plin. 31, c. a. — 
Herodot. 7, c. 127. , , ^ 

Haliartus, a town of Boeotia, founded by 
Haliartus the son of Thersander. The monuments 
of Pandion king of Athens, and of Lysander the 
Lacedaemonian general, were seen in that town. 

Liv. 42, c. 44 & Gs.^Paus. 9, c. 32. ^A town 

of Peloponnesus. 

Halicarnassus, now Bodroun, a maritime city 


I of Caria, in Asia Minor, where the mausoleum, 
one of the seven wonders of the world, was 
1 erected. It was the residence of the sovereigns 
i of Caria, and was celebrated for having given 
birth to Herodotus, Dionysius, Heraclitus, &c. 
Maxim. Tyr. 35. — Vitruv. de Arch. — Diod. 17. — 
Herodot. 2, c. 178. — Sirab. 14. — Liv. 27, c. 10 & 
16. 1. 33, c. 20. 

Halicyae, a town of Sicily, near LHybaeum, 
now Saleme. Plin. 3, c. 8. — Cic. Verr. 2, c. 33. — 
Diod. 14. 

Halieis, a town of Argolis. 

Halimede, a Nereid. 

Halirrhotius, a son of Neptune and Euryte, 
who ravished Alcippe daughter of Mars, because 
she slighted bis addresses. This violence offended 
Mars, and he killed the ravisher. Neptune cited 
Mars to appear before the tribunal of justice to 
answer for the murder of his son. The cause was 
tried at Athens, in a place which has been called 
from thence Areopagus F.\py]s, Mars, and Trayos, 
village), and the murderer was acquitted. Apol- 
lod. 3, c. 14. — Paus. I, c. 21. 

Halithersus, an old man, who foretold to Pene- 
lope's suitors the return of Ulysses, and their own 
destruction. Homer. Od. i. 

Halius, a son of Alcinous, famous for his skill 

in dancing. Homer. Od. 8, v. 120 & 360. A 

Trojan, who came with Aeneas into Italy, where 
he was killed by Turnus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 767. 
Halizdnes, a people of Paphlagonia. Sirab. 14. 
Halmus, a son of Sisj-phus, father of Chry- 
sogone. He reigned in Orchomenos. Paus. 9, 
c. 35 - 

Halmydessus, a town of Thrace. Mela, 2, 
c. 2. 

Halocrates, a son of Hercules and Olympusa. 
Apollod. 

Haione, an island of Propontis, opposite Cyzi- 
cus. Plin. 5, c. 31- ^ 

Halonndsus, an island on the coast of Mace- 
donia, at the bottom of the Sinus Thermal cus. 
It was inhabited only by women, who had 
slaughtered all the males, and they defended 
themselves against an invasion. Mela, z, c. 7. 
Haldtia, a festival in Tegea. Paus. 

Haldtus, a eunuch, who used to taste the meat 
of Claudius. He poisoned the emperor’s food by 
order of Agrippina. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 66. 

Halus, a city of Achaia, of Thessaly, of 

Parthia. , . , ^ 1. 

H^lyaeetus, a man changed into a bird of the 
same name. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 176. 

Halyattes. Vid. Alyattes. 

Halycus, now Platani, a river at the south of 
Sicily. 

Halys, now Kizil-ermak, a river of Asia Minor, 
rising in Cappadocia, and falling into the Euxine 
sea. It received its name dirb tov dAd; from 
salt, because its waters are of a salt and bitter 
taste, from the nature of the soil over which they 
flow. It is famous for the defeat of Croesus king 
of Lydia, who was misled by the ambiguous 
words of the Delphic oracle : 

Kpot<roy 'AXtiv fitd/ 3 as StaXvcret. 

If Croesus passes over the Halys, he shall destroy 
a great empire. 

That empire was his own. Cic. de Div. 2 c. 56. — 
Curt. 4, c. II. — Sirab. xz.— Lucan. 3, v. 272. — 

Herodot. i, c. 28.' A man of Cyzicus, killed by 

PoUux, Val. FI. 3 » V. 157. 

Halyzia, a town of Epirus near the Achelous, 
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where the Athenians obtained a naval victory 
over the Lacedaemonians. 

Hamadry^des, nymphs who lived in the 
country, and presided over trees, with which 
they were said to live and die. Virg, Eel. lo. — 
Ovid. Met. i, v. 647. 

Hamae, a town of Campania near Cumae Liv. 
23, c. 25. 

Hamaxia, a city of Cilicia. 

Hamilcar, a Carthaginian general of great elo- 
quence and cunning, surnamed Rhodanus. When 
the Athenians were afraid of Alexander, Hamil- 
car went to his camp, gained his confidence, and 
secretly transmitted an account of all his schemes 

to Athens. Trogus, 21, c, 6. A Carthaginian, 

whom the Syracusans called to their assistance 
against the tyrant Agathocles, who besieged their 
city. Hamilcar soon after favoured the interest 
of Agathocles, for which he was accused at 
Carthage. He died in Syracuse, 309 B.C. Diod. 

20. — Justin. 22, c. 2 & 3. A Carthaginian, 

surnamed Barca, father of the celebrated Han- 
nibal. He was general in Sicily during the first 
Punic war ; and after a peace had been made 
with the Romans, he quelled a rebellion of slaves, 
who had besieged Carthage, and taken many 
towns of Africa, and rendered themselves so 
formidable to the Carthaginians that they begged 
and obtained assistance from Rome. After this, 
he passed into Spain with his son Hannibal, who 
was but nine years of age, and laid the founda- 
tion of the town of Barcelona. He was killed in 
a battle against the Vettones, 237 B.C. He had 
formed the plan of an invasion of Italy, by cross- 
ing the Alps, which his son afterwards carried 
into execution. His great enmity to the Romans 
was the cause of the second Punic war. He used 
to say of his three sons, that he kept three lions 
to devour the Roman power. C. Nep. in Vitd . — 

Liv. 21, c. 1. — Polyb. 2. — Plut. in Hannib. A 

Carthaginian general, who assisted the Insubres 
against Rome, and was taken by Cn. Cornelius. 

Liv. 32, c. 30. 1 . 33, c. 8. A son of Hanno, 

defeated in Sicily by Gelon, the same day that 
Xerxes was defeated at Salamis by Themistocles. 
He burnt himself, that his body might not be 
found among the slain. Sacrifices were offered 
to him. HerodoL 7, c. 165, &c. 

H&millus, an infamous debauchee. Juv. 10, 
V. 224. 

Hammon, the Jupiter of the Africans. Vid. 
Ammon. 

Hannibal, a celebrated Carthaginian general, 
son of Hamilcar. He was educated in his father’s 
camp, and inured from his early years to the 
labours of the field. He passed into Spain when 
nine years old, and, at the request of his father, 
took a solemn oath that he would never be at 
peace with the Romans. After his father’s death, 
he was appointed over the cavalry in Spain ; and 
some time after, upon the death of Hasdrubal, he 
was invested with the command of all the armies 
of Carthage, though not yet in the 25th year of 
his age. In three years of continual success, he 
subdued all the nations of Spain which opposed 
the Carthaginian power, and took Saguntum 
after a siege of eight months. This city was in 
alliance with the Romans, and its fall was the 
cause of the second Punic war, which Hannibal 
prepared to support with all the courage and 
prudence of a consummate general. He levied 
three large armies, one of which he sent to Africa ; 
he left another in Spain, and marched at the head 


of the third towards Italy. This army some have 
calculated at 20,000 foot and 6000 horse ; others 
say that it consisted of 100,000 foot and 20,000 
horse. Liv. 21, c. 38. He came to the Alps 
which were deemed almost inaccessible, and had 
never been passed over before him but by Her- 
cules, and after much trouble he gained the top in 
nine days. He conquered the uncivilized inhabi- 
tants that opposed his passage, and, after the 
amazing loss of 30,000 men, made his way so easy, 
by softening the rocks with fire and vinegar, that 
even his armed elephants descended the moun- 
tains without danger or difficulty, where a man, 
disencumbered of his arms, could not walk before 
in safety. He was opposed by the Romans as 
soon as he entered Italy ; and after he had 
defeated P. Com. Scipio and Sempronius, near 
the Rhone, the Po, and fhe Trebia, he crossed 
the Apennines and invaded Etruria. He de- 
feated the army of the consul Flaminius near 
lake Trasimene, and soon after met the two con- 
suls C. Terentius and L. Aemilius. His army 
consisted of 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse, when 
he engaged the Romans at the celebrated battle 
of Cannae. The slaughter was so great, that no 
less than 40,000 Romans were killed, and the 
conqueror made a bridge with the dead carcases ; 
and as a sign of his victory, he sent to Carthage 
three bushels of gold rings which had been taken 
from 5630 Roman knights slain in the battle. 
Had he, immediately after the battle, marched 
his army to the gates of Rome, it must have 
yielded amidst the general consternation, if we 
believe the opinions of some writers ; but his 
delay gave the enemy spirit and boldness, and 
when at last he approached the walls, he was 
informed that the piece of ground on which his 
army then stood was selling at a high price in 
the Roman forum. After hovering for some 
time round the city, he retired to Capua, where 
the Carthaginian soldiers soon forgot to conquer 
in the pleasures and riot of this luxurious city. 
From that circumstance it has been said, and 
with propriety, that Capua was his Cannae. 
After the battle of Cannae the Romans became 
more cautious, and when the dictator Fabius 
Maximus had defied the artifice as well as the 
valour of Hannibal, they began to look for better 
times. Mdrcellus, who succeeded Fabius in the 
field, first taught the Romans that Hannibal was 
not invincible. After many important debates 
in the senate, it was decreed that war should be 
carried into Africa, to remove Hannibal from 
the gates of Rome ; and Scipio, who was the 
first proposer of the plan, was empowered to put 
it into execution. When Carthage saw the enemy 
on her coasts, she recalled Hannibal from Italy ; 
and that great general is said to have left, with 
tears in his eyes, a country which during 16 years 
he had kept under continual alarms, and which 
he could almost call his own. He and Scipio met • 
near Carthage, and after a parley, in which 
neither would give the preference to his enemy, 
they determined to come to a general engage- 
ment. The battle was fought near Zama : Scipio 
made a great slaughter of the enemy, 20,000 were 
killed, and the same number made prisoners. 
Hannibal, after he had lost the day, fled to 
Adrumetum. Soon after this decisive battle, the 
Romans granted peace to Carthage, on hard con- 
ditions; and afterwards Hannibal, who was 
jealous and apprehensive of the Roman power, 
fled to Syria, to king Antiochus, whom he advised 
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to make war against Rome, and lead an army 
into the heart of Italy. Antiochus distrusted the 
fidelity of Hannibal, and was conquered by the 
Romans, who granted him peace on the condition 
of his delivering their mortal enemy into their 
hands. Hannibal, who was apprised of this, left 
the court of Antiochus, and fled to Prusias king 
of Bithynia. He encouraged him to declare war 
against Rome, and even assisted him in weaken- 
ing the i>ower of Eumenes king of Pergamus, who 
was in alliance with the Romans. The senate 
received intelligence that Hannibal was in 
Bithynia, and immediately sent ambassadors, 
amongst whom was L. Q. Flaminius, to demand 
him of Prusias. The king was unwilling to betray 
Hannibal and violate the laws of hospitality, but 
at the same time he dreaded the power of Rome. 
Hannibal extricated him from his embarrass- 
ment, and when he heard that his house was 
besieged on every side, and all means of escape 
fruitle», he took a dose of poison, which he 
always carried with him in a ring on his finger ; 
and as he breathed his last, he exclaimed, 
Solvamus diuturnd cur a populum Romanum, 
guando mortem senis expectare tongum censet. He 
died in his 70th year, according to some, about 
182 B.C. That year was famous for the death 
of the three greatest generals of the age, Han- 
nibal, Scipio, and Philopoemen. The death of so 
formidable a rival was the cause of great re- 
joicing in Rome ; he had always been a professed 
enemy to the Roman name, and ever endeav- 
oured to destroy its power. If he shone in the 
field, he also distinguished himself by his studies. 
He was taught Greek by Sosilus, a Lacedae- 
monian, and he even wrote some books in that 
language on different subjects. It is remarkable 
that the life of Hannibal, whom the Romans 
wished so many times to destroy by perfidy, was 
never attempted by any of his soldiers or country- 
men. He made himself as conspicuous in the 
government of the state as at the head of armies, 
and though his enemies reproached him with the 
rudeness of laughing in the Carthaginian senate, 
while every senator was bathed in tears for the 
misfortune's of the country, Hannibal defended 
himself by saying that he, who had been bred 
all his life in a camp, ought to be dispensed from 
all the more polished feelings of a capital. He 
was so apprehensive for his safety, that when he 
was in Bithynia his house was fortified like a 
castle, and on every side there were secret doors 
which could give immediate escape if his life was 
ever attempted. When he quitted Italy, and 
embarked on board a vessel for Africa, he so 
strongly suspected the fidelity of his pilot, who 
told him that the lofty mountain which appeared 
at a distance was a promontory of Sicily, that he 
killed him on the spot ; and when he was con- 
vinced of his fatal error, he gave a magnificent 
burial to the man whom he had so falsely mur- 
dered, and called the promontory by his name. 
The labours which he sustained, and the in- 
clemency of the weather to which he exposed 
himself in crossing the Alps, so weakened one of 
his eyes, that he ever after lost the use of it. 
The Romans have celebrated the humanity of 
Hannibal, who, after the battle of Cannae, sought 
the body of the fallen consul amidst the heaps of 
slain, and honoured it with a funeral becoming 
the dignity of Rome. He performed the same 
friendly offices to the remains of Marcellus and 
Tib. Gracchus, who had fallen in battle. He 


often blamed the unsettled measures of his coun- 
try ; and when the enemy had thrown into his 
camp the head of his brother Hasdrubal, who 
had been conquered as he came from Spain with 
a reinforcement into Italy, Hannibal said that 
the Carthaginian arms would no longer meet 
with their usual success. Juvenal, in speaking 
of Hannibal, observes that the ring which caused 
his death made a due atonement to the Romans 
for the many thousand rings which had been sent 
to Carthage from the battle of Cannae. Han- 
nibal, when in Spain, married a woman of Castulo. 
The Romans entertained such a high opinion of 
him as a commander, that Scipio, who conquered 
him, calls him the greatest general that ever 
lived, and gives the second rank to Pyrrhus the 
Epirot, and places himself the next to these in 
merit and abilities. It is plain that the failure 
of Hannibal’s expedition in Italy did not arise 
from his neglect, _ but from that of his country- 
men, who gave him no assistance ; far from imi- 
tating their enemies of Rome, who even raised 
in one year 18 legions to oppose the formidable 
Carthaginian. Livy has painted the character of 
Hannibal like an enemy, and it is much to be 
lamented that this celebrated historian has ■with- 
held the tribute due to the merits and virtues 
of the greatest of generals. C. Nep. in Vita . — 
Liv. 21, 22, &c. —Plvt. in Flamin. &c. — Justin. 
32, c. 4. — Sil.Ital. I, &c. — Appian. — Florus, 2 & 3. 
— Polyb. — Diod. — Juv. 10, v. 159, &c. — Val. Max, 

— Horat. 4, od. 4, epod. 16. The son of the 

great Hannibal, was sent by Himilco to Lily- 
baeum, which was besieged by the Romans, to 

keep the Sicilians in their duty. Polyb, r. A 

Carthaginian general, son of Hasdrubal, com- 
monly called of Rhodes, above 160 years before 
the birth of the great Hannibal. Justin. 19, c. 2. 

— Xenoph. Hist. Graec. A son of Cisco and 

grandson of Hamilcar, sent by the Carthaginians 
to the assistance of Aegista, a town of Sicily. 
He was overpowered by Hermocrates, an exiled 

Sjracusan. Justin. 22 & 23. A Carthaginian, 

sumamed Senior. He was conquered by the 
consul C. Sulpit. Paterculus in Sardinia, and hung 
on a cross by his countrymen for bis ill success. 

Hanno, a Carthaginian general conquered in 
Spain by Scipio, and sent to Rome. He was son 
of Bomilcar, whom Hannibal sent privately over 
the Rhone to conquer the Gauls. Liv. 21, c. 27- 

A Carthaginian who taught birds to sing 

“ Hanno is a god,” after which he restored them 
to their native liberty ; but the birds lost with 
their slavery what they had been taught. Aelian. 

V. H. ult. lib. c. 30. A Carthaginian who 

wrote, in the Punic language, the account of a 
voyage which he had made round Africa. This 
book was translated into Greek, and is still 

extant. Vossius^ de Hist. Gr. 4. Another, 

banished from Carthage for taming a lion for his 
own amusement, which was interpreted as if he 
wished to aspire to sovereign power. Plin. 8, 
c. 16. This name was common, to many Car- 

thaginians who signalized themselves among theic 
countrymen during the Punic wars against Rome, 
and in their wars against the Sicilians, Liv. 26, 
27, &c. 

Harc&lo, a man famous for his knowledge of 
poisonous herbs, &:c. He touched the most 
venomous seipents and reptiles without receiving 
the smallest injury. Sil. i, v. 406. 

Harniatella, a town of the Bra^hmanes in 
India, taken by Alexander. Diod. 17. 
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TTaimatris, a town of Aeolia. . i. ! 

HarmcKSius, a friend of , , 
dd^ered his country from the i?® 

Pisistratidae, 510 B.C. Aristogiton. Th 

Athenians to reward the patriotism of these 1 
mustrious citizens, made a law that no one should 1 
ever bear the names of Anstogiton and Har- , 
S^Jdius. Herodot. 5. c. 34, c. 8.- . 

^■ffar Tnfinia. or Hermionea {Vid. Hermione), 
a^^Xr of Mars and Venus, who manned 
CadSfs It is said that Vulcan, to avenge the 
hSity of her mother, made her a present of a 
^tment dyed in all sorts of cnmes, which, m 
some measure, inspired all the 
with wickedness and impiety. Paus. 9, 
Harmdnides, a Trojan beloved by Minerva. 
He built the ships in which Pans earned away 

a general of Cyrus. He conquered 
Asia Minor after he had revolted from Astyages, 
who had cruelly forced him to eat the flesh of his 
Ton! became hi bad disobeyed his orders m not 
pVting to death the infant Cyrus. Herodot, i, 

r JOB — Justin, I, c. 5 & 6. A nver near 

Colchis. Diod, 14. „ 

Harp&lice. Vid, Harpal^e. t.'-o. nf 

Harpaiion, a son of Pylaemenes kino of 
PapSgonia, who assisted 
Trojan war, and was kdled by Merion. Horn, U. 

^Harpllus, a man entrusted with 
of Babylon by Alexander. His hopes 
ander would perish in his hmS 

dissipate, negHgent, and vicious. When he heard 
that the conqueror was returning with great m- 
sentment, he fled to Athens, where, with h^ 
money, he corrupted the orators, among whom 
was Demosthenes. When brought to If tice 
escaped with impunity to Crete, where he w^ at 
last assassinated by Thimbron, 325 B.C. 

in Phoc.—Diod. 17. A robber who sf rned 

the gods. Cic. 3, de Nat. D. A celebrated 

astronomer of Greece, 4®c B.C- 
HarpaiS^ce, the daughter of Harpalycus king of 
Thrace. Her mother died when she was but a 
child, and her father fed her with the milk of 
cows and mares, and inured her early to sustam 
the fatigues of hunting. When her father s king- 
dom was invaded by Neoptolemus the son of 
Achilles, she repelled and defeated the f <miy 
with manly courage. The death of her father, 
which happened soon after in a sedition, rendered 
her disconsolate ; she fled the society of mankind, 
and lived in the forests upon plunder and rapine. 
Every attempt to secure her proved fruitless, till 
her great swiftness was overcome by intercepting 
her with a net- After her death the people of tf 
country disputed their respective right to the 
possessions which she acquired by^ rapine, and 
they soon after appeased her spint by proper 
oblations on her tomb. Virg. Aen. i, v. 321 — 
Hygin. fab. 193 & 252.— —A beautiful virgin, 
daughter of Clymenus and Epicaste of Argos. 
Her father became enamoured of her, and gained 
her confidence, and enjoyed her conipany by 
means of her nurse, who introduced him as a 
stranger. Some time after she married Alastor; 
but the father’s passion became more violent and 
uncontrollable in his daughter’s absence, and he 
murdered her husband to bring her back to Argos. 
Harpalyce, inconsolable for the death of her hu^ 
band, and ashamed of' her father’s passion, which 


HAR 

was then made public, resolved to revenge her 
wrongs. She killed her younger brother, or, ac- 
cording to some, the fruit of her incest, and served 
it before her father. She begged the gods to 
remove her from the world, and she was changed 
into an owl, and Clymenus killed himself.^ Hygin. 

fab 253, &c, — Parthen. in Erot. A mistress of 

IpWclus son of Thestius. She .died through 
dWair on seeing herself despised by her lover. 
This mournful story was recorded m poetry, in 
the form of a dialogue called Harpalyce. Athen, 

^Harp&lj^cus, one of the companions of Aeneas, 

killed by Camilla. Virg. Aen. u, v. 675. ^The 

father of Harpalyce, king of part of Thrace. 
Harp^sa, a town of Caria. 

HarpSsus, a river of Caria. Liv. 38, c. 13. 
Harpder^tes, a divinity, supposed to be the 
same as Horns the son of Isis among the Egjm- 
tians. He is represented as holding one of his 
fingers on his mouth, and from thence he is called 
the god of silence, and intimates that the mys- 
teries of religion and philosophy ought never to 
be revealed to the people. The Romans placed 
his statues at the entrance of their temples. 
Caiul. 7s.—Varro de L. L. 4, c. 10. 

Harpocratlon, a Platonic philosopher of Argos, 

quoted and used by Stobaeus. A sophist, 

called also Aelius. ^Valerius, a rhetorician of 

Alexandria, author of a Lexicon on ten orators. 

Another, surnained Caius. , ,, , 

Harpyiae, winged monsters, who had the face 
of a woman, with the body of a vulture, and had 
their feet and fingers armed with sharp claws. 
They were three in number, Aello, Ocypete, and 
Celeno, daughters of Neptune and Terra. They 
were sent by Juno to plunder the tables of 
Phineus, whence they were driven to the islands 
called Strophades by Zethes and Calais. They 
emitted an infectious smell, and spoiled whatever 
they touched by their filth and excrements. 
They plundered Aeneas during his voyage 
towards Italy, and predicted many of the calami- 
ties which awaited him. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 212. 
1. 6, v. 289. — Hesiod. Theog. 265. 

L Harudes, a people of Germany. Caes. Beil. G. 

■ c. 31. ^ j 

L Haruspex, a soothsayer at Rome, who drew 
. omens by consulting the entrails of beasts that 
[ were sacrificed. The order of Haruspices was first 
r established at Rome by Romulus, and the first 
Haruspices were Tuscans by origin, as they were 
[ particularly famous in that branch of divination. 

They had received all their knowledge from a boy 
' named Tages, who, as was commonly reported, 
i sprang from a clod of earth. Vid. Tages. They 
r were originally three, but the Roman senate 
3 yearly sent six noble youths, or, according to 
3 others, twelve, to Etruria, to be instructed in all 
1 the mysteries of the art. The office of the 
c Haruspices consisted in observing these four par- 
- ticulars : the beast before it was sacrificed ; its 
entrails ; the flames which consumed the sacri- 
fice ; and the flour, frankincense, &c., which was 
i used. If the beast was led up to the altar with 
y difficulty, if it escaped from the conductor’s 
a hands, roared when it received the blow, or died 
; in agonies, the omen was unfortunate. But, on 
d the contrary, if it followed without compulsion, 
e received the blow without resistance, and died 
5. without groaning, and after much effusion of 
i- blood, the Haruspex foretold prosperity. When 
h the body of the victim was opened, each part was 
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scrupxilously examined. If anything was want- 
ing, if it had a double liver, or a lean heart, the 
omen was unfortunate. If the entrails fell from 
the hands of the Haruspex, or seemed besmeared 
with too much blood, or if no heart appeared, as 
for instance happened in the two victims which 
J. Caesar offered a little before his death, the 
omen was equally unlucky. When the flame was 
quickly kindled, and when it violently consumed 
the sacrifice, and arose pure and bright, and like 
a pyramid, without any paleness, smoke, spark- 
ling, or crackling, the omen was favourable. But 
the contrai^y augury was drawn when the fire was 
kindled with difficulty, and was extinguished 
before the sacrifice was totally consumed, or 
when it rolled in circles round the victim with 
intermediate spaces between the flames. In 
regard to the frankincense, meal, water, and wine, 
if there was any deficiency in the quantity, if the 
colour was different, or the quality was changed, 
or if anything was done with irregularity, it was 
deemed inauspicious. This custom of consulting 
the entrails of victims did not originate in Tus- 
cany, but it was in use among the Chaldeans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, &c., and the more enlightened 
part of mankind well knew how to render it sub- 
servient to their wishes or tyranny. Agesilaus, 
when in Egypt, raised the drooping spirits of his 
soldiers by a superstitious artifice. He secretly 
wrote in his hand the word vCktj, victory ^ in large 
characters, and holding the entrails of a victim 
in his hand till the impression was communicated 
to the flesh, he showed it to the soldiers, and 
animated them by observing that the gods signi- 
fied their approaching victories even by marking 
it in the body of the sacrificed animals. de 

Hasdriibal, a Carthaginian, son-m-law of 
Hamilcar. He distinguished himself in the 
Numidian war, and was appointed chief general 
on the death of his father-in-law, and for eight 
years presided with much prudence and valour 
over Spain, which submitted to his arms with 
cheerfulness. Here he laid the foundation of New 
Carthage, and saw it complete. To stop his pro- 
gress towards the east, the Romans, in a treaty 
with Carthage, forbade him to pass the Iberus, 
which was faithfully observed by the general. 
He was killed in the midst of his soldiers, 220 B.C., 
by a slave whose master he had murdered. The 
slave was caught and put to death in the greatest 
torments, which he bore with patience, and even 
ridiculed. Some say that he was killed in hunt- 
ing. Ital. I, V. j6s.—Appian. Iberic.—Polyh. 

2.— Eit;. 21, c. 2, &c. A son of Hamilcar, 

who came from Spain with a large reinforcement 
for his brother Hannibal. He crossed the Alps 
and entered Italy ; but some of his letters to 
Hannibal having fallen into the hands of the 
Romans, the consuls M. Livius Salinator and 
Claudius Nero attacked him suddenly near the 
Metaurus, and defeated him, 207 B.C. He was 
killed in the battle, and 56,000 of his men shared 
his fate, and 5400 were taken prisoners ; about 
8000 Romans were killed. The head of Hasdru- 
bal was cut off, and some days after thrown into 
the camp of Hannibal, who, in the moment that 
be was in the greatest expectations for a promised 
supply, exclaimed at the sight, “ In losing Has- 
drubal, I lose all my happiness, and Carthage 
all her hopes.” Hasdrubal had before made an 
attempt to penetrate into Italy by sea, but had 
been defeated by the governor of Sardinia. Lw. 
I* 


21, 23, 27, &c. — Polyb. — Horai. 4, od. 4. 

Carthaginian general, sumamed CalvuSy ap- 
pointed governor of Sardinia, and taken prisoner 

by the Romans. Liv. ^Another, son of Gisco, 

appointed general of the Carthaginian forces in 
Spain, in the time of the great Hannibal. He 
made head against the Romans in Africa, with 
the assistance of Syphax, but he was soon after 

defeated by Scipio. He died 206 B.C. Liv. 

Another, who advised his countrymen to make 
Xieace with Rome, and upbraided Hannibal for 

laughing in the Carthaginian senate. Liv. A 

grandson of Masinissa, murdered in the senate 

house by the Carthaginians, Another, whose 

camp was destroyed in Africa by Scipio, though 
at the head of 20,000 men, in the last Punic war. 
When all was lost, he fled to the enemy, and 
begged his life. Scipio showed him to the Cartha- 
ginians, upon which his wife, with a thousand 
imprecations, threw herself and her two children 
into the flames of the temple of Aesculapius, 
which she and others had set on fire. He was 

not of the same family as Hannibal. Liv. 51. 

A Carthaginian general, conquered by L. Cae- 
cilius Metellus in Sicily, in a battle in which he 
lost 130 elephants. These animals were led in 
triumph all over Italy by the conquerors. 
Haterius (0-)> ^ patrician and orator at Rome 
under the first emperors. He died in the goth 

year of his age. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 61. Agrippa, 

a senator in the age of Tiberius, hated by the 
tyrant for his independence. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 4. 
^Antoninus, a dissipated senator, whose ex- 
travagance was supported by Nero. Id. 13, c. 34. 
Haiistanes, a man who conspired with Bessus 
against Darius, &c. Curt. 8, c. 5. 

Hebddme. Vid. Ebdome. 

Hebe, a daughter of Jupiter and Juno. Ac- 
cording to some she was the daughter of Juno 
only, who conceived her after eating lettuces. As 
she was fair, and always in the bloom of youth, 
she was called the goddess of youth, and made by 
her mother cup-bearer to aU the gods. She was 
dismissed from her office by Jupiter, because she 
fell down in an indecent posture as she was pour- 
ing nectar to the gods at a grand festival, and 
Ganymedes the favourite of Jupiter succeeded 
her as cup-bearer. She was employed by her 
mother to prepare her chariot, and to harness her 
peacocks whenever requisite. When Hercules was 
raised to the rank of a ‘god he was reconciled to 
Juno by marrying her daughter Hebe, by whom 
he had two sons, Alexiares and Anicetus. As 
Hebe had the power of restoring gods and men 
to the vigour of youth, she, at the instance of her 
husband, performed that kind office to lolaus his 
friend. Hebe was worshipped at Sicyon, under 
the name of Dia, and at Rome under the name 
of Juventus. She is represented as a young virgin 
crowned with flowers, and arrayed in a variegated 
garment. Paus. 1, c. 19. 1. 2, c. 12. — Ovid. Met. 
9, V. 400. Fast. 9, v. 76. — Apollod. i, c. 3. 1. 2, 
c. 7. 

HSbSsus, a Rutulian, killed in the night by 
Euryalus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 344. 

Hebrus, now Marissa, a river of Thrace, which 
was supposed to roll its waters upon golden sands. 
It falls into the Aegean sea. The head of Orpheus 
was thrown into it, after it had been cut off by 
the Ciconian women. It received its name from 
Hebrus son of Cassandra, a king of Thrace, 
who was said to have drowned himself there. 
Mela, 2, c. a.—Strab. 7— Virg. Aen. 4, v. 463.— 
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Otid. Met. II, V. 50. A youth of Lipara, be- 
loved by Neobule- Horai. 3, od. 12. A man 

of Cyzicus, killed by Pollux. Fl^^c. 3, c. 149. 

A feiend of Aeneas son of Dolicbaon, killed by 
Mezen tius in the Rutulian war. Virg. Aen. 10, 
V. 696. . _ 

Hec§le, a poor old woman who kindly received 
Theseus as he was going against the bull of Mara- 
thon, &c. Pint, in Thes. A town of Attica. 

HecalSsie, a festival in honour of Jupiter of 
HecaJe, instituted by Theseus, or in commemora- 
tion of the kindness of Hecale, which Theseus had 
experienced when he went against the bull of 
Marathon, &c. 

HecamMe, a daughter of Arsinous, who fell to 
the lot of Nestor after the plunder of Tenedos 
by the Greeks. Homer. II. ii, v. 623. 

Hec&tae fanum, a celebrated temple sacred to 
Hecate at Stratonice in Caria. Sirab. 14. 

Hecataens, a historian of Miletus, bom 549 
B.C., in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. He trav- 
elled all over the Mediterranean and Black seas, 
and afterwards wrote a geographical handbook. 

Herodot. 2, c. 143. ^A Macedonian intimate 

with Alexander. Diod. 17. A Macedonian 

brought to the army against his will by Amyntas, 
&c. Curt. 7, c. I. 

Hec&te, a daughter of Perses and Asteria, the 
same as Proserpine or Diana. She was called 
Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate or 
Proserpine in heU, whence her name of Diva tri- 
formis, tergemina, triceps. She was supposed to 
preside over magic and enchantments, and was 
generally represented like a woman with three 
heads, that of a horse, a dog, or a boar; and 
sometimes she appeared with three different 
bodies, and three different faces only with one 
neck. Dogs, lambs, and honey were generally 
offered to her, especially on highways and cross- 
roads, whence she obtained the name of Trivia. 
Her power extended over heaven, the earth, 
sea, and hell ; and to her kings and nations sup- 
posed themselves indebted for their prosperity. 
Ovid. 7, Met. V. 94. — Hesiod. Tkeog. — Herat. 3, 
od. 22. — Paus. 2, c. 22. — Virg. Aen. 4, v. 511. 

Hecatesia, a yearly festival observed by the 
Stratonicensians in honour of Hecate. The Athe- 
nians paid also particular worship to this goddess, 
who was deemed the patroness of families and of 
children. From this circumstance, the statues of 
the goddess were erected before the doors of the 
houses, and upon every new moon a public supper 
was always provided at the expense of the richest 
people, and set in the streets, where the poorest of 
the citizens were permitted to retire and feast 
upon it, while they reported that Hecate had 
devoured it. There were also expiatory offerings 
to supplicate the goddess to remove whatever 
evils might impend on the head of the public, &c. 
Hec&to, a native of Rhodes, pupil of Panaetius, 
He wrote on the duties of man, &c. Cic. 3, 

O#. 15. 

Hecatomboia, a festival celebrated in honour 
of Juno by the Argives and people of Aegina. It 
receives its name from a sacrifice of 100 buUs, 
which were always offered to the goddess, and 
the flesh distributed amongst the poorest citizens. 
There were also public games, first instituted by 
Arclmus, a king of Argos, in which the prize was 
a shield of brass with a crown of myrtle. 
Hecatompbdnla, a solemn sacrifice offered by 
the Messenians to Jupiter, when any of them had 
killed 100 enemies. Paus. 4, c. 19. 


Hecatompdlis, an. epithet applied to Crete, 
from the 100 cities which it once contained. 

Hecatompyios, an epithet applied to Thebes 
in Eg3npt on account of its 100 gates. Ammian. 

22, c. 16. Also the capital of Parthia, in the 

reign of the Arsacidae. Ptol. 6, c, 5, — Strab. ii. 
—Plin. 6, c. 15 & 25. 

HecatonnSsi, small islands between Lesbos and 
Asia. Sirab. 13. 

Hector, son of king Priam and Hecuba, was the 
most valiant of all the Trojan chiefs that fought 
against the Greeks. He married Andromache the 
daughter of Eetion, by whom he had Astyanax. 
He was appointed captain of all the Trojan forces 
when Troy was besieged by the Greeks ; and the 
valour with which he behaved showed how well 
qualified he was to discharge that important 
ofi&ce. He engaged with the bravest of the 
Greeks, and according to Hyginus, no less than 
31 of the most valiant of the enemy perished by 
his hand. When Achilles had driven back the 
Trojans towards the city, Hector, too great to 
fly, waited the approach of his enemy near the 
Scaean gates, though his father and mother, with 
tears in their eyes, blamed his rashness, and en- 
treated him to retire. The sight of Achilles terri- 
fied him, and he fled before him in the plain. The 
Greek pursued, and Hector was killed, and his 
body was dragged in cruel triumph by the con- 
queror round the tomb of Patroclus, whom Hector 
had killed. The body, after it had received the 
grossest of insults, was ransomed by old Priam, 
and the Trojans obtained from the Greeks a truce 
of some days to pay the last ofl&ces to the greatest 
of their leaders. The Thebans boasted in the age 
of the geographer Pausanias, that they had the 
ashes of Hector preserved in an um, by order of 
an oracle; which promised them undisturbed 
felicity if they were in possession of that hero's 
remains. The epithet of Hectoreus is applied by 
the poets to the Trojans, as best expressive of 
valour and intrepidity. Homer. II. i, &c. — Virg. 
Aen. I, &c. — Omd. Met. 12 & 13. — Dictys Cret . — 
Dares Phryg. — Hygin. fab. 90 & 112. — Paus. 1. 3 

& 9, c. 18. — Quiniil. Smyrn. 1 & 3. A son of 

Parmenio drowned in the Nile. Alexander 
honoured his remains with a magnificent funerzd. 
Curt. 4, c. 8. 1. 6, c. 9. 

Hecilba, daughter of D3mias, a Phrygian prince, 
or, according to others, of Cisseus, a Thracian 
king was the second wife of Priam king of Troy, 
and proved the chastest of women, and the most 
tender and unfortunate of mothers. When she 
was pregnant of Paris, she dreamed that she had 
brought into the world a burning torch which had 
reduced her husband's palace and all Troy to 
ashes. So alarming a dream was explained by the 
soothsayers, who declared that the son she should 
bring into the world would prove the ruin of his 
coxmtry. When Paris was born she exposed him 
on mount Ida to avert the calamities which 
threatened her family ; but her attempts to 
destroy him were fruitless, and the prediction of 
the soothsayers was fulfilled. Vid. Paris. During 
the Trojan war she saw the greatest part of her 
children perish by the hands of the enemy, and 
like a mother she confessed her grief by her tears 
and lamentations, particularly at the death of 
Hector her eldest son. When Troy was taken, 
Hecuba, as one of the captives, fell to the lot of 
Ulysses, a man whom she hated for his perfidy 
and avarice, and she embarked with the con- 
querors for Greece. The Greeks landed in the 
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Thracian Chersonesus, to load with fresh honours 
the grave of Achilles. During their stay the 
hero’s ghost appeared to them, and demanded, 
fo ensure the s^ety of their return, the sacrifice 
of Polyxena, Hecuba’s daughter. They compHed, 
and Polyxena was tom from her mother to be 
sacrificed, Hecuba was inconsolable, and her 
grief was still more increased at the sight of the 
body of her son Polydorus washed on the shore, 
who had been recommended by his father to the 
care .and humanity of Polymnestor king of the 
coimtry. Vid. Polydorus. She determined to 
revenge the death of her son, and with the 
greatest indignation went to the house of his 
murderer and tore out his eyes, and attempted to 
deprive him of his life. She was hindered from 
executing her bloody purpose by the arrival of 
some Tlmacians, and she fled with the female 
companions of her captivity. She was pursued, 
and when she ran after the stones that were 
thrown at her, she found herself suddenly changed 
into a bitch, and when she attempted to speak, 
found that she could only bark. After this meta- 
morphosis she threw herself into the sea, accord- 
ing to Hyginus, and that place was, from that 
circumstance, called Cynossema. Hecuba had a 
great number of children by Priam, among whom 
were Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Pammon, Hele- 
nas, Polytes, Antiphon, Hipponous, Polydorus, 
Troilus, and among the daughters, Creusa, Ilione, 
Laodice, Polyxena, and Cassandra. Ovid. Met, 
II, V. 761. 1. 13, V. 515. — Hygin.fab. iii. — Virg. 
Aen. 3, V. 44. — Juv. 10, v. 271. — Strab. 13. — 
Dictys Cret, 4 & 5. — Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

Heciibae Sepulchmm, a promontory of 
Thrace. 

Hedonaeum, a village of Boeotia. Paus. 9, c. 31. 

Hedul. Vid. Aedui. 

Hedyla, a poetess of Samos. 

Hedymeles, an admired musician in Domi- 
tian’s age. The word signifies sweet music. Juv. 
6 , V. 381. 

Hegeldchus, a general of 6000 Athenians sent 
to Mantinea to stop the progress of Epaminondas. 

Diod. 15. An Egyptmn general who flourished 

128 B.C. 

Hegemon, a Thrasian poet in the age of Alci- 
biades. He WTote a poem called Gigantomachia, 

besides other works. Aelian. V. H. 4, c. 11. 

Another poet, who wrote a poem on the battle of 
Leiictra’ &c. Aelian. V. H. 8, c. ii. 

HegesiSnax, a historian of Alexandria, who 
wrote an account of the Trojan war. 

Hegesias, a tyrant of Ephesus under the 
patronage of Alexander. Polyaen, 6. A philo- 

sopher who so eloquently convinced his auditors 
of their failings and follies, and persuaded them 
that there were no dangers after death, that 
many were guilty of suicide. Ptolemy forbade 
him to continue his doctrines. Cic. Tusc. i, 

c‘. 34. A historian. A famous orator of 

Magnesia, who corrupted the elegant diction of 
Attica by the introduction of Asiatic idioms. 
Cic. Oral. 67, 69. Brut. 83. — Strab. 9. — Plut. in 
Alex. 

Hegesildchus, one of the chief magistrates of 
Rhodes in the reign of Alexander and his father 

Philip. Another native of Rhodes, 171 years 

before the Christian era. He engaged his coun- 
trymen to prepare a fleet of 40 ships to assist the 
Romans against Perseus king of Macedonia. 

Hegesinous, a man who wrote a poem on 
Attica. Paus. 2, c. 29. 


Hegesinns, a philosopher of Pergamus, of the 
second academy. He flourished 193 B.C. 

Hegesippizs, a historian who wrote an account 
of Pallene. 

Hegesipj^le, a daughter of Olonis king of 
Thrace, who married Miltiades and became 
mother of Cimon. Plut. 

Hegesi^tr&tus, an Ephesian who consulted the 
oracle to know in what particular place he should 
fix his residence. He was directed to settle where 
he found peasants dancing with crowms of olives. 
This was in Asia, where he founded Elea. 

Hegetorides, a Thasian, who, upon seeing his 
country besieged by the Athenians, and a law 
forbidding anyone on pain of death to speak of 
peace, went to the market-place with a rope 
about his neck, and boldly told his countrymen 
to treat him as they pleased, provided they saved 
the city from the calamities which the continua- 
tion of the war seemed to threaten. The Thasians 
were awakened, the law was abrogated, and 
Hegetorides pardoned. Polyaen. 

Helena, the most beautiful woman of her age, 
sprung from one of the eggs which Leda the wife 
of king Tyndarus brought forth after her amour 
with Jupiter metamorphosed into a swan. Vid. 
Leda. According to some authors, Helen was 
daughter of Nemesis by Jupiter, and Leda was 
only her nurse ; and to reconcile this variety of 
opinions, some imagine that Nemesis and Leda 
are the same person. Her beauty was so uni- 
versally admired, even in her infancy, that 
Theseus, with his friend Pirithous, carried hex 
away before she had attained her tenth year, and 
concealed her at Aphidnae, under the care of his 
mother Aethra. Her brothers Castor and Pollux 
recovered her by force of arms, and she returned 
safe and impolluted to Sparta, her native coim- 
try. There existed, however, a tradition recorded 
by Pausanius, that Helen was of nubile years 
when carried away by Theseus, and that she had 
a daughter by her ravisher, who was entrusted to 
the care of Clytemnestra. This violence offered 
to her virtue did not in the least diminish, but 
rather augmented, her fame, and her hand was 
eagerly solicited by the young princes of Greece. 
The most celebrated of her suitors were Ulysses 
son of Laertes, Antilochus son of Nestor, Sthene- 
lus son of Capaneus, Diomedes son of Tydeus, 
Amphilochus son of Creatus, Meges son of Phileus, 
Agapenor son of Ancaeus, Thalpius son of Eury- 
tus, Mnestheus son of Peteus, Schedius son of Epi- 
strophus, Polyxenus son of Agasthenes, Amphi- 
lochus son of Amphiaraus, Ascalaphus an i 
lalmus sons of the god Mars, Ajax son of Oileus, 
Eumelus son of Admetus, Polypoetes son of 
Pirithous, Elphenor son of Chalcodon, Podalirius 
and Machaon sons of Aesculapius, Leonteus son 
of Coronus, Philoctetes son of Paean, Protesilaus 
son of Iphidus, Eurypilu« son of Euemon, Ajax 
and Teucer sons of Telamon, Patroclus son of 
Menoetius, Menelaus son of Atreus, Thoas, Ido- 
meneus, and Merion Tyndarus was rather 
alarmed than pleased at the sight of such a 
number of illustrious princes who eagerly solicited 
each to become his son-in-law. He knew that he 
could not prefer one without displeasing all the 
rest, and from this perplexity he was at last drawn 
by the artifice of Ulysses, who began to he already 
known in Greece by bis prudence and sagacity. 
This prince, who clearly saw that his pretensions 
to Helen would probably not meet with success 
in opposition to so many rivals, proposed to extri- 
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cate Tyndanis from ali Ills difficulties ii he would 
promise hirn his niece Penelope in marriage. 
Tyndanis consented, and Ulysses advised the 
irtng to bind, by a solemn oath, all the suitors, 
that they would approve of the uninfluenced 
choice which Helen should make of one among 
them ; and engage to unite together to defend 
her person and' character, if ever any attempts 
were made to ravish her from the arms of her 
husband. The advice of Ulysses was followed, 
the princes consented, and Helen fixed her choice 
upon Menelaus and married him. Hennione was 
the early fruit of this union, which continued 
for three years with mutual happiness. After 
this, Paris, son of Priam king of Troy, came 
to Lacedaemon on pretence of sacrificing to 
Apollo. He was kindly received by Menelaus, 
but shamefully abused his favours, and in Im 
absence in Crete he corrupted the fidelity of his 
wife Helen, and persuaded her to follow him to 
Troy, 1198 B.C. At his return Menelaus, highly 
sensible of the inju:^ which he had received, 
assembled the Grecian princes, and reminded 
them of their solemn promises. They resolved 
to make war against the Trojans, but they pre- 
viously sent ambassadors to Priam to demand 
the restitution of Helen. The influence of Paris 
at his father’s court prevented the restoration, 
and the Greeks returned home without receiving 
the satisfaction they required. Soon after their 
return their combined forces assembled and sailed 
for the coast of Asia. The behaviour of Helen 
during the Trojan war is not clearly known. 
Some assert that she had willingly followed Paris, 
and that she warmly supported the cause of the 
Trojans ; while others believe that she always 
sighed after her husband, and cursed the day in 
which she had proved faithless to his bed. 
Homer represents her as in the latter state, and 
some have added that she often betrayed the 
schemes and resolutions of the Trojans, and 
secretly favoured the cause of Greece. When 
Paris was killed in the ninth year of the war, she 
voluntarily married Deiphobus, one of Priam’s 
sons, and when Troy was taken she made no 
scruple to betray him, and to introduce the 
Greeks into his "chamber, to ingratiate herself 
with Menelaus. She returned to Sparta, and the 
love of Menelaus forgave the errors which she 
had committed- Some, however, say that she 
obtained her life even with difficulty from her 
husband, whose resentment she had kindled by 
her infiddhty. After she had lived for some years 
in Sparta, Menelaus died, and she was driven 
from Peloponnesus by Megapeuthes and Nico- 
stratus, the illegitimate sons of her husband, and 
retired to Rhodes, where at that time Polyxo, a 
native of Argos, reigned over the count^. 
Polyxo remembered that her widowhood origin- 
ated in Helen, and that her husband Tlepolemus 
had been killed in the Trojan war, which had 
been caused by the debaucheries of Helen, there- 
fore she meditated reveng ^ While Helen retired 
one day to bathe in the river, Poljcro disguised 
her attendants in the habits of furies, and sent 
them with orders to murder her enemy. Helen 
was tied to a tree and strangled, and her mis- 
fortunes were afterwards remembered, and the 
crimes of Polyxo expiated by the temple which 
the Rhodians raised to Helen Dendiitis, or tied to 
a tree. There is a tradition, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, which says that Paris was driven, as he 
returned from Sparta, upon the coast of Egypt, 


where Proteus king of the country expelled him 
from his dominions for his ingratitude to Mene- 
laus, and confined Helen. From that circum- 
stance, therefore, Priam informed the Grecian 
ambassadors that neither Helen nor her posses- 
sions were in Troy, but in the hands of the king 
of Egypt. In spite of this assertion the Greeks 
besieged the town and took it after ten years’ 
siege, and Menelaus, by visiting Eg3rpt as he 
returned home, recovered Helen at the court of 
Proteus, and was convinced that the Trojan war 
had been undertaken on very unjust and un- 
pardonable grounds. Helen was honoured after 
death as a goddess, and the Spartans built her a 
temple at Therapnae, which had the power of 
giving beauty to all the deformed women that 
entered it. Helen, according to some, was carried 
into the island of I^uce after death, where she 
married Achilles, who had been one of her 
warmest admirers. The age of Helen has been 
a matter of deep inquiry among the chronologists. 
If she was bom of the same eggs as Castor and 
Pollux, who accompanied the Argonauts in their 
expedition against Colchis about 35 years before 
the Trojan war, according to some, she was no 
less than 60 years old when Troy was reduced 
to ashes, supposing that her brothers were only 
15 when they embarked with the Argonauts. 
But she is represented by Homer as so incompar- 
ably beautiful during the siege of Troy, that though 
seen at a distance, she influenced the counsellors 
of Priam by the brightness of her charms ; there- 
fore we must suppose, with others, that her 
beauty remained long undiminished, and was 
extinguished only at her death. Paus. 3, c. 19, 
&c. — Apollod. 3, c. 10, &c. — Hygin. fab. 77, — 
Herodot. 2, c. 112. — Pltd. in Thes., &c. — Cic. de 
Offic. 3. — Horat. 3, od. 3. — Dictys Cret. i, &c. — 
Quint. Smyrn. 10, 13, &c. — Homer. II. 2, & Od. 4 
& 15. A. young woman of Sparta, often con- 

founded with the daughter of Leda. As she was 
going to be sacrificed, because the lot had fallen 
upon her, an eagle came and carried away the 
knife of the priest, upon which she was released, 
and the barbarous custom of offering human 

victims was abolished. ^An island on the coast 

of Attica, where Helen came after the siege of 

Troy. PUn. 4, c. 12. A daughter of the 

emperor Constantine, who married Julian. 

The mother of Constantine. She died in her 
8oth year, A.D. 328. 

Hellnla, a festival in Laconia, in honour of 
Helen, who received divine honours there. It was 
celebrated by virgins riding upon mules, and in 
chariots made of reeds and buhrushes. 

HSlenor, a Lydian prince who accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy, and was killed by the Rutulians. 
His mother’s name was Licyumia. Virg. Aen. 9, 
v. 444, &c. 

H£l£niis, a celebrated soothsayer, son of Priam 
and Hecuba, greatly respected by all the Trojans. 
When Deiphobus was given in marriage to Helen 
in preference to himself, he resolved to leave his 
country, and he retired to mount Ida, where 
Ulysses took him prisoner by the advice of 
Calchas. As he was well acquainted with futu- 
rity, the Greeks made use Of prayers, threats, and 
promises to induce him to reveal the secrets of 
the Trojans, and either the fear of death or grati- 
fication of resentment seduced him to disclose to 
the enemies of his country that Troy could not 
he taken whilst it was in possession of the Pal- 
ladium, nor before Phiibctetes came from his 
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retreat at Lemnos and helped to support the , Met. 15, v. 293. A daughter of Silenus king 

siege. After the min of his country, he fell to the of Aegiale. Paus. 7, c. 24. A daughter of 

share of Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, and saved Lycaon king of Arcadia. 

his life by w arnin g him to avoid the dangerous ' Helicon, now Zagaro-Vouni^ a mountain of 
tempest which in reaHty proved fatal to all those ! Boeotia, on the borders of Phocis. It was sacred 
•who set sail- This endeared him to Pyrrhiis, and ! to the Muses, who had a temple there. The 
he received from his hand Andromache the widow i fountain Hippocrene flowed from this mountain, 
of Ms brother Hector, by -whom he had a son j Strab. 8. — Ovid. Met. 2, v- 219. — Paus. 9, c. 28, 

called Cestrinus. This marriage, according to i &c. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 641. A river of Mace- 

some, was consummated after the death of 1 doaia near Dium. Paus. 9, c. 30. 

P3?Trhus, who lived with Andromache as his wife, 1 HSIIconiAdes, a name given to the Muses 
Helenus was the only one of Priam’s sons who j because they lived upon mount Helicon, which 
survived the min of Ms country. After the death was sacred to them. 

of Pyrrhus, he reigned over part of the Epirus, Helicbnis, a daughter of Thespius. ApoUoi. 
which he caHed Chaonia, in memory of his | Heliodora, a Syrian, loved the poet Meleager, 

brother Chaon, whom he had inadvertently ; Heliodorus, one of the favourites of Seleucus 
killed- Helenus received Aeneas as he voyaged | Philopator king of Syria. He attempted to 
towards Italy, and foretold him some of the plunder the temple of the Jews, about 176 years 
calamities which attended his fleet. The m ann er before Christ, by order of his master. ^A 


in wMcii he received the gift of prophecy is 
doubtful. Vid. Cassandra. Homer. II. 6, v. 76. 
1 - 7 , V. 47. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 295, &c. — Paus. 
I, c. II. 1 . 2, c. 33. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 99 & 723. 

1 . 15, V. 437. A Rutulian killed by Pallas. 

Virg. Aen. 10, v, 388. 

Helemi Lucus, a place near Rome. Ovid. 
Fast. 6, V. 105. 

Heles, or P^es, a river of Lucania near Velia. 
Cic. ad Att. 16, ep. 7. Fam. 7, ep. 20. 

HSll&des, the daughters of the sun and Clymene. 
They were three in number, Lampetie, Phae- 
thusa, and Lampethusa, or seven, according to 
Hyginus : Merope, Helie, Aegle, Lampetie, 
Phoebe, Aetheria, and Dioxippe. They were so 
afflicted at the death of their brother Phaethon 
[Vid. Phaethon] that they were changed by the 
go^ into poplars, and their tears into precious 
amber, on the banks of the river Po. Ovid. Met. 

2, V. 340. — Hygin. fab. 154. ^The first inhabi- 

tants of Rhodes. This island being covered with 
mud when the world was first created, was 
warmed by the cherishing beams of the sun, and 
from thence sprang seven men, who were called 
Heliades. The eldest of these, called OcMmus, 
married Hegetoria, one of the nymphs of the 
Mand, and Ms brothers fled from the country for 
ha-ving put to death, through jealousy, one of 
their number. Diod. 5. 

HeHaea., jury courts, the ke3?stone of the 
Athenian democracy, for not only did all law- 
suits in wMch Athenians or Athenian allies were 
concerned come before them, but every magis- 
trate at the end of his year could be summoned 
to give an account of his office. 

Heliasts, Athenian jurymen : 6000 citizens 

over 30 years of age chosen by lot and divided 
into panels of 500 ; their pay was three obols 
a day. 

Helicfion, a Trojan prince, son of Antenor. He 
married Laodice the daughter of Priam, whose 
form Iris assumed to inform Helen of the state 
of the rival armies before Troy. Helicaon was 
wounded in a night engagement, but Ms life was 
spared by Ulysses, who remembered the hospi- 
tality which he had received from Ms father 
Antenor. Homer. II. 2, v. 123. 

HSUce, a star near the north pole, generally 
called Ursa Major. It is supposed to receive its 
name from the town of Helice, of wMch Calisto, 
who was changed into the Great Bear, was an 

inhabitant. Lucan. 2, v. 237* ^A. town of 

Achaia, on the bay of Corinth, overwhelmed by 
the inundation of the sea Plin. 2, c* 92. — Ovid, 


I Greek mathematician of Larissa. A famous 

sophist who wrote a very entertaining romance 
called Aethiopica, the scene of which is laid in 

Egypt. A learned Greek rhetorician in the 

age of Horace. A man who wrote a treatise 

on tombs. .A poet. .A geographer. A 

surgeon at Rome in Juvenal’s age. fuv. 6, v. 372. 
Heliogabalus, a deity among the Phoenicians. 

^M. Aurelius Antoninus, a Roman emperor, 

son of Varius Marcellus, called Heliogabalus, 
because he had been priest of that divinity in 
Phoemcia. After the death of Macrinus he was 
invested with the imperial purple, and the senate, 
however unwilling to submit to a youth only 
14 years of age, approved of his election, and 
bestowed upon him the title of Augustus. Helio- 
gabalus made his grandmother Moesa and his 
mother Soemias his colleagues on the throne ; 
and to bestow more dignity upon the sex, he chose 
a senate of women, over 'which his mother pre- 
sided, and prescribed all the modes and fasMons 
wMch prevailed in the empire. Rome, however, 
soon displayed a scene of cruelty and debauchery; 
the imperiM palace was full of prostitution, and 
the most infamous of the populace became the 
favourites of the prince. He raised Ms horse to 
the honours of the consulsMp, and obliged his 
subjects to pay adoration to the god Helio- 
gabalus, wMch was no other than a large black 
stone, whose figure resembled that of a cone. 
To this ridiculous deity temples were raised at 
Rome, and the altars of the gods plundered to 
deck those of the new divinity. In the midst of 
his extravagances Heliogabalus married four 
wives, and not satisfied with following the plain 
laws of nature, he professed himself _ to be a 
woman, and gave Mmself up to one of his offlcem, 
called Hierodes. In this ridiculous farce he 
suffered the greatest indignities from Ms pre- 
tended husband without dissatisfaction, and 
Hierodes, by stooping to infamy, became the 
most powerful of the favourites, and enriched 
himself by selling favours and offices to the 
people. Such licentiousness soon displeased the 
populace, and Heliogabalus, unable to appease 
the seditions of his soldiers, whom his rapacity 
and debaucheries had irritated, hid himself in the 
filth and excrements of the camp, where he was 
found in the arms of his mother- His head 
severed from his body March loth, A.D. 222, in 
the i8th year of Ms age, after a reign of three 
years, nine months, and four days. He was suc- 
ceeded by Alexander Severus. His cruelties were 
as conspicuous as his licentiousness. He burdened! 
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Hs subjects witb the most oppressive taxes ; his 
iiaiiQ were covered with carpets of gold and silver 
tissue, and his mats were made with the down of 
hares, and with the soft feathers which were 
found under the wings of partridges. He was 
fond of covering his shoes with precious stones, 
to draw the admiration of the people as he 
walked along the streets, and he was the first 
Roman who ever wore a dress of silk. He often 
invited the most common of the people to share 
his banquets, and made them sit dowm on large 
bellows full of wind, which, by suddenly empty- 
ing themselves, threw the guests on the ground, 
and left them a prey to wild beasts. He often 
tied some of his favourites on a large wheel, and 
was particularly delighted to see them whirled 
round like Ixions, and sometimes suspended in 
the air, or sunk beneath the water. 

Helidpdlis, now Matarea, a famous city of 
Lower Egypt, in which was a temple sacred to 
the sun. The inhabitants worshipped a bull 
called Mnevis, with the same ceremonies as the 
Apis of Memphis. Apollo had an oracle there. 
Cic. N. D. 3, c. 21. — Plin. 36, c. 26. — Strah. 17. — 

XHoi. I. There was a small village of the same 

name without the Delta, near Bab^ion. ^A 

town of Sjrria, now Bacdbek. Plin. 5, c. 22. 
Helios, the Greek name of the sun, or_ Apollo. 
Helisson, a town and river of Arcadia. Paus. 
8, c. 29. 

Helium, a name given to the mouth of the 
Maas in Germany. Plin. 4, c. 15. 

Helius, a celebrated favourite of the emperor 
Nero, put to death by order of Galba, for his 
cruelties. 

Helixus, a river of Cos. 

Hellanice, a sister of Clitus, who was nurse to 
Alexander. Curt, 8, c. i. 

Hellauicus, a celebrated Greek historian, bom 
at Mytilene. He wrote a history of the ancient 
kings of the earth, with an account of the founders 
of the most famous towns in every kingdom, and 
411 B.C., in the S5th year of his age. Paus. 

2, c. 3. — Cic. de Orat. 2, c. 53. — Aul, Gel. 15, c. 23. 

A brave officer rewarded by Alexander. 

Curt. 5, c. 2. A historian of Miletus, who 

wrote a description of the earth. 

Hellanocrhtes, a man of Larissa, &c. Aris- 
tot. Polit. 5, c. 10. 

Hellas, an ancient name of Thessaly, more 
generally applied to the territories of Acarnania, 
Attica, Aetolia, Doris, Locris, Boeotia, and 
Phocis, and also to all Greece. It received this 
name from Deucalion. Plin. 4, c. 7. — Strah. 8. — 

Mela^ 2, c. 3. — Paus. 2, c. 20.- ^A beautiful 

woman, mentioned by Horace as beloved by 
Marius : the lover killed her in a fit of passion, 
and afterwards destroyed himself. Herat. 2, sat. 

3, V. 277. 

Helle, a daughter of Athamas and Nephele, 
sister of Phryxus. She fled from her father’s 
house, with her brother, to avoid the cruel oppres- 
sion of her mother-in-law Ino. According to some 
accounts she was carried through the air on a 
golden ram, which her mother had received from 
Neptune, and in her passage she became giddy, 
amd fell from her seat into that part of the sea 
which from her received the name of Hellespont. 
Others say that she was carried on a cloud, or 
rather upon a ship, from which she fell into the 
sea and was drowned. Phryxus, after he had 
given his sister a burial on the neighbouring 
coasts, pursued his journey and arrived safe in 


Colchis. Vid. Phryxus. Ovid. Heroid. 13, &:c. 
Met. 4, fab. 14.— Pindar. 4, PytJi. — Paus. 9, c. 34. 

Hellen, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, reigned 
in Phthiotis about 1495 years before the Christian 
era, and gave the name of Hellenes to his subjects. 
He had by his wife Orseis three sons, Aeolus, 
Dorns, and Xuthus, who gave their names to the 
three different nations known under the name of 
Aeolians, Dorians, and lonians. These last derijve 
their name from Ion son of Xuthus, and from the 
difference either of expression or pronunciation 
in their respective languages, arose the different 
dialects well known in the Greek language. Paus. 
3, c. 20. 1 . 7, c. I. — Died. 5. 

Hellenes, the inhabitants of Greece. Vid. 
HeUen. 

Hellespontias, a wind blowing from the north- 
east. Plin. 2, c. 47. 

Hellespontus, now the Dardanelles, a narrow 
strait between Asia and Europe, near the Pro- 
pontis, which received its name firom Helle, who 
was drowned there in her voyage to Colchis. Vid. 
Helle. It is about sixty miles long, and in the 
broadest parts, the Asiatic coast is about three 
miles distant from the European, and only half a 
mile in the narrowest, according to modem inves- 
tigation ; so that people can converse one with 
the other from the opposite shores. It was cele- 
brated for the love and death of Leander {Vid. 
Hero], and for the bridge of boats which Xerxes 
built over it when he invaded Greece. The folly 
of this great prince is well known in beating and 
fettering the waves of the sea, whose impetuosity 
destroyed his ships, and rendered all his labours 
ineffectual. Strah. 13. — Plin. 8, c. 32. — Herodot. 
7, c. 34. — Polyb. — Mela, 1, c. i. — Ptol. 5, c. 2. — 
Ovid. Met. 13, v. 407. — Liv. 31, c. 15. 1 . 33, c. 33. 

^The country along the Hellespont on the 

Asiatic coast bears the same name. Cic. Verr. 1, 
c. 24. Fam. 13, ep. 53. — Strah. 12. — Plin. 5, c. 30. 

Hellopia, a small country of Euboea. The 
people were called Hellopes. The whole island 
bore the same name, according to Strabo, 10 . — 
Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Helldtia, two festivals, one of which was ob- 
served in Crete, in honour of Europe, whose bones 
were then carried in solemn procession, with a 
myrtle garland no less than 20 cubits in circum- 
ference, called eXAtoTt?. The Other festival was 
celebrated at Corinth with games and races, 
where young men entered the lists and generally 
ran with burning torches in their hands. It was 
instituted in honour of Minerva, sumamed Hel- 
lotis, from a certain pond of Marathon, where one 
of her statues was erected, because by her assist- 
ance Bellerophon took and managed the horse 
Pegasus, which was the original cause of the 
institution of the festival. Others derive the 
name from Hellotis, a Corinthian woman, from 
the following circumstance : When the Dorians 
and the Heraclidae invaded Peloponnesus, they 
took and burnt Corinth ; the inhabitants, and 
particularly the women, escaped by flight, except 
Hellotis and her sister Eurytione, who took shel- 
ter in Minerva’s temple, relying for safety upon 
the sanctity of the place. When this was known, 
the Dorians set fire to the temple, and the two 
sisters perished in the flames. This wanton 
cruelty was followed by a dreadful plague ; and 
the Dorians, to alleviate the misfortunes which 
they suffered, were directed by the oracle to 
appease the manes of the two sisters, and there- 
fore they raised a new temple to the goddess 
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Minerva, and established the festivals which bore 
the name of one of the unfortunate women. 

Heines, an ancient Idng of Arcadia, &c. 
Polyaen. i. 

Heldris, a general of the people of Rhegium, 
sent to besiege Messana, which Dionysius the 
tyrant defended. He fell in battle, and hds troops 
were defeated. Diod. 14. 

Helorum, or Helorus, now Muri Ucci, a town 
and river of Sicily, whose swollen waters generally 
inundate the neighbouring country. Virg, Mn. 3, 

v. 698. — Hal, II, V. 270. A river of Magna 

Graecia. 

Helos, a place of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 36. 

A town of Laconia, taken and destroyed by the 
Lacedaemonians under Agis III., of the race of 
the HeracHdae, because its people refused to pay 
the tribute which was imposed upon them. The 
Lacedaemonians carried their resentment so far, 
that, not satisfied with the ruin of the city, they 
reduced the inhabitants to the lowest and most 
miserable slavery, and made a law which forbade 
their masters either to give them their liberty, or 
to sell them in any other country. To complete 
their infamy, all the slaves of the state and the 
prisoners of war were called by the mean appella- 
tion of Helots. Not only the servile of&ces in 
which they were employed denoted their misery 
and slavery, but they were obliged to wear pecu- 
liar garments, which exposed them to greater 
contempt and ridicule. They were never in- 
structed in the liberal arts, and their cruel 
masters often obliged them to drink to excess, to 
show the free-born citizens of Sparta the beastli- 
ness and disgrace of intoxication. ^ They once 
every year received a number of stripes, that by 
this wanton flagellation they might recollect that 
they were born and died slaves. The Spartans 
even declared war against them ; but Plutarch, 
who, from interested motives, endeavours to 
palliate the guilt and cruelty of the people of 
Lacedaemon, declares that it was because they 
had assisted the Messenians in their war against 
Sparta, after it had been overthrown by a violent 
earthquake. This earthquake was supposed by 
all the Greeks to be a punishment from heaven 
for the cruelties which the Lacedaemonians had 
exercised against the Helots. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war, these miserable slaves behaved with 
uncommon bravery, and were rewarded with 
their liberty by the Lacedaemonians, and ap- 
peared in the temples and at public shows 
crowned with garlands, and with every mark of 
festivity and triumph. This exultation did not 
continue long, and the sudden disappearance of 
these 2000 manumitted slaves was attributed to 
the inhumanity of the Lacedaemonians. Thucyd. 

— Pollux. 3, c. 8. — Sirab. 8. — Plat. inLyc., &c. — 
Aristot. PoUt. 2. — Paus. Lacon., Sec. 

Helotae, or HelOtes, the public slaves of Sparta. 
Vid. Helos. 

Helum, a river of Scythia, 

Helvetia, a vestal virgin struck dead by ligh tning 
in Trajan’s reign. 

Helvetii, an ancient nation of Gaul, conquered 
by J. Caesar. Their country is the modern 
Switzerland. Caes. Pell. G. i, &c.- — Tacit. Hist. 
1, c. 67 & 69. 

Helvia, the mother of Cicero. Ricina, a 

town of Picenum. 

Helvidia, the name of a Roman family. 

Helvll, a people of Gaul, along the Rhone, near 
the modern Viviers. Plin. 3, c. 4* 


Helvillum, a town of Umbria, supi:^sed to be 
the same as Sullium, now Sigillo. Plin. 3, c, 14. 
Helvina, a fountain of Aquinum where Ceres 
had a temple. Juv. 3, v. 320. 

Helvius Cinna, proposed a law, which, how- 
ever, was not passed, to permit Caesar to marry 
whatever woman he chose. Sueton. in Ca.'s. c. 52. 
A poet. Vid. Cinna. 

Helymus and Panopes, two hunters at the 
court of Acestes in Sicily- Virg. Aen. 5, v. 73, 
&c. 

Hemathion, a son of Aurora and Cephalus, or 
Tithonus. Apollod. 3. 

Hemithea, a daughter of Cycnus and Proclea. 
She was so attached to her brother Tenes, that 
she refused to abandon him when his father 
Cycnus exposed him on the sea. They were car- 
ried by the wind to Tenedos, where Hemithea 
long enjoyed tranquillity, till Achilles, capti- 
vated by her charms, ofiered her violence. She 
was rescued from his embrace by her brother 
Tenes, who w’as instantly slaughtered by the 
offended hero. Hemithea could not have been 
rescued from the attempts of Achilles, had not 
the earth opened and swallowed her, after she 
had fervently entreated the assistance of the 
gods. Vid. Tenes. Paus. 10, c. 14. — Diod. 4. 
Hemon. Vid. Haemon. 

Hemus. Vid. Haemus. A Roman. Juv. 6, 

V. 197- 

HenSti, a people of Paphlagonia, who are said 
to have settled in Italy near the Adriatic, in the 
neighbourhood of the modem Venice, where they 
gave the name of Veneiia to their habitation. 
Liv. I, c. 1. — Eurip. 

Heniochi, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, near 
Colchis, descended from Amphytus and Tele- 
chius, the charioteers of Castor and Pollux, and 
thence called Lacedaemonii. Mela, i, c- 21. — 
Paterc. 2, c. 40. — Place. 3, v. 270. 1 . 6, v. 42. 
Henna. Vid. Enna. 

Hephaestia, the capital town of Lemnos. A 

festival in honour of Hephaestus at Athens. 
There was then a race with torches between three 
young men. Each in his turn ran a race with a 
lighted torch in his hand, and whoever could 
carry it to the end of the course before it was 
extinguished, obtained the prize. They delivered 
it one to the other after they finished their 
course, and from that circumstance we see many 
allusions in ancient authors who compare the 
vicissitudes of human affairs to this delivering of 
the torch, particularly in these lines of Lucre- 
tius 2 : 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur saecla animantum, 
Et quasi cursor es vita% lampada tradunt. 

Hephaesti^des, a name applied to the Lipari 
isles as sacred to Vulcan. 

Hephaestli, mountains in Lycia which are set 
on fire by the lightest touch of a burning torch. 
Their very stones burnt in the middle of water, 
according to Pliny 6, c. 106. 

Hephaestio, a Greek grammarian of Alexandria 
in the age of the emperor Verus. There remains 
of his compositions a treatise entitled Enchiridion 
de meiris & poemate. 

Hephaestion, a Macedonian famous for his 
intimacy with Alexander. He accompanied the 
conqueror in his Asiatic , conquests, and was so 
faithful and attached to him, that Alexander 
often observed that Craterus was the friend of 
the king, but Hephaestion the friend of Alex- 
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ander. He died at Ecbatana 325 years before the 
Christiaii era, according to some from excess of 
drinking. Alexander was so inconsolable at the 
death of this faithful subject, that he shed tears 
at the intelligence, and ordered the sacred fire to 
be extinguished, which was never done but at 
the death of a Persian monarch. The physician 
who attended Hephaestion in his illness was 
accused of negligence, and by the king’s order 
inhumanly put to death, and the games were 
mterrupted. His body was entrusted to the care 
of Perdiccas, and honoured with the most mag- 
nificent funeral at Babylon. He was so like the 
king in features and stature, that he was often 
saluted by the name .of Alexander. Curt . — 
Arrian. % &c. — Flut. in Alex. — Aelian. V. H. 7, 
c. 8. 

Hephaestus, the Greek god of fire, husband of 
Aphrodite, identified by the Romans with their 
Vulcan, g.v. 

Heptaphonos, a portico, which received this 
name, because the voice was re-echoed seven 
times in it. Plin. 36, c. 15. 

Heptapdlis, a country of Egypt, which con- 
tained seven cities. 

Heptapyios, a surname of Thebes in Boeotia, 
from its seven gates. 

Hera, the Greek goddess, wife and sister of 
Zeus and queen of heaven, identified by the 

Romans with their Juno, q.v. ^A daughter of 

Neptune and Ceres when transformed into a 

mare. Apollod. 3. A. town of Aeolia and of 

Arcadia. Pans. 6, c. 7. town of Sicily, 

called also Hybla. Cic. ad Attic. 2, c. i. 

Her&clSa, an ancient town of Sicily, near 
Agrigentum. Minos planted a colony there when 
he pursued Daedalus ; and the town, anciently 
known by the name of Macara, was called from 
him Minoa. It was called Heraclea after Her- 
cules, when he obtained a victory over Eryx. 

A town of Macedonia. ^Another in Pontus, 

celebrated for its naval power and its conse- 
quence among the Asiatic states. The inhabi- 
tants conveyed home in their ships the 10,000 at 

their return. Another in Crete. ^Another 

in Paxthia. ^Another in Bithynia. Another 

in Phthiotis, near Thermopylae, called also 

Trachinea, to distinguish it from others. 

Another in Lucania, Cic. Arch. 4. ^Another 

in Syria. Another in Chersonesus Taurica, 

Another in Thrace, and three in Egypt, &c. 

^There were no less than 40 cities of that 

name in different parts of the world, all built in 
honour of Herciiles, whence the name is derived. 
^A daughter of Hiero tyrant of Sicily. 

Heracleia, a festival at Athens pelebrated 
every fifth year, in honour of Hercules. The 
Thishians and Thebans in Boeotia observed a 
festival of the same name, in which they offered 
apples to the god. OThis custom of offering 
apples arose from this : It was always usual to 
offer sheep, but the overflowing of the river 
Asopus prevented the votaries of the god from 
observing it with the ancient ceremony ; and as 
the word fxrjXov signifies tMDth an apple and a 
sheep, some youths, acquainted with the am- 
biguity of the word, offered apples to the god, 
with much sport and festivity. To represent the 
sheep, they raised an apple upon four sticks as 
the legs, and two more were placed at the top to 
represent the horns of the victim. Hercules was 
delighted at the ingenuity of the youths, and the 
festivals were ever continued with the offering of 


apples. Pollux, 8, c. 9. There was also a festival 

at Sicyon in honour of Hercules. At a festival 

of the same name at Cos, the priest ofi&ciated with 

a mitre on his head, and in woman’s apparel. 

At Lindus, a solemnity of the same name was 
also observed, and at the celebration nothing was 
heard but execrations and profane words, and 
whosoever accidentally dropped any other words, 
was accused of having profaned the sacred rites. 

Heracleum, a promontory of Cappadocia. 

A town of Egypt near Canopus, on the western 
mouth of the NUe-, to which it gave its name. 

Diod. I. — Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 60. — Sirab. 2 & 17. 

The port town of Gnossus in. Crete. 

Heracleotes, a surname of Dionysius the philo- 
sopher. ^A philosopher of Heraclea, who, like 

his master Zeno and all the Stoics, firmly believed 
that pain was not an evil. A severe illness, 
attended with the most acute pains, obliged him 
to renounce his principles, and at the same time 
the philosophy of the Stoics, about 264 years 
before the Christian era. He became afterwards 
one of the Cyrenaic sect^ which placed the sum- 
mum bonum in pleasure. He wrote some poetry, 
and chiefly treatises of philosophy. Diog. in Vit. 
HeracUdae, the descendants of Hercules, 
greatly celebrated in ancient history. Hercules 
at his death left to his son HyUus ^1 the rights 
and claims which he had upon the Peloponnesus, 
and permitted him to marry lole, as soon as he 
came of age. The posterity of Hercules were not 
more kindly treated by Eurystheus than their 
father had been, and they were obliged to retire 
for protection to the court of Ceyx king of 
Trachinia. Eu^stheus pursued them thither; 
and Ceyx, afraid of his resentment, begged the 
Heraclidae to depart from his dominions. From 
Trachinia they came to Athens, where Theseus 
the king of the coimtry, who had accompanied 
their father in some of his expeditions, received 
them with great humanity, and assisted them 
against their common enemy Eurystheus. Emys- 
theus was killed by the hand of Hyllus himself, 
and his children perished with him, and all the 
cities of the Peloponnesus became the undisputed 
property of the Heraclidae. Their triumph, how- 
ever, was short ; their numbers were lessened by 
a pestilence, and the oracle informed them that 
they had taken possession of the Peloponnesus 
before the gods permitted their return.^ Upon 
this they abandoned Peloponnesus, and came to 
settle in the territories of the Athenians, where 
Hyllus, obedient to his father’s commands, mar- 
ried lole the daughter of Eurytus. Soon after 
he consulted the oracle, anxious to recover the 
Peloponnesus, and the ambiguity of the answer 
determined him to make a second attempt. He 
challenged to single combat Atreus the successor 
of Eurystheus on the throne of Mycenae, and it 
was mutually agreed that the undisturbed pos- 
session of the Peloponnesus should be ceded to 
whosoever defeated his adversary. Echemus ac- 
cepted the challenge for Atreus, and HyUus was 
killed, and the Heraclidae a second time departed 
ftrom Peloponnesus. Cleodaeus the son of HyUus 
made a third attempt, and was equally unsuc- 
cessful, and his son Aristomachus some time 
after met with the same unfavourable reception, 
and perished on the field of battle. Aristodemus, 
Tenaenus, and Chresphontes, the three sons of 
Aristomachus, encouraged by the more expressive 
and less ambiguous word of an oracle, and desir- 
ous to revenge the death of their progenitors, 
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assembled a numerous force, and with a fleet 
invaded all Peloponnesus. Their expedition was 
attended ■ftdth success, and after some decisive 
battles they became masters of aE the peninsula, 
which they divided among themselves two years 
after. The recovery of the Peloponnesus by the 
descendants of Hercules forms an interesting 
epoch in ancient history, which is believed to have 
happened 80 years after the Trojan war, or 1104 
years before the Christian era. The date is fairly 
correct : the legends are embroidery on the his'- 
torical fact of the Dorian invasion. The Dorians, 
like the lonians and Achaeans, came into Greece 
from the north. Possessing iron weax>ons, they 
drove out the Achaeans from many of their 
settlements, and established themselves as over- 
lords in the Peloponnese, with Sparta, an armed 
camp, as their chief centre. Apollod. 2, c. 7, &c. — 
Herodot. 9, c- 26. — Pans, i, c. 17. — Paterc. i, c. 2. 
-—Clemens Alex. Strom, i. — 2 'hucyd. i, c. 12, &c. — 
Diod. I, &c. — Aristot. de Rep. 7, c. 26. 
Herliclldes (388-315 B.C.), a philosopher of 
Heraclea in Pontus, for some time disciple of 
Aristotle. He made the suggestion that the 
earth rotates on its own axis once in 24 hours, 
and that Mercury and Venus circle round the 
sun like sateEites. He wished it to be believed 
that he was carried into heaven the very day of 
his death, and the more firmly to render it 
credible, he begged one of his friends to i)ut a 
serpent in his bed. The serpent disappointed 
him, and the noise, which the number of visitors 
occasioned, frightened him from the bed before 
the philosopher had expired. Cic. Tusc. 5, ad 

Quint. 3. — Diog. in Pyth. A historian of 

Pontus sumamed Lembus, who flourished 177 

B.C. A man who, after the retreat of Diony- 

s us the yoxmger from SicEy, raised cabals 
against Dion, in whose hands the sovereign power 
was lodged. He was put to death by Dion’s 
order. C. Nep. in Dion. A youth of Syra- 

cuse, in the battle in which Nicias was defeated. 

A son of Agathocles. A man placed over 

a garrison at Athens by Demetrius. ^A sophist 

of Lycia, who opened a school at Smyrna in the 

age of the emperor Severus. A painter of 

Macedonia in the reign of king Perseus. ^An 

architect of Tarentum, intimate with Philip king 
of Macedonia. He fled to Rhodes on pretence of 
a quarrel with Philip, and set fire to the Rhodian 

fleet. Polyaen. A man of Alexandria. 

Heraclitus {540-475 B.C.), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher of Ephesus. His father’s name was 
Hyson, or Heracion. Naturally of a melancholy 
disposition, he passed his time in a solitary and 
unsocial manner, and received the appellation 
of the obscure phEosopher, and the mourner, 
from his unconquerable custom of weeping at the 
follies, frailty, and vicissitudes of human affairs. 
According to him, everything is in a state of flux, 
irdvra pel : change is the only reality : fire is the 
origin of all things : nothing is born and nothing 
dies ; birth and death are but rearrangements. 
His opinions about the origin of things were 
adopted by the Stoics, and Hippocrates enter- 
tained the same notions of a supreme power. 
HeracEtus deserves the appellation of man- 
hater, for the rusticity with which he answered 
the polite invitations of Darius king of Persia. 
To remove himself totally from the society of 
mankind, he retired to the mountains, where for 
some time he fed on grass in common with the 
wild inhabitants of the place. Such a diet was 


soon productive of a dropsical complaint, and the 
phEosopher condescended to revisit the town. 
The enigmatical manner in which he consulted 
the physicians made his appEcations unintel- 
Egible, and he was left to depend for cure only 
upon himself. He fixed his residence on a dung- 
hill, in hope that the continual warmth which 
proceeded from it might dissipate the watery 
accumulation and restore him to the enjoyment 
of his former health. Such a remedy proved 
ineffectual, and the phEosopher, despairing of a 
cure by the application of ox-dung, suffered him- 
self to die in the 6oth year of his age. Some say 
that he was tom to pieces by dogs. Diog. in Vitd. 

— Clem. Alex. Sir. 5. k lyric poet. A writer 

of Halicarnassus, intimate with CaEimachus, He 

was remarkable for the elegance of his style, 

A native of Lesbos, who wrote a history of Mace- 
donia. A writer of Sicyon, &c, Plui. 

Heraclius, a river of Greece. Pans. 10, c. 37. 

A brother of Constantine, &c. ^A Roman 

emperor. 

Heraea, a town of Arcadia. Festivals at 

Argos in honour of Hera, who was the patroness 
of that city. They were also observed by the 
colonies of the Argives which had been planted at 
Samos and Aegina. There were always two pro- 
cessions to the temple of the goddess without the 
city walls. The first was of the men in armom, 
the second of the women, among whom the 
priestess, a woman of the first quality, was drawn 
in a chariot by white oxen. The Ar^ves always 
reckoned their years from her priesthood, as the 
Athenians from their archons, and the Romans 
from their consuls. When they came to the 
temple of the goddess they offered a hecatomb of 
oxen. There was a festival of the same name in 
Elis, celebrated every fifth year, in which sixteen 

matrons wove a garment for the goddess. 

There were also others instituted by Hippodamia, 
who had received assistance fcrom Juno when she 
married Pelops. Sixteen matrons, each attended 
by a maid, presided at the celebration. The 
contenders were young virgins, who being divided 
in classes, according to their age, ran races each 
in their order, beginmng with the youngest. The 
habit of all was exactly the same ; their hair was 
disheveEed, and their right shoulder bare to the 
breast, with coats reaching no lower than the 
knee. She who obtained the victory was re- 
warded with crowns of oEves, and obtained a part 
of the ox that was offered in sacrifice, and was 
permitted to dedicate her picture to the goddess. 

^There was also a solemn day of mourning at 

Corinth which bore the same name, in com- 
memoration of Medea’s chEdren, who were buried 
in Juno’s temple. They had been slain by the 
Corinthians ; who, as it is reported, to avert the 
scandal which accompanied so barbarous a 
murder, presented Euripides with a large sum of 
money to write a play, in which Medea is repre- 
sented as the murderer of her chEdren. 

Another festival of the same name at Pallene, 
with games in which the victor was rewarded with 
a garment. 

Heraei montes, a chain of mountains in the 
north of SicEy. Diod. 14. 

Heraeum, a temple and grove of Juno, situate 

between Argos and Mycenae. A town of 

Thrace. 

Herbessus, a town of Sicily to the north of 
Agrigentum, built by a Phoenician or Carthaginian 
colony. Sil. 14, v. 265. 
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Herbita, an inland town of Sicily. C»c. V^rr, 
2, c. 64. 1. 3, c. 32- 

Herceius, an epithet given to Jupiter. Omd. 
Ib. 2B6.— Lucan. 9, v. 979. . ^ 

Hercuianea via, a mound raised between tne 
Lucrine lake and the sea, called also Herculeum 
iter. Sil. 12, v. 118. . 

Hercnianenm, a town of Campania, swallowed 
up, with Pompeii, by an earthquake, produced 
from an eruption of mount Vesuvius, August 24th, 
A.D. 79, in the reign of Titus. After being buried 
under the lava for more than 1600 years, these 
famous cities were discovered in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century; Herculaneum in_i 7 i 3 > 
about 24 feet underground, by labourers digging 
for a well, and Pompeii 40 years after, about 
12 feet below the surface, and from the houses 
and the streets, which in a great measure remain 
still perfect, have been drawn busts, statues, 
manuscripts, paintings, and utensils, which con- 
tribute no little to enlarge our notions concern- 
ing the ancients, and develop many classical 
obscurities. The valuable antiquities, so miracu- 
lously recovered, are preserved in the museum of 
Portici, a small town in the neighbourhood, and 
the engravings, &c., ably taken from them have 
been munificently presented to the different 
learned bodies of Europe. Seneca, Nat. Q. 6, c. i 
& 26.— Cic. Ait. 7, ep. 3. — Mela, 2, c. ^.—Paierc. 

^Herciiles, the Greek Heracles, a celebrated 
hero, who, after death, was ranked among the 
gods, and received divine honours. According to 
the ancients there were many persons of the same 
name. Diodorus mentions three, Cicero six, and 
some authors extend the number to no less than 
43. Of all these the son of Jupiter and Alcmena, 
generally called the Theban, is the most cele 
brated, and to him, as may easily be imagined, 
the actions of the others have been attributed. 
The birth of Hercules was attended with many 
miraciilous and supernatural events ; and it is 
reported that Jupiter, who introduced himself to 
the bed of Alcmena, was employed for three nights 
in forming a child whom he intended to be the 
greatest hero the world ever beheld. Vid. 
Alcmena. Hercules was brought up at Tiryn- 
thus, or, according to Diodorus, at Thebes, and 
before he had completed his eighth month, the 
jealousy of Juno, intent upon his destruction, 
sent two snakes to devour him. The child, not 
terrified at the sight of the serpents, boldly seized 
them in both his hands and squeezed them to 
death, while his brother Iphiclus alarmed the 
house with his frightful shrieks. Vid. Iphiclus. 
He was early instructed in the liberal arts, and 
Castor the son of Tyndarus taught him how to 
fight, Eurytus how to shoot with a bow and 
arrows, Autolycus to drive a chariot, Linus to 
play on the lyre, and Eumolpus to sing. He, like 
the rest of his illustrious contemporaries, soon 
after became the pupil of the centaur Chiron, and 
under him he perfected and rendered himself the 
most valiant and accomplished of the age. In 
the 1 8th year of his age he resolved to deliver the 
neighbourhood of mount Cithaeron from a huge 
lion which preyed on the flocks of Amphitryon 
his supposed father, and laid waste the adjacent 
country. He went to the court of Thespius king 
of Thespis, who shared the general calamity, and 
he there received kindly treatment, and was 
entertained during 50 days. The 50 daughters 
of the king all became mothers by Hercules, 


during his stay at Thespis, and some say that it 
was effected in one night. After he had destroyed 
the lion of mount Cithaeron, he delivered his 
country from the annual tribute of 100 oxen 
which it paid to Erginus. Vid. Erginus. Such 
public services became universally known, and 
Creon, who then sat on the throne of Thebes, re- 
warded the patriotic deeds of Hercules by giving 
hTTu his daughter in marriage, and entrusting him 
with the government of his kingdom. As Her- 
cules by the will of Jupiter was subject to the 
power of Eurystheus {Vid. Eurystheusj, and 
obliged to obey'him in every respect, Eurystheus, 
acquainted with his successes and rising power, 
ordered him to appear at Mycenae and perform 
the labours which by priority of birth he was 
empowered to impose upon him. Hercules re- 
fused, and Juno, to punish his disobedience, 
rendered him so delirious that he killed his own 
children by Megara, supposing them to be the 
offspring of Eurystheus. Vid. Megara. When 
he recovered the use of his senses, he was so 
struck with the misfortxmes which had proceeded 
from his insanity that he concealed himself and 
retired from the society of men for some time. 
He afterwards consulted the oracle of Apollo, and 
was told that he must be subservient for 12 years 
to the will of Eurystheus, in compliance with the 
commands of Jupiter ; and that after he had 
achieved the most celebrated labours, he should 
be reckoned in the number of the gods. So plain 
and expressive an answer determined him to go 
to Mycenae, and to bear with fortitude whatever 
gods or men imposed upon him. Eurystheus, see- 
ing so great a man totally subjected to him, and 
apprehensive of so powerful an enemy, com- 
manded him to achieve a number of enterprises, 
the most difficult and arduous ever known, called 
the 12 labours of Hercules. The favours of the 
gods had completely armed him when he under- 
took his labours. He had received a coat of arms 
and helmet from Minerva, a sword from Mercury, 
a horse from Neptune, a shield from Jupiter, a 
bow and arrows from Apollo, and from Vulcan a 
golden cuirass and brazen buskins, with a cele- 
brated club of bronze according to the opinion of 
some writers, but more generally supposed to be 
of wood, and cut by the hero himself in the forest 
of Nemea. The first labour imposed upon Her- 
cules by Eurystheus was to kill the lion of 
Nemea, which ravaged the country near 
Mycenae. The hero, unable to destrojr him 
with his arrows, boldly attacked him with his 
club, pursued him to his den, and after a close 
and sharp engagement choked him to death. He 
carried the dead beast on his shoulders to 
Mycenae, and ever after clothed himself with the 
skin. Eurystheus was so astonished at the sight 
of the beast, and at the courage of Hercules, that 
he ordered him never to enter the gates of the 
city when he returned from his expeditions, but 
to wait for his orders without the walls. He even 
made himself a brazen vessel, into which he 
retired whenever Hercules returned. The second 
labour of Hercules was to destroy the Lernaean 
hydra, which had seven heads according to 
Apollodorus, ^o according to Simonides, 100 ac- 
cording to Diodorus. This celebrated monster 
he attacked with his arrows, and soon after he 
came to a close engagement, and by means of 
his heavy club he destroyed the heads of his 
enemy. But this was productive of no advan- 
tage, for as soon as one head was beaten to pieces 
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by tbe club, immediately two sprang up, and the 
labour of Hercules would have remained un- 
finished had he not commanded his friend lolaus 
to bum, with a hot iron, the root of the head 
which he had crushed to pieces. This succeeded 
[Vid. Hydra], and Hercules became victorious, 
opened the belly of the monster, and dipped his 
arrows in the gcdl to render the wounds which he 
gave fatal and incurable. He was ordered in his 
third labour to bring alive and unhurt into the 
presence of Eurystheus a stag, famous for its 
incredible swiftness, its golden horns, and brazen 
feet. This celebrated animal frequented the 
neighbourhood of Oenoe, and Hercules was em- 
ployed for a whole year in continually pursuing 
it, and at last he caught it in a trap, or when 
tired, or according to others, by sb'ghtly wounding 
it and lessening its swiftness. As he returned 
victorious, Diana snatched the stag from him, and 
severely reprimanded him for molesting an animal 
which was sacred to her. Hercules pleaded neces- 
sity, and by representing the commands of Eurys- 
theus, he appeased the goddess and obtained the 
beast. The fourth labour was to bring alive to 
Eurystheus a wdld boar which ravaged the neigh- 
bourhood of Erymanthus. In this expedition he 
destroyed the centaurs [Vid. Centaur], and caught 
the boar by closely pursuing him through the 
deep snow. Eurystheus was so frightened at the 
sight of the boar that, according to Diodorus, he 
hid himself in his brazen vessel for some days. 
In his fifth labour Hercules was ordered to clean 
the stables of Augeas, where 3000 oxen had been 
conned for many years. Vid. Augeas. For his 
sixth labour he was ordered to kill the carnivorous 
birds which ravaged the country near the lake 
Stymphalis in Arcadia. Vid. Stymphalis. In his 
seventh labour he brought alive into Pelopon- 
nesus a prodigious wild bull which laid waste the 
island of Crete. In his eighth labour he was em- 
ployed in obtaining the mares of Diomedes, which 
fed upon human flesh. He killed Diomedes, and 
gave him to be eaten by his mares, which he 
brought to Eurystheus. They were sent to mount 
Olympus by the king of Mycenae, where they were 
devoured by the wild beasts ; or, according to 
others, they were consecrated to Jupiter, and 
their breed still existed in the age of Alexander 
the Great. For his ninth labour he was com- 
manded to obtain tbe girdle of the queen of the 
Amazons. Vid. Hippolyte. In his tenth labour 
he killed the monster Geryon king of Gades, and 
brought to Argos his numerous flocks, which fed 
upon human flesh. Vid. Geryon. The eleventh 
labour was to obtain apples from the garden of 
the Hesperides. Vid. Hesperides. The twelfth 
and last, and most dangerous of his labours, was 
to bring upon earth the three-headed dog Cer- 
berus. This was cheerfully undertaken by Her- 
cules, and he descended into hell by a cave on 
mount Taenarus. He was permitted by Pluto to 
carry away his friends Theseus and Pirithous, 
who were condemned to punishment in hell : and 
Cerberus also was granted to his prayers, pro- 
vided he made use of no arms, but only force, to 
drag him away. Hercules, as some report, cu- 
rled him back to hell, after he had brought him 
before Eurystheus. Besides these arduous 
labours, which the jealousy of Eurystheus ini- 
posed upon him, he also achieved others of his 
own accord, equally ^eat and celebrated. Vid. 
Cacus, Antaeus, Busiris, Eryx, &c. He accom- 
panied the Argonauts to Colchis before he de- 


livered himself up to the king of Mycenae. He 
assisted the gods in their wars against the giants, 
and it was through him alone that Jupiter ob- 
tained a victory. Vid. Gigantes. He conquered 
Laomedon, and pillaged Troy. Vid. Laomedon. 
When lole, the daughter of Eurytus king of 
Oechalia, of whom he was deeply enamoured, was 
refused to his entreaties, he became the prey of 
a second fit of insanity, and he murdered Iphitus, 
the only one of the sons of Eurytus who favoured 
his addresses to loie. Vid. Iphitus. He was some 
time after purified of the murder, and his insanity 
ceased ; but the gods persecuted him more, and 
he was visited by a disorder which obliged him 
to apply to the oracle of Delphi for relief. The 
coldness with which the Pythia received him 
irritated him, and he resolved to plunder ApoUo’s 
temple and carry away the sacred tripod. 
Apollo opposed him, and a severe conflict was 
begim, which nothing but the interference of 
Jupiter with his thunderbolts could have pre- 
vented. He was upon this told by the oracle that 
he must be sold as a slave, and remain three years 
in the most abject servitude to recover from his 
disorder. He complied ; and Mercury, by order 
of Jupiter, conducted him to Omphale queen of 
Lydia, to whom he was sold as a slave. Here 
he cleared all the country of robbers; and 
Ompbale, who was astonished at the greatness of 
his exploits, restored him to liberty, and married 
him. Hercules had Agelaus, and Lamon accord- 
ing to others, by Omphale, from whom Croesus 
king of Lydia was descended. He became also 
enamoured of one of Omphale’s female servants, 
by whom he had Alceus. After he had completed 
the years of his slavery, he returned to Pelopon- 
nesus, where he re-established on the throne of 
Sparta Tyndarus, who had been expelled by 
Hippocoon. He became one of Deianira’s suitors, 
and married her, after he had overcome all his 
rivals. Vid. Achelous. He was obliged to leave 
Calydon, his father-in-law’s kingdom, because he 
had inadvertently killed a man with a blow of his 
fist, and it was on account of this expulsion that 
he was not present at the hunting of the Caly- 
donian boar. From Calydon be retired to the 
court of Ceyx king of Trachinia. In his way he 
was stopped by the swollen streams of the Euenus, 
where the centaur Nessus attempted to offer 
violence to Deianira, under the perfidious pretence 
of conveying her over the river. Hercules 
perceived 'the distress of Deianira, and killed the 
centaur who, as he expired, gave her a tunic, 
which, as he observed, had the power of recalling 
a husband from unlawful love. Vid. Deianira. 
Ceyx king of Trachinia received him and his 
wife with great marks of friendship, and purified 
him of the murder which he had committed 
at Calydon. Hercules was still mindful that he 
had once been refused the hand of lole; he 
therefore made war against her father Eurytus, 
and killed him with three of his sons. lole 
fell into the hands of her father’s murderer, 
and found that she was loved by Hercules as 
much as before. She accompanied him to mount 
Oeta, where he was going to raise an altar and 
offer a solemn sacrifice to Jupiter. As he had not 
then the tunic in which he arrayed himself to 
offer a sacrifice, he sent Lichas to Deianira in 
order to provide himself a proper dress. Deia- 
nira, informed of her husband’s tender attach- 
ment to lole, sent him a philtre, or more probably 
the tunic which she had received from Nessus^ 
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and Hercnles, as soon as he had put it on, fell into 
a desperate distemper, and found the poison of 
the Lemaean hydra penetrate through his bones. 
He attempted to puli off the fatal dress, but it 
was too late, and in the midst of his pains and 
tortures he inveighed in the most bitter impreca- 
tmne against the credulous Deianira, the cruelty 
of Eiirystheus, and the jealousy and hatred^ of 
Jimo. As the distemper was incurable, he im- 
plored the protection of Jupiter, and gave his 
bow and arrows to Philoctetes, and erected a 
large burning pile on tbe top of mount Oeta. He 
spread on the pile the skin of the Nemean lion, 
and laid himself down upon it as on a bed, leaning 
his head on his club. Philoctetes, or according 
to others. Paean or Hyllus, was ordered to set 
fire to the pile, and the hero saw himself on a 
sudden surrounded with the flames, without be- 
traying any marks of fear or astonishment. 
Jupiter saw him from heaven, and told to the 
surrounding gods that he would raise to the skies 
the immortal parts of a hero who had cleared the 
earth of so many monsters and tyrants. The 
gods applauded Jupiter’s resolution ; the burning 
pile was suddenly surrounded with a dark smoke, 
and after the mortal parts of Hercules were con- 
sumed, he was carried up to heaven in a chariot 
drawn by four horses. Some loud claps of 
thunder accompanied his elevation, and his 
friends, unable to find either his bones or ashes, 
showed their gratitude to his memory by raising 
an altar where the burning pile had stood. 
Menoetius the son of Actor offered him the sacri- 
fice of a bull, a wild boar, and a goat, and en- 
joined the people of Opus yearly to observe the 
gaiTift religious observances. His worship soon 
became as universal as his fame, and Juno, who 
had once persecuted him with such inveterate 
fury, forgot her resentment, and gave him her 
daughter Hebe in marriage. Hercules has re- 
ceived many surnames and epithets, either from 
the place where Ms worship was established, or 
from the labours which he achieved. His temples 
were numerous and magnificent, and his^ divinity 
revered. No dogs or flies ever entered his temple 
at Rome, and that of Cades, according to Strabo, 
was always forbidden to women and pigs. The 
Phoenicians offered quails on his altars, and as 
it was supposed that he presided over dreams, the 
sick and infirm were sent to sleep in his temples, 
that they might receive in theit dreams the agree- 
able presages of their approaching recovery. The 
white poplar was particularly dedicated to his 
service. Hercules is generally represented naked, 
with strong and well-proportioned limbs ; he is 
sometimes covered with the skin of the Nemean 
lion, and holds a knotted club in his hand, on 
which he often leans. Sometimes he appears 
crowned with the leaves of the poplar, and hold- 
ing the hom of plenty under Ms arm. At other 
times he is represented standing with Cupid, who 
instantly breaks to pieces his arrows and his club, 
to intimate the passion of love in the hero, who 
suffered Mmself to be beaten and ridiculed by 
Omphale, who dressed herself in Ms armour while 
he was sitting to spin with her female servants. 
The cMldren of Hercules are as numerous as the 
labours and difficulties which he underwent, and 
indeed they became so powerful soon after his 
death that they alone had the courage to invade 
all Peloponnesus. Vid. Heraclidae. He was 
father of Deicoon and Therimachus by Megara, 
of Ctesippus by Astydamia, of Pal«moa by 


Autonoe, of Eueres by Parthenope, of Gly- 
cisonetes, Gyneus, and Odites by Deianira, of 
Thessalus by Chalciope, of Thestalus by Epicaste, 
of Tlepolemus by Astvoche, of Agathyrsus, Gelon, 
and Scytha by Echidna, &c. Such are the most 
striking characteristics of the life of Hercules, 
who is said to have supported for a wMle the 
weight of the heavens upon his shoulders {Vid. 
Atlas], and to have separated by the force of 
bis arm the celebrated mountains which were 
afterwards called the boundaries of his labours. 
Vid. Abyla. He is held out by the ancients as a 
true pattern of virtue and piety, and as his whole 
life had been employed for the common benefit 
of mankind, he was deservedly rewarded with 
immortality. His judicious choice of virtue in 
preference to pleasure, as described by Xenophon, 
is well known. Diod. i & 4. — Cic. de Nat. D. i, 
&c. — Apollod. I & 2.— Pans. 1- 3. 5, 9» & lO* — 
Hesiod, in Scut. Here., &c. — Hygin. fab. 29, 32, 
&c. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 236, &c. Her. 9. Amor. 
Trist. &c. — Homer. H. 8, &c. — Theocrit. 24. — 
Eurip. in Here. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 294. — Lucan. 
3 & 6. — Apollon. 2.-^Dionys. Hal. i. — Sophocl. 
tn Trachin. — Plut. in Amphit. — Senec. in Here, 
fiirent. & Oet. — Plin. 4, c. 6. 1. 11, &c. — Pkilostr. 
Icon. 2, c. 5. — Herodot. i, c. 7. 1. 2, c. 42, 

Quint. Smyrn. 6, v. 207, &c. — Callim. Hymn, in 
Dian. — Pindar. Olymp. od. 3. — Ital. i, v. 438. — 
Stai. 2, Theb. v. 564. — Mela, 2, c. i. — Lucian. 
Dial. — Lactant. de fals. Pel. — Strab. 3, &c. — 

Horai. Od. Sat. &c. A son of Alexander the 

Great. A surname of the emperor Commodus, 

&c. 

HerdUeum, a promontory in the country of 

the Bruttii. Fretum, a name given to the 

strait which forms a communication between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

HerciUeus, one of Agrippina’s murderers. 
Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 8. 

Herctileus Lacus, a lake of Sicily. 

Hercfiilis Columnae, two lofty mountains, 
situate one on the most southern extremities of 
Spain, and the other on the opposite part of 
Africa. They were called by the ancients Abyla 
and Calpe. They are reckoned the boundaries of 
the labours of Hercules, and according to ancient 
tradition they were joined together till they were 
severed by the arm of the hero and a communica- 
tion opened between the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic seas. Dionys. Perieg. — Sil. x, v. 142. — 

Mela, 1, c. 5. 1. 2, c. 6. — Plin. 3, c. 1, Monoeci 

Portus, now Monaco, a port town of Genoa. 
Tacit. H. 3, c. 52. — Lucan, i, v. 405. — Virg. Aen. 
6, V. 830. Labronis vel Libumi Portus, a sea- 
port town, now Leghorn. Promontorium, a 

cape at the south of Italy, on the Ionian sea, 

now Spartivento. Insulae, two islands near 

Sardinia. Plin, 3, c. 7- Portus, a seaport of 

the Bruttii, on the western coast. Lucus, a 

wood in Germany sacred to Hercules. Tacit. 

Ann. 2, c. 12. A small island on the coast of 

Spain, called also Scomhraria, from the tunny fish 
{Scomhres) caught there. Strab. 3. 

Herc^na, a nymph who accompanied Ceres as 
she travelled over the world. A river of Boeotia 
bore her name. Paus. 9, c. 39. 

Hercj^nia, a celebrated forest of Germany, 
which, according to Caesar, required nine days’ 
journey to cross it ; and which in some 
parts was found without any boundaries, 
though travelled over for 60 days successively. 
It covered much of the modem Switzerland, 
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Bolsemia, Moravia, Poland, and Southern Germany. , 
In length of time the trees were rooted up, and j 
when population increased the greater part of it 
was made inhabitable. Coes. Bell. G. 6 , c. 24. — 
Mela.—Liv.- 5, c. 54. — Tacit. G. 30. 

Herdonia, a sm^ town of .\pulia between the 
rivers Aufidus and Cerbalus. Ital. i, v. 568. 
Herdonius, a man put to death by Tarquin, 
because he had boldly spoken against him in an 
assembly. 

Herea, a town of Arcadia on an eminence, the 
bottom of which was watered by the Alpheus. 
It was built by Hereus the son of Lycaon, and I 
was said to produce a wine possessed of such | 
tmusual properties as to give fecundity to 
women and cause madness in men. Aelian. \ 
V. H. 13, c. 6 .—Plin. 14, c. iS.—Paus. 8, c. 24. — 
PtoL 3, c. 16. 

Herennius Senecio, a Roman historian under 

Domitian. Tacit. Agric. 2, &c. An officer 

of Sertorius defeated by Pompey, &c. Pint. 

A centurion sent in pursuit of Cicero by Antony. 

He cut off the orator’s head. Plut. in Cic. 

Galus, a man to whom Cicero dedicated his book 
de Rhetoricd, a work attributed by some to 

Comificius. ^ASamnite general, 8 cc.- 

a Phoenician who wrote a book on Hadrian’s reign. 
He also composed a treatise, divided into 12 parts, 
concerning the choice of books, &c. 

Hereus, a son of Lycaon, who founded a city 
in Arcadia called Herea. Paus. 8, c. 24. 
Herillus, a philosopher of Chalcedon, disciple 
of Zeno. Diog. 

Herllus, a king of Praeneste, son of the nymph 
Feronia. As he had three jives, he was killed 
three times by Evander. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 563. 
Herxn&chus, a native of Mytilene, successor and 
disciple of Epicurus, 267 B.C. 

Hermae, statues of Hermes in the city of 
Athens. Cic. ad AU. i, ep. 4 & 8. — C. Nep. in 

j,lcib. ^Two youths who attended those who 

consulted the oracle of Trophonius. Paus. 9, 
c. 39. 

Hermaea, a festival in Crete, when the masters 
waited upon the servants. It was also observed 
at Athens and Babylon. Paus. 8, c. 14- 
Hermaeum, a town of Arcadia. A promon- 

tory to the east of Carthage, the most northern 
point of all Africa, now cape Bon. Liv. 29, c. 27. 
— Strab. 17. 

Hermagdras, Aeolides, a famous rhetorician, 

who came to Rome in the age of Augustus. ^A 

philosopher of Amphipolis. A famous orator 

and philosopher. 

a town of the Vaccaei in Spam. 
Liv. 21, c. s.—Polyb. 3- ^ ^ j 1 

HermandCiii, a people of Germany, called also 
Hermunduri. 

Hermanni, a people of Germany. 
Hermaphrdditus, a son of Venus and Mer- 
cury, educated on mount Ida by the Naiades. At 
the age of 15 he began to travel to gratify his 
curiosity. 'V^en he came to Caria, he bathed 
himself in a fountain, and Salmacis, the nymph 
who presided over it, became enamoured of Mm 
and attempted to seduce him- Hermaphroditus 
continued deaf to all entreaties and offers ; and 
Salmacis, endeavouring to obtain by force what 
was denied by prayers, closely embraced him, and 
entreated the gods to make the two of them but 
one body. Her prayers were heard, and Salmacis 
and Hermaphroditus, now two in one body, still 
preserved the characteristics of both their sexes. 


Hermaphroditus begged the gods that all who 
bathed in that fountain might become effeminate. 
Ovid. Met. 4, v. 347* — Hygin. fab. 271. 

Hermas, an ancient father of the church, in or 
near the age of the apostles. 

HermathSna, a statue which represented 
Hermes and Athene in the same body. This 
statue was generally placed in schools where elo- 
quence and philosophy were taught, because 
these two deities presided over the arts and 
sciences. 

Hermeas, a tyrant of Mysia who revolted from 

Artaxerxes Ochus, 350 B.C. ^A general of 

Antiochus. 

Hermeias, a native of Methymna who wrote a 
history of Sicily. 

Hermes, the Greek god, patron of merchants 
and messengers, identified by the Romans with 

their Mercury, q.v. ^A famous gladiator. 

Martial. 5. ep. 25. ^An Egyptian philosopher. 

Vid. Mercurius Trismegistus. 

HermesiSnax, an elegiac poet of Colophon, son 
of Agoneus. He was publicly honoured with a 

statue. Paus. 6 , c. 17. ^A native of Cyprus, 

who wrote a histor^r of Pii^gia. Plut. 

Hermias, a Galatian philosopher in the second 
century. His irrisio philosopkorum gentilium has 
been printed with Justin Martyr’s works. 
Herminius, a general of the Hermanni, &c. 

A Roman who defended a bridge with Codes 

against the army of Porsenna. Liv. 2, c. 10. 

A Trojan killed by Catillus in the Rutulian war. 
Virg. Aen. ii, v. 642. 

Hermldne, a daughter of Menelaus and Helen. 
She was privately promised in marriage to Orestes 
the son of Agamemnon ; but her father, ignorant 
of this pre-engagement, gave her hand to Pyrrhus 
the son of Achilles, whose services he had experi- 
enced in the Trojan war. Pyrrhus, at his return 
from Troy, carried home Hermione and married 
her. Hermione, tenderly attached to her cousin 
Orestes, looked upon Pyrrhus with horror and 
indignation. According to others, however, 
Hermione received the addresses of Pyrrhus with 
pleasure, and even reproached Andromache his 
concubine with stealing his affections from her.- 
Her jealousy for Andromache, according to some, 
induced her to unite herself to Orestes, and to 
destroy Pyrrhus. She gave herself to Orestes 
after this murder, and received the kingdom of 
Sparta as a dowry. Homer. Od. 4. — Euripid, in 

Andr. & Orest. — Ovid. Heroid. B.—Propert. 1. 

A town of Argolis, where Ceres had a famous 
temple. The inhabitants lived by fishing. The 
descent to heU from their country was considered 
so short that no money, according to the usual 
right of burial, was put into the mouth of the 
dead to be paid to Charon for their passage. The 
sea on the neighbouring "coast was called Hermio- 
nicus sinus. PUn. 4, c. 5— Virg- in Ciri. 472.— 
Strab. B.—Mela, 2, c. 3.— P/oZ. 3, c. 16.— Paus. 2, 
c. 34. 

Hermidniae, a city near the Riphaean moun- 
tains. Orph. in Arg. 

Hermidmcus sinus, a bay on the coast of 
Argolis near Hermione. Strab. i & 8. 
Hermlppus, a freedman, disciple of Philo, in 
the reign of Hadrian, by whom he was greatly 
esteemed. He wrote five hooks upon dreams. 

A man who accused Aspasia the mistress of 

Pericles of impiety and prostitution. He was son 
of Lysis, and distinguished himself as a poet by 
40 theatrical pieces and other compositions, some 
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of wMcii axe quoted by Athenaeus. PluL A 

peripatetic philosopber of Smyraa, who flourished 
210 B.C. , , ^ . X 

Hermdcratcs, a general of Syracuse, against 
Nicias the Athenian. His lenity towards the 
Athenian prisoner was looked upon as treacher- 
ous. He was banished from Sicily without even 
a trial, and he was murdered as he attempted 
to return to Ms country, 408 B.C. PltU. in 

Kic., &c. A sophist celebrated for his rising 

talents. He died in the 28 th year of his age, in 

the reign of the emperor Severus. The father- 

in-law of Dionysius tyrant of Sicily. A 

Rhodian employed by Artaxerxes to corrupt the 

Grecian states, &c. A sophist, preceptor to 

Pausanias the murderer of Philip. Diod. 16. 

Hermoddms, a Sicilian, pupil of Plato. A 

pMlosopher of Ephesus, who is said to have 
assisted, as interpreter, the Roman decemvirs in 
the composition of the 10 tables of laws, wMch 
had been collected in Greece. Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 36. 
— Plin. 34, c. 5. A native of Salamis, con- 

temporary with Philo the Athenian architect. 

Cic. in Orat. i, c. 14. ^A poet who wrote a 

book, called No^c/xa, on the laws of different 
nations. 

Hermdg^nes, an architect of Alabanda in 
Caria, employed in building the temple of Diana 
at Magnesia. He vTote a book upon his pro- 
fession. rhetorician in the second century 

A.D. He died A.D. 161, and it is said that his 
body was opened and his heart found hairy and 
of ail extraordinary size. At the age of 25, as is 
reported, he totally lost his memory. A law- 
yer in the age of Diocletian. A musician. 

Hofol. 1, sat. 3, V. 129. A sophist of Tarsus, 

of such brilliant talents that at the age of 15 
he excited the attention and gained the patronage 
of the emperor M. Antoninus. 

Hermolaus, a young Macedonian among the 
attendants of Alexander. As he was one day 
hunting with the king he killed a wild boar 
which was coming towards Mm. Alexander, who 
followed close behind him, was so disappointed 
because the beast had been killed before he could 
dart at it, that he ordered Hermolaus to be 
severely whipped. This treatment irritated 
Hermolaus, and he conspired to take away the 
king’s life, with others who were displeased with 
the cruel treatment he had received. The plot 
was discovered by one of the conspirators, and 
Alexander seized them, and asked what had com- 
pelled them to conspire to take his life. Hermo- 
laus answered for the rest, and observed that it 
was unworthy of Alexander to treat his most 
faithful and attached friends like slaves, and to 
shed their blood without the least mercy. Alex- 
ander ordered him to be put to death. Curt. 8, 
c. 6. 

HenmopOIls, two towns of Egypt, now Ash- 
munein and Demenhur. Plin. 5, c. 9. 

Hermotimus, a famous prophet of Clazo- 
menae. It is said that his soul separated itself 
from his body and wandered in every part of the 
earth to explain futurity, after which it returned 
again and animated his frame. His wife, who 
was acquainted with the frequent absence of his 
soul, took advantage of it and burnt his body, as 
if totally dead, and deprived the soul of its 
natural receptacle. Hermotimus received divine 
honours in a temple at Clazomenae, into which 
it was unlawful for women to enter. Plin. 7, 
C, 51, &c. — Lucian. 


Hermiindurl, a people of Germany, subdued 
by Aurelius. They were at the north of the 
Danube, and were considered by Tacitus as a 
tribe of the Suevi, but called, together with the 
Suevi, Henniones by Pliny^ 4, c. 14. — Tacit. Ann. 

13, extra. — Veil. 2, c. 106. 

Hermus, a river of Asia Minor, whose sands, 
according to the poets, were covered with gold. 
It flows near Sardis, and receives the waters of 
the Pactolus and Hyllus, after which it falls into 
the Aegean sea. It is now called Kedous or 
Sarahat. Virg. G. 2, v. 137. — Lucan. 3, v. 210. — 
Martial. 8, ep. 78.— Sil. i, v. 159. — Plin. 5, c. 29. 
Hemici, a people of Campania celebrated for 
their inveterate enmity to the rising power of 
Rome. Liv. 9, c. 43 & 44 * — •SjV. 4, v. 226. — Juv. 

14, v. 183. — Dionys. Hal. 8, c. 10. — Virg. Aen. 7, 
V. 684. 

Hero, a beautiful priestess of Venus at Sestus, 
greatly enamoured of Leander, a youth of 
Abydos. These two lovers were so faithful to 
one another, that Leander in the night escaped 
from the vigilance of his family and swam across 
the Hellespont, while Hero in Sestus directed his 
course by holding a burning torch on the top of 
a high tower. After many interviews of mutual 
affection and tenderness, Leander was drowned 
-in a tempestuous night as he attempted his usual 
course, and Hero in despair threw herself down 
from her tower and perished in the sea. — Musaeus 
de Leand. & Hero. — Ovid. Heroid. 17 & 18. — 
Virg. G. 3, V. 258. 

Herodas, or Herondas, a Greek poet who lived 
in Alexandria in the third century B.C., and 
wrote mimes, short dramatic scenes in verse. 
He uses the iambic scazon metre and the old 
Ionic dialect, and is a ruthless realist. The 
papyrus containing the seven mimes was found 
in Egypt and published in London, 1891. There 
are only three speaking characters in each sketch. 
The first is The Bawd, and then The Brothel- 
keeper, The Schoolmaster, The Temple Visitors, 
The Cruel Mistress, The Lady's Delight. The 
seventh is incomplete. 

HerSdes, sumamed the Great and Ascalonita, 
followed the interest of Brutus and Cassius, and 
afterwards that of Antony. He was made king 
of Judaea by means of Antony, and after the 
battle of Actium he was continued in his power 
by his flattery and submission to Augustus. He 
rendered himself odious by his cruelty, and as he 
knew that the day of Ms death would become a 
day of mirth and festivity, he ordered the most 
illustrious of Ms subjects to be confined and mur- 
dered the very moment that he expired, that 
every eye in the kingdom might se^m to shed 
tears at the death of Herod. He died in the 
70th year of his age, after a reign of 40 years. 

Josephus. Antipas, a son of Herod the Great, 

governor of Galilee, See. Agrlppa, a Jew 

intimate with the emperor Caligula, &c. ^This 

name was common to many of the Jews. Jo- 
sephus.-— —Atticus. Vid. Atticus. 

Herodianus, a Greek historian, who flourished 
A.D. 247. He was born at Alexandria, and he 
was employed among the officers of the Roman 
emperors. He wrote a Roman history in eight 
books, from the death of Marcus Aurelius to 
Maximinus. His style is peculiarly elegant, but 
it wants precision, and the work too plainly 
betrays that the author was not a perfect master 
of geography. He is accused of being too partial 
to Maximinus, and too severe upon Alexander 
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Severus. His book comprehends the history of 
68 or 70 years, and he asserts that he was an 
eye-witness of whatever he has written. 

jaerodicus, a physician sumamed Gymnastic, 

who flourished 443 B.C. A grammarian sur- 

named CraieUus, 123 B C. 

H 5 r 6 d 6 tiis, “ the father of history,” was bom 
at Halicarnassus 484 B.C. ; his father’s name 
was Lyxes, and that of his mother Dryo. He 
fled to Samos when his country laboured under 
the oppressive tyranny of Lygdamis, and trav- 
elled over Egypt, Italy”, and all Greece. He 
afterwards returned to Halicarnassus, and ex- 
pelled the tyrant ; which patriotic deed, far from 
gaining the* esteem and admiration of the popu- 
lace, displeased and irritated them, s.o that 
Herodotus was obliged to fly to Greece from the 
public resentment. To procure a lasting fame he 
publicly repeated at the Olympic games the his- 
tory which he had composed, in his sgih year, 
445 B.C. It was received with such universal 
applause that the names of the nine Muses were 
unanimously given to the nine books into which 
it is divided. This celebrated composition is 
written in the Ionic dialect. Herodotus is among 
the historians what Homer is among the poets 
and Demosthenes among the orators. His style 
abounds with elegance, ease, and sweetness ; and 
if there is anything fabulous or incredible, the 
author candidly informs the reader that it is 
introduced upon the narration of others. The 
work is a history of the wars of the Persians 
against the Greeks, from the age of Cyrus to the 
battle of Mycale in the reign of Xerxes, and 
besides this, it gives an account of the most 
celebrated nations in the world. Herodotus 
had written another history of Assyria and 
Arabia, which is not extant. The life of Homer, 
generally attributed to him, is supposed by some 
not to be the production of his pen. Plutarch 
has accused him of malevolence towards the 
Greeks, an imputation which can easily be re- 
futed. Cic. d& leg. I, de orat. 2. — Dionys. Hal. i. 

— Quintil. 10, c. I. — Pint, de Mai. Hetod. 

man who wrote a treatise concerning Epicurus. 

Diog. Theban wrestler of Megara, in the 

age of Demetrius son of Antigonus. He was 
six feet and a half in height, and he ate generally 
20 pounds of flesh, with bread in proportion, at 

each of his meals. Athen. 16. Another, 

whose victories are celebrated by Pindar. 

Heroes, a name which was given by the ancients 
to such as were bom of a god, or to such as 
had signalized themselves by their actions, and 
seemed to deserve immortality by the services 
which they had rendered their country. The 
word itself probably means “ early men. ” The 
heroes whom Homer describes, such as Ajax, 
Achilles, &c., were of such prodigious strength 
that they could lift up and throw stones which 
the united force of four or flve men of their age 
could not have moved. The heroes were sup- 
posed to be interested in the affairs of mankind 
after death, and they were invoked with much 
solemnity. As the altars of the gods were crowded 
with sacrifices and libations, so the heroes were 
often honoured with a funeral solemnity in which 
their great ex;^loits were enumerated. The origin 
of heroism might proceed from the opinions of 
some philosophers, who taught that the souls of 
great men were often raised to the stars and 
introduced among the immortal gods. According 
to the notions of the Stoics, the ancient heroes 


inhabited a pure and serene land, situate above 
the moon. 

Herois, a festival, celebrated every ninth year 
by the Delphians, in honour of a heroine. There 
were in the celebration a great number of 
terious rites, with a representation of something 
like Semele’s resurrection. 

Heron, or Hero, of Alexandria, author of the 
Pneumaiica and Mechanica ; invented many 
devices and instruments, such as the Dioptra 
for land sun’-eys, the siphon jug, and the whirling 
globe moved by steam. He lived about 100 B.C. 
Heroopdlis, a town of Egypt, on the Arabian 
gulf. 

HerSphila, a Sibyl, who, as some suppose, came 
to Rome in the reign of Tarquin. Vid. Sibyllae. 
Paus. 10, c. 12. 

Herophilus, an impostor in the reign of J. 
Caesar, who pretended to be the grandson of 
Marius. He was banished from Rome by Caesar 
for bis seditions, and was afterwards strangled in 

prison. A physician of Chalcedon. flourished 

300 B.C., the first to dissect the human body 
publicly. He recognized the brain as the centre 
of the nervous system, and for the first time 
made a clear distinction between veins and 
arteries- 

Herostritiis. Vid. Erostratus. 

Herpa, a town of Cappadocia. 

Herse, a daughter of Cecrops king of Athens, 
beloved by Mercury- The god disclosed his love 
to Aglauros, Herse’s sister, in hope of procuring 
an easy admission to Herse *, but Aglauros, 
through jealousy, discovered the amour. Mer- 
cury was so offended at her behaviour that he 
struck her with his wand and changed her into a 
stone. Herse became mother of Cephalus by 
Mercury, and after death she received divine 

honours at Ath^^ns. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 559, &c. 

A wife of Danaus. Apollod. 

Hersephoria, festivals of Athens in honour of 
Minerva, or more probably of Herse. 

Hersilia, one of the Sabines, carried away by 
the Romans at the celebration of the Consualia. 
She was given and married to Romulus, though, 
according to some, she married Hostus, a youth 
of Latium, by whom she had Hostus Hostilius. 
After death she was presented with immortality 
by Juno, and received divine honours under the 
name of Ora. Liv. i, c. i r . — Ovid. Met. 14, v. 832. 
Hertha, or Herta, a goddess among the Ger- 
mans, supposed to be the same as the earth. 
She had a temple and a chariot dedicated to her 
service in a remote island, and was supposed to 
visit the earth at stated times, when her coming 
was celebrated with the greatest rejoicings and 
festivity. Tacit, de Germ. 

HeriliU, a savage nation in the northern parts 
of Europe, who attacked the Roman power in. its 
decline. 

Hesaenus, a mountain near Faeonia. 
H&siddus, a celebrated poet, bom at Ascra in 
Boeotia. His father’s name was Dius, and his 
mother’s Pycimede. He lived in the age of 
Homer, about 900 B.C., but while Homer was 
writing poems of war and adventure for the 
wealthy cities of Ionia, Hesiod lived in a bleak 
country district, and his verse is designed to be 
useful. Hesiod is the first who wrote a poem on 
agriculture. This composition is called The Works 
and the Days ; and besides the instructions which 
are given to the cultivator of the field, the reader 
will find in them many moral reflections worthy 
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of a refiflcd Socwtes or a Plato. His> Thcij&osiy is 
a miscellaneoiis narration executed without art, 
prefision, choice, judgment, or connection, yet it 
IS the more valuable for the faithful account it 
gives of the gods of antiquity. His Shield of 
Herctdes is but a fragment of a larger poem, in 
which it is supposed he gave an account of the 
int^t celebrated heroines among the ancients. 
Hesiod, without being master of the fire and 
sublimity of Homer, is admired for the elegance 
of his diction and the sweetness of his poetry. 
Besides these poems he wrote others, now lost. 
Pausanias says that, in his age, Hesiod’s verses 
were still written on tablets in the temple of the 
Muses, of which the poet was a priest. If we 
believe Clem. Alexand. 6, Strom,, the poet bor- 
rowed much from Musaeus. One of Lucian’s 
dialogues bears the name of Hesiod, and in it the 
poet is introduced as sj^aking of himself. Virgil, 
in his Georgies, has imitated the compositions of 
Hesiod, and taken his Works and Days for model, 
as he acknowledges. Cicero strongly commends 
him, and the Greeks were so partial to his poetry 
and moral instructions that they ordered their 
children to learn all by heart. Hesiod was mur- 
dered by the sons of Ganyctor of Naupactum, 
and his body was thrown into the sea. Some 
dolphins brought back the body to the shore, 
which was immediately known, and the mur- 
derers were discovered by the poet’s dogs and 
thrown into the sea. Cic, Font. 6, ep. i8, — Paus. 
g, c. 3, &c.—QuinHL lo, c. i. — Paterc. — Varro. — 
Plui. de 7 Sap, & de Anim. Sag. 

HSsidne, a daughter of Laomedon king of Troy, 
by S trs n n o the daughter of Scamander. It fell to 
her lot to be exposed to a sea monster, to whom 
the Trojans yearly presented a marriageable 
virgin, to appease the resentment of Apollo and 
Neptune, whom Laomedon had offended ; but 
Hercules promised to deliver her, provided he 
received as a reward six beautiful horses. Lao- 
medon consented, and Hercules attacked the 
monster just as he was going to devour Hesione, 
and he killed him with his club. Laomedon, 
however, reused to reward the hero’s services ; 
and Hercules, incensed at his treachery, besieged 
Troy, and put the king and all his family to the 
sword, except Podarces, or Priam, who had ad- 
vised his father to give the promised horses to his 
sister’s deliverer. The conqueror gave Hesione 
in marriage to his friend Telamon, who had 
assisted bim during the war, and he established 
Priam upon his father’s throne. The removal of 
Hesione to Greece proved at last fatal to the 
Trojans ; and Priam, remembering with indigna- 
tion that his sister had been forcibly given to a 
foreigner, sent his son Paris to Greece to reclaim 
the possessions of Hesione, or more probably to 
revenge his injuries upon the Greeks by carrying 
away Helen, which gave rise, soon after, to the 
Trojan war. Lycophron mentions that Hercules 
threw himself, armed from head to foot, into the 
mouth of the monster to which Hesione was ex- 
posed, and that he tore his belly to pieces and 
came out safe only with the loss of his hair, after 
a contoement of three days. Homer. II. 5, v. 638. 
— Diod. 4, — Apollod. 2, c. 5, &c.—Ovid. Met. ii, 
V. 212. The wife of Nauplius. 

Hesperia, a large island of Africa, once the 

residence of the Amazons. Diod. 3. ^A name 

common to both Italy and Spain. It is derived 
from Hesper or Vesper, the setting sun, or the 
evening, whence the Greeks called Italy Hesperia, 


because it was situate at the setting sun, or in the 
west. The same name, for similar reasons, was 
applied to Spain by the Latins. Virg. Aen. i, 
V. 634, &c.— Horat. i, od. 34, v. 4. 1. i, od. 27, 

V. 28. — Sil. 7, V. i^.-^vid. Met. ii, v. 258. 

A daughter of the Cebrenus. Ovid. Met. ii, 
V. 759- 

HespSrides, three celebrated nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Hesperus. ApoUodorus mentions four, 
Aegle, Erythia, Vesta, and Arethusa ; and Dio- 
dorus confounds them with the Atlantides, and 
supposes that they were the same number. They 
were appointed to guard the golden apples which 
Juno gave to Jupiter on the day of their nuptials ; 
and the place of their residence, placed beyond 
the ocean by Hesiod, is more universally believed 
to be near mount Atlas in Africa, according to 
ApoUodorus. This celebrated place or garden 
abounded with fruits of the most delicious kind, 
and was carefully guarded by a dreadful dragon, 
which never slept. It was one of the labours of 
Hercules to procure some of the golden apples of 
the Hesperides. The hero, ignorant of the situa- 
tion of this celebrated garden, applied to the 
nymphs in the neighbourhood of the Po for infor- 
mation, and was told that Nereus the god of the 
sea, if properly managed [Fid. Nereus], would 
direct him in his pursuits. Hercules seized 
Nereus as he was asleep, and the sea god, unable 
to escape from his grasp, answered all the ques- 
tions which he proposed. Some say that Nereus 
sent Hercules to Prometheus, and that from him 
he received aU his information. When Hercules 
came into Africa, he repaired to Atlas, and de- 
manded of him three of the golden apples. Atlas 
unloaded himself and placed the burden of the 
heavens on the shoulders of Hercules, while he 
went in quest of the apples. At his return Her- 
cules expressed his wish to ease the burden by 
putting something on his head, and when Atlas 
assisted him to remove his inconvenience, Her- 
cules artfully left the burden, and seized the 
apples, which Atlas had thrown on the groxmd. 
According to other accounts, Hercules gathered, 
the apples himself, without the assistance of 
Atlas, and he previously killed the watchful 
dragon which kept the tree. These apples were 
brought to Eurystheus, and afterwards carried 
back by Minerva into the garden of the Hes- 
perides, as they could be preserved in no other 
place. Hercules is sometimes represented gather- 
mg the apples, and the dragon which guarded the 
tree appears bowing down his head, as having 
received a mortal wound. This monster, as it is 
supposed, was the offspring of Typhon, and it 
had 100 heads and as many voices. This number, 
however, is reduced by some to only one head. 
Those that attempt to explain mythology, observe 
that the Hesperides were certain persons who had 
an im m ense number of flocks, and that the 
ambiguous word yA\kov, which signifies an apple 
and a sheep, gave rise to the fable of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. Diod. 4. — Ovid. Met. 
4, V. 637, &c. 1. 9, V. 90. — Hygin. fab. 30. — Apol- 
lod. 3, c. 5. — Hesiod. Theog. v. 215, &c. 

HespSris. Vid. Hesperus. ^A town of 

Cyrenaica, now Bengasi, where most authors 
have placed the garden of the Hesperides. 

Hesperltis, a country of Africa. Diod. 4. 

HespSrus, a son of lapetus, brother of Atlas. 
He came to Italy, and the country received the 
name of Hesperia from him, according to some 
accounts. He had a daughter called Hesperis, 
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who married Atlas, and became mother of seven ] 
daughters, called Atlantides or Hesperides. Diod, \ 

The name of Hesperus was also applied to ! 

the planet Venus, when it appeared after the 
setting of the sun. It was called Phosphorus or 
Lucifer when it preceded the sun. Cic. de Nat. D. 
2, c. 2. — Senec. de Hippol. 749. Id. in Med. 
71. 

Hestia, one of the Hesperides. Apollod. 
Hestiaea, a town of Euboea. 

Hesos, a deity among the Gauls, the same as 
the Mars of the Romans. Lucan, i, v. 445. 
Hesychia, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 
Hesychius, the author of a Greek lexicon in the 
beginning of the third century. Though his work 
contains many references to Christian writers, he 
was probably a pagan. 

Hetriciilum, now Laiarico, a town in the 
country of the Bruttii. Liv. 30, c. 19- 
Heurippa, a surname of Diana. 

Hexapyium, a gate at Syracuse. The ad- 
joining place of the city, or the wall, bore the 
same name. Diod. 11 & 14. — Liv. 24, c. 21. 1 . 25, 
c. 24. 1. 32, c. 39. 

Hiarbas, or larbas, a king of Gaetulia. Vid. 
larbas. 

Hibcr, a name applied to a Spaniard, as living 
near the river Hiberus or Iberus. Vid. Iberus. 
Hibernia, or Hybemia, a large island at the 
west of Britain, now called Ireland. Some of 
the ancients have called it Ibemia, Juvema, Iris, 
Hiema, Ogygia, Ivemia, or leme. Juv. 2, v. 160. 

. — Strab. 4,.-^rpheus. — Aristot. 

Hibrildes, an Athenian general. Dionys. 

l^cetfion, a son of Laomedon, brother to Priam 

and father of Menalippus. Homer. II. 3. The 

father of Thymoetes, who came to Italy with 
Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 10, v. 133. ^ ^ 

fficetas, a philosopher of Syracuse, who be- 
lieved that the earth moved, and that all the 
Jheavenly bodies were stationary. Diog. in Phil. 

A tyrant of Syracuse. Vid. Icetas. 

Hiempsal, a king of Numidia, &c. Vid. 
Hyempsal, Pint. . , . , 

Hiera, a woman who married Telephus king of 
Mysia, and who was said to surpass Helen in 

beauty. -The mother of Pandarus and Bitias 

by Alcanor. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 673 * 

Lipari islands, called also Theresia, now Vulcano. 
Pans. 10, c. II. 

Hierapdlis, a town of Syria, near the Euphrates. 

^Another of Phrygia, famous for hot baths, 

now Bambukkalasi. Another of Crete. 

HiSrax, a youth who awoke Argus to inform 
him that Mercury was stealing lo. Mercury 
killed him, and changed him into a bird of prey. 

Apollod. 2, c 2. Antiochus, king of Syria and 

brother to Seleucus, received the surname of 
Hierax. Justin. 37 » c. 3- An Egyptian philo- 

sopher in the third century. 

Hierichus (-untis), the name of Jericho m the 
Holy Land, called the city of palm trees, from its 
abounding in dates. Plin. 5, c. 14. — Tacit. Htst. 
5, c. 6. 

HiSro I., a king of Syracuse, after his brother 
Gelon, who rendered himself odious in the begin- 
ning of his reign by his cruelty and avarice. He 
made war against Theron the tyrant of Agn- 
gentum, and took Himera. He obtained three 
different crowns at the Olympic games, two in 
horse-races, and one at a chariot-race. Pindar has 
celebrated him as being victorious at Olympia. 


In the latter part of his reign the conversation oi 
Simonides, Epicharmus, Pindar, &c., softened in 
some measure the roughness of his morals and the 
severity of his government, and rendered him the 
patron of learning, genius, and merit. He died, 
after a reign of 18 years, 467 B C., leaving the 
crown to his brother Thrasybulus, who disgraced 

himself by his vices and t3n:anny. Diod. 11. 

The second of that name, king of Syracuse, was 
descended from Gelon. He was unanimously 
elected king by all the states of the island of 
Sicily, and appointed to carry on the wax against 
the Carthaginians. He joined his enemies in 
besieging Messana, which had surrendered to the 
Romans, but he was beaten by Appius Claudius 
the Roman consul, and obliged to retire to^ Syra- 
cuse, where he was soon blocked up. Seeing all 
hopes of victory lost, he made peace^ with the 
Romans, and proved so faithful to his engage- 
ments during the 59 years of bis reign, that the 
Romans never had a more firm or more attached 
ally. He died in the 94th year of his age, about 
225 B.C. He was universally regretted, and all 
the Sicilians showed by their lamentations that 
they had lost a common father and a friend. He 
liberally patroniaed the learned, and employed 
the talents of Archimedes for the good of his 
country. He wrote a book on agriculture, now 
lost. He was succeeded by Hieronymus. Aelian. 
V. H. 4, 8. — Justin. 23, c. 4. — Flor. 2, c. 2. — Liv. 

16. ^An Athenian, intimate with Nicias the 

general. Plui. in Nic. A Parthian, &c. Tacit. 

Hierocaesarea, a town of Lydia. TacU. Ann. 
2, c. 47. 1. 3» c* 62. 

Hlerocepia, an island near Paphos m Cyprus. 
Hierdcles, a persecutor of the Christians under 
Diocletian, who pretended to find inconsistencies 
in Scripture, and preferred the miracles of Apol- 
lonius to those of Christ. His writings were refuted 

by Lactantius and Eusebius. A Neoplatonic 

philosopher, who taught at Alexandria, and wrote 
a book on providence and fate, fragments of which 
are preserved by Photius ; a commentary on the 
golden verses of Pythagoras ; and facetious moral 

verses. He flourished A.D. 485- A general in 

the interest of Demetrius. Poly aen. 5 . A gover- 
nor of Bithynia and Alexandria, imder Diocletian, 
said to have been prominent as a persecutor of the 

Christians. An of&cer. Vid. Heliogabalus. 

Hierodulum, a town of Libya. 

Hieronica lex, by Hiero tyrant of Sicily, lo 
settle the quantity of com, the price and time of 
receiving it, between the farmers of Sicily and the 
collector of the com tax at Rome. This law, on 
account of its justice and candour, was continued 
by the Romans when they became masters of 

^ffieronymus, a tyrant of Sicily, who succeeded 
his father or grandfather Hiero, when only 15 
years old. He rendered himself disliked by his 
cruelty, oppression, and debauchery. He abjured 
the alliance of Rome, which Hiero had observed 
with so much honour and advantage. He was 
assassinated, and all his family was overwhelmed 

in his fall, and totally extirpated, 214 B.C. 

A historian of Rhodes, who wrote an account of 
the actions of Demetrius Poliorcetes, by whom 
he was appointed over Boeotia, 254 B.C. Plut. 

in Dem. An Athenian set over the fleet, while 

Conon went to the king of Persia. A great 

writer and Father of the early Christian Church, 
commonly called St. Jerome, bora in Pannonia, 
and distinguished for his zeal and learning. He 
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wrote commentaries on the prophets, St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel, &c., a Latin version of the Bible | 
known by the name of The Vulgate^ poleimcal , 
treatises, an account of ecclesiastical writers 1 
before him, and a large number of letters on 
various subjects. His works are replete wth 
lively animation and erudition. Jerome died 
A.D, 420, in his 91st year. _ • 

Hierophilus, a Greek physician. He m- 
striicted his daughter Agnodice in the art of 
midwiferv, &c. Vid. Agnodice. , _ , 
HierosolS^^ma, a celebrated city of Palestine, 
the capital of Judaea, taken by Pompey, who, on 
that account, is sumamed Hierosolymarius. Titus 
also took it and destroyed it, September 8th, 
A.D- 70, according to Josephus, 2177 years 
after its foundation. In the siege by Titus, 

110.000 persons are said to have perished, and 

97.000 to have been made prisoners, and after- 
wards either sold for slaves, or wantonly exposed, 
for the sport of their insolent victors, to the fury 
of wild beasts. Joseph. Bell. J. 7r c. 16, &c.—Ctc. 
ad Attic. 2, ep. 2. Place. 28. 

Hilaria, a daughter of Leucippus and Philodice. 
As she and her sister Phoebe were going to manry 
their cousins Lynceus and Idas, they were earned 
away by Castor and Pollux, who married them. 
Hilaria had Anagon by Castor, and she, as well 
as her sister, obtained after death the honours 
which were generally paid to heroes. Apollod. 3. 
—Propert. i, el. 2, v. i6.—Paus. 2, c. 22. 1. 3, c. 19. 

Festivals at Rome in honour of the mother 

of the gods. . . . „ 

Hilarius, a bishop of Poitiers in France, who 
wrote several treatises, the most famous of which 
is on the Trinity, in 12 books. Hilary died A.D. 

372, in his 8oth year. ^Another, bishop of Arles, 

about A.D. 430. , ,. . dt- 

Hillevi5nes, a people of Scandinavia. Phn. 4, 
c. 13. 

Himella, now Aia, a small river in the country 
of the Sabines. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 7i4- 
Him€ra, a city of Sicily built by the people of 
Zancle, and destroyed by the Carthaginians 240 

years after. Strab. 6. There were two rivers 

of Sicily of the same name, the one, now Piume de 
Termini, falling at the east of Panormus into the 
Tuscan sea, with a town of the same name at its 
mouth, and also celebrated baths. Cic. V err. 4, 
c. 33. The other, now Piume Salso, running in a 
southerly direction, and almost dividing the island 

in two parts. Liv. 24, c. 6. 1. 25, c. 49. ^The 

ancient name of the Eurotas. Strab. 6. — Mela, 2, 
•c. 7- — Polyb. 

Himilco, a Carthaginian sent to explore the 

western parts of Europe. Pest. Avien. A son 

of Hamilcar, who succeeded his father in the 
command of the Carthaginian armies in Sicily. 
He died with his anny by a plague, 398 B.C. 
Justin. 19, c. 2. 

Hippagdras, a man who wrote an account of 
the republic of Carthage. Athen. 14. 
Hijppalcimus, a son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, who was among the Argonauts. 

Hippalus, the first who sailed the open sea 
from Arabia to India. Arrian, in Perip. 
Hippardhia, a woman in Alexander’s age, who 
became enamoured of Crates the C3niic philo- 
sopher, because she heard him discourse. She 
married him, though he at first disdained her 
addresses, and represented his poverty and mean- 
ness. She was so attached to him that she was 
his constant companion, and was not ashamed 


publicly to gratify his carnal desires. She wrote 
some diatribes, now lost. Vid. Crates. Diog. 6. 
— Suidas. , . 

Hipparchus, a son of Pisistratus, who suc- 
ceeded his father as tyrant of Athens, with his 
brother Hippias. He patronized some of the 
learned men of the age, and distinguished himself 
by his fondness for literature. ^ The seduction of 
a sister of Harmodius raised him many enemies, 
and he was at last assassinated by a desperate 
band of conspirators, with Harmodius and 
Aristogiton at their head, 513 years before 
Christ. Aelian. V. H. 8, c. 2. One of An- 
tony’s freedmen. The first person who was 

banished by ostracism at Athens. ^The father 

of Asclepiades. An astronomer of Nicaea, 

who worked in an observatory at Rhodes, and is 
known as the greatest astronomer of antiquity. 
He first discovered that the interval between the 
vernal and the autumnal equinox is 186 days, 
seven days longer than between the autumnal 
and vernal, occasioned by the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit. He divided the heavens into 
49 constellations, 12 in the ecliptic, 21 in the 
northern, and 16 in the southern hemisphere, and 
gave names to all the stars. He makes no men- 
tion of comets. From viewing a tree on a pl^ 
from different situations, which changed its 
apparent position, he was led to the discovery of 
the parallax of the planets, or the distance 
between their real or apparent position, viewed 
from the centre and rirom the surface of the 
earth. He determined the longitude and latitude, 
and fixed the first degree of longitude at the 
Canaries. He likewise laid the first foundations 
of trigonometry, so essential to facilitate astro- 
nomical studies. He was the first who, after 
Thales, found out the exact time of eclipses, of 
which he made a calculation for 600 years. After 
a life of labour in the service of science and 
astronomy, and after jjuhlishing several treatises 
and valuable observations on the appearance of 
the heavens, he died 125 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Plin. 2, c. 26, &c. An Athenian 

who conspired against Heraclides, who kept 
Athens for Demetrius, &c. Poly aen. 5- 
Hippazinus, a son of Dionysius, who ejected 
Calippus from Syracuse, and seized the sovereign 

power for 27 years. Poly aen, 5. ^The father 

of Dion. 

• Hipp&rion, one of Dion’s sons. 

Hipp^sus, a son of Ceyx, who assisted Her- 
cules against Eurytus. Apollod. 2, c. 7- A 

pupil of Pythagoras, bom at Metapontum. He 
supposed that everything was produced from fire. 

Diog. A centaur killed at the nuptials of 

Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 352. An ille- 

gitimate son of Priam. Hygin. fab. 90. 
Hippeus, a son of Hercules by Prods, eldest 
of the 50 daughters of Thestius. Apollod. 2, 
c. 7- 

Hippl, four small islands near Erythrae. 
Hippia, a lascivious woman. Juv. 6, v. 82. 

surname of Minerva, and also of Juno. 

Paus. 5, c- 15. 

Hippias, a philosopher of Elis, who maintained 
that virtue consisted in not being in want of the 
assistance of men. At the Olympic games, he 
boasted that he was master of all the liberal and 
mechanical arts ; and he said that the ring upon 
his finger, the tunic, cloak, and shoes, which he 
then wore, were all the works of his own hands. 
Cic, de Orai. 3, c. 32.— — h son of Pisistratus, who 
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became tyrant of Athens after the death of his , 
father, with his brother Hipparchus. He was 
willing to revenge the death of his brother, who 
had been assassinated, and for this violent maa- 
sure he was driven from his country. He fled to 
king Darius in Persia, and was killed at the battle 
of Marathon, fighting against the Athenians, 
490 B.C. He had five children by Myrrhine the 
daughter of Callias. Herodot. 6. — Thucyd. 7. 
Hippis, a historian and poet of Rhegium, in 
the reign of Xerxes. Aelian. H. An. 8, c. 33. 
Hippius, a surname of Neptune, from his 
having raised a horse (ittitos) from the earth in 
his contest with Minerva concerning the giving 
a name to Athens. 

Hippo, a daughter of Scedasus, who, upon 
being ravished by; the ambassadors of Sparta, 
killed herself, cursing the city that gave birth to 

such men. Pans. 9, c. 13. A celebrated town 

of Africa, on the Mediterranean. Ital. 3, v. 252. 

Strabo^ 17, says that there are two of the 

same name in Africa, one of which, by way of 
distinction, is called Regius. Plin. 5, c. 3. 1. 9, 

c. 8. — Mela, r, c. y.—Liv. 29, c. 3 & 32. ^Also 

a town of Spain. Liv. 39, c. 30. of the 

Bruttii. 

Hippobotes, a large meadow near the Caspian 
sea, where 50,000 horses could graze. 

Hippobotus, a Greek historian, who composed 
a treatise on philosophers. Diog. in Pyth. 
Hippocentauri, a race of monsters who dwelt 
in Thessaly. Vid. Centauri. 

Hlppoclides, a young Athenian chosen by 
Clisthenes of Sicvon as husband for his daughter. 
At the final banquet Hippoclides not only in- 
sisted on dancing, but even stood on his head on 
the table and waved his legs in the air. Clisthenes 
was disgusted and cried, “ O son of Pisander, 
you have danced away your marriage.” The 
young man smiled and said, “ Hippoclides don’t 
care,” which became a proverb. 

Hippocoon, a son of Oebalus, brother of Tyn- 
darus. He was put to death by Hercules, because 
he had driven his brother from the kingdom of 
Lacedaemon. He was at the chase of the Caly- 
donian boar. Diod. 4. — Apollod. 2, &c. I. 3, c. 10. 

— Paus. Lacon, — Ov-id. Met. 8, v. 314. A friend 

of Aeneas, son of Hyrtacus, who distinguished 
himself in the funeral games of Sicily. Virg. 

3, V. 492, &c. 

Hippocorystes, a son of Aegyptus, of 

Hippocoon. Apollod. 

Hippocrfite, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 
HippScrdtes was born about 460 B.C. on the 
island of Cos. He came of a family of physicians 
who claimed to be descended from Asclepios, the 
physician in Homer, and were members of the 
school of medicine long established at Cos. He 
travelled widely in the eastern Mediterranean, and 
may have been at Athens during the great plague. 
He had many pupils, among them his sons and, 
sons-in-law; and is said to have died in his 
looth year. Hippocrates was certainly a real 
person, just as Homer probably, but not certainly, 
was real; but the writings that we know as 
Hippocrates, edited by Littr§ in ten volumes, 
and the poems that we know as Homer were not 
the work of one person but are accretions^ of a 
later age. The best known pieces in the Hippo- 
cratic collection are Air, Water, Places, Aphor- 
isms, The Sacred Disease, and The Oath. — — An 
Athenian general in the Peloponnesian war. 
Pint. A mathematician of Chios, the first to 


compile a work on the elements of geometry; 

fiourished 430 B.C. An officer of Chalcedon, 

killed by Alcibiades. Plut. in Ale. A 830:3- 

cusan defeated by Marcellus. The father of 

Pisistratus. A tyrant of Gela. 

Hippocratia, a festival in honour of Neptune, 
in Arcadia. 

EQppocrene, a fountain of Boeotia, near mount 
Helicon, sacred to the Muses. It first rose from 
the ground, when struck by the feet of the horse 
Pegasus, whence the name tTTTrou Kpy\VT(\, the horse's 
fountain. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 256. 

Hippddfimas, a son of the Achelous,— of 
Priam. Apollod. 

Hippodfime, or Hippodamia, a daughter of 
Oenomaus king of Pisa, in Elis, who married 
Pelops son of Tantalus. Her father, vrho was 
either enamoured of her himself, or afraid lest he 
should perish by one of his daughter’s children, 
according to an oracle, refused to marry her, 
except to him who could overcome him in a 
chariot-race. As the beauty of Hippodamia was 
greatly celebrated, many courted her, and ac- 
cepted her father’s conditions, though death 
attended a defeat. Thirteen had already been 
conquered, and forfeited their lives, when Pelops 
came from Lydia and entered the lists. Pelops 
previously bribed Myrtilus the charioteer of Oeno- 
maus, and ensured himself the victory. In the 
race, Oenomaus mounted on a broken chariot, 
which the corrupted Myrtilus had purposely pro- 
vided for him, was easily overcome, and was 
killed in the course ; and Pelops married Hippo- 
damia, and avenged the death of Oenomaus, by 
throwing into the sea the perfidious M3rrtilus, 
who claimed for the reward of his treachery^ the 
favour which Hippodamia could grant only to 
her husband. This was the “ primal sin,” vhich 
later was paid for by all the troubles of the house 
of Atreus. Hippodamia became mother of Atreus 
and Thyestes, and it is said that she died of grief 
for the death of her father. Virg. G. 3, v. 7. — 
Hy gin. fab. 84 & 253. — Paus. 5, c. 14, &c. — Diod. 

4. — Ovid, Heroid. 8 & 17. A daughter of 

Adrastus king of Argos, who married Pirithous 
king of the Lapithae. The festivity which pre- 
vailed on the day of her marriage was inter- 
rupted by the attempts of Eurytus to offer her 
violence. Vid. Pirithous. She is called Ischo- 
mache by some, and Deidamia by others. Ovid. 

Met. 12. — Plut. in Thes. A daughter of 

Danaus. Apollod. A mistress of Achilles, 

daughter of Briseis. A daughter of Anchises, 

who married Alcathous. Homer, 11 . 13, v. 429. 

Hippdd&mus, a man of Miletus, who settled a 
republic without any previous knowledge of 
government. Aristot. 2. Polit. A Pytha- 
gorean philosopher. An Athenian who gave 

his house to his country, when he knew such a 
concession would improve the port of the Piraeus, 

An Athenian archon. A man famous for 

his voracious appetite. 

Hippddice, one of the Danaides. Apollod. 

Hippodrfimus, a son of Hercules. Id. A 

Thessalian, who succeeded in a school at Athens, 

in the age of M. Antony. Philosir. A place 

where horse-races were exhibited. Martial, 12, 
ep. 50. 

HlppSIa, a town of Peloponnesus. Paus. 3, 
c. 25. 

Hippdldchus, a son of Bellerophon, father of 
Glaucus, who commanded the Lycians during the 
Trojan war. A son of Glaucus also bore the 
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same name. Homer. II. 6, v. 119. A son of 

Aiitimaclnis, slain in the Trojan war. Id, ii, 
• V. 122. 

Hippdiyte, a queen of the Amazons, given m 
marriage to Theseus by Hercules, who had con- 
quer^ her, and taken away her girdle by order 
of Eurystheus. Hercules. She had a son 

by Theseus, called Hippolytus. Plut. in Thes . — 

Propert. 4, el. 3. The wife of Acastus, who fell 

in love with Peleus, who was in exile at her hus- 
band’s court. She accused him of incontinence, 
and of attempts upon her virtue, before Acastus, 
only because he refused to gratify her desires. 

She is also called Astyochia. Vid. Acastus. 

A daughter of Cretheus. Apollod. 

a son of Theseus and Hippolyte, 
famous for his virtues and his misfortunes. His 
stepmother Phaedra fell in love with him, and 
when he refused to pollute his father’s bed, she 
accused him of offering violence to her person 
before Theseus. Her accusation was readily 
believed, and Theseus entreated Neptune severely 
to punish the incontinence of his son. Hippo- 
lytus fied from the resentment of his father, and 
as he pursued his way along the sea-shore, his 
horses were so frightened at the noise of sea- 
calves, which Neptune had purposely sent there, 
that they ran among the rocks till his chariot 
was broken and his b^y tom to pieces. Temples 
were raised to his memory, particularly at 
Troezen, w-here he received divine honours. 
According to some accounts, Diana restored him 
to life. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 268. Met. 15, v. 469. — 

Virg. Aen. 7, v. 761, &c. ^A son of Ropalus 

king of Sicyon, greatly beloved by Apollo. Plut. 

in Num. A giant killed by Mercury. A 

son of Aegyptus. Apollod. i & 2. A Chris- 

tian writer against heresies at Rome in the third 
century. 

Hippdm&clius, a musician, who severely re- 
buked one of his pupib because he was praised 
by the multitude, and observed that it was the 
greatest proof of Hs ignorance. Aelian. V. H. 2, 

c. 6. 

HippdmMon, a son of Nisimachus and My- 
thidice, who was one of the seven chiefs who went 
against Thebes. He was killed by Ismarus son 
of Acastus. Apollod. 3, c.- 6. — Paus. 2, c. 36. 
Hippomedusa, a daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 
HippdmSnes, an Athenian archon, who ex- 
posed his daughter Limone to be devoured hy 
horses, because guilty of adultery. Ovid, in Ib. 

\ son of Macareus and Merope, who 
married Atalanta {Vid. Atalanta], with the assist- 
ance of Venus. These two fond lovers were 
changed into lions by Cybele, whose temple they 
had profaned in their impatience to consummate 

their nuptials. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 585, &c. 

The father of Megareus. 

Hippomolgi, a people of Scythia, who, as the 
name implies, lived upon the milk of horses. 
Hippocrates has given an account of their manner 
of living. De Aqua < 5 * Aer, 44. — Dionys. Perieg. 
Hippon, or Hippo, a town of Africa. 

Hippdna, a goddess who presided over horses. 
Her statues were placed in horses’ stables. Juv. 
8 , V. 157- 

Hipponax, a Greek poet bom at Ephesus, 
540 years before the Christian era. He culti- 
vated the same satirical poetry as Archilochus, 
and was -not inferior to him in the beauty or 
vigour of his lines. He was a fierce misogynist, 
and was considered the inventor of parody and 


the iambic scazon metre. As he was naturally 
deformed, two brothers, Buphalus and Anther- 
mus, made a statue of him, which, by the deform- 
ity of its features, exposed the poet to universal 
ridicule. Hipponax resolved to avenge the 
injury, and he wrote such bitter invectives and 
satirical lampoons against them, that they 
hanged themselves in despair. Cic. ad Famil. 7, 
ep. 24. 

Hipponiates, a bay in the country of the 
Bmttii- 

Hipponlum, a city in the country of the 
Bruttii, where Agathocles built a dock. Sirab. 
HUpponous, the father of Periboea and Capa- 
neus. He was killed by the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter before the walls of Thebes. Apollod. i, 

c. 8. 1 . 3, c. I. The first name of Bellerophon. 

A. son of Priam. 

Hippopddes, a people of Scythia, who have 
horses’ feet. Dionys. Perieg. 

Hippostrfitus, a favourite of Lais. 
Hippdt&des, the patronymic of Aeolus, grand- 
son to Hippotas by Segesta, as also of Amastrus 
his son, who was killed in the Rutulian war. 
Virg. Aen. ii, v. 674. — Ovid. Met. 11, v. 43r. 
Hippdtas, or Hippdtes, a Trojan prince, 

changed into a river. Vid. Crmisus. The 

father of Aeolus, who from thence is called. 
Hippotades. Horn. Od. 10, v. 2. — Ovid. Her. 18, 
v. 46. Met. 14, c. 224. 

Hippothoe, a daughter of Mestor and Lysi- 
dice, carried away to the islands called Echinades 
by Neptune, by whom she had a son named 
Taphius. Apollod. 2, c. 4. One of the Nere- 
ides. Id. I, c, 2. A daughter of Pelias. Id.. 

Hippdthoon, a son of Neptune and Alope 
daughter of Cercyon, exposed in the woods by 
his mother, that her amours with the god might 
be concealed from her father. Her shame was 
discovered, and her father ordered her to be put 
to death. Neptxme changed her into a fountain, 
and the child was preserved by mares, whence 
his name, and when grown up, placed on his 
grandfather’s throne by the friendship of Theseus. 
Hygin. fab. 187. — Paus. i, c. 38. 

Hippothoontis, one of the 12 Athenian tribes, 
which received its name from Hippothoon. 
Hippdthoiis, a son of Lethus, l^led by Ajax 

in the Trojan war. Homer. II. 2 & 17. ^A son 

of Priam. Apollod. 3, c. 12. ^A son of 

Aegjrptus. Id. One of the hunters of the 

Calydonian boar. OtAd. Met. i, v. 307. 
Hippdtion, a prince who assisted the Trojans, 
and was killed by Merion. Homer. II. 13 & 14. 
Hlppuris, one of the C^^clades. Mela, 2, c. 7. 
Hippus, a river falling into the Phasis. 
EUpsides, a Macedonian, &c. Curt. 7, c. 7. 
Hira, a maritime town of Peloponnesus. 
Homer. II. 12. 

Hirpinl, a people of the Samnites. Sil. 8, v. 
560. 

Hirpinus (Q.), a Roman to whom Horace dedi- 
cated his 2 od. II, and also i, ep. 16. 

Hi^a lex, de magistratibus, by A. Hirtius. It 
required that none of Pompey’s adherents should 
be raised to any office or dignity in the state. 
Hirtius, Aulus, a consul with Pansa, who 
assisted Brutus when besieged at Mutina by 
Antony. They defeated Antony, but were both 

killed in battle, 43 B.C. Sueion. in Aug. 10. 

A historian to whom the eighth book of Caesar’s 
history of the Gallic wars, as also that of the 
Alexandrian and Spanish wars, is attributed. 
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The style is inferior to tliat of Caesar’s Com- : 
mentaries. The author, who was Caesar’s friend, I 
and Cicero’s pnpil, is supposed to be no other | 
than the consul mentioned above. j 

BHrtns, a debauched fellow, &c. Juv. 10, | 
V. 222. i 

Hisbon, a Rutulian, killed by Pallas. Virg. ' 
Aen. 10, V. 384. I 

an ancient town of Spain, now called 1 

Seville. PUn. 3, c. 3. — Cic. Fam. 10, ep. 32. j 
Hispania, or Hispaniae, called by the poets 1 
Iberia, Hesperia, and Hesperia UUima, a large j 
country of Europe, separated from Gaul by the ! 
P37renean mountains, and bounded on every other : 
side by the sea. Spain was first known to the 
merchants of Phoenicia, and from them passed ' 
to the Caxtha^nians, to whose power it long con- 
tinued in subjection. The Romans became sole 
masters of it at the end of the second Punic war, 
and divided it at first into dierior and ulterior, 
which last was afterwards separated into Baetica 
and Lusitania by Augustus. The Hispania dierior 
was also called Tarraconensis. The inhabitants 
were naturally warlike, and they often destroyed 
a life which was become useless, and even burden- 
some, by its infirmities. Spain was famous for 
its rich mines of silver, which employed 40,000 
workmen, and in the flourishing times of Rome, 
Spain was said to contain more gold, silver, brass, 
and iron than the rest of the world. It gave birth 
to Quintilian, Lucan, Martial, Mela, Silius, Seneca, 
&c. Justin. 44. — Sirah. 3. — Mela, 2, c. 6. — Plin. 
3, c. I & 20. 

HispSnus, a native of Spain. The word His- 
paniensis was also used, but generally applied 
to a person living in Spain and not bom there. 
Martial. 12, pra^. 

Hispellmn, a town of Umbria. 

Hlspo, a noted debauchee, &c. Juv. 2, v, 50, 
Hispulla, a lascivious woman. Juv. 6, v. 74. 
Histaspes, a relation of Darius III., killed in 
a battle, &c. Curt. 4, c. 4. 

Hlster, a river. Vtd. Ister. 

Hister Pacuvius, a man distinguished as much 
by his vices as by his immense riches. Juv. 2, 
V. 58. 

TTisrin en, a city of Euboea, anciently called 
Talantia. It was near the promontory called 
.Ceneum. Homer. 11 . 2. 

Histiaebtis, a ' country of Thessaly, situate 
below mount Ol3mipus and mount Ossa, anciently 
called Doris, from Dorus the son of Deucalion, 
and inhabited by the Pelasgi. The Pelasgi were 
driven from the country by the Cadmeans, and 
these last were also dispossessed by the Per- 
rhaebeans, who gave to their newly acquired pos- 
sessions the name of Histiaeotis, from Histiaea, 
a town of Euboea, which they had then lately 
destroyed, and whose inhabitants they had car- 
ried to Thessaly with them. Strab.-^^Herodot. 4. 

small country of Euboea, of which Histiaea 

was the capital. 

Histlaeus, a tyrant of Miletus, who excited the 
Greeks to take up arms against Persia. Herodot. 

,5, &c. A historian of Miletus. 

Histria. Vid. Istria. 

Hodius, a herald in the Trojan war. 

Holdcron, a mountain of Macedon. 
Homeromastbc, a surname given to Zoilus the 
critic. 

HdmSrus, a celebrated Greek poet, the most 
ancient of all the profane writers. The age in 
which he' lived is not exactly known, but it is 


now generally considered that he flourished 
about 900 B.C. and was contemporary with 
Hesiod. This diversity of opinions proves the 
antiquity of Homer ; and uncertainty pre- 
vails also concerning the place of his nativity. 
No less than seven illustrious cities disputed the 
right of having given birth to the greatest of 
poets, as it is well expressed in these lines : 

Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, 
Argos, Athenae, 

Orbis de patrid ceriat, Homere, iud. 

He was called Melesigenes, because supposed to 
be bom on the borders of the river Meles. There 
prevailed a report that he had established a school 
at Chios in the latter part of his life ; and, indeed, 
this opinion is favoured by the present inhabi- 
tants of the island, who still glory in showing to 
travellers the seats where the venerable master 
and his pupils sat in the hollow of a rock, at the 
distance of about four miles from the modem 
capital of the island. These difficulties and 
doubts have not been removed, though Aristotle, 
Herodotus, Plutarch, and others have employed 
their pen in writing his life. In his two cele- 
brated poems, called the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Homer has displayed the most consummate 
knowledge of human nature, and rendered him- 
self immortal by the sublimity, the fire, sweet- 
ness, and elegance of bis poetry. He deserves a 
greater share of admiration when we consider 
that he wrote without a model, and that none of 
Ms poetical imitators have been able to surpass 
or, perhaps, to equal their great master. If there 
are any faults found in his poetry, they are to be 
attributed to the age in which he lived, and not 
to him ; and we must observe that the world is 
indebted to Homer for his happy successor Virgil. 
In his Iliad, Homer has described the resentment 
of Achilles, and its fatal consequences in the 
Grecian army, before the walls of Troy. In the 
Odyssey, the poet has chosen for his subject the 
return of Ulysses into his country, with the many 
misfortimes which attended his voyage after the 
fall of Troy. These two poems are each divided 
into 24 books, the same number as the letters of 
the Greek alphabet, and though the Iliad claims 
an uncontested superiority over the Odyssey, yet 
the same force, the same sublimity and elegance, 
prevail, though divested of its most powerful fixe ; 
and Longinus, the most refined of critics, beauti- 
fully compares the Iliad to the mid-day, and the 
Odyssey to the setting sun, and observes that the 
latter still preserves its original splendour and 
majesty, though deprived of its meridian heat. 
The poetry of Homer was so universally admired 
that, in ancient times, every man of learning 
could repeat with facility any passage in the 
Iliad or Odyssey ; and, indeed, it was a sufficient 
authority to settle disputed boundaries, or to 
support any argument.'^ The poems of Homer 
are the compositions of a man who travelled and 
examined with the most critical accuracy what- 
ever deserved notice and claimed attention. 
Modem travellers are astonished to see the -dif- 
ferent scenes which the pen of Homer described 
about 3000 years ago still existing in the same 
unvaried form, and the sailor who steers his 
course along the Aegean sees aU the promon- 
tories and rocks which appeared to Nestor and 
Menelaus when they returned victorious feom 
the Trojan war. The ancients had such venera- 
tion fhr Homer that they not only raised temples 
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and altars to him, but offered sacrifices, and 
worshipped him as a god. The inhabitants of 
Chios celebrated festivals every fifth year in his 
honour, and medals were struck which _ repre- 
sented him sitting on a throne, holding his Iliad 
and Odyssey. In Egypt his memory was conse- 
crated by Ptolemy Philopator, who erected a 
magnificent temple, wdthin which was placed a 
statue of the poet, beautifully surrounded with a 
representation of the seven cities which con- 
tended for the honour of his birth. The inhabi- 
tants of Cos, one of the Sporades, boasted that 
Homer 'was buried in their island ; and the 
Cyprians claimed the same honour, and said that 
he was born of Themisto, a female native of 
Cyprus. Alexander was so fond of Homer that 
he generally placed his compositions under his 
pillow, with his sword ; and he carefully de- 
posited the Iliad in one of the richest and most 
valuable caskets of Darius, observing that the 
most i>erfect work of human genius ought to be 
preserved in a box the most valuable and pre- 
cious in the world. It is said that Pisistratus, 
tyrant of Athens, was the first who collected and 
arranged the Iliad and Odyssey in the manner 
in which they now appear to us ; and that it is 
to the well-directed pursuits of Lycurgus that 
we are indebted for their preservation. Many 
of the ancients have written the life of Homer, 
yet their inquiries and labours have not much 
contributed to prove the native place, the patron- 
age and connections, of a man whom some have 
represented as deprived of sight. Besides the 
Iliad and Odyssey, Homer wrote, according to 
the opinion of some authors, a poem about 
Amphiaraus’s expedition against Thebes, be- 
sides the Phoceis, the Cercopes, the small Iliad, 
the Epicichlides, and the Batrachomyomachia. 
More important than any of these spurious works 
are the Homeric Hymns. Herodot. 2, c. 53. — 
Theocrii. 16. — Arisiot. Poet. — Strab. — Dio Chrys. 
33. Orat. — Pans. 2, 9, 10. — Heliodor. 3. — Aelian. 
V. H, 13. — Val. Max. 8, c. 8. — Quintil. i, 8, 10, 
12. — Paterc. i, c. 3. — Dionys. Hal. — Plut. in Alex., 

&c. One of the Greek poets called Pleiades, 

bom at Hierapolis, 263 B.C. He wrote 45 

tragedies, all lost. There were seven other 

poets, of inferior note, who bore the name of 
Homer. 

Homdle, a lofty mountain of Thessaly, once 
the residence of the Centaurs. Virg. Aen. 7, 
V. 675 - 

Homdlea, a mountain of Magnesia. 

Homolippup, a son of Hercules and Xanthis. 
Apollod. 

Hoxnololdes, one of the seven gates of Thebes. 
Stai. Theb. 7, v. 252. 

Homonadenses, a people of Cilicia. 

Honor, a virtue worshipped at Rome. Her 
first temple was erected by Scipio Africanus, and 
another was afterwards built by Claud. Mar- 
cellus. Cic. de Nat. D. -2, c. 23. 

HonSriiis, an emperor of the western empire of 
Rome, who succeeded his father Theodosius the 
Great, with his brother ArcadiuS. He was neither 
bold nor vicious, but he was of a modest and 
iamid disposition, unfit for enterprise, and fearful 
of danger. He conquered his enemies by means 
of his generals, and suffered himself and his people 
to he governed by ministers who took advantage 
of their imperial master’s indolence and in- 
activity. He died of a dropsy in the 39th year 
of his age, August isth, A.D. 423. He left no 


issue, though he married two wives. Under him 
and his brother the Roman power was divided 
into two difierent empires. The successors of 
Honorius, who fixed their residence at Rome, 
were called the emperors of the west, and the 
successors of Arcadius, who sat on the throne of 
Constantinople, were distinguished by the name 
of emperors of the eastern Roman empire. This 
division of power proved fatal to both empires, 
and they soon looked upon one another 'with 
indifference, contempt, and jealousy. 

Hora, a goddess at Rome, supposed to be 
Hersilia, who married Romulus. She was 
said to preside over beauty. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 
851. 

Horacitae, a people near Illyricum. 

Horae, three sisters, daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, according to Hesiod called Eunomia, 
Dice, and Irene. They were the same as the 
seasons who presided over the spring, summer, 
and winter, and were represented by the poets 
as opening the gates of heaven and of Olympus. 
Homer. II. 5, v. 749. — Paus. 5, c. ii. — Hesiod. 
Theog. v. 902. 

Horapollo, a Greek writer, whose age is un- 
known. His Hieroglyphica, a curious and enter- 
taining book, is extant. 

HorAtia, the sister of Horatius, killed by her 
brother for mourning the death of the Curiatii. 
Cic. de Inv. 2, c. 20. 

Hdratius Codes. Vid. Codes. Q. Flac- 

cus, a celebrated poet, bom at Venusia, His 
father was a freedman, and though poor in his 
circumstances, he liberally educated his son, and 
sent him to learn philosophy at Athens, after he 
had received the lessons of the best masters at 
Rome. Horace followed Brutus from Athens, 
and the timidity which he betrayed at the battle 
of Philippi so effectually discouraged him that he 
for ever abandoned the profession of arms, and 
at his return to Rome he applied himself to 
cultivate poetry. His rising talents claimed the 
attention of Virgil and Varius, who recommended 
him to the care of Maecenas and Augustus, the 
most celebrated patrons of literature. Under the 
fostering patronage of the emperor and of his 
minister, Horace gave himself up to indolence 
and refined pleasure. He was a follower of Epi- 
curus, and 'while he liberally indulged his appe- 
tites, he neglected the calls of ambition, and never 
suffered himself to be carried away by the tide 
of popularity or public employments. He even 
refused to become the secretary of Augustus, and 
the emperor was not offended at his refusal. He 
lived at the table of his illustrious patrons as if he 
were in his o-wn house ; and Augustus, while 
sitting at his meals with Virgil at his right hand 
and Horace at his left, often ridiculed the short 
breath of the former and the watery eyes of the 
latter, by observing that he sat between tears and 
sighs, Ego sum inter suspiria et lacrymas. Horace 
was warm in his friendship, and if ever any ill- 
judged reflection had caused offence, the poet 
immediately made every concession which could 
effect a reconciliation and not destroy the good 
purposes of friendly society. Horace died in the 
57th year of his age, 8 B.C. His gaiety was suit- 
able to the liveliness and dissipation of a court ; 
and his familiar intimacy with Maecenas has in- 
duced some to believe that the death of Horace 
was violent, and that he hastened hipaself out of 
the -world to accompany his friend. The 17th ode 
of his second book, which was written during the 
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last illness of Maecenas, is too serious to be con- r sided over youth, and patronized all exhortations 
sidered as poetical rhapsody or unmeaning ' to v-irtue and honourable deeds. She is the same 
effusion, and mdeed, the poet survived the patron ' as Hersilia. 

only three weeks, and ordered his bones to be * Horta, or Hortinum, a town of the Sabines, at 
buried near those of Ms friend. He left all his i the confluence of the Nar and the Tiber Fi>? 
possessions to Augustus. The poetry of Horace, , Aen. 7, v. 716. 

so much commended for its elegance and sweet- { Hoitensia, a celebrated Roman lady, daughter 
ness, IS deservedly censured for the licentious ex- ! of the orator Hortensius, whose eloquence she 
pressions and indelicate thoughts which he too ' had inherited in the most eminent degree. When 
frequently mtroduces. In his odes he has imi- the triumvirs had obliged 14,000 women to give 
tat^ Pindar and Anacreon ; and if he has upon oath an account of their possessions, to 
confessed himself to be inferior to the former, defray the expenses of the state, Hortensia under- 
lie has shown that he bears the palm over the took to plead their cause, and was so successful 
latter by his more ingenious and refined senti- in her attempt, that 1000 of her female fellow- 
ments, by the ease and melody of his expressions, sufferers escaped from the avarice of the trium- 
and by the pleasing variety of his numbers. In virate. Val. Max. 8, c. 3. 
his satires and epistles Horace displays much Hortensia lex, by Q. Hortensius the dictator 
wit and much satirical humour, without much A.U.C. 697. It ordered the whole body of the 
p^try, and his style, simple and unadorned, Roman people to pay implicit obedience to what- 
differs little from prose composition. In his art ever was enacted by the commons. The nobility 
of poetry he has shown much taste and judg- before this law was enacted, had claimed an 
ment, and has rendered in Latin hexameters absolute exemption. 

what Aristotle had, some ages before, delivered Hortensius (Q.), a celebrated orator, who began 
to his pupils in Greek prose. The poet gives to distinguish himself by his eloquence, in the 
judicious rules and useful precepts to the most Roman forum, at the age of xg. His friend and 
powerful and opulent citizens of Rome, who, in successor Cicero speaks with great praise of 
the midst of peace and enjojTnent, wished to his oratorical powers, and mentions the 1 n- 
cultivate poetry and court the Muses. Sueton. in common extent of his memory. The affected 

Aug. — Ovid. Trist. 4, el. 10, v. 49. ^Three brave actions of Hortensius at the bar procured him 

Romans, bom at the same birth, w'ho fought the ridiculous surname of Dionysia, a celebrated 
against the three Curiatii, about 667 years before stage-dancer at the time. He was praetor and 
Christ. This celebrated fight was fought between consul, and died 50 years before Christ, in his 
the hostile camps of the people of Alba and Rome, 63rd year. His orations are not extant. Quin- 
and on their success depended the victory. In tSian mentions them as not deserving the great 
the first attack two of the Horatii were killed, and commendations which Cicero had so liberallv 
the only surviving brother, by joining artifice to bestowed upon them. Hortensius was very rich”, 
valour, obtained an honourable trophy. By pre- and not less than 10,000 casks of Arvisian wine 
tending to fly from the field of battle, he easily were found in his cellar after his death. He had 
separated his antagonists, and, in attacking them written pieces of amorous poetry, and annals, all 

one by one, he was enabled to conquer them all. lost. Cic. in Brut. Ad Attic. Be Orat., 

As he returned victorious to Rome, his sister Varro de R. R. 3, c. 5. Gorbio, a grandson of 

reproached him with the murder of one of the the orator of the same name, famous for his 

Curiatii, to whom she was promised in marriage, lasciviousness. A rich Roman, who asked the 

He was incensed at the rebuke, and killed his elder Cato for his wife, to procreate children, 
sister. This violence raised the indignation of the Cato gave his wife to his friend, and took her 
people ; he was tried and capitally condemned, again after his death. This behaviour of Cato 
His eminent services, however, pleaded in his was highly censured at Rome, and it was observed 
favour ; the sentence of death was exchanged that Cato’s wife had entered the house of Horten- 
for a more moderate, but more ignominious, sius very poor, but that she returned to the bed 
punishment, and he was only compelled to pass of Cato in the greatest opulence. Plut. in Cat. 

under the yoke. A trophy was raised in the A Roman, slain by Antony on his brother’s 

Roman forum, on which he suspended the spoils tomb. Id. A praetor, who gave up Mace- 

of the conquered Curiatii. Cic. de Invent. 2, donia to Brutus. Id. One of Sulla’s lieu- 

c. 26. — Liv. I, c. 24, &c. — Dionys. Hal. 3, c. 3. tenants. Id. A Roman, the first who intro- 

A Roman consul, who defeated the Sabines. duced the eating of peacocks at Rome. This was 

A consul, who dedicated the temple of Jupiter at the feast which he gave when he was created 
Capitolinus. During the ceremony he was in- augur. 

formed of the death of his son, but he did not Hortona, a town of Italy, on the confines of the 
forget the sacred character he then bore for the Aequi. Liv. 3, c. 30. 

feelings of a parent, and continued the dedication Horus, a son of Isis, one of the deities of the 

after ordering the body to be buried. Liv. 2. Egyptians. A king of Assyria. 

Horcias, the general of 3000 Macedonians, who HospltSlis, a surname of Jupiter among the 
revolted firom Antigonus in Cappadocia. Poly- Romans as the god of hospitality. 
aen. 4. Hostilia, a large town on the Po. Tacit. Ann. 

Horesti, a people of Britain, supposed to be 2, c. 40. — Plin. 21, c. 12. 

the inhabitants of Eskdale, now in Scotland. Hostilia lex, was enacted A.U.C. 583. By it, 
Tacit. Ag. 38. such as were among the enemies of the republic, 

Hormisdas, a name which- some of the Persian or absent when the state required their assistance, 
kings bore in the time of the Roman emperors. were guilty of rapine. 

Horratus, a Macedonian soldier, who fought Hostius Hostilius, a warlike Roman, pre- 
with another private soldier in the sight of the sented with a crown of boughs by Romulus for 
whole army of Alexander. Curt. 9, c. 7. Ms intrepid behaviour in a battle. Dionys. Hal. 

Horta, a divinity among the Romans, who pre- A consul. A Latin poet in the age of 
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|. Caesar, who composed a poem on the wars of 
Istiia. Mucrob. Sat. 6, c. 3 & 5- _ 

Hros'pitlia, flourished p8o, a nun at Gander- 
sheim. She wrote narrative poems and chronicles 
m Latin hexameters, and six plays in rhythmical 
prose. These latter are all in praise of virginity, 
-tre extremely well written, and contain many 
highly dram’atic scenes. The two best are 
Abraham and Callintachus. 

Hunni, a people of Sarmatia, who invaded the 
f.^mpire of Rome in the fifth century and settled 
m Pannonia, to which they gave the name of 
Hungary. 

Hyadntiiia, an annual solemnity at Amyclae, 
in Laconia, in honour of Hyacinthus and Apollo, 
it continued for thi«e days, during which time 
the grief of the people for the death of Hyacinthus 
was so great that they did not adorn their hair 
with garlands during their festivals, nor eat bread, 
but fed only upon sweetmeats. They did not 
even sing paeans in honour of Apollo, or observe 
any of the solemnities which were usual at other 
sacrifices. On the second day of the festival there 
were a number of different exhibitions. Youths, 
with their garments girt about them, entertained 
the spectators by playing sometimes upon the 
flute, or upon the harp, and by singing anapestic 
songs, in loud, echoing voices, in honour of Apollo. 
Others passed across the theatre mounted upon 
horses richly adorned, and, at the same time, 
choirs of young men came upon the stage singing 
their uncouth rustic songs, and accompanied by 
persons who danced at the sound of vocal and 
instnimental music, according to the ancient 
custom. Some virgins were also introduced in 
chariots of wood, covered at the top and magnifi- 
cently adorned. Others appeared in race chariots. 
The city began then to be filled with joy, and 
immense numbers of victims were offered on the 
altars of Apollo, and the votaries liberally enter- 
tained their friends and slaves. During the latter 
part of the festivity, all were eager to be present 
at the games, and the city was left almost without 
inhabitants. Athen. 4.-^vid. Met. 10, v. 219. — 
Paus. 3, c. I & 19. 

Hyac&thus, a son of Amyclas and Diomede, 
greatly beloved by Apollo and Zephyxus. He 
returned the former’s love, and Zephyrus, in- 
censed at his coldness and indifference, resolved 
to punish his rival. As Apollo, who was entrusted 
with the education of Hyacinthus, once played 
at quoits with his pupil, Zephyrus blew the quoit, 
as soon as it was thrown by Apollo, upon the 
head of Hyacinthus, and he was killed with the 
blow. Apollo was so disconsolate at the death 
of Hyacinthus that he changed his blood into a 
flower, which bore his name, and placed his body 
among the constellations. The Spartans also 
established yearly festivals in honour of the 
nephew of their king. Vid. Hyacinthia. Paus. 
3, c. 19. — Ovid. Met. 10, v. 185, &c. — Apollod. 
3, &c. 

Hyfldes, five daughters of Atlas king of Mauri- 
tania, who were so disconsolate at the death of 
their brother Hyas, who had been killed by a 
wild boar, that they pined away and died. They 
became stars after death, and were placed near 
Taurus, one of the 12 signs of the Zodiac. They 
received the name of Hyades from their brother 
Hyas. Their names are Phaola, Ambrosia, 
Eudora, Coronis, and Polyxo. To these some 
have added Thione and Prodice, and they main- 
tained that they were daughters of Hyas and 


Aethra, one of the Oceanides. Euripides calls 
them daughters of Erechtheus. The ancients 
supposed that the rising and setting of the 
Hyades were always attended with much rain, 
whence the name. Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 165. — Hygin. 
fab. 182. — Eurip. in Ion. 

Hy&gnis, a Phrygian, father of Marsyas. He 
invented the flute. Pint, de Music. 

Hy^a, a city at the mouth of the Indus, where 
the government was the same as at Sparta. — —One 
of Diana’s attendant nymphs. Ovid. 

Hyampdlis, a city of Phocis, on the Cephisus, 
founded by the Hyanthes. Herodot. 8. 

Hyanthe’s, the ancient name of the inhabitants 
of Boeotia, from king Hyas. Cadmus is some- 
times called Hyanthius, because he was king of 
Boeotia. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 147. 

Hyanthls, an ancient name of Boeotia. 

Hyarbita, a man who endeavoured to imitate 
Timogenes, &c. Bored, i, ep. 19, v. 15. 

Hyas, a son of Atlas of Mauritania by Aethta. 
His extreme fondness for shooting proved fatal 
to him, and in his attempts to rob a lioness of her 
whelps, he was killed by the enraged animal. 
Some say that he died by the bite of a serpent 
and others that he was killed by a wild Iwar. 
His sisters mourned his death with such constant 
lamentations that Jupiter, in compassion for 
their sorrow, changed them into stars. Vid. 
Hyades. Hygin. fc&. 192. — Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 170. 

Hybla, a mountain in Sicily, called afterwards 
Megara^ where thjune and odoriferous flowers of 
aU sorts grew in abundance. It is famous for its 
honey. There is at the foot of the mountain a 
town of the same name . There is also another 
near mount Aetna, close to Catana. Paus. 5, 
c. 23. — Strah. 6. — Mela^ 2, c. 7. — Cic. Verr. 3, 
c. 43. 1. 5, c. 25. — Sil. 14, V. 26. — Stat. 14, v. 201. 

A city of Attica bears also the name of 

Hybla. 

Hybreas, an orator of Caria, &:c. Strab. 13 

Hybrianes, a people near Thrace. 

Hyccaron (plur. -a), a town of Sicily, the native 
place of Lais. 

Hyda, or Hyde, a town of Lydia, under mount 
Tmolus, which some suppose to be the same as 
Sardis. 

Hydara, a town of Armenia. Strab. 12. 

Hydames, one of the seven noble Persians who 
conspired to destroy the usurper Smerdis, &c. 
Herodot. 3 & 6. — Strab. ii. 

Hydaspes, a river of Asia, flowing by Susa. 

Virg. G. 4, V. 2 1 1. ^Another in India, now 

Behut or Jhelum, the boimdary of Alexander’s 
conquests in the east. It falls into the Indus. 
Curt. 5, c. 2. — Lucan. 8, v. 227. — Horat. i, od. 22, 

V. 7. — Strab. 15. ^A friend of Aeneas, killed in 

the Rutulian war. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 747. 

Hydra, a celebrated monster which infested the 
neighbourhood of the lake Lerna in Peloponnesus, 
It was the fruit of Echidna’s union with Typhon. 
It had 100 heads, according to Diodorus ; 50 ac- 
cording to Simonides ; and 9 according to the 
more received opinion of ApoUodorus, Hyginus, 
&c. As soon as one of these heads was cut off, 
two immediately grew up if the wound was not 
stopped by fire. It was one of the labours of 
Hercules to destroy this dreadful monster, and 
this he easily effected with the assistance of 
lolaus, who applied a burning iron .to the wounds 
as soon as one head was cut off. While Hercules 
was destroying the hydra, Juno, jealous of his 
glory, sent a sea-crab to bite his foot. This 
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memy was soon despatched ; and Juno, unable ; Hylas, a son of Thiodaiuas king of Mysia and 
to succeed in her attempts to lessen the fame of j Menedice, stolen away by Hercules, and carried 
Hercules, placed the crab among the constel- i on board the ship Argo to Colchis. On the Asiatic 
lations, where it is now called Cancer. The ■ coast the Argonauts landed to take a supply of 
conqueror dipped his arrows m the gall of the , fresh water, and Hyla?, following the example 
hydra, and, from that circumstance, all the j of his companions, went to the fountain with a 
wounds which he gave proved incurable and ; pitcher, and fell into the water and was drowned, 
mortal. Hesiod. Theog. — Apollod. 2, c. 5, — Pans. The i>oets have embellished this tragical story by 
5, c. 17- — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 69. — Horod. 4, od. 4, saying that the nymphs of the river, enamoured 
V. 6r. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 276. 1. 7, v. 658. of the beautiful Hylas, carried him away ; and 

Hydraot€iS, a river of India, crossed by Alex- that Hercules, disconsolate at the loss of his 
ander. favourite youth, filled the woods and mountains 

HydrophSria, a festival observed at Athens, with his complaints, and at last abandoned the 
It was celebrated in commemoration of those who Argonautic expedition to go and seek him. Apol- 
perished in the deluge of Deucalion and Ogyges. lod. i, c. 9. — Hy gin. fab. 14, 371. — Virg. Ed. 6. — 

Hydruntum, or Hydras, a city of Calabria, Propert. i, el. 20. A river of Bithyaia. PUn. 

so miles south of Brundusium. As the distance 5, c. 32. 


from thence to Greece was only 60 miles, Pjrrhus, 
and afterwards Varro, Pompey’s lieutenant, medi- 
tated the bunding here a bridge across the 
Adriatic. Though so favourably situated, 
Hydnis, now called Otranto, was but an iusignifi- 
cant town, scarce containing 3000 inhabitants. 
PUn. c. II. — Cic. 15, Att. 21, 1 . 16, ep. 5. — 
Lucan. 5, v. 375. 

Hydrusa, a town of Attica. Sirab. 9. 

HySla, a town of Lucania. Sirab. 6. 
Hyempsal, a son of Micipsa, brother to Ad- 
herbal, murdered by Jugurtha after the death 
of his father. Sallust, de Jug. Bell. 

Hyettus, a town of Boeotia. Pans. 9, c. 24. 
Hygiaea, the goddess of health, daughter of 
Aesculapius, held in great veneration among the 
ancients. Her statues represented her with a 
veil, and the matrons usually consecrated their 
locks to her. She was also represented on monu- 
ments as a young woman holding a serpent in 
one hand and in the other a cup, out of which 
the serpent sometimes drank. She was wor- 
shipped by the Greeks together with Ploutos and 
Eirene ; Health, Wealth, and Peace. Plut. in 
Pericl. — Paus. i, c. 23. 

Hygiana, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Hyginus, C. Jul., a grammarian, one of the 
freedmen of Augustus. He was a native of 
Alexandria ; or, according to some, he was a 
Spaniard, very intimate with Ovid. He was ap- 
pointed librarian to the library of mount Pala- 
tine, and he was able to maintain himself by the 
liberality of C. Licinius. He wrote a mytho- 
logical history, which he called fables, and Poeti- 
con Astronomicon, besides treatises on the cities 
of Italy, on such Roman families as were de- 
scended from the Trojans, a book on agriculture, 
commentaries on Virgil, the lives of great men, 
&c., now lost. These compositions have been 
greatly mutilated, and their incorrectness and 
their had Latinity have induced some to suppose 
that they are spurious. Sueton. de Grant. 

Hyla, or Hylas, a river of Mysia, where Hylas 

was drowned. Virg. G. 3, v. 6. A colony of 

Phocis. 

Hylactor, one of Actaeon’s dogs, so called from 
his barking. Ovid. Met. 3. 

Hylae, a small town of Boeotia. Plin. 4, c. 7. 
Hylaeus, a name given to some centaurs, one 
of whom was killed by Hercules on mount 

Pholoe. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 294- Another, by 

Theseus, at the nuptials of Pirithous. Stat. Th. 

7, V. 267. — Ovid. Met. 12, V. 378. ^Another, 

killed by Bacchus. Stat. Th. 6, v. 530. — Virg. G. 

s. V. 457. A fourth, killed by Atalanta. 

ApoUod. 3. One of Actaeon’s dogs. 

K 


Hylax, a dog mentioned in Virg. Eel. 8. 

Hylias, a river of Magna Graecia. 

Hyllaicus, a part of Peloponnesus, near Mes- 
senia. 

Hyllus, a son of Hercules and Deianira, who, 
soon after his father’s death, married lole. He, 
as well as his father, was persecuted by the envy 
of Euiystheus, and obliged to fiee from the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Athenians gave a kind reception 
to Hyllus and the rest of the Heraclidae, and 
marched against Eurystheus. Hyllus obtained a 
victory over his enemies, and killed with his own 
hand Eurystheus, and sent his head to Alcmena 
his grandmother. Some time after he attempted 
to recover the Peloponnesus with the Heraclidae, 
and was killed in single combat by Echemus king 
of Arcadia. Vid. Heraclidae, Hercules. Herodot. 
7, c. 204, &c. — Sirab. 9. — Died. 4. — Ovid. Met. 9, 

V. 279. A. river of Lydia, flowing into the 

Hermus. It is also called Phr3^. Liv. 37, c. 38. — 
Herodot. 1, c. 180. 

Hylondme, the wife of Cyllarus, who killed her- 
self the moment her husband was murdered by 
the Lapithae. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 495. 

Hyloph&gi, a people of Ethiopia- Diod. 3. 

Hymfinaeus, or Hymen, the god of marriage 
among the Greeks, was son of Bacchus and Venus, 
or, according to others, of Apollo and one of the 
Muses. Hymenaeus, according to another 
opinion, was a young Athenian of extraordinary 
beauty but ignoble origin. He became en- 
amoured of the daughter of one of the richest 
and noblest of his countrymen, and, as the rank 
and elevation of his mistress removed him from 
her presence and conversation, he contented him- 
self with following her wherever she went. In a cer- 
tain procession, in which all the matrons of Athens 
went to Eleusis, Hymenaeus, to accompany his 
mistress, disguised himself in women’s clothes 
and joined the religious troop. His youth, and 
the fairness of his features, favoured his disguise. 
A great part of the procession was seized by the 
sudden arrival of some pirates, and Hymenaeus, 
who shared the captivity of his mistress, encour- 
aged his female companions, and assassinated 
their ravishers while they were asleep. Immedi- 
ately after this, H3unenaeus repaired to Athens, 
and promised to restore to liberty the matrons 
who had been enslaved, provided he was allowed 
to marry one among them who was the object of 
his passion. The Athenians consented, and 
Hymenaeus experienced so much felicity in his 
married state that the people of Athens insti- 
tuted festivals in his honour and solemnly in- 
voked him at their nuptials, as the Latins did 
their Thalassius. Hymen was generally repre- 
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seated as crowned with flowers, chiefly with 
marjoram or roses, and holding a burning torch 
in one hand and in the other a vest of a purple 
colour. It was supposed that^he always attended 
at nuptials ; for, if not, matrimonial connections 
were fatal, and ended in the most dreadful 
calamities ; and hence people ran about calling 
aloud, “ Hjnneii ! Hymen I *’ &c. Ovid. Meded. 
Md. 12, V. 215. — Virg. Am. i, Scc.—Caiull. ep. 62. 
Hymettus, a mountain of Attica, about 22 
miles in circumference, and about 2 miles from 
Athens, stOi famous for its bees and excellent 
honey. There was also a quarry of marble there. 
Jupiter had there a temple ; whence he is called 
Hymdiius. Strah. 9. — lUd. 2, v. 228. 1. 14, v. 200. 
— Plin. 36, c. 3. — Horai. 2, od. 18, v. 3. 1. 2, sat. 2, 
V. 15. — Cic. 2, Fin. 34. 

Hypaepa, or Ipepae, now Berki, a town of 
Lydia, sacred to Venus, between mount Tmolus 
and the Caystnis. Strab. 13. — Ovid. Md. ii, 
V. 152. 

Hypaesia, a country of Peloponnesus. 
HypSnis, a river of European Scythia, now 
called Bug, which falls into the Borysthenes, and 
with it into the Euxine. Herodot. 4, c. 52, &c. — 

Ovid. Md. 15, V, 285. A river of India. 

Another of Pontus. Cic. Ttisc. 2, c. 39, A 

Trojan who joined himself to Aeneas, and was 
killed by his own people, who took him for one 
of the enemy in the night that Troy was burned 
by the Greeks. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 428. 
Hyparinus, a son of Dion, who reigned at 

Syracuse for two years after his father. ^The 

father of Dion. 

H^&tes, a river of Sicily, near Camarina. 
JUu. 14, V. 231. 

Hyp&tha, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 41, c. 25. 
Hypatia, a native of Alexandria celebrated for 
her beauty, her virtues, her great erudition, and 
her writings on algebra. She was murdered by 
Christian fanatics, A.D. 415. 

H3Tf>Snor, a Trojan killed by Diomedes at Troy. 
Homer. II. 5, v. 144. 

Hyper batus, a praetor of the Achaeans, 
224 B.C. 

Hyperbius, a son of Aegyptus. Apollod. 
Hj^rbdrei, a nation in the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia, who were said to live to an 
incredible age, even to 1000 years, and in the 
enjoyment of all possible felicity. The sun was 
said to rise and set on them but once a year, and 
therefore, perhaps, they are placed by Virgil 
under the north pole. The word may signify 
people who inhabit beyond the wind Boreas, but 
more probably it means people who live beyond 
the mountains. Thrace was the residence of 
Boreas, according to the ancients. Whenever the 
Hyperboreans made offerings they always sent 
them towards the south, and the people of 
Dodona were the first of the Greeks who received 
them. The word Hyperboreans is applied, in 
general, to all those who inhabit any cold climate. 
Plin. 4, c. 12. 1. 6, c. 17. — Mela, 3, c. 5. — Virg. G, 
I, V. 240. 1. 3, V. 169 & s 8 i.— Herodot. 4, c. 13, 
&c. — Cic. N. D. 3, c. 23. 1. 4, c. 12. 

Hyperea, or Hypeiia, a fountain of Thessaly, 

with a town of the same name. Strab. 9. 

Another in Messenia, in Peloponnesus. Place. 1 
V. 375. 

Hyperesia, a town of Achaia. Strab. 8. 
HypSrides, an Athenian orator, disciple of 
Plato and Socrates, and long the rival of Demos- 
thenes. His %theris name was Glaucippus. He I 


distinguished himself by his eloquence and the 
active part which he took in the management of 
the Athenian republic. After the unfortunate 
battle of Crannon, he was taken alive, and, that 
he might not be compelled to betray the secrets 
of his country, he cut out his tongue. He was 
put to death by order of Antipater, 322 B.C, 
Only one of his numerous orations remains entire, 
but portions of some others have been found on 
papyri in Egypt. It is said that Hyperides once 
defended the courtesan Phr5me, who was accused 
of impiety, and that when he saw his eloquence 
ineffectual, he imveiled the bosom of his client, 
upon which the judges, influenced by the sight 
of her beauty, acquitted her. Plut. in Demost . — 
Cic. in Orai. r, &c. — Quintil. 10, &c. 

Hyperion, one of the older gods, a son of Coelus 
and Terra, who married Thea, by whom he had 
Aurora, the sun, and moon. Hyperion is often, 
taken by the poets for the sun itself. Hesiod. 
Theog. — Apollod. i, c. i & 2. — Homer. Hym. ad 

Ap. A son of Priam. Apollod. r, c. 2. 

Hypermnestra, one of the 50 daughters of 
Danaus, who married Lynceus son of Aegyptus. 
She disobeyed her father’s bloody commands, 
who had ordered her to murder her husband the 
first night of her nuptials, and suffered Lynceus 
to escape unhurt from the bridal bed. Her 
father summoned her to appear before a tribunal 
for her disobedience, but the people acquitted 
her, and Danaus was reconciled to her and her 
husband, to whom he left his kingdom at his 
death. Some say that Lynceus returned to Argos 
with an army, and that he conquered and put 
to death his father-in-law, and usurped his 
crown. Vid. Danaides. Paus. 2, c. 19. — 

Apollod. 2, c. I. — Ovid. Heroid. 14. A daughter 

of Thestius. Apollod. 

HyperSchus, a man who wrote a poetical 
history of Cuma. Paus. 10, c. 12. 

Hyphaeus, a mountain of Campania. Plui. 
in Sull. 

Hypsa, now Belici, a river of Sicily, falling into 
the Crinisus, and then into the Mediterranean 
near Selinus. ited. 14, v. 228. 

H3rpsea, a Roman matron, of the family of the 
Plautii. She was blind, according to Horace ; or, 
perhaps, was partial to some lover, who was 
recommended neither by personal nor mental 
excellence. Horat. i, sat. 2, v. 91. 

Hypsinor, a priest of the Scamander, killed 
during the Trojan war. Homer. II. 5. 

Hypseiis, a son of the river Peneus. ^A 

pleader at the Roman bar before the age of 
Cicero. Cic. de Or at. r, c. 36. 

Hypsicr&tea, the wife of Mithridates, who 
accompanied her husband in man’s clothes when 
he fled before Pompey. Plut. in Pomp. 
Hypslcr&tes, a Phoenician who wrote a history 
of his country in the Phoenician language. This 
history was saved from the flames of Carthage, 
when that city was taken by Scipio, and trans- 
lated into Greek. 

Hypsipides, a Macedonian in Alexander’s 
army, famous for his friendship for Menedemus, 
&c. Curt. 7, c, 7. 

H3^sipj?’le, a queen o:^ Lemnos, daughter of 
Thoas and Myrine. During her reign, Venus, 
whose altars had been universally slighted, 
purushed the Lemnian women, and rendered 
their mouths and breath so extremely offensive 
to the smell, that their husbands abandoned 
them and gave themselves up to some female 
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slaves whom they had taken in a war against 
Thrace. This contempt was highly resented by 
all the women of Lemnos, and they resolved on 
revenge, and all unanimously put to death their 
male relations, Hypsipyle alone excepted, who 
spared the life of her father Thoas. Soon after 
this cruel murder, the Argonauts landed at 
Lemnos, in their expedition to Colchis, and re- 
mained for some time in the island. During their 
stay the Argonauts rendered the Lemnian 
women mothers, and Jason, the chief of the 
Argonautic expedition, left Hj^sipyle pregnant 
at his departure, and promised her eternal 
fidelity. Hypsipyle brought twins, Euneus and 
Nebrophonus, whom some have called DeipMlus 
or Thoas. Jason forgot his vows and promises 
to Hypsipyle, and the unfortunate queen was 
soon after forced to leave her kingdom by the 
Lemnian women, who conspired against her life, 
still mindful that Thoas had been preserved by 
means of his daughter. Hypsipyle, in her flight, 
was seized by pirates, and sold to Lycurgus king 
of Nemaea. She was entrusted with the care of 
.^chemorus the son of Lycurgns ; and, when the 
Argives marched against Thebes, they met 
Hypsipyle, and obliged her to show them a 
fountain, where they might quench their thirst. 
To do this more expeditiously, she laid down the 
child on the grass, and in her absence he was 
killed by a serpent. Lycurgus attempted to 
revenge the death of his son, but Hypsipyle was 
screened from his resentment by Adrastus the 
leader of the Argives. Ovid. Heroid. 6. — Apollon. 
I. — Slot. 5, Theb— Place. 2.^Apollod. i, c. 9. 1. 3, 
c. e.^Hygin. fab. 15, 74 , &c. Vid. Archemonis. 

Hyrcania, a large country of Asia, at the north 
of Parthia, and at the west of Media, abounding 
in serpents, wild beasts, &c. It is very moim- 
tainous, and unfit for drawing up cavalry in order 
of battle. Vifg. Aen. 4, v. 367. — Cic. Tusc. i, 

c. 45 2 & II. A town of Lydia, 

destroyed by a violent earthquake in the age of 
Tiberius. Liv. 37, c. 38. ,1 j , 

Hyreanum mare, a large sea, called also 
Caspian. Vid. Caspium mare. 

Hyreanus, a name common to some of the 
high priests of Judea. Josephus. 

Hyrla, a country of Boeotia, near Aulis, with a 
lake, river, and town of the same name. It is 
more probably situate near Tempe. It received 
its name from H3rrie, a woman who wept so 
much for the loss of her son that she was changed 
into a fountain. Ovid. Met. 7, v. s72.—Herodot. 

7, c. 170. A. town of Isauria, on the Caly- 

cadnus. 

Hyrleus, or Hyreus, a peasant, or, as some 
say, a prince of Tanagra, son of Neptune and 
Alcyone, who kindly entertained Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Mercury, when travelling over Boeotia. 
Being chfldless, he asked of the gods to give him 
a son without his marrying, as he promised his 
wife, who was lately dead, and whom he tenderly 
loved, that he never would marry again. The 
gods, to reward the hospitality of Hyreus, made 
water in the hide of a bull, which had been sacri- 
ficed the day before to their divinity, and they 
ordered him to wrap it up and bury it in the 
ground for nine months. At the expiration of 
the nine months, 'Hyreus opened the earth, and 
found a beautiful child in the hull’s hide, whom 
be called Orion. Vid. Orion. 

Hyrmina, a town of Elis in Peloponnesus. 
Sirab. 8. 


Hymeto, or Hyrnetho, a daughter of Temenus 
king of Argos, who married Deyphon son of 
Celeus. She was the favourite of her father, who 
greatly enriched her husband. Apollod. 2, c. 6. 
— Paus. 2, c. 19. 

Hjmithinm, a plain of Argos, near Epidaunis, 
ferole in olives. Sirab. 6. 

Hyrtficus, a Trojan of mount Ida, father of 
Nisus, one of the companions of Aeneas. Virg. 
Aen. 9, V. 177 & 406. Hence the patronymic of 
Hyriacides is applied to Nisus. It is also applied 
to Hippocoon- Id. 5, v. 492. 

Hysia, a town of Boeotia, built by Nycteus, 

Antiope’s father. A village of Argos. A 

city of Arcadia. ^The royal residence of the 

king of Parthia. 

Hyspa, a river of Sicily. Ital. 24, v. 228. 
H3rssus, or Hyssi, a port and river of Cap- 
padocia on the Euxine sea. 

Hystaspes, a noble Persian, of the family of the 
Achaemenides. His father’s name was Amames. 
His son Darius reigned in Persia after the murder 
of the usurper Smerdis. It is said by Ctesias that 
he -wished to be carried to see the royal monu- 
ment which his son had built between two moun- 
tains. The priests who carried him, as reported, 
slipped the cord with which he was suspended in 
ascending the mountain, and he died of the fall. 
Hystaspes was the first who introduced the learn- 
ing and mysteries of the Indian Brachmanes into 
Persia, and to his researches in India the sciences 
were greatly indebted, particularly in Persia. 
Darius is called Hystaspes, or son of Hystaspes, 
to distinguish him from his royal successors of 
the same name. Herodot. i, c. 209. 1 . 5, c. 83. — 
Ctesias, Pragm. 

Hystieus. Vid. Histiaeus. 


I 

la, the daughter of Midas, who married Atys. 
lacchus, a siurname of Bacchus, from the noise 
and shouts which the Bacchanals raised at the 
festivals of this deity. Virg. Eel. 6, G. 1, v. 166. 

—-Ovid. Met. 4, 15. Some suppose him to be 

a son of Ceres, because in the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries the word lacchus was fre- 
quently repeated. Herodot. 8, c. 65. — Paus. i, 
c. 2. 

lader, a river of Dalmatia, 
lalemus, a wretched singer, son of the Muse 
Calliope. A then. 14. 

lalm&nus, a son of Mars and Astyoche, who 
went to the Trojan war with his brother Ascala- 
phus, with 30 ships, at the head of the inhabitants 
of Orchomenes and Aspledon, in Boeotia. Paus. 
2, c- z7— Homer. 11. 2, v. 19. 
laiysus, a town of Rhodes, built by lalysus, 
of whom Protogenes was making a beautiful 
painting when Demetrius Poliorcetes took 
Rhodes. The Telchines were bom there. Ovid. 
Met. 7, fab. 9. — Plin. 35, c. 6. — Cic. 2, ad Attic, 
ep. 21. — Plut. in Dorn. — Aelian. 12, c. 5. i 
laxnbe, a servant-maid of Metanira, wife of 
Celeus king of Eleusis, who tried to cheer 
Ceres, when she travelled over Attica in quest of 
her daughter Proserpine. From the jokes and 
stories which she made use qf, free and satirical 
verses have been called Iambics. Apollod. r, c. 5. 
lamblichus, a Greek author who wrote the life 
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of P3rtiiagoras, and the history of his followers, 
an exhortation to philosophy, a treatise against 
Porph^Ty’s letter on the mysteries of the Egyp- 
tians, '&c. He was a great favourite with the 
emperor Julian, and died A.D. 363. 
iaxneiius, a Trojan killed by Leoateus. Homer. 
11. 12, V. 139 & 193- 

lamidae, certain prophets among the Greeks, 
descended from lamus, a son of Apollo, who 
received the gift of prophecy from his father, 
which remained among his posterity. Paus. 6, 
c. 2. 

lanlra, one of the Nereides. 

Tant he, a girl of Crete, who married Iphis. 
Iphis. Ovui. Met. 9, v. 714, &c. 

lanthea, one of the Oceanides. One of the 

Nereides. Pans. 4, c. 30. — Homer. II. 8, v. 47. 
lapetides, a musician at the nuptials of Per- 
seus and Andromeda. Chnd. Met. 5, v. iii. 
lapStus, a son of Coelus or Titan by Terra, who 
married Asia, or, according to others, Clymene, 
by whom he had Atlas, Menoetius, Prometheus, 
and Epimetheus. The Greeks looked upon him 
as the father of all mankind, and therefore from 
his antiquity old men were frequently called 
lapeti. His sons received the patronjunic of 
lapetimides. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 631. — Hesiod. 
Tkeog. 136 (fe 508. — ApoUod. i, c- i. 

lapis, an Aetolian, who founded a city upon 
the banks of the Timavus. Virg. G. 3, v. 475. 

^A Trojan, favourite of Apollo, from whom 

he received the knowledge of the power of 
medicinal herbs. Id. Aen. 12, v. 391. 
lapj^dia, a district of lUyricum, now Carniola. 
Liv. 43, c. 5. — Tibull. 4, v. 109. — Cic. Balb. 14. 
Kpygia, a couni^ on the confines of Itmy, 
situated in the peninsula between Tarentum and 
Brundusium. It is called by some Messapia, 
Peucetia, and Salentinum. Plin. 3, c. ii. — 
Sirab. 6. 

lapyx, a son of Daedalus, who conquered a 
part of Italy which is called lapygia. Ovid. Met. 

14, V. 458. A wind which blows from Apulia, 

and is fav^ourable to such as sail from Italy 
towards Greece. It was nearly the same as the 
Caurus of the Greeks. Horat. r, od. 3, v. 4. 1 . 3, 
od. 7, V, 20. 

larbas, a son of Jupiter and Garamantis, king 
of Gaetulia, from whom Dido bought land to 
build Carthage. He courted Dido, but the arrival 
of Aeneas prevented his success, and the queen, 
rather than marry larbas, destroyed herself. 
Vid. Dido. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 36, &c. — Justin. 18, 
c. 6. — Otdd. Fast. 3, v. 552. 

I^clias, or Jarchas, a celebrated Indian 
philosopher. His seven rings are famous for 
their power of restoring old men to the bloom 
and vigour of youth, according to the tradition 
of PMlostr. in Apoll. 

lardaiius, a Lydian, father of Omphale the 

mistress of Hercules. Herodot. i, c. 7. ^A river 

of Arcadia. ^Another in Crete. Homer. II. 7. 

lasides, a patronymic given to P^nums, as 
descended from a person of the name of lasius. 

Virg. Aen. 5, v. 843. ^Also of lasus. Id. 12, 

V, 392. 

Ifision, or Hsius, a son of Jupiter and Electra, 
one of the Atlantides, who reigned over part of 
Arcadia, where he diligently applied himself to 
agnculture. He married the goddess Cybele, and 
aU the gods were present at the celebration of 
his nuptials. He had by her two sons, Philomelus 
and Plutus, to whom some have added a third. 


Corybas, who introduced the worship and mys- 
teries of his mother in Phrygia. He had also a 
daughter, whom he exposed as soon as bom, 
saying that he would raise only male children. 
The child, who was suckled by a she-bear and 
preserved, rendered herself famous afterwards 
under the name of Atalanta. lasion was killed 
with a thunderbolt of Jupiter, and ranked among 
the gods after death by the inhabitants of 
Arcadia. Hesiod. Theog. 973. — Virg. Aen. 3, 
v- 168. — Hygin. Poet. 2, c. 4. 

Msis, a name given to Atalanta daughter oi 
lasius. 

lasius, a son of Abas king of Argos. son 

of Jupiter. Vid, lasion. 
lasus, a king of Argos, who succeeded his father 

Triopas. Paus. 2, c. 16. A son of Argus, 

father of Agenor. ^A son of Argus and Ismena. 

^A son of Lycurgus of Arcadia. ^An island, 

with a town of the same name, on the coast of 
Caria. The bay adjoining was called lasius sinus. 
Plin. 5, c. 28, — Liv. 32, c. 33. 1 . 37, c. 17. 
laxartes, now Sir or Sihon, a river of Sogdiana, 
mistaken by Alexander for the Tanais. It falls 
into the east of the Caspian sea. Curt. 6 & 7.— 
Plin. 6, c. 16. — Arrian. 4, c. 15. 
laziges, a people on the borders of the Palm 
Maeotis. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 29. — Ovid. Trist. 2, 
V. 191. Pont. 4, el. 7, v. 9. 

Iberia, a country of Asia, between Colchis ox 
the west and Albania on the east, governed b} 
kings. Pompey invaded it and made great 
slaughter of the inhabitants, and obliged them tc 
surrender by setting fire to the woods where they 
had fled for safety. It is now called Georgia 
Plut. in Luc. Anton., &c. — Dio. 36. — Flor. 3.— 

Place. 5, V. 166. Appian. Parthic, ^An 

ancient name of Spain, derived from the river 
Ibems. Lucan. 6, v. 258. — Horat. 4, od. 14, v. 50. 
Iberus, a river of Spain, now called Ebro, 
which, after the conclusion of the first Punic war, 
separated the Roman from the Carthaginian pos- 
sessions in that country. Lucan. 4, v. 335. — 

Plin. 3, c. 3. — Horat. 4, od. 14, v. 50. river 

of Iberia in Asia, flowing from mount Caucasus 

into the Cyms. Strab. 3. A fabulous king of 

Spain. 

Ibi, an Indian nation. 

Ibis, a poem of the poet Callimachus, in which 
he bitterly satirizes the ingratitude of his pupil 
the poet Apollonius. Ovid has also written a 
poem which bears the same name, and which, in 
the same satirical language, seems, according to 
the opinion of some, to inveigh bitterly against 
Hyginus the supposed hero of the composition. 
Suidas. 

Ibycus, a lyric poet of Rhegium, about 54c 
years before Christ. He was murdered by 
robbers, and at the moment of death he implored 
the assistance of some cranes which at that 
moment flew over his head. Some time after, as 
the murderers were in the market-place^ one of 
them observed some cranes in the air, and said 
to his companions, ** There are the birds that are 
conscious of the death of Ibycus.” These words and 
the recent murder of Ibycus raised suspicions in 
the people ; the assassins were seized and tor- 
tured, and they confessed their guilt. Cic. Tusc. 

4 > c. ^ 43. — Adian. V. H. ^The husband of 

Chloris, whom Horace ridicules, 3, od. 15. 
Icadlus, a robber killed by a stone, See. Cic. 
Fat. 3. 

Ic&ria, a small island in the Aegean sea, between 
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Ciller, Samos, and Mycone, where the body of 
Icams was thrown by the waves, and buried by 
Hercules. PtoL 5, c. a. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. 
10 & 14. 

IcSris, or leaxiotis, a name given to Penelope 
as daughter of Icaiius. 

Ic&riiim mare, a part of the Aegean sea near 
the islands of Mycone and Gyaros. Vid, Icarus. 

Icarius, an Athenian, father of Erigone. He 
gave wine to some peasants, who drank it with 
the greatest avidity, ignorant of its intoxicating 
nature. They were soon deprived of their reason, 
and the fury and resentment of their friends and 
neighbours were immediately turned upon Icarius, 
who perished by their hands. After death he was 
honoured with public festivals, and his daughter 
was led to discover the place of his burial by 
means of his faithful dog Moera. Erigone hanged 
herself in despair, and was changed into a con- 
stellation called Virgo. Icarius was changed into 
the star Bootes, and the dog Moera into the star 

Canis. Hy gin. fab. 130. — Apollod. 3, c. 14. ^A 

son of Oebalus of Lacedaemon. He gave his 
daughter Penelope in marriage to Ulj^ses king of 
Ithaca, but he was so tenderly attached to her 
that he wished her husband to settle at Lace- 
daemon, Ulysses refused, and when he saw the 
earnest petitions of Icarius, he told Penelope as 
they were going to embark that she might choose 
freely either to follow him to Ithaca, or to remain 
with her father. Penelope blushed in the deepest 
silence, and covered her head with her veil. 
Icarius upon this permitted his daughter to go 
to Ithaca, and immediately erected a temple to 
the goddess of modesty, on the spot where Pene- 
lope had covered her blushes with her veil. 
Homer. Od. 16, v. 435. 

Ic&ms, a son of Daedalus, who, with his father, 
flew with wings from Crete to escape the resent- 
ment of Minos. His flight being too high, proved 
fatal to him ; the sun melted the wax which 
cemented his wings, and he fell into that part of 
the Aegean sea which was called after his name. 

Vid. Daedalus. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 178, &c. A 

mountain of Attica. 

Iccius, a lieutenant of Agrippa in Sicily. 
Horace writes to him, i, od. 29, and ridicules him 
for abandoning the pursuits of philosophy and 

the Muses for military employments. One of 

the Rhemi in Gaul, ambassador to Caesar. Cues. 
Bell. G. 2, c. 3. 

IcSlos, one of the sons of Somnus, who changed 
himself into all sorts of animals, whence the name. 
^vid. Met. II, V. 640. 

IcSnl, a people of Britain who submitted to the 
Roman power. They inhabited the modem coun- 
ties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, &c. Tacit. 
Ann. 12, c. 31. — Cass. Bell. G. 5, c. 21. 

Ic£tas, a man who obtained the supreme power 
at S3U*acuse after the death of Dion. He at- 
tempted to assassinate Timoleon, for which he 
was conquered, &c., 340 B.C. C. Nep. in Tim. 

Ichnae, a town of Macedonia, whence Themis 
and Nemesis are called Ichnaea, Homer, in A poll. 

Ictmilsa, an ancient name of Sardinia, which 
it received from its likeness to a human foot. 
Pans. 10, c. 17. — Ital. 12, v. 358. — Plin. 3, c. 7. 

Ichonuphys, a priest of Heliopolis, at whose 
house Eudoxus resided when he visited Egypt 
with Plato. Diog. 

Ichthyoph&gi, a people of Ethiopia who 
received this name from their eating fishes. There 
was also an Indian nation of the same name who 


made their houses with the bones of fishes. Diod. 
3. — Strab. 2 Sc 12. — Plm. 6, c. 23. 1. 15, c. 7. 

Ichthys, a promontory of Elis in Achaia. 

Strab. II. 

Iciiius (L.), a tribune of the people who made a 
law, A.U.C. 397, by which mount Aventine was 
given to the Roman people to build houses upon. 

Liv. 3, c. 54. ^A tribune who made a law, 

A.U.C. 261, that forbade any man to oppose or 
interrupt a tribune while he was speaking in an 
assembly. Liv. 2, c. 58. tribune who sig- 

nalized himself by bis inveterate enmity against 
the Roman senate. He took an active part in 
the management of affairs after the murder of 
Virginia, &c. 

Icius, a harbour in Gaul, on the straits of Dover, 
from which Caesar crossed into Britain. See also 
Itius. 

IconJum, the capital of Lycaonia, now Konieh. 
Plin. 5, c. 27. 

Icos, a small island near Euboea. Strab. 9. 

Ictinus, a celebrated architect, 430 B.C. He 
built a famous temple to Minerva at Athens. 

Ictumulorum vicus, a place at the foot of the 
Alps, abounding in gold mines. 

Iculisma, a town of Gaul, now Angoultme, on 
the Charente. 

Ida, a nymph of Crete, who went into Phrygia, 
where she gave her name to a mountain of that 

country. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 177. The mother 

of Minos II. A celebrated mountain, or more 

properly a ridge of mountains in Troas, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Troy. The abundance 
of its waters became the source of many riveis, 
and particularly of the Simois, Scamander, 
Aesepus, Granicus, &c. It was on mount Ida 
that the shepherd Paris adjudged the prize of 
beauty to the goddess Venus. It was covered 
wdth green woods, and the elevation of its top 
opened a fine extensive view of the Hellespont 
and the adjacent countries, for which reason 
the poets say that it was frequented by the gods 
during the Trojan war. Strab. 13. — Mela, 1, c. 
18. — Homer. II. 14, v. 283. — Virg. Aen. 3, 5, &c.— - 

Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 79. — Horai. 3, od. ii. A 

mountain of Crete, the highest in the island, 
where it was reported that Jupiter was educated 
by the Corybantes, who, on that account, were 
called Idaei. Strab, 10. 

Idaea, the surname of Cybele, because she was 
worshipped on mount Ida. Lucret. 2, v. 61 1. 

Idaeus, a surname of Jupiter. An arm- 

bearer and charioteer of king Priam, killed during 

the Trojan war. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 487. One of 

the attendants of Ascanius. Id. 9, v. 500- 

Idalis, the country round mount Ida. Lucan. 
3, V, 204. 

Idalus, a mountain of Cyprus, at the foot of 
which is Idalium, a town with a grove sacred to 
Venus, who was called Idalaea. Virg. Aen. i, 
V. 685. — Caiull. 37 & 62* — Propert. 2, el. 13. 

Idanthyrsus, a powerful king of Scythia, who 
refused to give his daughter in marriage to 
Darius I. king of Persia, This refusal was the 
cause of a war between the two nations, and 
Darius marched against Idanth3rrsus, at the head 
of 700,000 men. He was defeated, and retired 
to Persia, after an inglorious campaign. Strab. 13, 

Idarnes, an officer of Darius, by whose negli- 
gence the Macedonians took Miletus. Curt. 4, 
c. 5. 

Idas, a son of Aphareus and Arane, famous for 
his valour and military glory. He was among the 
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Argonauts, and married Marpessa, the daughter 1 during his absence in the Trojan war, entrusted 
of Euenus king of Aetolia- Marpessa was carried the management of his kingdom to Leucos, to 


away by Apollo, and Idas pursued his wife s 
ravisher with bows and arrows, and obliged him 
to restore her. Vid. Marpessa. According to 
ApoUodorus, Idas, with his brother Lynceus, 
a^ociated with Pollux and Castor to carry away 
some flocks ; but when they had obtained a suffi- 
cient quantity of plunder, they refused to divide 
it into equal shares. This provoked the sons of 
Leda. Lynceus was killed by Castor, and Idas, 
to revenge his brother’s death, immediately 
MUed Castor, and in his turn perished by the hand 
of Pollux. According to Ovid and Pausanias, the 
quarrel between the sons of Leda and those of 
Aphareus arose from a more tender cause. Idas 
and Lynceus, as they say, were going to celebrate 
their nuptials with Phoebe and Hilaira the two 
daughters of Leucippus ; but Castor and Pollux, 
who had been invited to partake of the common 
festivity, offered violence to the brides, and car- 
ded them away. Idas and Lynceus fell in the 
attempt to recover their wives. Homer. II. 9. — 
Hy gin. fab. 14, 100, &c. — Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 700. — 

Apollod. 1 Si 3. — Paus. 4, c. 2. 1 . 5, c. 18. ^A 

son of Aegyptus. ^A Trojan killed by Tumus. 

Virg. Am. 9, v, 575. 

I<lea, or Idaea, a daughter of Dardanus, who 
became the second wife of Phineus king of 
Bithynia, and abused the confidence reposed in 

her by her husband. Vid. Phineus. The 

mother of Teucer by Scamander. Apollod. 
Idessa, a town of Iberia on the confines of 
Colchis. Sirab. ii. 

Idex, a small river of Italy, now I dice, near 
Bononia. 

Idlstavisus, a plain, now Hastenbach, where 
Germanicus defeated Armim'us, near Oldendorp, 
on the Weser, in Westphalia. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 16. 
Idxuon, son of Apollo and Asteria, or, as some 
say, of Cyrene, was the prophet of the Argonauts. 
He was Mled in hunting a wild boar in Bithynia, 
where his body received a magnificent fimeral. 
He had predicted the time and manner of his 

own death. Apollod.. 1, c. 2. — Orpheus. ^A 

dyer of Colophon, father to Arachne. Ovid. Met. 

6, v. 8- A man of Cyzicus, killed by Hercules, 

&c. Flacc. 3. A son of Aegyptus, killed by 

his wife. Vid. Danaides. 

IddmSne, a daughter of Pheres, who married 
Amythaon. 

IddmSneus, succeeded his father Deucalion on 
the throne of Crete, and accompanied the Greeks 
to the Trojan war, with a fleet of 90 ships. During 
this celebrated war he rendered himself famous by 
his valour, and slaughtered many of the enemy. 
At his return he made a vow to Neptune in a 
dangerous tempest, that if he escaped from the 
fury of the seas and storms, he would offer to the 
god whatever living creature first presented itself 
to his eye on the Cretan shore. This was no other 
than his own son, who came to congratulate his 
father upon his safe return. Idomeneus per- 
formed his promise to the god, and the inhuman- 
ity and rashness of his sacrifice rendered him so 
odious in the eyes of his subjects, that he left 
Crete, and migrated in quest of a settlement. 
He came to Italy, and founded a city on the coast 
of Calabria, which he caUed Salentum. He died 
m an extreme old age, after he had had the satis- 
faction of seeing his new kingdom flourish, and 
his subjects happy. According to the Greek 
scholiast of Lycophron, v. 1217, Idomeneus, 


whom he promised his daughter Clisithere in 
marriage at his return. Leucos at first governed 
with moderation ; but he was persuaded by Nau- 
plius king of Euboea to put to death Meda the 
wife of his master, with her daughter Clisithere, 
and to seize the kingdom. After these violent 
measures, he strengthened himself on the throne 
of Crete ; and Idomeneus, at his return, found 
it impossible to expel the usurper. OvM. Met. 
V. 358. — Hygin. 92. — Homer. II. ii, &c. Od. 

19. — Paus. 5, c. 25. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 122. A 

son of Priam. A Greek historian, of Lampsacus 

in the age of Epicurus. He wrote a history of 
Samothrace, the life of Socrates, &c. 

Idothea, a daughter of Proetus king of Argos. 
She was restored to her senses with her sisters, by 

Melampus. Vid. Proetides. Homer. Od. ii. 

A daughter of Proteus, the god who told Menelans 
how he could return to his country in safety. 

Homer. Od. 4, v. 363. One of the nymphs who 

educated Jupiter. 

Idrieus, the son of Euromus of Caria, brother 
to Artemisia, who succeeded to Mausolus, and 
invaded C3q>rus. Diod. 16. — Poly aen. 7. 

Idubeda, a river and mountain of Spain. 
Strab. 3. 

Idume, or Idumea, a country of Syria, 
famous for palm trees. Gaza is its capital, where 
Cambyses deposited his riches, as he was going 
to Egypt. Lucan. 3, v. 216, — Sil. 5, v. 600. — 
Virg. G. 3, V. 12. 

Idya, one of the Oceanides, who married Aeetes 
king of Colchis, by whom she had Medea, &c. 
Hygin. — Hesiod. — Cic. de Nat. D. 3. 
lerne, a name of Ireland. Strab. i. 
lerdmus, or Ieron5^mus, a Greek of Cardia, 

who wrote a history of Alexander. A native 

of Rhodes, discipie of Aristotle, of whose com- 
positions some few historical fragments remain. 
Dionys. Hal. i. See also Hieronymus. 

Igeni, a people of Britain. Tacit. Ann. 12, &c. 
Igilium, now Giglio, an island of the Mediter- 
ranean, off the coast of Tuscany Mela, 2, c. 7. — 
Goes. Bell. G. 1. c. 34. 

Ignatius, an officer of Crassus in his Parthian 

expedition. ^A bishop of Antioch, tom to 

pieces in the amphitheatre at Rome, by lions, 
during a persecution, A.D. 107. His writings 
were letters to the Ephesians, Romans, &c., and 
he supported the divinity of Christ, and the 
divine appointment of the episcopal order, as 
superior to priests and deacons. 

Iguvium, a town of Umbria, on the Via Fla- 
minia, now Gubbio. Cic. ad Alt. 7, ep. 13. — Sil. 8, 
V. 460. 

na^, or Hilaira, a daughter of Leucippus, 
carried away with her sister Phoebe, by the sons 
of Leda, as she was going to be married, &c. 

Hba, more properly 11 va, an island of the Tyr- 
rhene sea, two miles from the continent, now 
Elba. Vid. Ilua. Virg. Aen. 10, v, 173. 
necaones, or Ilecaonenses, a people of Spain. 
Liv. 22, c. 21. 

Ilerda, now Lerida, a town of Spain, the 
capital of the Ilergetes, on an eminence on the 
right bank of the river Sicoris in Catalonia. 
Liv. 21, c. 23. 1. 22, c. 21. — Lucan. 4, v. 13. 
Ilergetes. Vid. Ilerda. 

Hla, or Rhea, a daughter of Numitor king of 
Alba, consecrated by her uncle Amulius to the 
service of Vesta, which required peipetual 
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chastity, that she might not become a mother ’ 
to dispossess him of his crown. He was, how> j 
ever, msappointed ; violence was offered to Ilia, \ 
and she brought forth Romulus and Remus, who ' 
drove the usurper from his throne, and restored 
the crown to their grandfather Numitor, its law- 
ful possessor. Ilia was buried alive by Amulius 
for violating the laws of Vesta ; and because her 
tomb was near the Tiber, some supposed that she 
married the god of that river. Horat. i, od, 2. — 

Virg, Am. i, v. 277. — Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 598. 

A w^e of Sulla. 

ni&ci ludi, games instituted by Augustus, in 
commemoration of the victory which he had 
obtained over Antony and Cleopatra. They are 
supposed to be the same as the Trojani ludi and 
the Actia ; and Virgil says they were celebrated 
by Aeneas, not because they were instituted at 
the time when he wrote his poem, but because 
he wished to compliment Augustus by making 
the founder of Lavinium solemnize games on the 
very spot which was, many centuries after, to be 
immortalized by the trophies of his patron. 
During these games were exhibited horse-races 
and gymnastic exercises. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 280. 

nii-cus, an epithet applied to such as belong to 
Troy. Virg. Aen. i, v. loi. 

Hi&des, a surname given to Romulus, as son of 

Ilia. Ovid. A name given to the Trojan 

women. Virg. Aen. i, v. 484. 

nias, a celebrated poem composed by Homer, 
upon the Trojan war. It delineates the wrath of 
Achilles, and all the calamities which befeU the 
Greeks, from the refusal of that hero to appear in 
the field of battle. It ^finished at the death of 
Hector, whom Achilles had sacrificed to the 
shades of his friend Patroclus. It is divided into 

24 books. Vid. Homerus, A surname of 

Minerva, from a temple which she had at Daulis 
in Phocis. 

nienses, a people of Sardinia. Liv. 43, c. 19. 
1 . 4r, c. 6 & 12. 

Ilion, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 3r, c. 27. 
Vid. IHum. 

nidne, the eldest daughter of Priam, who mar- 
ried Polymnestor king of Thrace. Virg. Aen. i, 
v. 657. 

Ilidneus, a Trojan, son of Phorbas. He came 

into Italy with Aeneas. Virg. Aen.i, v. 525. 

A son of Artabanus, made prisoner by Parmenio, 

near Damascus. Curt. 3, c'. 13. One of 

Niobe’s sons. Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 6. 

lllpa, a town of Baetica. Liv, 35, c. 1. 

Ilissus, a small river of Attica, falling into the 
sea near the Piraeus. There was a temple on its 
banks sacred to the Muses. Stat. Theb. 4, v. 52. 

Hithyla, a goddess, called also Juno Lucina. 
She presided over the travails of women ; and in 
her temple at Rome, it was usual to carry a small 
piece of money as an offering. This custom was 
first established by Servius Tullius, who, by en- 
forcing it, was enabled to know the exact number 
of the Roman people. Hesiod. Theog. 450. — 
Homer. 11 . ri, orf. 19. — Apollod. r & 2. — Moral. 
Carm. Saecul. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 283. 

nium, or Ilion, a citadel of Troy, built by Hus, 
one of the Trojan kings, from whom it received 
its name. It is generally taken for Troy itself ; 
and some have supposed that the town was called 
Ilium, and the adjacent country Troia. Vid. 
Troia. Liv. 35, c. 43. 1. 37 , c. 9 & 37 . — Virg. Aen. 
r, &c.—Strab. 13.— Ovid. Met. 13, v. 505.— Horaf. 
3, od. 3. — Justin. II, c, 5. 1. 31, c. 8. 


Uliberis, a town of Gaul, through which Han- 
nibal passed as he marched into Italy. 

mice, now Ekke^ a town of Spain, with a 
harbour and bay, Sinus et Porius Iliicttanus, now 
Alicante. Plin. 3, c. 3. 

mipMa, two towns of Spain, one of which is 
called Major, and the other Minor. 

Hlitorgte, Hiturgus, or Ulrgia, a city o! 
Spain, near the modem Andujar, on the river 
Baetis, destroyed by Scipio, for having revolted 
to the Carthaginians. Liv. 23, c. 49. 1. 24, c. 41. 
1. 26, c. 17. 

lllorcis, now Lorca, a town of Spain. Plin. 3, 

c. 3 . 

Hiyricum, IT15^ris, or I115^ria, a country 
bordering on the Adriatic sea, opposite Italy, 
whose boundaries have been different at different 
times. It became a Roman province, after 
Gen tins its king had been conquered by the 
praetor Anicius ; and it now forms part of 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Slavonia- Sirab. 2 & 7. — 
Paus. 4, c. 35. — Mela, 2, c. 2, &c. — Flor. i, 2, &c. 

lUyricus sinus, that part of the Adriatic 
which is on the coast of lUyricum. 

Illj?rius, a son of Cadmus and Hermione, from 
whom Ill5Tricum received its name. Apollod. 

Hua, now Elba, an island in the Tyrrhene sea, 
between Italy and Corsica, celebrated for its iron 
mines. The people are called Iluates. Liv. 30, 
c. 39. — Virg. Aen. 10, v. 173. — Plin. 3, c. 6. 1. 34, 
c. 14. 

Iluro, now Oleron, a town of Gascony in France. 

Hus, the fourth king of Troy, was son of Tros 
by Callirhoe. He married Eurydice the daughter 
of Adrastus, by whom he had Themis, who mar- 
ried Capys, and Laomedon the father of Priam. 
He built, or rather embellished, the city of Ilium, 
called also Troy, from his father Tros. Jupiter 
gave him the Palladium, a celebrated statue of 
Minerva, and promised that as long as it re- 
mained in Troy, so long would the town remain 
impregnable. When the temple of Minerva was 
in flames, Hus rushed into the middle of the fixe 
to save the Palladium, for which action he was 
deprived of his sight by the goddess ; though he 
recovered it some time after. Homer. II. — Strab. 
13. — Apollod. 3, c. 12. — Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 33. 1. 6, 

v- 419. A name of Ascanius, while he was at 

Troy. Virg. Aen. 1, v. 272. A friend of 

Tumus, killed by Pallas. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 400. 

Ilyrgls, a town of Hispania Baetica, now Ilora. 
Polyb. 

Imanuentius, a king of part of Britain, killed 
by Cassivelaunus, &c. — Caes. Bell. G. 5. 

Imaus, a large mountain of Scythia, which is 
part of mount Taurus. It divides Scythia, which 
is generally called Intra Imaum, and Extra Imaum. 
It extends, according to some, as far as the 
boundaries of the eastern ocean. Plin. 6, c. 17. 
— Strab. I. 

Imb&rus, a part of mount Taurus in Armenia. 

Imbr&sides, a patronymic given to Asius, as 

son of Imbrasus. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 123. ^A 

patronymic given to Glaucus and Lades, as sons 
of Imbrasus. Virg. Aen. 12, v. 343. 

Imbrfisus, or Parthenius, a river of Samos. 
Juno, who was worshipped on its banks, received 

the surname of Imbrasia. Paus. 7, c. 4, ^The 

father of Pirns, the leader of the Thracians during 
the Trojan war. Virg. Aen. 10 & 12. — Homer. 
Jl. 4, v. 520. 

Imbreus, one of the Centaurs, killed by Dryas 
at the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 310. 
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Imbrex, C. Licinius, a p««t. V^id. Licinius. 
Imbrius, a Trojan, killed by Teiicer son of 
Iklentor. He had married Medesicaste, Priam’s 
daughter, Homer. II. 13. 

Tm briviiim, a place in Samnimn. 

Imbros, now Embro, an island of the Aegean 
sea, near Thrace, 32 miles from Samothrace, with 
a small river and town of the same^ name. 
Imbros was governed for some time by its own 
laws, but afterwards subjected to the powder of 
Persia, Athens, Macedonia, and the kings of 
Pergamum. It afterwards became a Roman 
province. The divinities particularly worshipped 
there were Ceres and Mercury. Thucyd. 8. — 
Plin. 4, c. 12. — Homer. 11 . 13. — Strab. 2. — Mela, 
2, c. y.-'Ornd. Trist. 10, v. 18. 

Inacfal, a name given to the Greeks, particu- 
larly the Argives, from king Inachus. 
baachia, a name given to Peloponnesus, from 

the river Inachus. A festival in Crete in 

honour of Inachus ; or, according to others, of 

Ino’s misfortunes. ^A courtesan in the age of 

Horace. Epod. 12. 

InSchidae, the name of the first eight suc- 
cessors of Inachus, on the throne of Argos. 
XnSchiles, a patronjmiic of Epaphus, as grand- 
son of Inachus. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 704. ^Also 

of Perseus, descended from Inachus. Id. 4, 
fab. II. 

Inlichis, a patronymic of lo, as daughter of 
Inachus. Ovid. Fast, i, v. 454. 

Indchium, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Indchus, a son of Oceanus and Teth3^, father 
of lo, and also of Phoroneus and Aegialeus. He 
founded the kingdom of Argos, and was succeeded 
by Phoroneus, 1807 B.C., and gave his name to a 
river of Argos, of which he became the tutelary 
deity- He reigned 60 years. Virg. G. 3, v. 151. 

— Apollod. 2, c. 3. — Pans. 2, c. 15. A river of 

Argos. Another in Epirus. 

InamSmes, a river in the east of Asia, as far 
as which Semiramis extended her empire. 
Polyaen. 

Inarime, an island near Campania, with a 
mountain under which Jupiter confined the 
giant Typhoeus. It is now called Ischia, and is 
remarkable for its fertility and population. 
There was formerly a volcano in the middle of 
the island. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 716. 

InSrus, a tcwn of Egypt, in whose neighbour- 
hood the town of Naucratis was built by the 

Milesians. ^A tyrant of Egypt, who died 

456 B.C. 

I]icit§.tus, a horse of the emperor Caligula, 
made a senator. 

Indathyrsus. Vid. Idanthyrsus. 

India, the most celebrated and opulent of all 
the countries of Asia, bounded on one side by the 
Indus, firom which it derives its name. It is 
situate to the south of the kingdoms of Persia, 
Parthia, &c., along the maritime coasts. It has 
always been reckoned famous for the riches it 
contains ; and so persuaded were the ancients of 
its wealth, that they supposed that its very sands 
were gold. It contained 9000 difierent nations, 
and 5000 remarkable cities, according to geo- 
graphers. Bacchus was the first who conquered 
it. In more recent ages, part of it was tributary 
to the power of Persia. Alexander invaded it ; 
but his conquest was checked by the valour of 
Poms, one of the kings of the country, and the 
Macedonian warrior was unwilling or afraid to 
engage another. Semiramis also extended her 
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] empire far in India- The Romans knew little of 
I the country, yet their power was so univeisally 
1 dreaded, that the Indians paid homage by their 
ambassadors to the emperors Antoninus, Trajan, 
&c. India is divided into several provinces. 
There is an India extra Gangem, an India intra 
Gangetn, and an India propria ; but these divi- 
sions are not particularly noticed by the ancients, 
who, even in the age of Augustus, gave the name 
of Indians to the Ethiopian nations, Diod. i. 
— Strab. I, &c. — Mela, 3, c. 7. — Plin. 5, c. 28.*— 
Curt. 8, c. 10. — Justin. 1, c. 2. 1. 13, c. 7. 

Indibilis, a princess of Spain betrothed to 
Albutius. 

IndigStes, a name given to those deities who 
were worshipped only in some particular places, 
or who were become gods from men, as Hercules, 
Bacchus, &c. Virg. G. 1, v, 498. — Ovid. Met. 14, 
V. 608. 

Indig^ti, a people of Spam. 

Indus, a large river of Asia, from which the 
adjacent country has received the name of India. 
It falls into the Indian ocean by two mouths. 
According to Plato, it was larger than the Nile ; 
and Plmy say^ that 19 rivers discharge themselves 
into it, before it falls into the sea. Cic. N. D. 
2, c. 52. — Str.ab. 15.— Curt. 8, c. 9. — Diod. 2. — 

Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 720. — Plin. 6, c. 20. A river 

of Caria. Liv. 38, c. 14. 

Indutiomarus, a Gaul, conquered by Caesar, 
&c. Caes. Bell. G. 

Infenim mare, the Tuscan sea. 

Ino, a daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, who 
nursed Bacchus. She married Athamas king of 
Thebes, after he had divgrced Nephele, by whom 
he had two children, Phryxus and Helle. Ino 
became mother of Melicerta and Learchus, and 
soon conceived an implacable hatred against the 
children of Nephele, because they were to ascend 
the throne in preference to her own. Phryxus 
and Helle were informed of Ino’s machinations, 
and they escaped to Colchis on a golden ram. 
Vid. Phryxus. Juno, jealous of Ino’s prosperity, 
resolved to disturb her peace ; and more par- 
ticularly because she was of the descendants of 
her greatest enemy, Venus. Tisiphone was sent, 
by order of the goddess, to the house of Athamas ; 
and she filled the whole palace with such fury, 
that Athamas, taking Ino to be a lioness, and her 
children whelps, pursued her, and dashed her son 
Learchus against a wall. Ino escaped from the 
fury of her husband, and from a high rock she 
threw herself into the sea, with Melicerta in her 
arms. The gods pitied her fate, and Neptune 
made her a sea deity, who was afterwards 
called Leucothoe. Melicerta became also a sea 
god, known by the name of Palaemon. Homer. 
Od. 5. — Cic. Tusc. de Nat. D. 3, c. 48. — Plui. 
Symp, 5. — Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 13, &c. — Paus. i, 2, 
&c. — Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Hvgin. fab. 12, 14 & 15. 
Inda, festivals in memory of Ino, celebrated 
yearly with sports and sacrifices at Corinth. An 
anniversary sacrifice was also offered to Ino at 
Megara, where she was first worshipped, under 

the name of Leucothoe. ^Another in Laconia, 

in honour of the same. It was usual at the cele- 
bration to throw cakes of flour into a pond, which, 
if they sank, were presages of prosperity ; but if 
they swam on the surface of the waters, they were 
inauspicious and verv unlucky. 

Indpus, a river of f)elos, which the inhabitants 
supposed to be the Nile, coming from Egypt under 
the sea. It was near its banks that Apollo and 
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Diana were born. Plin. 2, c. 103. — Place. 5, 
V. 105. — Sirah. 6. — Pans. 2, c. 4. 

Inons, a patronymic given to the god Palaemon, 
as son of Ino. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 823. 

Insiibres, the inhabitants of Insubria, a coun- 
try near the Po, supposed to be of Gallic origin. 
They were conquered by the Romans, and their 
country became a province ■where the modem 
towns of Milan and Pavia were built. Sfrab. 5. — 
Tacit. Ann. ii, c. 23. — PUn. 3, c. 17. — Ltv. 5, 
c. 34. — Ptol. 3, c. I. 

Intaphernes, one of the seven Persian noble- 
men who conspired against Smerdis, who usurped 
the cro-wn of Persia. He was so disappointed for 
not obtaining the crown, that he fomented sedi- 
tions against Darius, who had been raised to the 
tlurone after the death of the usurper. When the 
Mng had ordered him and all his family to be 
put to death, his wife, by frequently visiting the 
palace, excited the compassion of Darius, who 
pmrdoned her, and permitted her to redeem from 
death any one of her relations whom she pleased. 
She obtained her brother; and when the king 
expressed his astonishment, because she pre- 
ferred him to her husband and children, she 
replied that she could procure another husband, 
and children likewise ; but that she could never 
have another brother, as her father and mother 
were dead. Intaphemes was put to death. 
Herodot. 3. 

Intemelium, a town in the west of Liguria, on 
the sea-shore. Cic. Div. 8 , c. 14. 

Interanma, an ancient city of Umbria, the 
birthplace of the historian Tacitus, and of the 
emperor of the same name. It is situate between 
two branches of the Nar (inter amms), whence 
its name. Varro. h. L. 4, c. 5. — Tacit. Hist. 2, 

c. 64. A colony on the confines of Samnium, 

on the Liris. 

Intercatia, a town of Spain. 

Interrex, a sui>reme magistrate at Rome, who 
was entrusted wth the care of the government 
after the death of a king, tiU the election of 
another. This office was exercised by the 
senators alone, and none continued in power 
longer than five days, or, according to Plutarch, 
only twelve hours. The first interrex mentioned 
in Roman history is after the death of Romulus, 
when the Romans quarrelled with the Sabines 
concerning the choice of a king. There was 
sometimes an interrex during the consular 
government ; but this happened only to hold 
assemblies in the absence of the magistrates, or 
when the election of any of the acting officers was 
disputed. Liv. i, c. 17. — Dionys. 2, c. 15. 

Ihiil castrum. Vid. Castrum Inui. It re- 
ceived its name from Inuus, a divinity supposed 
to be the same as the Faunus of the Latins, and 
worshipped in this city. 

Inycus, a city of Sicily. Herodot. 

lo, daughter of Inachus, or, according to others, 
of lasus or Pirenes, was priestess of Juno at 
Argos. Jupiter became enamoured of her ; but 
Juno, jealous of his intrigues, discovered the 
object of his afiections and surprised him m the 
company of lo, though he had shrouded himself 
in all the obscurity of clouds and thick mists. 
Jupiter changed his mistress into a beautiful 
heifer ; and the goddess, who well knew ^ the 
fraud, obtained from her husband the animal 
whose beauty she had condescended to commend. 
JTuno commanded the hundred-eyed Argus to 
watch the heifer ; but Jupiter, anxious for the 
K* 
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situation of lo, sent Mercury to destroy Argus, 
and to restore her to liberty. Vid. Argus. lo, 
freed from the vigilance of Argus, w’as now perse- 
cuted by Juno ; who sent one of the Furies, or 
rather a malicious insect, to torment her. She 
wandered over the greatest part of the earth, and 
crossed over the sea, till at last she stopped on 
the banks of the Nile, still exposed to the un- 
ceasing torments of Juno’s gadfly. Here she 
entreated Jupiter to restore her to her ancient 
form ; and when the god had changed her from 
a heifer into a woman she brought forth Epaphus. 
Afterwards she married Telegonus king of Egypt, 
or Osiris, according to others, and she treated her 
subjects with such mildness and humanity that 
after death she received divine honours and was 
worshipped under the name of Isis. According 
to Herodotus, lo was carried away by Phoenician 
merchants, who -wished to make reprisals for 
Europa, who had been stolen from them by the 
Greeks. Some suppose that lo never came to 
Eg3q)t. She is sometimes called PhoroniSy from 
her brother Phoroneus. Ovid. Met. i, v. 748. — 
Pans. I, c. 25, 1. 3, c- 18. — Moschus. — Apollod. 2, 
c. I. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 789. — Hygin. fab. 145. 

lobates, or Jobates, a king of Lycia, father of 
Sthenoboea, the wife of Proetus king of Argos. 
He was succeeded on the throne by Bellerophon, 
to whom he had given one of his daughters, called 
Philonoe, in marriage. Vid. Bellerophon. Apol- 
lod. 2, c. 2. — Hygin. fab. 57. 

lobes, a son of Hercules by a daughter of 
Thespius. He died in his youth. Apollod, 2, c. 7. 

lolaia, a festival at Thebes, the same as that 
called Heracleia. It was instituted in honour of 
Hercules and his friend lolas, who assisted him 
in conquering the hydra. It continued during 
several days, on the first of which were offered 
solemn sacrifices. The next day horse-races and 
athletic exercises were exhibited. The following 
day was set apart for -wrestling ; the victors were 
crowned -with garlands and myrtle, generally used 
at funeral solemnities. They were sometimes 
rewarded with tripods of brass. The place where 
the exercises were exhibited was called lolaion, 
where there were to be seen the monument of 
Amphitryon, and the cenotaph of Idas, who was 
buried in Sardinia. These monuments were 
strewed with garlands and flowers on the day 
of the festival. 

Idlas, or lolaus, a son of Iphiclus king of 
Thessaly, who assisted Hercules in conquering the 
hydra, and burnt with a hot iron the place where 
the heads had been cut off, to prevent the growth 
of others. Vid. Hydra. He was restored to his 
youth and vigour by Hebe, at the request of his 
friend Hercules. Some time afterwards, Idas 
assisted the Heraclidae against Eurystheus, and 
killed the tyrant -with his own hand. According 
to Plutarch, Idas had a monument in Boeotia 
and Phocis, where lovers used to go and hind 
themselves by the most solemn oaths of fidelity, 
considering the place as sacred to love and 
friendship. According to Diodorus and Pausa- 
nias, Idas died and was buried in Sardinia, 
where he had gone to make a settlement at the 
head of the sons of Hercules by the 50 daughters 
of Thespius. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 399. — Apollod. 2, 
c. 4. — Pam. 10, c. 17. A compiler of a Phoe- 
nician history- A friend of Aeneas, killed by 

Catillus in the Rutulian wars. Virg. Aen. ii, 

v. 640. A son of Antipater, cup-bearer to 

Alexander. Pint. 
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lolcbos^ a town of Magnesia, above Demetrias, 
where Jason was bom. It was founded by 
Cretbeus son of Aeolus and Enaretta. Mela men- 
tions it as at some distance from the sea, though 
all the other ancient geographers place it on the 
sea-shore. Pans. 4, c. 2. — Apollod. i, c. 9. — 
Sirab. 8. — 2, c. 3.— Lucan. 3, v. 192. 

Idle, a daughter of Eurytus king of Oechalia. 
Her father promised her in marriage to Hercules, 
but he refused to perform his engagements, and 
lole was carried a-way by force. Vid. Eurytus. 
It was to extinguish the love of Hercules for lole 
that Deianira sent him the poisoned tunic which 
caused his death. Vid. Hercules and Deianira. 
After the death of Hercules, lole married his son 
Hyllus by Deianira. Apollod. 2, c. 7. — Ovid. Met. 
9, V. 279. 

Jon, a son of Xuthiis and Creusa daughter of 
Erechtheus, who married Helice, the daughter of 
Selinus king of Aegiale. He succeeded to the 
throne of his father-in-law, and built a city, which 
he c.alled Helice, on account of his wife. His sub- 
jects from him received the name of lonians, and 
the country that of Ionia. Vid. lones and Ionia. 
Apollod. I, c. 7. — Pans. 7, c. i. — Strab. 7. — Hero- 

dot. 7, c. 94. 1. 8, c. 44. ^A tragic poet of Chios, 

whose tragedies, when represented at Athens, met 
with universal applause. He is mentioned and 
greatly commended by Aristophanes and Athe- 
naeus, &c. A then. 10, &c. A native of Ephe- 

sus, introduced in Plato’s dialogues as reasoning 
with Socrates. 

Idne, one of the Nereides. 

Jones, a name originally given to the subjects 
of Ion, who dwelt at Helice. In the age of Ion. 
the Athenians made war against the people of 
Eleusis, and implored his aid against their 
enemies. Ion conquered the Eleusinians and 
Eumolpus, who was at their head ; and the 
Athenians, sensible of his services, invited him 
to come and settle among them ; and the more 
strongly to show their affection, they assumed 
the name of lonians. Some suppose that, after 
this victory, Ion passed into Asia Minor, at the 
head of a colony. When the Achaeans were 
driven from Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, 
80 years after the Trojan war, they came to 
settle among the lonians, who were then masters 
of Aegialus. They were soon dispossessed of their 
territories by the Achaeans, and went to Attica, 
where they met with a cordial reception. Their 
migration from Greece to Asia Minor was about 
60 years after the return of the Heraclidae. 
Mytholo^ here is not far from history. After 
the Dorian invasion, 1000 B.C. — in mythology 
the return of the Heraclidae {q.v.) — some of the 
lonians and Achaeans accepted the Dorians as 
overlords and remained in Achaea. The more 
energetic migrated either to Attica or to Ionia 
and the Cyclades, where the Aeolians were already 
established ; and there built up a separate state, 
which for five centuries far surpassed continental 
Greece in achievement. There was a race anti- 
pathy between lonians and Dorians, neither re- 
garding the other as being fully Hellenic ; and 
this separation intensified their differences. The 
lonians liked an easy life, the Dorians a hard one. 
The lonians preferred a democratic government, 
the Dorians an oligarchy. The lonians believed 
in freedom, the Dorians in discipline. 

Ionia, a country of Asia Minor, bounded on 
the north by Aeolia, on the west by the Aegean 
and Icarian seas, on the south by Caria, and on 
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the east by Lydia and part of Caria. It was 
founded by colonies from Greece, and particu- 
larly Attica, by the lonians, or subjects of Ion. 
Ionia was divided into 12 small city-states, which 
formed a celebrated confederacy, often men- 
tioned by the ancients. These 12 states were 
Priene, Miletus, Colophon, Clazomenae, Ephesus, 
Lebedos, Teos, Phocaea, Erythrae, Sm3mia, and 
the capitals of Samos and Chios. The inhabitants 
of Ionia built a temple, which they called Pan 
Ionium, from the concourse of people that flocked 
there from every part of Ionia. After they had 
enjoyed for some time their freedom and inde- 
pendence, they were made tributary to the power 
of Lydia by Croesus. The Athenians assisted 
them to shake off the slavery of the Asiatic 
monarchs ; but they soon forgot their duty and 
relation to their mother country, and joined 
Xerxes when he invaded Greece. They were 
delivered from the Persian yoke by Alexander 
and restored to their original independence. 
They were reduced by the Romans under the 
dictator Sulla, ibnia has been always celebrated 
for the salubrity of the climate, the fruitfulness 
of the ground, and the genius of its inhabitants. 
Herodot. i, c. 6 & 28. — Strab. 14. — Mela, i, c. 2, 

&c. — Paus. 7, c. I. An ancient name given to 

Hellas, or Achaia, because it was for some time 
the residence of the lonians. 

Jdnlum mare, a part of the Mediterranean 
sea, at the south of the Adriatic, l3ring between 
Sicily and Greece. That part of the Aegean sea 
which lies off the coast of Ionia, in Asia, is called 
^ the sea of Ionia, and not the Ionian sea. According 
to some authors, the Ionian sea receives its name 
from lo, who swam across there after she had 
been metamorphosed into a heifer. Strab. 7, 
&c. — Dionys. Perieg. 

Idpas, a king of Airica, among the suitors of 
Dido. He was an excellent musician, poet, and 
philosopher, and he exhibited his superior abili- 
ties at the entertainment which Dido gave to 
Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 1, v. 744. 
lope, or Joppa, now Jaffa, a famous town of 
Phoenicia, more ancient than the deluge, accord- 
ing to some traditions. It was about 40 miles 
from the capital of Judaea, and was remarkable 
for a seaport, much frequented, though very 
dangerous on account of the great rocks that lie 
before it. Strab. 16, &c. — Propert. 2, el. 28, v. 51. 

A daughter of Iphicles, who married Theseus. 

Plut. 

Idphon, a son of Sophocles, who accused his 
father of imprudence in the management of his 

affairs, &c. Lucian, de Macrob. poet of 

Cnossus, in Crete. Paus. i, c. 34. 
los, now Nio, an island in the MjTrtoan sea, at 
the south of Naxos, celebrated, as some say, for 
the tomb of Homer and the birth of his mother. 
Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Jphianassa, a daughter of Proetus king of 
Argos, who, with her sisters Iphinoe and Lysippe, 

ridiculed Juno, &c. Vid. Proetides. ^The wife 

of Endymion. ^Another name for Iphigenia, 

daughter of Agamemnon. 

Iphiclus, or Iphicles, a son of Amphitryon 
and Alcmena, born at the same birth with Her- 
cules. As these two children were together in the 
cradle, Juno, jealous of Hercules, sent two large 
serpents to destroy him. At the sight of the 
serpents, Iphicles alarmed the house ; but Her- 
cules, though not a year old, boldly seized them, * 
one in each hand, and squeezed them to death. 
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Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Theocrit. A king of Phylace, 

in Pkthiotis, son of Phylacus and Clymene. He 
had bulls famous for their bigness and the mon- 
ster which kept them. Melampus, at the request 
of his brother [Vid. Melampus], attempted to 
steal them away, but he was caught in the act, 
and imprisoned. Iphides soon received some 
advantages from the prophetical knowledge of 
his prisoner, and not only restored him to liberty 
but also presented him with the oxen. Iphides, 
who was childless, learned from the soothsayer 
how to become a father. He had married Auto- 
medusa, and afterwards a daughter of Creon 
king of Thebes. He was father of Podarce and 
Protesilaus- Homer. Od. ii. II. 13. — Apollod. 

I, c- 9. — Paus. 4, c. 36. A. son of Thestius 

king of Pleuron. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

IphlcrStes, a celebrated general of Athens, 
who, though son of a shoemaker, rose from the 
lowest station to the highest of&ces in the state. 
He made war against the Thracians, obtained 
some victories over the Spartans, and assisted 
the Persian king against Eg^^t. He changed 
the dress and arms of his soldiers, and rendered 
them more alert and expeditious in using their 
weapons. He married a daughter of Cotys king 
of Thrace, by whom he had a son called Mnestheus, 
and died 380 B.C. When he was once reproached 
for the meanness of his origin, he observed that 
he would be the first of his family, but that his 
detractor would be the last of his own. C. Nep. 

in Iphic. A sculptor of Athens. An 

Athenian sent to Darius III. king of Persia, &c. 
Curt. 3, c. 13. 

Iphid^inus, a son of Antenor and Theano, 
killed by Agamemnon. Homer. II. ii. 

IphidSuiia, a Thessalian woman, ravished by 
the Naxians, «S:c. 

Iphlgenia, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra. When the Greeks, going to the 
Trojan war, were detained by contrary winds 
at Aulis, they were informed by one of the 
soothsayers that to appease the gods they must 
sacrifice Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s daughter, to 
Diana. .Ftd. Agamemnon. The father, who had 
provoked the goddess by killing her favourite 
stag, heard this with the greatest horror and 
indignation, and rather than shed the blood 
of his daughter, he commanded one of his 
heralds, as chief of the Grecian forces, to order 
all the assembly to depart each to his respective 
home. Ulysses and the other generis inter- 
fered, and Agamemnon consented to immolate 
his daughter for the common cause of Greece. 
As Iphigenia was tenderly loved by her mother, 
the Greeks sent for her on pretence of giving her 
in marriage to Achilles. Clytemnestra gladly 
permitted her departure, and Iphigenia came to 
Aulis : here she saw the bloody preparations for 
the sacrifice ; she implored the forgiveness and 
protection of her father, but tears and entreaties 
were unavailing. Calchas took the knife in his 
hand, and as he was going to strike the fatal 
blow, Iphigenia suddenly disappeared, and a stag 
of uncommon size and beauty was found in her 
place for the sacrifice. This supernatural change 
animated the Greeks, the wind suddenly became 
favourable, and the combined fleet set sail from 
Aulis. Iphigenia’s innocence had raised the com- 
passion of the goddess on whose altar she was 
going to be sacrificed, and she carried her to 
Taurica, where she entrusted her with the care 
of her temple. In this sacred office Iphigenia 


was obliged, by the command of Diana, to sacri- 
fice all the strangers who came into that country. 
Many had already been offered as victims on the 
bloody altar when Orestes and Pylades came to 
Taurica. A lock of Orestes’ hair disclosed to 
Iphigenia that one of the strangers whom she 
was going to sacrifice was her brother ; and, upon 
this, she conspired with the two friends to flee 
from the barbarous country and carry away the 
statue of the goddess. They successfully effected 
their enterprise, and murdered Thoas, who en- 
forced the human sacrifices. According to some 
authors, the Iphigenia who was sacrificed at 
Aulis was not a daughter of Agamemnon, but a 
daughter of Helen by Theseus. Homer does not 
speak of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, though very 
minute in the description of the Grecian forces, 
adventures, &c. The statue of Diana, which 
Iphigenia brought away, was afterwards placed 
in the grove of Aricia in Italy. Paus. 2, c. 22. 
1 . 3, c. 16. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 31. — Virg. Aen. 2, 
c. 1 16. — Aeschyl. — Euripid. 

Iphlmfidia, a daughter of Tropias, who mar- 
ried the giant Aloeus. She fled from her hus- 
band, and had two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, by 
Neptune, her father’s father. Homer. Od. ii, 
v. 124. — Paus. 9, c. 22. — Apollod. i, c. 7. 

Iphiznedon, a son of Eurystheus, killed in a 
war against the Athenians and Heraclidae. 
Apollod. 

IphimSdusa, one of the daughters of Danaus, 
who married Euchenor. Vid. Danaides. 

Iphinoe, one of the principal women of Lem- 
nos, who conspired to destroy all the males of 
the island after their return from a Thracian 

expedition. Place. 2, v. 163. One of the 

daughters of Proetus. She died of a disease 
while under the care of Melampus. Vid. 
Proetides. 

Iphinous, one of the centaurs. Ovid. 

Iphis, son of Alector, succeeded his father on 
the throne of Argos. He advised Polynices, who 
wished to engage Amphiaraus in the Theban 
war, to bribe his wife Eriphyle, by giving her 
the golden collar of Harmonia. This succeeded, 
and Eriphyle betrayed her husband. Apollod. 3. 

— Place. I, 3, & 7. ^A beautiful youth of 

Salamis, of ignoble birth. He became enamoured 
of Anaxarete, and the coldness and contempt 
he met with rendered him so desperate that he 
hanged himself- Anaxarete saw him carried to 
his grave without emotion, and was instantly 

changed into a stone. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 703. 

A daughter of Thespius. Apollod. ^A mistress 

of Patroclus, given him by Achilles. Homer. II. 

Q. A daughter of Ligdus and Telethusa, of 

Crete. When Telethusa was pregnant, Ligdus 
ordered her to destroy her child, if it proved a 
daughter, because his poverty could not afford 
to maintain a useless charge. The severe orders 
of her husband alarmed Telethusa, and she 
would have obeyed, had not Isis commanded 
her in a dream to spare the life of her child. 
Telethusa brought forth a daughter, which was 
given to a nurse, and passed for a boy under 
the name of Iphis. Ligdus continued ignorant 
of the deceit, and when Iphis was come to the 
years of puberty, her father resolved to give her 
in marriage to lanthe, the beautiful daughter of 
Telestes. A day to celebrate the nuptials was 
appointed, but Telethusa and her daughter were 
equally anxious to put off the marriage; and, 
when t.11 was unavailing, they implored the 
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a^istance of Isis, by whose advice the life of | 
I phis had beea preserved. The gc^dess was - 
moved ; she changed the sex of I phis, and, on , 
the morrow, the nuptials were consummated 
with the greatest rejoicings. Ovid, Met, 9, 
V. 666 , &c. , _ . 

Iphition, an ally of the Trojans, son of Otryn- 
theus and Nais, killed by Achilles. Homer . II, 20, 
V. 382. 

Iphitos, a son of Euarytus king of Oechalia. 
When his father had promised his daughter loje 
to him who should overcome him or his sons in 
drawing the bow, Hercules accepted the chal- 
lenge, and came off victorious. Eurytus refused 
his daughter to the conqueror, obs'erving that 
Hercules had killed one of his wives in a fury, 
and that lole might perhaps share the same fate. 
Some time after, Autolycus stole away the oxen 
of Eurytus, and Hercules was suspected of the 
theft. Iphitus was sent in quest of the oxen, 
and in his search he met with Hercules, whose 
good favours he had obtained by advising 
Eurytus to give lole to the conqueror. Her- 
cules assisted Iphitus in seeking the lost animals ; 
but when he recollected the ingratitude of 
Eurytus, he killed Iphitus by throwing him 
down from the walls of Tirjms. Homer. Od. 21. 

— Apollod. 2, c. 6. A Trojan, who survived 

the ruin of his country, and fled with Aeneas to 

Italy- Virg. Am. 2, v. 340, &c. ^A king of 

Elis, son of Praxonides, in the age of Lycurgus. 
He re-established the Olympic games 338 years 
after their institution by Hercules, or about 
884 years before the Christian era. This epoch 
was famous in chronological history’’, as every- 
thing previous to it seemed involved in fabulous 
obscurity. Paterc. i, c. 8. — Paus. 5, c, 4. 

Iphthime, a sister of Penelope, who married 
Eumelus. She appeared, by the power of 
Minerva, to her sister in a dream, to comfort 
her in the absence of her son Telemachus. Horn. 
Od. 4, V. 795. 

Ipsea, the mother of Medea, Ovid. Heroid. 17, 
V. 232. 

Ipsus, a place in Phrygia, celebrated for a battle 
which was fought there, about 301 years before 
the Christian era, between Antigonus and his 
son, and Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Cassander. The former led into the field an 
army of above 70,000 foot and 10,000 horse, with 
75 elephants. The latter’s forces consisted of 
above 64,000 infantry, besides 10,500 horse, 
400 elephants, and 120 armed chariots. Anti- 
gonus and his son were defeated. PUtt. in Demetr. 

Ira, a city of Messenia, which Agamemnon pro- 
mised to Achilles, if he would resume his arms to 
fight against the Trojans. This place is famous 
in history, as having supported a siege of eleven 
years against the Lacedaemonians. Its capture, 
671 B.C., put an end to the second Messenian 
war. Homer. II. 9, v. 150 & 292. — Strab. 7, 

Irenaeus, a native of Greece, disciple of Poly- 
carp, and bishop of Lyons in France. He wrote 
on iifi'erent subjects; but, as what remains is 
in Ltitin, some suppose that he composed in that 
language, and not in the Greek. Fragments of 
his wor!^ in Greek are, however, preserved, 
which prove that his style was simple, though 
dear and often animated. His opinions con- 
cerning the soul are curious. He suffered martyr- 
dom, A.D. 202. 

Irene. Several Byzantine empresses bore this 
name ; chief among them Irene (A.D, 752-802) 


wife of Leo IV., who after her husband’s death 
took control of the state and almost succeeded 
in arranging a marriage between herself and 
Charles the Great. 

Iresus, a delightful spot in Libya, near Gyrene, 
where Battus fixed his residence. The Egyptians 
were once defeated there by the inhabitants of 
C5rrene. Herodot. 4, c. 158, &c. 

Iris, a daughter of Thaumas and Electra, one 
of the Oceanides, messenger of the gods, and more 
particularly of Juno. Her ofi&ce was to cut the 
thread which seemed to detain the soul in the 
body of those that were expiring. She is the 
same as the rainbow, and, from that circum- 
stance, she is represented with wings, with all 
the variegated and beautiful colours of the rain- 
bow, and appears sitting behind Juno ready to 
execute her commands. She is likewise described 
as supplying the clouds with water to deluge the 
world. Hesiod. Theog. v. 266. — Ovid. Met. r, 
V. 271 et seq. 1 . 4. v. 481. 1 . 10, v. 585. — Virg. 

Aen. 4, v. 694. A. river of Asia Minor, rising 

in Cappadocia, and falling into the Euxine sea. 

Place. 5, V. 1 21. A river of Pontus, 

Irus, a beggar of Ithaca, who executed the 
commissions of Penelope’s suitors. When 
Ul3^ses returned home, disguised in beggar’s 
dress, Irus hindered him firom entering the 
gates, and even challenged him. XJlysses brought 
him to the ground with a blow, and dragged him 
out of the house. From his poverty originates 
the proverb, Iro pauperior. Homer. Od. 8, v. i 

& ss.’—Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 7, v. 42. A mountain 

of India. 

Is, a small river falling into the Euphrates. Its 
waters abound with bitumen. Herodot. i, c. 179. 

A small town on the river of the same name. 

Id. ib. 

Isfidas, a Spartan, who, upon seeing the The- 
bans entering the city, stripped himself naked, 
and with a spear and sword engaged the enemy. 
He was rewarded with a crown for his valour. 
Pint. 

Isaea, one of the Nereides. 

Isaeus (420-350 B.C.), an orator of Chalcis, in 
Euboea, who came to Athens, and became there 
the pupil of Lysias, and soon after the master of 
Demosthenes. He is one of the ten Attic orators, 
and of his twelve extant speeches all but one are 
concerned with testamentary dispositions, excel- 
lent specimens of plain forensic oratory. Demos- 
thenes imitated him in preference to Isocrates, 
because he studied force and energy of expres- 
sion rather than floridness of style. Juv. 3, 

V. 74. — Plut. de 10 Oral. — Dem. ^Another 

Greek orator, who came to Rome, A.D. 17. He 
is greatly commended by Pliny the younger, 
who observes that he always spoke extempore, 
and wrote with elegance, unlaboured ease, and 
great correctness. 

Isamus, a river of India. 

Isander, a son of Bellerophon, killed in the 
war which his father made against the Solymi. 
Homer. II. 6. 

Isapis, a river of Umbria. Lucan. 2, v. 406. 
Isar, or Isara, the IsSre^ a river of Gaul, wWe 
Fabius routed the Allobroges. It rises at the 
east of Savoy, and falls into the Rhone near 

Valence. Plin. 3, c. 4. — Lucan, i, v. 399. 

Another called the Oise, which falls into the 
Seine below Paris. 

Isar, or Isaeus, a river of Vindelicia Strab, 4. 
Isarchus, an Athenian archon, 424 B.C. 
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Isaura (-a» or -omm), the chief town of Isauria. ' earth, had diligently applied themselves to cnlti- 
Plin. 5, c. 27. vating the earth. Vid. Apis. As Isis w’as sup- 

(sau^a, a country of Asia Minor, near mount posed to be the moon, and Osiris the sun, she 
Taurus, vfhose inhabitants were bold and war- ; was represented as holding a globe in her hand, 
like. The Roman emperors, particularly Probus | with a v^el full of ears of com. The Egyptians 
and Gallus, made war against them and con- ' believed that the yearly and regular inundations 
quered them. Flor, 3, c. 6. — Sirah, — Cic, 15, ! of the Nile proceeded from the abundant tears 
Fam. 2. ' which Isis shed for the loss of Osiris, w'hom 


Isaurfcos, a surname of P. Servilius, from his 
conquests over the Isaurians. Ovid, i. Fast. 
594.— Ctc. 5, Att. 21. 

Isaiirus, a river of Umbria, falling into the 

Adriatic. ^Another in Magna Graecia. Lucan. 

2, V. 406. 

Ischenia, an annual festival at Ol3raipia, in 
honour of Ischenus the grandson of Mercury and 
Hiera, who, in a time of famine, devoted himself 
for his coimtry, and was honoured with a monu- 
ment near Olympia. 

Isdholaus, a brave and prudent general of 
Sparta. Polyaen. 

Ischom&chus, a noble athlete of Crotona, 
about the consulship of M. Valerius and P- Pos- 
thumius. 

Ischopdlis, a town of Pontus. 

Iscia. Vid. Oenotrides. 

Isdegerdes, a king of Persia, appointed by the 
will of Arcadius, guardian to Theodosius II. He 
^ed in his 31st year, A.D. 408. 

Isia, certain festivals observed in honour of Isis, 
which continued nine days. It was usual to carry 
vessels full of wheat and barley, as the goddess 
was supposed to be the first who taught mankind 
the use of com. These festivals were adopted by 
the Romans, among whom they soon degenerated 
into licentiousness. They were abolished by a 
decree of the senate, A.U.C. 696. They were 
introduced again, about 200 years after, by 
Commodus. 

Isiacorum portus, a harbour on the shore of 
the Euxine, near Dacia. 

Isiddrus, a native of Charax, m the age of 
Ptolemy Lagus, who wrote some historical trea- 
tises, besides a description of Parthia. A 

disciple of Chrysostom, called Pelusioia, from ius 
living in Egypt. His epistles remain, written in 

Greek with conciseness and elegance. Bishop 

of Seville, A.D. 560-636 ; author of VigirUi libri 
originum et etymologiarunij an encyclopaedia of 
the liberal arts and sciences as understood then, 
widely read throughout the middle ages. 

Isis, a celebrated deity of the Egyptians, daugh- 
ter of Saturn and Rhea, according to Diodorus of 
Sicily. Some suppose her to be the same as lo, 
who was changed into a cow, and restored to her 
human form in Egypt, where she taught agri- 
culture, and governed the people with mildness 
and equity, for which reason she received divine 
honours after death. According to some tradi- 
tions mentioned by Plutarch, Isis married her 
brother Osiris, and was pregnant by him even 
before she had left her mother’s womb. These 
two ancient deities, as some authors observe, 
comprehended all nature, and all the gods of the 
heathens. Isis was the Venus of C3TruS 'tli® 
Minerva of Athens, the Cybele of the Phrygians, 
the Ceres of Eleusis, the Proserpine of Sicily, the 
Diana of Crete, the Bellona of the Romans, &c. 
Osiris and Isis reigned conjointly in Egypt ; but 
the rebellion of Typhon the brother of Osiris 
proved fatal to this sovereign. Vid. Osiris and 
Typhon. The ox and cow were the symbols of 
Osiris and Isis, because these deities, while on 


Typhon had basely murdered. The word Isis, 
according to some, signifies ancient, and, on that 
account, the inscriptions on the statues of the 
goddess were often in these words : I am all that 
has been, that shall be, and none among medals 
has hitherto taken off my veil. The worship of 
Isis was universal in Egypt ; the priests were 
obliged to observe perpetu^ chastity, their head 
was closely shaved, and they always walked bare- 
footed, and clothed themselves in linen garments. 
They never ate onions, they abstained from salt 
with their meat, and were forbidden to eat the 
flesh of sheep and of hogs. During the night 
they were employed in continual devotion near 
the'statue of the goddess. Cleopatra the beauti- 
ful queen of Egypt was wont to dress herself like 
this goddess, and affected to be called a second 
Isis. Cic. de Div, i. — Plut. de Isid. & Osirid . — 
Diod. 1. — Dionys. Hal. i. — Herodot. 2. c. 59. — 
Lucan, i, v. 831. 

Ismfims {Ismara, plur.), a rugged mountain of 
Thrace, covered with vines and olives, near the 
Hebrus, with a town of the same name. Its 
wines are excellent. The word Ismarius is indis- 
criminately used for Thracian. Homer, Od. 9. — 

Virg. G. 2, V. 37. Aen. 10, v. 351. ^A Theban, 

son of Astacus. ^A son of Eumolpus. Apollod. 

A Lydian who accompanied Aeneas to 

and fought with great rigour against the Rutuli. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 139. 

Ismene, a daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta, 
who, when her sister Antigone had been con- 
demned to be buried alive by Creon, for giving 
burial to her brother Polynices against the 
tyrant’s positive orders, declared herself as 
guilty as her sister, and insisted upon being 
equally punished with her. This instance of 
generosity was strongly opposed by Antigone, 
who wished not to see her sister involved in her 
calamities. Sophocl. in Antig. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. 
^A daughter of the river Asopus, who mar- 
ried the hundred-eyed Argus, by whom she had 
lasus. Apollod. 2, c. 2. 

Ismenias, a celebrated musician of Thebes. 
When he was taken prisoner by the Scythians, 
Atheas the king of the country observed that he 
liked the music of Ismenias better than the bray- 
ing of an ass. Plut. in Apoph. A Theban, 

bribed by Timocrates of Rhodes, that he might 
use his influence to prevent the Athenians and 
some other Grecian states from assisting Lace- 
daemon, against which Xerxes was engaged in 

war. Paus. 3, c. 9. A Theban general, sent 

to Persia with an embassy by Ms counttyunen. 
As none were admitted into the king’s presence 
without prostrating themselves at Ms feet, 
Ismenias had recourse to artifice to avoid doing 
an action which would have proved disgraceful 
to his country. When he was introduced he 
dropped his ring, and the motion he made to 
recover it from the ground was mistaken for the 
most submissive homage, and Ismenias had a 

satisfactory audience of the monarch, A river 

of Boeotia, falling into the Euripus, where ApoHo 
had a temple, from which he was called 
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A yonth was yearly chosen by the Boeotians to 
he the priest of the god, an o&ce to which Her- 
cules was once appointed. Paus, 9, c. 10. — Ovid, 
Md. 2. — Sirab. 9. 

Ismenides, an epithet applied to the Theban 
women, as being near the Ismemis, a river of 
Boeotia. Ovid, Md. 4, v. 31. 

Tscm piTiiTiR , a surname of Apollo at Thebes, where 
he had a temple on the borders of the Ismenus. 

Ismemis, a son of Apollo and Melia, one of 
the Nereides, who gave his name to the Ladon, a 
river of Boeotia, near Thebes, falling into the 
Asopus, and thence into the Euripus. Paus. 9, 

c. 10. A son of Asopus and Metope. Apollod. 

3, c. 12. A son of Amphion and Niobe, killed 

by ApoUo. Id. 3, c. 5.—-Omd. Met. 6, fab. 6. 

Isdcrates, a celebrate orator, son of Theodoms, 
a rich musical instrument maker at Athens. He 
was taught in the schools of Gorgias and 
Prodicns, but his oratorical abilities were never 
displayed in public, and Isocrates was prevented 
by an unconquerable timidity from speaking in 
the popular assemblies. He opened a school of 
eloquence at Athens, where he distinguished him- 
self by the number, character, and fame of his 
pupils, and by the immense riches which he 
amassed. He was intimate with Philip^ of 
Macedon, and regularly corresponded with him ; 
and to his familiarity with that monarch the 
Athenians were indebted for some of the few 
peaceful years which they passed. The aspiring 
ambition of Philip, however, displeased Isocrates, 
and the defeat of the Athenians at Chaeronea 
had such an effect upon his spirits, that he did 
not survive the disgrace of his country, but died, 
after he had been four days without taking any 
food, in the 99th year of his age, about 
338 years before Christ. Isocrates has always 
been much admired for the sweetness and grace- 
ful simplicity of his style, for the harmony of his 
expressions, and the dignity of his language. The 
remains of his orations extant inspire the world 
with the highest veneration for his abilities as a 
moralist, an orator, and, above all, as a man. 
His merit, however, is lessened by those who 
accuse him of plagiarism from the works of 
Thucydides, Lysias, and others, seen particularly 
in his panegyric. He was so studious of correct- 
ness, that his lines are sometimes poetry. The 
severe conduct of the Athenians against Socrates 
highly displeased him, and, in spite of all the 
undeserved unpopularity of that great philo- 
sopher, he put on mourning the day of his death. 
About 31 of his orations are extant. Isocrates 
was honoured after death with a brazen serpent 
by Timotheus, one of his pupils, and Aphareus 
his adopted son. Plut. de 10 Orat., &c. — Cic. 
Orai. 20 de Inv, 2, c. 126. In Brut. c. 15. De 

Orat. 2, c. 6. -Quintil. 2, &c. — Paterc. r, c. 16. 

One of the officers of the Peloponnesian fleet, 

&c. Thucyd. One of the disciples of Iso- 
crates. ^A rhetorician of Syria, enemy to the 

Romans, &c. 

Issa, now Lissa, an island in the Adriatic sea, 

on the coast of Dalmatia. A town of Ill3rri- 

cum. Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. r, &c. — Marcell. 26, 
c. 25. 

Isse, a daughter of Macareus the son of Lycaon, 
She was beloved by Apollo, who, to obtain her 
confidence, changed himself into the form of a 
shepherd, to whom she was attached. This meta- 
morphosis of ApoUo was represented on the web 
of Arachne. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 124. 


Issiis, now Aisse, a town of Cilicia, on the 
confines of S37ria, famous for a battle fought there 
between Alexander the Great and the Persians 
under Darius their king, in October, 333 B.C., in 
consequence of which it was called NicopoUs. In 
this battle the Persians lost, in the field of battle, 

100,000 foot and 10,000 horse, and the Mace- 
donians only 300 foot and 150 horse, according 
to Diodorus Siculus. The Persian army, accord- 
ing to Justin, consisted of 400,000 foot and 

100.000 horse, and 61,000 of the former and 

10.000 of the latter were left dead on the spot, 
and 40,000 were taken prisoners. The loss of the 
Macedonians, as he further adds, was no more 
than 130 foot and 150 horse. According to 
Curtius, the Persians slain amounted to 100,000 
foot and 10,000 horse ; and those of Alexander 
to 32 foot and 150 horse killed and 504 wounded. 
This spot is likewise famous for the defeat of 
Niger by Severus, A.D. 194. Plut. in Alex . — 
Justin, ir, c. 9. — Curt. 3, c. 7. — Arrian. — Died. 
17. — Cic. 5, Att. 20. Fam. 2, ep. 10. 

Ister, or Istrus, a historian, disciple of 

Callimachus. Diog. A large river of Europe, 

falling into the Euxine sea, called also the 

Danube. Vid. Danubius. A son of Aegyptus. 

Apollod. 

Isthmia, sacred games among the Greeks, 
which received their name from the Isthmus of 
Corinth, where they were observed. They were 
celebrated in commemoration of Melicerta, who 
was changed into a sea deity, when his mother 
Ino had thrown herself into the sea with him in 
her arms. The body of Melicerta, according to 
some traditions, when cast upon the sea-shore, 
received an honourable burial, in memory of 
which the Isthmian games were instituted, 1326 
B.C. They were interrupted after they had 
been celebrated with great regularity during 
some years, and Theseus at last reinstituted them 
in honour of Neptune, whom he publicly called 
his father. These games were held so sacred and 
inviolable that even a public calamity could not 
prevent their celebration. When Corinth was 
destroyed by Mummius the Roman general, they 
were observed with the usual solenmity, and the 
Sicyonians were entrusted with the superintend- 
ence, which had been before one of the privileges 
of the ruined Corinthians. Combats of every 
kind were exhibited, and the victors were re- 
warded with garlands of pine leaves. Some time 
after, the custom was changed, and the victor 
received a crown of dry and withered parsley. 
The years were reckoned by the celebration of 
the Isthmian games, as among the Romans from 
the consular government, Paus. r, c. 44. 1 . 2, 
c. I & 2. — Plin. 4, c. 5. —Plut. in Thes. 

Isthmius, a king of Messenia, &c. Paus. 4, 
c. 3. 

Isthmus, a small neck of land which joins one 
country to another, and prevents the sea from 
making them separate, such as that of Corinth, 
called often the Isthmus by way of eminence, 
which joins Peloponnesus to Greece. Nero 
attempted to cut it across and make a com- 
munication between the two seas. It is now 
called Hexamili. Strab. i. — Mela, 2, c. 2. — Plin. 
4, c. 4. — Lucan, i, v. loi. 

Istiaeotis, a country of Greece, near Ossa. 
Vid. Histiaeotis. 

Istria, a province to the west of Illyricum, at 
the north of the Adriatic sea, whose inhabitants 
were originally pirates, and lived on plunder. 
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They were not subjected to Rome tin six cent'ories 
after the foundation of that city. Sirab, i. — 
MelUf 2, c. 3. — Liv. 10, &c, — Plin. 3, c. 19. — 
Jmtin. 9, c. 2. 

Istropdlis, a city of Thrace near the mouth of 
the Ister, founded by a Milesian colony. Plin, 
4, C. II. 

Isus and Antiphus, sons of Priam, the latter 
by Hecuba, and the former by a concubine. 
They were seized by Achilles as they fed their 
father’s flocks on mount Ida; but 'they were 
redeemed by Priam, and fought against the 
Greeks. They were both killed by Agamemnon. 
Homer. II. ii. -A city of Boeotia. Strab. 9. 

Italia, a celebrated country of Europe, bounded 
by the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas, and by the 
Alpine mountains. It has been compared, and 
with some justice, to a man’s leg. It has 
borne, at diflerent periods, the various names 
of Satumia, Oenotria, Hesperia, Ausonia, and 
Tyrrhenia, and it received the name of Italy 
either from Italus, a king of the country, or from 
Italos, a Greek word which signifies an ox, an 
animal very common in that part of Europe. 
The boundaries of Italy appear to have been 
formed by nature itself, which seems to have 
been particularly careful in supplying this coun- 
try with whatever may contribute not only to 
the support but also to the pleasures and 
luxuries of life. It has been called the garden 
of Europe ; and the paneg3rrics which Virgil and 
Pliny bestow upon it seem not in any degree 
exaggerated. The ancient inhabitants called 
themselves Aborigines, offspring of the soil, and 
the country was soon after peopled by colonies 
from Greece. The Pelasgi and the Arcadians 
made settlements there, and the whole country 
was divided into as many different governments 
as there were towns, till the rapid increase of the 
Roman power [Vid. Roma] changed the face of 
Italy and united all its states in support of one 
common cause. Italy has been the mother of 
arts as well as of arms, and the immortal monu- 
ments which remain of the eloquence and poetical 
abilities of its inhabitants are universally known. 
It was divided into eleven small provinces or 
regions by Augustus, though sometimes known 
under the three greater divisions of Cisalpine 
Gaul, Italy properly so called and Magna Graecia. 
The sea to the north was called Superum, and that 
to the sovXh Inferum. Ptol. 3, c. i. — Dionys. Hal. 
— Diod. 4. — Justin. 4, &c.-^. Nep. in Dion. 
Alcib,, &c. — Liv. i, c. 2, &c. — Varro de R. R, 2, 
c. I & 5. — Virg. Aen. i, &c. — Polyb. 2. — Flor. 2. 
— Aelian. V. H. 1, c. 16.— Lucan. 2, v. 397, &c. 
— Plin. 3, c. 5 & 8. 

Italica, a town of Italy, called also Corfinium. 

A town of Spain, now Sevilla la Vieja, built 

by Scipio for the accommodation of his wounded 
soldiers. Gell. 16, c. 13. — Appian. Hisp. 

Italicus, a poet. Vid. Silius. 

It&lus, a son of Telegonus. Hygin. fab. 127. 

An Arcadian prince who came to Italy, 

where he established a kingdom, called after him. 
It is supposed that he received divine honours 
after death, as Aeneas calls upon him among the 
deities to whom he paid his adoration when he 
entered Italy. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 178. ^A 

E rince, whose daughter Roma by his wife 
eucaria is said to have married Aeneas or 

Ascanius. Plut. in Rom. ^A king of the 

Cherusci, &c. Tacit. Ann. i, c. 16. 

Itargris, a river of Germany. 


Itea, a daughter of Danaus. Hygin. fab. 170. 
Itemales, an old man who exposed Oedipus on 
mount Cithaeron, &c. Hygin. fab. 65. 

IthSca, a celebrated island in the Ionian sea, 
to the west of Greece, with a city of the same 
name, famous for being part of the kingdom 
of Ulysses. It is ve^ rocky and mountainous, 
measures about 25 miles in circumference, and is 
now known by tne name of Isola del Compare, or 
Thiachi. Homer. II. 2, v. 139. Od. i, v. 186. 1. 4, 
v. 601. 1. 9, v. 20. — Strab. i & 8. — Mela, 2, c. 7. 
Ithacesiae, three islands opposite Vibo, on the 

coast of the Bruttii. Baiae was called also 

Ithacesiae, because built by Baius the pilot of 
Ulysses. Sit. 8, v. 540. 1. 12, v. 113, 

Ithob^lus, a king of Tyre, who died 595 B.C. 
Josephus. 

Ithomaia, a festival in -which musicians con- 
tended, observed at Ithome, in honour of Jupiter, 
who had been nursed by the nymphs Ithome and 
Neda, the former of whom gave her name to a 
city, and the latter to a river. 

Ithome, a town of Phthiotis, Homer. II. 2. 

.Another of Messenia, which surrendered, after ten 
years’ siege, to Lacedaemon, 724 3-'ears before the 
Christian era. Jupiter was called I ihomates, from 
a temple which he had there, where games were 
also celebrated, and the conqueror rewarded with 
an oaken crown. Paus. 4, c. 32. — Siat. Theb. 4, 
v. 179. — Strab. 8. 

Ithyphallus, an obscene name of Priapus. 
Colutnell. 10. — Diod. i. 

Itius Portus, a to-wn of Gaul, now Ouessant, or 
Boulogne, in Picardy. Caesar set sail from thence 
on his passage into Britain. Caes. Bell. G. 4, c. 21. 
1. 5. c. 2 & 5. 

Itonia, -a surname of Minerva, from a place in 
Boeotia, where she was worshipped. 

Jtonus, a king of Thessaly, son of Deucalion, 
who first invented the manner of polishing metals. 
Lucan. 6, v. 402. 

Ituna, a river of Britain, now Eden, in Cumber- 
land- 

Ituraea, a country of Palestine, whose inhabi- 
tants were very skilful in drawing the bow. 
Lucan. 7, v. 230 & 514. — Virg. Aen. 2, v. 448. — 
Strab. 17. 

Iturum, a to-wn of Umbria. 

Itj^lus, a son of Zetheus and Aedon, killed by 
his mother. Vid. Aedon. Homer. Od. 19, v. 462. 
Ityraei, a people of Palestine. Vid. Ituraea, 
Itys, a son of Tereus king of Thrace by Procne, 
daughter of Pandion king of Athens. He was 
killed by his mother when he was about six years 
old, and served up as meat before his father. He 
was changed into a pheasant, his mother into a 
swaUow, and his father into an owl. Vid. Philo- 
mela. Ovid. Met. 6, V. 620. Amor. 2, el. 14, 

v. 29. — Horai. 4, od. 12. A Trojan who came 

to Italy with Aeneas, and was killed by Tumus. 
Virg. Aen. g, v. 574. 

lulus, the name of Ascanius the son of Aeneas. 

Vid. Ascanius. A son of Ascanius, bom in 

Lavinium. In the succession to the kingdom of 
Alba, Aeneas Sylvius the son of Aeneas and 
Lavinia was preferred to him. He was, however, 
made chief priest. Dionys. 1. — Virg. Aen. 1, 

V. 271. A son of Antony the triumvir and 

Fulvia. Vid. Antonius Julius. 

Ixibatae, a people of Pontus, 

Ixion, a king of Thessaly, son of Phlegas, or, 
according to Hyginus, of Leontes, or, according 
to Diodorus, of Antion, by Perimela daughter pi 
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Amytliaon. He married Dia daogiiter of_Eioneus 
or Deioneus, and promised Ms father-in-law a 
valnabie present for the choice he had made of 
iiiim to be his daughter’s husDand. His unwillmg- 
ness, however, to fulfil his promises obliged 
Deioneus to have recourse to violence to obtain 
it, and he stole away some of his horses. Ixion 
concealed his resentment under the mask of 
friendship; he invited his father-in-law to a 
feast at Larissa, the capital of his kingdom, and 
when Deioneus was come, according to the 
appointment, he threw him into a pit, which he 
had previously filled with wood and burning 
coals. This premeditated treachery so irritated 
the neighbouring princes that all of them refused 
to perform the usual ceremony, by which a man 
was then purified of murder, and Ixion was 
shunned and despised by all mankind. Jupiter 
had compassion upon him, and he carried him 
to heaven, and introduced him at the table of 
the gods. Such a favour, which ought to have 
awakened gratitude in Ixion, served only to 
inflame his lust ; he became enamoured of Juno, 
and attempted to seduce her. Juno was wiUmg 
to gratify the passion of Ixion, though according 
to others she informed Jupiter of the attempts 
wMch had been made upon her virtue. Jupiter 
made a cloud in the shape of Juno, and carried 
it to the place where Ixion had appointed to 
meet Juno. Ixion was caught in the snare, and 
from his embrace with the cloud he had the 
Centaurs. Vid. Centauri. Jupiter, displeased 
with the insolence of Ixion, banished him from 
heaven ; but when he heard that he had seduced 
Juno, the god struck him with his thimderbolt, 
and ordered Mercury to tie Mm to a wheel in hell 
which continually whirls round. The wheel was 
perpetually in motion, therefore the punishment 
of Ixion was eternal. Diod. 4. — Hygin. fab. 62. 
— Pindar. 2, Pyth. 2. — Virg. G. 4, v. 484. — Aen. 
6, V. 601. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 210 & 338. — 

Philostr. Ic. 2, c. 3. — Lactant. in Th. 2.- One 

of the HeracHdae, who reigned at Corinth for 
37 or 37 years. He was son of Alethes. 

Ixionides, the patronymic of Pirithous son of 
Ixion. Propert. 2, el. i, v. 38. 


J 

Janiciklum, or Janicularlus mons, one of 
the seven Mils at Rome joined to the city by 
Ancus Martius, and made a kind of citadel, to 
protect the place against an invasion. TMs MU 
{Vid. Janus], which was on the opposite shore of 
the Tiber, was joined to the city by the wooden 
bridge Sublicius, the first ever built across the 
river, and perhaps in Italy. It was less inhabited 
than the other parts of the city, on account of 
the grossness of the air, though from its top the 
eye could have a commanding view of the whole 
city. It is famous for the burial of kiag Nmna 
and of the poet Italicus. Porsenna king of 
Etruria pitched his camp on mount Janiculum, 
and the senators took refuge there in the civil 
wars, to avoid the resentment of Octavius. Liv. 

c. 33, &c. — Dio. 47 * — Ovid, i, Fast. v. 246. — 
Virg. 8, V. 358. — Mart. 4, ep. 64. 1 . 7, ep. 16. 
Janus, the most ancient king who reigned in 



where he planted a colony and built a small town 
on the river Tiber, which he called Janiculum. 
Some authors make him son of Coelus and 
Hecate ; and others make him a native of Athens. 
During bis reign, Saturn, driven from heaven by 
Ms son Jupiter, came to Italy, where Janus 
received Mm with much hospitality and made 
him Ms colleague on the throne. Janus is repre- 
sented with two faces, because he was acquainted 
with the past and the future ; or, according to 
others, because he was taken for the sun, who 
opens the day at .his rising, and closes it at his 
setting. Some statues represented Janus with 
four heads. He sometimes appeared with a 
beard and sometimes without. In religious cere- 
monies his name was always invoked the first, 
because he presides over all gates and avenues, 
and it is through Mm only that prayers can 
reach the immortal gods. From that circum- 
stance he often appears with a key in his right 
hand and a rod in Ms left. Sometimes he hol«is 
the number of 300 in one hand, and in the other 
65, to show that he presides over the year, of 
which the first month bears his name. Some 
suppose that he is the same as the world, or 
Coelus ; and from that circumstance they call 
him Eanus, ab eundo, because of the revolution 
of the heavens. He was called by different 
names, such as Consivius, a conserendo, because 
he presided over generation ; Quirinus or 
MartiahSt because he presided over war. He 
is also called Patuleius and Clausius, because 
the gates of Ms temples were open during 
the time of war and shut in time of peace. 
He was chiefly worsMpped among the Romans, 
where he had many temples, some erected to 
Janus Bifrons, others to Janus Quadrifrons. The 
temples of Quadrifrons were built with four equal 
sides, with a door and three windows on each 
side. The four doors were the emblems of the 
four seaspns of the year, and the three windows 
in each of the sides the three months in each 
season, and, all together, the twelve months of 
the year. Janus was generally represented in 
statues as a young man. After death Janus was 
ranked among the gods, for his popularity and 
the civilization which he had introduced among 
the wild inhabitants of Italy. His temple, which 
was always open in times- of war, was shut only 
three times during above 700 years, under Numa, 
234 B.C., and under Augustus ; and during that 
long period of time, the Romans were continu- 
ally employed in war. Ovid. Fast, i, v. 65, &c. — 
Virg. Aen. 7, v. 607 . — Varro deL. L. 1. — Macrob. 

Slat. I. A colonnade at Rome near the temple 

of Janus. It was generally frequented by usurers 
and money-brokers, and booksellers also kept 
thejr shops there, Horat. 1, ep. i. 

Jason, a celebrated hero, son of Alcimede 
daughter of Phylacus, by Aeson the son of Cre- 
theus and Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus. 
Tyro, before her connection with Cretheus the 
son of Aeolus, had two sons, Pelias and Neleus, 
by Neptune. Aeson was king of lolchis, and at 
his death the throne was usurped by Pelias, and 
Aeson the lawful successor was driven to retire- 
ment and obscurity. The education of young 
Jason was entrusted to the care of the centaur 
Chiron, and he was removed from the presence 
of the usurper, who had been informed by an 
oracle that one of the descendants of Aeolus 
would dethrone him. After he had made the 
most rapid progress in every branch of science. 
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Jason left the centaur, and by bis advice went 
to consult the oracle. He was ordered to go to 
lolchos bis native country, covered with the 
spoils of a leopard, and dressed in the gannents 
of a Magnesian. In his journey be was stopped 
by the inundation of the river Euenus or Enipeus, 
over which he was carried by Juno, who had 
changed hereelf into an old woman. In crossing 
the stream he lost one of his sandals, and at his 
arrival at lolchos, the singularity of his dress and 
the fairness of his complexion attracted the notice 
of the people and drew a crowd around him in 
the market-place- Pelias came to see him with 
the rest, and as he had been warned by the oracle 
to beware of a man who should appear at lolchos 
with one foot bare and the other shod, the ap- 
pearance of Jason, who had lost one of his 
sandals, alarmed him. His terrors were soon 
after augmented. Jason, accompanied by his 
friends, repaired to the palace of Pelias and 
boldly demanded the kingdom which he had 
unjustly usu^ed. The boldness and popularity 
of Jason intimidated Pelias ; he was unwilling 
to abdicate the crown, and yet he feared the 
resentment of his adversary. As Jason was 
young and ambitious of glory, Pelias, at once to 
remove his immediate claims to the crown, re- 
minded him that Aeetes king of Colchis had 
severely treated and inhumanly murdered their 
common relation Phryxus. He observed that 
such a treatment called aloud for punishment, 
and that the undertaking would be accompanied 
with much glory and fame. He further added 
that his old age had prevented him from avenging 
the death of Phryxus, and that if Jason would 
undertake the exxiedition, he would resign to him 
the crown of lolchos when he returned victorious 
from Colchis. Jason readily accepted a proposal 
which seemed to promise such military fame. 
His intended expedition was made known in 
every part of Greece, and the youngest and the 
bravest of the Greeks assembled to accompany 
him and share his toils and glory. They em- 
barked on board a ship called Argo, and after a 
series of adventures they arrived at Colchis. Vid. 
Argonautae. Aeetes promised to restore the 
golden fleece, which was the cause of the death 
of Phryxus and of the voyage of the Argonauts, 
provided they submitted to his conditions. 
Jason was to tame bulls which breathed flames, 
and which had feet and horns of brass, and to 
plough with them a field sacred to Mars. After 
this he was to sow in the ground the teeth of a 
serpent, from which armed men would arise, 
whose fury would be converted against him who 
ploughed the field. He was also to kill a mon- 
strous dragon which watched night and day at 
the foot of the tree on which the golden fleece 
was suspended. All were concerned for the fate 
of the Argonauts ; but Juno, who watched with 
an anxious eye over the safety of Jason, extri- 
cated them from all these difficulties. Medea, 
the king’s daughter, fell in love with Jason, and 
as her knowledge of herbs, enchantments, and 
incantations was uncommon, she pledged herself 
to deliver her lover from all his dangers if he 
pro mis ed her eternal fidelity. Jason, not insen- 
sible to her charms and to her promise, vowed 
eternal fidelity in the temple of Hecate, and 
received from Medea whatever instruments and 
herbs could protect him against the approaching 
dangers. He appeared in the field of Mars, he 
tamed the fury of the oxen, ploughed the plain. 


and sowed the dragon’s teeth. Immediately an 
army of men sprang from the field and ran 
towards Jason. He threw a stone among them, 
and they fell one upon the other tin all were 
totally destroyed. The vigilance of the dragon 
was lulled to sleep by the power of herbs, and 
Jason took from the tree the celebrated golden 
fleece, which was the sole object of his voyage. 
These actions were aU performed in the presence 
of Aeetes and his people, who were all equally 
astonished at the boldness and success of Jason. 
-After this celebrated conquest, Jason immediately 
set sail for Europe with Medea, who had been 
so instrumental in his preservation. Upon this 
Aeetes, desirous to revenge the perfidy of his 
daughter Medea, sent his son Absyxtus to pursue 
the fugitives. Medea killed her brother, and 
strewed his limbs in her father’s way, that she 
might more easily escape while he was employed 
in collecting the mangled body of his son. Vid, 
Ahsyrtus. The return of the Argonauts in Thes- 
saly was celebrated with universal festivity ; but 
Aeson, Jason’s father, was unable to attend on 
account of the infirmities of old age. This ob- 
struction was removed, and Medea, at the request 
of her husband, restored Aeson to the vigour and 
sprightliness of youth. Vid, Aeson. Pelias the 
usurper of the crown of lolchos wished also to 
see himself restored to the flower of youth, and 
his daughters, persuaded by Medea, who wished 
to avenge her husband’s wrongs, cut his body to 
pieces and placed his limbs in a cauldron of boil- 
ing water. Their credulity was severely punished. 
Medea suffered the flesh to be consumed to the 
bones, and Pelias was never restored to life. This 
inhuman action drew the resentment of the popu- 
lace upon Medea, and she fled to Corinth with her 
husband Jason, where they lived in perfect union 
and love during ten successive years. Jason’s 
partiality for Glauce the daughter of the king of 
the country afterwards disturbed their matri- 
monial happiness, and Medea was divorced, that 
Jason might more freely indulge his amorous 
propensities. This infidelity was severely re- 
venged by Medea {Vid, Glauce], who destroyed 
her children in the presence of their father. Vid. 
Medea. After this separation from Medea, Jason 
lived an unsettled and melancholy life. As he 
was one day reposing himself by the side of the 
ship which had carried him to Colchis, a beam 
fell upon his head, and he was crushed to death. 
This tragical event had been predicted to him 
before by Medea, according to the relation of 
some authors. Some say that he afterwards 
returned to Colchis, where he seized the kingdom, 
and reigned in great security. Eurip. in Med. — 
Ovid, Met. 7, fab. 2, 3, &c. — Diod. 4. — Paus. 2 & 
Z.—Apollod. I, c, g,~Cic, de Nat. D. s.—Ovid. Trist. 
3, 1 . 9. — Strab. 7. — A poll. — Place. — Hygin. 5, &c. 
— Pindar. 3, Nem. — Justin. 42, c. 2, &c. — Senec. 
in Med. — Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 195, &c. — Atken. 13. 

A native of Argos, who wrote a history of 

Greece in four books, which ended at the death 
of Alexander. He lived in the age of Hadrian. 

A tyrant of Thessaly, who made an alliance 

with the Spartans, and cultivated the friendship 

of Timotheus. ^Trallianus, a man who wrote 

tragedies and gained the esteem of the kings of 
Parthia. Polyaen. 7. 

Jasonidae, a patronymic of Thoas and Euneus, 
sons of Jason and Plypsipyle. 

Jenisus, a town of Syria. Herodot. 3, c. 5. 

_Jera, one of .the Nereides. Homer, II, 18. 
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Jeridio, a dty of Palestine, besieged and taken 
by tbe Romans, under Vespasian and Titus. 
Plin. 5, c. 14. — Sirab. 

Jerusalem, tbe capital of Judaea. Vid. Hiero- 

sol3JTna. 

Jetae, a place of Sicily. Ital. 14, v. 272. 
Jocasta, a daughter of Menoeceus, who mar- 
ried Laius king of Thebes, by whom she bad 
Oedipus. She afterwards married her son 
Oedipus, without knowing who he was, and bad 
by mm Eteocles, Polynices, &c. Vid. Laius, 
Oedipus. VTien she discovered that she bad 
married her own son, and bad been guilty of 
incest, she hanged herself in despair. She is 
called Epicasta by some mythologists. Stat. 
Tkeb. 8 , V. 42. — Senec. 6* Sophocl, in Oedip . — 
Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Hygin. fab. 66, &c. — Homer. 
Od. II. 

Jordanes, a river of Judaea, illustrious in 
sacred history- It rises near mount Libanus, and 
after running through the lake Samachonitis, and 
that of Tiberius, it falls, after a course of 150 
miles, into the Dead sea. Strab. 16. 

Jomandes, a historian who wrote a book on 
the Goths, He died A.D. 552. 

Josephus, Flavius, a celebrated Jew, bom in 
Jerusalem, who signalized his military abilities 
in supi^rting a siege of 47 days against Vespasian 
and Titus. When the city surrendered, there 
were found not less than 40,000 Jews slain, and 
the number of captives amounted to 1200. Jo- 
sephus saved his life by fleeing into a cave, where 
40 of his countrymen had also taken refuge. He 
dissuaded them from committing suicide, and 
when they had all drawm lots to kill one another, 
Josephus fortunately remained the last, and sur- 
rendered himself to Vespasian. He gained the 
conqueror’s esteem by foretelling that he would 
become one day the master of the Roman empire. 
Josephus was present at the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, and received all the sacred books which 
it contained from the conqueror’s hands. He 
came to Rome with Titus, where he was honoured 
with the name and privileges of a Roman citizen. 
Here he made himself esteemed by the emperors 
Vespasian and Titus, and dedicated his time to 
study. He wrote the history of the wars of the 
Jews, first in S3aiac, and afterwards translated 
it into Greek. This composition so pleased Titus 
that he authenticated it by placing his signature 
upon it and preserving it in one of the public 
libraries. He finished another work, which he 
divided into 20 books, containing the history of 
the Jewish antiquities, in some places subversive 
of the authority and miracles mentioned in the 
scriptures. He also wrote two books to defend 
the Jews against Apion, their greatest enemy; 
besides an accoimt of his own life, &c. Josephus 
has been admired for his lively and animated 
style, the bold propriety of his expressions, the 
exactness of his descriptions, and the persuasive 
eloquence of his orations. He has been called the 
Livy of the Greeks. Though in some cases inimi- 
cal to the Christians, yet by reason of a passage in 
his works, perhaps interpolated, St. Jerome calk 
him a Christian writer. Josephus died A.D. 93, 
in the 56th year of his age. 

Jovianus, Flavins Claudius, a native of 
Pannonia, elected emperor of Rome by the 
soldiers after the death of Julian. He at first 
refused to be invested with the imperial purple, 
because his subjects followed the religious prin- 
ciples of the late emperor; but they removed 
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his groundless apprehensions, and when they 
assured him that they were warm for Christian- 
ity, he accepted the crown. He made a disad- 
vantageous treaty with the Persians, against 
whom Julian was marching with a victbrious 
army. Jovian died seven months and twenty 
days after his succession, and was found in his 
bed suffocated by the vapour of charcoal, which 
had been lighted in the room, A.D. 364. Some 
attribute his death to intemperance, and say that 
he was the son of a baker. He burned a cele- 
brated library at Antioch. MarceUin. 

Juba, a king of Numidia and Mauritania, who 
succeeded his father Hiempsal, and favoured the 
cause of Pompey against J. Caesar. He defeated 
Curio, whom Caesar had sent to Africa, and after 
the battle of Pharsalia he joined his forces to 
those of Scipio. He was conquered in a battle 
at Thapsus and totally abandoned by his sub- 
jects. He killed himself with Petreius, who had 
shared his good fortune and his adversity. His 
kingdom became a Roman province, of which 
Sallust was the first governor. Pint, in Pomp. & 
Cues. — Flor. 4, c. 12. — Sueton. in Cues. c. 35. — 
Dion. 41. — Mela, 1, c. 6. — Lucan. 3, &c.- — Caes. 

de Bell. Civ. 2. — Pat ere. 2, c. 54. The second 

of that name was the son of Juba 1 . He was led 
among the captives to Rome, to adorn the 
triumph of Caesar. His captivity was the source 
of the greatest honours, and his application to 
study procured him more glory than he could 
have obtained from the inheritance of a king- 
dom. He gained the hearts of the Romans by 
the courteousness of his manners, and Augustus 
rewarded his fidelity by giving him in marriage 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Antony, and con- 
ferring u^n him the title of king, and making 
him master of all the territories which his father 
once possessed. His popularity was so great 
that the Mauritanians rewarded his benevolence 
by making him one of their gods. The Athenians 
raised him a statue, and the Ethiopians wor- 
shipped him as a deity. Juba wrote a history of 
Rome in Greek, which is often quoted and com- 
mended by the ancients, but of which only a few 
fragments remain. He also wrote on the history 
of Arabia and the antiquities of Assyria, chiefly 
collected from Berosus. Besides these he com- 
posed some treatises upon the drama, Roman 
antiquities, the nature of animals, painting, 
grammar, &c., now lost. Strab. 17. — Sueton. in 
Cal. 26. — Plin. 5, c. 25 & 32. — Dion. 51, &c. 

Judacilius, a native of Asculum celebrated for 
his patriotism, in the age of Pompey, &c. 

Judaea, a famous countryof the Levant, bounded 
by Arabia, Egypt, Phoenicia, the Mediterranean 
sea, and part of Syria. The inhabitants, whose 
history is best collected from the Old Testament, 
were after their Babylonish captivity chiefly 
governed by the high priests, who raised them- 
selves to the rank of princes, 153 B.C., and con- 
tinued in the enjoyment of regal power till the age 
of Augustus. Plut. de Osir. — Strab. 16. — Dion. 36. 
— Tacit. Hist. 5, c. 6. — Lucan. 2, v. 593. 

Jugalis, a surname of Juno, because she pre- 
sided over marriage. Festus de V. Sig. 

Jugantes, a people of Britain. Tacit. Ann, 12, 
c. 32. 

Jugarlus, a street in Rome, below the capitol. 

Jugurtha, the illegitimate son of Manastabal 
the brother of Micipsa. Micipsa and Manastabal 
were the sons of Masinissa king of Numidia. 
Micipsa, who had inherited his father’s kingdom. 
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cdocated Ms nephew with his two sons, Adherbal 
and Hiempsal ; but, as he was of an aspiring dis- 
position, he sent him with a body of troops to the 
assistance of Scipio, who was besieging Numantia, 
hoping to lose a youth whose ambition seemed to 
threaten the tranquillity of his children. His 
hopes were frustrated ; Jugurtha showed himself 
brave and active, and endeared Mmself to the 
Roman general. Micipsa appointed Mm suc- 
cessor to his kingdom with Ms two sons, but the 
kindness of the father proved fatal to the chil- 
dren. Jugurtha destroyed Hiempsal, and stripped 
Adherbal of Ms possessions, and obliged Mm to 
fly to Rome for safety. The Romans listened to 
the well-grounded complaints of Adherbal, but 
Jugurtha’s gold prevailed among the senators, 
and the suppliant monarch, forsaken in his dis- 
tress, perished by the snares of his enemy. 
Caecilius MeteUus was at last sent against 
Jugurtha, and his jSrmness and success soon 
reduced the crafty Numidian and obliged him 
to dee among his savage neighbours for support. 
Marius and Sulla succeeded MeteUus, and fought 
with equal success. Jugurtha was at last be- 
trayed by Ms father-in-law Bocchus, from whom 
he claimed assistance, and he was delivered into 
the hands of Sulla, after carr^dng on a war for 
five years. He was exposed to the view of the 
Roman people, and dragged in chains to adorn 
the triumph of Marius. He was afterwards put 
in a prison, where he died six days after of 
hunger, 106 B.C. The name and the wars of 
Jugurtha have been immortalized by the pen of 
Sallust. Sallust, in Jug. — Flor. 3, c. i.—Paterc. 
2, c. 10, &c- — Pint, in Mar. & Sull. — Eutrop. 4, 
c. 3. 

Julia, a daughter of J. Caesar, by Cornelia, 
famous for her personal charms and for her 
virtues. She married Com. Caepio, whom her 
father obliged her to divorce to marry Pompey 
the Great. Her amiable disposition more strongly- 
cemented the friendship of the father and of the 
son-in-law ; but her sudden death in child-bed, 
53 B.C., broke all ties of intimacy and relation- 
ship, and soon produced a civil war. Plut. 

A sister of J. Caesar, who married M. Atius 
Balbus : her daughter Atia was the mother of 

Augustus. ^An aunt of J. Caesar, who inar- 

ried C. Marius. Her funeral oration was publicly 
pronounced by her nephew. ^The only daugh- 

ter of the emperor Augustus, remarkable for her 
beauty, genius, and debaucheries. She wp 
tenderly loved by her father, who gave her in 
marriage to Marcellus ; after whose death she 
was given to Agrippa, by whom she had five 
children. She became a second time a widow, 
and was married to Tiberius. Her lasciviousness 
and debaucheries so disgusted her husband that 
he retired from the court of the emperor ; and 
Augustus, i nf ormed of her lustful propensities 
and inf am y, banished her from his sight, and 
confined her in a small island on the coast of 

Campania Plut. A daughter of the emperor 

Titus, who prostituted herself tp her brother 

Domitian. A daughter of Julia the wife of 

Agrippa, who married Lepidus, and was bani^ed 

for her licentiousness. A daughter of Ger- 

manicus and Agrippina, bom in the island, of 
Lesbos, A.D. 17. She married a senator called 
M. Vinicius, at the age of 16, and enjoyed the 
most unbounded favours in the court ^ of her 
brother Caligula, who is accused of being her 
first seducer. She was banished by Caligula on 


suspicion of conspiracy. Claudius recalled her ; 
but she was soon after banished by the powerful 
intrigues of Messalina, and put to death about the 
24th year of her age. She was no stranger to the 
debaucheries of the age, and she prostituted her- 
self as freely to the meanest of the people as to 
the nobler companions of her brother's extrava- 
gance. Seneca, as some suppose, was banished 
to Corsica for having seduced her. A cele- 

brated woman, bom in Phoenicia. She is also 
called Domna. She applied herself to the study 
of geometry and philosophy, See., and rendered 
herself conspicuous, as much by her mental as 
by her personal charms. She came to Rome, 
where her learning recommended her to all the 
literati of the age. She married Septimius 
Severus, who, twenty years after this matri- 
monial connection, was invested with the im- 
perial purple, Severus was guided by the 
prudence and advice of Julia, but he was blind 
to her foibles, and often punished with the 
greatest severity those vices wMch were enor- 
mous in the empress. She is even said to have 
conspired against the emperor, but she resolved 
to blot out, by patronizing literature, the spots 
wMch her debauchery and extravagance had 
rendered indelible in the eyes of virtue. Her 
influence, after the death of Severus, was for 
some time productive of tranquillity and cordial 
union between Ms two sons and successors. 
Geta at last, however, fell a sacrifice to his 
brother CaracaUa, and Julia was even wounded 
in the arm wMle she attempted to screen her 
favourite son from Ms brother’s dagger, A.D. 212. 
According to some, Julia committed incest with 
her son CaracaUa, and publicly married him. 
She starved herself when her ambitious views 
were defeated by Macrinus, who aspired to the 
empire in preference to her, after the death of 
CaracaUa. A town of GaUia Togata. 

Julia lex, prima de provinciis, by J. Caesar, 
A.U.C. 691. It confinned the freedom of all 
Greece ; it ordained that the Roman magistrates 
should act there as judges, and that the towns 
and viUages through which the Roman magis- 
trates and ambassadors passed should maintain 
them during their stay ; that the governors, at 
the expiration of their office, should leave a 
scheme of their accounts in two cities of their 
province, and deliver a copy of it to the public 
treasury ; that the provincial governors should 
not accept a golden crown imless they were 
honoured with a triumph by the senate ; that 
no supreme commander should go out of ids 
province, enter any dominions, lead an army, or 
engage in a war, without the previous approba- 
tion and command of the Roman senate and 

people. Another, municipalis, by J. Caesar, 

establishing municipal government in towns upon 
the model of Rome. TMs led eventually to the 
great development of urban communities under 
the empire -—-^Another, de sumptibus, in the age 
of Augustus. >It limited the expense of provi- 
sions on the dies profesti, or days appointed for 
the transaction of business, to 200 sesterces ; on 
common calendar festivals to 300 ; and on all 
extraordinary occasions, such as marriages, 

births, &c., to 1000. Another, de provinciis^ 

by J. Caesar Dictator. It ordained that no 
praetorian province should he held more than 
one year, or a consular province more than 

two years. Another, called also Campana 

agraria, by the same, A.U.C. 691. It required 
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that ali the lands of Campania, formerly rented 
according to the estimation of the state, should 
h& divided among the plebeians, and that all the 
members of the senate should bind themselves 
by an oath to establish, confirm, and protect that 

law. Another, ie dHtatSf by L. J. Caesai\ 

A.U.C. 664. It rewarded with the name ^d 
privileges of citizens of Rome all such as, during 
the civil wars, had remained the constant friends 
of republican liberty. When that civil war 
was at an end, all the Italians were admitted as 
free denizens, and composed eight new tribes. 
^Another, de jtidicibus, by J. Caesar. It con- 
firmed the Pompeian law in a certain manner, 
requiring the judges to be chosen from the richest 
people in every ceviiury, allowing the senators and 
knights in the number, and excluding the iribuni 

aerarii. ^Another, de ambitu, by Augustus. 

It restrained the illicit measures used at elections, 
and restored to the comitia their ancient privi- 
leges, which had been destroyed by the ambition 
and bribery of J. Caesar. —pother, by Augus- 

tus, de adiilierio <§• pudiciiid. It punished 
adultery with death. It was afterwards con- 
firmed and enforced by Domitian. Juvenal^ sat. 

2, V. 30, alludes to it. Another, called also 

Papia or Papia Poppaea, which was the same as 
the following, only enlarged by the consuls 

Papius and Poppaeus, A.U.C. 762. ^Another, 

de mafitandis ordinibus, by Augustus. It pro- 
posed rewards to such as engaged in matrimony, 
of a particular description. It inflicted punish- 
ment on celibacy, and permitted the patricians, 
the senators and sons of senators excepted, to 
intermarry with the libertini, or children of those 
that had been liberti, or servants manumitted. 
Horace alludes to it when he speaks of lex marita. 

^.^other, de maj estate, by J. Caesar. It 

punished with aquae & ignis interdictio all such 
as were found guilty of the crimen majestatis, or 
treason aganist the state, 

Juliacam, a town of Germany, now Juliets. 

Julianus, a son of Julius Constantius, the 
brother of Constantine the Great, born at Con- 
stantinople. The massacre which attended the 
elevation of the sons of Constantine the Great to 
the throne nearly proved fatal to Julian and to 
his brother Gallus. The two brothers were 
privately educated together and taught the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and exhorted 
to be modest, temperate, and to despise the 
gratification of all sensual pleasures. Gallus 
received the instructions of his pious teachers 
with deference and submission, but Julian showed 
his dislike for Christianity by secretly cherishing 
a desire to become one of the votaries of pagan- 
ism. He gave sufScient proofs of this propensity 
when he went to Athens in the 24th year of his 
age, where he applied himself to the study of 
magic and astrology. He was some time after 
appointed over Gaul, with the title of Caesar, by 
Constans, and there he showed himself worthy of 
the imperial digmty by his prudence, valour, and 
the numerous victories which he olitained over 
the enemies of Rome in Gaul and Germany. His 
mildness, as weU as his condescension, gained him 
the hearts of his soldiers ; and when Constans, 
who suspected Julian, ordered him to send part 
of his forces to go into the east, the army im- 
mediately mutinied, and promised immortal 
fidelity to their leader, by refusing to obey the 
order of Constans. They even compelled JuHan, 
by threats and entreaties, to accept the title 


of independent emperor and of Augustus ; and 
the death of Constans, which soon after hap- 
pened, left him sole master of the Roman empire, 
A.D. 261. Julian then disclosed his religious 
sentiments, and publicly disavowed tbe doc- 
trines of Christianity, and offered solemn sacri- 
fices to all the gods of ancient Rome. This 
change of religious opinion was attributed to 
the austerity with which be received the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, or, according to others, to 
the literary conversations and persuasive elo- 
quence of some of the Athenian philosophers. 
From this circumstance, therefore, Julian has 
been called Apostate. After he had made his 
public entry at Constantinople, he determined 
to continue the Persian war, and check these 
barbarians who had for sixty years derided the 
indolence of the Roman emperors. When he had 
crossed the Tigris, he burned his fleet and ad- 
vanced with boldness into the enemy’s country. 
His march was that of a conqueror ; he met with 
no opposition from a weak and indigent enemy ; 
but the country of Assyria had been left desolate 
by the Persians, and Julian, without com or pro- 
visions, was obliged to retire. As he could not 
convey bis fleet again over the streams of the 
Tigris, he took the resolution of marching up the 
source of the river and imitating the bold return 
of the 10,000 Greeks. As he advanced through 
the country he defeated the ofiScers of Sapor the 
king of Persia ; but an engagement proved fatal 
to him, and he received a deadly wound as be 
animated his soldiers to battle. He expired the 
following night, June 27th, A.D. 363, in the 
32nd year of his age. His last moments were 
spent in a conversation with a philosopher about 
the immortality of the soul, and he breathed his 
last without expressing the least sorrow for his 
fate or the suddenness of his death. Julian’s 
character has been admired by some and censured 
by others, but the malevolence of his enemies 
arises from his apostasy. As a man and as 
a monarch he demands our warmest commen- 
dations, however we blame his idolatry, or 
despise his bigoted principles. He was moderate 
in his successes, merciful to his enemies, and 
amiable in his character. He abolished the 
luxuries which reigned in the court of Con- 
stantinople, and dismissed with contempt the 
numerous officers who waited upon Constantius, 
to anoint his head or perfume his body. He was 
frugal in his meals and slept little, reposing him- 
self on a skin spread on the ground. He awoke 
at midnight, and spent the rest of the night in 
reading or writing, and issued early from his 
tent to pay his daily visit to the guards around 
the camp. He was not fond of public amuse- 
ments, but rather dedicated bis time to study 
and solitude. When he passed through Antioch 
in his Persian expedition, the inhabitants of the 
place, offended at his religious sentiments, ridi- 
culed his person and lampooned him in satirical 
verses. The emperor made use of the same arms 
for his defence, and rather than destroy his 
enemies by the sword, he condescended to expose 
them to derision and unveil their follies and 
debaucheries in a humorous work, which he 
called Misopogon, or beard-hater. He imitated 
the virtuous example of Scipio and Alexander, 
and laid no temptation for his virtue by visiting} 
some female captives that had fallen into his 
hands. In his matrimonial connections Julian 
consulted policy rather than inclination, and his 
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marriage with the sister of Constantlus arose 
from Ms nnwillingaess to offend Ms benefactor, 
rather than to obey the laws of nature. He was 
buried at Tarsus, and afterwards Ms bodv was 
conveyed to_ Constantinople. He distinguished 
himself by Ms writings, as well as by Ms military 
character. Besides Ms Misopogon, he wrote the 
history of Gaul- He also wrote two letters to the 
Athenians ; and, besides, there are now extant 64 
of Ms letters on various subjects. It has been 
observed of Julian that, like Caesar, he could 
employ at the same time Ms hand to write, his 
ear to listen, Ms eyes to read, and Ms mind to 
dictate- He was succeeded as emperor by Jori- 
anus {q.v.)r who had accompanied him on Ms war 
against the Persians. Julian, — Socrat. — EtUrop. 
— Amm. — Liban.f &c. A son of Constan- 
tine. A maternal uncle of the emperor 

Julian. A Roman emperor. Vid. Didius. 

A Roman, who proclaimed Mmself em- 
peror in Italy during the reign of Diocletian, 

&c. ^A governor of Africa. ^A counsellor of 

the emperor Hadrian. ^A general in Dacia, in 

Domitian’s reign. 

Jiilii, a family of Alba, brought to Rome by 
Romulus, where they soon rose to the greatest 
honours of_ the sMte. J. Caesar and Augustus 
were of tMs fa m ily ; and it was said, perhaps 
through flattery, that they were lineally de- 
scended from Aeneas the founder of Lavinium. 

Juliom&gus, a city of Gaul, now Angers, in 
Anjou. 

Juliopdlis, a town of Bithynia, supposed by 
some to be the same as Tarsus of Cilicia. 

Julis, a town of the island of Cos, wMch gave 
birth to Simonides, &c. The walls of this city 
were all marble, and there are now some pieces 
remaining entire above 12 feet in height, as the 
monuments of its ancient splendour. Plin. 4, 
c. 12. 

Julius Caesar. Vid. Caesar. ^Agricola, a 

governor of Britain, A.D. 80, who first discovered 
that Britain was an island by sailing round it. 
His son-in-law, the Mstorian Tacitus, has written 

an account of Ms life. Tacit, in Agric. Obse- 

quens, a Latin writer who flourished A.D. 214. 

S., a praetor. Cic. ad Her. 2, c. 13. — ^Agrippa, 

banished from Rome by Nero, after the discovery 
of the Pisonian conspiracy. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 71- 

Solinus, a writer. Vid. Solinus. Titi- 

auus, a writer in the age of Diocletian. His son 
became famous for his oratorical powers, and 
was made preceptor in the family of Maximinus. 
Julius wrote a history of all the provinces of the 
Roman empire, greatly commended by the 
ancients. He also wrote some letters, in wMch 
he happily imitated the style and elegance of 
Cicero, for wMch he was called the ape of his age. 

^Africanus, a Christian writer, bom in Libya, 

who wrote a work on chronology still extant. He 

died c. A,D. 240. Goustantius, the father of 

the emperor Julian, was killed at the accession of 
the sons of Constantine to the throne, and his 
son nearly shared Ms fate. Pollux, a gram- 

marian of Naupactus, in Egypt. Vid. Pollux. 

Ganus, a celebrated Roman, put to death by 

order of CaracaUi.. He bore the undeserved 
punishment inflicted on him with the greatest 
resignation, and even pleasure. — — ^Proculus, a 
Roman, who solemnly declared to his country- 
men, after Romulus had disappeared, that he had 
seen him in a more than human shape, and that 
he bad ordered him to tell the Romans to honour 


Mm as a_god. Julius was believed. Pltd. in 

Pom. — Ovid. Florus. Vid. Floms,.- -L. 

Gaesar, a Roman consul, uncle of Antony the 
triumvir the father of Caesar the dictator- He 

died as he was putting on his shoes. Celsus, 

3. tribune imprisoned for conspiring against 

Tiberius. Tacit. Ann, 6, c, 24- ^^laximinus, a 

Thracian, who, from a shepherd, became an 
emperor of Rome. Vid. Maximinus. 

Jixma, a niece of Cato of Utica, who married 
C^ius, md died 64 years after her husband had 

killed h im s elf at the battle of Philippi. 

palvina,^ a beautiful Roman lady, accused of 
inc^t with her brother Silamis. She was de- 
scended firom Augustus. She was banish^ by 
Claudius and recalled by Nero. Tacit. Ann. 2, 
c. 4. 

Junta lex, Sacrala, by L. Junius Brutus the 
first tribune of the people, A.U.C. 260. It or- 
dained that the person of the tribune should be 
held sacred and inviolable, that an appeal might 
be made from the consuls to the tribunes, and 
that no senator should be able to exercise the 

office of a tribune. Another, A.U.C. 627, 

wMcht excluded all foreigners from enjoying the 
privileges or names of Roman citizens. 

Junius Blaesus, a proconsul of Africa under 

the emperors. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 35. Lupus, 

a senator who accused Vitellius of aspiring to 

the sovereignty, &c. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 42. 

D- Silanus, a Roman who committed adultery 
with Julia the granddaughter of Augustus, 

&c. TcLcit. Ann. 3, c. 24. ^Brutus. Vid. 

Brutus. 

Juno, the Greek Hera, a celebrated deity 
among the ancients, daughter of Saturn and 
Ops. She was sister to Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, 
Vesta, Ceres, &c. She was bom at Argos, or, 
according to others, in Samos, and was entrusted 
to the care of the Seasons, or, as Homer and Ovid 
mention, to Oceanus and Tethys. Some of the 
inhabitants of Argolis supposed that she had 
been brought up by the three daughters of the 
river Asterion ; and the people of Stymphalus, 
in Arcadia, maintained that she had been edu- 
cated under the care of Temenus the son of 
Pelasgus, Juno was devoured by Saturn, ac- 
cording to some mythologists ; and according 
to ApoUodorus she was again restored to the 
world by means of a potion wMch Metis gave to 
Saturn, to make Mm throw up the stone wMch 
his wife had given him to swaUow instead of 
Jupiter. Vid. Satumus. Jupiter was not in- 
sensible to the charms of his sister ; and the 
more powerfull3r to gain her confidence he 
changed Mmself into a cuckoo, and raised a great 
storm, and made the air unusually chill and 
cold- Under this form he went to the goddess, 
aH shivering. Juno pitied the cuckoo, and took 
Mm into her bosom. When Jupiter had gained 
these advantages, he resumed his original form, 
and obtained the gratification of his desires, after 
he had made a solemn promise of marriage to 
Ms sister. The nuptials of Jupiter and Juno were 
celebrated with the greatest solemnity: the 
gods, all mankind, and all the brute creation, 
attended. Chelone, a young woman, was the 
only one who refused to come, and who derided 
the ceremony. For this impiety Mercury 
changed her into a tortoise, and condemned her 
to perpetual silence ; from which circumstance 
the tortoise has always been used as a symbol of 
silence among the ancients. By her marriage 
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with Jupiter, Juno became the queen of all the 
gods, and mistress of heaven and earth. Her 
conjugal happiness, however, was frequently dis- 
turbed by the numerous amours of her husband, 
and she show^ed herself jealous and inexorable in 
the highest degree. Her severity to the mistresses 
and illegitimate children of her husband was lan- 
paxalleled. She persecuted Hercules and his 
descendants with the most inveterate fui^ ; and 
her resentment against Paris, who had given the 
golden apple to Venus in preference to herself, 
was the cause of the Trojan war and of all the 
miseries -which happened to the unfortunate 
house of Priam. Her severities to Alcmena, Ino, 
Athamas, Semele, &c., are also well known. Juno 
had some children by Jupiter. According to 
Hesiod she was mother of Mars, Hebe, and 
Ilithyia, or Lucina ; and besides these, she 
brought forth Vulcan, without having any com- 
merce with the other sex, but only by smelting 
a certain plant. This was in imitation of Jupiter, 
who had produced Minerva from his brain. Ac- 
cording to others, it was not Vulcan, but Mars, 
or Hebe, whom she brought forth in this manner, 
and this was after eating some lettuces at the 
table of Apollo. The daily and repeated de- 
baucheries of Jupiter at last provoked Juno to 
such a degree that she retired to Euboea, and 
resolved for ever to forsake his bed. Jupiter 
obtained a reconciliation, after he had applied to 
Cithaeron for advice and after he had obtained 
forgiveness by fraud and artifice. Vid. Daedala. 
This reconciliation, however cordial it might 
appear, was soon dissolved by new offences ; 
and, to stop the complaints of the jealous Juno, 
Jupiter had often recourse to violence and blows. 
He even punished the cruelties which she had 
exercised upon his sou Hercules, hy suspending 
her from the heavens by a golden chain and 
tying a hea-vy anvil to her feet. Vulcan was 
punished for assisting his mother in this degrading 
situation, and he was kicked do-wn from heaven 
by his father, and broke his leg by the fall. This 
punishment rather irritated than pacified Juno. 
She resolved to revenge it, and she engaged some 
of the gods to conspire against Jupiter and to 
imprison him, but Thetis delivered Mm from this 
conspiracy by bringing to his assistance the 
famous Briareus. Apollo and Neptune were 
banished from heaven for joining in the con- 
spiracy, though some attribute their exile to 
different causes. The worsMp of Juno was 
universal, even more so than that of Jupiter, 
according to some authors. Her sacrifices were 
offered -with the ^eatest solemnity. She was 
particularly worshipped at Argos, ^mos, Car- 
thage, and afterwards at Rome. The ancients 
generally offered on her altars a ewe lamb and a 
sow the first day of every month. No cows were 
ever immolated to her, because she assumed the 
nature of that animal when the gods fled into 
Egypt in their war with the giants. Among the 
birds, the hawk, the goose, and particularly the 
peacock, often called Junonia avis [Vid. Argus], 
were sacred to her. The dittany, the poppy, and 
the lily were her favourite flowers. The latter 
flower was originally of the colour of the crocus ; 
but, when Jupiter placed Hercules to the breasts 
of Juno wMe asleep, some of her miJk fell down 
upon earth, and changed the colour of the lilies 
from purple to a beautifxil white. Some of the 
milk also dropped in that part of the heavens 
which, from its whiteness, still retains the name 


of the Milky Way, lactea via. As Juno’s power 
was extended over all the gods, she often made 
use of the goddess Minerva as her messenger, and 
even had the privilege of hurling the thunderbolt 
of Jupiter when she pleased. Her temples were 
numerous, the most famous of which were at 
Argos, Olympia, &c. At Rome, no woman of 
debauched character was permitted to enter her 
temple, or even to touch it. The surnames of 
Juno are various ; they are derived either from 
the functions or things over which she presided, 
or from the places where her ig-orship was estab« 
lished. She was the queen of the heavens ; she 
protected cleanliness, and presided over mar- 
riage and child-birth, and particularly patronized 
the most faithful and virtuous of the sex, and 
severely punished incontinence and lewdness in 
matrons. She was the goddess of all power and 
empire, and she was also the patroness of riches. 
She is represented sitting on a throne with a 
diadem on her head and a golden sceptre in her 
right hand. Some peacocks generally sat by her, 
and a cuckoo often perched on her sceptre, while 
Iris behind her displayed the thousand colours of 
her beautiful rainbow. She is sometimes carried 
through the air in a rich chariot drawn by pea- 
cocks, The Roman consuls, when they entered 
upon office, were always obliged to offer her a 
solemn sacrifice. The Juno of the Romans was 
called Matrona or Romana. She was generally 
represented as veiled from head to foot, and the 
Roman matrons always imitated this manner of 
dressing themselves, and deemed it indecent in 
any married woman to leave any part of her body 
but her face uncovered. She has received the 
surnames of Olyunpia, Sarnia, Lacedaemonia, 
Argiva, Telchinia, Candrena, Rescinthes, Pro- 
symna, Imbrasia, Acrea, Cithaeroneia, Bunea, 
Ammonia, Fluonia, Anthea, Migale, Gemelia, 
Tropeia, Boopis, Parthenos, Teleia, Xera, Ego- 
phage, Hyperchinia, Juga, Ilithyia, Lucina, 
Pronuha, Caprotina, Mena, Populonia, Lacinia, 
Sospita, Moneta, Curis, Domiduca, Februa, 
Opigenia, &c. Cic. de Nat. D. 2. — Pans. 2, &:c. — 
Apollod. I, 2, 3. — Apollon. I. Argon. — Homer. 
II. I, &c. — Virg. Aen. i, &c, — Herodot. i, 2, 4, 
&c. — Sil. I. — Dionys. Hal. 1. — Liv. 23, 24, 27, 
&c. — Ovid. Met. i, &c. Fast. 5. — Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. — Tibull. 4, el. 13. — Athen. 15. — Plin. 34. 

Junonfilia, or Junonia, festivals at Rome in 
honour of Juno, 'the same as the Heraea of the 
Greeks. Vid. Heraea. Liv. 27, c. 37. 

Junones, a name of the protecting genii of the 
women among the Romans. They generally 
swore by them, as the men by their genii. There 
were altars often erected in their honour. Plin. 
2, c. 7 - — Seneca, ep. no. 

Jun&nia, two islands, supposed to be among the 

Fortunate Islands. A name which Gracchus 

gave to Carthage, when he went with 6000 
Romans to rebuild it. 

JiinonigSna, a surname of Vulcan, as son of 
Juno. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 173. 

Junbnls promontorium, a promontory of 

Peloponnesus. Laciniae templum, a temple of 

Juno in Italy, between Crotona and the Lacinian 
promontory. 

Jupiter, the Greek Zeus, the most powerful of 
all the gods of the ancients. According to Varro, 
there were no less than 300 persons of that name ; 
Diodorus mentions two ; and Cicero three, two 
of Arcadia and one of Crete. To that of Crete, 
who passed for the son of Saturn and Ops, the 
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actions of the rest have been attributed. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the mythologists, 
Jupiter was saved from destruction by his 
mother, and entrusted to the care of the Cory- : 
bantes. Saturn, who had receh^ed the kingdom 
of the world from his brother Titan, on conmtion 
of not raising male children, devoured all his 
sons as soon as bom ; but Ops, offended at her 
husband’s cruelty, secreted Jupiter, and gave a 
stone to Saturn, which he devoured on the sup- 
position that it was a male child. Jupiter was 
educated in a cave on mount Ida, in Crete, and 
fed upon the milk of the goat Amalthaea, or upon 
honey, according to others. He received the 
name of Jupiter, quasi juvans pater. His cries 
were drowned by the noise of cjunbals and 
drums, which the Corybantes beat at the express 
command of Ops. Vid. Corybantes. As soon 
as he was a year old, Jupiter found himself suffi- 
ciently strong to make war against the Titans, 
who had imprisoned his father because he had 
brought up male children. The Titans were 
conquered, and Satmm set at liberty by the 
hands of his son. Saturn, however, soon after, 
apprehensive of the power of Jupiter, conspired 
against his life, and was, for this treachery, 
driven from his kingdom, and obliged to fly for 
safety into Latium. Jupiter, now become the 
sole master of the empire of the world, divided 
it with his brothers. He reserved for himself the 
kingdom of heaven, and gave the empire of the 
sea to Neptune, and that of the infernal regions 
to Pluto. The peaceful beginning of his reign 
was soon interrupted by the rebellion of the 
giants, who were sons of the earth, and who 
wished to revenge the death of their relations 
the Titans. They were so powerful that they 
hurled rocks, and heaped up mountains upon 
mountains, to scale heaven, so that all the gods, 
to avoid their fury, fled to Egypt, where they 
escaped from the danger by assuming the form 
of different animals. Jupiter, however, animated 
them, and by the assistance of Hercules he 
totally overpowered the gigantic race, which had 
proved such tremendous enemies. Vid. Gigantes. 
Jupiter, now freed from every apprehension, gave 
himself up to the pursuit of pleasures. He mar- 
ried Metis, Themis, Eurynome, Ceres, Mnemo- 
syne, Latona, and Juno. Vid. Jimo. He became 
a Proteus to gratify his passions. He introduced 
himself to Danae in a shower of gold ; he cor- 
rupted Antiope in the form of a satyr, and Leda 
in the form of a swan ; he became a bull to seduce 
Europe, and he enjoyed the company of Aegina 
in the form of a flame of fire. He assumed the 
habit of Diana to corrupt Callisto, and became 
Amphitryon to gain the affections of Alcmena. 
His children were also numerous as well as his 
mistresses. According to Apollodorus, i, c. 3, 
he was father of the Seasons, Eirene, Eunomia, 
the Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos by 
Themis ; of Venus by Dione ; of the Graces, 
Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia, by Eurynome 
the daughter of Oceanus ; of Proserpine by Styx ; 
of the nine Muses by Mnemosyne, &c. Vid, 
Niobe, Laodamia, Pyrrha, Electra, Maia, Semele, 
&c. The worship of Jupiter was universal ; he 
was identified with Ammon of the Africans, 
Belus of Babylon, Osiris of Egypt, &c. His 
surnames were numerous, many of which he 
received from the place or function over which 
he presided. He was severally called by the 
Romans Jupiter Feretrius, Inventor, Elicius, 


Capitolinus, Latialis, Pistor, S|»nsor, Herceus, 
Anxurus, Victor, Maximus, Optimus, Olympius, 
Fluvialis, &c. The worship of Jupiter surpassed 
that of the other gods in solemnity. His altars 
were not, like tho«e of Saturn and Diana, stained 
with the blood of human victims, but he was 
delighted with the sacrifice of goats, sheep, and 
white bulls. The oak was sacred to him because 
he first taught mankind to live upon acorns. He 
is generally represented as sitting upon a golden 
or ivory throne, holding in one hand thunder- 
bolts just ready to be hurled, and in the other, a 
sceptre of cypress. His looks express majesty, 
his beard flows long and neglected, and the eagle 
stands with expanded wings at his feet. He is 
sometimes represented with the upper parts of 
his body naked, and those below the waist care- 
fully covered, as if to show that he is visible to 
the gods above, but that he is concealed from the 
sight of the inhabitants of the earth. Jupiter 
had several oracles, the most celebrated of which 
were at Dodona, and Ammon, in Libya. As 
Jupiter was the king and father of gods and men, 
his power was extended over the deities, and 
everything was subservient to his will, except the 
Fates. From him mankind received their bless- 
ings and their miseries, and they looked upon 
him as acquainted with everything past, present, 
and future. He was represented at Oljnmpia with 
a crown like olive branches ; his mantle was 
variegated with different flowers, particularly by 
the lily, and the eagle perched on the top of the 
sceptre which he held in his hand. The Cretans 
represented Jupiter without ears, to signify that 
the soverei^ master of the world ought not to 
give a partial ear to any particular person, but 
be equally candid and propitious to all. At 
Lacedaemon he appeared with four heads, that 
he might seem to hear with greater readiness the 
different prayers and solicitations which were 
daily poured to him from every part of the earth. 
It is said that Minerva came all armed from his 
brains when he ordered Vulcan to open his head. 
Paus. I, 2, &c. — Liv. I, 4, 5, &c. — Diod. i & 3. — 
Homer. II. i, 5, &c. Od. i, 4, &c. Hymn, ad 
Jov.— Orpheus. -^allimac. Jov. — Pindar. Olymp. 
I, 3, 5. — Apollon. 1, &c. — Hesiod. Theog. in Scut. 
Here. Oper. et Dies. — Lycophron in Cass. — Virg. 
Aen. I, 2, &:c. G. 3. — Ovid. Met. i, fab. 1, &c. — 
Horat. 3, od. i, &c. 

Jura, a high ridge of mountains separating the 
Helvetii from the Sequani, or Switzerland from 
Burgundy. Cues. Bell. G. i, c. 2. 

Justinianus (A.D. 483-565), the greatest of the 
Byzantine emperors. He was an Illyrian by 
birth, and on being adopted by his uncle, 
Justin I., whom he succeeded in 527, he changed 
his name in the Roman fashion from Upranda 
to Flavius Anicius Justinianus. In 523 he mar- 
ried Theodora, who until her death in 547 had 
the same influence over him as Livia had over 
Augustus. His brilliant reign was disturbed by 
the religious feuds of the Monophysites, and the 
faction feuds of the Blues and Greens in the 
circus which led -to the Nika riots. He waged 
three wars : one against Persia under Chosroes, 
which ended disastrously; a second, in which 
Belisarius defeated the Vandals in Africa; a 
third, when Narses destroyed the Gothic empire 
in Italy. The most permanent achievement of 
his reign is the great Corpus Juris Civilis in four 
pants, made by the jurist Trebonianus. 

Justinus, M. Junlanus, a Latin historian in 
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the age of Antoninus, who epitoiiiued the history 
of Trogos Pompeius. This epitome, accordmg to 
some traditions, was the cause that the compre- 
hensive work of Trogus was lost.^ It compre- 
hends the history of the Assynan, ^ Persian, 
Grecian, Macedonian, and Roman empires, &c^ 
in a neat and elegant style. It is replete vnth 
many Judicious reflections and ammated ha- 
rangues ; but the author is often too credulous, 
and sometimes examines events too minutely, 
while others are related only in a few -words tew 
often obscure. The indecency of many of his 

expressions is deservedly censured. -Mar^r, 

a Greek father, formerly a Platonic philosopher, 
bom in Palestine. He died in Egypt, and -wrote 
two apologies for the Christians, besides his 
dialogue -with a Jew, in a plain, unadorned style. 

^An emperor of the east who reigned nine 

years and died A.D. 527, succeeded by Justinian. 

Jutama, a sister of Tumus king of the Rutuli. 
She heard with contempt the addresses of Jupiter, 
or, according to others, she was not unfavourable 
to’ his passion, so that the god rewarded her love 
with immortality. She was afterwards changed 
into a fountain of the same name near the 
Numicus, falling into the Tiber. The waters of 
that fountain were used in sacrifices, and par- 
ticularly in those of Vesta. They had the power 
to heal diseases. V afro de L. L. i, c. 10. — Ovid. 
Fast, I, V. 708. 1. 2, V. 5 85. — Virg. Aen. 12, v. 139. 
— Cic. Clumt. 36. 

Juvenalis, Decimus Junius (A.D. 60-140), a 
poet bom at Aquinum in Italy. Of his life little 
is known, but there is a tradition that he was 
exiled by Domitian to Egypt and served there in 
the army. His sixteen satires vary greatly in 
interest, but the four best, the first, third, sixth, 
and tenth, are among the most striking things in 
Latin. The first is an apology for writing satire, 
facit indignatio versus, and indicates its scope : 

quidquid agunt homines, votum, iimor, ira, yoluptas, 
gaudia, discursus, nosiri est farrago lihelU. 

The third and tenth, City Life and the Vanity of 
Human Wishes, have been imitated by Dr, 
Johnson. The sixth, Woman, is the longest and 
fiercest attack on women in ancient literature 
until we come to the Fathers of the Church. 
The simple humour of Horace’s Satura becomes in 
Juvenal a grim vindictiveness, lightened only by 
flashes of rhetoric : “ mens sana in corpore sano,” 
“ panem et circensesf' guis custodiet ipsos 
custodes? ” 

Juveutas, or Juventus, a goddess at Rome 
who presided over youth and vigour. She is the 
same as the Hebe of the Greeks, and is represented 
as a beautiful nymph, arrayed in variegated gar- 
ments. Liv, 5, c. 54. 1. 21, c. 62. 1. 36, c. 36. — 
Ovid, ex Pont, i, ep. 9, v. 12. 

Juvema, or Hibernia, an island to the west 
of Britain, now called Ireland. Juv, 2, v. 160. 
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X^aander, a youth, brother of Nicocrates 
tyrant of Cyrene, &c. — Polyaen. 8. 

Laarchus, the guardian of Battus of Cyrene. 
He us-urped the sovereign power for some time, 
and endeavoured to marry the mother of Battus, 


the better to establish his tyranny. The queen 
gave him a friendly invitation, and caused him 
to be assassinated, and restored the power to 
Battus. Polyaen. 

Labaris, a king of Egypt after Sesostris. 
Labda, a daughter of Amphion, one of the 
Bacchiadae, horn lame. She married Eetion, by 
whom she had a son whom she called Cjnpselus, 
because she saved his life in a coffer. Vid. 
Cypselus. This coffer was preserved at Olympia. 
Herodot. 5, c. 92. — Aristot. Polit. 5. 

Labdacides, a name given to Oedipus, as 
descended from Labdacus. 

Labddeus, a son of Polydonis by Nycteis, the 
daughter of Nycteus king of Thebes. His father 
and mother died during his childhood, and he 
was left to the care of Nycteus, who at his death 
left his kingdom in the hands of Lycus, with orders 
to restore it to Labdacus as soon as of age. He 
was father of Laius. It is unkno-wn whether he 
ever sat on the throne of Thebes. According to 
Statius his father’s name was Phoenix. His 
descendants were called Labdacides. Stat. Theb. 
6, V. 451. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Paus, 2, c. 6. 1. 9, 
c. 5. 

Labdalon, a promontory of Sicily, near Syra- 
cuse. Diod. 13. 

Labealis, a lake in Dalmatia, now Scutari, from 
which the neighbouring inhabitants were called 
Labeates. Liv. 44, c. 31. 1. 45, c. 26. 

Ldbeo, Antistius, a celebrated lawyer in the 
age of Augustus, whose views he opposed, and 
whose offers of the consulship he refused. His 
works are lost. He was wont to enjoy the com- 
pany and conversation of the learned for six 
months, and the rest of the year was spent in 
writing and composing. His father, of the same 
name, was one of Caesar’s murderers. He killed 
himself at the battle of Philippi. Horace i, sat. 3, 
V. 82, has unjustly taxed him -with insanity 
because, no doubt, he inveighed against his 
patrons. Appian. Alex. 4. — Sueton. in Aug. 45. 
A tribune of the people at Rome, who con- 
demned the censor Metellus to be thro-wn do-wn 
from the Tarpeian rock, because he had expelled 
him from the senate. This rigorous sentence was 
stopped by the interference of another of the 

tribunes. O* Fabius, a Roman consul, A.U.C. 

571, who obtained a naval victory over the fleet 
of the Cretans. He assisted Terence in com- 
posing his comedies, according to some. 

Actius, an obscure poet who recommended him- 
self to the favour of Nero by an incorrect trans- 
lation of Homer into Latin. The work is lost, 
and only this curious line is preserved by an old 
scholiast, Persius, i, v. 4, Crudum manducus 
Priamum, Priamique Pisinnos. 

LSMrlus, J. Decimus, a Roman knight famous 
for his poetical talents in -writing pantomimes. 
J. Caesar compelled him to act one of his char- 
acters on the stage. The poet consented with 
great reluctance, but he showed his resentment 
during the acting of the piece by throwing severe 
aspersions upon J. Caesar, by warning the 
audience against his tyranny, and by dra-wing 
upon him the eyes of the whole theatre. Caesar, 
however, restored him to the rank of knight, 
which he had lost by appearing on the stage; 
but, to his mortification, when he went to take 
his seat among the knights, no one offered to 
make room for him, and even his friend Cicero 
said, Recepissem te nisi anguste sederem. Laberius 
was offended at the affectation and insolence of 
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Cicero, and reflected upon his unsettled and 
pusillanimous behaviour during the ci\*ii wars 
of Caesar and Pompey, by the reply of Mirum 
si angusU sedes, gui soles duabas selUs sedere. 
Laberius died ten months after the murder of 
J. Caesar. Some fragments remain of his poetry. 
Macrdb. Sat. 2, c. 3 & 7. — Herat, i, sat. 10.— 

Senec. de Conlrov. 18. — Sueton. in Caes. 39. , 

O- Duros, a tribune of the soldiers in Caesar’s 
legions, killed in Britain. Caes. Bell. G. \ 

Labicxun, now Colonnft, a town of Italy, called 
also Lameum^ between Gabii and Tusculum, 
which became a Roman colony about four cen- 
turies B.C. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 796. — Liv. 2, c. 39. 
1. 4, c. 47- 

Labienus, an officer of Caesar in the wars of 
Gaul. He deserted to Pompey, and was killed 
at the battle of Munda. Caes. Bell. G. 6, &c. — 

Lucan. 5, v. 346. A Roman who followed the 

interest of Brutus and Cassius, and became 
general of the Parthians against Rome. He was 
conquered by the officers of Augustus. Sirab. 

12 & 14. — Dio. 48. Titus, a historian and 

orator at Rome in the age of Augustus, who 
admired his own compositions with all the pride 
of superior genius and incomparable excellence. 
The senate ordered his papers to be burnt on 
account of their seditious contents ; and Labie- 
nus, unable to survive the loss of his writings, 
destroyed himself. Sueton. in Cal. 16. — Senec. 

LabinStus, or l/ubynetus, a king of Babylon, 
&c. Herodot. i, c. 74. 

Labotas, a river near Antioch in Syria. Strab. 

16. ^A son of Echestratus, who made war 

against Argos, &c. 

Labradeus, a surname of Jupiter in Caria. 
The word is derived from labrys, which in the 
language of the country signifies a hatchet, 
which Jupiter’s statue held in its hand. Plut. 

Labron, a port of Italy on the Mediterranean, 
supposed to be Leghorn. Cic. 2, ad Fra. 6. 

I^b^rinthus, a building whose numerous pas- 
sages and perplexing windings render escape 
from it difficult and almost impracticable. There 
were four very famous among the ancients ; one 
near the city of Crocodiles or Arsinoe, another in 
Crete, a third at Lemnos, and a fourth in Italy, 
built by Porsenna. That of Egypt was the most 
ancient, and Herodotus, who saw it, declares that 
the beauty and art of the budding were almost 
beyond belief. It was built by twelve kings, who 
at one time reigned in Egypt, and it was intended 
for the place of their burial, and to commemorate 
the actions of their reign. It was divided into 
12 halls, or, according to Pliny, into 16, or, as 
Strabo mentions, into 27. The halls were vaulted, 
according to the relation of Herodotus. They 
had each six doors, opening to the north, and 
the same number to the south, all surrounded by 
one wall. The edifice contained 3000 chambers, 
1500 in the upper part, and the same number 
below. The chambers above were seen by 
Herodotus, and astonished him beyond concep- 
tion, but he was not permitted to see those 
below, where were buried the holy crocodiles and 
the monarchs whose munificence had raised the 
edifice. The roofs and walls were encrusted with 
marble, and adorned with sculptured figures. 
The haUs were surrounded with stately and 
polished piUars of white stone, and, according 
to some authors, the opening of the doors was 
artfully attended with a terrible noise like peals 
of thunder. The labyrinth of Crete was built by 


Daedalus, and it is the most famous of al in 
classical history. Long ago it was suggested that 
the word labyrinik must come from the word 
labrys which means “ double-axe ” ; and when 
Evans excavated the palace of Minos at Cnossus, 
where Daedalus and the Minotaur were im- 
prisoned, the sign of a double-axe wms found all 
over the intricate building. According to Pliny 
the labyrinth of Lemnos surpassed the others in 
grandeur and magnificence. It was supported 
by 40 columns of uncommon height and*thick- 
ness, and equally admirable for their beauty and 
splendour. Modern travellers are still aston- 
ished at the noble and magnificent ruins which 
appear of the Egyptian labj'rinth at the south 
of lake Moeris, about 30 nules from the rains 
of Arsinoe. Mela, i, c. 9. — Phn. 36, c. 13, — 
Strab. 10. — Diod. i. — Herodot. 2, c. 148. — Virg. 
Aen. 5, V. 588. 

Lficaena, an epithet applied to a female native 
of Laconia, and, among others, to Helen. Virg. 
Aen. 6, v. 511. 

LSeSdaemon, a son of Jupiter and Taygeta 
the daughter of Atlas, who married Sparta the 
daughter of Eurotas, by whom he had Amyclas 
and Eurydice the wife of Acrisius. He was the 
fimt who introduced the worship of the Graces 
in Laconia, and who first built them a temple. 
From Lacedaemon and his wife, the capital of 
Laconia was called Lacedaemon and Sparta. 
Apollod. 3, c. 10. — Hygin.fab. 155. — Pans. 3, c. i. 

A noble city of Peloponnesus, the capital of 

Laconia, called aJso Sparta, and now known by 
the name of Misiira. It has been severally 
known by the name of Lelegia, from the Leleges, 
the first inhabitants of the country, or from 
Lelex, one of their kings ; and Oebalia, from 
Oebalus the sixth king from Eurotas, It was 
also called Hecatompolis from the 100 cities 
which the whole province once contained. Lelex 
is supposed to have been the first king. His 
descendants, 13 in number, reigned successively 
after him, till the reign of the sons of Orestes, 
when the Heraclidae recovered the Peloponnesus, 
about 80 years after the Trojan war. Procles 
and Eurysthenes, the descendants of the Hera- 
cUdae, enjoyed the crown together, and after 
them it was decreed that the two families should’ 
always sit on the throne together. Vid. Eurys- 
thenes. These two brothers began to reign 
1102 B.C. Their successors in the family of 
Procles were called Proclidae, and afterwards 
Eurypontidae, and those of Eurysthenes, Eurys- 
thenidae, and afterwards Agidae. The successors 
of Procles on the throne began to reign in the 
following order : Sous, 1060 B.C. after his father 
had reigned 42 years ; Eurypon, 1028 ; Prytanis, 
1021 ; Eunomus, 986 ; Polydectes, 907 ; Lycur- 
gus, 898 ; Charilaus, 873 ; Nicander, 809 ; 
Theopompus, 770 ; Zeuxidamus, 723 ; Anaxi- 
damus, 690 ; Archidamus, 651 ; Agasicles, 605 ; 
Ariston, 564 ; Demaratus, 526 ; Leotychides, 
491 ; Archidamus, 469 ; Agis, 427 ; Agesilaus, 
397 ; Archidamus, 361 ; Agis II., 338 ; Euda- 
midas, 330 ; Archidamus, 295 ; Eudamidas II., 
268 ; Agis, 244 ; Archidamus, 230 ; Eudidus, 
225 ; Lycurgus, 219. The successors of Eurys- 
thenes were Agis, 1059 ; Echestratus, 1058 ; 
Labotas, 1023 ; Doryssus, 986 ; Agesilaus, 
957 ; Archelaus, 913 ; Teleclus, 853 ; Alcamenes, 
813 ; Polydorus, 776 ; Eury crates, 724 ; Anax- 
ander, 687 ; Eurycrates IL, 644 ; Leon, 607 ; 
Anaxandrides, 563 ; Cleomenes, 53® J Leonidas, 
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491 ; Plistarclius, under guardianship _ of 
Pansanias, 480 ; Plistoanax, 466 ; Pausanias, 
408 ; Agesipolis, 397 ; Cleombrotus, 380 ; 
Agesipolis IL, 371 ; Cleomenes IL, 370 ; Aretus 
or Arens, 309 ; Acrotatus, 265 ; Arens II., 264 ; 
Leonidas, 257 ; Cleombrotus, 243 ; Leonidas 
restored, 241 ; Cleomenes, 235 ; Agesipolis, 219. 
Under the two last kings, Lycurgus and Age- 
sipolis, the monarchical power was abolished, 
though Machanidas the tyrant made himself 
absolute, 210 B.C., and Nabis, 206, for 14 years. 
In the year 19 1 B.C. Lacedaemon joined the 
Achaean league, and about three years after, the 
walls were demolished by order of Philopoemen. 
The territories of Laconia shared the fate of 
the Achaean confederacy, and the whole was 
conquered by Mummius, 147 B.C., and con- 
verted into a Roman province. The inhabitants 
of Lacedaemon rendered themselves illustrious 
for their courage and intrepidity, for their love 
of honour and liberty, and for their aversion 
to sloth and luxury. They were inured from 
their youth to labour, and their laws commanded 
them to make war their profession. They never 
applied themselves to any trade, but their only 
employment was arms, and they left everything 
else to the care of their slaves. Vid. Helotae. 
They hardened their body by stripes and 
manly exercises, and accustomed themselves to 
imdergo hardships, and even to die, without fear 
or regret. From their valour in the field, and 
their moderation and temperance at home, they 
were courted and revered by all the neighbour- 
ing princes, and their assistance was severally 
implored to protect the Sicilians, Carthaginians, 
Thracians, Egyptians, Cyreneans, &c. They were 
forbidden by the laws of their country [Vid. 
Lycurgus] to visit foreign states, lest their morals 
should be corrupted by an intercourse with 
effeminate nations. The austere manner in 
which their children were educated, rendered 
them undaunted in the field of battle, and from 
this circumstance, Leonidas, with a small band, 
was enabled to resist the forces of the array 
of Xerxes at Thermopylae. The women were as 
courageous as the men, and many a mother 
celebrated with festivals the death of her son 
■who had fallen in battle, or coolly put him 
to death, if, by a shameful flight or loss of his 
arms, he brought disgrace upon his country. 
As to domestic manners, the Lacedaemonians 
as widely differed from their neighbours as in 
political concerns, and their noblest women were 
not ashamed to appear on the stage hired for 
money. In the affairs of Greece, the interest of 
the Lacedaemonians was often powerful, and 
obtained the superiority for 500 years. Their 
jealousy of the power and greatness of the 
Athenians is well Imown. The authority of their 
monarchs was checked by the watchful eye of 
the Ephori, who had the power of imprisoning 
the kings themselves if guilty of misdemeanours. 
Vid, Ephori. The Lacedaemonians are remark- 
able for the honour and reverence which they 
paid to old age. The names of Lacedaemon and 
Sparta are promiscuously applied to the Capital 
of Laconia, and often confounded together. The 
latter was applied to the metropolis, and the 
former was reserved for the inhabitants of the 
suburbs, or rather of the country contiguous to 
the walls of the city. The propriety of distinction 
was originally observed, but in process of time 
it was totally lost, and both appellatives were 


soon synonymous, and indiscriminately applied 
to the city and country. Vid. Sparta, Laconia. 
The place where the city stood is now c^ed 
Paleo Chori {the old town)^ and the new one erected 
on its ruins at some distance on the west is called 
Misitra. Liv. 34, c. 33- 1. 45, c. 28. — Strab. 8. — 
Thucyd. I. — Pans. 3. — Justin, 2, 3, &c. — HerodoL 
I, &c. — Plut. in Lyc., &c. — Diod. — Mda^ 2. 

^There were some festivals celebrated at 

Lacedaemon, the names of which are not known. 
It was customary for the women to drag all the 
old bachelors round the altars, and beat them 
with their fists, that the" shame and ignominy to 
which they were exposed might induce them to 
marry, &c. Athen. 13. 

Ldcgdaemdnii, or L&cgdaemdnes, the in- 
habitants of Lacedaemon. Vid. Lacedaemon. 
LdeSdaemdnius, a son of Cimon by Clitoria. 
He received this name from his father’s regard 
for the Lacedaemonians. Plut, 

Ldcerta, a soothsayer in Domitian’s age, who 
acquired immense riches by his art. Juv. 7, v. 
1 14. 

Lacetania, a district in the north of Spain. 
Liv. 21, c. 23. 

Lachdres, a man who seized the supreme power 
at Athens when the city was in discord, and was 

banished 296 B.C. Polyaen. 4. An Athenian 

three times taken prisoner. He deceived his 

keepers, and escaped, &c. Id. 3. A son of 

Mithridates king of Bosphorus. He was received 
into alliance by Lucullus. A robber con- 
demned by M. Antony. An Eg37ptiaji, buried 

in the labyrinth near Arsinoe. 

Laches, an Athenian general in the age of 

Epaminondas. Diod. 12. An Athenian sent 

with Carias at the head of a fleet in the first 
expedition undertaken against Sicily in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Justin. 4, c. 3. ^An artist 

who finished the Colossus of Rhodes. 

LdchSsis, one of the Parcae, whose name is 
derived from Kayeipj to measure out by lot. She 
I measured out the wool which represented each 
man’s span of life. She generally appeared 
covered with a garment variegated with stars, 
and holding spindles in her hand. Vid. Parcae. 
Stat. Theb. 2, v. 249. — Martial. 4, ep. 54. 

Lacidas, a Greek philosopher of Cyrene, who 
flourished 241 B.C. His father’s name was 
Alexander. He was disciple of Arcesilaus, whom 
he succeeded in the government of the second 
academy. He was greatly esteemed by king 
Attains, who gave him a garden where he spent 
his hours in study. He taught his disciples to 
suspend their judgment, and never speak de- 
cisively. He disgraced himself by the magnificent 
funeral with which he honoured a favourite 
goose. He died through excess of drinking. 
Diog. 4. 

Lacides, a village near Athens, which derived 
its name from Lacius, an Athenian hero, whose 
exploits are unknown. Here Zephyrus had an 
altar sacred to him, and likewise Ceres and 
Proserpine a temple. Paus. i, c. 37. 

Ldcima, a surname of Juno from her temple 
at Lacinium in Italy, which the Crotonians held 
in great veneration, and where there wai a 
famous statue of Helen by Zeuxis. Vid. Zeuxis. 
On an altar near the door were ashes which the 
wind could not blow away. Fulvius Flaccus 
took away a marble piece from this sacred place, 
to finish a temple that he was building at Rome 
to Fortuna Equestris ; and it is said that, for 
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this sacrilege, he afterwards led a miserable life, 
and died in the greatest agonies. Strab. 6. — 
Oind. Met. 15, v. 12 & 702. — Liv. 42, c. 3. — Val. 
Max. I, c. I- 

Ladunienses, a people of Libumia. 

Lacinium, a promontory of Magna Graecia, 
now cape Colonna, the southern boundary of 
Tarentum in Italy, where Juno Lacinia had a 
temple held in great veneration. It received its 
name from Lacinius, a famous robber killed there 
by Hercules. Liv. 24, c. 3. 1. 27, c, 5. 1. 30, c. 20. 
— Virg. Aen. 3, v. 522. 

Lacmon, a part of mount Pindus where the 
Inachus flows. HerodoL 9, c. 93. 

Laco, a favourite of Galba, mean and cowardly 

in his character. He was put to death. An 

inhabitant of Laconia or Lacedaemon. 
Lacobriga, a city of Spain, where Sertorius 
was besieged by Metellus. 

Lacdnla, Laconica, or Lacedaemon, a 
country in the southern part of Peloponnesus, 
having Argos and Arcadia on the north, Messenia 
on the west, the Mediterranean on the south, 
and the bay of Argos at the east. Its extent 
from north to south was about 50 miles. It is 
watered by the river Eurotas. The capital is 
called Sparta, or Lacedaemon. The inhabitants 
never went on an expedition or engaged an enemy 
but at the full moon. Vid. Lacedaemon. The 
brevity with which they always expressed them- 
selves is now become proverbial, and by the 
epithet of Laconic we understand whatever is 
concise and not loaded with unnecessary words. 
The word Laconicum is applied to some hot baths 
used among the ancients, and first invented at 
Lacedaemon. Cic. 4, Alt. 10. — Strah. 1. — Ptol. 
3, c. 16. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 

Lacr&tes, a Theban, general of a detachment 
sent by Artaxerxes to the assistance of the 
Egyptians. Diod. 16. 

Lacrlnes, a Lacedaemonian ambassador to 
Cyrus. Herodot. 1, c. 152. 

Lactantius, a celebrated Christian writer, 
whose principal works are de ird divind, de Dei 
operibus, and his Divine Institutions, in seven 
books, in which he proves the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, refutes objections, and attacks 
the illusions and absurdities of paganism. The 
purity and elegance of his style have gained him 
the name of the Christian Cicero. He died A.D. 

325- 

Lacter, a promontory of the island of Cos. 
Lacydes, a philosopher. Vid. Lacidas. 
Lac^dus, an effeminate king of Argos. 

Ladas, a celebrated runner, bom at Sicyon. 
He was honoured with a brazen statue, and ob- 
tained a crown at Olympia. Martial. 10, ep. 10. 
Juv. 13, V. 97. 

Lade, an island of the Aegean sea, on the coast 
of Asia Minor, where was a naval battle between 
the Persians and lonians. Herodot. 6, c. 7. — 
Paus. I, c. 35. — Strab. 17. 

Lades, a son of Imbrasus, killed by Tumus. 
Virg. Aen. 12, v. 343, 

Ladocea, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 

Ladon, a river of Arcadia, falling into the 
Alpheus. The metamorphosis of Daphne into a 
laurel, and of Syrinx into a reed, happened near 
its banks. Strab. i, — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Paus. 8, 

c. 25. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 659. An Arcadian 

who followed Aeneas into Italy, where he 

was killed. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 413. One of 

Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid Met. 3, v, 216. 


LaelapNS, one of Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid. Met. 3. 

^The dog of Cephalus, given him by Procris. 

Vid. I-elaps, &c. Id. Met. 7. 

laielia, a vestal virgin. 

Laelianus, a general, proclaimed emperor in 
Gaul by his solders, A.D. 268, after the death 
of GalUenus. His triumph was short ; he was 
conquered and put to death after a few months’ 
reign by another general called Posthumus, who 
aspired to the imperial purple as well as himself. 

Laelius (G.), a Roman consul, A.U.C. 614, sur- 
named Sapiens, so intimate with .Africanus the 
younger that Cicero represents him in his trea- 
tise De Amicitid, as explaining the real nature 
of friendship, with its attendant pleasures. He 
made war with success against Viriathus. It is 
said that he assisted Terence in the composition 
of his comedies. His modesty, humanity, and 
the manner in which he patronized letters are 
as celebrated as his greatness of mind and in- 
tegrity in the character of a statesman. Cic. de 

Or^. ^Another consul, who accompanied 

Scipio Africanus the elder in his campaigns In 
Spain and Africa. ^Axchelaus, a famous gram- 

marian. Sueton. 

Laena, or Leaena, the mistress of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton. Being tortured because she 
refused to discover the conspirators, she bit out 
her tongue, totally to frustrate the violent efforts 
of her executioners. A man who was ac- 

uainted with the conspiracy formed against 

aesar. 

Laenas, a surname of the Popilii at Rome. 

Laeneus, a river of Crete, where Jupiter 
brought the ravished Europa. Strab. 

Laepa Magna, a town of Spain. Mela, 3, c. i. 

Laertes, a king of Ithaca, son of Axcesius and 
Chalcomedusa, who married Anticlea the daugh- 
ter of Autolycus. Anticlea was pregnant by 
Sisyphus when she married Laertes, and eight 
months after her union with the king of Ithaca 
she brought forth a son called Ulysses. Vid. 
Anticlea. Ulysses was treated with paternal care 
by Laertes, though not really his son, and Laertes 
ceded to him lus crown and retired into the 
country, where he spent his time in gardening. 
He was found in this mean employment by Ms 
son at his return from the Trojan war, after 
twenty years’ absence, and Ulysses, at the sight 
of his father, whose dress and old age declared 
Ms sorrow, long hesitated whether he should 
suddenly introduce himself as his son or whether 
he should, as a stranger, gradually awaken the 
paternal feelings of Laertes, who had believed 
that his son was no more. This last measure was 
preferred, and when Laertes had burst into tears 
at the mention which was made of Ms son, 
Ulysses threw Mmself on Ms neck, exclaiming, 
“ O father, I am he for whom you weep.” This 
welcome declaration was followed by a recital of 
all the hardships which Ulysses had suffered, and 
immediately after the father and son repaired to 
the palace of Penelope the wife of Ulysses, whence 
aji the suitors who daily importuned the prin- 
cess were forcibly removed. Laertes was one of 
the Argonauts, according to Apollodorus i, c. 9. 
Homer. Od. ii & 24. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 32. 

Heroid. 1, v. 98. A city of Cilicia, which gave 

birth to Diogenes, sumamed Laertius from the 
place of his birth. 

Laertius, Diogenes, a writer born at Laertes. 
Vid. Diogenes. 

Laesti^gdnes, the most ancient inhabitants of 
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Sicily. Some suppose them to be the same as the 
people of Leontium, and to have been neighbours 
of the Cyclops. They fed on human flesh, and 
when UI;^ses came on their coasts, they sunk his 
ships and devoured his companions. Vid. Anti- 
phates. They were of a gigantic stature, accord- 
ing to Homer, who, however, does not mention 
their comitr5% but only speaks of Lamus as their 
capital- A colony of them, as some suppose, 
passed over into Italy, with Lamus at their head, 
where they bmit the town- of Formiae, whence 
the epithet of Laestrygonia is often used for that 
of Formiana. PUn. 3, c. 5. — Ovid. Met. 14, 
V. 233, &c. Fast. 4, ex Pont. 4, ep. 10. — Tzetz. m 
Lycopkr. v. 662 & 818. — Homer. Od. 10, v. 81. — 
Sil. 7, V. 276. 

Laeta, the wife of the emperor Gratian, cele- 
brated for ber humanity and generous sentiments. 

Laetoria lex, ordered that proper persons 
should be appointed to provide for the security 
and the possession of such as were insane, or 
squandered away their estates. It made it a 
high crime to abuse the weakness of persons 
under such circumstances. Cic. de Offic. 3. 

Laetiis, a Roman whom Commodus condemned 
to be put to death. This violence raised Laetus 
against Commodus ; he conspired against him, 

and raised Pertinax to the throne. A general 

of the emperor Sevenis, put to death for his 
treachery to the emperor ; or, according to 
others, on account of his popularity. 

Laevi, the ancient inhabitants of Gallia Trans- 
padana. 

Laevinus, a Roman consul sent against Pyr- 
rhus, A.U.C. 474. He informed the monarch that 
the Romans would not accept him as an arbi- 
trator in the war with Tarentum, and feared him 
not as an enemy. He was defeated by Pyrrhus. 

P. Val., a man despised at Rome, because 

he was distinguished by no good quality. Horai. 
I, sat. 6 , V. 12. 

Lagaria, a town of Lucania. 

Lagia, a name of the island Delos. Vid. Delos. 

Lagides. Vid. Lagus. 

Laginia, a town of Caria. 

Lagus, a Macedonian of mean extraction. He 
received in marriage Arsinoe the daughter of 
Meleager, who was then pregnant by king Philip, 
and being willing to hide the disgrace of his wife, 
he exposed the child in the woods. An eagle 
preserved the life of the infant, fed him with her 
prey, and sheltered him -with her wings against 
the*inclemency of the air. This imcommon pre- 
ser\'ation was divulged by Lagus, who adopted 
the child as his own, and called him Ptolemy, 
conjecturing that as his life had been so miracu- 
lously preserved, his days would be spent in 
grandeur and affluence. This Ptolemy became 
king of Egypt after the death of Alexander. 
According to other accounts Arsinoe was nearly 
related to Philip king of Macedonia, and her 
marriage with Lagus was not considered as dis- 
honourable, because he was opulent and power- 
ful. The fimt of the Ptolemies is called Lagus, to 
distinguish him from his successors of the same 
name. Ptolemy, the first of the Macedonian 
kings of Egypt, vushed it to be believed that he 
was the legitimate son of Lagus, and he preferred 
the name of Lagides to all other appellations. It 
is even said that he established a military order 
in Alexandria which was called Lageion. The 
surname of Lagides was transmitted to aU his 
descendants on the Egyptian throne till the reign 


of Cleopatra, Antony’s mistress. Plutarch men- 
tions an anecdote which serves to show how far 
the legitimacy of Ptolemy was believed in his 
age. A pedantic ^ammarian, sa3rs the historian, 
once displa3ring his great knowledge of antiquity 
in the presence of Ptolemy, the king suddenly 
interrupted him with the question of, “ Pray 
teU me, sir, who was the father of Peleus ? ” 
“ Tell me,” replied the grammarian, without 
hesitation, “ tell me, if you can, O king ! who the 
father of Lagus w’as.” This reflection on the 
meanness of the monarch’s birth did not in the 
least irritate his resentment, though the courtiers 
aU glowed with indignation. Ptolemy praised the 
humour of the grammarian, and showed his 
moderation and the mildness of his temper by 
taking him under his patronage. Paus. Attic . — 
Justin. 13. — Curt. 4. — Plut. de Ird Cohih. — Lucan. 

I, V. 684. — Hal. I, v. 196. A Rutulian, killed 

by Pallas son of Evander. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 381. 

Lagusa, an island in the Pamphylian sea. 

Another near Crete. Strab. 10. — Plin. 5, c. 31. 

Lagyra, a city of the Tauric Chersonesus. 

LaiSdes, a patronymic of Oedipus son of Laius. 
Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 18. 

Laias, a king of Arcadia, who succeeded his 

father C5TPseliis, &c. Paus. 8, c. 5. A king of 

Elis, &c. 

Lais, a celebrated courtesan, daughter of Ti- 
mandra the mistress of Alcibiades, bom at 
Hyccara in Sicily. She was carried away from 
her native country into Greece, when Nicias the 
Athenian general invaded Sicily. She first began 
to sell her favours at Corinth, for 10,000 drachmae, 
and the immense number of princes, noblemen, 
philosophers, orators, and plebeians who courted 
her embraces, show how much commendation is 
owed to her personal charms. The expenses 
which attended her pleasures gave rise to the 
proverb of Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinikum. Even Demosthenes himself visited 
Corinth for the sake of Lais, but when he was 
informed by the courtesans that admittance to 
her bed was to be bought at the enormous sum 
of about £soo English money, the orator de- 
parted, and observed that he would not buy 
repentance at so dear a price. The charms which 
had attracted Demosthenes to Corinth had no 
influence upon Xenocrates, When Lais saw the 
philosopher unmoved by her beauty, she visited 
his house herself ; but there she had no reason 
to boast of the licentiousness or easy submission 
of Xenocrates. Diogenes the cynic was one of 
her warmest admirers, and though filthy in his 
dress and manners, yet he gained her heart and 
enjoyed her most unbounded favours^ The 
sculptor Myron also solicited the favours of Lais, 
but he met with coldness ; he, however, attri- 
buted the cause of his ill reception to the white- 
ness of his hair, and dved it a brown colour 
but to no purpose. “ Fool that thou art,” said 
the courtesan, “ to ask what I refused yesterday 
to thy father.” Lais ridiculed the austerity of 
philosophers, and laughed at the weakness of 
those who pretended to have gained a superiority 
over their passions, by observing that the sages 
and philosophers of the age were not above the 
rest of mankind, for she found them at her door 
as often as the rest of the Athenians. The suc- 
cess which her debaucheries met with at Corinth 
encouraged Lais to pass into Thessaly, and more 
particularly to enjoy the company of a favourite 
youth called Hippostratus. She was, however. 
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disappointed : tiie women of the place, jeaions 
of her charms, and apprehensive of her comipting 
the fidelity of their husbands, assassinated her 
in the temple of Venus, about 340 yeais before 
the Christian era. Some suppose that there were 
two persons of this name, a mother and her 
daughter. Cic, ad Fam, 9, ep. 26. — Ovid. Amor. 
I, d. 5. — PluL in Alcib. — Paus. 2, c. 2. 

Laius, a son of Labdacus, who succeeded to the 
throne of Thebes, which his grandfather Xycteus 
had left to the care of his brother Lycus, till his 
grandson came of age. He was driven from his 
kingdom by Amphion and Zethus, who were 
incensed against Lycus for the indignities which 
Antiope had suffered. He was afterwards re- 
stored, and married Jocasta the daughter of 
Creon. An oracle informed him that he should 
perish by the hand of his son, and in consequence 
of this dreadful intelligence he resolved never to 
approach his wife. A day spent in debauchery 
and intoxication made him violate his vow, and 
Jocasta brought forth a son. The child as soon 
as bom was given to a servant, with orders to 
put him to death. The servant was moved with 
compassion, and only exposed him on mount 
Cithaeron, where his life was preserved by a 
shepherd. The child, called Oedipus, was edu- 
cated in the court of Polybus, and an imfortunate 
meeting with his father 'in a narrow road proved 
his ruin. Oedipus ordered his father to make 
way for him without knowing who he was. 
Laius refused, and was instantly murdered by 
his irritated son. His armour-bearer or charioteer 
shared his fate. Vid. Oedipus. Sophod. in 
Qedip. — Hygin. 9 & 66. — Diod. 4. — Apollod. 3, 
c, 5. — Paus. 9, c. 5 & 26. — Plut. de Cunos. 

Lalfige, one of Horace’s favourite mistresses, 

Herat. I, od. 22, &c. — Propert. 4, el. 7. ^A 

woman censured for her cruelty. Martial. 2, 
cp. 66. 

Lalassis, a river of Isauria. 

Lamfichus, a son of Xenophanes, sent into 
Sicily with Nicias. He was killed 414 B.C., before 
Sjracuse, where he had displayed much courage 

and intrepidity. Plut. in Alcib. A governor 

of Heraclea in Pontus, who betrayed his trust to 
Mithridates, after he had invited all the inhabi- 
tants to a sumptuous feast. 

Lamalmon, a large mountain of Ethiopia. 

Lambrani, a people of Italy nearthe Lambrus. 
Sudon. in Coes. 

Lambrus, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, falling 
into the Po, 

L&mia, a town of Thessaly south of the 
Sinus Maliacus or Lamiacus, and north of the 
river Sperchius, famous for a siege which it sup- 
ported after Alexander’s death. Vid. Lamiacum. 

Diod. 16, &c.~~-Paus. 7, c. 6. A river of Greece 

opposite mount Oeta. A daughter of Neptune, 

mother of Hierophile, an ancient Sibyl, by 

Jupiter. Pans. 10. c, 12, A famous courtesan, 

mistress of Demetrius Poliorcetes. Plut. in 
Dem. — A then. 13. — Aelian. V. H, 13, c. 9. 
See also Lamiae. 

Lamia and Axixesia, two deities of Crete, 
whose worship was the same as at Eleusis. The 
Epidaurians made them two statues of an oUve 
tree given them by the Athenians, provided they 
came to offer a s'acrifice to Minerva at Athens. 
Paus. 2, c. 30, &c. 

Lamificum bellum, happened after the death 
of Alexander, when the Greeks, and particularly 
the Athenians, incited by their orators, resolved 


to isee Greece from the garrisons of the Mace- 
donians. Leostbenes was appointed commander 
of a numerous force, and marched against Anti- 
pater, who then presided over Macedonia. Anti- 
pater entered Thessaly at the head of 13,000 foot 
and 600 horse, and was beaten by the superior 
force of the Athenians and of their Greek con- 
federates. Antipater after this blow fied to 
Lamia, 323 B.C., where he resolved, with all the 
courage and sagacity of a careful general, to 
maintain a siege with the 8000 or 9000 men 
that had escaped from the field of battle. 
Leosthenes, unable to take the city by storm, 
began to make a regular siege. His o^ratiors 
were delayed by the firequent sallies of Antipater ,* 
and Leosthenes being killed by the blow of a 
Slone, Antipater made his escape out of T-amlaj 
and soon after, with the assistance of the army 
of Craterus brought from Asia, he gave the 
Athenians battle near Crannon, and though only 
59*^ of their men were slain, yet they became so 
dispirited that they sued for peace from the 
conqueror. Antipater at last with difficulty con- 
sented, provided they raised taxes in the usual 
manner, received a Macedonian garrison, de- 
frayed the expenses of the war, and, lastly, 
delivered into his hands Demosthenes and 
Hyperides, the two orators whose preva ilin g 
eloquence had excited their countrymen against 
him. These disadvantageous terms were ac- 
cepted by the Athenians, yet Demosthenes had 
time to escape and poison himself. Hyperides 
was carried before Antipater, who ordered his 
tongue to be cut out, and afterwards put him to 
death. Pltd. in Demost. — Diod. 17. — Justin. 

&c. 

Lfimiae, small islands in the Aegean, opposite 

Troas. Plin. 5, c. 31. A celebrated family at 

Rome, descended from Lamus. Certain mon- 

sters of Africa, w'ho had the face and breast of a 
woman, and the rest of their body like that of a 
serpent. They allured strangers to come to them, 
that they might devour them ; and though they 
were not endowed with the faculty of speech, yet 
their hissings were pleasing and agreeable. Some 
believed them to be witches, or rather evil spirits, 
who, under thb form of a beautiful woman, en- 
ticed young children arid devoured them. Ac- 
cording to some, the fable of the Lamiae is 
derived from the amours of Jupiter with a cer- 
tain beautiful woman called Lamia, whom the 
jealousy of Juno rendered deformed, and whose 
children she destroyed ; upon which Lamia 
became insane, and so desperate that she ate 
up all the children that came in her way. They 
are also called Lemures. Vid. Lemures. Philosir. 
in Ap. — Horat. Art. Poet. v. 340. — Plut. de Curios. 
— Dion. 

Lamias, Aelius, a governor of Syria under 
Tiberius. He was honoured with a public 
funeral by the senate ; and as having been a 
respectable and useful citizen, Horace has dedi- 
cated his od. 26, lib. i, to his praises, as also 3, 

od. 17. — Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 27* ^Another. during 

the reign of Domitian, put to death, &c. 
Lamirus, a son of Hercules by lole. 

LampSdo, a woman of Lacedaemon, who was 
daughter, wife, sister, and mother of a king. She 
Hved in the age of Alcibiades. Agrippina the 
mother of Claudius could boast the same honours. 
Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 22 & 37. — Plut. in Age. — Plato 
in I Ak. — Plin. 7, c. 41. 

Lampgtia, a daughter of Apollo and Neaera. 
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She, with her sister Phaetusa, guarded her 
father’s flocks ia Sicily when Ulysses arrived on 
the coasts of that island. These flocks were 14 
in number, 7 herds of oxen, and 7 flocks of sheep, 
consisting each of 50- They fed by night as well 
as by dav, and it was deemed unlawful and sacri- 
legious to touch them. The companions of 
Uljrsses, impelled by hunger, paid no regard to 
their sanctity, or to the threats and entreaties of 
their chief ; ’ but they carried away and killed 
some of the oxen. The watchful keepers com- 
plained to their father, and Jupiter, at the 
request of Apollo, punished the offence of the 
Greeks. The hides of the oxen appeared to walk, 
and the flesh, which was roasting by the fire, 
began to bellow, and nothing was heard but 
dreadful noises and loud loivings. The corn- 
panions of Ulysses embarked on board their 
ships, but here the resentment of Jupiter fol- 
lowed them. A storm arose, and they all perished 
except Ulysses, who saved himself on the broken 
piece of a mast. Homer. Oi. 12, c. 119. — Propert. 

3, el. 12. According to Ovid. Met. 2, v. 349, 

Lampetia is one of the Heliades, who was 
changed into a poplar tree at the death of her 
brother Phaeton. 

Lainpeto, or Lampedo, a queen of the 
Amazons, who boasted herself to be the daughter 
of Mars. She gained many conquests in Asia, 
where she founded several cities. She was sur- 
prised afterwards by a band of barbarians, and 
destroyed with her female attendants. Justin. 
2, c. 4. 

Lampeus, or Lampia, a mountain of Arcadia. 
Stat. 8. 

Lampon, Lampos, or Lampus, one of the 

horses of Diomedes, of Hector, of Aurora. 

Homer. 11 . 8, od. 23. A son of Laomedon, 

father of Dolops. A soothsayer of Athens in 

the age of Socrates. Plut. in Pericl. 

Laznpdnia, or Lamponium, a city of Troas. 

Herodot. 5, c. 26. An island off the coast of 

Thrace. Strab. 13. 

Lamponius, an Athenian general, sent by his 
countrymen to attempt the conquest of Sicily. 
Justin. 4, c. 3. 

Lampridius, Aelius, a Latin historian in the 
fourth century, who wrote the lives of some of 
the Roman emperors. His style is inelegant, and 
his arrangements injudicious. His lives of Corn- 
modus, Heliogabalus, Alexander Severus, &c., are 
still extant, and to be found in the works of the 
Historiae Augustae Scriptores. 

Lamprus, a celebrated musiciaiir &c. — C. Nep. 
in Epam. 

LaxnpsSicus, or Lamps&cum, now Lamsaki, 
a town of Asia Minor on the borders of the 
Propontis, to the north of Abydos. Priapus was 
the chief deity of the place, of which he was 
reckoned by some the founder. His temple there 
was the asylum of lewdness and debauchery, and 
exhibited scenes of the most unnatural lust, and 
hence the epithet Lampsacius is usual to express 
immodesty and wantonness. Alexander resolved 
to destroy the city on account of the vices of its 
inhabitants, and more probably for its firm 
adherence to the interest of Persia. It was, 
however, saved from ruin by the artifice of 
Anaximenes. Anaximenes. It was formerly 
called Pityusa, and received the name of Lamp- 
sacus from Lampsace, a daughter of Mandion. 
a king of Phrygia, who gave information to some 
Phoceans who dwelt there that the rest of the 


inhabitants had conspired against their life. This 
timely information saved them from destruction. 
The city afterwards bore the name of their pre- 
server, The wine of Lampsacus was famous, and 
therefore a tribute of wine was granted from the 
city by Xerxes to maintain the table of Themis- 
tocles. Mela, i, c. 19. — Strab. 13. — Pans. 9, 
c. 31. — Herodot. 5, c. 117. — C. Nep. in Thetnist. 
c. 10. — Ovid. I, Trist. 9, v. 26. Fast. 8, v. 345. — 
Liv. 33, c. 38. 1. 35, c. 42. — Martial, ii, ep. 17, 52. 
Lamptera, a town of Phocaea in Ionia. Liv. 
37, c. 31. 

LamptSria, a festival at Pellene, in Achaia, in 
honour of Bacchus, who was surnamed Lampter, 
because, during this solemnity, which was ob- 
served in the night, the worshippers went to the 
temple of Bacchus with lighted torches in their 
hands. It was also customary to place vessels 
full of wine in several parts of every street in 
the city. Paus. 4, c. 21. 

Lampus, a son of Aegyptus. A man of Elis. 

A son of Prolaus. 

L&mus, a king of the Laestrygones, who is 
supposed by some to have founded Formiae in 
Italy. The family of the Lamiae at Rome was, 
according to the opinion of some, descended from 

him. Horat. 3, od. 17. A son of Hercules and 

Omphale, who succeeded his mother on the throne 

of Lydia. Ovid. Heroid. 9, v. 54. A Latin 

chief killed by Nisus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 334. A 

river of Boeotia. Paus. 9, c, 31. A Spartan 

general hired by Nectanebus king of Egypt. 

Diod. 16. A city of Cilicia. ^A town near 

Formiae built by the Laestrygones. 

L&myrus, buffoon, a surname of one of the 

Ptolemies. One of the auxiliaries of Turnus, 

killed by Nisus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 334. 

Lanassa, a daughter of Cleodaeus, who married 
Pyrrhus the son of Achilles by whom she had 
eight children. Plut. in Pyrr. — Justin. 17, c. 3. 

A daughter of Agathocles, who married 

Pyrrhus, whom she soon after forsook for 
Demetrius. Plut. 

Lancea, a fountain, &c. Paus. 

Lancia, a town of Lusitania. Flor. 4, c. 12. 
Landi, a people of Germany conquered by 
Caesar. 

Langia, a river of Peloponnesus, falling into 
the bay of Corinth. — 

Langobardi, a warlike nation of Germany, 
along the Spree, called improperly Lombards by 
some. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 45, G. 40, 
Langrobrlga, a town of Lusitania. 

Lj|ndvlum, a town of Latium, about 16 miles 
from Rome on the Appian road, Juno had there 
a celebrated temple, which was frequented by the 
inhabitants of Italy, and particularly by the 
Romans, whose consuls on first entering upon 
office offered sacrifices to the goddess. The statue 
of the goddess was covered with a goat’s skin, and 
armed with a buckler and spear, and wore shoes 
which were turned upwards in the form of a 
cone. Cic. pro Mur. de Nat. D. 1, c. 29. Pro 
Milon. 10. — Liv. 8, c. 14. — Ital. 13, v. 364. 
Laobdtas, or Labotas, a Spartan king, of the 
family of the Agidae, who succeeded his father 
Echestratus, 1023 B.C. During his reign war 
was declared against Argos, by Sparta. He sat 
on the throne for 37 years, and was succeeded by 
Doryssus his son. Paus. 3, c. 2. 

Laocoon, a son of Priam and Hecuba, or, 
according to others, of Antenor, or of Capys. As 
being priest of Apollo, he was commissioned by 
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the Trojans to offer a bullock to Neptune to 
render him propitious. During the sacrifice two 
enormous serpents issued from the sea, and 
attacked Laocoon’s two sons, who stood next to 
the altar. The father immediately attempted to 
defend his sons, but the serpents, failing upon 
him, squeezed him in their complicated coils, 
so that he died in the greatest agonies. This 
punishment was inflicted upon him for his tem- 
erity in dissuading the Trojans from bringing into 
the city the fatal wooden horse which the Greeks 
had consecrated to Minerva, as also for his 
impiety in hurling a javelin against the sides of 
the horse as it entered within the walls. Hyginus 
attributes this to his marriage against the con- 
sent of Apollo, or, according to others, to his 
polluting the temple by his commerce with his 
wife Antiope before the statue of the god. Virg. 
Aen. 2, V. 41 & 201. — Hygin,fab. 135. 
Laod^mas, a son of Alcinous king of the 
Phaeacians, who offered to wrestle with Ulysses, 
while at his father’s court. Ulysses, mindful of 
the hospitality of Alcinous, refused the challenge 

of Laodamas. Homer. Od. 7, v. 170. ^A son 

of Eteocles king of Thebes. Pares. 9, c. 15. 
Laddlinila, a daughter of Acastus and Asty- 
damia, who married Protesilaus, the son of 
Iphiclus king of a part of Thessaly. The depart- 
ure of her husband for the Trojan war was the 
source of grief to her, but when she heard that 
he had fallen by the hand of Hector, her sorrow 
was increased. To keep alive the memory of her 
husband, whom she had tenderly loved, she 
ordered a wooden statue to be made and regularly 
placed in her bed. This was seen by one of her 
servants, who informed Iphiclus that his daugh- 
ter’s bed was daily defiled by an unknown 
stranger. Iphiclus watched his daughter, and 
when he found that the intelligence was false, he 
ordered the wooden image to be burned, in hopes 
of dissipating his daughter’s grief. He did not 
succeed. Laodamia threw herself into the flames 
with the image and perished. This circumstance 
has given occasion to traditions related by the 
poets, which mention that Protesilaus was re- 
stored to life, and to Laodamia, for three hours, 
and that when he was obliged to return to the 
infernal regions, he persuaded his wife to accom- 
pany him. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 447. — Ovid. Her. ep. 

13. — Hygin. fab. 104. — Propert. i, el. 19. ^A 

daughter of Bellerophon, by Achemone the 
daughter of king lobates. She had a son by 
Jupiter, called Sarpedon. She dedicated herself 
to the service of Diana, and hunted with her ; 
but her haughtiness proved fatal to her, and she 
perished by the arrows of the goddess. Homer. 

II. 6, 12 & 16. A daughter of Alexander king 

of Epirus, by Olympia the daughter of Pyrrhus. 
She was assassinated in the temple of Diana, 
where she had fled for safety during a sedition. 
Her murderer, called Milo, soon after turned his 
dagger against his own breast and killed himself. 
Justin. 28, c 3. 

I/& 5 dlce, a daughter of Priam and Hecuba, who 
became enamoured of Acamas son of Theseus, 
when he came with Diomedes from the Greeks to 
Troy with an embassy to demand the restoration 
of Helen. She obtained an interview and the 
gratification of her desires at the house of 
Philebia, the wife of a governor of a small town 
of Troas, which the Greek ambassador had visited. 
She had a son by Acamas, whom she called 
Munitus. She afterwards married Helicaon, son 


of Antenor and Telephus king of Mj'sia. Some 
call her Astyoche. According to the Greek 
scholiast of Lycophron, Laodice threw herself 
down from the top of a tower and was killed 
when Troy was sacked by the Greeks. Dictys 

Cret. I. — Paus. 13, c. 26. — Homer. II, 3 & 6. 

One of the Oceanides. A daughter of Cinyras, 

by whom Elatus had some children. Apollod. 

3, c. 14. A daughter of Agamemnon, called 

also Electra. Homer. II. 9. A sister of Mithri- 

dat^, who married Ariarathes king of Cappa- 
docia, and afterwards her own brother Mithri- 
dates. During the secret absence of Mithridates, 
she prostituted herself to her servants, in hopes 
that her husband was dead ; but when she saw 
her expectations frustrated, she attempted to 
poison Mithridates, for which she was put to 

death. A queen of Cappadocia, put to death 

by her subjects for poisoning five of her children. 

^A sister and wife of Antiochns 11 . She put 

to death_ Berenice, whom her husband had mar- 
ried. Vid. Antiochus II. She was murdered bv 

order of Ptolemy Euergetes, 246 B.C. A 

daughter of Demetrius, shamefully put to death 
by Ammonius, the tyraimical minister of the 

vicious Alexander Balas king of Syria. A 

daughter of Seleucus. The wife of Antiochus 

and mother of Seleucus. Nine months before she 
brought forth she dreamt that Apollo had intro- 
duced himself into her bed and had presented 
her with a precious stone, on which was engraved 
the^ figure of an anchor, commanding her to 
deliver it to her son as soon as bom. This dream 
appeared the more wonderful when in the morn- 
ing she discovered in her bed a ring answering 
the same description. Not only the son that she 
brought forth, called Seleucus, but also all his 
successors of the house of the Seleucidae, had the 
mark of an anchor upon their thigh. Justin. 
Appian. in Syr. mentions this anchor, though in 
a different manner. 

L&ddicea, now Ladik, a city of Asia, on the 
borders of Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia, celebrated 
for its commerce, and the fine soft and black 
wool of its sheep. It was originally called 
Diospolis, and afterwards Rhoas ; and received 
the name of Laodicea, in honour of Laodice the 
wife of Antiochus. Plin. 5, c. 29. — Strab. 12. — 

Mela, I, c. 12. — Cic. 5, Att. 15, pro Place. 

pother in Media, destroyed hy an earthquake 

in the age of Nero. Another in Syria, called 

by way of distinction Laodicea Cabiosa, or ad 

Libanum. Another on the borders of Coele- 

syria. Strab. 

LSddlcene, a province of S3nri[a, which receives 
its name from Laodicea, its capital. 

Laoddehus, a son of Antenor, whose form 
Minerva borrowed to advise Pandarus to break 
the treaty which subsisted between the Greeks 

and Trojans. Homer. II. 4. An attendant of 

Antilochus. A son of Priam. Apollod. 3, 

c. 12. A son of Apollo and Phthia. Id. i, c. 7. 

Laogonus, a son of Bias, brother to Dardanus, 
killed by Achilles at the siege of Troy. Homer. 

II. 20, v. 461. A priest of Jupiter, killed by 

Merion in the Trojan war. Homer. II. 16, v. 604. 
Laogdras, a king of the Dryopes, who accus- 
tomed his subjects to become robbers. He plun- 
dered the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and was 
killed by Hercules. Apollod. 2, c. 7. — Diod. 4, 
Laogdre, a daughter of Cinyras and Metharme 
daughter of Pygmalion. She died in Egypt. 
Apollod. 3, c. 14. 
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IJtdmSdoii, soa of Has king of Troy, married ] rius the son of Delphus, who consecrated the 
StrymoE, called by some Piacia, or Leudppe, by ‘ statue to her. There was a festival of the goddess 
whom he bad Podarces, afterwards known by the | there, called also Laphria, of which Paust gives 
name of Priam, and Hesione. He built the walls ! an account. 

of Troy, and was assisted by Apollo and Neptune, | Laphystium, a mountain in Boeotia, where 
whom Jupiter had banished from heaven and I Jupiter had a temple, whence he was called 
condemned to be subservient to the will of Laphystius. It was here that Athamas prepared 
Laomedon for one year. When the walls were to immolate Phryxus and Helle, whom Jupiter 
finished, Laomedon refused to reward the labours saved by sending them a golden ram ; whence 
of the gods, and soon after his territories were the surname, and the homage paid to the god. 
laid waste by the god of the sea, and his subjects Paus. 9, c. 34. 

were idsited by a pestilence sent by Apollo. Lapideus, a surname of Jupiter among the 
Sacrifices were offered to the offended divinities, Romans. 

but the calamities of the Trojans increased ; and Lfipithae, a people of Thessaly. Vid, Lapithus. 
nothing could appease the g<^, according to the Lapithaeum, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 3, 
words of the oracle, but annually to expose to a c. 20. 
sea monster a Trojan virgin. Whenever the Lapltho, a city of Cyprus, 
monster appeared, the marriageable maidens Lfipithus, a son of Apollo by Stilbe. He was 
were assembled, and the lot decided which of brother of Centaurus, and married Orsinome 
them was doomed to death for the good of her daughter of Euronymus, by whom he had 
country. When this calamity had continued for Phorbas and Periphas. The name of Lapithae 
five or six years, the lot fell upon Hesione, was given to the numerous children of Phorbas 
Laomedon’s daughter. The king was unwilling and Periphas, or rather to the inhabitants of the 
to part with a daughter whom he loved with country, of which they had obtained the sove- 
uncommon tenderness, but his refusal would irri- reign ty. The chief of the Lapithae assembled 
tate more strongly the wrath of the gods. In to celebrate the nuptials of Pirithous, one of 
the midst of his fears and hesitations, Hercules their number, and among them were Theseus, 
came and offered to deliver the Trojans from this Dryas, Hopleus, Mopsus, Phalerus, Exadius^ 
public calamity if Laomedon promised to reward Prolochus, Titaresius, See. The Centaurs were 
Mm with a number of fine horses. The king also invited to partake in the common festivity, 
consented, but when the monster was destroyed, and the amusements would have been harness 
he refused to fulfil Ms engagements, and Hercules and innocent had not one of the intoxicated 
was obliged to besiege Troy and take it by force Centaurs offered violence to Hippodamia the 
of arms. Laomedon was put to death after a wife of Pirithous. The Lapithae resented the 
reign of 29 years, Ms daughter Hesione was given inju^, and the Centaurs supported their com- 
in marriage to Telamon, one of the conqueror’s panions, upon wMch the quarrel became uni- 
attendants, and Podarces was ransomed by the versal, and ended in blows and slaughter. Many 
Trojans and placed upon his father’s throne, of the Centaurs were slain, and they at last were 
According to Hyginus, the wrath of Neptune obliged to retire. Theseus among the Lapithae 
and Apollo was kindled against Laomedon, be- showed Mmself brave and intrepid in supporting 
cause he refused to offer on their altars, as a the cause of Ms friends, and Nestor also was not 
sacrifice, all the first-bom of Ms cattle, according less active in the protection of chastity and 
to a vow wMch he had made. Homer. II. 21. — innocence. TMs quarrel arose from the resent- 
Virg. Aen. 2 Sc 9. — Ovid. Met. 11, fab. 6. — Apollod. ment of Mars, whom Pirithous forgot or neglected 
2, c. 5.-~Paus. 7, c. 2o.^Horat. 3, od. s.~Hygin. to invite among the other gods at the celebration 

89. A demagogue of Messina in Sicily. A of Ms nuptials, and therefore the divinity 

satrap of Phoenicia, &c. Curt. 10, c. 10. An punished the insult by sowing dissension among 

Athenian, &c. Pint. An Orchomem'an. Id. the festive assembly. Vid. Centauri. Hesiod 

La6m6donteus, an epithet applied to the has described the battle of the Centaurs and 
Trojans from their king Laomedon. Virg. Aen. Lapithae, and it forms the subject for the sculp- 
4, V. 542. 1. 7, V. 105. 1. 8, V. 18. tures on the metopes of the Parthenon. The 

Laomedontiadae, a patronymic given to the invention of bits and bridles for horses is attri- 
Trojans from Laomedon their king. Virg. Aen. buted to the Lapithae. Virg. G. 3, v. 115. Aen. 
84 248. , 6, V. 601. 1. 7, V* 305.— Mrf. 12, V. 530. 1. 14, 

Laonome, the wife of Polyphemus, one of the v. 670. — Hesiod, in Scut.—Diod 4 Pind 2 

Argonauts. Pyth.—Strab. g.—Stat. Theb. 7, v. 304. ‘ ’ 

LaonornSne, a daughter of Thespius, by whom Lara, or Laranda, one of the Naiades, daughter 
Hercules had two sons. Teles and Meuippides, of the river Almon in Latium, famous for her 
and two daughters, Lysidice and Stendedice. beauty and her loquacity, which her parents long 
Apolhd. 2, c. 7j endeavoured to correct, but in vain. She re- 

Laothoe, a daughter of Altes, a king of the vealed to Juno the amours of her husband 
Leleges, who married Priam and became mother Jupiter with Jutuma, for which the god cut out 
of L:^aon and Polydorus. Homer. 11. 21, v. 85. her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct her 

One of the daughters of Thespius, mother of to the infernal regions. The messenger of the 

Antidus by Hercules. Apollod. 2, c. 7. gods fell in love with her by the way, and grati- 

Laouc, a nver of Lacedaemon. fied his passion. Ovid. Fast. 2 v 599 

Lap&thus, a city of Cyprus. Larentia, or Laurentia, a ’courtesan in the 

Laphria, a surname of Diana at Patras in first ages of Rome. Vid. Acca. 

Achaia, where she had a temple with a statue of L&res, gods of inferior pow^ at Rome who 
gold and ivory, wMch represented her in the presided over houses and famiKes, In process 
habit of a huntress. The statue was made by of time their power was extended not only over 
Menechmus and Soidas, two artists of celebrity, houses, but also over the country and the sea 
This name was given to the goddess from Laph- > and we find Lares Urhani to preside over the 
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cities, Familiares over houses, Rustici over the . 
country, Compitales over cross-roads, Marini over 
the sea, Viales over the roads, PeUellarii, kc. ■ 
According to the opinion of some, the worship 
-of the Lares, who are supposed to be the 
same as the Manes, arises from the ancient cus- 
tom among the Romans and other nations of 
burying their dead in their houses, and from j 
their belief that their spirits continually hovered 
over their houses, for the protection of the inhabi- 
tants. Others, however, think that originally 
in a Roman house there was but one Lar famili- 
aris, the spiritual ruler of the home as the pater- 
familias w’as the temporal ruler. His image, a 
youthful figure holding a horn and cup, stood 
in a shrine in the atrium. Under the empire 
there were often two such figures, standing on 
each side of Vesta, and the group were then 
called Lares or Penates. Their festivals were 
observed at Rome in the month of May, when 
their statues were crowned with garlands of 
flowers, and oflerings of fruit presented. The 
word Lares seems to be derived from the Etruscan 
word Lars, which signifies conductor, or leader. 
Ovid. Fast. 5, V. 129. — Juv. 8, v. 8. — Pint, in 
Quest. Rom. — Varro de L. L. 4, c. 10. — Horai. 3, 
od. 23. — Plant, in Aul. & Cist. 

Larga, a well-known prostitute in Juvenal’s 
age. Juv. 4, V. 25. 

Largus, a Latin poet, who wrote a poem on 
the arrival of Antenor in Italy, where he built 
the town of Padua, Ovid, ex Pont. 4, ep. 16, 


V. 17. 

Larides, a son of Daucus or Daimus, who as- 
sisted Turnus against Aeneas, and had his hand 
cut ofl with one blow by Pallas the son of 
Evander. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 391. 

Lazina, a virgin of Italy, who accompanied 
Camilla in her war against Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 
II, v. 655* 

Laiunum, or L^ina, now Larino, a town of 
the Frentani on the Tifernus, before it falls into 
the Adriatic. The inhabitants were called Lan- 
nates. Ital. 15, v. 565. — Cic. Clu. 63, 4. Att. 
12, 1. 7, ep. 13. — Liv. 22, c. 18. 1. 27, c. 40. — Caes. 
Bell. Civ. I, c. 23. 

Larissa, a daughter of Pelasgus, who gave her 
name to some cities in Greece. Pans. 2, c. 23. 

A city between Palestine and Egypt, where 

Pompey was murdered and buried, according to 

some accounts. A large city on the banks of 

the Tigris. It had a small pyramid near it, 

greatly inferior to those of Egypt. A city of 

Asia Minor, on the southern confines of Troas. 

Strab. 13. Another in Aeolia, 70 stadia from 

Cyme. It is sumamed Phriconis by Strabo, by 
way of distinction. Strab. 13. — Homer. II. 2, 

v. 640. Another near Ephesus. Another 

on the borders of the Peneus in Thessaly, also 
called Cremaste from its situation, the most 
famous of all the cities of that name. It was 
here that Acrisius was inadvertently killed by 
his grandson Perseus. Jupiter had there a 
famous temple, on account of which he is called 
Larissaeus. The same epithet is also applied to 
Achilles, who reigned there. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 542. 
— Virg. Aen. 2, v. 197. — Lucan. 6. — Liv. 31, 

c. 46. 1. 42, c. 56. A citadel of Argos, built 

by Danaus. 

Larissaeus. Vid. Larissa. 

Larissus, a river of Peloponnesus flowing be- 
tween Elis and Achaia. Strah. 8. — Liv. 27, c. 31. 
— Pans. 8, c. 43. 


L 


L^rius, a large lake of Cisalpine Gaul, through 
which the Addua runs on its way into the Po, 
above Cremona. Virg. G. 2, v, 159. 

Lamos, a small desolate island off the coast of 
Thrace. 

Laronia, a shameless courtesan in Juvenal’s 
age. Juv. 3, V. 36. 

Lars Tolumnios, a king of the Veientes, 
conquered by the Romans, and put to death, 
A.U-C. 329. Liv. 4, c. 17 Sc 19. 

Lartius Flavius (T.), a consul who appeased 
a sedition raised by the poorer citizens, and was 
the first dictator ever chosen at Rome, 498 B.C, 
He made Spurius Cassius his master of horse. 

Liv. 3, c. 18. Spurius, one of the three Romans 

who aJone withstood the fupr of Porsenna’s army 
at the head of a bridge, while the communication 
was being cut down behind them. His companions 
were Codes and Herminius. Vid. Codes. Liv. 

2, c. 10 & 18. — Dionys. Hal. — Val. Max. 3, c. 2. 

The name of Lartius was common to many 

Romans. 

Lartolaetani, a people of Spain. 

Larvae, a name given to the wicked spirits and 
apparitions which, according to the notions of the 
Romans, issued from their graves in the night 
and came to terrify the world. As the word 
larva signifies a mask, whose horrid and imcouth 
appearance often serves to frighten children, that 
name has been given to the ghosts or spectres 
which superstition believes to hover around the 
graves of the dead. Some call them Lemures. 
Servius in Virg. Aen. 5, v. 64. 1. 6, v. 152. 
Laiymna, a town of Boeotia, where Bacchus 

had a temple and a statue. Another in Caxia. 

Strab. 9 & 16. — Mela, 1, c. 16. 1. 2, c. 3. 
Larysium, a mountain of Laconia. Pans. 3, 
c. 22. 

Lassia, an ancient name of Andros. 

Lassus, or Lasus, a dithyrambic poet, bom 
at Hermione, in Peloponnesus, about 500 years 
before Christ, and reckoned among the wise men 
of Greece by some. He is particularly known by 
the answer he gave to a man who asked him 
what could best render life pleasant and com- 
fortable ? “ Experience.” He was acquainted 

with music. Some fragments of his poetry are 
to be found in Athenaeus. He wrote an ode upon 
the Centaurs, and a hymn to Demeter, without 
inserting the letter S in the composition. Aiken. 
10. 

LasthSnes, a governor of Olynthus, corrupted! 
by Philip king of Macedonia. A. Cretan dema- 

gogue, conquered by Metellus the Roman general, 

A cruel minister at the court of the Seleu- 

cidae, kings of Syria. 

LusthSnia, a woman who disguised herself to 
go and hear Plato’s lectures. Diog, 

Lat&gus, a king of Pontus, who assisted Aeetes 
against the Argonauts, and was killed by 
Darapes. Place. 5, v. 584. One of the com- 

panions of Aeneas, killed by Mezeutius. Virg. 
Aen. 10, V. 697- 

Lateriinus Plautus, a Roman consul elect, 
A.D. 65. A conspiracy with Piso against the 
emperor Nero proved fatal to him. He was led 
to execution, where he refused to confess the 
associates of the conspiracy, and did not even 
frown at the executioner who was as guilty as 
himself ; but when a first blow could not sever 
his head from his body, he looked at the execu- 
tioner, and, shaking his head, he returned it to 
the hatchet with the greatest composure, and it 
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was cut off. There exists aow a celebrated palace 
at Rome which derives its name from its ancient 
possessors the Laterani. 

LatSrium, the viUa of Q. Cicero at Arpinum, 
near the Liris. Cic. ad Attic, 10, ep. 1. 1 . 4, cp, 7. 
Ad fr. 3, ep. i.—PUn. 15, c. 15. 

Lati&lis, a surname of Jupiter, who was wor- 
shipped by the inhabitants of Latium upon 
mouiLt Albanus at stated times. The festivals, 
which w-ere first instituted by Tarquin the 
Proud, lasted 15 days. Liv. 21. Vid. Feriae 
LatSnae. 

Lafed, the inhabitants of Latium. Vid, 

Latium. 

Latinns, a son of Faunus by Marica, long of 
the Aborigines in Italy, who from him were called 
Latini. He married Amata, by whom he had a 
son and a daughter. The son died in his infancy, 
and the daughter, called Lavinia, was secretly 
promised in marriage by her mother to Tumus 
king of the Rutuli, one of her most powerful 
admirers. The gods opposed this union, and the 
oracles declared that Lavinia must become the 
wife of a foreign prince. The arrival of Aeneas 
in Italy seemed favourable to this prediction, 
Latinus, by offering his daughter to the foreign 
prince, and making him his friend and ally, 
seemed to have fulfilled the commands of the 
oracle. Tumus, however, disapproved of the 
conduct of Latinus ; he claimed Lavinia as his 
lawful wife, and prepared to support his cause 
by arms. Aeneas took up arms in his own 
defence, and Latium was the seat of the war. 
^ter mutual losses it was agreed that the quarrel 
should be decided by the two rivals, and Latinus 
promised his daughter to the conqueror. Aeneas 
obtained the victoiy and married Lavinia. 
Latinus soon after died, and was succeeded by 
his son-in-law- Virg, Aen. 9, &c. — Ovid. Met. 
13, &c. Fast. 2, &c. — Dionys. Hal. i, c. 13. — 

Liv. I, c. I, &c. — Justin. 43, c. i. A son of 

Aeneas Sylvius, sumamed also Sylvius. He was 
the fifth king of the Latins, and succeeded his 
father. He was father of Alba his successor. 

Dionys. i, c. 15. — Liv, 2, c. 3. A son of 

Ulysses and Circe also bore this name. 

Latinus Latiaris, a celebrated informer, &c. 
Tacit. 

Lfitium, a country of Italy near the river 
Tiber. It was originally very circumscribed, ex- 
tending only from the Tiber to Circeii, but 
afterwards it comprehended the territories of the 
Volsci, Aequi, Hemici, Ausones, Umbri, and 
Rutuli. Hie first inhabitants were called Abori- 
gines, and received the name of Latini from 
Latinus their king. According to others the 
word is derived from lateo, to conceal, because 
Saturn concealed himself there when fleeing the 
resentment of his son Jupiter. Laurentium was 
the capital of the country in the reign of Latinus, 
Lavinium under Aeneas, and Alba under Asca- 
nius. Vid. Alba. The Latins, though originally 
known only among their neighbours, soon rose 
in consequence of Romulus having founded 
the city of Rome in their country. Virg. Aen. 
7 , V. 38. 1 . 8, V. 322. — Strab. 5. — Dionys. Hal. — 
Justin. 20, c. I. — Plut. in Romul. — Plin. 3, c. 12. 
— TclcU. Ann. 4, c. 5. 

Latins, a surname of Jupiter at Rome. Siat. 5 
Sylv. 2, V. 392. 

Latinus, a moimtain of Caria near Miletus. It 
is famous for the residence of Endymion, whom 
Diana regularly visited in the night, whence he 


is often called Laimius Heros. Vid. Endymion. 
Mela, I, c. 17. — Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 299. Art. Am. 
3, v. 83. — Plin. 5, c. 29. — Strab. 14. — Cic, i 
Tusc. 28. 

Latobius, the god of health among the Corin- 
thians. 

Latobrigl, a people of Belgic Gaul. 

Latdis, a name of Diana, as being the daughter 
of Latona. A country house near Ephesus. 

Latomiae. Vid. Latumiae. 

Latdna, the Greek Leto, a daughter of Coeus 
the Titan and Phoebe, or, according to Homer, 
of Saturn. She was admired for her beauty, and 
celebrated for the favours which she granted to 
Jupiter. Juno, always jealous of her husband’s 
amours, made Latona the object of her ven- 
geance, and sent the serpent Python to disturb 
her peace and persecute her. Latona wandered 
from place to place in the time of her pregnancy, 
continually alarmed for fear of Python. She was 
driven from heaven, and Terra, influenced by 
Juno, refused to give her a place where she 
might find rest and bring forth. Neptune, moved 
with compassion, struck with his trident, and 
made immovable the island of Delos which 
before wandered in the Aegean, and appeared 
sometimes above, and sometimes below, the sur- 
face of the sea. Latona, changed into a quail by 
Jupiter, came to Delos, where she resumed her 
original shape, and gave birth to Apollo and 
Diana, leaning against a palm tree or an olive. 
Her repose was of short duration. Juno dis- 
covered the place of her retreat, and obliged her 
to fly from Delos. She wandered over the 
greatest part of the world, and in Caria, where 
her fatigue compelled her to stop, she was in- 
sulted and ridiculed by peasants of whom she 
asked for water, while they were weeding a marsh. 
Their refusal and insolence provoked her, and she 
entreated Jupiter to punish their barbarity. They 
were all changed into frogs. She was exposed to 
repeated insults by Niobe, who boasted herself 
greater than the mother of Apollo and Diana, 
and ridiculed the presents winch the piety of 
her neighbours had offered to Latona. Vid. 
Niobe. Her beauty proved fatal to the giant 
Tit5u:s, whom ApoUo and Diana put to death. 
Vid. Tityus. At last Latona, though persecuted 
and exposed to the resentment of Juno, became 
a powerful deity, and saw her children receive 
divine honours. Her worship was generally 
established where her children received adora- 
tion, particularly at Argos, Delos, «&:c., where she 
had temples. She had an oracle in EgjTpt, cele- 
brated for the true, decisive answers which it 
gave. Diod. 5. — Herodot. 2, c. 155. — Pans. 2 & 
3* — Homer. II. 21. Hym. in Ap. & Dian . — 
Hesiod. Theog. — Apollod. 3, c. 5 & 10. — Ovid. 
Met. 6, V. 160. — Hy gin. fab. 140. 

Latopdlls, a city of Egypt. Strab. 

Latous, a name given to Apollo, as son of 
Latona. Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 9. 

Latreus, one of the Centaurs, who, after killing 
Halesus, was himself slain by Caeneus. Ovid. 
Met. 12, V. 463. 

I/auddmla, a daughter of Alexander king of 
Epirus, and Olympias daughter of Pyrrhus, killed 
in a temple of Diana by the enraged populace. 

Justin. 28, c. 3. ^The wife of Protesilaus. Vid. 

Laodamia. 

LaucUce. Vid, Laodice. 

Laufella, a wanton woman, &c. Juv. 6, v. 319. 

Laura, a place near Alexandria in Egypt. 
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Laureacum, a town at the confluence of the 
Ems and the Danube, now Lorch. 

LaurentSlla, certain festivals celebrated at 
Rome in honour of Lauren tia, on the last day of 
April and December 23rd. They became, in pro- 
cess of time, part of the Saturnalia. Ovid. Fast. 
3, V. 57. , , 

Laurentes agri, the country m the neigh- 
bourhood of Laurentium. Tibul, 2, el. 5, v. 41. 
Laurentia. Vid. Acca. 

Laiirentlni, the inhabitants of Latium. They 
received this name from the great number of 
laurels which grew in the country. King Latinus 
found one of uncommon size and beauty, when 
he was going to build a temple to Apollo, 
and the tree was consecrated to the god, and 
preserved with the most religious ceremonies. 
Virg. Aen. 7, v. 59. 

Laurentiuim, now Pcderno, the capital of the 
kingdom of Latium in the reign of Latinus. It 
is on the sea coast, east of the Tiber. Vid. 
Laurentini. Strab. 5. — Mela^ 2, c. 4. — Liv. i, 
c. I. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 171. 

Laurentiiis, belonging to Laurentium or La- 
tium. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 709. 

Laurion, a place of Attica, where were gold 
mines, from which the Athenians drew consider- 
able revenues, and with which they built their 
fleets by the advice of Themistocles. These 
mines failed before the age of Strabo. Thucyd. 
2. — Paus. I, c. I. — Strab. 9. 

Lauron, a town of Spain, where Pompey^s son 
was conquered by Caesar’s army. 

Laus, now Laino^ a town on the river of the 
same name, which forms the southern boundary 
of Lucania. Strab. 6. 

Laiis Pompeia, a town of Italy, founded by 
a colony sent thither by Pompey. 

Lausus, a son of Numitor and brother of Ilia. 
He was put to death by his uncle Amulius, who 
usurped his father’s throne. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 54. 

A son of Mezentius king of the Tyrrhenians, 

killed by Aeneas in the war which his father and 
Tumus made against the Trojans. Virg. Aen. 7, 
V. 649. 1. 10, v. 426, &c. 

Lautium, a city of Latium. 

Lautumiae, or Latomlae, a prison at Syra- 
cuse, cut out of the solid rock by Dion3rsius, and 
now converted into a subterranean garden filled 
with numerous shrubs, flouris^g in luxuriant 
variety. Cic. Ver. 5, c. 27. — Liv. 26, v. 27. L 32, 
c. 26. 

Lavema, the goddess of thieves and dishonest 
persons at Rome. She not only presided over 
robbers, called from her Laverniones, but she 
protected such as deceived others or performed 
their secret machinations in obscurity and silence. 
Her worship was very popular, and the Romans 
raised her an altar near one of the gates of the 
city, which from that circumstance was called 
the gate of Lavema. She was generally repre- 
sented by a head without a body. Horat. i, ep. 
16, V. 60. — Varro de L. L. 4. A place men- 

tioned by Plut.j &c. 

Lavernium, a temple of Lavema, near For- 
miae. Cic. 7 Att. 8. 

Laviana, a province of Armenia Minor. 
Lfivinia, a daughter of king Latinus and 
Amata. She was betrothed to her relation king 
Tumus, but because the oracle ordered her father 
to marry her to a foreign prince, she was given 
to Aeneas after the death of Turnus. Vid. 
Latinus. At her husband’s death she was left 


pregnant, and being fearful of the tyranny of 
Ascanius her son-in-law, she fled into the woods, 
where she brought forth a son called Aeneas 
Sylvius. Dionys. Bad. i, — Virg. Aen. 6 & 7. — 
Ovid. Met. 14, v. 507. — Liv. i, c. i. 

Lavinium, or I^vinimi, a town of Italy, built 
by Aeneas, and called by that name in honour 
of Lavinia, the founder’s wife. It was the capita! 
of Latium during the reign of Aeneas. Virg. 
Aen. I, V. 262. — Sirah. 5. — Dionys. Hal. 1. — Liv. 
I, c. 2. — Justin. 43, c. 2. 

Leades, a son of Astacus, who killed Eteodus. 
Apollod. 

Leaei, a nation of Paeonia, near Macedonia. 
Leaena, an Athenian harlot. Vid. Laena. 
Leander, a youth of Abydos, famous for Ms 

amours with Hero. Vid. Hero. A Milesian 

who wrote a historical commentary upon Ms 
country. 

Leandre, a daughter of Amyclas, who married 
Areas. Apollod. 

Leandrias, a Lacedaemonian refugee of Thebes, 
who declared, according to an ancient oracle, 
that Sparta would lose the superiority over 
Greece when conquered by the Thebans at 
Leuctra. Diod. 15. 

Leanira, a daughter of Amyclas. Vid. Leandre. 
Learchus, a son of Athamas and Ino, crushed 
to death against a wall by Ms father, in a fit of 
madness. Vid. Athamas. Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 490. 
Lebfidea, now Lioadias, a town of Boeotia, 
near mount Helicon. It received tMs name from 
the mother of Aspledon, and became famous for 
the oracle and cave of Trophonius. No moles 
could live there, according to Pliny. Strab. 9.— 
Plin. 16, c. 36. — Paus. 9, c. 59. 

LebSdus, or LebSdos, a town of Ionia, at the 
north of Colophon, where festivals were yearly 
observed in honour of Bacchus, and where Tro- 
phonius had a cave and a temple. Lysimachus 
destroyed it, and carried part of the inhabitants 
to Ephesus. It had been founded by an Athenian 
colony, under one of the sons of Codrus. Strab. 
14. — Horat. I, ep. ii, v. 7. — Herodot. i, c. 142. — 
Cic. I Div. 33. 

Lebena, a commercial town of Crete, with a 
temple sacred to Aesculapius. Paus. 2, c. 26. 
L^bintbos,' or Lebyntbos, an island in the 
Aegean sea, near Patmos. Strab. 10. — Mela, 2, 
c. 7. — Ovid. Met. 8, v. 222. 

Lechaeum, now Pelago, a port of Corinth in 
the bay of Corinth. Slot. Theb. 2, v. 381. — Liv. 
32, c. 23. 

Lectum, a promontory, now cape Baba, separ- 
ating Troas from Aeolia. Liv. 37, c. 37* 
Lec3d:hus, a town of Euboea. 

Leda, a daughter of king Thespius and Eury- 
themis, who married Tyndarus king of Sparta. 
She was seen bathing in the river Eurotas by 
Jupiter, when she was some few da5rs advanced 
in her pregnancy, and the god, struck with her 
beauty, resolved to deceive her. He persuaded 
Venus to chamge herself into an eagle, while he 
assumed the form of a swan, and, after this 
metamorphosis, Jupiter, as if fearful of the tyran- 
nical cruelty of the bird of prey, fled through the 
air into the arms of Leda, who \^lingly sheltered 
the trembling swan from the assaults of the 
superior enemy. The caresses with wMch the 
naked Leda received the swan, enabled Jupiter 
to avail himself of his situation, and nine months 
sifter tMs adventure the wife of Tyndarus 
brought forth two eggs, from one of which sprang 
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Pollux and Helena, and from the other Castor and 
Clytemnestra. The two former were deemed the 
ofispring of Jupiter, and the others claimed 
Tyndams for their father- Some mythologists 
attrihnte this amour to Nemesis, and not to 
Leda ; and they further mention that Leda was 
entrusted with the education of the children 
which sprang from the eggs brought forth by 
Nemesis. Vid, Helena. To reconcile this diver- 
sity of opinions, others maintain that Leda re- 
ceived the name of Nemesis after death. Homer 
and Hesiod make no mention of the meta- 
morphosis of Jupiter into a swan, whence some 
have imagined that the fable was unknown to 
these two ancient poets, and probably invented 
since their age. Apollod. i, c, 8. 1 . 3, c, 10.; — 
Ovid, Met, 6, V. 109- — Hesiod. 17, v. 55. — Hygin. 
fab. 77. — Isocr. in Hel. — Homer. Od. ii. — Eurip. 

in Hel. A famous dancer in the age of Juvenal, 

6, V. 63. 

Ledaea, an epithet given to Hermione, &c., as 
related to Leda. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 328. 

Ledus, now Lez, a river of Gaul, near the 
modem Montpellier. Mela, 2, c. 5. 

I^gio, a corps of soldiers in the Roman 
armies, whose numbers were different at different 
times. The legion under Romulus consisted of 
3000 foot and 300 horse, and was soon after aug- 
mented to 4.000, after the admission of the 
Sabines into the city. When Hannibal was in 
Italy it consisted of 5000 soldiers, and afterwards 
it decreased to 4000, or 4500. Marius made it 
consist of 6200, besides 700 horse. This was the 
period of its greatness in numbers. Livy speaks 
of 10, and even 18, legions kept at Rome. During 
the consular government it was usual to levy and 
equip four legions, which were divided between 
the two consuls. This number was, however, 
often increased, as time and occasion required. 
.-Augustus maintained a standing army of 23 or 
25 legions, and this number was seldom dimin- 
ished. In the reign of Tiberius there were 
27 legions, and the peace establishment of 
Hadrian maintained no less than 30 of these 
formidable brigades. They were distributed 
over the Roman empire, and their stations were 
settled and permanent. The peace of Britain 
was protected by three legions ; 16 were sta- 
tioned on the banks of the Rhine and Danube, 
viz. two in Lower and three in Upper Germany ; 
one in Noricum, one in Rhaetia, three in Moesia, 
four in Pannonia, and two in Dacia. Eight were 
stationed on the Euphrates, six of which re- 
mained in Syria, and two in Cappadocia ; while 
the remote provinces of Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain were guarded each by a single legion. 
Besides these the tranquillity of Rome was pre- 
served by 20,000 soldiers, who, xmder the titles 
of city cohorts and of praetorian guards, watched 
over the safety of the monarch and of the capital. 
The legions were distinguished by different ap- 
pellations, and generally borrowed their name 
from the order in which they were first raised, 
as prima, secunda, teriia, quarta, &c. Besides 
this distinction, another more expressive was 
generally added, as from the name of the emperor 
who embodied them, as Augusta, Claudiana, 
Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, Antoniana, &c. ; 
firom the provinces or quarters where they were 
stationed, as Britannica, Cyrenaica, Gallica, &c. ; 
fctim provinces which had been subdued by 
their vajiour, as Parihica, Scythica, Arabica, 
f^icana, &c : from the names of the deities 


whom their generals particularly worshipped, as 
Minervia, ApoUinaris, &c. ; or from more trifling 
accidents, as Martia, Fulminatrix, Rapax, Ad- 
jutrix, Alauda. Each legion was divided into 
ten cohorts, each cohort into three manipuU, and 
every manipulus into two centuries or ordines. 
The chief commander of the legion was called 
legatus. The standards borne by the legions were 
various. In the first ages of Rome a wolf was 
the standard, in honour of Romulus ; after that 
a hog, because that animal was generally sacri- 
ficed at the conclusion of a treaty, and therefore 
it indicated that war is undertaken for the 
obtaining of peace. A minotaur was sometimes 
the standard, to intimate the secrecy with which 
the general was to act, in commemoration of the 
labyrinth. Sometimes a horse or boar was used, 
till the age of Marius, who changed all these for 
the eagle, being a representation of that bird in 
silver, holding sometimes a thunderbolt in its 
claws. The Roman eagle ever after remained in 
use, though Trajan made use of the dragon. 

Leitus, or Letus, a commander of the Boeotians 
at the siege of Troy. He was saved from the 
victorious hand of Hector and from death by 

Idomeneus. Homer. II. 2, 6 & 17. One of the 

Argonauts, son of Alector. Apollod. 2, c. 9. 

Lelaps, a dog that never failed to seize and 
conquer whatever animal it was ordered to pur- 
sue. It was given to Procris by Diana, and 
Procris reconciled herself to her husband by 
presenting him with that valuable gift. Accord- 
ing to some, Procris had received it from Minos, 
as a reward for the dangerous wounds of which 
she had cured him. Hygin. fab. 128. — Ovid. Met. 

7, V. 771. — Paus. 9, c. 19. One of Actaeon*s 

dogs. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 21 1. 

Lelegeis, a name applied to Miletus, because 
once possessed by the Leleges. Plin. 5, c. 29. 

L 41 ^ges, a wandering people, composed of 
different unconnected nations. They were origin- 
ally inhabitants of Caria, and went to the Trojan 
war with Altes their king. Achilles plundered 
their country, and obliged them to retire to the 
neighbourhood of Halicarnassus, where they 
fixed their habitation. The inhabitants of 
Laconia and Megara bore the name for some 
time from Lelex, one of their kings. Strab. 7 & 

8. — Homer. II. 21, v, 85. — Plin. 4, c. 7. 1 . 5, c. 30. 
— Virg. Aen. 8, v. 725. — Patts. 3, c. i. 

Lelex, an Egyptian, who came with a colony 
to Megara, where he reigned about 200 years 
before the Trojan war. His subjects were called 
from him Leleges, and the place Lelegeia moenia. 

Paus. 3, c, I. A Greek, who was the first king 

of Laconia in Peloponnesus. His subjects were 
also called Leleges, and the country where he 
reigned Lelegia. Id. 

Lemanis, a place in Britain, where Caesar is 
supposed to have first landed, and therefore 
placed by some at Lympne in Kent. 

Lemannus, a lake in the country of the 
Allobroges, through which the Rhone flows by 
Geneva. It is now called the lake of Geneva or 
Lausanne. Lucan, i, v. 396. — Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Lemnos, an island in the Aegean sea between 
Tenedos, Imbros, and Samothrace. It was sacred 
to Vulcan, called Lemnius pater, who fell there 
when kicked down from heaven by Jupiter. Vid 
Vulcanus. It was celebrated for two horrible 
massacres ; that of the Lemnian women murder- 
ing their husbands [Vid. Hypsipyle], and that of 
the Lemnians, or Pelasgi, in killing all the chib 
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dren they had had by some Athenian womeii, 
whom they had carried away to become their i 
wives. These two acts of cruelty have given rise ■ 
to the proverb of Lemnian actions, which is ' 
applied to all barbarous and inhuman deeds. 1 
The first inhabitants of Lemnos were the Pelasgi, i 
or rather the Thracians, who were murdered by ^ 
their wives. After them came the children of the 
Lemnian wndows by the Argonauts, whose de- 
scendants were at last expelled by the Pelasgi, 
about 1100 years before the Christian era. 
Lemnos is about 112 miles in circumference, 
according to Pliny, w’-ho says that it is often 
shadowed by mount Athos, though at the 
distance of 87 miles. It has been called Hyp- 
sipyle, from queen Hypsipyle. It is famous for 
a certain kind of earth or chalk, called itfira 
Lemnia or terra sigillata, from the seal or impres- 
sion which it can bear. As the inhabitants were 
blacksmiths, the poets have taken occasion to 
fix the forges of Vulcan in that island, and to 
consecrate the whole country to his divinity. 
Lemnos is also celebrated for a labyrinth, which, 
according to some traditions, surpassed those of 
Crete and Egypt. Some remains of it were still 
visible in the age of Pliny. The island of Lemnos, 
now called Stalimene, was reduced under the 
power of Athens by Miltiades, and the Carians, 
who then inhabited it, w'ere obliged to emigrate. 
Virg. Aen. 8, v. 454. — Homer. II. i, v. 593. — 
C. Nep. in Milt. — Strah. i, 2, & 7- — Herodot. 6, 
c. 140. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Apollon. 1, Arg. — Place. 
2, v. 78. — Ovid. Art. Am. 3, v. 672. — Stat. 3 
Theb. 274. 

Lemovices, a people of Gaul, in the modem 
Limousin and Limoges. Caes. Bell. G. 7, 4. 

Lemovii, a nation of Germany. Tacit, de 
Germ. 

L^m^res. The ancients supposed that men^s 
souls after death wandered all over the world 
and disturbed the peace of its inhabitants. The 
good spirits were called Lares familiares, and the 
evil ones were known by the name of Larvae, or 
Lemures. They terrified the good, and continu- 
ally haunted the wicked and impious ; and the 
Romans had the custom of celebrating festival 
in their honour, called Lemuria, or Lemuralia, in 
the month of May. They were first instituted by 
Romulus to appease the ghost of his brother 
Remus, from whom they were called Remuria, 
and, by corruption, Lemuria. These solemnities 
continued three nights, during which the temples 
of the gods were shut and marriages were pro- 
hibited. It was usual for the people to throw 
black beans on the graves of the deceased, or to 
bum them, as the smell was supposed to be 
insupportable to them. They also muttered 
magical words, and, by beating kettles and 
drums, they believed that the ghosts would 
depart and no longer come to terrify their rela- 
tions upon earth. Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 421, &c. — 
Horat. 2, ep. 2, v. 209. — Persius, 5, v. 185. 

Lemuria, or LSmtlraiia. Vid. Lemures. 

Lenaeus, a surname of Bacchus, from Xyjvos, a 
wine-press. There was a festival called Lenaea, 
celebrated in his honour, in which the ceremonies 
observed at the other festivals of the god chiefly 
prevailed. There were, besides, poetical conten- 
tions, &c. Paus. — Virg. G. 2, v. 4. Aen. 4, 
V. 207. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 14. A learned gram- 

marian, ordered by Pompey to translate into 
Latin some of the physical manuscripts of Mithri* 
dates king of Pontus. 


Lenttklus, a celebrated family at Rome, which 
produced many great men in the commonwealth. 
The most illustrious were L. Com. Lentulus, a 
consul, A.U.C. 427, who dispersed some robbers 

who infested Umbria. Batiatus Lentulus, a 

man who trained some gladiators at Capua, 
who escaped from his school. — Corn. Lentulus, 
sumamed Sura. He joined in Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, and assisted in corrupting the Allo- 
broges. He was convicted in full senate by 
Cicero, and put in prison and afterwards exe- 
cuted. A consul who triumphed over the 

Samnites. Cn. Lentulus, sumamed Gaetulicus, 

-was made consul A.D. 26, and was some time 
after put to death by Tiberius, who was jealous 
of his great popularity. He wrote a history men- 
tioned by Suetonius, and also attempted poetry. 

L. Lentulus, a friend of Pompey, put to 

death in Africa. P. Corn. Lentulus, a praetor, 

defeated by the rebellious slaves in Sicily. 

Lentulus Spinther, a senator, kindly used by 

J. Caesar, &c. A tribune at the battle of 

Cannae. ^P. Lentulus, a friend of Brutus, 

mentioned by Cicero [de Oral, i, c. 48) as a great 

and consummate statesman. Besides these, 

there are a few others, whose name is only men- 
tioned in history, and whose life was not marked 
by any uncommon event. The consulship was 
in the family of the Lentuli in the years of Rome 
427, 479, 517, 518, 553, 555, 598, &c. Tacit, 
Ann. — Liv. — Flor. — Phn. — Plut. — Eutrop. 

Leo, a native of Byzantium, who flourished 350 
years before the Christian era. His philosophical 
and political talents endeared him to his country- 
men, and he was always sent upon every im- 
portant occasion as ambassador to Athens, or to 
the court of Philip king of Macedonia. ^ This 
monarch, well acquainted with the abilities of 
Leo, was sensible that his views and claims to 
Byzantium would never succeed while it was 
protected by the vigilance of such a patriotic 
citizen. To remove him he had recourse to arti- 
fice and perfidy. A letter was forged, in which 
Leo made solemn promises of betraying his 
country to the king of Macedonia for money. 
This was no sooner known than the people ran 
enraged to the house of Leo, and the philosopher, 
to avoid their fury, and without attempting his 
justification, strangled himself. He had written 
some treatises upon physic, and also the history 
of his country, and the wars of Philip in seven 

books, which have been lost. PluL A 

Corinthian at Syracuse, &c. A king of 

Sparta. ^A son of Eurycrates. Athen. 12. — 

Philostr. An emperor of the east, sumamed 

the Thracian. He reigned 17 years, and died 
A.D. 474, being succeeded by Leo II. for 10 
months, and afterwards by Zeno. 

Leocorion, a monument and temple erected 
by the Athenians to Pasithea, Theope, and 
Eubele, daughters of Leos, who immolated them- 
selves when an oracle had ordered that, to stop 
the raging pestilence, some of the blood of the 
citizens must be shed. Aelian. 12, c. 28. — Cic. 
N. D. 3, c. 19. 

Leoc^tes, an Athenian general who flourished 
460 B.C. Diod. II. 

Leod&mas, a son of Eteocles, one of the seven 
Theban chiefs who defended the city against the 
Argives. He killed Aegialeus, and was himself 

killed by Alcmaeon. A son of Hector and 

Andromache. Dictys Cret. 

Leoddeus, one of the Argonauts. Place. 
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Le^^dras, an Athenian debauchee, who main- in-law, and afterwards re-established. A pre- 

talned the courtesan Myrrhina. ceptor to Alexander the Great. ^A friend oj 

Le^n, a Hng of Sparta. Herodot. 7, c. 204. Parmenio, appointed commander, by Alexander, 

town of Sicily, near Syracuse. Liv, 24, c. 25. of the soldiers who lamented the death of Par- 

Leon&tns, one of Alexander’s generals. Has menio, and who formed a separate cohort. 

father’s name was Emms. He distinguished him- Curt. 7, c. 2. K learned man of Rhodes, 

in Alexander’s conquest of Asia, and once greatly commended by Strabo, &c. 
saved the king’s life in a dangerous battle. After Leontiuin, or Leontini, a town of Sicily, 
the death of Alexander, at the general division about five miles distant from the sea-shore. It 
of the provinces, he received for his portion that was built by a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, 
part of Phrygia which borders on the Hellespont, and was, according to some accounts, once the 
He was empowered by Perdiccas to assist habitation of the Laestrygones, for which reason 
Euznenes in making himself master of the pro- the neighbouring fields are often called Laestry- 
vince of Cappadocia, which had been allotted to gonii campi. The country was extremely fniitfiil, 
him. Like the rest of the generals of Alexander, whence Cicero calls it the grand magazine of 
he was ambitious of power and dominion. He Sicily. The wine which it produced was the best 
aspired to the sovereignty of Macedonia, and of the island. The people of Leontium implored 
secretly communicated to Eumenes the different the assistance of the Athenians against the Syra- 
plans he meant to pursue to execute his designs, ciisans, 427 B.C. Thucyd. 6. — Polyb. 7. — Ovid. 
He passed from Asia into Europe to assist Anti- Fast. 4, v. 467. — Hal. 14, v. 126. — Cic. in Verr. 5. 
pater against the Athenians, and was killed in a Leontium, a celebrated courtesan of Athens, 
battle which was fought soon after his arrival, who studied philosophy under Epicurus, and 
Historians have mentioned, as an instance of the became one of his most renowned pupils. Metro- 
luxury of Leonatus, that he employed a number dorus shared her favours in the most unbounded 
of camels to procure some earth from Egjqjt to manner, and by him she had a son, to whom 
wT^tle upon, as, in his opinion, it seemed better Epicurus was so partial that he recommended 
calculated for that purpose. Plut. in Alex. — him to his executors on his death-bed. Leontium 
Curt. 3, c. 12. I. 6, c. 8. — Justin. 13, c. 2. — Diod. not only professed herself a warm admirer and 

18.— C. Nep. in Eum. A Macedonian with follower of the doctrines of Epicurus, but she 

Pyrrhus in Italy against the Romans. even wrote a book in support of them against 

Leonidas, a celebrated king of Lacedaemon, Theophrastus. This book was valuable, if we 
of the family of the Eurysthenidae, sent by ^ believe the testimony and criticism of Cicero, 
countrymen to oppose Xerxes long of Persia, who praised the purity and elegance of its style, 
who had invaded Greece with about five millions and the truly Attic turn of the expressions, 
of men. He was offered the kingdom of Greece Leontium had also a daughter called Danae, 
by the enemy, if he would not oppose his views ; who married Sophron. Cic. de Nat. D. i, c. 33. 
but Leonidas heard the proposal with indigna- Leontoceph&lus, a strongly fortified city of 
tion, and observed that he preferred death for Phrygia. Plut. 

his country to an unjust though extensive Leonton, or Leontopdlis, a town of Egypt 

dominion over it. Before the engagement where lions were worshipped. Aelian. H. An. 

Leonidas exhorted his soldiers, and told them 12, c. 7. — Plin. 5, c. 10. 

all to dine heartily, as they were to sup in the I^ontycMdes. Vid. Leotychides. 

realms of Pluto. The battle was fought at Leos, a son of Orpheus, who immolated his 

Thermopylae, and the 300 Spartans, who alone three daughters for the good of Athens. Vid. 

had refused to abandon the scene of action, with- Leocorion, 

stood the enemy with such vigour that they LeosthSnes, an Athenian general, who, after 
were obliged to retire wearied and conquered Alexander’s death, drove Antipater to Thessaly, 
during three successive days, till Ephialtes, a where he besieged him in the town of Lamia. 
Trachonian, had the perfidy to conduct a detach- The success which for a while attended his arms 
ment of Persians by a secret path up the moun- was soon changed by a fatal blow, which he 
tains, whence they suddenly fell upon the rear received from a stone thrown by the besieged, 
of the Spartans, and crushed them to pieces. 323 B.C. The death of Leosthenes was followed 
Only one escaped of the 300 ; he returned home, by the total defeat of the Athenian forces. The 
where he was treated with insult and reproaches, funeral oration over his body was pronounced at 
for flying inglqriously from a battle in which his Athens by Hyperides, in the absence of Demos- 
brave companions, with their royal leader, had thenes, who had been lately banished for taking 
perished. This celebrated battle, which hap- a bribe from Harpalus. Vid. Lamiacum. Diod. 

pened 480 years before the Christian era, taught 17 & 18. — Strab.g. ^Another general of Athens, 

the Greeks to despise the number of the Persians, condemned on account of the ill success which 
and to rely upon their own strength and in- attended his arms against Peparethos. 
trepidity. Temples were raised to the fallen hero, Leotychides, a king of Sparta, son of Menares, 
and festivals, called Leonidea, yearly celebrated of the family of the Proclidae. He was set over 
at Sparta, in which free-bom youths contended, the Grecian fleet, and, by his courage and valour, 
Leonidas, as he departed for the battle from he put an end to the Persian war at the famous 
Lacedaemon, gave no other injunction to his battle of Mycale. It is said that he cheered the 
wife but, after his death, to marry a man of spirits of his fellow-soldiers at Mycale, who were 
virtue and honour, to raise from her children anxious for their countrymen in Greece, by 
deserving of the name and greatness of her first raising a report that a battle had been fought at 
husband. Herodot. 7> c. 120, &c. — C, Nep. in Plataea, in which the barbarians had been de- 
Them . — Justin. z.—Val. Max. i,.c. 6.—Paus. 3, feated. This succeeded, and though the informa- 

c. 4. — Plut. in Lyc. & Cleom. A king of Sparta tion was premature, yet a battle was fought at 

after Areus II., 257 years before Christ. He was Plataea, in which the Greeks obtained the victory 
driven from his kingdom by Cleombrotus his son- the same day that the Persian fleet was destroyed 
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at Mycale. Leotychides was accused of a capital 
crime by tbe Ephori, and, to avoid the punish- 
ment which his guilt seemed to deservu, he fled 
to the temple of Minerva at Tegea, where he 
perished, 469 B.C., after a reign of 22 vears. He 
was succeeded by his grandson Archidamus. 

Pans. 3, c. 7 & S.^Diod. ii. A son of Agis 

king of Sparta by Timaea. The legitimacy of his 
birth was disputed by some, and it was generally 
believed that he was the son of Alcibiades. He i 
was prevented from ascending the throne of 
Sparta by Lysander, though Agis had declared 
him upon his death-bed his lawful son and heir, 
and Agesilaus was appointed in his place. C. 
Nep. in Ages. — Plut. — Pans. 3, c. 8. 

Lephyrium, a city of Cilicia. 

Lepida, a noble woman, accused of attempts to 
poison her husband, from whom she had been 
separated for twenty years. She was condemned 

under Tiberius. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 22. A 

woman who married Scipio. ^Domitia, a 

daughter of Drusus and Antonia. She is de- 
scribed by Tacitus as a common prostitute, 
infamous in her manners, violent in her temper, 

and ^et celebrated for her beauty. Tacit. 

A wife of Galba the emperor. A wife of 

Cassius, &c. 

Lepidus, M. Aemilius, a Roman, celebrated 
as being one of the triumvirs with Augustus and 
Antony. He was of an illustrious family, and, 
like the rest of his contemporaries, he was re- 
markable for his ambition, to which were added 
a narrowness of mind, and a great deficiencv of 
military abilities. He was sent against Caesar’s 
murderers, and some time after, he leagued with 
M. Antony, who had gained the heart of his 
soldiers by artifice, and that of their commander 
by his address. When his influence and power 
among the soldiers had made him one of the 
triumvirs, he showed his cruelty, like his col- 
leagues, by his proscriptions, and even suffered 
his own brother to be sacrificed to the dagger of 
the triumvirate. He received Africa as Ms por- 
tion in the division of the empire ; but his 
indolence soon rendered him despicable in the 
eyes of Ms soldiers and of Ms colleagues; and 
Octavian, who was well acquainted with the 
unpopularity of Lepidus, went to Ms camp and 
obliged him to resign the power to which he was 
entitled as being a triumvir. Aiter this degrading 
event, he sank into obscurity, and retired to 
Cerceii, a small town on the coast of Latium, 
where he ended his days in peace, 13 B.C., and 
where he was forgotten as soon as out of power. 

Appian. — Plut. in Aug. — Flor. 4, c. 6 &: 7. A 

Roman consul, sent to be the guardian of young 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, whom Ms father had left to 
the care of the Roman people. Tacit. Ann. 2, 

c. 67. — Justin. 30, c. 3. ^A son of Julia the 

granddaughter of Augustus. He was intended 
by Caius as Ms successor in the Roman empire. 
He committed adultery with Agrippina when 

young. Dion. 59. An orator mentioned by 

Cicero in Brut. A censor, A.U.C. 734- 

Leplnus, a mountain of Italy. Colum. 10. 
Lepontii, a people at the source of the Rhine. 
Plin. 3, c. 20. 

Lepreos, a son of Pyrgeus, who built a town in 
Elis, wMch he called after his own name. He 
laid a wager that he would eat as much as Her- 
cules ; upon wMch he killed an ox and ate it 
up. He afterwards challenged Hercules to a 
trial of strength, and was killed. Paus. 5, c. 5. 


Xieprinm, or Lepreos, a town of Elis. Cic. 6 
Att. 2. — Plin. 4, c- 5. 

Leptines, a general of Demetrius, who ordered 
Cn. Octavius, one of the Roman ambassadors, to 

be put to death. A son of Hermocrates of 

Syracuse, brother of Dionysius. He was sent by 
his _ brother against the Carthaginians, and ex- 
perienced so much success that he sank 50 of 
their ships. He was afterwards defeated by 
Mago, and banished by Dionysius. He always 
continued a faithful friend to the interests of his 
brother, though naturally an avowed enemy to 
tyranny and oppression. He was killed in a 

battle with the Carthaginians. Diod. 15. ^A 

famous orator at Athens, who endeavoured to 
set the people free from oppressive taxes. He 

was opposed by Demosthenes. A tyrant of 

ApoUonia in Sicily, who surrendered to Timo- 
leon. Diod. 16. 

Leptis, the name of two cities of Africa, one of 
wMch, called Majors now hebida, was near the 
Syrtes, and had been built by a Tyrian or 
Sidonian colony. The other, called Minor, now 
Lemta, was about 18 Roman miles from Adni- 
metum. It paid every day a talent to the 
republic of Carthage, by way of tribute. Lucan. 
2, V. 251. — Plin. 5, c. 19. — Sallust, in Jug. 77. — 
Mela, I, c. 8. — Strab. 3, v. 256. — Cues. Bell. Civ. 2, 
c. 38. — Cic. 5 Verr. 59. 

L^ia, an island in the Aegean sea, on tbe coast 
of Caria, about 18 miles in circumference, i>eopled 
by a Milesian colony. Its inhabitants were very 
dishonest. Strab. 10. — Herodot. 5, c. 125. 

Le:i^a, or Planasia, a small island in the 
Mediterranean, on the coast of Gaul, at the east 
of the Rhone. Tacit. Ann. 1, c. 3. 

Lerna, a country of Argolis, celebrated for a 
grove and a lake, where, according to the poets, 
the Danaides threw the heads of their murdered 
husbands. It was there also that Hercules killed 
the famous hydra. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 803. 1. 12, 
V. 517. — Strab. 8, — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Ovid. Met. i, 
V. 597—Lucret. $.—Stat. Theb. 4, v. 638.— 

Apollod. 2, c. 15. There was a festival called 

Lernaea, celebrated there in honour of Bacchus, 
Proserpine, and Ceres. The Argives used to carry 
fire to this solemnity from a temple upon moimt 
Crathis, dedicated to Diana. Paus. 

Lero, a small island on the coast of Gaul, called 
also Lerina. 

L-eros. Vid. Leria. 

Lesbos, a large island in the Aegean sea, now 
known by the name of Metelin, 168 miles in 
circumference. It has been variously called 
Aegira, Lasia, Aethiope, and Pelasgia, from the 
Pelasgi, by whom it was fixst peopled, Macaria, 
from Macareus who settled in it, and Lesbos, 
from the son-in-law and successor of Macareus, 
who bore the same name. The cMef towns of 
Lesbos were Methymna and Mytilene. Lesbos 
was originally governed by kings, but it was 
afterwards subjected to the neighbouring powers. 
The wine which it produced was greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, and still is in the same repute 
among the modems. The Lesbians were cele- 
brated among the ancients for their skill in 
music, and their women for their beauty; but 
the general character of the people was so 
debauched and dissipated that the epithet of 
Lesbian was often used to sigmfy debauchery and 
extravagance. Lesbos has given birth to many 
illustrious persons, such as Arion, Terpander, 
&c. The best verses were by way of eminence 
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often called Lesboum carmen^ from Alcaeus and 
Sappho, who distinspiished themselves for their 
poetical compositions, and were also natives of 
the place. Dwd. 5. — Strah. 13. — Virg. G, 2, v. 90. 
— Horat. I, ep, ii. — Herodoi. i, c. 160. 

lesbus, or Lesbos, a son of Lapithas, grand- 
son of Aeolus, who married Methymna daughter 
of Macareus- He succeeded his father-in-law, and 
gave his name to the island over which he reigned. 

Lesches, a Greek poet of Lesbos, who flourished 
600 B.C. Some suppose him to be the author of 
the little Iliad, of which only a few verses remain, 
quoted by Pans. 10, c. 25. 

LestrS^gSnes. Vid. Laestrygones. 

LetSnixm, a town of Propontis, built by the 
Athenians. 

Lethaeus, a river of Lydia, flowing by Magnesia 

into the Maeander. Strab. 10, &c. Another 

of Macedonia, of Crete. 

X^the, one of the rivers of hell, whose waters 
the souls of the dead drank after they had been 
confined for a certain space of time m Tartarus. 
It had the power of making them forget whatever 
they had done, seen, or heard before, as the name 

implies. Lethe is a river of .Africa, near the 

Syrtes, which runs under the ground, and some 
time after rises again, whence the origin of the 

fable of the Lethean streams of oblivion. 

There is also a river of that name in Spain. 

Another in Boeotia, whose w'aters were drunk 
by those who consulted the oracle of Trophonius. 
Lucan. 9, v. 355.— OrtW. Trist. 4, el. 1, v. 47. — 
Virg. G. 4, V. 545. Aen. 6, v. 714. — Ital. i, 
V. 235. 1. 10, V. 555. — Pans. 9, c. S9—^orat. 4, 
od. 7, V. 27. 

Letus, a mountain of Liguria. Liv. 41, c. 18. 

X/euca, a town of the Salentines, near a cape of 

the same name in Italy. Lucan. 5, v. 376. 

town of Ionia, of Crete, of ArgoUs. Strab. 

6, &c. 

X/eucas, or Leucadia, an island of the Ionian 
sea, now called Santa Maura^ near the coast of 
Epirus, famous for a promontory called Leucaie, 
Leucas^ or Leucaies, where desponding lovers 
threw themselves into the sea. Sappho had 
recourse to this leap to free herself from the 
violent passion which she entertained for Phaon. 
The word is derived from Aevxoy, white, on account 
of the whiteness of its rocks, Apollo had a 
temple on the promontory, whence he is often 
called Leucadius. The island was formerly 
joined to the continent by a narrow isthmus, 
which the inhabitants dug through after the 
Peloponnesian war. Ovid. Heroid. 15, v. 171. — 
Strab. 6, &c. — Ital. 15, v. 302. — Virg. Aen. 3, 
V. 274. 1. 8, V. 677. A town of Phoenicia. 

X^ucasion, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c, 25. 

Lreucaspis, a Lycian, one of the companions 
of Aeneas, drowned in the Tyrrhene sea. Virg. 
Aen. 6, v. 334. 

Leucate. Vid. Leucas. 

X/euce, a small island in the Euxine sea, of a 
triangular form, between the mouths of the 
Danube and the Borysthenes. According to the 
poets, the souls of the ancient heroes were placed 
there as in the Elysian fields, where they enjoyed 
perpetual felicity, and reaped the repose to 
which their benevolence to mankind, and their 
exploits during life, seemed to entitle them. 
From that circumstance it has often been called 
the island of the blessed, &c. According to some 
accounts Achilles celebrated there his nuptials 
with Iphigenia, or rather Helen, and shared the 
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pleasures of the place with the spirit of Ajax, 
&c, Strab. 2. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Ammian. 22. — 

Q. Calab. 2, v. 773- One of the Oceanides 

whom Pluto carried into his kingdom. 

X^euci, a people of Gaul, between the Moselle 
and the Maas. Their capital is now called Tout. 

Coes. Bell. G. i, c. 40. Mountains on the west 

of Crete, appeanng at a distance like white 
clouds, whence the name. 

L^ucippe, one of the Oceanides. 

Leucippides, the daughters of Leucippus. 
Vid. Leucippus. 

X^ucippus, a celebrated philosopher of Abdera, 
flourished 470 B.C. He was the first who in- 
vented the famous system of atoms and of a 
vacuum, which was afterwards more fully ex- 
plained by Democritus and Epicurus. Many of 
bis hypotheses have been adopted by the 
modems, with advantage. Diogenes has written 

his life. A brother of Tyndarus king of 

Sparta, who married Philodice daughter of 
Inachus, by whom he had two daughters, 
Hilaira and Phoebe, known by the patronymic 
of Leucippides. They were carried away by 
their cousins Castor and Pollux, as they were 
going to celebrate their nuptials with Lynceus 
and Idas. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 701. — Apollod. 3, 

c. 10, &c. — Paus. 3, c. 17 & 26. son of 

Xanthus, descended from Bellerophon. He 
became deeply enamoured of one of his sisters, 
and when he was unable to restrain his un- 
natural passion, he resolved to gratify it. He 
acquainted his mother with it, and threatened 
to kill himself if she attempted to oppose 
his views or remove the object of his affection. 
The mother, rather than lose a son whom she 
tenderly loved, cherished his passion, and by her 
consent her daughter yielded herself to the arms 
of her brother. Some time after the father 
resolved to give his daughter in marriage to a 
Lycian prince. The future husband was in- 
formed that the daughter of Xanthus secretly 
entertained a lover, and he communicated the 
intelligence to the father. Xanthus upon this 
secretly watched his daughter, and when Leu- 
cippus had introduced himself to her bed, the 
father, in his eagerness to discover the seducer, 
occasioned a little noise in the room. The 
daughter was alarmed, and as she attempted to 
escape she received a mortal wound from her 
father, who took her to be the lover. Leu- 
cippus came to her assistance, and stabbed his 
father in the dark, without knowing who he was. 
This accidental parricide obliged Leucippus to 
flee from his country. He came to Crete, where 
the inhabitants refused to give hi m , an asylum, 
when acquainted with the atrociousness of his 
crime, and he at last came to Ephesus, where 
he died in the greatest misery and remorse. 

Hermesianax apud Parthen. c. 5. A son of 

Oenomaus, who became enamoured of Daphne, 
and to obtain her confidence disguised himself in 
a female dress, and attended his mistress as a 
companion. He gained the affections of Daphne 
by ^ his obsequiousness and attention, but his 
artifice at last proved fatal through the influence 
and jealousy of his rival Apollo; for when 
Daphne and her attendants were bathing in the 
Ladon, the sex of Leucippus was discovered, and 
he perished by the darts of the females. Parthen. 
Erotic, c, 15. — Paus. 8, c. 20. A son of Her- 

cules by Marse, one of the daughters of Thespius, 
Apollod. 3, c, 7, 
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I^ucdla, a part of Cyprus. 

Laucon, a tyrant of Bosphorus, who lived in 
great intimacy with the Athenians. He was a 
firm patron of the useful arts, and greatly encour- 
aged commerce. Strdb. — Dion, 14. ^A son 

of Athamas and Themisto. Paus. 6, c. 22. A 

king of Pontus killed by his brother, whose bed 

he had defiled. Ovid, in Ib. 3. A town of 

Africa near Cyrene. Herodot. 4, c. 160. 
Leucone, a daughter of Aphidas, who gave her 
name to a fountain of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 44. 
l^eucdnes, a son of Hercules. Apollod. 
Leuconoe, a daughter of Lycambes. The 
Leuconoe to whom Horace addressed his 1 od. 
II seems to be a fictitious name. 

Leucop^tra, a place on the isthmus of Corinth, 
where the Achaeans were defeated by the consul 

Mummius. ^A promontory six miles east from 

Rhegium in Italy, where the Apennines ter- 
minate and sink into the sea. 

Leucdphxys, a temple of Diana, with a city 
of the same name, near the Maeander. The god- 
dess was represented under the figure of a woman 
with many breasts, and crowned with victory. 

An ancient name of Tenedos. Pans, to, 

c. 14. — Strdb. 13 8c 14. 

I^eucopdlis, a town of Caria. 

Leucos, a river of Macedonia near Pydna. 

A. man, &c. Vid. Idomeneus. 

Leucosia, a small island in the Tyrrhene sea. 
It received its name from one of the companions 
of Aeneas, who was drowned there, or from one 
of the Sirens, who was thrown there by the sea. 
Strdb. 5. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 708. 

Leucosyrii, a people of Asia Minor, called 

afterwards Cappadocians. Strab. 12. ^The 

same name is given to the inhabitants of Cilicia, 
where it borders on Cappadocia. C. Nep. 14, c. i. 
DeucSthoe, or Leucothea, the wife of Athamas, 
changed into a sea deity. Vid. Ino. She was 
called Matuta by the Romans, who raised her a 
temple, where all the people, particularly women, 
offered vows for their brother’s children. They 
did not entreat the deity to protect their own 
children, because Ino had been unfortunate in 
hers. No female slaves were permitted to enter 
the temple ; or if their curiosity tempted them 
to transgress this rule, they were beaten away 
with the greatest severity. To this supplicating 
for other people’s children, Ovid alludes in these 
lines, Fast. 6, 559-6o : 

Non tamen hanc pro stirpe sua pia mater adored. 

Ipsa parum felix visa fuisse parens. 

A daughter of king Orchamus by Eurynome. 

Apollo became enamoured of her, and to intro- 
duce himself to her with a greater facility, he 
assumed the shape and features of her mother. 
Their happiness was complete, when Clytie, who 
tenderly loved Apollo, and was jealous of his 
amours with Leucothoe, discovered the whole 
intrigue to her father, who ordered his daughter 
to be buried alive. The lover, unable to save her 
from death, sprinkled nectar and ambrosia on 
her tomb, which, penetrating as far as the body, 
changed it into a beautiful tree, which bears 

franlancense. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 196. ^An island 

in the Tyrrhene sea, near Capreae. A foun- 
tain of Samos. A town of Egypt, jof 

Arabia. Mela, 2, c. 7. A part of Asia which 

produces frankincense. 

Leuctra, a village of Boeotia, between Plataea 
and Thespia, famous for the victory which 
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Epaminondas-the Theban general obtained over 
the superior force of Cleombrotus king of Sparta, 
on July Sth, 371 B.C. In this famous battle 
, 4000 Spartans vrere killed with their king Cleom- 
! brotus, and no more than 300 Thebans. From 
that time the Spartans lost their position as the 
chief military pow'er in Greece. — Pint, in Pelop. 
& Ages. — C. Aep. in Epam. — Justin. 6, c. 6. — 
Xenophon. Hist. Graec. — Diod. 15. — Paus. Lacon. 
— Cic. de Offic. i, c. i8. Tusc. i, c. 46. Att. 6. 
ep. I. — Strab. 9. 

Leuctrum, a towm of Laconia. Strab. 8. 

Leucus, one of the companions of Ulysses, 
killed before Troy by Antiphus son of Priam. 
Homer. Jl. 4, v. 491. 

Leucyanias, a river of Peloponnesus, flowing 
into the Alpheus. Paus. 6, c. 21. 

Leutychides, a Lacedaemonian, made king of 
Sparta on the expulsion of Demaratus. Herodot. 
6, c. 65, &c. Vid. Leotychides. 

Levana, a goddess of Rome, who presided over 
the action of the person who took up from the 
ground a newly bom child, after it had been 
placed there by the midwife. This was generally 
done by the father, and so religiously observed 
was this ceremony that the legitimacy of a child 
could be disputed without it. 

Levinus. Vid. Laevinus. 

Lexovil, a people of Gaul, at the mouth of the 
Seine, conquered with great slaughter by a lieu- 
tenant of J. Caesar. Caes. Bell. G. 

Libanius, a celebrated sophist of Antioch in 
the age of the emperor Julian. He was educated 
at Athens, and opened a school at Antioch, 
which produced some of the best and most 
learned of the military characters of the age. 
Libanius was naturally vain and arrogant, and 
he contemptuously refused the offers of the 
emperor Julian, who wished to purchase his 
friendship and intimacy by raising him to offices 
of the highest splendour and affluence in the 
empire. When Julian had imprisoned the sena- 
tors of Antioch for their impertinence, Libanius 
undertook the defence of his feUow-citizens, and 
paid a visit to the emperor, in which he aston- 
ished him by the boldness and independence of 
his expressions, and the firmness and resolution 
of his mind- Some of his orations are extant ; 
they discover much affectation and obscurity of 
style, and we cannot perhaps much regret the 
loss of writings which afforded nothing but a 
display of pedantry, and quotations from Homer. 
Julian submitted his writings to the judgment of 
Libanius with the greatest confidence, and the 
sophist freely rejected or approved, and showed 
that he was more attached to the person than 
the fortune and greatness of his prince. The 
time of his death is unknown. 

Lib&nus, a high mountain of Syria, famous for 
its cedars. Strdb. 6. 

Libentlna, a surname of Venus, who bad a 
temple at Rome, where the young women used to 
dedicate the toys and childish amusements of 
their youth, when arrived at nubile years. Varro 
de L. L. 5, c. 6. 

Liber, a surname of Bacchus, winch signifies 
free. He received this name from his delivering 
some cities of Boeotia from slavery, or, according 
to others, because wine, of which he was the 
patron, delivered mankind from their cares and 
made them speak with freedom^ and unconcern. 
The word is often used for wine itself. Senec. de 
Tranq. Anim. 
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Lib&ra, a goddess, the same as Proserpine. 

Cic, in Ver. 4, c. 48. A name given to Ariadne 

by Bacchus, or Liber, when he had married her. 
Ovid, Fast. 3, V. 513. 

Lib&dilia, festivals yearly celebrated in honour 
of Bacchus, March 17th. Slaves were then per- 
mitted to speak with freedom, and everything 
bore the appearance of independence. They were 
much the same as the Dionysia of the Greeks. 
Varro. 

Libertas, a goddess of Rome who had a temple 
on mount Aventine, raised by T. Gracchus, and 
improved and adorned by PoUio with many 
elegant statues and brazen columns, and a 
gallery in which were deposited the public acts 
of the state. She was represented as a woman 
in a light dress, holding a rod in one hand and 
a cap in the other, both signs of independence, 
as the former was used by the magistrates in 
the manumission of slaves, and the latter was 
worn by slaves, who were soon to be set at 
liberty. Sometimes a cat was placed at her feet, 
as thM animal is very fond of liberty, and im- 
patient when confined. Liv. 24, c. 16. 1 . 25, c. 7. 
—Ovid, Trist, 3, el, i, v. 72. — Plut. in Grac. — 
Dio. Cos, 44. 

Ubethra, a fountain of Magnesia in Thessaly, 
or of Boeotia, according to some, sacred to the 
Muses, who from thence are called Libetkrides. 
Virg. Ed, 7, V. 21. — Plin. 4, c. 9. — Mela^ 2, c. 3. 
— Strah. 9 & 10. 

Libethrides, a name given to the Muses from 
the fountain Libethra, or from moimt Libethrus 
in Thrace. 

Libid, Libecil, or Libri, a people of Gaul 
who passed into Italy, A.U.C. 364. Liv. 5, c. 35. 
1 . 21, c. 38. — Plin. 3, c. 17. — Polyb. 2, 

Libltlzi^ a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over funerals. Servius Tullius first raised her a 
temple at Rome, where everything necessary for 
funerals was exposed to sale, and where the 
registers of the dead were usually kept. Dionys. 
Hd. 4. — Liv. 40, c. 19. — Val. Max, 5, c. 2. — 
Plid. Quaest. Rom. 

libo, a friend of Pompey, who watched over 

the fleet, Plut. A Roman citizen. Horat. 

I, ep, 19. ^A friend of the first triumvirate, 

who killed himself and was condemned after 
death. 

Libon, a Greek architect who built the famous 
temple of 2 eus at Olympia. 

Libophoeiiices, the inhabitants of the country 
near Carthage. 

Liburna, a town of Dalmatia. 

Idbamia, now Croatia, a country of Hljrricum, 
between Istria and Dalmatia, whence a colony 
came to settle in Apulia, in Italy. There were 
at Rome a number of men whom the magistrates 
employed as public heralds, who were called 
Liburni, probably firom being originally of Libur- 
nian extraction. Some ships of a light con- 
struction but with strong beaks were also called 
Liburnian. Propert. 2, el. 11, v. 44. — Juv. 4, 
V. 75. — Martial, i, ep. 50, v. 33. — Horat. i, od. 
37, V. 30. Epod. I, V. I. — Lucan. 3, v. 534. — 
Plin. 6, ep. 16. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Strab. 7. — Ptol. 2, 
c. 17. 

Llbumldes, an island on the coast of Libumia, 
in the Adriatic. Strab. 5. 

Libnmuzn mare, the sea which borders on the 
coasts of Libumia. 

Libumus, a mountain of Campania. 

Libya, a daughter of Epaphus and Cassiopea, 


who became mother of Agenor and Belus by 
Neptune. Apollod. 2, c. i. 1 . 3, c. i. — Pans, i, 

44. A name given to Africa, one of the three 

grand divisions of the ancient globe. Libya, 
properly speaking, is only a part of Africa, 
bounded on the east by Egy^pt, and on the west 
by that part called by the modems Cyrenaica 
or Tripoli. The ancients, according to some 
traditions mentioned by Herodotus and others, 
sailed round Africa, by steering westward from 
the Red sea, and entered the Mediterranean by 
the columns of Hercules, after a perilous naviga- 
tion of three years. From the word Libya are 
derived the epithets of Libys, Libyssa, Libysis, 
Libysiis, Libycus, Libysticus, Libystinus, Libys- 
taeus. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 106. 1 . 5, v. 37. — Lucan. 4. 
— Sallust., &c- 

Lib^cum mare, that part of the Mediter- 
ranean which lies on the coast of Cyrene. Strah. 2. 

Libycus, or Libystis. Vid. Libya. 

Libys, a sailor, &c. Ovid. Met. 3. 

Libyssa, a river of Bithynia, with a town of 
the same name, where was the tomb of Hannibal, 
still extant in the age of Pliny. 

Licates, a people of Vindelicia. 

Licha, a city near Lycia. 

Lichades, small islands near Caeneum, a pro- 
montory of Euboea, called from Lichas. Vid. 
Lichas. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 155, 218. — Strah. 9. 

Lichas, a servant of Hercules who brought 
him the poisoned tunic from Deianira. He was 
thrown by his master into the sea with great 
violence, and changed into a rock in the Euboean 
sea, by the compassion of the gods. Ovid. Met. 
9, v. 21 1. 

Liches, an Arcadian who found the bones of 
Orestes buried at Tegea, &c. Herodot. 

Licinia, the wife of C. Gracchus, who attempted 
to dissuade her husband from his seditious 
measures by a pathetic speech. She was deprived 

of her doM^y after the death of Caius. A 

vestal virgin accused of incontinence, but 

acquitted, A.U.C. 636. Another vestal, put 

to death for her lasciviousness under Trajan. 

^The wife of Maecenas, distinguished for 

conjugal tenderness. She was sister of Procu- 
leius, and bore also the name of Terentia. 
Horat. 2, od. 12, v. 13. 

Licinia lex, was enacted by L. Licinius Crassus 
and Q. Mutius, consuls, A.U.C. 659. It ordered 
all the inhabitants of Italy to be enrolled on the 

list of citizens in their respective cities. 

Another, by C. Licinius Crassus the tribune, 
A.U.C. 608. It transferred the right of choosing 
priests from the college to the people. It was 

proposed, but did not pass. Another, by C. 

Licinius Stole the tribune. It forbade any person 
to possess 500 acres of land, or keep more than 

100 head of large cattle, or 500 of small. 

Another, by P. Licinius Varus, A.U.C. 545, to 
settle the day for the celebration of the Ludi 

ApolKnares, which was before uncertain. 

Another, by P. Licinius Crassus Dives, no B.C. 
It was the s&me as the Fannian law, and further 
required that no more than 30 asses should be 
spent at any table on the calends, nones, or 
nundinae, and only three pounds of fresh and 
one of salt meat, on ordinary days. None of 

the fruits of the earth were forbidden. 

Another, de sodalitiis, by M. Licinius the consul, 
A.U.C. 692. _ It imposed a severe penalty on party 
clubs, or societies assembled or frequented for elec- 
tion purposes, as coming under the definition of 
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afftbitus, and of offering violence in some degree , 
to the freedom and independence of the people. ' 

Another, called also Aebulia, by Licinius and i 

Aebutius the tribunes. It enact^ that when : 
any law was proffered with respect to any o£5ce : 
or power, the person who proposed the bill, as 
well as his colleagues in office, his friends and 
relations, should be declared incapable of being ! 
invested with the said offi.ee or power. | 

licinius (C.), a tribime of the people, celebrated | 
for the consequence of his family, for his intrigues t 
and abilities. He was a plebeian, and was the j 
first of that body who was raised to the office of j 
a master of horse to the dictator. He was sur- ! 
named Siolo, or useless sprout, on account of the i 
law which he had enacted during his tribuneship. 
Vid. Licinia lex, by Stolo. He afterwards made 
a law which permitted the plebeians to share the 
consular dignity with the patricians, A.U.C. 388. 
He reaped the benefit of this law, and was one 
of the first plebeian consuls. This law was pro- 
posed and passed by Licinius, as it is reported, 
at the instigation of his am bitious wife, who 
jealous of her sister, who had married a paM- 
cian, and who seemed to be of a higher dignity 
in being the wife of a consul. Liv. 6, c. 34. — 
— !_C. Calvus, a celebrated orator and poet 
in the age of Cicero. He distinguished himself 
by his eloquence in the forum, and his poetry, 
which some of the ancients have compared to 
Catullus. His orations are greatly commended 
by Quintilian. Some believe that he wrote 
arvnalg quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
He died in the 30th year of his age, QuintiL — 

Cic. in Brut. 81. Macer, a Roman accused by 

Cicero when praetor. He derided the power of 
his accuser, but when he saw himself condemned 
he grew so desperate that he killed himself. 

Pltti. P, Grassus, a Roman sent against 

Perseus king of Macedonia. He was at first 
defeated, but afterwards repaired his losses and 

obtained a complete victory, &c. ^A consul 

sent against Hannibal. ^Another, who de- 
feated the robbers that infested the Alps. A 

high priest. Caius Imbrex, a comic poet in 

the age of Airicanus, preferred by some in merit 
to Ennius and Terence. His Naevia and Neaera 
‘are quoted by ancient authors, but of all his 
poetry only two verses are preserved. Aul. Gel. 

1 A consul, &c. ^LucuUus. Vid. LucuUus. 

Grassus. Vid. Crassus. ^Mucianus, a 

Roman who wrote about the history and geo- 
graphy of the eastern countries, often quoted by 

Pliny. He Hved in the reign of Vespasian. 

P. Tegula, a comic poet of Rome about 200 years 
before Christ. He is ranked as the fourth of the 
best comic poets which Rome produced. Few 
lines of his compositions are extant. He wrote 
an ode, which was sung all over the city of 
Rome by nine virgins during the Macedoraan 

war. Liv. 31, c. is. ^Varro Muraena, a 

brother of Proculeius, who_ conspired ag^t 
Augustus with Fannius Caepio, and suffered for 
his crime. Horace addressed the tenth ode of the 
Second Book to him, and recommended equan- 
imity in every situation. Dio. 54. C. Flavnw 

Valerianus, a celebrated Roman emperor. His 
father was a poor peasant of Dalmatia, and 
himself a common soldier in the Roman armies. 
His valour recommended him to the notice ot 
G alerius Maximianus, who had once shared vnth 
him the inferior and subordinate offices of the 
army, and had lately been invested with the 


imperial purple by Diocletian. Galerius loved 
him for his friendly services, particularly during 
the Persian war, and he showed his regard iox 
his merit by taidng Mm as a colleague in the 
empire, and appointing Mm over the province of 
Pannonia and Rhaetia. Constantine, who was 
also one of the emperors, courted the favour of 
Licinius, and made Ms intimacy more durable by 
giving Mm Ms sister Constahtia in marriage, 
A.D. 313. The continual success of Licinius, 
particularly against Maximinus, increased his 
pride, and rendered Mm jealous of the greatness 
of his brother-in-law. The persecutions of the 
Christians, whose doctrines Constantine foHowed, 
soon caused a rupture, and Licinius had the mor- 
tification of losing two battles, one in Pannonia, 
and the other near Hadrianopoiis. Treaties of 
peace were made between the contending powers, 
but the restless ambition of Licinius soon broke 
them ; and after many engagements a decisive 
battle was fought near Chalcedon. Hi fortune 
again attended Licinius, who was conquered, and 
fled to Nicomedia, where soon the conqueror 
obliged Mm to surrender and to resign the 
* imperial pt^le. The tears of Constantia ob- 
tained forgiveness for her husband, yet Con- 
stantine knew what a turbulent and active enemy 
had fallen into Ms hands, therefore he ordered 
Mm to be strangled at Thessalonica, A.D. 324. 
His family was involved in his ruin. The avarice, 
licentiousness, and cruelty of Licinius are as 
conspicuous as Ms misfortunes. He was an 
enemy to learning, and tMs aversion totally 
proceeded from his ignorance of letters, and the 
rusticity of Ms education. His son by Constantia 
bore also the same name. He was honoured with 
the title of Caesar when scarce 20 months old. 
He was involved in his father’s ruin, and put to 
death by order of Constantine. 

LidLuus, a barber and freedman of Augustus, 
raised by Ms master to the rank and dignity of 
a senator, merely because he hated Pompey’s 
family. Horat. Art. P. 301. 

Licyirmiiis, a son of Electryon and brother of 
Alcmena. He was so infirm in his old age that, 
when he walked, he was always supported by a 
slave. Triptolemus son of Hercules, seeing the 
slave inattentive to his duty, threw a stick at 
Mm, wMch unfortunately killed Licymnius. The 
murderer fled to Rhodes. Apollod. 2, c. 7* — 
Diod. 5. — Homer. II. 2. — Find. Olymp. 7. 

Llde, a mountain of Caria. Herodot. 1, c. 105. 

Ligaiius (Q.), a Roman proconsul of Africa. In 
the civil wars he followed the interest of Pompey, 
and was pardoned when Caesar had conquered 
Ms enemies. Caesar, however, and Ms adherents 
were determined upon the ruin of Ligarius ; but 
Cicero, by an eloquent oration, still extant, 
defeated Ms accusers, and he was pardoned. 
He became afterwards one of Caesar’s murderers. 
Cic. pro Lig. — Plut. in Caesar. 

Ligea, one of the Nereides. Virg. G. 4. 

Llger, a Rutulian killed by Aeneas. Virg. 
Aen. 10, V. 576. 

Liger, or LigSris, now the Loire, a large river 
of Gaul, falling into the Atlantic ocean near 
Nantes. Strab. 4. — Plin. 4, c. 18. — Caes. BeU. 
G. 7, c. 55 & 75- 

Ligdras, an officer of Antiochus king of Syria, 
who took the town of Sardis by stratagem, &c. 

Lighres, the inhabitants of Ligiuia- Vid 
Liguria. 

Ligilria, a country on the West of 
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boonded on, the east by the river Macra, on the 
soath by part of the Mediterranean called the 
Ligusiic sea, on the west by the Varus, and on 
the north by the Po. The commercial town of 
Genoa- was anciently, and is now, the capital of 
the country. The origin of the inhabitants is 
not- known, though in their character they are 
represented as vain, unpolished, and addicted to 
falsehood. According to some they were de- 
scended from the ancient Gauls and Germans, 
or, as others support, -they were of Greek origin, 
perhaps the posterity of the Ligyes mentioned 
by Herodotus. Liguria was subdued by the 
Romans, and its chief harbour now bears the 
name of Leghorn. ,Ltican. i, v. 442. — Mela, 2, 
c. I. — Sirab. 4, &c. — Tacii. Hist. 2, c. 15. — Plin. 
2, c. 5i &c. — Liv. 5, c. 35. 1. 22, c. 33. 1. 39, c. 6, 
&c.— Nep. in Ann. — Flor. 2, c. 8. 

Ligimnus, a j^t. Martial. 3, ep. 50. k 

beautiful youth in the age of Horace, 4, od. i, 
V. 33- 

Ligiis, a woman who lived in the Alps. She 
concealed her son from the pursuit of Otho’s 
soldiers, &c. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 13. 

Ligusticae Alpes, a part of the Alps which 
borders on Liguria, sometimes called Maritimi. 
Ligusticum maxe, the north part of the 
Tyrrhene sea, now the gulf of Genoa. Plin, 2, 
c. 47. 

Ligyes, a people of Asia who inhabited the 
country between Caucasus and the river Phasis. 
Herodot. 7, c. 72. — Dionys. Hal. i, c. 10. — StraJ>. 
4. — Diod. 4. 

Ligyrgum, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Lilaea, a town of Achaia near the Cephisus. 
Siat, Theb. 7, v. 348. 

LilJ^baeum, now Boco, a promontory of Sicily, 
with a town of the same name near the Aegates, 
now Marsala. The town was a Carthaginian 
stronghold and held out for ten years against 
Rome in the first Punic war. It had a large 
and capacious port, which the Romans, in the 
wars with Carthage, endeavoured in vain to stop 
and fill up with stones, on account of its con- 
venience and vicinity to the coast of Africa. 
Nothing now remains of this once powerful city 
hut the ruins of temples and aqueducts. Virg, 
Aen. 3, V'. 706. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. 6.—Cic. 
in Verr. s.-z^aes. de Bell. Afric. — Diod. 22. 
Limaea, a river of Lusitania. Strab. 3. 
Limenia, a town of Cyprus. Id. 14. 

Limnae, a fortified place on the borders of 

Laconia and Messenia. Pans. 3, c. 14. k 

town of the Thracian Chersonesus. 

Llnmaeuiii, a temple of Diana at Limnae, from 
which the goddess was called Limnaea, and wor- 
shipped under that appellation at Sparta and in 
Achaia.. The Spartans wished to seize the temple 
in the age of Tiberius, but the emperor interfered, 
and gave it to its lawful possessors the Mes- 
senians. Pans. 3, c. 14. 1. 7, c. 20. — Tacit. Ann. 
4, c. 43. 

Limnatidia, .a- festival in honour of Diana, 
sumamed Limnatis, from Limnae, a school of 
exercise at Troezen, where she was worshipped. 
Liiiiiiiace, the daughter of the Ganges, mother 
of Atys. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 48. 

Limnonia, one of the Nereides. Homer. 
II. 18, 

Llmon, a place of Campania between Neapolis 
and Puteoli. Slot. 3 Sylv. 1. 

Limoniim, a town, of Gaul, afterwards Pictavi, 
Poitiers . . Caes. Bell. G. 8, c/ 26. 


Limyra, a town of Lycia at the mouth of the 
Limyrus. Ovid. Met. 9, v, 645. — Veil. 2, c. 102. 
Llncasii, a people of Gallia Narbonensis. 
Lindum, a Roman military settlement in 
Britain, now Lincoln, 

Lindus, a city in the south-east part of Rhodes, 
built by Cercaphus son of Sol and Cydippe. The 
Danaides built there a temple to Minerva, and 
one of its colonies founded Gela in Sicily. It 
gave birth to Cleobulus, one of the seven wise 
men, and to Chares and Laches, who were em- 
ployed in making and finishing the famous 
Colossus of Rhodes. Sirab. 14. — Homer, II. 2. — 

Mela, 2, c. 7. — Plin. 34. — Herodot. 7, c. 153, 

A grandson of Apollo. Cic. de Nat. D. 3. 
Llngdnes, now Langres, a people of Gallia 
Belgica, made tributary to Rome by J. Caesar. 
They passed into Italy, where they made some 
settlements near the Alps at the head of the 
Adriatic. Tacit. H. 4, c. 55. — Martial, ii, ep. 
57, V. 9. 1. 14, ep. 159. — Lucan, i, v. 398. — Caes. 
Bell. G. I, c. 26. 

Linterna palus, a lake of Campania. Ital. 
7, V. 278. 

Lintemum, a town of Campania at the mouth 
of the river Clanis, where Scipio Africanus died 
and was buried. Liv. 34, c. 45. — Sil. 6, v. 654. 

1. 7, V. 278.— Cic. 10 Att. 13.— Ovid. Met. 15, 
V. 713- 

Linus. This name is common to different per- 
sons whose history is confused, and who are often 
taken one for the other. One was son of Urania 
and Amphimarus the son of Neptune. Another 
was son of Apollo by Psammathe, daughter of 
Crotopus king of Argos. ^ Martial mentions him 
in his 78 ep. 1. 9. The third, son of Ismenius, and 
bom at Thebes in Boeotia, taught music to Her- 
cules, who in a fit of anger struck him on the head 
with his lyre and killed him. He was son of 
Mercury and Urania, according to Diogenes, who 
mentions some of his philosophical compositions, 
in which he asserted that the world had been 
created in an instant. He was killed by Apollo 
for presuming to compare himself to him. 
Apollodorus, however, and Pausanius mention 
that his ridicule of Hercules on his awkwardness 
in holding the lyre was fatal to him. Any lament 
for a dead hero was often called a Linus song. 
Apollod. 2, c, 4. — Diog. I. — Virg. Eel. 4, — Paus. 

2, c. 15. 1. 9, c. 20. A fountain in Arcadia, 

whose waters were said to prevent abortion, 
Plin. 31, c. 2- 

Liodes, one of Penelope’s suitors, killed by 
Ulysses. Homer. Od. 22, &c. 

Lip^ra, the largest of the Aeolian islands, on 
the coast of Sicily, now called the Lipari. It had 
a city of the same name, which, according to 
Diodorus, it received from Liparus the son of 
Auson, king of these islands, whose daughter 
Cyane was married by his successor Aeolus, ac- 
cording to PHny. The inhabitants of this island 
were powerful by sea, and from the great tributes 
which they paid to Dionysius the tjrrant of Syra- 
cuse, they may be called very opulent. The 
island was celebrated for the variety of its fruits 
and its raisins are still in general repute. It had 
some convenient harbours, and a fountain whose 
waters were much frequented on account of their 
medicinal powers. According to Diodorus, Aeolus 

reigned at Lipara before Liparus. Liv. 5, c. 28. 

Phn. 3, c. 9.— Ital. 14, V. 57. — Virg. Aen. 1, v. 56. 

1. 8, V. 417.— Mela, 2, c. r.—Strah. 6. A town 

of Etruria. 
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Llp^ris, a -river of Cilicia, whose waters were 
like oil. Plin. 5, c. 27. — Viiruv. 8, c. 3. 

liiphlum, a town of the Aequi, taken by the 
Romans. 

Upodonxs, one of the Greeks settled in Asia 
by Alexander. 

Liquentia, now Livenza, a river of Cisalpine 
Gaul, falling into the Adriatic sea. Plin. 3, c. 18. 

Lircaeus, a fountain near Nemaea. Siat. 
Theb. 4, V. 711. 

Lirid^, one of the Oceanides, mother of Nar- 
cissus by the Cephisus. Ovid, Met. 3, v. 311. 

A fountain of Boeotia on the borders of Thespis, 
where Narcissus was drowned, according to some 
accounts. 

Liris, now GariglianOf a river of Campania, 
which it separates from Latium. It falls into 
the Mediterranean sea. Mela, 2, c. 4. — Horat. 

3, od. 17. — Lucan. 2, v. 424. ^A warrior killed 

by Camilla, &c. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 670. 

Lisinias, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 32, c. 14. 

Lisson, a river of Sicily. 

Lrissus, now Alesso, a town of Macedonia, on 
the confines of Ulyricum. Plin. 5, c. 2. — Liv. 44, 

c. 10. — Lucan. 5, v. 719. A river of Thrace, 

falling into the Aegean sea, between Thasos and 
Samothracia. It was dried up by the army of 
Xerxes, when he invaded Greece. Strah. 7. — 
Hefodot. 7, c. 109. 

Lista, a town of the Sabines, whose inhabitants 
are called Listini. 

Lltabinim, now Buitrago, a town of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. Liv. 32, c. 14. 1 . 35, c. 22. 

Litana, a wood in Gallia Togata. Liv. 23, 
c. 24. 

Litavicus, one of the Aedui, who assisted 
Caesar with 10,000 men. Caes. Bell. G. 7, c. 37. 

Liternum, a town of Campania. 

Lithobdlia, a festival celebrated at Troezen 
in honour of Lamia and Auxesia, who came from 
Crete, and were sacrificed by the fury of the 
seditious populace and stoned to death. 

Litlmis, a town of Armenia Minor. Sirab. 

Lithubium, a town of Liguria. Liv. 32, c. 29. 

Lityersas, an illegitimate son of Midas king 
of Phrygia, who gave his name to the harvest 
song. He made strangers prepare his harvest, 
and afterwards put them to death. He was at 
last killed by Hercules. Theocrit. Id. 10. 

Liudprand, bishop of Cremona, historian, 
statesman, and wit (A.D. 922-972). His Anta- 
podosis is a vivid history of his own times, 
written in Latin with many Greek interpolations, 
and he also wrote a very entertaining account 
of his embassy to Constantinople. 

Livia, a celebrated Roman lady. She married 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, by whom she had the 
emperor Tiberius and Drusus. The attachment 
of her husband to the cause of Antony was the 
beginning of her greatness. Augustus saw her 
as she fled from the danger which threatened her 
husband, and he resolveA to marry her, though 
she was then pregnant. He divorced his wife 
Scribonia, and with the approbation of the 
augurs, he celebrated his nuptials ydth Livia. 
She now took advantage of the passion of Augus- 
tus, in the share that she enjoyed of his power 
and imperial dignity. Her children by her first 
husband were adopted by the complying emperor; 
and, that she might make the succession of her 
son Tiberius more easy and undisputed, Livia is 
accused of secretly involving in one common 
ruin the heirs and nearest relations of Augustus. 


Her cruelty and ingratitude are still more strongly 
marked, when she is charged with having mur- 
dered her own husband to hasten the elevation 
of Tiberius. If she was anxious for the aggran- 
dizement of her son, Tiberius proved ungrateful. 
Livia_died in the 86th year of her age, A.D. 29. 
Tiberius showed himself as undutiful after her 
death as before, for he neglected her funeral, and 
expressly commanded that no honours, either 
private or public, should be paid to her memory. 
Ta^it. Ann. 1, c. 3. — Sueion. in Aug. et Tib . — 

Dion. Cass. .A.nother. Vid. Drusilia. 

Another, called Horestiila, &c. She w’as de- 
bauched by Galba as she was going to marry 

Piso. Sueton. in Gal. 23. Another, called 

also OceUma. She was G^ba’s stepmother, and 
committed adultery with him. Id. ib. 3. 

Livia lex, de sociis, proposed to make all the 
inhabitants of Italy free citizens of Rome. M. 
Livius_ Drusus, who framed it, was found mur- 
dered in his house before it passed. Another 

by_M. Livius Drusus the tribune, A.U.C. 662, 
which required that the judicial power should be 
lodged in the hands of an equal number of 
knights and senators. 

Livilla, a daughter of Drusus. A sister of 

Caligula, &c. Vid. Julia. 

Livineius, a friend of Pompey, &c. Tacit. 
Ann. 3, c. II, &c. 

Livius Andronicus, a dramatic poet, who 
flourished at Rome about 240 years before -the 
Christian era. He was the first who turned- the 
personal satires and fescennine verses, so. long 
the admiration of the Romans, into the form of 
a proper dialogue and regular play. Though the 
character of a player, so valued and applauded 
in Greece, was reckoned vile and despicable 
among the Romans, Andronicus acted a part in 
his dramatic compositions and engaged the 
attention of his audience by repeating what he 
had laboriously formed after the manner of the 
Greeks. Andronicus was the freedman of M. 
Livius Salinator, whose children he educated. 
His poetry had grown obsolete in the age of 
Cicero, whose nicety and judgment would not 
even recommend the reading of it. Some few of 
his verses are preserved in the Corpus Poetarum. 

^M. Salinator, a Roman consul, sent against 

the Illyrians. The success with which he finished 
the campaign, and the victory which some years 
after he obtained over Hasdrubal, who was 
passing into Italy with a reinforcement for his 
brother Hannibal, show how deserving he was 

to be at the head of the Roman armies. Liv. 

Drusus, a tribune who joined the patricians in 
opposing the ambitious views of C. Gracchus. 

Plut. in Grace. An uncle of Cato of Utica. 

Plut. ^Titus, a native of Patavium, the 

modem Padua, celebrated for his writings. He 
passed the greater part of his life at Naples and 
Rome, but more particularly at the court of 
Augustus, who liberally patronized the learned, 
and encouraged the progress of literature. Few 
particulars of his life are known, yet his fame was 
so universally spread even in his lifetime that 
an inhabitant of Gades traversed Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy, merely to see the man whose writings 
had given him such pleasure and satisfaction in 
the perusal. Livy died at Padua, .in his dyth 
year, and, according to some, on that same day 
Rome was also deprived of another of its brightest 
ornaments, by the death of the poet Ovid, 
A.D, 17. It is said that Livia had appointed 
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Livy to b€ tfae preceptor of young Claudius the 
brother of Germanicus, but death prevented the 
historian from enjo^ng an honour to which he 
was particularly entitled by his learning and h^ 
universal knowledge. The name of Livy is 
rendered immortal by his history of the Rornan 
empire. Besides this, he wrote some philosophical 
treatises and dialogues, with a letter addressed 
to his son, on the merit of authors, intended 
to be read by young men. This letter is greatly 
commended by Quintilian, who expatiates with 
great wannth on the judgment and candour of 
the author. His Roman history was compre- 
hended in 140 books, of which only 35 are extant. 
It began with the foundation of Rome, and was 
continued till the death of Drusus in Germany. 
The merit of this history is well known, and the 
high rank which Livy holds among historians will 
never be disputed. He is always great ; his style 
is dear and intelligible, laboured without affecta- 
tion, diffusive -without tediousness, and argu- 
mentative without pedantry. In his haran^es 
he is bold and animated, and in his narrations 
and descriptions he claims a decided superiority. 
He is always elegant, and though many have 
branded his provincial words with the name of 
Patavinity, yet the expressions, or rather the 
orthography of words, which in Livy are sup- 
posed to distin^ish a native of a province of 
Italy from a native of Rome, are not loaded writh 
obscurity, and the perfect scholar is as familiarly 
acquainted with the one as with the other. Livy 
has been censured, and perhaps with justice, for 
being too credulous, and burdening his history 
with vulgar notions and superstitious tales. He 
may repel when he mentions that milk and 
blood were rained from heaven, or that an ox 
s^ke, or a woman changed her sex, yet he can- 
didly confesses that he recorded only what made 
an indelible impression upon the minds of a 
credulous age. His candour has also been called 
in question, and he has sometimes shovra him- 
self too partial to his countrymen, but everywhere 
he is an indefatigable supporter of the cause of 
justice and virtue. The works of Livy have been 
divided by some of the modems into 14 decades, 
each consisting of 10 books. The first decade 
comprehends the history of 460 years. The 
second decade is lost, and the third comprehends 
the history of the second Punic war, which 
includes about 18 years. In the fourth decade, 
Livy treats of the wars vrith Macedonia and 
Antiochus, which cover about 23 years. For 
the first five books of the fifth decade, we are 
indebted to the researches of the modems. They 
were found at Worms, A.D. 1431. The third 
decade seems to be superior to the others, yet 
the author has not scrupled to copy from his 
contemporaries and predecessors, and we find 
many passages taken word for word from 
Polybius, in which the latter has shown himself 
more informed in military affairs, and superior 

to his imitator. ^A governor of Tarentum, who 

delivered his trust to Hannibal. A high 

priest who devoted Decius to the gods. A 

commander of a Roman fleet sent against 
Antiochus in the Helles^nt. 

Lixus, a river of Mauritania, with a city of the 
same name. Antaeus had a palace there, and 
according to some accounts it was in the neigh- 
bourhood that Hercules conquered him. Ital. 3, 

v. 258. — Mela, 3, c. 10. — Strab. 2. son of 

^egyptus. ApoUod, 


Lobon, a native of Argos, who wrote a book 
concerning poets. Diog, 

Ldceus, a man who conspired against Alex- 
ander with Dynmus, &c. Curt. 6, c. 7. 

Locha, a large city of Africa, taken and plun- 
dered by Scipio’s soldiers. 

l4>chi^, a promontory and citadel of Eg37pt 
near Alexandria. 

Locri, a town of Magna Graecia in Italy on the 
Adriatic, not far from Rhegium. It was founded 
by a Grecian colony about 757 years before the 
Christian era, as some suppose. The inhabitants 
were called Locri or Locrenses. Virg. Aen. 3, 
V. 399- — Strab. — PUn. — Liv. 22, c. 6. 1 . 23, c. 30. 

A town of Locris in Greece. 

Locris, a country of Greece, whose inhabitants 
are known by the name of Ozolae, Epicnemidii, 
and Opuntii. The country of the Ozolae, called 
also Epizephyrii from their westerly situation, 
was at the north of the bay of Corinth, and 
extended above 12 miles northward. On the 
west it was separated from Aetolia by the 
Euenus, and it had Phocis to the east. The chief 
city was called Naupactus. The Epicnemidii 
were at the north of the Ozolae, and had the bay 
of Malia to the east, and Oeta on the north. 
They received their name from the situation of 
their residence, near a mountain called Cnemis. 
They alone, of all the Locrians, had the privilege 
of sending members to the coimcil of the Am- 
phictyons. The Opuntii, who received their name 
from their chief city called Opus, were situated 
on the borders of the Euripus, and near Phocis 
and Euboea. Plin. 3, c. 5. — Strab. 6, &c. — Ptol. 
— Mela. — Liv. 26, c. 26. 1 . 28, c. 6. — Paus. Ach. 
& Phoc. 

Locusta, a celebrated woman at Rome in the 
favour of Nero. She i)oisoned Claudius and 
Britannicus, and at last attempted to destroy 
Nero himself, for which she was executed. Tacit. 
Ann. 12, c. 66, &c. — Sueton. in Ner. 33, 
Locutius. Vid. Aius. 

Lollia Paulina, a beautiful woman, daughter 
of M. LoUius, who married C. Memmius Regulus, 
and afterwards the emperor Caius. She was 
divorced and put to death by means of Agrip- 
pina- Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 1, &c. 

Lollifinus Spurius, a general proclaimed 
emperor by his soldiers in Gaul, and soon after 

murdered, &c. A consul, &c. 

LolUus (M.),a companion and tutor of C- Caesar. 
He was consul, and offended Augustus by his 
rapacity in the provinces. Horace has addressed 
two of his epistles to him, &c. Tacit. Ann. 3. 
Londinium, the capital of Britain, founded, as 
some suppose, between the age of Julius Caesar 
and Nero. It has been variously called Lon- 
dinum, Lundinum, &c. Ammianus calls it 
vetustum oppidum. It is represented as a con- 
siderable, opulent, and commercial town, in the 
age of Nero. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 33. — Ammian. 
Longarenus, a man guilty of adultery with 
Fausta, Sulla’s daughter. Horai. i, sat. 2 v. 67, 
L4>ngimfinus, a surname of Artaxerxes, from 
his having^one hand longer than the other. The 
Greeks called him M acrochir. C. Nep. in Reg. 
Longinus, Dionysius Cassius, a celebrated 
Greek philosopher and critic of Athens. He 
was preceptor of the Greek language, and after- 
wards minister to Zenobia the famous queen of 
Palmyra, and his ardent zeal and spirited activity 
in her cause proved at last fatal to him. When 
the emperor Aurelian entered victorious the gates 
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of Palmyra, Longinus was sacriiced to tlie fury ■ 
of the Roman soldiers, A.D. 273. At the moment ' 
of death he showed himself great and resolute, , 
and with a philosophical and unparalleled firm- j 
ness of mind, even repressed the tears and sighs 
of the spectators who pitied his miserable end. 
Longmus is usually considered the author of the ^ 
treatise On the Sublime, which bears his name ; ' 
but it is probable that it is the work of some 

writer of the first century A.D. Cassius, a 

tribune driven out of the senate for favouring 
the interest of J. Caesar, He was made governor 

of Spain by Caesar, &c. A governor of Judaea. 

^A proconsul. A lawyer whom, though 

blind and respected, Nero ordered to be put to 
death, because he had in his possession a picture 
of Cassius, one of Caesar’s murderers. Juv, 10, 

V. 6. 

Longobardi, a nation of Germany. Tacit, de 
Germ, 

Longdla, a town of Latium on the borders of 
the Volsci. Liv. 2, c. 33 & 39. 1. 9, c. 39. 

Longuntica, a maritime city of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis. Liv. 22, c. 20. 

Longos, a Roman consul, &c. ^A Greek 

author who wrote a novel called the loves of 
Daphnis and Chloe. The age in which he lived 
is not precisely known, but it was before the 
4th century A.D. 

Lordi, a people of lUyricum. 

Lorjhna, a town of Doris. Liv. 37, c. 17. 

Lotis, or Lotos, a beautiful nymph, daughter 
of Neptune. Priapus offered her violence, and to 
save herself from his importunities she implored 
the gods, who changed her into a tree called 
Lotus, consecrated to Venus and Apollo. Ovid. 
Met. 9, V. 348. 

LotdpMgi, a people on the coast of Africa 
near the Syrtes. They received this^ name from 
their living upon the lotus, a fruit (not the 
Egyptian lotus) supposed to make those who 
ate it lose all desire for home. Ulysses visited 
their country, at his return from the Trojan war. 
Herodot. 4, c. 177. — Strab. 17. — Mela, i, c. 7. — 
Plin. 5, c. 7 - 1 - c. 17. 

Ldus, or Aous, a river of Macedonia near 
Apollonia. 

Lua, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 
things which were purified by lustrations, whence 
the name. 

Luca, now Lucca, a city of Etruria on the river 
Amus. It wa's formerly considered as belonging 
to Liguria. Liv. 21, c. 5. 1- c. 13. — Cic. 13, 

/am. 13. 

Lucagus, one of the friends of Tumus, killed 
by Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 575. 

LucSui, a people of Italy, descended from the 
Samnites, or from the Bruttii. 

Lucfiuia, a country of Italy between the Tyr- 
rhene and Sicilian seas, and bounded by Pucetia, 
the Picentini, and the country of the Bruttii. The 
country was famous for its grapes. Strab. 6. — 
Plin. 3, c. 5. — Mela, 2, c. 4..— Liv. 8, c. 17. 1- 9 j 
c. 2. 1. 10, c, II. — Horat. 2 ep. 2, v. 178. 

Lucanius (0*)» ^ centurion in Caesar’s army, 
&c. Coes. Bell. G. 5. 

Lucfiuus, M. Annaeus, a native of Corduba in 
Spain. He was early removed to Rome, where 
his rising talents, and more particularly his 
lavish praises and panegyrics, recommended 
him to the emperor Nero. This intimacy was 
soon productive of honour, and Lucan was raised 
to the dignity of an augur and quaestor before he 


had attained the proper age. The poet had the 
imprudence to enter the lists against Ms !mx>erial 
patron ; he chose for his subject Orpheus, and 
Nero took the tragic story of Niobe. Lucan 
obtained an. easy victory, but Nero became 
jealous of his poetical reputation, and resolved 
upon revenge. The insults to which Lucan was 
daily exposed, at last provoked his resentment, 
and he joined Piso in a conspiracy against the 
emperor. The whole was discovered, and the 
poet had nothing left but to choose the manner 
of Ms execution.^ He had his veins opened in a 
warm bath, and as he expired he pronounced 
with great energy the lines which, in his Phar^ 
salia, 1. 3, v. 639-642, he had put into the mouth 
of a soldier, who died in the same manner as 
himself. Some have accused him of pusil- 
lanimity at the moment of Ms death, and say 
that, to free himself ftom the punishment which 
threatened him, he accused his own mother, and 
involved her in the crime of wMch he was guilty. 
This circumstance, which throws an indelible 
blot upon the character of Lucan, is not men- 
tioned by some writers, who observe that he 
expired with aU the firmness of a philosopher. 
He died in his 26th year, A.D. 65. Of all his 
compositions none but his Pharsalia remains. 
TMs poem, which is an account of the civil wars 
of Caesar and Pompey, is unfinished. Opinions 
are various as to the merit of the poetry. It 
possesses neither the fire of Homer nor the 
melodious numbers of Virgil, but it abounds in 
striking phrases, e.g, 

vidrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

If Lucan had lived to a greater age, his judgment 
and genius would have matured, and he might 
have claimed a more exalted rank among the 
poets of the Augustan age. His expressions, 
however, axe bold and animated, his poetry 
entertaining, though his irregularities are numer- 
ous, and, to use the words of Quintilian, he is 
more an orator than a poet. He wrote a poem 
upon the burning of Rome, now lost. It is said 
that his wife PoUa Argentaiia not only assisted 
him in the composition of Ms poem, but even 
corrected it after his death. Scaliger says that 
Lucan rather barks than sings. QuintU. 10. — 
Sueton. — Tacit. Ann. 15, &c. — Martial. 7, ep. 20. 

Ocellus, or Ucellus, an ancient Pythagorean 

philosopher, whose age is unknown. He wrote, 
in the Attic dialect, a book on the nature of the 
universe, which he deemed eternal, and from it 
were drawn the systems adopted by Aristotle, 
Plato, and Philo Judaeus. This work was first 
translated into Latin by Nogarola. Another book 
of Ocellus on laws, written m the Doric dialect, 
was greatly esteemed by Archytas and Plato, and 
a fragment of it has been preserved by Stobaeus ; 
of this, however. Ocellus is disputed to be the 
author. 

Ltlcfiria, or LtieSria, festivals at Rome, cele- 
brated in a large grove between the Via Salaria 
and the Tiber, where the Romans hid themselves 
when besieged by the Gauls. Tacit. Ann. i, 
c. 77. 

Lucceius (L.), a celebrated historian, asked by 
Cicero to write a history of his consulsMp. He 
favoured the cause of Pompey, but was after- 
wards pardoned by J. Caesar. Cic, ad Fam. 5, 
ep. 12, &c. 

Lucceius Alblnus, a governor of Mauritania 
after Galba’s death, &c. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 38. 
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JLaceiitiiiii (or -la), a town of Spain, now 1 

Alicante. 

Irf-'&cSres, a body of borse, composed of Roman ] 
knights, first established by Romulus 'and Tatius. | 
It received its name either from LucumOy an 
Etrurian who assisted the Romans against the 
Sabines, or from lucus, a grove where Romulus 
had erected an asylum, or a place of refuge^ for 
all fugitives, slaves, homicides, &c., that he might 
people his city. The Luceres were some of these 
men, and they were incorporated with the 
legions. Proper!. 4, <?/. i, v. 31. i 

Lncfiria, a town of Apulia, famous for wool. It 
played a part in the Roman wars with Samnium. 
Liv. 9, c. 2 & 12. 1 . 10, c. 35. — Horai. 3, od. 15, 
V. 14. — Lucan. 2, v. 473. 

Luceiius, a surname of Jupiter, as the father 

of light. 

Lucetius, a Rutulian killed by IHoneus. Virg. 
Aen. 9, V. 570. 

Lucianus, a celebrated writer of Samosata, in 
Syria. His father was poor in his circurnstances, 
and Lucian was early bound to one of his uncles, 
who w’as a sculptor. This emplojroent highly 
displeased him ; he made no proficiency in the 
art, and resolved to seek his livelihood by other 
means. A dream in which Learning seemed to 
draw him to her, and to promise fame and 
immortality, confirmed his resolutions, and he 
began to write. The artifices and unfair dealings 
of a law’yer, a life which he had embraced, dis- 
gusted him,, and he began to study philosophy 
and eloquence. He visited different places, and 
Antioch, Ionia, Greece, Italy, Gaul, and more 
particularly Athens, became successively' ac- 
quainted with the depth of his learning and the 
power of his eloquence. The emperor M. 
Aurelius was sensible of his merit, and appointed 
him registrar to the Roman governor of Egypt. 
He died A.D. 180, in his goth year, and some of 
the moderns have asserted that he was tom to 
pieces by dogs for his impiety. The works of 
Lucian, which are numerous, and written in the 
Attic dialect, consist of plays and epigrams in 
verse, many of which are spurious, and of seventy- 
nine prose books. His style is easy, simple, 
elegant, and animated, and he has stored his 
compositions with many lively sentiments, and 
much of the true Attic wit. His prose works 
may be divided into five sections : (i) Declama- 
tions, exercises in rhetoric ; {2) Essays, chiefly 
on literary subjects ; (3) Biographies, mostly of 
sophists and philosophers, such as Demonax; 
{4) Romances, the True History and the doubtful 
Lucius ; (5) Dialogues. In this last section — 
Dialogues of the Dead, of the Gods, and of the 
Courtesans — his talent found its best expression. 

Lucifer, the name of the planet Venus, or 
morning star. It is called Lucifer when appear- 
ing in the morning before the sun ; but when it 
follows it, and appears some time after its 
setting, it is called Hesperus. According to some 
mythologists Lucifer was son of Jupiter and 
Aurora. A Christian writer. 

Ludf^ri fanum, a town of Spain. 

LudLUus (C.), a Roman knight bom at Aurunca, 
illustrious not only for the respectability of his 
ancestors, but more deservedly for the upright- 
ness and the innocence of his own immaculate 
sh^acter. He lived in the greatest intimacy with 
Scipio the first Africanus, and even attended 
him in his war against Numantia. He is looked 
upon as the founder of satire, and as the first 


great satirical WTiter among the Romans. He 
was superior to his poetical predecessors at 
Rome ; and though he wrote with great rough- 
ness and inelegance, but with much facility, he 
gained many admirers, whose praises have been 
often lavished with too liberal a hand. Horace 
compares him to a river which rolls upon its 
waters precious sand, accompanied with mire 
and dirt. Of the 30 satires which he wTOte, 
nothing but a few verses remain- He died at 
Naples, in the 46th year of his age, 103 B.C. 

Quintil. 10, c. i. — Cic. de Or at. 2. — Hored. 

Another famous Roman, who fled with Brutus 
after the battle of Philippi. They were soon 
after overtaken by a party of horse, and Lucilius 
suffered himself to be severely wounded by the 
dart of the enemy, exclaiming that he was Brutus. 
He was taken and carried to the conquerors, 

whose clemency spared his life. Pint. A tribune 

who attempted in vain to elect Pompey to the 

dictatorship. A centurion. A governor of 

Asia under 'Tiberius. A friend of Tiberius. 

Lucilla, a daughter of M. Aurelius, celebrated 
for the \drtues of her youth, her beauty, debauch- 
eries, and misfortunes. At the age of 16 her 
father sent her to S3Tia to marry the emperor 
Verus, who was then employed in a war with the 
Parthians and Armenians. The conjugal virtues of 
Lucilla were great at first, but when she saw Verus 
plunge himself into debauchery and dissipation, 
she followed his example and prostituted herself. 
At her return to Rome she saw the incestuous 
commerce of her husband with her mother, and 
at last poisoned him. She afterwards married 
an old but virtuous senator, by order of her 
father, and was not ashamed soon to gratify the 
cr imin al sensualities of her brother Commodus. 
The coldness and indifference with which Com- 
modus treated her afterwards determined her on 
revenge, and she with many illustrious senators 
conspired against his life, A.D. 185. The plot 
was discovered, Lucilla was banished, and soon 
after put to death by her brother, in the 38th 
year of her age. 

Lucina, a goddess, daughter of Jupiter and 
Jtmo, or, according to others, of Latona. As her 
mother brought her into the world without pain, 
she became the goddess whom women in labour 
invoked, and she presided over the birth of chil- 
dren. She receives this name either from lucus. 
or from lux, as Ovid explains it : 

Gratia Lucinae dedit haec tibi nomina lucus ; 

Aut quia principium tu, Dea, lucis habes. 

Some suppose her to be the same as Diana and 
Juno, because these two goddesses were also 
sometimes called Lucina, and presided over the 
labours of women. She is called Ilythia by the 
Greeks. She had a famous temple at Rome, 
raised A.U.C. 396. Var. de L. L. 4, — Cic. de Nat. 
D. 2, c. 27. — Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 449. — Horat. Carm. 
Sec. 

Lucius, a Roman soldier killed at the siege of 
Jerusalem, by saving in his arms a man who 

jumped down from one of the walls. Joseph. 

A brother of M. Antony. Vid. L. Antonius. 

A Roman general, who defeated the Etrurians. 
A. relation of J. Caesar. A Roman ambas- 
sador, murdered by the Illyrians. A consul, 

&C.- A writer, called by some Saturantius 

Apuleius. He was bom in Africa, on the borders 
of Numidia. H-e studied poetry, music, geo- 
metry at Athens, and warmly embraced the 
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tenets of the Platonists. He cultivated magic, , 
and some miracles are attributed to his knowledge ' 
of enchantments. He wrote in Greek and Latin ' 
with ^eat ease and simplicity ; his style, how- ' 
ever, is sometimes affected, though his eloquence 
was greatly celebrated in his age. Some frag- ^ 
ments of his compositions are still extant. He ; 

flourished in the reign of M. Aurelius. A ' 

brother of Vitellius, &c. A son of Agrippa, i 

adopted by Augustus. A man put to death 

for his incontinence. The word Lucius is a 

praenomen common to many Romans, of whom 
an account is given under their family names. 
LucrStia, a celebrated Roman lady, daughter 
of Lucretius and wife of CoUatinus. Her accom- 
plishments proved fatal to her, and the praises 
which a number of young nobles at Ardea, among 
whom were CoUatinus and the sons of Tarquin, 
bestowed upon the domestic virtues of their wives 
at home, were productive of a revolution in the 
state. While every one was warm with the idea, 
it was universally "agreed to leave the camp and 
to go to Rome, to ascertain the veracity of their 
respective assertions. CoUatinus had the pleasure 
of seeing his expectations fulfilled in the highest 
degree, and while the -wives of the other Romans 
were involved in the riot and dissipation of a 
feast, Lucretia was found at home, employed in 
the midst of her female servants, and easing their 
labour by sharing it herself. The beauty and 
innocence of Lucretia inflamed the passion of 
Sextus the son of Tarquin, who was a witness of 
her virtues and industry. He cherished his flame, 
and he secretly retired from the camp, and came 
to the house of Lucretia, where he met with a 
kind reception. He show'ed himself unworthy of 
such a treatment, and in the dead of night he 
introduced himself to Lucretia, who refused to 
his entreaties what her fear of shame granted to 
his threats. She yielded to her ravisher when 
he threatened to murder her, and to slay one of 
her slaves, and put him in her bed, that this 
apparent adultery might seem to have met with 
the punishment it deserved. Lucretia, in the 
morning, sent for her husband and her father, 
and, after she had revealed to them the indignities 
she had suffered from the son of Tarquin, and 
entreated them to avenge her -wrongs, she stabbed 
herself with a dagger which she had previously 
concealed under her clothes. This fatal blow was 
the signal of rebellion. The body of the virtuous 
Lucretia was exposed to the eyes of the senate, 
and the violence and barbarity of Sextus, joined 
with the unpopularity and oppression of his 
father, so irritated the Roman populace that 
that moment they expelled the Tarquins for ever 
from Rome. Brutus, who was present at the 
tragic death of Lucretia, kindled the flames of 
rebellion, and the republican or consular govern- 
ment was established at Rome A.U.C. 244. Liv. 
I c. 57, &c. — Dionys. Hal. 4, c. 15. — Ovid. Fast. 
2* y. 741* — c. 1. — Plut. — August, 
de Civ. D. I, c. 19. The wife of Numa.^ Plut. 

Lucretiiis, now Libretti, a mountain in the 
country of the Sabines, hanging over a pleasant 
valley, near which the house and farm of Horace 
were situated. Horat. 1, od. x 7 , v. i. — Cic. 7 

"LttCTgtius Carus, T. (98-55 B.C.). a celebrated 
Roman poet and philosopher, who was early sent 
to Athens, where he studied under Zeno and 
Phaedrus. The tenets of Epicurus and Empe- 
docles, which theji prevailed at Athens, wepe 


warmly embraced by Lucretius, and when united 
-with the infinite of Anaximander and the atoms of 
Democritus, they were explained and elucidated 
in a poem, in six books, which is called De rerunt 
natiird. Of the four great Roman, poets Lucretius 
may well be considered the ^eatest. \%gil and 
Horace are consummate artists, Ovid is a bom 
rhetorician and teller of tales, but Lucretius has 
higher qualities than these. His purpose is more 
serious than theirs, his subject more important, 
and above all his poetical imagination is of a 
more noble kind. There are arid stretches in 
De rerum naiura, as there are in Paradise Lost, 
but both poems possess a quality of essential 
greatness which sets them apart. In Books I 
and II Lucretius, after a magnificent exordium, 
treats of atoms and void, in Book III of the 
soul’s mortality, in Book IV of the senses, in 
Book V of the origin of the world and 
human society, and in Book VI of various 
natural phenomena and the plague of Athens. 

Oudntus, a Roman who killed himself 

because the inhabitants of Sulmo, over which 
he was appointed with a garrison, seemed to 
favour the cause of J. Caesar. Cues. Bell. Civ. r, 

c- 18. He is also called Vespillo. Sp. Tricipi- 

tinus, father of Lucretia wife of CoUatinus, was 
made consul after the death of Brutus, and soon 
after died Idmself. Horatius Pul villus succeeded 

him. Liv. i, c. 58. — Plut. in Pub. ^An inter- 

rex at Rome. A consul. Osella, a Roman, 

put to death by SuUa because he had applied for 
the consulship without his permission. Plut. 

Lucrinum, a town of Apulia. 

Lucrinus, a small lake in Campania, opposite 
Puteoii. Some believe that it was made by 
Hercules when he passed through Italy with the 
bulls of Geryon. It abounded with exceUent 
oysters, and was united by Agrippa to the 
Avemus, and a communication formed with the 
sea so that a large harbour caUed Julius Portus 
was made, where Agrippa trained the crews who 
proved victorious at Actium. The Lucrine lake 
disappeared on September 30th, 1538, iu a 
violent earthquake, which raised on the spot a 
mountain four miles in circumference,^ and about 
1000 feet high, with a crater in the middle. Cic. 
4 Att. 10. — Sirab. 5 & 6. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — 
Propert. i, el. ii, v. 10. — Virg. G. 2, v. 161. — 
Horat. 2, od. 15. 

Luctatius, or Lutatius Catiilus, C., a Roman 
consul with Marius. He assisted his colleague 
in conquering the Cimbrians. Vid. Cimbricum 
bellum. He was eloquent as well as valiant, 
and bis history of his consulship, which he wrote 
-with great veracity, was evidence of his literary 
talents. That history is lost. Cic. de Orat . — 

Varro de L. L. — Flor. 2, c. 2. G. Catuliis, a 

Roman consul, who destroyed the Carthaginian 
fleet. Vid. Catulus. 

Lucullea, a festival established by the Greeks 
in honour of Lucullus, who had behaved with 
great prudence and propriety in his province. 
Plut. in Luc. 

Luculli horti, gardens of Lucullus, situate near 

Neapolis, &c. Tacit. Ann. 11, c. i. Villa, a 

country seat near mount Misenus, where 
Tiberius died. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 50. 

Lucullus, Lucius Licinlus, a Roman cele- 
brated for his fondness for luxury and for his 
military talents. He -was born about 115 years 
before the Christian era, and soon distinguished 
hipigelf by his proficiency in the liberal arts, par- 
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ticiilaxly eloqaence and philosophy. His first 
militaiy campaign was in the Mamian war, where 
ids valour and cool intrepidity recommended him 
to public notice. His mildness and constancy 
gained him the admiration and confidence of 
Sulla, and j&rom this connection he derived honour, 
and during his quaestorship in Asia and praetor- 
ship in Amca he rendered himself more con- 
spicuous by his justice, moderation, and human- 
ity. He was raised to the consulship A.U.C. 680, 
and entrusted with the care of the Mithridatic 
war, and first displayed Ms military talents in 
rescuing his colleague Cotta, whom the enemy 
had besieged in Chalcedon. This was soon fol- 
lowed by a (^ebrated victory over the forces of 
Mthridates, on the borders of the Granicus, and 
by the conquest of Bithynia. His victories by 
sea were as great as those by laud, and Mithri- 
dates lost a powerful fleet near Lemnos. Such 
considerable losses weakened the enemy, and 
Mithiidates retired with precipitation towards 
Armema to the court of king Tigranes his father- 
in-law, His flight was perceived, and Lucullus 
crossed the Euphrates with great expedition, and 
gave battle to the numerous forces which Tigranes 
had already assembled to support the cause of his 
son-in-law. According to the exaggerated account 
of Plutarch, no less than 100,000 foot and nearly 

55.000 horse of the Armenians lost their lives in 
that celebrated battle. All this carnage was made 
by a Roman army amounting to no more than 

18.000 men, of whom only 3 were killed and 100 
wounded during the combat. The taking of 
Tigranocerta the capital of Armenia was the 
consequence of this immortal victory, and 
Lucullus there obtained the greatest part of the 
royal treasures. This continual success, however, 
was attended with serious consequences. The 
severity of Lucullus, and the haughtiness of his 
commands, offended his soldiers, and displeased 
Ms adherents at Rome. Pompey was soon after 
sent to succeed Mm, and to continue the Mithri- 
datic war, and the interview which he had with 
Lucullus began with acts of mutual kindness, and 
ended in the most inveterate reproaches and 
open enmity, Lucullus was permitted to retire 
to Rome, and only 1600 of the soldiers who had 
shared his fortune and his glories were suffered 
to accompany him. He was received with cold- 
ness at Rome, and he obtained with difficulty a 
triumph wMch was deservedly claimed by his 
fame, his successes, and Ms victories. In this 
ended the days of his glory ; he retired to the 
enjoyment of ease and peaceful society, and no 
longer interested himself in the commotions 
which disturbed the tranquillity of Rome. He 
dedicated his time to studious pursuits, and to 
literary conversation. His house was enriched 
with a valuable library, which was opened for the 
service of the curious, and of the learned. Lucul- 
lus fell into a delirium in the last part of his life, 
and died in the 67th or 68th year of his age. The 
people showed their respect for his merit by their 
wish to give him an honourable burial in the 
Campus Martius ; but their offers were rejected, 
and he was privately buried, by his brother, on 
his estate at Tusculum. LucuUus has been ad- 
mired for Ms many accomplishments, but he has 
been censured for Ms severity and extravagance. 
The expenses of his meals were immoderate ; Ms 
halls were distinguished by the names of the 
various gods ; and when Cicero and Pompey 
attempted to surprise him, they were astonished 


at the costliness of a supper wMch had been 
prepared upon the word of Lucullus, who had 
merely said to his servant that he would sup in 
the haU of Apollo. In Ms retirement, Lucifllus 
was fond of artificial variety ; subterranean 
caves and passages were dug under the hills on 
the coast of Campania, and the sea water was 
conveyed round the house and pleasure grounds, 
where the fishes flocked in such abundance that 
not less than 25,000 pounds’ worth were sold at 
his death. In his public character Lucullus was 
humane and compassionate, and he showed Ms 
sense of the vicissitudes of human affairs by 
shedding tears at the sight of one of the citi^ 
of Armenia wMch Ms soldiers reduced to ashes. 
He was a perfect master of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and he employed himself for some 
time in writing a concise history of the Marsic 
war in Greek hexameters. Such are the striking 
characteristics of a man who meditated the con- 
quest of Parthia, and for a while gained the 
admiration of all the inhabitants of the east by 
Ms justice and moderation, and who might have 
disputed the empire of the world with a Caesar 
or Pompey, had not, at last, Ms fondness for 
retirement withdrawn him from the reach of 
ambition. Cic. pro Arch. 4. Quaest. Ac. z, c. i. 
— Plut. in Vita. — Flor. 3, c. 5. — Strab. — Appian. 

in Mithr.y &c. — Orosius, 6, &c. A consul who 

went to Spain, &c. ^A Roman put to death 

by Domitian. ^A brother of Lucius Lucullus, 

lieutenant under Sulla. — A praetor of Macedonia. 

Lffctimo, the first name of Tarquinius Priscus, 
afterwards changed into Lucius. The word is 
Etrurian, and signifies prince or chief. Plut. in 
Rom. 

Lucas, a king of ancient Gaul, A town of 

Gaul at the foot of the Alps. 

Lugdunensis Gallia, a part of Gaul, which 
received its name from Lugdunum, the capital 
city of the province. It was anciently called 
Celtica. Vid. Gallia. 

Lugdunum, a town of Gallia Celtica, built at 
the confluence of the Rhone and the Arar, or 
Saone, by Manutius Plancus, when he was gover- 
nor of the province. Under the empire the great 
altar, Ara Lugdunensisy was the centre of the 
womMp of Rome as a divinity. TMs town, now 
called Lyons, is the third city of France in 

point of population. Juv. 1, v. 44. — Strab. 4. 

Batavorum, a town on the Rhine, just as it falls 
into the ocean. It is now called Leyden, and is 

famous for its university. Convenarum, a 

town at the foot of the Pyrenees, now St. Bertrand 
in Gascony. 

Luna {the moon), was the daughter of Hype- 
rion and Terra, and was the same, according to 
some mythologists, as Diana. She was wor- 
sMpped by the ancient inhabitants of the earth 
with many superstitious forms and ceremonies. 
It was supposed that magicians and enchanters, 
particularly those of Thessaly, had an uncontrol- 
lable power over the moon, and that they could 
draw her down from heaven at pleasure by the 
mere force of their incantations. Her eclipses, 
according to their opinion, proceeded from 
thence ; and on that account it was usual to 
beat drums and cymbals to ease her labours, and 
to render the power of magic less effectual. The 
Arcadians believed that they were older than the 
moon. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 263, &c. — Tibull. i, 
el. 8, V. 21.- — Hesiod. Theog. — Virg. Eel. 8, v. 69. 
A. maritime town of Etruria, famous for the 
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wMte marbie wMch it prcxiaced, and caiied also ! 
Lttnensis porlus. It contained a fine, capacious 
barboirr, and abounded in wine, cbeese, &c. The ’ 
inhabitants were naturally given to augury and 
the observation of unconmion phenomena. Mela^ \ 
2, c. 4. — Lucan. 1, v. 586. — PUn. 14, c. 6. — Lit. ! 
34, c. 8- — Sil. 8, V. 481. i 

Liipa (a shc~wolf), was held in great veneration j 
at Rome, because Romulus and Remus, accord- 
ing to an ancient tradition, were suckled and pre- ! 
served by one of these animals. This fabulous 
story arises from the surname of Lupa, prostitute, 
which was given to the wife of the shepherd 
Fastulus, to whose care and humanity these 
children owed their preservation. Ovid. Fast. 2, 
V. 415. — Plut. in Romul. 

Lupercal, a place at the foot of mount Aven- 
tine sacred to Pan, where festivals called Luper- 
ralfa were jrearly celebrated, and where the she- 
wolf was said to have brought up Romuliis and 
Remus. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 343. 

Lupercalia, a yearly festival observed at Rome 
on February 15 th, in honour of the god Pan. It 
was usual jfirst to sacrifice two goats and a dog, 
and to touch with a bloody knife the foreheads 
of two illustrious youths, who always were 
obliged to smOe while they were touched. The 
blood was wiped away with soft wool dipped in 
rpUV. After this the skins of the victims were 
cut into thongs, with which whips were made 
for the youths. With these whips the youths 
ran about the streets all naked except the 
middle, and whipped freely all those whom they 
met. Women in particular were fond of receiving 
the lashes, as they superstitiously believed that 
they removed barrenness and eased the pains of 
child-birth. This excursion in the streets of Rome 
was performed by naked youths, because Pan k 
^ ways represented naked, and a goat was sacri- 
ficed because that deity was supposed to have 
the feet of a goat. A dog was added, as a neces- 
sary and useful guardian of the sheepfold. This 
festival, as Plutarch mentions, was first insti- 
tuted by the Romans in honour of the she-wolf 
which suckled Romulus and Remus. This 
opinion is controverted by others, and Livy, 
with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, observes that 
they were introduced into Italy by Evander. 
The name seems to be borrowed from the Greek 
name of Pan, Lycaeus, from Xvkov, a wolf’, not 
only because these ceremonies were like the 
Lycaean festivals observed in Arcadia, but 
because Pan, as god of shepherds, protected the 
sheep from the rapacity of the wolves. The 
priests who officiated at the Lupercalia were 
called Luperci. Augustus forbade any person 
above the age of 14 to appear naked or to nm 
about the streets during Lupercalia. Cicero, in 
his Philippics, reproaches Antony for having 
disgraced the dignity of the consulship by run- 
ning naked, and armed with a whip, about the 
streets. It was during the celebration of these 
festivals that Antony offered a crown to J. Caesar, 
which the indignation of the populace obliged him 
to refuse. Ovid. Fast. 2, v, 427. — Varro L. L. 5, c. 3- 
Luperci, a number of priests at Rome, who 
assisted at the celebration of the Lupercalia, in 
honour of the god Pan, to whose service they 
were dedicated. This order of priests was the 
most ancient and respectable of all the sacer- 
dotal offices. It was divided into two separate 
colleges, caUed Fabiani and Quiniiliani, from 
Fabius and Quintilius, two of their high priests. 


The former was instituted in honour of Romhius, 
and the latter of Remus. To these two sacer- 
dotal bodies J. Caesar added a third, called froin 
himself the JuUi, and this action contributed not 
a Httie to render his cause unpopular and to 
betray his ambitions and aspiring views. Vid. 
Lupercalia. Plut. in Rom. — Dio. Cos. 45. — Virg. 
Aen. 8, v. 663. 

Lui>ercus, a grammarian in the reign of the 
emperor Gallienus. He wrote some grammatical 
pieces, which some have preferred to Herodian’s 
compositions. 

Lupias, or Lupia, now Lippe, a town of 
Germany, v.dth a small river of the same name 
falling into the Rhine. Tacit. Ann. i, &c. 

Lupus, a general of the emperor Severus. A 

governor of Britain. A quaestor in the reign of 

Tiberius, &c. ^A comic writer of Sicily, who 

wrote a poem on the return of Menelaus and 
Helen to Sparta, after the destruction of Troy. 

Ovid, ex Pont. 4, ep. 16, v. 26. ^P. Rutilius, a 

Roman who, contrary to the omens, marched 
against the Marsi, and was killed with his army. 
He has been taxed with impiety, and was severely 
censured in the Augustan age. Horai. 2, sat. i, 
v. 68. 

Lusitania, a part of ancient Spain, whose 
extent and situation have not been accurately 
defined by the ancients. According to the more 
correct descriptions it extended from the Tagus 
to the sea of Cantabria, and comprehended the 
modem kingdom of Portugal. The inhabitants 
were warlike, and were conquered by the Roman, 
army under Dolabella, 99 B.C., with great diffi- 
culty. They generally lived upon plunder, and 
were rude and unpolished in their manners. It 
was usual among them to expose their sick in 
the high-roads, that their diseases might be 
cured by the directions and advice of travellers. 
They were very moderate in their meals, and 
never ate but of one dish. Their clothes were 
commonly black, and they generally warmed 
themselves by means of stones heated in the 
fire. Strah. 3. — Mela, 2, c. 6. 1. 3, c. i. — Liv. 21, 
c. 43. 1. 27, c. 20. 

Lusius, a river of Arcadia. Oc. de Nat. D, 3, 
c. 22. — Pans. Arc. 28. 

Lusones, a people of Spain, near the Iberus. 
Lustiicus Brutianus, a Roman poet. Martial. 
4, ep. 23. 

Lutatius Cataius, a Roman who shut the 
temple of Janus after peace had been made with 
Carthage. Vid. Luctatius. 

-..Luterius, a general of the Gauls, defeated by 
Caesar, &c. 

Lutetia, a town of Belgic Gaul, on the confluence 
of the rivers Sequana and Matrona, which re- 
ceived its name, as some suppose, from Jhe 
quantity of clay, luium, which is in its neigh- 
bourhood. J. Caesar fortified and embellished 
it, from which circumstance some authors call 
it Julii Civitas. Julian the apostate resided there 
some time. It is now called Paris, the capital of 
France. Caes. Bell. G. 6 & 7. — Strab. 4. — 
Ammian. 20. 

Lutorius Priscus (C.), a Roman knight, put 
to death by order of Tiberius, because he had 
written a poem in which he had bewailed the 
death of Germanicus, who then laboured under 
a severe illness. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 49, &c. 
Lyaeus, a surname of Bacchus. It is derived 
ffiom Kveiv, solvere, because wine, over wffich 
Bacchus presides, gives freedom to the mind. 
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and delivers it from aU cares and melancholy. 
Horai, ep. 9. — Lucan, i, v. 675. 

Lyljas, one of the companions of Ulysses, &c. 

Lybya, or Lybissa, a small village of Bithynia, 
where Hannibal was buried. 

Lyc&l^iS, an Etrurian who had been banished 
from Ms country for murder. He was one of 
those who offered violence to Bacchus and who 
were changed into dolphins. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 

624. One of the Lapithae who ran away from 

the battle wMch was fought at the nuptials of 
Pirithous. Id. Met. 12, v. 302. 

Lycabetus, a moimtain of Attica, near Athens. 

Stat. 

Lycaea, festivals in Arcadia, in honour of Pan 
the god of shepherds. They are the same as the 

Lupercalia of the Romans. ^A festival at Argos 

in honour of Apollo Lycaeus, who delivered the 
Argives from wolves, &c. 

Lycaeus, a mountain of Arcadia, sacred to 
Jupiter, where a temple was built in honour of 
the god by Lycaon the son of Pelasgus. It was 
also sacred to Pan, whose festivals, called Lycaea, 
were celebrated there. Virg. G. 1, v. 16. Aen. 
S, V. 343. — Sirab. 8. — Horat. i, od, 17, v. 2. — 
Ovid. Met. i, v. 69S. 

Lj^cambes, the father of Neobule. He pro- 
mised his daughter in marriage to the poet 
Archilochus, and afterwards refused to fulfil Ms 
engagement when she had been courted by a man 
whose opulence had more influence than the for- 
tune of the poet. TMs irritated Archilochus ; he 
wrote a bitter invective against Lycambes and 
his daughter, and rendered them both so des- 
perate by the satire of his composition, that they 
hanged themselves. Horat. ep. 6, v. 13. — Ovid, 
in lb. 52. — Aristot. Rhet. 3. 

Lj^cSon, the first king of Arcadia, son of 
Pelasgus and Meliboea. He built a town called 
Lycosura on the top of mount Lycaeus, in honour 
of Jupiter. He had many wives, by whom he 
had a daughter called Callisto, and 50 sons. He 
was succeeded on the throne by Nyctimus, the 
eldest of Ms sons. He lived about 1820 years 
before the Christian era. Apollod. 3. — Hygin. 

fab. 176,—Catul. ep. 76. — Paus. 8, c. 2, &c. 

Another king of .^jrcadia, celebrated for his 
cruelties. He was changed into a wolf by 
Jupiter, because he offered human victims on 
the altars of the god Pan. Some attribute tMs 
metamorphosis to another cause. The sins of 
mankind, as they relate, were become so enor- 
mous that Jupiter visited the earth to punish 
their wickedness and impiety. He came to 
Arcadia, where he was announced as a god, and 
the people began to pay proper adoration to his 
divinity. Lycaon, however, who used to sacri- 
fice all strangers to Ms wanton cruelty, laughed 
at the pious prayers of his subjects, and, to try 
the divinity of the god, he served up human flesh 
on his table. TMs impiety so irritated Jupiter 
that he immediately destroyed the house of 
Lycaon, and changed him into a wolf, Ovid. 
Met. I, v. 198, &c. These two monarchs are 
often confounded together, though it appears 
that they were two different characters, and that 
a considerable time elapsed between their reigns. 

A son of Priam and Laothoe. He was taken 

by Achilles and carried to Lemnos, whence he 
escaped. He was afterwards killed by Achilles 

in the Trojan war. Homer. II. 21, &c. ^Thc 

father of Pandarus, killed by Diomedes before 
Troy. A Gnossian artist, who madfil the sword 


wMch Ascanius gave to Euryalus. Virg. Aen. 9, 
V. 304. 

Lji^cadnia, a country of Asia, between Cappa- 
docia, Pisidia, PamphyHa, and Phrygia, made a 
Roman province under Augustus. Iconium was 
the capital. Strab. 10. — Mela, i, c. 2. — Liv. 27, 

c. 54. 1 . 38, c. 39. Arcadia also bore that name, 

from Lycaon, one of its kings. Dionys. Hal. 

An island in the Tiber. 

Lycas, a priest of .Apollo in the interest of 
Tumus. He was killed by Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 

10, v. 315. ^.Another, officer of Tumus. Id. 

10, c. 561. 

Lj^caste, an ancient town of Crete, whose in- 
habitants accompanied Idomeneus to the Trojan 

war. Homer. II. 2. A daughter of Priam by a 

concubine. She married Polydamas the son of 

Antenor. A famous courtesan of Drepanum, 

called Venus on account of her great beauty. She 
had a son called Eryx, by Butes son of Amycus. 
Lycastum, a town of Cappadocia. 

Lycastus, a son of Minos I. He was father of 
Minos 11 . by Ida the daughter of Corybas. 

Diod. 4. ^A son of Minos and PMlonome 

daughter of Nyctimus. He succeeded his father 
on the throne of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 3 & 4. 
Lyce, one of the Amazons, &c. Place. 6, v. 374. 
Lyces, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, c. 33. 
Lyceum, a celebrated place near the banks of 
the Ilissus in Attica. It was in this pleasant and 
salubrious spot that Aristotle taught philosophy, 
and as he generally instructed his pupils while 
walking, thej^were called Peripatetics. The philo- 
sopher continued his instructions for twelve 
years, till, terrified by the false accusations of 
Eurynnedon, he was obliged to fly to Chalcis. 

Lychnidus, now Achridna, a city with a lake 
of the same name, in lUyricum. Liv. 27, c. 32. 
1. 44, c. 15. 

L^cia, a country of Asia Minor, bounded by 
the Mediterranean on the south, Caria on the 
west, Pamphylia on the east, and Phrygia on the 
north. It was anciently called Milyas and 
Tremile, from the Milyae or Solymi, a people of 
Crete, who came to settle there. The country 
received the name of Lycia, from Lycus the son 
of Pandion, who established himself there. The 
inhabitants have been greatly commended by all 
the ancients, not only for their sobriety and 
justice, but their great dexterity in the manage- 
ment of the bow. They were conquered by 
Croesus king of Lydia, and afterwards by Cyrus. 
Though they were subject to the power of 
Persia, yet they were governed by their own 
kings, and only paid a yearly tribute to the 
Persian monarch. They became part of the 
Macedonian empire when Alexander came into 
the east, and afterwards were ceded to the house 
of the Seleucidae. Apollo had there Ms cele- 
brated oracle at Patara, and the epithet hiherna 
is applied to the country, because the god was 
said to pass the winter in his temple. Virg. Aen. 
4, v. 143 & 446. 1 . 7, V. 816. — Stat. Theb. 6, v. 686. 
— Herodot. i, c. 173. — Strab. 13. — Liv. 37, c. 16. 
1. 38, c. 39. 

Lydtdas, a centaur killed by the Lapithae at 
the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid, Met. 12, v. 310. 
^A shepherd’s name. Virg. Eel. -A beau- 
tiful youth, the admiration of Rome in the age 
of Horace. Horat. i, od. 4, v. 19. 

Lycimna, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Lycinmia, a slave, mother of Helenor by a 
Lydian prince. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 4 a6. 
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Lyciscus, an Athenian archon. A Mes- 

senian of the family of the Aepytidae. When his 
daughters were doomed by lot to be sacrificed 
for the good of their country, he fled with them 
to Sparta, and Aristodemus upon this cheerfully 
gave his own children and soon after succeeded 

to the throne. Pans. 4., c. 9, A youth of 

whom Horace was enamoured. 

Lucius, a son of Hercules and Toxicreta. i 

A son of Lycaon. An epithet given to Apollo 

from his temple in Lycia, where he gave oracles, 
particularly at Patara, where the appellation of 
Lyciae sortes was given to his answers, and even 
to the will of the fates. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 346. 
^A surname of Danaus. 

LycSmedes, a king of Scyros, an island in the 
Aegean sea, son of Apollo and Parthenope. He 
was secretly entrusted with the care of young 
Achilles, whom his mother Thetis had disguised 
in woman’s clothes, to remove him from the 
Trojan war, where she knew he must unavoid- 
ably perish. Lycomedes has rendered himself 
infamous for his treachery to Theseus, who had 
implored his protection when driven from the 
throne of Athens by the usui^r Mnestheus. 
Lycomedes, as it is reported, either envious of 
the fame of his illustrious guest, or bribed by the 
emissaries of Mnestheus, led Theseus to an ele- 
vated place, on pretence of showing him the 
extent of his dominions, and perfidiously threw 
him down a precipice, where he was killed. 
PluL in Thss. — Paus. i, c. 17. 1 . 7, c. 4. — A polled. 

3, c. 13. An Arcadian, who, with 500 chosen 

men, put to flight 1000 Spartans and 500 Argives, 

&c. Died. 15. A seditious person at Tegea. 

A Mantinean general, i&c. An Athenian, 

the first who took one of the enemy’s ships at 
the battle of Salamis. Plut. 

Lycon, a philosopher of Troas, son of Astyanax, 
in the age of Aristotle. He was greatly esteemed 
by Eumenes, Antiochus, &c. He died in the 

74th year of his age. Diog. in Vit. A man 

who wrote the life of Pythagoras. A poet. 

A writer of epigrams. ^A player, greatly 

esteemed by Alexander. A Syracusan who 

assisted in murdering Dion. A peripatetic 

philosopher. 

Lycone, a city of Thrace. A mountain of 

Argolis. Paus. 2, c. 24. 

LyeSphron, a son of Periander king of Corinth. 
The murder of his mother Melissa by his father 
had such an effect upon him, that he resolved 
never to speak to a man who had been so wan- 
tonly cruel. This resolution was strengthened by 
the advice of Procles his maternal uncle, and 
Periander at last banished to Corejra a son 
whose disobedience and obstinacy had rendered 
him odious. Cypselus, the eldest son of Periander, 
being incapable of reigning, Lycophron was the 
only surviving child who had any claim to the 
crown of Corinth. But when the infirmities of 
Periander obliged him to look for a successor, 
Lycophron refused to come to Corinth while his 
father was there, and he was induced to leave 
Corcyra only on promise that Periander would 
come and dwell there while he remained master 
of Corinth. This exchange, however, was pre- 
vented. The Corcyreans, who were apprehensive 
of the tyranny of Periander, murdered Lycophron 
before he left that island. Herodot. 3. — Aristot. 

A brother of Thebe, the wife of Alexander 

tyrant of Pherae. He assisted his sister in mur- 
dering her husband, and he afterwards seized the 


sovereignty. He was ^dispossessed by Philip of 

Macedonia. PluL — Died. 16. A general of 

Corinth, killed by Nicias. PluL in Ntc. A 

native of Cythera, son of Master. He vrent to the 
Trojan w’ar with Ajax the son of Telamon, after 
the accidental murder of one of his citizens. 

He was killed, &c. Homer. II. 15, v. 450. A 

famous Greek poet and grammarian, bom at 
Chalcis, in Euboea. He was one of the poets 
'who flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
who, from their number, obtained the name of 
Pleiades. Lycophron died by the wound of an 
arrow. He wTote tragedies, the titles of twenty 
of which have been preserved. The only remain- 
ing composition of this j^t is called Cassandra 
or Alexandra. It contains 1474 verses, whose 
obscurity has procured the epithet of Tenebrosus 
for its author. It is a mixture of prophetical 
effusions, which, as he supposes, were given by 
Cassandra during the Trojan war. Ovid, in Ib. 
533 - — Stat. 5 Sylv. 3. 

Lycopdiis, now Siui, a town of Egypt. It 
received this name on account of the immense 
number of wolves which repelled an army of 
Ethiopians who had invaded Egypt. Died. 1. 
— Strab. 17. 

Lycopus, an Aetolian who assisted the Cyre- 
neans against Ptolemy. Poly aen. 8. 

Lycorea, a town of Phocis at the top of Par- 
nassus, where the people of Delphi took refuge 
during Deucalion’s deluge, directed by the bowl- 
ings of wolves. Paus. Pkoc. 6. 

Lycoreus, the supposed founder of Lycorea, on 
mount Parnassus, was son of Apollo and Corycia. 
Hygin.fab. 161. 

Lyedrias, one of the attendant nymphs of 
Cyrene. Virg. G. 4, v. 339. 

Lyedris, a freedwoman of the senator Volum- 
nius, also called Cyiheris, and Volumnia, from 
her master. She is celebrated for her beauty 
and intrigues. The poet Gallus was greatly 
enamoured of her, and his friend Virgil, in his 
loth eclogue, comforts him for the loss of the 
favours of Cytheris, who followed M. Antony’s 
camp. The charms of Cleopatra, however, pre- 
vailed over those of Clytheris, and the unfor- 
tunate courtesan lost the favours of Antony and 
of all the world at the same time. Lycoris was 
origincilly a comedienne. Virg. Eel. 10. — Ovid. 
A. A. 3, v. 537. 

X/ycormas, a river of Aetolia, whose sands 
were of a golden colour. It was afterwards called 
Euenus, from king Euenus, who threw himself 
into it. Ovtd. Met. 2, v. 245. 

Lycortas, the father of Polybius, who flourished 
184 B-C. He was chosen general of the Achaean 
league, and he revenged the death of Philo- 
poemen, &c. Plut. 

Lycosura, a city built by Lycaon on mount 
Lycaeus in Arcadia. 

Lyctus, a town of Crete, the country of Ido- 
meneus, whence he is often called Lyctius. Virg. 
Aen. 3, V. 401. 

Lycurgides, annual days of solemnity, ap- 
pointed in honour of the lawgiver of Sparta. 

A patronymic of a son of Lycurgus. Ovid, in 
lb. 503. 

Lycurgus, a king of Nemea, in Peloponnesus. 
He was raised from the dead by Aesculapius. 

Stat. Theb. 5, v. 638. ^A giant killed by Osiris 

in Thrace, Diod. i.— A king of Thrace, son of 
Dryas. He has .been , represented as cruel and, 
impious, on account of the violence which he 
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offered to Bacchus. He, according to the opinion 
of the mythologists, drove Bacchus out of his 
kingdom, and abolished his worship, for which 
impiety he was severely punished by the gods. 
He put his own son Dryas to death in a fury, and 
he cut off his own legs, mistaking them for vine 
boughs. He was put to death in the greatest 
tarments by his subjects, who had been informed 
by the oracle that they should not taste wine till 
Lycurgus was no more. This fable is explained 
by observing that the aversion of Lycurgus for 
wine, over which Bacchus presided, arose from 
the fflthiness and disgrace of intoxication, and 
therefore the monarch wisely ordered all the vines 
of his dominions to be cut down, that he and 
his subjects might be preserved from the ex- 
travagance and debauchery which are produced 
by too free a use of wine. Hy^in, fab, 132. — 
Homer. II. 6, v. 130. — ApoUod. 3, c. 5. — Ovid. 
Met. 4, V. 22. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 14. — Horat. 2, 

od. 19. A son of Hercules and Praxithea 

daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 2, c. 7. ^A 

son of Pheres the son of Cretheus. Id. i, c. 9. 

^An orator of Athens, sumamed Ibis, in the 

^e of Demosthenes, famous for his justice and 
impartiality when at the head of the government. 
He was one of the thirty orators whom the 
Athenians refused to deliver up to Alexander. 
Some of his orations are extant. He died about 

330 years before Christ. Diod. 16. A king of 

Tegea, son of Aleus, by Neaera the daughter of 
Pereus. He married Cleophile, called also Eury- 
nome, by whom he had Amphidamas, &c. 

Apollod. 3, c. 9. — Homer, II. 7. A celebrated 

lawgiver of Sparta, son of king Eunomus and 
brother of Polydectes. He succeeded his brother 
on the Spartan throne ; but when he saw that 
the widow of Polydectes was pregnant, he kept 
the kingdom not for himself, but till Charilaus 
his nephew was arrived at years of maturity. 
He had previously refused to marry his brother’s 
•widow, who •wished to strengthen him on his 
throne by destroying her o-wn son Charilaus and 
leaving him in the peaceful possession of the 
crown. The integrity with which he acted, when 
guardian of his nephew Charilaus, united •with 
the disappointment and the resentment of the 
queen, raised him many enemies, and he at last 
yielded to their satire and malevolence, and 
retired to Crete. He travelled like a philosopher, 
and visited Asia and Egypt •without suffering 
himself to be corrupted by the licentiousness and 
luxury which prevailed there. The confusion 
which followed Ms departure from Sparta now 
had made his presence totally necessa:^, and he 
returned home at the earnest solicitations of his 
countrymen. The disorders which reigned at 
Sparta induced him to reform the government ; 
and the more effectually to execute his under- 
taking, he had recourse to the oracle of Delphi. 
He was received by the priestess of the god with 
every mark of honour, his intentions were warmly 
approved by the divinity, and he was called the 
Mend of gods, and Mmself rather god than man. 
After such a reception from the most celebrated 
oracle of Greece, Lycurgus found no diffiiculty in 
reforming the abuses of the state, and all were 
equally anxious to promote a revolution wMch 
had received the sanction of heaven. Lycurgus 
first established a senate, which was composed of 
28 senators, whose authority preserved the tran- 
quillity of the state, and maintained a due and 
|mt equilibrium between the kings and the 


people, by watching over the intrusions of the 
former and checking the seditious con-vulsions 
of the latter. All distinctions were destroyed, 
and by making an equal and impartial division 
of the land among the members of the common- 
wealth, Lycurgus banished luxury, and encour- 
aged the useful arts. The use of money, either 
of gold or silver, was totally forbidden, and the 
introduction of heavy brass and iron coin brought 
no temptations to the dishonest, and left every 
individual in the possession of his effects •without 
any fears of robbery or violence. All the citizens 
dined in common, and no one had greater claims 
to indulgence or luxury than another. The inter- 
couree of Sparta with other nations was for- 
bidden, and few were permitted to travel. The 
youths were entrusted to the public master as 
soon as they had attained their seventh year, and 
their education was left to the wisdom of the 
la-svs. They were taught early to think, to 
answer in a short and laconic manner, and to 
excel in sharp repartee. They were instnicted 
and encouraged to carry tMngs by surprise, but 
if ever the theft was discovered they were sub- 
jected to a severe punishment. Lycurgus was 
happy and successful in establishmg and en- 
forcing these laws, and by his prudence and 
administration the face of affairs in Lacedaemon 
was totally changed, and it gave rise to a set of 
men distinguished for their intrepidity, their 
fortitude, and their magnanimity. After this, 
Lycur^is retired from Sparta to Delphi, or, 
according to others, to Crete, and before Ms 
departure he bound all the citizens of Lace- 
daemon by a solemn oath, that neither they nor 
their posterity would alter, -violate, or abolish 
the laws wMch he had established before his 
return. He soon after put himself to death, and 
he ordered Ms ashes to be thrown into the sea, 
fearful lest, if they were carried to Sparta, the 
citizens would call themselves freed from the 
oath wMch they had taken, and empowered to 
make a revolution. The wisdom and the good 
effect of the laws of Lycurgus were firmly 
demonstrated at Sparta, where for 700 years 
they remained in full force, but the le^lator 
has been censured as cruel and impolitic. He 
showed himself inhumane in ordering mothers 
to destroy any of their children whose feebleness 
or deformity in their youth seemed to promise 
incapability of action in maturer years and to 
become a burden to the state. His regulations 
about marriage must necessarily be censured, and 
no true conjugal felicity can be expected from 
the union of a man with a person whom he per- 
haps never knew before, and whom he was com- 
pelled to choose in a dark room, where all the 
marriageable women in the state assembled on 
stated occasions. The peculiar dress which was 
appointed for the females might be termed im- 
proper ; and the law must for ever be called 
injudicious wMch ordered them to appear naked 
on certain days of festivity and -wrestle in a 
public assepably promiscuously with boys of 
equal age with themselves. These things indeed 
contributed as much to corrupt the morals of the 
l^cedaemonians as the other regulations seemed 
to be calculated to banish dissipation, riot, and 
debauchery. Lycurgus has been compared to 
Solon, the celebrated legislator of Athens, and 
it has been judiciously observed that the former 
ga-ve his citizens morals conformable to the laws 
which he had established, and that the latter had 
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given the Athenians laws which coincided with 
their customs and manners. The office of 
Lycurgus demanded resolution, and he showed 
himself inexorable and severe. In Soion artifice 
was requisite, and he showed himself mild and 
even voluptuous. The moderation of Lycurgus 
is greatly commended, particularly when we 
recollect that he treated with the greatest 
humanity and confidence Alcander, a youth 
who had put out one of his eyes in a seditious 
tumult. Lycurgus had a son called Antionis, 
who left no issue. The Lacedaemonians showed 
their respect for their great legislator by yearly 
celebrating a festival in his honour, called Lycur- 
^dae or Lycurgides. The introduction of money 
into Sparta in the reign of Agis the son of Archi- 
damus was one of the principal causes which 
corrupted the innocence of the Lacedaemonians 
and rendered them the prey of intrigue and of 
faction. The laws of Lycurgus were abrogated 
by Philopoemen, i88 B.C., but only for a little 
time, as they were soon after re-established by 
the Romans. Fltd, in Vita. — Justin. 3, c, 2, &c. 
— Strab. 8, 10, 15, &c. — Dionys. Hal. 2. — Pans. 
3, c. 2. 

Lycus, a king of Boeotia, successor of his 
brother Nycteus, who left no male issue. He 
was entrusted with the government only during 
the minority of Labdacus, the son of the daugh- 
ter of Nycteus. He was further enjoined to make 
war against Epopeus, who had carried away by 
force Antiope the daughter of Nycteus. He was 
successful in this expedition. Epopeus was 
killed, and Lycus recovered Antiope and mar- 
ried her, though she was his niece. This new 
connection highly displeased his first wife Dirce, 
and Antiope was delivered to the unfeeling queen 
and tortured in the most cruel manner. Antioi)e 
at last escaped, and entreated her sons Zethus 
and Amphion to avenge her wrongs. The chil- 
dren, incensed on account of the cruelties which 
their mother had suffered, besieged Thebes, 
killed Lycus, and tied Dirce to the tail of a wild 
bull, which dragged her till she died. Paus. 9, 

c. 5. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. ^A king of Libya, who 

sacrificed whatever strangers came upon his 
coast. When Diomedes, at his return from the 
Trojan war, had been shipwrecked there, the 
tyrant seized him and confined him. He, how- 
ever, escaped by means of Callirhoe, the tyrant’s 
daughter, who was enamoured of him, and who 

hanged herself when she saw herself deserted. 

A son of Neptime by Celaeno, made king of a 
part of Mysia by Hercules. He offered violence 
to Megara the wife of Hercules, for which he was 
killed by the incensed hero, Lycus gave a kind 
reception to the Argonauts. Apollod. 3, c. 10. — 

Hygin./ab. 18, 31, 32, 137. ^Ason of Aegyptus, 

of Mars, of Lycaou king of Arcadia, 

of Pandion king of Athens. ^The father of 

ArcesUaus. One of the companions of Aeneas. 

Apollod. 2, c. 3. — Paus. i, &c. — Virg. Aen. i, &c. 
— Hygin. fab. 97 «& 159. ^An officer of Alex- 

ander in the interest of Lysimachus. He made 
himself master of Ephesus by the treachery of 
Andron, &c. Poly aen. 5. One of the Cen- 
taurs. A son of Priam. A river of Phrygia, 

which disappears near Colosse and ' rises again 
at the distance of about four stadia, and at last 
falls into the Maeander. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 273. 

A river of Sarmatia, falling into the Palus 

Maeotis- Another in Paphlagonia, near Hera- 

clea. Ovid, ex Pont. 4, ep. t, v. 47; ^Another 


in Ass3a:ia. ^Another in Armenia, falling into 

the Euxine near the Phasis. Virg. G. 4, v. 367, 

One of the friends of Aeneas, killed by 

Tumus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 545. A youth 

beloved by Alcaeus. Horai. i, od. 32. A 

town of Crete. 

Lydc, the wife of the poet Antimachus, &c. 

Ovid. Trisi. i, el. 5. A woman in Domitian’s 

reign, who pretended that she could remove 
; ba^enness by medicine. Juv. 2, v. 141. 

' Lydia, a celebrated kingdom of Asia Minor, 
whose boundaries varied at different times. 
It was first_ bounded by Mysia Major, Caria, 
Phrygia Major, and Ionia, but In its more 
floimshing times it contained the whole country 
which lies between the Halys and the Aegean sea. 
It was anciently called Maeonia, and received 
the name of Lydia from Lydus, one of its kings. 
It was governed by monarchs who, after the 
fabffious ages, reigned for 249 years in the fol- 
lowing order : Ardysus began to reign 797 B.C. ; 
Alyattes, 761 ; Meles, 747 ; Candaules, 735 ; 
Gyges, 718 ; Ardysus II., 680 ; Sadyattes, 631 ; 
Alyattes II., 619 ; and Croesus, 562, who was 
conquered by Cyrus, 548 B.C., when the king- 
dom became a province of the Persian empire. 
There were three different races that reigned in 
Lydia, the Atyadae, Heraclidae, and Mermnadae. 
The history of the first is obscure and fabulous ; 
the Heraclidae began to reign about the Trojan 
war, and the crown remained in their family for 
about 505 years, and was always tr ans mitted 
from father to son. Candaules was the last of 
the Heraclidae ; and Gyges the first, and Croesus 
the last, of the Mermnadae. The Lydians were 
great warriors in the reign of the Mermnadae. 
They invented the art of coining gold and silver, 
and were the first who exhibited public sports, 
&c. Herodot. 1, c. 6. 1 . 3, c. 90. 1. 7, c. 74. — 
Strab. 2, 5, & 13. — Mela, 1, c. 2. — Plin. 3, c. 5. — 

Dionys. Hal. i.—Diod. 4. — Justin. 13, c. 4. 

A mistress of Horace, &c., 1, od. 8. 

Lydias, a river of Macedonia. 

Lydlus, an epithet applied to the Tiber, be- 
cause it passed near Etruria, whose inhabitants 
were originally a Lydian colony. Virg. Aen. 2, 
v. 781. 1 . 8, V. 479. 

Lydus, a son of At3!S and Callithea, king of 
Maeonia, which from him received the name of 
Lydia. His brother Tyrrhenus led a colony to 
Italy, and gave the name of Tyrrhenia to the 
settlement which he made on the coast of the 

Mediterranean. Herodot. 7, c. 74. ^A eunuch, 

&c. 

Lygdamis, or Lygdamus, a man who made 

himself absolute at Naxos. Polyaen. A 

general of the Cimmerians who passed into Asia 
Minor and took Sardis in the reign of Ardysus 
king of Lydia. Callim. ^An athlete of Syra- 

cuse, the father of Artemisia the celebrated 

queen of Halicarnassus, Herodot. 7, c. 99. A 

servant of the poet Propertius, or of his mistress 
Cynthia. 

Lygii, a nation of Germany. Tacit, de Germ. 
42. 

Lygodesma, a surname of Diana at Sparta, 
because her statue was brought by Orestes from 
Taurus, shielded round with osiers. Paus. 3, 
c. 26. 

Lygus. Vid. Ligus. 

Lymax, a river of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 41, 

Lymire, a town of Lycia. Ovid. Met. fab. 12. 

Lyncestae, a noble family of Macedonia, con- 
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nected with the royal family. Jtisfin. ii, c. 2, 
&c. 

Lyncestes, a son of Am^mtas, in the army of 

Alexander, &c. Curt. 7, &c. Alexander, a 

son-in-law of Antipater, who conspired against 
Alexander and was put to death. Ibid. 

Lyncestius, a river of Macedonia, whose 
waters were of an intoxicating quality. Ovid. 
Met. 17, V. 329- 

Lyncgus, son of Aphareus, was among the 
hunters of the Calydonian boar, and one of the 
Argonauts. He was so sharp-sighted that, as it is 
reported, he could see through the earth and 
distinguish objects at the distance of above nine 
miles. He stole some oxen with his brother Idas, 
and they were both killed by Castor and Pollux, 
when they were going to celebrate their nuptials 
with the daughters of Leucippus. ApoUod. i & 
3. — Hygin. fab. — Pans. 4, c. 2. — Ovid. Met. 3, 

V. 303. — Apollod. Arg. i. K son of Aegyptus, 

who married Hypermnestra the daughter of 
Danaus. His life was spared by the love and 
humanity of his wife. Vid. Dauaides, He made 
war against his father-in-law, dethroned him, 
and seized his crown. Some say that L5niceus 
was reconciled to Danaus, and that he succeeded 
him after his death, and reigned 41 years. 
ApoUod. 2, c. I. — Pans. 2, c. 16, 19, as.-^vid. 

Heroid. 14. One of the companions of Aeneas, 

killed by Tumus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 768. 

Lynddes, a man at the court of Cepheus. 
Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 12. 

Lyncus, Lyncaeus, or Lynx, a cruel king of 
Scythia, or, according to others, of Sicily. He 
received, with feigned hospitality, Triptolemus, 
whom Ceres had sent all over the world to teach 
mankind agriculture ; and as he was jealous of 
his commission, he resolved to murder this 
favourite of the gods in his sleep. As he was 
going to give the deadly blow to Triptolemus, 
he was suddenly changed into a lynx, an animal 
which is the emblem of perfidy and ingratitude. 
Ovid. Mrf. 5, V. 657. 

Lyncus, a town of Macedonia, of which the 
inhabitants were called Lyncestae. Plin. 2, 
c. 103. 1. 4, c. 10. 

Lyndus, a town of Sicily. 

Lyrcae, a people of Scythia, who lived by 
hunting. 

Lyrcaeus, a mountain of Arcadia. Vid. Ly- 
caeus, A. fountain. Stai. Tkeb. 4, v. 71 1- 

Lyrcea, a town of Peloponnesus, formerly 
called L^cea. Paus. 2, c. 35. 

Lyrcus, a king of Caunus in Caria, &c. Par- 
then. 

Lymessus, a city of Cilicia, the native country 
of Briseis, called from thence Lyrnesseis. It was 
taken and plundered by AchiUes and the Greeks 
at the time of the Trojan war, and the booty 
divided among the conquerors. Homer. II, 2, 
V. 197. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 108. Heroid. 3, v. 5. 
Trist. 4, el. i, v. 15. 

Lsrsander, a celebrated general of Sparta, in 
the last years of the Peloponnesian war. He 
drew Ephesus from the interest of Athens, and 
gained the friendship of Cyrus the younger. He 
gave battle to the Athenian fleet, consisting of 
120 ships, at Aegospotami, and destroyed it aU, 
except three ships, with which the enemy’s 
general fled to Euagoras king of Cjnprus. In this 
celebrated battle, which happened 405 years 
before the Christian era, the Athenians lost 
3000 men, and with them their empire and 


influence among the neighbouring states. Ly- 
sander well knew how to take advantage of his 
victory, and the following year Athens, worn out 
by a long war of 27 years, and discouraged by its 
misfortunes, gave itself up to the power of the 
enemy, and consented to dismantle the Piraeus, 
to deliver up all its ships, except 12, to recall 
all those who had been banished, and, in short, 
to be submissive in every degree to the power of 
Lacedaemon. Besides these humiliating con- 
ditions, the government of Athens was totally 
changed, and 30 tyrants were set over it by 
Lysander. This glorious success, and the honour 
of having put an end to the Peloponnesian war, 
increased the pride of Lysander. He had already 
begun to pave his way to universal power by 
establishing aristocracy in the Grecian cities of 
Asia, and now he attempted to make the crown 
of Sparta elective. In the pursuit of his ambi- 
tion he used prudence and artifice ; and as he 
could not easily abolish a form of government 
which ages and popularity had confirmed, he 
had recourse to the assistance of the gods. His 
attempts, however, to corrupt the oracles of 
Delphi, Dodona, and Jupiter Ammon, proved 
ineffectual, and he was even accused of using 
bribes by the priests of the Libyan temple. The 
sudden declaration of war against the Thebans 
saved him from the accusations of his adver- 
saries, and he was sent, together with Pausanias, 
against the enemy. The plans of his military 
operations were discovered, and the Haliartians, 
whose ruin he secretly meditated, attacked him 
unexpectedly, and he was killed in a bloody 
battle, which ended in the defeat of his troops, 
394 years before Christ. His body was recovered 
by his colleague Pausanias, and honoured with a 
magnificent funeral. Lysander has been com- 
mended for his bravery, but his ambition deserves 
the severest censure, and his cruelty and his 
duplicity have greatly stained his character. He 
was arrogant and vain in his public as well as 
private conduct, and he received and heard with 
the greatest avidity the hymns which his courtiers 
and flatterers sung to his honour. Yet in the 
midst of all his pomp, his ambition, and intrigues, 
he died extremely poor, and his daughters were 
rejected by two opulent citizens of Sparta, to 
whom they had been betrothed during the life 
of their father. This behaviour of the lovers 
was severely punished by the Lacedaemonians, 
who protected from injury the children of a man 
whom they hated for his sacrilege, his contempt 
of religion, and his perfidy. The father of Ly- 
sander, whose name was Aristoclites or Axisto- 
crates, was descended from Hercules, though not 
reckoned of the race of the Heraclidae. Plut. & 

C. Nep. in Vita. — Diod. 13. A Trojan chief, 

wounded by Ajax son of Telamon before Troy. 

Homer. II. ii, v. 491. One of the Ephoii in 

the reign of Agis, &c. Plut. ^A grandson of 

the great Lysander. Paus. 

Lysandra, a daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, who 
married Agathocles the son of Lysimachus. She 
was persecuted by Arsinoe, and fled to Seleucus 
for protection. Paus. i, c. 9, &c. 

Lysaniax, a man made king or Ituraea by 
Antony, &c. 

Lyse, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 
Lysi&des, an Athenian, son of Phaedxus the 
philosopher, &c. Cic. Philip. 5. An Athe- 
nian archou. A tyrant of Megalopolis, who 

died 226 B.C. Plut. 
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Lysianassa, one of tiie Nereides. Apollod. i, ! pupil Achilles, and Philip Peleus. Plui. in Alex. 

c. 2. A daughter of Epaphus, mother of . — Justin. 15, c. 3. A historian of Alexandria. 

Busins. Id. 2, c, 5. i A son of Aristides, rewarded by the Athen- 

Lysias, one of the ten Attic orators, son of lans on account ot the virtue of his father.- 

Cephaius, a native of Syracuse. His father left A chief pnest among the Jews, about 204 years 

Sicily and went to Athens, where Lysias was before Christ, &c. Josephus. A phj^ician 

born and carefully educated. In his 15th year greatly attached to the notions of Hippocrates, 

he accompanied the colony which the Athenians A' governor of Heraclea in Pontus, &c. 

sent to Thurii, and after a long residence there ! Lysimella, a marsh of Sicily near Syracuse, 
he returned home in his 47th year. He distin- 1 Lysinoe, now A^lasson, a city of Asia, near 
guished himself as a master of the smooth style j Pamphylia. Liv. 3^?, c. 15. 

of eloquence, by the simpKcity, correctness, and j Lysippe, a daughter of Proetus. Vid. Proe- 

purity of his orations, of which he wrote no less 1 tides. A daughter of Thespius. 

than 425 according to Plutarch, though the j Lysippus, a famous sculptor of Sicyon. He 
number may with more probability^ be reduced wms origin^Iy a metal worker, and aftenvards 
to 230. Of these 34 are extant. He died in the ' applied himself to painting, till his talents and 
8ist year of his age, 378 years before the Chris- | inclination taught him that he was bom to excel 
tian era. Plut. de Oral. — Cic. de Brut, de Oral. — 1 in sculpture. He flourished about 325 years 
Quintil. 3, &c. — Diog. 2. — —An Athenian | before the Christian era, in the age of Alexander 

general, &c. A town of Phrygia. Strab. ; the Great. The monarch was so partial to the 

Another of Syria, now Berziech, near Emesa. ' artist, that he forbade any sculptor but Lysippus 

A tyrant of Tarsus, 267 B.C. j to make his statue. Lysippus excelled* in ex- 

Lysicles, an Athenian sent with Chares into I pressing the hair, and he was the first wbo made 
Boeotia, to stop the conquests of Philip of Mace- | the head of his statues less large, and the body 
donia. He was conquered at Chaeronaea, and | smaller than usual, that they might appear taller, 
sentenced to death for his ill conduct there. j This was observed by one of his friends, and the 
Lysidice, a daughter of Pelops and Hippo- ‘ artist gav* for answer that his predecessors had 
damia, who married Master the son of Perseus represented men in their natural form, but that 
and Andromeda. Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Pans. 8, he represented them such as they appeared. 

14. A daughter of Thespius. Apollod. Lysippus made no less than 600 statues, the 

Lysimadhe, a daughter of Abas the son of most admired of which were those of Alexander ; 

Melampus. Apollod. i, c. 9. A daughter of one of Apollo of Tarentum 40 cubits high ; one 

Ihiam. Id. 3, c. 12. of a man coming out of a bath, with which 

LysimSchia, now Hexamili, a city on the Agrippa adorned his baths ; one of Socrates ; 

Thracian Chersonesus. Paus. r, c. 9. A town and those of the 25 horsemen who were drowned 

of Aetolia, built by Lysimachus. Strab. 7 & 10. in the Granicus. These were so valued that in 

.Another in Aeolia. A/ria, 2, c. 2. the age of Augustus they were bought for their 

Lysimachus, a son of Agathocles, who was weight in gold. Plut. in Alex. — Cic. in Brut. 
among the generals of Alexander. After the c. 164. Ad Her. 4, c. 148.— PZm. 37, c. 7. — 

death of that monarch, he made himself master Pateic. i, c. 11. — Horat, 2, ep. i, v. 240. A 

of part of Thrace, where he built a town which comic poet, some of whose plays are mentioned 

he called Lysimachia. He sided with Cassander by Athenaeus. Plin. 7, c. 37. A general of 

and Seleucus against Antigonus and Demetrius, the Achaean league. 

and fought with them at the celebrated battle Lysis, a Pythagorean philosopher, preceptor to 
of Ipsus. He afterwards seized Macedonia, after Epaminondas. He flourished about 388 years 
expelling Pyrrhus from the throne, 286 B.C. ; before the Christian era. He is supposed by 
but his cruelty rendered him odious, and the some to be the author of the golden verses 
murder of his son Agathocles so offended his which are attributed to Pythagoras. C. Nep. 
subjects that the most opulent and powerful in Epam. 2. 

revolted from him and abandoned the kingdom. Lysistratus, an Athenian parasite. A 

He pursued them to Asia, and declared war brother of Lysippus. He was the first artist 
against Seleucus, who had given them a kind who ever made a statue with wax. Plin. 34, 
reception. He was killed in a bloody battle, c. 8. 1. 35, c. 12. 

281 years before Christ, in the 80th year of his Lysithous, a son of Priam. Apollod, 

age and his body was found in the heaps of Lyso, a friend of Cicero, &c. Cic. 13, fam. 19. 

slain only by the fidelity of a little dog, which Lyssa, the name of a fury conducted by Ins at 

had carefully watched near it. It is said that Juno’s command to inspire Hercules with the 

the love and respect of Lysimachus for his fatal madness that ended in his death. 

learned master CalHsthenes proved nearly fatal Lystra, a town of Lycaonia. 

to him. He, as Justin mentions, was thrown Lytaea, a daughter of Hyaemthus, put to death 

into the den of a hungry lion, by order of Alex- by the Athenians. Apollod. 

ander, for having given Callisthenes poison, to Lyzanias, a king of Chalcis. 

save his life from ignominy and insult ; and 

when the furious animal darted upon him, he 

wrapped his hand in his mantle, and boldly 

thrust it into the lion’s mouth, and by twisting 

his tongue killed an adversary ready to devour IVl 

him. This act of courage in his self-defence r . 

recommended him to Alexander. He was par- Macae, a people of Arabia Felix. Mela, 3, 
doned, and ever after esteemed by the monarch, c. 8. They are placed in Africa near the larger 
Justin. 15, c. 3, &c.-~Diod. 19, Scc.—PaUs. i, Syrtis by Herodot, 4, v. 175.— bx/. 3, v. 275. 

c, 10. An Acarnanian, preceptor to Alexander 1. 5, v. 194. . „ . . ^ . xv,.. c.,.* 

the Great. He used to call himself Phoenix, his Macar, a son of Cnasius or Crmacus, the first 
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Greek who led a colony to Lesbos.^ His four 
sons took possession of the four neighbouring 
islansfe, Chios, Samos, Cos, and Rhodes, which 
were called the seats of the Macares, or the 
blessed ifioKaa, beaius], J}ionys, Hal. i. — Homer. 
IL 24. — Diod. 5. — Mela^ 3, c. 7* 

M^c&reas, an ancient historian. A son of 

Aeolus, who debauched his sister Canace, and 
had a son by her. The father being infonned of 
the incest, ordered the child to be exposed, and 
sent a sivord to his daughter, and commanded 
her to destroy herself. Macareus fied to _ Delphi, 
where he became priest of Apollo. Ovid. Met. 
Heroid. ii, in Ib. 562. One of the com- 

panions of Ulysses, left at Caieta in Italy, where 

Aeneas found him. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 159. 

son of Lycaon. ApoUod. 3, c. 8. — Paus. 8, c. 3. 
M&c&rla, a daughter of Hercules and Deianira. 
After the death of Hercules, Eurystheus made 
war against the Heraciidae, whom the Athenians 
supported, and the orade dedared that the 
descendants of Hercules should obtain the vic- 
tory if any one of them devoted himself to death. 
This was cheerfully accepted by Macaria, who 
refused to endanger the life of the children of 
Hercules by suffering the victim to be drawn by 
lot, and the Athenians obtained a victory. _ Great 
honours were paid to the patriotic Macaria, and 
a fountain at Slarathon was called by her name. 

Paus. I, c. 32. An ancient name of Cyprus. 

MacSzis, an ancient name of Crete. 
Macednus, a son of Lycaon. ApoUod. 
Micedo, a son of Osiris, who had a share in 
the divine honours which were paid to his father. 
He was represented dothed in a wolf’s skin, for 
which reason the Egyptians held that animal in 
great veneration. Dkd. 1. — Plut. in Isid. et Os. 

^A man who gave his name to Macedonia. 

Some supposed him to be the same as the son 
of Osiris, whilst others considered him as the 
grandson of Deucalion by the mother’s side. 
Diod. 1. 

M&ceddnia, a celebrated country, situated 
between Thrace, Epirus, and Greece. Its bound- 
aries have varied at different periods. Philip 
increased it by the conquest of Thessaly and 
of part of Thrace, and according to Pliny 
it contained no less than 150 different nations. 
The kingdom of Macedonia, first founded 814 
B.C., by Caranus, a descendant of Hercules, and 
a native of Argos, continued in existence 646 
years, till the battle of Pydna. The family of 
Caranus remained in possession of the crown 
until the death of Alexander the Great, and 
began to reign in the following order : Caranus, 
after a reign of 28 years, was succeeded by 
Coenus, who ascended the throne 786 B.C. ; 
Thurimas, 774 ; Perdiccas, 729 ; Argaeus, 678 ; 
Philip, 640 ; Aeropas, 602 ; Alcetas or Alectas, 
576; Am3mtas, 547; Alexander, 497 ; Perdiccas 
II., 454 ; Archelaus, 413 ; Amyntas, 399 ; Pau- 
sanias, 398 ; Amyntas IL, 397 ; Argaeus the 
tyrant, 390 ; Am5nitas restored, 390 ; Alexander 
II-, 371 ; Ptolemy Alorites, 370 ; Perdiccas III., 
366 ; Philip son of Amjmtas, 360 ; Alexander the 
Great, 336 ; Philip Aridaeus, 323 ; Cassander, 
316 ; Antipater and Alexander, 298 ; Demetrius 
king of Asia, 294 ; P3UThus, 287 ; Lysimachus, 
286 ; Ptolemy Ceraunus, 280 ; Meleager, two 
months; Antipater the Etesian, 45 days; 
Antigonus Gonatas, 277; Demetrius, 243; 
Antigonus Doson, 232 ; Philip, 221 ; Perseus, 
179; conquered by the Romans, 168 B.C., at 


Pydna. Macedonia has been severally called 
Aemonia, Mygdonia, Paeonia, Edonia, Aemathia, 
&c. The inhabitants of Macedonia were naturally 
warlike, and though in the infancy of their 
empire they were little known beyond the 
borders of their country, yet they signalized 
themselves ^eatly in the reign of Philip, and 
added the kingdom of Asia to their European 
dominions by the valour of Alexander, The 
Macedonian phalanx, fighting with long spears 
in close formation, was always held in the highest 
repute, and it resisted and subdued the repeated 
attacks of the bravest and most courageous 
enemies. Liv. 44- — Justin. 6, c. 9. 1. 7, c. i, 
&c. — Strab. 7. — Mela, i, c. 3, &c. — Plin. 4, c. 10, 
&c. — Curt. 3 & 4. — Paus. 8, c. 7. 

Macedonicum bellum, was undertaken by 
the Romans against Philip king of Macedonia, 
some few months after the second Punic war, 
200 B.C. The cause of this war originated in the 
hostilities which Philip had exercised against the 
Achaeans, the friends and allies of Rome. The 
consul Flamininus had the care of the war, and 
he conquered Philip on the confines of Epirus, 
and afterwards in Thessaly. The Macedonian 
fleets were also defeated; Euboea was taken; 
and Philip, after continual losses, sued for peace, 
which was granted him in the fourth year of the 
war. The ambition and cruelty of Perseus, the 
son and successor of Philip, soon irritated the 
Romans. Another war was undertaken, in which 
the Romans suffered two defeats. This, however, 
did not discourage them ; Paulus Aemilius was 
chosen consul in the 60th year of his age, and 
entrusted with the care of the war. He came to 
a general engagement near the city of Pydna. 
The victory sided with the Romans, and 20,000 
of the Macedonian soldiers were left on the field 
of battle. This decisive blow put an end to the 
war, which had already continued for three years, 
168 years before the Christian era. Perseus and 
his sons Philip and Alexander were taken 
prisoners, and carried to Rome to adorn the 
triumph of the conqueror. About 15 years 
after, new seditions were raised in Macedonia, 
and the false pretensions of Andriscus, who 
called himself the son of Perseus, obliged the 
Romans to send an army to quell the commo- 
tions. Andriscus at first obtained many con- 
siderable advantages over the Roman forces, 
till at last he was conquered and delivered to 
the consul Metellus, who carried him to Rome. 
After these commotions, which are sometimes 
called the third Macedonian war, Macedonia was 
finally reduced into a Roman province, and 
governed by a regular proconsul, about 148 
years before the Christian era. 

Macedonicus, a surname given to Metellus, 
jfiom his conquests in Macedonia. It was also 
given to such as had obtained any victory in 
that province. 

Macella, a town of Sicily, taken by the consul 
Duillius. Liv. 26, c. 21. 

Macer Aemilius, a Latin poet of Verona, 
intimate with Tibullus and Ovid, and commended 
for his genius, his learning, and the elegance of 
his poetry. He wrote some poems upon serpents, 
plants, and birds, mentioned by Ovid. He also 
composed a poem upon the ruins of Troy, to 
serve as a supplement to Homer’s Iliad. His 
compositions are now lost. He died 16 B.C. 
Ovid. Trist. 4, ep. 10, v. 44, ex Pont. 2, ep. 10. — 
Quintil. 10, c. i. L. Claudius, a propraetor of 
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AJrica in tiie reign of Xero. He assumed the 
title of emperor, and was put to death by order 
of Galba. 

Madiaera, a river of Africa. common i 

crier at Rome. Juv. 7, v. 9. 

Macdianidas, a man who made himself abso- 
lute at Sparta. He was killed by Philopoemen, i 
after being defeated at Mantinea, 208 B.C. , 
Nabis succeeded him. PluL — Liv. 27, c. 30. 
1. 28, c. 5 & 7. 

MSchaon, a celebrated physician, son of Aes- 
culapius and brother to Podalirius. He went to 
the Trojan war with the inhabitants of Trica, 
Ithome, and Oecbaiia. According to some he 
was king of Messenia. As physician to the 
Greeks, he healed the wounds which they re- 
ceived during the Trojan war, and was one of 
those concealed in the wooden horse. Some 
suppose that he was killed before Troy by 
Eurypylus the son of Telephus. He received 
divine honours after death, and had a temple in 
Messenia. Homer, II. 2, &c. — Ovid, ax Pont. 3, 
ep. 4. — Quirti. Smyr. 6, v. 409. — Virg. Aen. 2, 
V. 263 & 426. 

Macra, a river flowing from the Apennines, and 
dividing Liguria from Etruria. Lucan. 2, v. 426. 
—Liv. 39> c* 32.— P/w. 3, c. 5- 
Macri campi,. a plain in Cisalpine Gaul, near 

the river Gabellus. Liv. 41, c. 18. 1 . 45, c. 12. 

A plain near Mutina bears the same name. 
Col. 7, c. 2. 

Macriflims, Titus Fulvius Julius, an Egyptian 
of obscure birth, who, from a private soldier, rose 
to the highest command in the army, and pro- 
claimed himself emperor when Valerian had been 
made prisoner by the Persians, A.D. 260. His 
liberality supported his usurpation ; his two sons 
Macrianus and Quietus were invested with the 
imperial purple, and the enemies of Rome were 
severdy defeated, either by the emperors or 
their generals. When he had supported his 
^gnity for a year in the eastern parts of the 
world, Macrianus marched towards Rome, to 
crush Gallienus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor. He was defeated in Illyricum by the 
lieutenant of Gallienus, and put to death with 
his son, at his own express request, A.D. 262. 
Macrinus, M. Opilius Severus, a native of 
Afldca, who rose from the most ignominious con- 
dition to the rank of prefect of the praetorian 
guards, and at last of emperor, after the death 
of Caracalla, whom he inhumanly sacrificed to 
his ambition, A.D. 217. The beginning of his 
reign was popular ; the abolition of the taxes, 
and an affable and complaisant behaviour en- 
deared him to his subjects. These promising 
appearances did not long continue, and the 
timidity which Macrinus betrayed in buying the 
peace of the Persians by a large sum of money, 
soon rendered him odious ; and while he affected 
to imitate the virtuous Aurelius without possess- 
ing the good qualities of his heart, he became 
contemptible and insignificant. This affectation 
irritated the minds of the populace, and when 
severe punishments had been inflicted on some 
of the disorderly soldiers, the whole army 
mutinied ; and their tumult was increased by 
their consciousness of their power and numbers, 
which Macrinus had the imprudence to betray, 
by keeping almost all the military force of Rome 
encamped together in the plains of Syria. 
Heliogabalus was proclaimed emperor, and 
Macrinus attempted to save his life by flight. 


He was, however, seized in Cappadocia, and his 
head was cut off and seat to his successor. 
June 7th, A.D. 218. Macrinus reigned about two 
months and three days. His son, called Diadume- 

nianus, shared his father’s fate. A fnend of 

the ^et Persius, to whom his second satire is 
inscribed. 

Macro, a favourite of the emperor Tiberius, 
celebrated for his intrigues, perfidy, and cruelty. 
He destroyed Sejanus, and raised himself upon 
the ruins of that unfortimate favourite. He was 
accessory to the murder of Tiberius, and con- 
ciliated the good opinion of Caligula by prosti- 
tuting to him his own wife called Ennia. He 
soon after became unpopular, and wras obliged 
by Caligula to kill himself toerether with his wife, 
.\.D. 38. ^ 

Macrdbii, a people of Ethiopia, celebrated for 
their justice and the innocence of their manners. 
They generally lived to their 120th year, some 
say 1000 years ; _ and indeed from that longevity 
they have obtained their name, to distinguish 
them more particularly from the other inhabi- 
tants of Ethiopia. .A.fter so long a period spent 
in virtuous action, and freed from the indulg- 
ences of vice, and from maladies, they dropped 
into the grave as to sleep, without pain and 
without terror. Orpk. Argon. 1105. — Herodot. 3, 
c. 17. — Mela, 3, c. 9. — Plin. 7, c. 48. — Val. Max 
8, c. 3. 

Macrobiiis, a Latin writer, who died A.D. 415. 
Some suppose that he was chamberlain to the 
emperor Theodosius 11 . ; but this appears 
groundless, when we observe that Macrobius was 
a follower of paganism, and that none were ad- 
mitted to the confidence of the emperor, or to 
the enjoyment of high stations, except such as 
were of the Christian religion. Macrobius has 
rendered himself famous for a composition called 
Saiurnalia, a miscellaneous collection of antiqui- 
ties and criticism, supposed to have been the 
result of a conversation of some of the learned 
Romans during the celebration of the Saturnalia. 
This was written for the use of his son, and the 
bad latinity which the author has often intro- 
duced, proves that he was not bom in a part of 
the Roman empire where the Latin tongue was 
spoken, as he himself candidly confesses. The 
Saturnalia is useful for the learned reflections 
which it contains, and particularly for some 
curious observations on the two greatest epic 
poets of antiquity. Besides this, Macrobius 
wrote a commentary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipio- 
nis, which was composed for the improvement 
of the author’s son, and dedicated to him. 
Macrdchir, a Greek name of Artaxerxes, the 
same as Longinianus. The surname arises from 
his having one hand longer than the other. 
C. Nep. in Reg. 

Macrones, a nation of Pontus, on the confines 
of Colchis and Armenia. Place. 5, v. 153. — 
Herodot. 

Mactozium, v. town of Sicily in the south, 
near Gela. 

M&ciUdnus, a rich and penurious Roman. 
Juv. 7, V. 40. 

Madaura, a town on the borders of Numidia 
and Gaetulia, of which the inhabitants were 
called Madaurenses. It was the native place of 
Apuleius. Apul. Met. ii. 

Madestes, a town of Thrace. 

Madetes, a general of Darius, who bravely 
defended a place against Alexander, The 
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conqueror resolved to put him to death, though 
thirty orators pleaded for his life. Sisygamhis 
prevailed over the almost inexorable Alexander, 
and Madetes was pardoned. Curi. 5 » c. 3*. 

MadimtSmi, a people of Thrace. Liv. 38, 
c. 40. 

Madyes, a Scythian prince who pursued the 
Cimmerians in Asia, and conquered Cyaxares, 
623 B.C. He held for some time the supreme 
power in Asia Minor. Herodot. 8, c. 103. 

Maeander, a son of Oceanus and Tethys. 

A celebrated river of Asia Minor, rising near 
Celaenae, and flowing through Caria and Ionia 
into the Aegean sea between Miletus and Priene, 
after it has been increased by the waters of the 
Marsyas, Lycus, Eudon, Lethaeus, &c. It is 
celebrated among the poets for its windings, 
which amount to no less than 600, and from 
which all obliquities have received the name of 
Maeanders, It forms in its course, according to 
the observations of some travellers, the Greek 
letters e, 9, and to, and from its windings 

Daedalus had the first idea of his famous 
lab3?Tinth. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 145, &c. — Virg. Aen. 
5, V. 254. — Lucan. 5, v. 208. 1 . 6, v. 471. — Homer. 

11. 2. — Herodot. 2, c. 29. — Cic. Pis, 22. — Strah. 

12, &c. — Mela, I, c. 17. 

Maeandria, a city of Epirus. 

Maeatae, a people in the south of Scotland. 
Dio. 76, c. 12. 

Maecenas, a celebrated Roman knight, de- 
scended from the kings of Etruria. He has 
rendered himself immortal by his liberal patron- 
age of learned men and of letters ; and to his 
prudence and advice Augustus acknowledged 
himself indebted for the security which he en- 
joyed. His fondness for pleasure removed him 
from the reach of ambition, and he preferred to 
die, as he was bom, a Roman knight, to all the 
honours and dignities which either the friendship 
of Augustus or his ovra popularity could heap 
upon him. It was from the result of his advice, 
against the opinion of Agrippa, that Augustus 
resolved to keep the supreme power in his hands, 
and not by a voluntary resignation to plunge 
Rome into civil commotions. The emperor 
received the private admonitions of Maecenas 
in the same friendly manner as they were given, 
and he was not displeased with the liberty of 
his friend, who threw a paper to him with these 
words, “ Descend from the tribunal, thou 
butcher ! ” while he sat in the judgment-seat, 
and betrayed revenge and impatience in his 
countenance. He was struck with the admoni- 
tion, and left the tribunal without passing 
sentence of death on the criminals. To the 
interference of Maecenas, Virgil owed the restitu- 
tion of his lands, and Horace was proud to boast 
that his learned friend had obtained his forgive- 
ness from the emperor, for joining the cause of 
Brutus at the battle of Philippi. Maecenas was 
himself fond of literature, and, according to the 
mc^t received opinion, he wrote a history of 
animals, a journal of the life of Augustus, a 
treatise on the different natures and kinds of 
precious stones, besides the two tragedies of 
Octavia and Prometheus, and other things, all 
now lost. ^ He died eight years before Christ ; 
and, on his death-bed, he particularly recom- 
mended his poetical friend Horace to the care 
and confidence of Augustus. Seneca, who has 
liberally commended the genius and abilities of 
Maecenas, has not withheld his censure from bis 


dissipation, indolence, and effeminate luxury. 
From the patronage and encouragement which 
the princes of heroic and lyric poetry among the 
Latins received from the favourite of Augustus, 
all patrons of literature have ever since been 
called after his name. Virgil dedicated to him 
his Georgies, and Horace his odes. Sueton. in 
Aug. 66, &c. — Pint, in Aug. — Herodian. 7. — 
Senec. ep. 19 & 92. 

Maedi, a people of Maedica, a district of 
Thrace, near Rhodope. Liv. 26, c. 25. 1 . 40, 
c. 21. 

Maelius, a Roman, throwm down from the 
Tarpeian rock, for aspiring to tyranny at Rome 
in the early ages of the republic. 

Maemacteria, sacrifices offered to Zeus at 
Athens in the winter month Maemacterion. The 
god sumamed Maemactes was entreated to send 
mUd and temperate weather, as he presided over 
the seasons, and was the god of the air. 
Maen&des, a name of the Bacchantes, or 
priestesses of Bacchus. The w’ord is derived 
from uaivo/xaL, to he furious, because, in the cele- 
bration of their festivals, thfir gestures and 
actions were those of mad won tn. Ovid. Fast. 
4 , V. 458. 

Maenfila, a town of Spain. 

Maen&lus (plur. Maenala), a mountain of 
Arcadia sacred to the god Pan, and greatly fre- 
quented by shepherds. It received its name 
from Maenalus, a son of Lycaon. It was covered 
with pine trees, whose echo and shade have been 
greatly celebrated by all the ancient poets. Ovid. 
Met. I, v. 216. — Virg. G. 1, v. 17. Eel. 8, v. 24. 

— Pans. 8, c. 3. — Strah. 8 . — Mela, 2, c. 3. A 

town of Arcadia. A son of Lycaon. ^The 

father of Atalanta. 

Maenius, a Roman consul. A dictator ac- 
cused and honourably acquitted, • &c, A 

spendthrift at Rome. Horat. i, ep. 15, v. 26. 
Maenon, a tjjrant of Sicily, 285 B.C. 

Maenus, a river of Germany, now called the 
Main, falling into the Rhine at Mainz. 

Maednia, a country of Asia Minor, the same 
as Lydia. It is to be observed that only part 
of Lydia was known by the name of Maeonia, 
that is, the neighbourhood of mount Tmolus, and 
the country watered by the Pactolus. The rest 
on the sea coast was called Lydia. Strah. 12 . — 

Ovid. Met. The Etrurians, as being descended 

from a Lydian colony, are often called Maeonidae 
{Virg. Aen. ii, v, 759), and even the lake 
Thrasymenus in their country is called Maeonius 
lacus. Sil. Ital. 15, v. 35. 

Maednides, a name given to the Muses, because 
Homer, their greatest and worthiest favourite, 

was supposed to be a native of Maeonia. K 

surname of Homer, because, according to the 
opinion of some writers, he was bom in Maeonia. 

Ovid. The surname is also applied to Bacchus, 

as he was worshipped in Maeonia. 

Maednis, an epithet applied to Omphale, as 

queen of Lydia or Maeonia. Ovid. ^The 

epithet is also applied to Arachne, as a native 
of Lydia. Id. Met. 6. 

Maeotae, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia. 

Maedtis Palus, a large lake, or part of the 
sea between Europe and Asia, at the north of 
the Euxine, with which it communicates by the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, now called the sea of 
Azov or Zahach. It was worshipped as a deity 
by the Massagetae. It extends about 390 miles 
from south-west to aoxth-east, and is about 
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600 miles in^ circumference. The Amazons are 
called MaeoHdes, as living in the neighbourhood. 
Strab. — Mela, i, c. 1, &c. — Justin. 2, c. i. — Curt. 
5, c. 4. — Lucan. 2, &c. — Ovid. Fast. 3, el. 12. ep. 
Sab. 2,^v. 9- — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 739. 

Maesia sylva, a wood in Etruria, near the 
mouth of the Tiber. Liv. 1, c. 33. 

Maevia, an immodest woman. Juv. 1, v. 22. 

Maevius, a poet of inferior note in the Augus- 
tan age, wiio made himself known by his illiberal 
attacks on the character of the first writers of 
his time, as well as by his aSected compositions. 
His name would have sunk into oblivion if Virgil 
had not ridiculed him in his third eclogue and 
Horace in his tenth epode. 

Magas, a king of Cyrene, in the age of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. He reigned 50 years, and died 
257 B.C. Polyaen. 2. 

Magella, a town of Sicily about the middle of 
the island. 

Magetae, a people of Africa. 

Magi, a religious sect among the eastern 
nations of the world, and particularly in Persia. 
They had great influence in the political as well 
as religious affairs of the state, and a monarch 
seldom ascended the throne without their pre- 
vious approbation. Zoroaster was founder of 
their sect. They paid particular homage to fire, 
which they deemed a deity, as pure in itself, and 
the purifier of all things. In their religious tenets 
they had two principles, one good, the source of 
everything good ; and the other evil, from 
whence sprang all manner of ills. Their pro- 
fessional skill in mathematics and philosophy 
rendered everything familiar to them, and from 
their knowledge of the phenomena of the heavens 
the word Magi was applied to all learned men ; 
and in process of time, the Magi, from their 
experience and profession, vrere coniounded with 
the magicians who impose upon the super- 
stitious and credulous. Hence the word Magi 
and Magicians became synonymous among the 
vulgar. Smerdis, one of the Magi, usurped the 
crown of Persia after the deajh of Cambyses, and 
the fraud was not discovered till the seven noble 
Persians conspired against the usurper and 
elected Darius king. From this circumstance 
there was a certain day on which none of the 
Magi were permitted to appear in public, as the 
populace had the privilege of murdering whom- 
soever of them they met. Sirab. — Cic. de Div. 
I. — Herodot. 3, c. 62, &c. 

Magius, a lieutenant of Piso, &c. A man 

in the interest of Pompey, grandfather of the 
historian VeUeius Paterculus, &c. Paterc. 2, 
c. 115. 

Magna Graecia, a part of Italy. Vid. Graecia 
Magna. 

Magna Mater, a name given to Cybele. 

Magnentius, an ambitious Roman, who dis- 
tinguished himself by his cruelty and perfidy. 
He conspired against the life of Constans, smd 
murdered him in bis bed. This cruelty was 
highly resented by Constantins ; and the assas- 
sin, unable to escape from the fury of his anta- 
gonist, murdered his own mother and the rest 
'of his relations, and afterwards killed himself 
by falling upon a sword, which he had thrust 
against a wall. He was the first of the followers 
of Christianity who ever murdered his lawful 
sovereign, A,D. 353. 

Magnes, a young man who found himself 
detained by the iron naUs which were under his 


shoes as he walked over a stone mine. This was 
no other than the magnet, which received its 
' name from the person who had been first sen- 
sible of its powers. Some say that Magnes was 
a slave of Medea, whom that enchantress changed 

into a magnet. Orph. de Lapid. 10, v. 7, A 

son of Aeohis and Anaratta, who married Nais, 
by whom he had Pienis, &c. Apollod. i, c. 7. 

A poet and musician of Smyrna, in the age 

of Gyges king of Lydia. 

Magnesia, a town of .-^sia Minor on the 
Maeander, about 15 miles from Ephesus, now 
called Guzdhzzar. It is celebrated for the death 
of Themistocles, and for a battle which was 
fought there 1S7 years before the Christian era, 
between the Romans and Antiochus king of 
Syria. The forces of Antiochus amounted to 

70.000 men, according to .Appian, or 70,000 foot 
and 12,000 horse, according to Livy, which have 
been exaggerated by Florus to 300,000 men; 
the Roman army consisted of about 28,000 or 

30.000 men, 2000 of whom were employed in 
guarding the camp. The Syrians lost 50,000 
foot and 4000 hoarse, and the Romans oniv 300 
kiUed, with 25 horse. It was founded 'by a 
colony from Magnesia in Thessaly, and was com- 
monly called Magnesia ad Maeandrum, to dis- 
tinguish it from another called Magnesia ad 
Sipylum in Lydia, at the foot of mount Sipylus, 
This last was destroyed by an earthquake in the 

reign of Tiberius. A country in the eastern 

parts of Thessaly, at the south of Ossa. It was 
sometimes called Haemonia and Magnes Campus. 

The capital was also called Magnesia. A 

promontory of Magnesia in Thessaly. Liv. 37. — 
Flor. 2. — Appian. 

MEago, a Carthaginian general sent against 
Dionysius tyrant of Sicily. He obtained a 
victory, and panted peace to the conquered. 
In a battle which soon after followed this treaty 
of peace, Mago was killed. His son, of the same 
name, succeeded to the command of the Cartha- 
ginian army, but he disgraced himself by flying 
at the approach of Timoleon, who had come to 
assist the Syracusans, He was accused in the 
Carthaginian senate, and he prevented by suicide 
the execution of the sentence justly pronounced 
against him. His body was hung on a gibbet, 

and exposed to public ignominy, A brother 

of Hannibal the Great. He was present at the 
battle of Cannae, and was deputed by his brother 
to carry to Carthage the news of the celebrated 
victory which had been obtained over the Roman 
armies. His arrival at Carthage was unex- 
pected, and more powerfully to astonish his 
countrymen on account of the victory of Cannae, 
he pmptied in the senate-house the three bushels 
of gold rings which had beenjtaken from the 
Roman knights slain in battle.^ He was after- 
wards sent to Spain, where he defeated the two 
Scipios, and was himself, in another engagement, 
totally ruined. He retired to the Baleares, which 
he conquered ; and one of the cities there still 
bears his name, and is called Portus Magonis, 
Port Mahon. Aiter this he landed in Italy with 
an army, and took possession of part of Insubria. 
He was defeated in a battle by Quintilius Varus, 
and died of a mortal wound 203 years before the 
Christian era. Liv. 30, &c. C. Nep. in Ann. 8, 
gives a very different account of his death, and 
says he either perished in a shipwreck or was 
murdered by bis servants. Perhaps Hannibal 
had two brothers of that name. A Cartha- 
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girJan, more known by ibe excellence of his Maliacus Sinus. Some call it the gulf of Lamia, 
writings than by his military exploits. He wrote from its vicinity to Lamia. It is often, taken for 
28 volumes upon husbandry ; these were pre- the Sinus Pelasgicus of the ancients. Paus. i 
served by Scipio, at the taking of Carthage, and c. 4. — Herodot. ” 

presented to the Roman senate. They were Mali!, a people of Mesopotamia, 

translated into Greek by Cassius Dionj^ius of Malls, a servant-maid of Omphale, beloved fay 

Utica, and into Latin by order of the Roman Hercules. " ^ 

senate, though Cato had already written so Mallea, or MalUa aqua. Vid, Malia. 

copiously upon the subject ; and the Romans, Malleolus, a man who murdered his mother 
as it has been observed, consulted the writings Cic. ad. Heren. i, c. 13. 

of Mago with greater earnestness than the books Mallius, a Roman consul defeated by the 
of the Sibylline verses. Columella. A Car- Gauls, &c. 

thaginian sent by his countrymen to assist the Mallophdra (lanam ferms), a surname under 
Romans against Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, which Demeter had a temple at Megara, because 
with a fleet of 120 sail. This offer was politely she had taught the inhabitants the utility of 
refused by the Roman senate. This Mago was wool, and the means of tending sheep to advan- 
father of Hasdrubal and Hamilcar. Val. Max. tage. This temple is represented as so old in the 
Magon, a river of India falling into the Ganges, age of Pausanias that it was faUing to decay. 


Arrian. 

MSgontilicuni, or Mogontiacum, an im- 
portant military station on the Rhine frontier, 
the modem Mainz. Tacit. Hist. 4, c, 15 & 23. 
Magus, an ofScer of Tumus, killed by Aeneas. 
Virg, Am. 10, v. 522. 

Maherbal, a Carthaginian who w’as at the 


Paus. I, c. 44. 

Mallos, a towm of Cilicia. Lucan. 3, v. 227. 
Malthlnus, a name under which Horace has 
lashed some of his friends or enemies, i, sat. 2 
V. 27, * ’ 

Mamaus, a river of Peloponnesus. 

Mamercus, a tyrant of Catana, who sur- 


siege of Saguntum, and who commanded the rendered to Timoleon. His attempts to speak 
cav^ry of Hannibal at the battle of Cannae. He in a public assembly at Syracuse were received 
advised the conqueror immediately to march to with groans and hisses, upon which he dashed 
Rome, but Hannibal required time to consider his head against a wall and endeavoured to 
so bold a measure ; upon which Maherbal destroy himself. The blows were not fatal and 
observed that Hannibal knew how to conquer Mamercus was soon after put to death *as a 
but not how to make a proper use of victory. robber, 340 B.C. Polyaen. 5.— C. Hep. in Tim 
M^a, a daughter of Atlas and Pleione, mother ^A dictator at Rome, 437 B.C. A consul 


of Mercury by Jupiter. She was one of the with D. Brutus. 
Pleiades, _ the most luminous of the seven sisters. Mamertlies, 


Corinthian who killed his 


Vid. Pleiad^. Apollod. 3, c. 10. — Virg. Aen. i, brother’s son ki hopes of reigning, upon which he 
V. <joT. surname of Cybele. ' * — — • ® - 


was tom to pieces by his brother. Ovid, in Ib. 


Maj^tas a goddess among the Romans, Mamerfina, a town of Campakia, famous for 

daughter of Honour and Reverence. Ovid. 5, its wines. A name of Messana in Sicily. Mar- 

5, If. 25.^ . iial. 13, ep. 117.— Strab. 7. ^ 

htojorca, the greatest of the islands called Mamerttni, a mercenary band of soldiers 
Baleare^ on the coast of Spain, in the Medi terra- who passed from Campania into Sicily, at the 
T 1 xr 1 request of Agathocles. When they were in the 

Majori^us, Jul. Valerius, an emperor of the service of Agathocles, they claimed the privilege 
western I^man einpire, raised to Jhe imperial of voting at the election of magistrates at Syra- 
throne A.D. 457. He signalized himself by his cuse, and had recourse to arms to support their 
private as weU as_ public virtues. He was mas- unlawful demands. The sedition was appeased 
sacred, after a reign of 37 years, by one of his by the authority of some leading men, and the 
generals, who envied m his master the character Campanians were ordered to leave Sicilv On 
and humane ernperor. their way to the coast they were received with 
Mala Fortuna, the goddess of evil fortune, great kindness by the people of Messana, and 
w^ worshipped among the Romans. Cxc. de soon returned perfidy for hospitality. Theycon- 
^ ^ ^ xTt. , , spired against the inhabitants, murdered all the 

a promontory of Lesbos. Another males in the city, and married their wives and 

in Peloponnesi^, at t^ south of Laconia. The daughters, and rendered themselves masters of 

Violence they assumed the 

attended a voyage round it gave name of Mamertini, and called their city Mamer- 
to the proverb C«w ad Maleam deflexeris, tina, from a provincial word, which in their 
obhvtsc^e q^e sunt dotm. Strab. 8 & g.— -Lucan, language signified martial or warlike. The Mamer- 

afterwards defeated by Hiero, and 
^ A P totally disabled from repairing their ruined 

v 24, el. II, V. 20 — Pans. 3, c. 23. affairs. Pint, in Pyrrh., &c. 

name of Bene- MamiUa lex, de Umitibus, by the tribune 
mIiS** 1 f X Ma^milius. It ordained that in the boundaries of 

^ of file lands five or six feet of land should be left 

r. uncultivated, which no person S coni^St 

Malia, a city of Phthiotis, near mount Oetaand into private property. It also appointed com- 
^mopylae. There were in its neighbourhood missioners to see it carried into e^cution. 

the poet CatuUus Mamilii, a plebeian family at Rome, descended 
T? ^ ^^y f Aborigines. They first lived at Tus- 

S western extremities culum, from whence they came to Rome Lm 

5 Euboea, has received the name 3, c. 29. xvumc. x-tw 

of the gulf of MaUa, Maliacum Fretum, or Mamilius Octavius, a son-iu-Iaw of Tarquin 
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wbo behaved with rnicommon braverv at the 
battle of Regillae. He is also called Manilius. 
Vid. Manilios. 

Maimnea, the mother of the emperor Sevems. 
who died A.D. 235. 

Mamurius Vetnrins, a worker in brass in 
Numa’s reign. He was ordered by the monarch 
to make a number of ancilia or shields, like that 
one which had fallen from heaven, that it might 
be difficult to distingnish the true one feom the 
others. He was very successful in his under- 
taking, and he asked for no other reward but 
that his name might be frequently mentioned 
in the hymns which were sung by the Salii at the 
feast of the Ancilia. This request was granted. 
Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 392. Varro L. L. 5, c. 6. 
Mamnrra, a Roman knight bom at Formiae. 
He followed the fortune of J. Caesar in Gaul, 
where he greatly enriched himself. He built a 
magnificent palace on mount Coelius, and was 
the first who encrusted his walls with marble. 
Catullus has attacked him in his epigrams. 
Formiae is sometimes called Mamurrarum urbs. 
PUn. 36, c. 6. 

Man^tSibal, son of Masinlssa, who was father 
of the celebrated Jugurtha. Sallust. Jug. Bell. 
Mantanns (C.), a Roman general who, though 
at the head of an army of 30,000 men, was 
defeated by 4000 Numantians, 138 B.C. He was 
dragged from the senate. Cic. in Oral, i, c. 40. 
Mandane, a daughter of king Astyages, mar- 
ried by her father to Cambyses, an ignoble person 
of Persia. The monarch had dreamed that his 
daughter’s urine had drowned all his city, which 
had been interpreted in an unfavourable m ann er 
by the soothsayers, who assured him that his 
daughter’s son would dethrone him. The mar- 
riage of Mandane with Camb3^es would, in the 
monarch’s opinion, prevent the effect of the 
dream, and the children of this connection would, 
like their father, be poor and unnoticed. The 
expectations of Astyages were frustrated. He 
was dethroned by his grandson. Vid. Cyrus. 
Herodot. i, c. 107. 

Mandfines, an Indian prince and philosopher, 
whom Alexander invited by his ambassador, on 
pain of death, to come to his banquet, as being 
the son of Jupiter. The philosopher ridiculed 
the threats and promises of Alexander. Strab. 1 5 . 
Mandela, a village in the country of the 
Sabines, near Horace’s country seat. Herat, i, 
ep. 18, V. 105. 

Mandonius, a prince of Spain, who for some 
time favoured the cause of the Romans. When 
he heard that Scipio the Roman commander was 
ill, he raised commotions in the provinces, for 
which he was severely reprimanded and punished. 
Liv. 29. 

Mandrdcles, a general of Artaxerxes, &c. 
C. Nep. in Dat, 

Mandron, a king of the Bebryces. Polyaen. 8 . 
Mandubii, a people of Gaul (now Burgundy), 
in Caesar’s army. Caes. Bell. G. 7, c. 78. 
Mandubratius, a young Briton who came over 
to Caesar in Gaul. His father Immanuentius was 
king in Britain, and had been put to death by 
order of Cassivelaunus. Caes. Bell. G. 5, c. 20. 
Manduiia, a city of Calabria near Tarentum, 
whose inhabitants were famous for eating dog’s 
flesh. PUn. 2, c- 103. — Liv. 27, c. 15. 

Manes, a son of Jupiter and Tellus, who 
reigned in Maeonia. He was father of Cotys, by 
Callirhoe the daughter of Oceanus. 


Maness, a name generally applied by the 
; ancients to souls when separated from the 
I body. They were reckoned among the infernal 
■ deities, and generally supposed to preside over 
: the burying places and the monuments of the 
I dead. They were worshipped with great solem- 
nity, particularly by the Romans. The augurs 
I always invoked them when they proceeded to 
J exercise their sacerdotal offices. Virgil intro- 
! duces his hero as sacrificing to the infernal 
I deities, and to _ the Manes, a victim whose blood 
was received in a ditch. The word manes is 
supposed to be derived from Mania, w’ho was 
by some reckoned the mother of those tre- 
mendous deities. Others derive it from manare, 
^od per omnia aetherea terrenaque manabant, 
because they filled the air, particularly in the 
night, and were intent to molest and disturb 
the peace of mankind- Some say that manes 
comes from manis, an old Latin word which 
signified good or propitious, and tMs explanation 
IS now generaUy accepted. The word manes is 
i mfferently used by ancient authors ; sometimes 
it is taken for the infernal regions, and sometimes 
It is applied to the deities of Pluto’s kingdom, 
whence the epitaphs of the Romans were always 
superscribed with D.M., Dls Manihus, to remind 
the sacrilegious and profane not to molest the 
monuments of the dead, which were guarded 
with such sanctity. Propert. i, el. 19. — Virg. G. 
4, V. 469. Aen. 3, &c. — Horat. i, sat. 8, v. 28. 
A river of Locris. 

Manetbo, a celebrated priest of Heliopolis in 
Egypt, sumamed the Mendesian, 261 B.C. He 
wrote in Greek a history of Egypt, which has 
been often quoted and commended by the 
anpients, particularly by Josephus. It was 
chiefly collected from the journals and 
which are preserved in the Egyptian temples. 
This history has been greatly corrupted by the 
Greeks. The author asserted that all the gods 
of the Egyptians had been mere mortals, and 
had all lived upon earth. This history, which is 
now lost, had been epitomized, and some frag- 
ments of it are still extant. There is extant a 
Greek poem ascribed to Manetbo, in which the 
power of the stars, which preside over the birth 
and fate of mankind, is explained. The Apo- 
telesmata, a poem on astrology attributed to 
Manetho, is spurious. 

Mania, a goddess, supposed to he the mother 

of the Lares and Manes. A female servant of 

queen Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, A 

mistress of Demetrius PoUorcetes, called also 
Demo, and Mania, from her folly. Plut. in Dem. 
Manilla lex, by Manilius the tribune, A.U.C. 
678. It required that all the forces of LucuHus 
and his province, together with Bithynia, which 
was then under the command of Glabrio, should 
be delivered to Pompey, and that this- general 
should, without any delay, declare war against 
Mithridates, and still retain the command of the 
Roman fleet, and the empire of the Mediterranean, 

as before. ^Another, which permittedl all those 

whose fathers had not been, invested with public 
offices, to be employed in the management of 
affairs. — — A woman famous for her debauch- 
eries. Juv. 6 , v. 342. 

Mai^ius, a Roman who married the daughter 
of Tairquin. He lived at Tusculum, and received 
his father-in-law in his house, when banished 
from Rome, &c. Liv. 2, c. 15. Caius, a cele- 

brated mathematician and poet of Antioch, who 
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wrote a pcwtical treatise on astronomy, of which 
five books are extant. The first two books treat 
of astronomy as the foundation of astrology, the 
last three of the influence of the stars on human 
afiiairs. The first book was written under 
Augustus, the fifth under Tiberius, but no author 
in the age of Augustus has made mention of 
Manilius. The best editions of Manilius are 
those of Bentley, London, i739» and A. E. 

Housman, Oxford, 1903. Titus, a learned 

historian in the age of Sulla and Marius. _ He is 

greatly commended by Cicero, pro Roscio. 

Marc^, another mentioned by Cicero de Orat. 
I, c. 48, as supporting the character of a great 
lawyer, and of an eloquent and powerful orator. 

Manimi, a people in Germany. Tacit. G. 43. 

Manila lex, by the tribune P. Manlius, A.U.C. 
557. It revived the office of treviri epulones, 
first instituted by Numa. The epulones were 
priests who prepared banquets for Jupiter and 
the gods at public festivals, &c. 

Manlius Torquatus, a celebrated Roman, 
whose youth was distinguished by a lively and 
cheerful disposition. These promising talents 
were, how’ever, impeded by a difficulty in speak- 
ing; and the father, unwilling to expose his 
son’s rusticity at Rome, detained him in the 
country. The behaviour of the father was 
publicly censured, and Marius Pomponius the 
tribune cited him to answer for his unfatherly 
behaviour to his son. _ Young Manlius was in- 
formed of this, and with a dagger in his hand 
he entered the house of the tribune, and made 
him solemnly promise that he would drop the 
accusation. This action of Manlius endeared him 
to the i^ople, and soon after he was chosen mili- 
tary tribune. In a war against the Gauls, he 
accepted the challenge of one of the enemy, 
whose gigantic stature and ponderous arms had 
rendered him terrible and almost invincible in 
the eyes of the Romans. The Gaul was con- 
quered, and Manlms stripped him of his arms, 
and from the collar {torques) which he took from 
the enemy’s neck, he was ever after sumamed 
Torquatus. Manlius was the first Roman who 
was raised to the dictatorship without having 
been previously consul. The severity of Tor- 
quatus to his son has been deservedly censured. 
This father had the courage and heart to put 
to death his son, because he had engaged one of 
the enemy, and obtained an honourable victory 
without his previous permission. This uncommon 
rigour displeased many of the Romans ; and 
though Torquatus was honoured with a triumph, 
and commended by the senate for his services, 
yet the Roman youth showed their disapproba- 
tion of the consul’s severity by refusing him, at 
his return, the homage which every other con- 
queror received. Some time after the censorship 
was offered to him, but he refused it, observing 
that the people could not bear his severity, nor 
he the vices of the people. From the rigour of 
Torquatus, all edicts and actions of severity and 
justice have been called Manliana edicta. Liv. 
7, c. 10. — Val. Max. 6, c, 9. ^Marcus, a cele- 

brated Roman, whose valour was displayed on 
the field of battle, even at the early age of 16. 
When Rome was taken by the Gauls, Manlius 
with a body of his countrymen fled into the 
capitol, which he defended when it was suddenly 
surprised in the night by the enemy. Tins action 
gained him the surname of Capitolinas, and the 
geese, which by their clamour had awakened him 


to arm himself in his own defence, were ever 
after held sacred among the Romans. A law 
which Manlius proposed, to abolish the taxes on 
the common people, raised the senators against 
him. The dictator Com. Cossus seized him as a 
rebel, but the people put on mourning and de- 
livered from prison their common father. This 
did not in the least check his ambition ; he 
continued to raise factions, and even secretly to 
attempt to make himself absolute, till at last the 
tribimes of the people themselves became his 
accusers. He was tried in the Campus Martius ; 
but when the distant view of the capitol wffich 
Manlius had saved seemed to influence the people 
in his favour, the court of justice was removed, 
and Manlius was condemned. He was thrown 
down from the Tarpeian rock, A.U.C. 371, and 
to render his ignominy stiU greater, none of his 
family were afterwards permitted to bear the 
surname of Marcus, and the place wffiere his 
house had stood was deemed unworthy to be 
inhabited. Liv. 5, c. 31. 1. 6, c. 5. — Flor. i, 
c. 13 & 26. — Val. Max. 6 , c. 3, — Virg. Aen. 6, 
V. 825. Imperiosus, father of Manlius Tor- 

quatus. He was made dictator. He was accused 
of detaining his son at home. Vid. Manlius 

Torquatus. ^Volsco, a Roman consul who 

received an army of Scipio in Asia, and made 
war against the Gallogrecians, whom he con- 
quered. He was honoured with a triumph at 
his return, though it was at first strongly opposed. 

Flor. 3, c. II. — Liv. 38, c. 12, &c. -Cains, or 

Aulus, a senator sent to Athens to collect the 
best and wisest laws of Solon, A.U.C. 300. Liv. 

2, c. 54. 1. 3, c. 31. Another, called also 

Cincinnatus. He made war against the Etrurians 
and Veientes with great success, and he died of 

a wound which he had received in a battle. 

Another, who in his praetorship reduced Sardinia. 

He was afterwards made dictator. Another, 

who was defeated by a rebel army of slaves in 

Sicily. ^A praetor in Gaul, who fought against 

the Boii, with very little success. ^Another, 

called Attilius, who defeated a Carthaginian 
fleet, &c. Another, who conspired with Cati- 
line against the Roman republic. ^Another, in 

whose consulship the temple of Janus was shut. 

Another, who was banished under Tiberius 

for his adultery. ^A Roman appointed judge 

between his son Silanus and the province of 
Macedonia. When all the parties had been 
heard, the father said, “ It is evident that my 
son has suffered himself to be bribed, therefore 
I deem him unworthy of the republic and of my 
house, and I order him to depart from my 
presence.” Silanus was so struck at the rigour 
of his father, that he hanged himself. Val. Max. 

5, c. 5. ^A learned man in the age of Cicero. 

Mannus, the son of Thiasto, both famous 
divinities among the Germans. Tacit, de Germ. 
c. 2. 

Mansuetus (J.), a friend of Vitellius, who entered 
the Roman armies, and left his son, then very 
young, at home. The son was promoted by 
Galba, and soon after met a detachment of the 
partisans of Vitellius in which his father was. A 
battle was fought, and Mansuetus was wounded 
by the hand of his son. Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 25. 
Mantinea, a town of Arcadia in Peloponnesus. 
It was taken by Aratus and Antigonus, and, on 
account of the latter, it was afterwards called 
Antigonia. The emperor Hadrian built there a 
temple in honour of his favourite Alcinous. It 
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is famous for the battle which was fought there r 6300. Justin has raised the loss of the Persiars 
between Epaminondas at the head of the ■ in this expedition and in the battle to 200,000 
Thebans, and ^ the combined forces of Lace- men. To commemorate this immortal victory 
daemon, Achaia, EKs, Athens, and Arcadia, of their countrymen, the Greeks raised small 
about 363 years before Christ. The Theban , columns with the names inscribed on the tombs 
general was killed in the engagement, and from of the fallen heroes. It was also in the plains 
that time Thebes__ lost its power and consequence of Marathon that Theseus overcame a celebrated 
among the Grecian states. Sirab. 8. — C. Nep. bull, which ravaged the neighbouring country. 
in Epam. — Diod. 15. — Ptol, 3, c. 16- Erigone is called Maraihonia virgo^ as being bom 

Mantineus, the father of Ocalea, who married at Marathon. Stat. 5, SyJv. 3, v. 74. — C. Nep. 
Abas the son of L3mceus and Hypermnestra. : in Milt. — Herodoi. 6, &c. — Judin. 2, c. 9. — Val. 

Apollod. 2, c. 9. , Max. 5, c. 3. — Pint, in Parall. ^A king of 

Mantinorum oppidmn, a town, of Corsica, ! Attica, son of Epopeus, who gave his name to a 

now supposed to be Bastia. . small village there. Pans. 2, c. i. ^A Mng 

Mantius, a son of Melampus. I of Sicyon. 

Manto, a daughter of the prophet Tiresias, Mar&thos, a town of Phoenicia. Mela, 1, 
endowed with the gift of prophecy. She was c. 12. 

made prisoner by the Argives when the city of Marcella, a daughter of Octavia the sister of 
Thebes fell into their hands, and as she was the Augustus by Marcellus. She married Agrippa. 
worthiest part of the booty, the conquerors sent Marcellinus, Ammianus, a celebrated his- 
her to Apollo the god of Delphi, as the most torian who bore arms under Constantins, 
valuable present they could make. Manto, often Julian, and Valens, and wrote a history of Rome 
called Daphne, remained for some time at from the reign of Domitian, where Suetonius 
Delphi, where she officiated as priestess, and stops, to the emperor Valens. His style is 
where she gave oracles. From Delphi she came neither elegant nor laboured, but it is greatly 
to Claros in Ionia, where she established an valuable for its veracity, and in many of the 
oracle of Apollo. Here she married Rhadius the actions he mentions the author was nearly con- 
sovereign of the country, by whom she had a cemed. This history was composed at Rome, 
son called Mopsus. Manto afterwards visited where Ammianus retired from the noise and 
Italy, where she married Tiberinus the king of troubles of the camp. He gives a vivid account 
Alba, or, as the poets mention, the god of the of the election of a Pope at Rome, and does not 
river Til^r. From this marriage sprang Ocnus, betray that severity against the Christians which 
who built a town in the neighbourhood, which, other writers have manifested, though the 
in honour of his mother, he called Mantua, author was warm in favour of paganism, the 
Manto, according to a certain tradition, was so religion which for a while was seated on the 
struck at the misfortunes which afflicted Thebes, throne. His work was divided into 31 books, of 
her native country, that she gave way to her which only the last 18 remain, beginning at the 
sorrow, and was turned into a fountain. Some death of Magnentius. Ammianus was liberal in 
suppose her to be the same who conducted his encomiums upon Julian, whose favours he 
Aeneas into hell, and who sold the Sibylline enjoyed and who so eminently patronized his 
books to Tarquin the Proud. She received religion. The negligence with which some facts 
divine honours after death. Virg. Aen. 1 . are sometimes mentioned has induced many to 
10, v. igg.— Ovid. Met. 6, v, 157. — Diod. 4. — believe that the history of Ammianus has suffered 
Apollod. 3, c. 7. — Strab, 14 <& 16.— Paus. 9, c. much from the ravages of time, and that it has 

10 & 33. 1. 7, c. 3. descended to us mutffated and imperfect. ^An 

Mantua, a town of Italy beyond the Po, officer under Julian. 

founded about 300 years before Rome, by Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, a famous 
Bianor or Ocnus the son of Manto. It was the Roman general called “ the sword of Rome,” 
ancient capital of Etruria. When Cremona, who, after the first Punic war, had the manage- 
which had followed the interest of Brutus, was ment of an expedition against the Gauls, where 
given to the soldiers of Octavius, Mantua also, he obtained the Spolia opima, by killing with his 
which was in the neighbourhood, shared the own hand Viridomarus the king of the enemy- 
common calamity, though it had favoured the Such success rendered him popular, and soon 
party of Augustus, and many of the inhabitants after he was entrusted to oppose Hannibal in 
were tyrannically deprived of their possessions. Italy. He was the first Roman who obtained 
Virgil, who was among them, and a native of some advantage over this celebrated Cartha- 
the town, and from thence often called Mantua- ginian, and showed his countrymen that Han- 
nus, applied for redress to Augustus, and ob- nibal was not invincible. The troubles which 
tained it by the influence of his patron Maecenas, were raised in Sicily by the Carthaginians at the 

Strab. 5. Virg. Eel. i, &c. G. 3, v. 12. Aen. 10, death of Hieronymus, alarmed the Romans, and 

V. xS'o.d-Omd. Amor. 3, el, 15. Marcellus, in his third consulship, was sent with 

Maracanda* a town of Sogdiana. a powerful force against Syracuse. He attacked 

M&r§tha, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 28. it by sea and land, but his operations proved 
M^^thon, a village of Attica, ten miles from ineffectual, and the invention and industry of a 
Athens, celebrated for the victory which the philosopher [Vid. Archimedes] was able to baffle 
10,000 Athenians and 1000 Plataeans, under the all the efforts and to destroy all the great and 
command of Miltiades, gained over the Persian stupendous machines and military engines of the 
army, consisting of 100,000 foot and 10,000 Romans during three successive years. The 
horse, or, according to Val. Maximus, of 300,000, perseverance of Marcellus at last obtained the 
or as’ Justin says, of 600,000, under the command victory. The inattention of the inhabitants 
of batis and Artaphemes, on September 28th, 490 during their nocturnal celebration of the festivals 
B.C. In this battle, according to Herodotus, of Diana favoured his operations ; he forcibly 
the Athenians lost only 192 men, and the Persians entered the town, and made himself master of 
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it. The conqueror enriched the capital of Italy 
with the spoils of Syracuse, and when, he was : 
accused of rapaciousness, for stripping the con- 
quered city of all its paintings pd ornaments, 
he confessed that he had done it to adorn the 
public buildings of Rome, and to introduce a 
taste for the fine arts and elegance of the Greeks 
among his country'men. After the conquest of 
Syracuse, Marcelius was called upon^ by his 
countrv to oppose Hannibal a second time. In 
this campaign he behaved with greater vigour 
t han before ; the greater part of the towns of 
the Samnites, which had revolted, were recovered 
by force of arms, and 3000 of the enemy made 
prisoners. Some time after an engagement with 
the Carthaginian general proved unfavourable ; 
Marcelius had the disadvantage; but on the 
morrow a more successful skirmish vindicated 
Ms military character and the honour of the 
Roman soldiers. Marcelius, however, was not 
sufficiently vigilant against the snares of his 
adversary. He imprudently separated himself 
from his camp, and was killed in an ambuscade 
in the doth year of his age, in his fifth consulship, 
A.IJ.C. 546. His body was honoured with a 
magnificent funeral by the conqueror, and Ms 
ashes were conveyed in a silver urn to his son. 
Marcelius claims our commendation for his 
private as well as public virtues ; and the 
humanity of the general will ever be remembered 
who, at the surrender of Syracuse, wept at the 
thought that many were going to be exposed to 
the avarice and rapaciousness of an incensed 
soldiery, which the policy of Rome and the laws 
of war rendered inevitable. Vtrg. Aen. 6, v. 855. 

— Paterc. 2, c. 38. — Pl'ut. in Vita, &c. One of 

his descendants, who bore the same name, 
signalized himself in the civil wars of Caesar 
and Pompey, by his firm attachment to the 
latter. He was banished by Caesar, but after- 
wards recalled at the request of the senate. 
Cicero undertook his defence in an oration which 

is still extant. ^The grandson of Pompey’s 

friend rendered himself popular by his universal 
benevolence and affability. He was son of Mar- 
cellus, by Octavia the sister of Augustus. He 
married Julia, that emperor’s daughter, and was 
publicly intended as his successor. The sudden- 
ness of Ms death, at the early age of 18, was the 
cause of much lamentation at Rome, particularly 
in the family of Augustus, and Virgil procured 
himj^elf great ■ favours by celebrating the virtues 
of this amiable prince. Vid. Octavia. Marcelius 
was buried at the public expense. Virg. Aen. 6, 
V. 883. — Sueton, in A-ug. — Plui. in Marcell . — 

Senec. Consol, ad Marc. — Paterc. 2, c. 93. ^The 

son of the great Marcelius who took Syracuse, 
was caught in the ambuscade which proved fatal 
to Ms father, but he forced Ms way from the 
enemy and escaped. He received the ashes of 
Ms father from the conqueror. Plut. in Marcell. 

A man who conspired against Vespasian. 

^The husband of Octavia the sister of Augus- 
tus. A conqueror of Britain. An officer 

under the emperor Julian. A man put to 

death by Galba. A man who gave Cicero 

information of Catiline’s conspiracy. ^A col- 
league of Cato in the quaestorship. native 

of Pamphylia, who wrote a heroic poem on 
physic, divided into 42 books. He lived in the 

reign of Marcus Aurelius. A Roman drowned 

in a stoinu- 

Marda, the wife of Regulus. When she heard 


that her husband ha^ been put to deatn at 
Carthage in the most excruciating manner, 
she retaliated by shutting up some Cartha- 
ginian prisoners in a barrel, wMch she had 
previously filled with sharp nails. The senate 
was obliged to stop the wantonness of her 

cruelty. Diod. 24. A favourite of the 

emperor Commodus, whom he poisoned. A 

vestal virgin, punished for her incontinence. 

A daughter of Philip, who married Cato the 
censor. Her husband gave her to Ms friend 
Hortensius for the sake of procreating cMIdren, 
and after his death he took her again to his 

own house. An ancient name of the island 

of Rhodes. A daughter of Cato of Utica. 

A stream of water. Vid. Martia aqua. 

Marda lex, by Marcius Censorinus. It for- 
bade any man to be invested with the office of 
censor more than once. 

Mardfina, a sister of the emperor Trajan, who, 
on account of her public and private virtues and 
her amiable disposition, was declared Augusta 
and empress by her brother. She died A.D. 113. 
Mard^opSlis, the capital of Lower Moesia 
in Greece. It received its name in honour of the 
empress jMarciana. 

Mardfinus, a native of Thrace, bom of an 
obscure family. After he had for some time 
served in the army as a common soldier, he was 
made private secretary to one of the officers of 
Theodosius. His winning address and^ un- 
common talents raised Mm to Mgher stations ; 
and on the death of Theodosius II., A.D. 450, he 
was invested with the imperial purple in the 
east. The subjects of the Rotnan empire had 
reason to .be satisfied with their choice. Mar- 
cianus showed himself avffive and resolute, and 
when Attila, the barbarous king of the Huns, 
asked of the emperor the annual tribute, which 
the indolence and cowardice of his predecessors 
had regularly paid, the successor of Theodosius 
firmly said that he kept Ms gold for his Mends, 
but that iron was the metal wMch he had pre- 
pared for Ms enemies. In the midst of universal 
popularity Marcianus died, after a reign of six 
years, in the 69th year of Ms age, as he was 
making warlike preparations against the bar- 
barians who had invaded Africa. His death was 
lamented, and indeed Ms merit was great, since 
his reign has been distinguished by the appella- 
tion of the golden age. Marcianus married 
Pulcheria, the sister of his predecessor. It is 
said that in the years of his obscurity he found 
a man who had been murdered, and that he 
had the humanity to give him a private burial, 
for which circumstance he was accused of the 
homicide and imprisoned. He was condemned 
to lose his life, and the sentence would have been 
executed had not the real murderer been dis- 
covered and convinced the world of the inno- 
cence of Marcianus. — — Gapella, a writer. Vid. 
Capella. 

Marcius Sabinus (M.), was the progenitor of 
the Marcian family at Rome. He came to Rome 
with Numa, and it was he who advised Numa to 
accept the crown which the Romans offered 
to him. He attempted to make himself king of 
Rome, in opposition to Tullus Hostilius, and 
when his efforts proved unsuccessful he killed 
himself. His son, who married a daughter of 
Numa, was made high priest by Ms father-in- 
law. He was father of Ancus Marcius. Plut. in 
Numa. Roman who accused Ptolemy 
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Auietes king of Eg\*pt of misdemeanour in the 

Roman senate. A Roman consul, defeated 

by the Samnites. He was more successful 
against the Carthaginians, and obtained a ^nc- 

tory. Another consul, who obtained a tdctory 

over the Etrurians, Another, who defeated 

the Hemici. A Roman who fought against 

Hasdrubal. A man whom Catiline hired to 

assassinate Cicero. 

Marcius Saltus, a place in Liguria. 
Marcomaimi, a people of Germany, who 
originally dwelt on the banks of the Rhine and 
the Danube. They proved powerful enemies to ' 
the Roman emperors. Augustus granted them 
peace, but they were afterwards subdued by 
Antoninus and Trajan. Paterc. 2, c. 109. — 
Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 46 & 62. G. 42. 

Marcus, a praenomen common to many of the 

Romans. Vid. Aemilius, Lepidus, &c. ^A son 

of Cato, killed at Philippi, &c. — —Caryensis, a 
general of the Achaean league, 255 B.C. 

Mardl, a people of Persia, on the conjanes of 
Media. They were very poor, and generally lived 
upon the flesh of wild beasts. Their country, in 
later times, became the residence of the famous 
assassins destroyed by Hulagu the grandson of 
Genghis Khan. Herodot. i & 3. — Plin. 6, c. 16. 
M^dia, a place in Thrace, famous for a battle 
between Constantine and Licinius, A.D. 315. 
Mardonius, a general of Xerxes, who, after 
the defeat of his master at Thermopylae and 
Salamis, was left in Greece with an army of 
300,000 chosen men, to subdue the country and 
reduce it under the power of Persia. Eds opera- 
tions were rendered useless by the courage and 
vigilance of the Greeks ; and in a battle at 
Plataea, Mardonius was defeated and left among 
the slain, 479 B.C. He had been commander of 
the armies of Darius in Euroj^, and it was 
chiefly on his advice that Xerxes invaded Greece. 
He was son-in-law of Darius. Pint, in Arist. — 
Herodot. 6, 7, Sc 8. — Diod, ii. — Justin. 2, c. 

Mardus, a river of Media, falling into the 
Caspian sea. 

Mare Mortuum, called also, from the bitu- 
men which it throws up, the lake Asphaltites, is 
situate in Judaea, and is near 100 miles long 
and 25 broad. Its waters are sal ter than those 
of the sea, but the vapours exhaled from them 
are not so pestilential as have been generally 
represented. It is supposed that the 13 cities, 
of which Sodom and Gomorrah, as mentioned 
in the Scriptures, were the capital, were destroyed 
by a volcano, and on the site a lake formed. 
Volcanic appearances now mark the face of the 
country, and earthquakes are frequent. Plin. 
5, c. 6 .— Joseph. J. Bell. 4, c. 27. — Strab. 16, 
D. 764. — Justin. 36, c. 3. 

‘Mareotis, now Siwah, a lake in Egypt near 
Alexandria. Its neighbourhood is famous for 
wine, though some make the Mareoticum vinum 
grow in Epirus, or in a certain part of Libya, 
called also Mareotis, near Eg37pt. Virg. G. 2, 
V. gi.—Horat. i, od. 38, v. 14.— Lucan. 3 & 10.— 
Strab. 17- 

Marginia, or Margiania, a town and country 
near the river Oxus, at the east of Hyrcania, 
celebrated for its wines. The vines are so un- 
commonly large that two men can scarcely grasp 
the trunk of one of them. Curt. 7> c. 10. — 
Ptol. 5. 

Margltes, a man against whom, as some sup- 


pose, Homer wrote a poem, to ridicule Ms supcr- 
flcial knowledge and to expose his affectation. 
When Demosthenes wished to prove Alexander 
an inveterate enemy to Athens, he called him 
another Margites. 

Margos, a river of Moesia falling into the 
Danube, with a town of the same name, now 
Kastolatz. 

Maria lex, by C. Marius the tribune, A.U.C. 
634. It ordered the planl^, called pontes, on 
which the people stood up to give their votes 
in the comiUa, to be narrower, that no other 
might stand there to hinder the proceedings of 
the assembly by appeal, or other disturbances. 

^Another, called also Porcia, by L. Marius 

and Porcius, tribunes, A.U.C. 691. It fined a 
certain sum of money such commanders as gave 
a false accoimt to the Roman senate of the 
number of the slain in a battle. It obliged them 
to swear to the truth of their return when they 
I entered the city, according to the best com- 
putation. 

Mariaba, a city of the Sabaei in Arabia, near 
the Red sea. 

Mariamne, a Jewish woman, who married 
Herodes. 

Marianae fossae, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, 
which received its name from the dyke {fossa) 
which Marius opened from thence to the sea. 
Plin. 3, c. 4. — Strab. 4. 

Mariandynum, a place near Bithynia, where 
the poets feign that Hercules dragged Cerberus 
out of hell. Dionys. — Ptol. 5, c. i. — Mela, 1, 
c. 2 & 19. 1 . 2, c. 7. 

Marianiis, a surname given to Jupiter from a 
temple built in his honour by Marius. It was in 
this temple that the Roman senate assembled to 
recall Cicero, a circumstance communicated to 
him in a dream. Val. Max. i, c. 7. 

Marica, a nymph of the river Liris, near 
Mintumae. She married king Faunus, by whom 
she had king Latinus, and she was afterwards 
called Faima and Fatua, and honoured as a 
goddess. A city of Campania bore her name. 
Some suppose her to be the same as Circe. Virg. 

Aen. 7, v. 47. — Liv. 27, c. 37. A wood on, the 

borders of Campania bore also the name of 
Marica, as being sacred to the nymph. Liv. 
27, c. 37. — Horat. 3, od. 17, v. 7. 

Maricus, a Gaul thrown, in the rei^ of Vitel- 
lius, to lions who refused to devour him. Tacit, 
Ann. 2, c. 61. 

Marina, a daughter of Arcadius. 

Marinus, a friend of Tiberius, put to death. 
Marion, a king of Tjrre in the age of Alexander 
the Great. 

Maris, a river of Scythia. A son of Armiso- 

dares, who assisted Priam against the Greeks, and 
was killed by Antilochus. Homer. II. 6, v. 317. 
Marissa, an opulent town of Judaea. 

Marisus, a river of Dacia. 

Marita lex. Vid. Julia lex de Maritandis. 
Marius (C.), a celebrated Roman, who, from a 
peasant, became one of the most powerful and 
cruel tyrants that Rome ever beheld during her 
consular government. He was bom at Arpinum, 
of obscure and illiterate parents. His father bore 
the same name as himself, and his mother was 
called Fulcinia. He forsook the meaner occupa- 
tions of the country for the camp, and signalized 
himself under Scipio at the siege of Numantia. 
The Roman general saw the courage and in- 
trepidity of young Marius, and foretold the err» 
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of his future greataess. By his seditions and 
Intrigues at Rome, while he exercised the inferior 
offices of the state, he rendered himself known ; 
and Ms marriage with Julia, who was of the 
family of the Caesars, contributed in some mea- 
sure to raise him to consequence. He passed 
into Africa as lieutenant to the consul MeteUus 
against Jugurtha, and after he had there ingra- 
tiated himself with the soldiers, and raised 
enemies to his friend and benefactor, he returned 
to Rome and canvassed for the consulship. The 
extravagant promises he made to the people, and 
his malevolent insinuations about the conduct 
of Metellus, proved successful. He was elected, 
and appointed to finish the war against Jugurtha. 
He showed himself capable in every degree to 
succeed MeteUus. Jugurtha was defeated and 
afterwards betrayed into the hands of the 
Romans by the perfidy of Bocchus. No sooner 
was Jugurtha conquered, than new honours and 
fresh trophies awaited Marius. The provinces 
north of Rome were suddenly invaded by an 
army of 300,000 barbarians, and Marius was the 
only man whose activity and boldness could 
resist so powerful an enemy. He was elected 
consul, and sent against the Teutones. The war 
was prolonged, and Marius was a third and fourth 
time invested with the consulship. At last two 
engagements were fought, and not less than 
200,000 of the barbarian forces of the Ambrones 
and Teutones were slain on the field of battle at 
Aquae Sextiae, 102 B.C., and 90,000 made 
prisoners. The following year was also marked 
by a total overthrow of the Cimbri, another horde 
of barbarians, when at Vercellae 140,000 were 
slaughtered by the Romans, and 60,000 taken 
prisoners. After such honourable victories, 
Marius, with his colleague Catulus, entered Rome 
in triumph, and for his eminent services he 
deserved the appellation of the third founder of 
Rome. He was elected consul a sixth time ; and, 
as his intrepidity had delivered his country from 
its foreign enemies, he sought employment at 
home, and his restless ambition began to raise 
seditions and to oppose the power of Sulla. TMs 
was the cause and the foundation of a civil war, 
Sulla refused to deliver up the command of the 
forces with which he was empowered to prosecute 
the Mithridatic war, and he resolved to oppose 
the authors of a demand which he considered as 
arbitrary and improper. He advanced to Rome, 
and Marius was obliged to save his life by flight. 
The unfavourable winds prevented him from 
seeking a safer retreat in Africa, and he was left 
on the coasts of Campania, where the emissauries 
of Ms enemy soon discovered him in a marsh, 
where he had plunged Mmself in the mud, and 
left only his mouth above the surface for respira- 
tion. He was violently dragged to the neighbour- 
ing town of Mintumae, and the magistrates, all 
devoted to the interest of Sulla, passed sentence 
of immediate death on their magnanimous pris- 
oner. _ A Gaul was commanded to cut ofl his 
head in the dungeon, but the stem countenance 
of Marius disarmed the courage of the execu- 
tioner, and when he heard the exclamation of 
Tune, homo, audes occidere Caium Marium ? the 
dagger dropped from his hand. Such an un- 
common adventure awakened the compassion of 
the inhabitants of Mintumae. They released 
Manus from prison, and favoured his escape to 
Africa, where he joined Ms son Marius, who had 
been arming the princes of the coimtry in his 


carise. Marius landed near the walls of Carthage, 
and he received no small consolation at the sight 
of the venerable rains of a once powerful city, 
which, like himself, had been exposed to calamity 
and felt the cruel vicissitudes of fortune. TMs 
place of his retreat was soon known, and the 
governor of Africa, to conciliate the favours of 
Sulla, compelled Marius to flee to a neighbouring 
island. He soon after learned that Cinna had 
embraced his cause at Rome, when the Roman 
senate had stripped him of his consular dignity 
and bestowed it upon one of his enemies. This 
intelligence animated Marius ; he set sail to 
assist his friend, at the head of only 1000 men. 
His army, however, gradually increased, and he 
entered Rome like a conqueror. His enemies 
were inhumanly sacrificed to his fury. Rome 
was filled with blood, and he who had once been 
called the father of his country marched through 
the streets of the city, attended by a number of 
assassins, who immediately slaughtered all those 
whose salutations w^ere not answered by their 
leader. Such were the signals for bloodshed. 
When Marius and Cinna had sufficiently gratified 
their resentment, they made themselves consuls, 
but Marius, already worn out with old age and 
infirmity, died 16 days after he had beenlionoured 
wdth the consular dignity for the seventh time, 
86 B.C. His end was probably hastened by the 
uncommon quantities of wine wMch he drank 
when labouring under a dangerous disease, to 
remove, by intoxication, the stings of a guilty 
conscience. Such was the end of Marius, who 
rendered himself conspicuous by his victories 
and by Ms cruelty. As he was brought up in 
the midst of poverty and among peasants, it 
will not appear wonderful that he always be- 
trayed rusticity in his behaviour and despised 
in others those polished manners and that studied 
address which education had denied him. He 
hated the conversation of the learned only 
because he was illiterate, and if he appeared an 
example of sobriety and temperance, he owed 
these advantages to the years of obscurity which 
he had passed at Arpiuum. His countenance 
was stem, his voice firm and imperious, and his 
disposition intractable. He always betrayed 
the greatest timidity in the public assemblies, 
as he had not been early taught to make elo- 
quence and oratory his pursuit. His only quali- 
fications were those of a great general, and by 
making the army a lifelong trade and its soldiers 
dependent upon their general, he undermined 
the old republican system. The manner of his 
death, according to some opinions, remains 
doubtful, though some have charged him with 
the crime of suicide. Among the instances wMch 
are mentioned of his firmness this may be re- 
corded : A swelling in the leg obliged bim to 
apply to a physician, who urged the necessity of 
cutting it off. Marius consented, and saw the 
operation performed without a distortion of the 
face, and without a groan. The jjhysician asked 
the other, and Marius gave it with equal com- 
posure. Plui. in Vita. — Paterc. 2, c. 9. — Flor. 3, 

c. 3 - — Jtiv. 8, V. 245, &c. — Lucan. 2, v. 69. 

C ains , the son of the great Marius, was as cruel 
as his father, and shared his good and his adverse 
fortune. He made himself consul in the 25th 
year of his age, and murdered all the senators 
who opposed his ambitious views. He was 
defeated by Sulla, and fled to Praeneste, where 
he killed himself. Plut. in Mario. ^Prlscus, a 
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governor of Africa, accused of estortioa in his . 
province by Pliny the younger with the assist- i 
ance of Tacitus the historian and banished 
from Italy. Plin. 2, ep. 11. — Juv. i, v. 49. 8, 

120. One of the Greek fathers of the ' 

fifth century. ^M. Atirelies, a native of Gaul, 

who, from the mean employment of a black- ; 
smith, became one of the generals of Galiienus, ' 
and at last caused himself to be saluted emperor. 
Three days after his elevation, a man who had 
shared his poverty without partaking of his more 
prosperous fortune, publicly assassinated him, 
and he was killed by a sword which he himself 
had made in the time of his obscurity. Marius 
has been often celebrated for his great strength, 
and it is confidently reported that he could stop, 
with one of his fingers only, the wheel of a chariot 

in its most rapid course.^^ Maximus, a Latin 

writer, who published an account of the Roman 
emperors from Trajan to Alexander, now lost. 
His compositions were entertaining, and executed 
with great exactness and fidelity. Some have 
accused him of inattention, and complain that 
his writings abounded with many fabulous and 

insignificant stories. Gelsus, a friend of Galba, 

saved from death by Otho, &c. Tacit. Hist. 1, 

c. 45. Sextus, a rich Spaniard, throwm down 

from the Tarpeian rock, on account of his riches. 
Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 19. 

Marmficus, the father of Pythagoras. Diog. 
Marm&renses, a people of Lycia. 

Marxn^rica. Vid. Marmaridae. 

Marmfiridae, the inhabitants of that part of 
Libya called Marmarica, between Gyrene and 
Egypt. They were swift in running, and pre- 
tended to possess some drug or secret power to 
destroy the poisonous effects of the bite of 
serpents. SiL It. 3, v. 300. 1. 11, v. 182. — Lucan. 
4, V. 680. 1. 9, V. 894. 

Marmd.rion, a town of Euboea, whence Apollo 
is called Marmarinus. Strab, 10. 
biaro. Vid. Virgilius. 

Marooaauus, a king of the Suevi in Geniumy. 
Tacit, de Germ. 42. 

Maron, a son of Euanthes, high priest of Apollo 
in Africa, when Ulysses touched upon the coast. 
Homer. Od. 9, v. 179. An Eg>'ptian who ac- 

companied Osiris in his conquests and built a 
city in Thrace, called from him Maronea. Mela, 
2, c. 2. — Diod. I. 

Maron^, a city of the Cicones, in Thrace, near 
the Hebrus, of which Bacchus was the chief deity. 
The wine has always been reckoned excellent, 
and with it, it was supposed that Ulysses intoxi- 
cated the Cyclops Polyphemus. Plin. 14, c. 4. — 
Herodot. — Mela, 2, c, 2. — Tihull. 4, el. r, v- 57. 
Marpfesia, a celebrated queen of the Amazons, 
who waged a successful war against the inhabi- 
tants of moimt Caucasus- The mountain was 
called Marpesius Mans from its female conqueror. 
Justin. 2, c. 4. — Virg. Aen. 6. 

Marpessa, a daughter of Euenus, who married 
Idas, by whom she had Cleopatra the wife of 
Meleager. Marpessa was tenderly loved by her 
husband ; and when Apollo endeavoured to carry 
her away, Idas followed the ravisher with a bow 
and arrows, resolved on revenge. Apollo and 
Idas were separated by Jupiter, who permitted 
Marpessa to go with the one of the two lovers 
whom she most approved. She returned to her 
husband. Homer. 11 . 9, v. 549. — Ovid. Met. 8, 
V. 305. — Apollod. I, c. 7. — Paus. 4, c. 2. 1. 5, c. 18, 
Marpesus, a town of Mysia. A mountain 


of Paros, abounding in white marble, whence 
Marpesia cautes. The quarries are still seen by 
modem travellers. Virg. Aen. 6 , v. 471. — Plin. 
4, c. 12. 1. 36, c. 5. 

Marres, a king of Egypt, w^ho had a crow 
w'hich conveyed his letters wherever be pleased. 
He raised a celebrated monument to this faithful 
bird near the city of crocodiles. Aelian. An. 6, 

c. 7. 

Mamicani, a people of Picenum. Sil. It. 15, 

V. 564. 

Marriiviuin, or Marrabium, now San 
Benedetto, a place near the Liris, in Italyv Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. 750, — Sil. It. 8, v. 497. 

Mi^s, the Greek Ares, the god of war among the 
anciente, was the son of Jupiter and Juno, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, Homer, and all the Greek poets, 
or of Juno alone, according to Ovid. This god- 
dess, as the poet mentions, wished to become a 
mother without the assistance of the other sex, 
like Jupiter, who had produced Minerva all 
armed from his head, and she was shown a 
flower by Flora in the plains near Olenus, w’hose 
very touch made women pregnant. Uid. Juno, 
The education of Mars was entrusted by Juno 
to the god Priapus, who instructed him in dancing 
and in every manly exercise. His trial before the 
celebrated court of the Areopagus, according to 
the authority of some authors, for the murder of 
Halirrhotius, forms an interesting epoch in his- 
tory. Vid. Areopagitae. The amours of Mars 
and Venus are greatly celebrated. The god of 
war gained the affection of Venus, and obtained 
the gratification of his desires ; but Apollo, who 
was conscious of their familiarities, informed 
Vulcan of his wife’s debaucheries, and awakened 
his suspicions. Vulcan secretly laid a net around 
the bed, and the two lovers were exposed in each 
other’s arms, to the ridicule and satire of all the 
gods, till Neptune prevailed upon the husband 
to set them at liberty. This unfdrtunate dis- 
covery so provoked Mars that he changed into 
a cock his favourite Alectryon, whom he had 
stationed at the door to watch against the 
approach of the sun {Vid. Alectryon], and Venus 
also showed her resentment by persecuting with 
the most inveterate fury the children of Apollo. 
In the wars of Jupiter and the Titans, Mars was 
seized by Otus and Ephialtes, and confined for 
15 months, till Mercury procured him his liberty. 
During the Trojan war Mars interested himself 
on the side of the Trojans, but whilst he defended 
these favourites of Venus with uncommon 
activity, he was wounded by Diomedes, and 
hastily retreated to heaven to conceal his con- 
fusion and his resentment, and to complain to 
Jupiter that Minerva had directed the unerring 
weapon of his antagonist. The worship of Mars 
was not universal among the ancients ; his 
temples were not numerous in Greece, but in 
Rome he received the most unbounded honours,, 
and the warlike Romans were proud of paying 
homage to a deity whom they esteemed as" the 
patron of their city and the father of the first 
of their monarchs. His most celebrated temple 
at Rome was built by Augustus after the battle 
of Philippi. It was dedicated to Mars ultor, or 
the avenger. His priests among the Romans were 
caUed Salii ; they were first instituted by Numa, 
and their chief office was to guard the sacred 
Ancilia, one of which, as was supposed, had 
fallen down from heaven. Mars was generally 
represented in the naked figure of an old man, 
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armed^ with a helmet, a pike, and a shield. 
Sometimes he appeared in a military dress, and 
with a long flowing beard, and sometimes with- 
oat. He generally rode in a chariot drawn by 
furious horses, which the pc^ts called Flight and 
Terror. Hk altars were stained with the blood 
of the horse, on account of his warlike spirit, and 
of the wolf, on account of his ferocity. Magpies 
and vultures were also offered up to him, on 
account of their greediness and voracity. The 
Scythians cenerally offered him asses, and the 
people of Ciria dogs. The weed called dog-grass 
was sacred to him, because it grows, as it is 
commonly reported, in places which are fit for 
fields of battle, or where the ground has been 
stained with the effusion of human blood. The 
surnames of Mars are not numerous. He was 
called Gradivus, Mavors, Quirinus, Sah'subsulus, 
among the Romans. The Greeks called him 
Ares, and he was the Enyalus of the Sabines, 
the Camulus of the Gauls, and the Mamers of 
Carthage. Mars was father of Cupid, Anteros, 
and Harmonia, by the goddess Venus. He had 
Ascaiaphus and lalmenus by Astyoche ; Alcippe 
hv Agraiilos ; Molus, Pylus, Euenus, and 
Thestius, by Demonice the daughter of Agenor. 
Besides these, he w’as the reputed father of 
Romulus, Oenomaus, Bythis, Thrax, Diomedes 
of Thrace, &c. He presided over gladiators, and 
was the god of hunting, and of whatever exer- 
cises or amusements have something manly and 
warlike. Among the Romans it was usual for 
the consul, before he went on an expedition, to 
visit the temple of Mars, where he offered his 
prayers, and in a solemn manner shook the spear 
which was in the hand of the statue of the god, 
at the same time exclaiming, “Mars vigila! 
god of war, watch over the safety of this city.” 
Ovid. Fast. 5, V. 231. Trist. 2, v. 925. — Hygin. 
/a6. 148. — Virg. G. 4, v. 346. Aen. 8, v. 701. — 
Lucian, in Alecir. — Varro de L. L, 4, c. 10. — 
Homer. Od. i. II. -—Place. 6. — Apollod. i, &c. 
— Hesiod. Theog. — Pindar, od. 4 Pyth.— Quint. 
Smyr. 14. — Paus. i, c. 21 & 28. — Juv. 9, v. ro2. 
Marsaeos, a Roman, ridiculed by Horace, i, 
sat. 2, V. 35, for his prodigality to courtesans. 
Marsala, a town of Sicily. 

Marse, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 
Marsi, a nation of Germany, who afterwards 
came to settle near lake Fucinus in Italy, in 
a ^ country chequered with forests, abounding 
with wild boars and other ferocious animals. 
They at first proved very hostile to the Romans, 
but in process of time they became their firmest 
supporters. They are particularly celebrated 
for the civil war in which they were engaged, and 
which from them has received the name of the 
Marsian war. The large contributions which 
they made to support the interest of Rome, and 
the number of men which they continually sup- 
plied to the republic, rendered them bold and 
aspiring, and they claimed, with the rest of the 
Italian states, a share of the honours and privi- 
leges which were enjoyed by the citizens of 
Rome, gi B.C. This petition, though supported 
by the interest, the eloquence, and the integ^ty 
of the tribune Drusus, was received with con- 
tempt by the Roman senate ; and the Marsi, 
with their allies, showed their dissatisfaction by 
taking up arms. Their resentment was increased 
when Drusus, their friend at Rome, had been 
basely murdered by the means of the nobles; 
and they erected themselves into a republic, and 


Corfinium was made the capital of their new 
j empire. A regular war was now begun, and the 
i Romans led into the field an army of 100,000 
! men, and were opposed by a superior force, 
j Some battles were fought in which the Roman 
I generals were defeated, and the allies reaped no 
I inconsiderable advantages from their victories. 
I A battle, however, near Asculum, proved fatal 
to their cause : 4000 of them were left dead on 
the spot; their general, a man of uncommon 
experience and abilities, was slain, and such as 
escaped from the field perished by hunger in the 
Apennines, where they had sought a shelter. 
After many defeats, and the loss of Asculum, one 
of their principal cities, the allies, grown dejected 
and tired of hostilities which had already con- 
tinued for three years, sued for peace one by 
one, and tranquillity was at last re-established 
in the republic, and all the states of Italy were 
made citizens of Rome. The armies of the allies 
consisted of the Marsi, the Peligni, the Vestini, 
the Hi^ini, Pompeiani, Marcini, Picentes, 
Venusini, Ferentani, Apuli, Lucani, and Samnites. 
The Marsi were greatly addicted to magic. 
Horat. ep. 5, v. 76. ep. 27, v. 2 g.—Appian.— 
Val. Max. 8. — Paierc. 2. — Plut. in Seri. Mario, 
&c. — Cic. pro Balb. — Strab. — Tacit. Ann. 1, c. 50 
& 56. G. 2. 

Marsigni, a people of Germany. Tacit. G. 43. 

Marsus Doxnitius, a Latin poet. 

Marsyaba, a town of Arabia. 

Marsyas, a celebrated piper of Celaenae, in 
Phrygia, son of Olympus, or of Hyagnis, or 
Oeagrus. He was so skilful in playing on the 
flute that he is generally deemed the inventor of 
it. According to the opinion of some, he found 
it when Minerva had thrown it aside on account 
of the distortion of her face when she played upon 
it. Marsyas was enamoured of Cybele, and he 
travelled with her as far as Nysa, where he had 
the impudence to challenge Apollo to a trial of 
his skill as a musician. The god accepted the 
challenge, and it was mutually agreed that he 
who was defeated should be flayed alive by the 
conqueror. The Muses, or according to Diodorus, 
the inhabitants of Nysa, were appointed umpires. 
Each exerted his utmost skill, and the victory, 
with much dif&culty, was adjudged to Apollo. 
The god, upon this, tied his antagonist to a tree, 
and flayed him alive. The death of Marsyas was 
universally lamented; the Fauns, Satyrs, and 
Dryads wept at his fate, and from tlieir abundant 
tears arose a river of Phrygia, well known by 
tte name of Marsyas. The unfortunate Marsyas 
is often represented on monuments as tied, his 
hands behind his back, to a tree, while Apollo 
stands before him with his lyre in Ms hand. In 
independent cities among the ancients the statue 
of Marsyas was generally erected in the forum, 
to represent the intimacy which subsisted 
between Bacchus and Marsyas, as the emblems 
of liberty. It was also erected at the entrance 
of the Roman forum, as a spot where usurere and 
merchants resorted to transact business, being 
principally intended in terrorem litigatorum ; a 
circumstance to wMch Horace seems to allude, 

I, sat. 6 , V. 120. At Celaenae, the skin of Marsyas 
was shown to travellers for some time; it was 
suspended in the public place in the form of a 
bladder, or a football. Hygin. fab. 165. — Ovid. 
Fast. 6 , V. 707. Met. 6 , fab. y.—Diod. 3.— Hal. 

8, V. 503. — Plin. 5, c, 29. 1 . 7, c. 56. — Paus. 10, 
c. 30. — Apollod. I, c. 4, -Tlie sources of the 
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Marsyas were neair those of the Maeaader, and . 
those two rivers had their confluence a little 
below the town of Celaenae. Liv. 38, c. 13. — 

Ovid. Met. 2, v. 265. — Lucan. 3, v. 20S. 

writer who published a history of Macedonia, 
from the first origin and foundation of that 
empire till the reign of Alexander, in which he 

lived. ^An Egyptian who commanded the 

armies of Cleopatra against her brother Ptolemy 

Physcon, whom she attempted to dethrone. 

A man put to death by Dionysius the tyrant of 
Sicily. 

Martha, a celebrated prophetess of Syria, 
whose artifice and fraud proved of the greatest 
service to C. Marius in the numerous expeditions 
which he undertook. Plut. in Mario. 

Martia, a vestal virgin, put to death for her in- 
continence. A daughter of Cato. Vid. Marcia. 

Martia aqua, an aqueduct in Rome, whose 
water was celebrated for its clearness and 
salubrity. It was conveyed to Rome, at the 
distance of above 30 miles, from lake Fucinus, 
by Ancus Martins, whence it received its name. 
Tibull. 3, el. 7, v. 26. — Plin. 31, c. 3, 1. 36, c. 15. 
MlartiSIes ludi, games celebrated at Rome in 
honour of Mars. 

Martiaiis, Marcus Valerius (c. A.D. 40-102), 
a native of Bilbilis, in Spain, who came to Rome 
about the 20th year of his age, where he recom- 
mended himself to notice by his poetical genius. 
As he was the panegyrist of the emperors, he 
was rewarded in the most liberal manner. 
Domitian 'gave him the jus trium liberorum 
although he had no children ; but the poet, 
unmindful of the favours he received, after the 
death of his benefactor exposed to ridicule the 
man whom in his lifetime he had extolled as 
the pattern of virtue, goodness, and excellence. 
Trajan treated the poet with coldness, and 
Martial, after he had passed 35 years in the 
capital of the world, retired to his native country. 
He received some favours from his friends, 
among whom were Juvenal, Lucan, and Silius 
Italicus, and his poverty was alleviated by the 
liberality of Pliny the younger, whom he had 
panegyrized in his poems. He is well known by 
the 12 books of epigrams which he wrote, and 
whose merit is now best described by the candid 
confession of the author in this line, 

Sunt bona, sunt quaedam inediocria, sunt mala 
plura. 

Many of the pieces are frankly indecent, v^itten 
to please the large class of Romans who delighted 
to look at naked- women at the Feast of Flora : 
but a large number are perfect specimens of an 
epigram with a sting in the last words. Others 
are really short poems and show a genuine feeling 
for children and country life. It has been ob- 
served of Martial that his talent was epigrams. 
Everything was the subject of an epigram. He 
wrote inscriptions upon monuments in the epi- 
grammatical style, and even a new year’s gift 
was accompanied with a distich, and his_p®®^i<^^ 
pen was employed in begging a favour as well as 
in satirizing a fault. The shorter the epigram, 
the more malicious is his wit ; and often in a 
single couplet he scourges his victim : e.g. 

inscripsit tumulo septem celebrata virorum 
■ SE FECISSE Ckloe : quid pote simplictus ? 

A friend of Otho. ^A man who conspired 

against Caracalla* 


Martianns. Vid. Marcianus. 

Martina, a woman skilled in the knowledge of 
poisonous herbs, &c. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 79, &c._ 
Martini&niis, an officer, made Caesar by Lici- 
nius, to oppose Constantine. He was put to 
death by order of Constantine. 

Martins, a surname of Jupiter in Attica, ex- 
pressive of his power and valour. Pans. 5, 

c. 14. A Roman consul sent against Perseus, 

Sec. A consul against the Dalmatians, &c. — ^ 

Another, who defeated the Carthaginians in 

Spain. Another, who defeated the Priver- 

nates, &c. 

Marullus, a tribune of the people, who tore 
down the garlands which had been placed upon 
. Caesar’s statues, and -who ordered those that had 
saluted him king to be imprisoned. He was 
deprived of his consulship by J. Caesar. Plut. 

A governor of Judaea. A Latin poet in 

the age of M. Aurelius. He satirized the emperor 
with great licentiousness, but his invectives -were 
disregarded, and himself despised. 

Marus (the Morava), a river of Central Europe, 
which separates modem Hungary from Moravia. 
Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 63. 

Masaesylii, a people of Libya, where Syphax 
reigned. Vid. Massyla. 

Masinissa, son of Gala, was king of a sm^ 
part of Africa, and assisted the Carthaginians in 
their wars against Rome. He proved a most 
indefatigable and courageous ally, but an act of 
generosity rendered him amicable to the interests 
of Rome. After the defeat of Hasdruhal, Scipio, 
the first Airicanus, who had obtained the victory, 
found, among the prisoners of war, one of the 
nephews of Masinissa. He sent him back to his 
uncle loaded with presents, and conducted him 
with a detachment for the safety and protection 
of his person. Masinissa was struck with the 
generous action of the Roman general ; he forgot 
all former hostilities, and joined his troops to 
those of Scipio. This change of sentiments was 
not the effect of a wavering or unsettled mind, 
but Masinissa showed himself the most attached 
and the firmest ally the Romans ever had. It 
was to his exertions they owed many of their 
victories in Africa, and particularly in that battle 
which proved fatal to Hasdruhal and Syphax. 
"The Numidian conqueror, charmed with the 
beauty of Sophonisba, the captive wife of 
Syphax, carried her to his camp and married 
her ; but when he perceived that this new con- 
nection displea-sed Scipio, he sent poison to his 
wife, and recommended her to destroy herself, 
since he could not preserve her life in a manner 
which became her rank, her digmty, and fortune, 
without offending his Roman allies. In the battle 
of Zama, Masinissa greatly contributed to the 
defeat of the great Hannibal, and the Romans, 
who had been so often spectators of his courage 
and valour, rewarded his fidelity with the king- 
dom of Syphax and some of the Carthaginian 
territories. At his death Masinissa showed the 
confidence which he had in the Romans, and 
the esteem he entertained for the rising talents 
of Scipio Aemilianus, by entrusting him with the 
care of his kingdom and empowering him to 
divide it among Ms sons. Masinissa died in the 
97th year of his age, after a reign of above 
60 years, 149 years before the Christian era. 
He experienced adversity as well as prosperity, 
and in the first years of his reign he was exposed 
to the greatest danger, and obliged often to save 
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his life by seeking a retreat among his savage 
neighbours. But his alliance with the Romans 
was the beginning of his greatness, and he ever 
after lived in the greatest affluence. He is re- 
markable for the health which he long enjoyed. 

In the last years of his life he was seen at the 
head of his armies behaidng with the most in- 
defatigable activity, and he often remained for 
many successive days on horseback without a 
saddle under him, or a covering upon his head, 
and without showing the least mark of fatigue. 
This strength of mind and body he chiefly owed 
to the temperance w’hich he observed. He was 
seen eating brown bread at the door of his tent 
like a private soldier the day after he had 
obtained an immortal victory over the armies 
of Carthage. He left fifty-four sons, three of 
whom were legitimate, Micipsa, Gulussa, and 
Manastabal. The kingdom was fairly divided 
among them by Scipio, and the illegitimate chil- 
dren received, as their portion, very valuable 
presents. The death of Gulussa and Manastabal 
soon after left Micipsa sole master of the large 
possessions of Masinissa. Strab. 17. — Polyb . — 
Appian. Lybic. — Cic. de Senect. — Veil. Max. 8. — 
Sallust, in Jug. — Liv. 23, &c, — Ovid. Fast. 6, 

V. 769. — Justin. 33, c. I- 1 . 38, c. 6. 

Maso, a name common to several persons 
mentioned by Cicero. 

Massa, Ba'ebius, an informer at the court of 
Domitian. Jtiv, 1, v. 35. 

Mass^ga, a town of India, taken by Alexander 
the Great. 

Mass^g^tae, a people of Scythia, who had 
their wives in common, and dwelt in tents. 
They had no temples, but worshipped the sun, 
to whom they offered horses, on account of their 
swiftness. When their parents had come to a 
certain age, they generally put them to death, 
and ate their flesh mixed with that of cattle. 
Authors are divided with respect to the place 
of their residence. Some place them near the 
Caspian sea, others at the north of the Danube, 
and some confound them with the Getae and 
the Scythians. Herat, i, od. 35, v. 40. — Dionys. 
Per. 738. — Herodot. i, c. 204. — Strab. i.^Mela, 
r, c. 2. — Lucan. 2, v. 50. — Justin, i, c. 8. 
Massana. Vid. Messana. 

Massani, a nation at the mouth of the Indus. 
Massicus, a mountain of Campania near Min- 
tumae, famous for its wine, which even now 
preserves its ancient character. Plin. 14, c. 6. — 

Herat, i, ed. i, v. 19. — Virg. G. 2, v. 143. ^An 

Etrurian prince, who assisted Aeneas against 
Tumus with 1000 men. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 166, &c. 
Massilia, a maritime town of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, now called Marseilles, founded 539 B.C. 
by the people of Phocaea, in A«ia, who quitted 
their country to avoid the t3T:anny of the Per- 
sians. It is celebrated for its laws, its fidelity 
to the Romans, and for its being long the seat 
of literature. It acquired great consequence by 
its commercial pursuits during its infancy, and 
even waged war against Carthage. By becoming 
the ally of Rome, its power was established ; but 
in warmly espousing the cause of Pompey against 
Caesar, its views were frustrated, and it was so 
much reduced by the insolence and resentment of 
the conqueror, that it never after recovered its in- 
dependence and warlike spirit. Herodot. i, c. 164. 

— Plin. 3, c. 4. — Justin. 37, &c. — Strab. 1. — Liv. 5, 
c. 3. — Herat, ep. 16. — Flor. 4, c. 2. — Cic.Flac. 26. 

Off. 2, 8. — Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 44. Agr. 4. 


Massjl^la, an inland part of Mauritania near 
mount Atlas. When the inhabitants, called 
Massyli, went on horseback, they never used 
saddles or bridles, but only sticks. Their char- 
acter was warlike, their manners simple, and their 
love of liberty unconquerable. Some suppose 
them to be the same as the Masaesylii, though 
others say half the country belonged only to this 
last-mentioned people. Liv. 24, c. 48, 1. 28, 
c. 17. 1. 29, c. 32, — Sil. 3, v. 282. 1 . 16, v. 171. — 
Lucan. 4, v. 682. — Virg. Aen. 4, v. 132. 
Mastramela, a lake near Marseilles, now mer 
de Mariigues. Plin. 3 , c. 4. 

Masfirius, a Roman knight under Tiberius, 
learned but poor. Pers. 5, v, 90. 

Masus Domitius, a Latin poet. Vid. Domitius. 
Matho, an infamous informer, patronized by 
Domitian. Juv. i, v. 32. 

Matieni, a people in the neighbourhood of 
Armenia. 

Matinus, a mountain of Apulia, abounding in 
yew trees and bees. Lucan, g, v. 184. — Herat. 4, 
od. 2, v. 27, ep. 16, v, 28. 

Matisco, a town of the Aedui in Gaul, now 
called Macon. 

Matralia, a festival in Rome, in honour of 
Matuta or Ino. Only matrons and freeborn 
women were admitted. They made offerings of 
flowers, and carried their relations’ children in 
their arms, recommending them to the care and 
patronage of the goddess whom they worshipped. 
Varro de L. L. 5, c. 22. — Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 47. — 
Plut. in Cam. 

Matrdna, a river of Gaul, now called the 
Marne, falling into the Seine. Auson. Mas. 462. 

One of the surnames of Juno, because she 

presided over marriage and over childbirth. 
Matron31ia, festivals at Rome in honour of 
Mars, celebrated by married women, in com- 
memoration of the rape of the Sabines, and of 
the peace which their entreaties had obtained 
between their fathers and husbands. Flowers 
were then offered in the temples of Juno. Ovid. 
Fast, 3, V. 229, — Plut. in Rom. 

Matti&ci, a nation of Germany, now Marburg, 
in Hesse. The Mattiacae aquae was a small town, 
now Wiesbaden, opposite Mainz. Tacit, de Germ. 
29. Ann. 1, c. 56. 

Matuta, a deity among the Romans, the same 
as the Leucothoe of the Greeks. She was origi- 
nally Ino, who was changed into a sea deity 
[Vid. Ino and Leucothoe], and she was wor- 
shipped by sailors as such, at Corinth, in a 
temple sacred to Neptune. Only married women 
and freeborn matrons were permitted to enter 
her temples at Rome, where they generally 
brought the children of their relations in their 
arms. Liv. 5, &c. — Cic. de Nat. D. 3, v. 19. 
Mauri, the inhabitants of Mauritania. This 
name is derived from their black complexion. 
Everything among them grew in greater abund- 
ance and greater perfection than in other coun- 
tries. Strap. 17. — Martial. 5, ep. 29. 1 . X2, 
ep. 67. — Sil. Ital. 4, V. 569. 1 . 10, v. 402.— ^Mela, 
1, c. 5. 1 . 3, c. 10. — Justin. 19, c. 2. — Sallust. 
Jug. — Virg, Aen. 4, v. 206. 

Mauritania, a country in the western part of 
Africa, which forms the territory called in modem 
times Morocco. It was bounded on the west by 
the Atlantic, south by Gaetulia, and north by 
the Mediterranean, and is sometimes called 
Maurusia. It became a Roman province in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius. Vid. Mauri. 
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Blaums, a man who Soarished in the reign of ; 
Trajan, or, according to others, of the Antomai. ^ 
He was governor of Syene, in Upper Egypt. He 
wrote a Latin poem upon the rules of poetry and 
versification, 

Matirusii, the people of Maurusia, a country 
near the Pillars of Hercules- It is also called 
Mauritania. Vid. Mauritania, Virg, Aen, 4, 
V. 206. J 

Maiisdlns, a king of Caria. His wife Artemisia . 
was so disconsolate at his death, which happened ' 
353 B-C., that she drank up his ashes, and 
resolved to erect one of the grandest and noblest ; 
monuments of antiquity to celebrate the memory 
of a husband whom she tenderly loved. This ; 
famous monument, which passed' for one of the | 
seven wonders of the world, was called Mauso- 
leum, and from it all other magnificent sepulchres ! 
and tombs have received the same name. It was j 
built by four different architects. Scopas erected , 
the side which faced the east, Timotheus had 
the south, Leochares had the west, and Bruxis 
the north. Pithis was also employed in raising 
a pyramid over this stately monument, and the 
top was adorned by a chariot drawn by four 
horses. The expenses of this edifice were 
immense, and this gave occasion to the philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras to exclaim, when he saw 
it, “How much money changed into stones I” 
Vid. Artemisia. Herodoi. 7, v. 99. — Sirab. 14. — 
Diod. 16. — Paus. 8, c. 16. — Flor. 4, c. 11.— Cell. 
10, c. 18. — Propert. 3, el. 2, v. 21. — Sueion. 
Aug. 100. 

Mavors, a name of Mars. Vid. Mars. 

Mavortia, an epithet applied to every country 
whose inhabitants were warlike, but especially 
to Rome, founded by the reputed son of Mavors, 
Virg. Aen. i, v. 280, and to Thrace, Id. 3, v, 13. 

IM^entius, Marcus Aurelius Valerius, a 
son of the emperor Maximianus. Some suppose 
him to have been a supposititious child. The 
volxmtary abdication of Diocletian, and of his 
father, raised him in the state, and he declared 
himself independent emperor, or Augustus, 
A.D. 306. He afterwards incited his father to 
reassume his imperial authority, and in a per- 
fidious manner destroyed Severus, who had 
delivered himself into his hands and relied upon 
his honour for the safety of his life. His vic- 
tories and successes were impeded by Galerius 
Maximianus, who opposed him with a powerful 
force. The defeat and voluntary death of 
Galerius soon restored peace to Italy, and 
Maxentius passed into Africa, where he rendered 
himself odious by his cruelty and oppression. 
He soon after returned to Rome, and was 
informed that Constantine was come to dethrone 
him. He gave his adversary battle near Rome, 
and, after he had lost the victory, he fled back 
to the city. The bridge over which he crossed 
the Tiber was in a decayed state, and he fell 
into the river and was drowned, September 24th, 
A.D. 317. The cowardice and luxuries of Max- 
entius were as conspicuous as his cruelties. He 
oppressed his subjects with heavy taxes to 
gratify the cravings of his pleasxires, or the 
avarice of his favourites- He was debauched in 
his manners, and neither virtue nor innocence 
were safe whenever he was inclined to voluptuous 
pursuits. He was naturally deformed, and of an 
imwieldy body. To visit a pleasure ground, or 
to exercise himself under a marble iwrtico, or 
to walk on a shady terrace, was to him a Her- 
M* 


colean labour, which required the greatest 
exertions of strength and resolution. 

Maximianus, the last name in the long list of 
Latin poets until we come to the revival of 
Latin song by the wandering scholars of the 
Middle Ages, He lived in the first half of the 
sixth century A.D., and we know little of his 
life except that he was sent on an embassy to 
Constantinople. Maximian, like Propertius, was 
of Etruscan descent, and Ms six elegies are on 
occasion faintly reminiscent of Ms great pre- 
decessor. Both poets have that morbid interest 
in death and its funeral ceremonies that seems 
to have been a feature in the Etruscan character. 
Maximian’s verse is not without a certain charm, 
but it bears all the marks of a decadent period 
and is mostly a lament for lost youth and love. 

Maximianus, Herculius Marcus Aurelius 
Valerius, a native of Sirmium, in Pannonia, 
who served as a common soldier in the Roman 
armies. WTien Diocletian had been raised to the 
imperial throne, he remembered the valour and 
courage of Ms fellow-soldier Maximianus, and 
rewarded his fidelity by making him his colleague 
in the empire, and by ceding to him the command 
of the provinces of Italy, Africa, and Spain, and 
the rest of the western territories of Rome. 
Maximianus showed the justness of the choice of 
Diocletian by Ms victories over the barbarians. 
In Britain success did not attend his arms ; but 
in Afinca he defeated and put to death Aurelius 
Julianus, who had proclaimed himself emperor. 
Soon after, Diocletian abdicated the imperial 
purple, and obliged Maximianus to follow his 
example on April ist, A.D. 304. Maximianus 
reluctantly complied with the command of a 
man to whom he owed Ms greatness, but before 
the first year of his resignation had elapsed, he 
was roused from his indolence and retreat by the 
ambition of his son Maxentius. He xeassumed 
the imi>erial dignity, and showed his ingratitude 
to Ms son by wishing Mm to resign the sove- 
reignty, and to sink into a private person. This 
proposM was not only rejected with the con- 
tempt wMch it deserved, but the troops mutinied 
against Maximianus, and he fled for safety to 
Gaul, in the court of Constantine, to whom he 
gave Ms daughter Faustina in marriage. Here 
he again acted a conspicuous character, and 
reassumed the imperial power, which his mis- 
fortunes had obliged Mm to relinquish. TMs 
offended Constantine. But, when open violence 
seemed to frustrate the ambitious views of 
Maximianus, he had recourse to artifice. He 
prevailed upon Ms daughter Faustina to leave 
the doors of her chamber open in the dead of 
night ; and when she promised faithfully to 
execute Ms commands, he secretly introduced 
himself to her bed, where he stabbed to the 
heart the man who slept by the side of Ms 
daughter. This was not Constantine ; Faustina, 
faithful to her husband, had apprised him of her 
father’s machinations, and a eunuch had been 
placed in his bed. Constantine watched the 
motions of bis father-in-law, and when he heard 
the fatal blow given to the eunuch, he rushed 
in with a band of soldiers, and secured the 
assassin. Constantine resolved to destroy a man 
who was so inimical to Ms nearest relations, and 
nothing was left to Maximianus but to choose 
his own death. He strangled himself at Mar- 
seilles, A.D. 310, in the 60th year of Ms age. 
His body was found fresh and entire in a leaden 
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cofiSn about tbe middle of the nth century. 

Galeriiss Valerios, generally known as 

Galerius, a native of Dacia, who, in the first 
years of his life, was employed in keeping his 
father’s flocks. He entered the army, where his 
valour and bodily strength recommended him 
to the notice of his superiors, and particularly to 
Diocletian, who invested him with the imperial 
purple in the east, and gave him his daughter 
Valeria in marriage. Galerius deserved the con- 
fidence of his benefactor. He conquered the 
Goths and Dalmatians, and checked the insolence 
of the Persians. In a battle, however, with the 
king of Persia, Galerius was defeated ; and, to 
-complete his ignominy, and render him more 
sensible of his disgrace, Diocletian obliged him 
to walk behind his chariot arrayed in his imperial 
robes. This humiliation stung Galerius to the 
quick; he assembled another army, and gave 
battle to the Persians. He gained a complete 
victory, and took the wives and children of his 
enemy. This success elated Galerius to such a 
de^ee that he claimed the most dignified appel- 
lations, and ordered himself to be called the son 
of Mars. Diocletian himself dreaded his power, 
and even, it is said, abdicated the imperial dignity 
by means of his threats. This resignation, how- 
ever, is attributed by most to a voluntary act 
of the mind, and to a desire of enjoying solitude 
and retirement. As soon as Diocletian had abdi- 
cated, Galerius was proclaimed Augustus, A.D. 
304, but his cruelty soon rendered him odious, 
and the Roman people, offended at his oppres- 
sion, raised Maxentius to the imperial dignity 
the following year, and Galerius was obliged to 
yield to the torrent of his unpopularity and to 
fly before his more fortunate adversary. He died 
in the greatest agonies, A.D. 311. The bodily 
pains and sufferings which preceded his death 
were, according to the Christian writers, the 
effects of the vengeance of an offended providence 
for the cruelty which he had exercised against 
the followers of Christ. In his character Galerius 
was wanton and tyrannical, and he often feasted 
his eyes with the sight of dyring wretches, whom 
his barbarity had delivered to bears and other 
wild beasts. His aversion to learned men arose 
from his ignorance of letters ; and, if he was 
deprived of the benefits of education, he proved 
the more cruel and the more inexorable. Lactant. 
de M. P. 33. — Eusebius, 8, c. 16. 

Maximiliana, a vestal virgin buried alive for 
incontinency, A.D. 92. I 

Maxixrilniis, Gaius Julius Verus, the son of 
a peasant in Thrace- He was originally a shep- 
herd, and, by heading his countrymen against 
the frequent attacks of the neighbouring bar- 
barians and robbers, he inured himself to the 
labours and to the fatigues of a camp. He 
entered the Roman armies, where he gradually 
rose to the first offices ; and on the death of 
Alexander Severus he caused himself to be pro- 
claimed emperor, A.D. 235. The popularity 
which he had gained when general of the armies 
was at an end when he ascended the throne. 
He was delighted with acts of the greatest bar- 
barity, and no less than 400 persons lost their 
lives on the false suspicion of having conspired 
against the emperor's life. They died in the 
greatest torments, and, that the tyrant might 
the better entertain himself with their sufferings, 
some were exposed to wild beasts, others expired 
by blows, some were nailed on crosses, while 


others were shut up in the bellies of animals just 
lolled. The noblest of the Roman citizens were 
the objects of his cruelty ; and, as if they were 
more conscious than others of his mean origin, 
he resolved to spare no means to remove from 
his presence a number of men whom he looked 
upon with an eye of envy, and who, as he imag- 
ined, hated him for his oppression and despised 
him for the poverty and obscurity of his early 
years. Such is the character of the suspicious 
and tyrannical Maximinus. In his military 
capacity he acted with the same ferocity ; and, 
in an expedition in Germany, he not only cut 
down the com, but he totally ruined and set 
fire to the whole country, to the extent of 
450 miles. Such a monster of t3n:anny at last 
provoked the people of Rome. The Gordians 
were proclaimed emperors, but their innocence 
and pacific virtues were unable to resist the fury 
of Maximinus. After their fall, the Roman 
senate invested twenty men of their number 
with the imperial dignity and entrusted to their 
hands the care of the republic. These measures 
so highly irritated Maximinus that, at the first 
intelligence, he howled like a wild beast, and 
almost destroyed himself by knocking his head 
against the walls of his palace. When his fury 
was abated he marched to Rome, resolved on 
slaughter. His bloody machinations were 
stopi^d, and his soldiers, ashamed of accom- 
pan3nng a tyrant whose cruelties had procured 
him the names of Busiris, Cyclops, and Phalaris, 
assassinated him in his tent before the walls of 
Aquileia, A.D. 236, in the 65th year of his age. 
The news of his death was received with the 
greatest rejoicings at Rome ; public thanks- 
givings were offered, and whole hecatombs 
flamed on the altars. Maximinus has been repre- 
sented by historians as of a gigantic stature ; he 
was eight feet high, and the bracelets of his wife 
seped as rings to adorn the fingers of his hand. 
His voracity was as remarkable as his corpulence ; 
he generally ate 40 pounds of flesh every day, 
and drank 18 bottles of wine. His strength was 
proportionable to his gigantic shape ; he could 
alone draw a loaded waggon, and, with a blow 
of his fist, he often broke the teeth in a horse’s 
rnouth ; he also broke the hardest stones between 
his fingers, and cleft trees with his hand. Hero- 
dian. — Jornand. de Reb. Get. — Capitol. Maxi- 
minus made his son, of the same name, emperor, 
as soon as he was invested with the purple, and 
his choice was unanimously approved by the 

senate, by the people, and by the army. 

Galerius Valerius, originally an Illyrian shep- 
herd named Daia. He was nephew to Galerius 
Maximianus, by his mother’s side, and was 
raised by his uncle to the rank of Caesar in 
A.D. 308. As Maximinus was ambitious and 
fond of power, he looked with an eye of jealousy 
upon those who shared dignity with himself, and 
insisted on being made Augustus with Licinius in 
A.D. 3 1 1 . He then declared war against Licinius, 
his colleague on the throne, but a defeat, which 
soon after followed, on April 30th, A.D. 313, be- 
tween Heraclea and Hadrianopolis, left hirn with- 
out resources and without friends. His victorious 
enemy pursued him, and he fled beyond mount 
Taurus, forsaken and almost unknown. He 
attempted to put an end to his miserable exist- 
ence, but his efforts were ineffectual, and though 
his death is attributed by some to despair, it is 
more generally believed that he expired in the 
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greatest agonies of a dreadful distemper, which, 
consumed him, day and night, with inespressible 
pains, and reduced him to a mere skeleton. This 
miserable end, according to the ecclesiastical 
writers, was the visible punishment of heaven 
for the barbarities which Maximinus had exer- 
cised against the followers of Christianity, and 
for the many blasphemies which he had uttered. 

iMctant. — Euseb. A minister of the emperor 

Valerian. One of the ambassadors of young 

Theodosius to Attila king of the Huns. 
Maximus, Magnus, a native of Spain, who 
proclaimed himself emperor, A.D. 383. The un- 
popularity of Gratian favoured h^ usurpation, 
and he was acknowledged by his troops. Gratian 
marched against him, but he was defeated, and 
soon after assassinated. Maximus refused the 
honours of a burial to the remains of Gratian; 
and, when he had made himself master of 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain, he sent ambassadors 
into the east, and demanded of the emperor 
Theodosius to acknowledge him as his associate 
on the throne. Theodosius endeavoured to 
amuse and delay him, but Maximus resolved to 
support his claim by arms, and crossed the 
Alps. Italy was laid desolate, and Rome opened 
her gates to the conqueror. Theodosius now 
determined to punish the audacity of Maximus, 
and had recourse to artifice. He began to build 
a naval armament, and Maximus, not to appear 
inferior to his adversary, had already embarked 
his troops, when Theodosius, by secret and 
hastened marches, fell upon him, and besieged 
him at Aquileia. Maximus was betrayed by his 
soldiers, and the conqueror, moved with com- 
passion at the sight of his fallen and dejected 
enemy, granted him life, but the multitude re- 
fused him mercy, and instantly struck off his 
head, A.D. 388. His son Victor, who shared the 
imperial dignity with him, was soon after sacri- 
ficed to the fury of the soldiers. Petronius, a 

Roman, descended of an illustrious family. He 
caused Valentinian III. to be assassinated, and 
ascended the throne ; and, to strengthen his 
usurpation, he married the empress, to whom he 
had the weakness and imprudence to betray that 
he had sacrificed her husband to his love for her 
person. This declaration irritated the empress ; 
she had recourse to the barbarians to avenge the 
death of Valentinian, and Maximus was stoned 
to death by his soldiers, and his body thrown 
into the Tiber, A.D. 455- He reigned only 

77 da3rs. ^Pupienus. Vid. Pupienus. ^A 

celebrated Cynic philosopher and magician of 
Ephesus. He instructed the emperor Julian in 
magic ; and according to the opinion of some 
historians, it was in the conversation and com- 
pany of Maximus that the apostasy of Julian 
originated. The emperor not only visited the 
philosopher, but he even submitted his writings 
to his inspection and censure. Maximus refused 
to live in the court of Julian, and the emperor, 
not dissatisfied with the refusal, appointed him 
high pontiff in the province of Lydia, an ofi&ce 
which he discharged with the greatest modera- 
tion and justice. When Julian went into the 
east, the philosopher promised him success, and 
even said that his conquests would be more 
numerous and extensive than those of the son 
of Philip. He persuaded his imperial pupil that, 
according to the doctrine of metempsychosis, his 
body was animated by the soul which once 
animated the hero whose greatness and victories 


he was going to eclipse. After the death of 
Julian, Maximus was almost sacrificed to the 
of the soldiers, but the interposition of his 
friends saved Ms life, and he retired to Con- 
stantinople. He was soon after accused of 
magical practices before the emperor Valens, and 
beheaded at Ephesus, A.D. 366. He wrote some 
philosophical and rhetorical treatises, some of 
! wMch were dedicated to Julian. They are all 
now lost. Ammian. ^Tyiios, a Platonic philo- 

sopher in the reign of M. Aurelius. This emperor, 
who was naturally fond of study, became one of 
the pupils of Maximus, and paid great defer- 
ence to his instructions. There are extant of 
Maximus 41 dissertations on moral and philo- 

sopMcal subjects, written in Greek. One 

of the Greek fathers of the yth century, 

Paiilus Fabitis, a consul with M. Antony’s son. 
Horace speaks of him, 4, od. i, v. 10, as a gay 
handsome youth, fond of pleasure, yet indus- 
trious and indefatigable. An epithet applied 

to Jupiter, as being the greatest and most power- 
ful of all the gods. A native of Sirmium, in 

Pannonia. He was originally a gardener, but, by 
enlisting in the Roman army, he became one of 
the military tribunes, and his marriage with a 
woman of rank and opulence soon rendered him 
independent. He was father to the emperor 

Probus. ^A general of Trajan, killed in the 

eastern provinces. One of the murderers of 

Domitian, &c. A pMIosopher, native of 

Byzantium or Epirus, in the age of Julian the 
emperor, whom he instructed in philosophy. 

Maz^ca, a large city of Cappadocia, the capital 
of the province. It was called Caesarea by 
Tiberius, in honour of Augustus. 

Mazaces, a Persian governor of Memphis. He 
made a sally against the Grecian soldiers of 
Alexander, and killed great numbers of them. 
Curt. 4, c. I. 

Mazaeus, a satrap of Cilicia, under Artaxexxes 

Ochus. ^A governor of Babylon, son-in-law to 

Darius. He surrendered to Alexander, &c. Curt. 
5, c. I. 

MazSres, a satrap of Media, who reduced 
Priene under the power of Cyrus. Herodot. i, 
c. 161. 

Mazaxes (sing. Mazax), a people of Africa, 
famous for shooting arrows. Lucan. 4, v. 681. 

MazSras, a river of Hyrcania, falling into the 
Caspian sea. PluL 

Mazices, or Maz5^ges, a people of Libya, very 
exi)ert in the use of missile weapons. The 
Romans made use of them as couriers, on account 
of their great swiftness. Sueton. in Ner. 30. — 
Lucan. 4, v. 684. 

Mechaneus, a surname of Jupiter, from his 
patronizing of undertakings. He had a statue 
near the temple of Ceres at Argos, and there the 
people swore, before they went to the Trojan war, 
either to conquer or to perish. Paus. 2, c. 22. 

Mecisteus, son of Ecbius, or Talaus, was one 
of the companions of Ajax. He was killed by 

Polydamus. Homer. II. 6, v. 28,. &c. A son 

of Lycaon. Apollod. 

Mecrida, the wife of Lysimachus. Polyaen. 6. 

Medea, a celebrated magician, daughter of 
Aeetes king of Colchis. Her mother’s name, ac- 
cording to the more received opinion of Hesiod 
and Hvginus, was Idyia, or, according to others, 
Ephyre, Hecate, Asterodia, Antiope, or Neraea. 
She was the niece of Circe. When Jason came 
to Colchis in quest of the golden fleece, Medea 
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became enamoared of him, and it was to her 
w'ell-directed labours that the Argonauts owed 
their preservation. Vid. Jason and Argonautae 
Medea had an interview with her lover in the 
temple of Hecate, where the}!- bound themselves 
by the most solemn oaths, and mutually pro- 
mised eternal fidelity. ' No sooner had Jason 
overcome all the difficulties which Aeetes had 
placed in bis way, than Medea embarked with 
the conquerors for Greece. To stop the pursuit 
of her father, she tore to pieces her brother 
Abs>Ttus, and left his mangled limbs in the way 
through which Aeetes was to pass. This act of 
barbarity some have attributed to Jason, and 
not to her. When Jason reached lolchos, his 
native country, the return and victories of the 
Argonauts were celebrated with universal re- 
joicings; but Aeson the father of Jason was 
unable to assist at the solemnity, on account of 
the infirmities of his age. Medea, at her hus- 
band’s request, removed the weakness of Aeson, 
and by drawing away the blood firom his veins, 
and filling them again with the Juice of certain 
herbs, she restored to him the vigour and spright- 
liness of youth. This sudden change in Aeson 
astonished the inhabitants of lolchos, and the 
daughters of Pelias were also desirous to see their 
father restored, by the same power, to the vigour 
of vouth. Medea, willing to revenge the injuries 
which her husband’s family had suffered from 
Pelias, increased their curiosity, and by cutting 
to pieces an old ram and making it again, in 
their presence, a young lamb, she totally deter- 
mined them to try "the same experiment upon 
their father’s body. They accordingly killed him 
of their own accord, and boiled his flesh in a 
cauldron; but Medea refused to perform the 
same friendly offices to Pelias which she had done 
to Aeson, and he was consumed by the heat of 
the foe, and even deprived of a burial. This 
action greatly irritated the people of lolchos, 
and Medea, with her husband, fled to Corinth 
to avoid the resentment of an offended populace. 
Here they lived for ten years with much conjugal 
tenderness ; but the love of Jason for Glauce, 
the king’s daughter, soon interrupted their 
mutual harmony, and Medea was divorced. 
Medea revenged the infidelity of Jason by causing 
the death of Glauce, and the destruction of her 
f amil y. Vid. Glauce. This action was followed 
by another still more atrocious. Medea killed 
two of her children in their father’s presence, 
and when Jason attempted to punish the bar- 
barity of the mother, she fled through the air 
upon a chariot drawn by winged dragons. From 
Corinth Medea came to Athens, where, after she 
had undergone the necessary purification of her 
murder, she married king Aegeus, or, according 
to others, lived in an adulterous manner with 
him. From her connection with Aegeus, Medea 
had a son, who was called Medus. Soon after, 
when Theseus wished to make himself known 
to his father \yid. Aegeus], Medea, jealous of 
his fame, and fearful of his power, attempted 
to poison him at a feast which had been prepared 
for his entertainment. Her attempts, however, 
failed of success, and the sight of the sword 
which Theseus wore by his side convinced Aegeus 
that the stranger against whose life he had so 
basely conspired was no less than his own son. 
The father and the son were reconciled, and 
Medea, to avoid the punishment which her 
wickedness deserved, mounted her fiery chariot 


and disappeared through the air. She came to 
Colchis, where, according to some, she was 
reconciled to Jason, who had sought her in her 
native country after her sudden departure from 
Corinth- She died at Colchis, as Justin men- 
tions, when, she had been restored to the con- 
fidence of ber family. After death ^he married 
Achilles in the Elysian fields, according to the 
tradition mentioned by Simonides. The murder 
of Mermenis and Pheres, the youngest of Jason’s 
children by Medea, is not attributed to their 
mother according to Aelian, but the Corinthians 
themselves assassinated them in the temple of 
Juno Acraea. To avoid the resentment of the 
gods, and deliver themselves from the pestilence 
which visited their country after so horrid a 
massacre, they eng:aged the poet Euripides, for 
five talents, to write a tragedy, which cleared 
them of the murder and represented Medea as 
the cruel assassin of her own children. And 
besides, that this opinion might be the better 
credited, festivals were appointed, in which the 
mother was represented with all the barbarity 
of a fury murdering her own sons. Vid. Heraea. 
Apollod. I, c. 9. — Hygin. fab. 21, 22, 23, &c. — 
Plui. in Thes. — Dionys. Perieg. — Aelian. V. H. 
5, c. 21. — Pans. 2, c. 3. 1 . 8, c. ii. — Euripid. in 
Med. — Diod. 4. — Ovid. Met. 7, fab. X, in Med . — 
Strait. 7. — Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 19. — Apollon. 
Arg. 3, &c. — Orpheus. — Place. — Lucan. 4, v. 556. 
Medesicaste, a daughter of Priam, who mar- 
ried Imbrius son of Mentor, who was killed by 
Teucer during the Trojan war. Homer, II. 13, 
V. 172. — Apollod. 3. 

Media, a celebrated country of Asia, bounded 
on the north by the Caspian sea, west by Ar- 
menia, south by Persia, and east by Parthia and 
Hyrcania. It was originally called Aria, till the 
age of Medus the son of Medea, who gave it the 
name of Media. The province of Media was fost 
raised into a kingdom by its revolt from the 
Assyrian monarchy, 820 B.C. ; and after it had 
for some time enjoyed a kind of republican 
government, Deioces, by his artifice, procured 
himself to be called king, 700 B.C. After a reign 
of 53 years he was succeeded by Pbraortes, 
647 B.C. ; who was succeeded by Cyaxafes, 
625 B.C. His successor was Astyages, 585 B.C., 
in whose reign C37rus became master of Media, 
551 B.C. ; and ever after the empire was trans- 
ferred to the Persians. The Medes were war- 
like in the primitive ages of their power ; they 
encouraged polygamy, and were remarkable for 
the homage which they paid to their sovereigns, 
who were styled kings of kings. This title was 
afterwards adopted by their conquerors the 
Persians, and it was still in use in the age of 
the Roman emperors. Justin, i, c. 5. — Herodot. 
I, &c.~Polyb. 5 & 10.— Cwri. 5, &:c.~~~I)iod. Sic. 
13. — Ctesias. 

Medias, a tyrant of Mysia. 

Medicus, a prince of Larissa, in Thessaly, who 
made war against Lycophron tyrant of Pherae. 
Diod. 14. 

Mediolfinum, now Milan, the capital of In- 
subria at the mouth of the Po. Liv. 5, c. 34. 

34» c- 46. Aulercorum, a town of Gaul, now 

Evreux, in Normandy. — — -Santonum, another, 
now Saintes, in Guienne. 

Mediomatrices, a nation that lived on the 
borders of the Rhine, near what is now Metz. 
Strab. 4. — Caes. Bell. G. 4, c- 10. 
Medlterraneixm mare,, a sea "which divides 
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Eorop« and Asia [Minor from Airica. It receives . Aegeus and Medea, u-oo iiis naiM to a 

its name from its situation.,, medio terrae^ situate ' country of Asia, Jiledus, when arrived at years 
in the middle of the land. It has a communicatioD 1 of maturity, went to seek his mother, whom the 
with the Atlantic __ by the Pillars of Hercules, ' arrival of Theseus in Athens had driven away. 
and with the Euxine through the Aegean. The j Vid, Medea. He came to Colchis, where he. was 
word Mediterraneum does not occur in the ^ seized by his uncle Perses, who usurped the throne 
classics ; but it is sometimes called internum, of Aeetes, his mother’s father, because the oracle 
nostrum, or radius liquor, and is frequently ; had declared that Perses would be murdered by 
denominated in the Bible the Great sea. The J one of the grandsons of Aeetes. Medus assumed 
first naval power that ever obtained the command i another name, and called himself Hippotes son 
of it, as recorded in the fabulous epochs of the of Creon. Meanwhile Medea arrived in Colchis, 
writer Castor, was Crete, under Minos. After- disguised in the habit of a priestess of Diana, and 
wards it passed into the hands of the Lydians, when she heard that one of Creon’s children was 
1179 B.C. ; of the Pelasgi, 1058 ; of the Thra- imprisoned, she resolved to hasten the destruc- 
cians, _ 1000 ; of the Rhodians, 916 ; of the tion of a person whose family she detested. To 
Phrygians, 893 ; of the Cyprians, 868 ; of the effect this with more certainty, she told the 
Phoenicians, 826 ; of the Egyptians, 787 ; of usurper that Hippotes was reafly a son of Medea, 
the Milesians,^ 753 1 of the Carians, 734 ; and sent by his mother to murder him. She begged 
of the Lesbians, 676, who retained it for Perses to give her Hippotes, that she might sacri- 
69 years. Horat. 3, od. 3, v. 46. — Plin. 2, fice him to her resentment. Perses consented. 
c. 668. — Sallust. Jug. 1 % — Coes. Bell. G. 5, c. i. Medea discovered that it was her own son, and 
— Liv. 26, c. 42. she instantly armed him with the dagger which 

Meditrina, the goddess of medicines, whose she had prepared against his life, and ordered 
festivals, called Meditrinalia, were celebrated at him to stab the usurper. He obeyed, and 
Rome the last day of September, when they Medea made her son Medus sit on his grand- 
made offerings of fruits. Varro de L. L. s, c. s- father’s throne. Hesiod. Theog. — Paus. 2. — 
Medoacus, or Meduacus, Major and Minor, A^llod. i. — Justin. 42. — Senec, in Med. — 
two rivers in the country of the Veneti, which Diod. 

unite to fall into the Adriatic sea. Liv. 10, c. 2- Medusa, one of the three Gorgons, daughter of 
Medobithyni, a people of Thrace. Phorcys and Ceto. She was the only one of the 

Medobriga, a town of Lusitania, now de- Gorgons who was subject to mortality. She is 

stroyed. Hirtius, 48. celebrated for her personal charms and the beauty 

Medon, son of Codrus, the seventeenth and of her locks. Neptune became enamoured of her, 

last king of Athens, was the first Archon that and obtained her favours in the temple of 
was appointed with regal authority, 1070 B.C. Minerva. This violation of the sanctity of the 
In the election Medon was preferred to his temple provoked Minerva, and she changed the 
brother Neleus, by the oracle of Delphi, and he beautiful locks of Medusa, which had inspired 
rendered himself popular by the justice and Neptune’s love, into serpents. According to 
moderation of his administration. His sue- Apollodorus and others, Medusa and her sisters 
cessors were called from him Medontidae, and came into the world with snakes on their heads, 
the office of archon remained for above 200 years instead of hair, with yellow wings and brazen 
in the family of Codrus under 12 perpetual hands. Their bodies were also covered with 

archons. Paus. 7, c. 2. — Paterc. 2, c. 2. A imjtenetrable scales, and their very looks had 

man killed in the Trojan war. Aeneas saw him the power of killing or turning to stones. Per- 
in the infernal regions. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 483. seus rendered his name immortal by his conquest 

A sculptor of Lacedaemon, who made a of Medusa. He cut off her head, and the blood 

famous statue of Minerva, seen in the temple of that dropped from the wound produced the 

Juno at Olympia. Paus. 7, c. 17. One of innumerable serpents that infest Africa. The 

the Centaurs. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 303. One conqueror placed Medusa’s head on the shield 

of the Tyrrhene sailors changed into dolphins of Minerva, which he had used in his expedition. 

by Bacchus. Id. Met. 3, v. 671. A river of The head still retained the same petrifying power 

Peloponnesus. .A.n illegitimate son of Ajax as before, as it w-as fatally known in the court 

Oileus. Hcymer. One of Penelope’s suitors, of Cepheus. Vid. Andromeda. Some suppose 

Ovid. Heroid. 1. A man of Cyzicus, killed by that the Gorgons were a nation of women, whom 

the Argonauts. A king of Argos, who died Perseus conquered. Vid. Gorgones. Apollod. 

about 990 B.C. — A son of Pylades by Electra. 2, c. 4. — Hesiod. Theog. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 618. — 
Paus. 2, c. 16. * ® Lucan. 9, v. 624. — Apollon. 4. — Hygin. fab. 151. 

Medontias, a woman of Abydos, with whom A daughter of Priam. A daughter of 

Alcibiades cohabited as with a wife. She had a Sthenelus. Apollod. 

daughter. Lysias. k Megabizi, certain priests in Diana’s temple at 

Meduacus, two rivers {Major, now Brenta, and Ephesus. They were all eunuchs. Quintil. 5, 
Minor, now Bachilione), falling, near Venice, c. 12. 

into the Adriatic sea. Plin. 3, c. 16. — Liv. 10, Megabyzus, one of the noble Persians who 
c. 2. conspired against the usurper Smerdis. He was 

Meduana, a river of Gaul, flowing into the set over an army in Europe by king Darius, 
Ligeris, now the Maine. Lucan, i, v. 438. where he took Perinthus and conquered all 

MeduUlua, a Roman virgin ravished by her Thrace. He was greatly esteemed by his sove- 

father, &c. Pint. in. Paral. An infamous reign. HerodoL 3, &c. A son of Zopyrus, 

courtesan in Juvenal’s age, 6, v. 321. satrap of Darius, He conquered Egypt, &c. 

Medus, now Kur, a river of Media, falling into Herodai. 3, c. 160. A satrap of Artaxerxes. 

the Araxes, Some take Medus adjectivally, as He revolted from his king, and defeated two large 
applying to any of the great rivers of Media, armies that had been sent against him. The 
Sirab, 15. — Horat. 2, od. 9, v. zi. ^A son of interference of his friends restored him to the 
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King’s favour, and he showed his attachment to 
Artaserxes by killing a lion which threatened 
Ms life in hunting. This act of affection in 
Megabyzus was looked upon with envy by the 
king. 'He was discarded and afterwards recon- 
ciled to the monarch by means of his mother. 
He died in the 76th year of his age, 447 B.C., 
greatly regretted. Ctesias, 

Megacles, an Athenian archon, who involved 
the greater part of the .Athenians in the sacrilege 
which was committed in the conspiracy of Cylon. 

Plui. in Sol, A. brother of Dion, who assisted 

his brother against Dionysius, &c. A son of 

i^lcmaeon, who revolted with some Athenians 
after the departure of Solon from Athens. He 
was ejected by Pisistratus. A man who ex- 

changed dress with Pyrrhus, when assisting the 
Tarentines in Italy- He was killed in that dis- 
guise. native of Messana in Sicily, famous 

for his inveterate enmity to Agathocles tyrant 
of Syracuse. A man who destroyed the lead- 

ing men of Mytilene because he had been 

punished. A man who wrote an accoimt of 

the lives of illustrious persons. The maternal 

grandfather of -Alcibiades. 

Megaclides, a peripatetic philosopher in the 
age of Protagoras, 

Megaera, one of the furies, daughter of Nox 
and Acheron. She is represented as employed by 
the gods_, like her sisters, in punishing the crimes 
of mankind, by visiting them with diseases, with 
inward torments, and with death. Virg. Am. 
12, V. 846. Vid. Eumenides. 

Meg&Ie, “ the great one,” the Greek name of 
Cybele the mother of the gods, whose festivals 
were called Megalesia. 

Megaleas, a seditious person of Corinth. He 
was seized for his treachery to king Philip of 
Macedonia, upon which he destroyed himself to 
avoid punishment. 

Meg^esia, games in honour of Cybele, insti- 
tuted by the Phrygians, and introduced at Rome 
in the second Punic war, when the statue of the 
goddess was brought from Pessinus. Liv. 29, 
c. 14.— ^vid. Fast. 4, V. 337. 

Megalia, a small island of Campania, near 
Neapolis. Stat. 3, Sylv. v. 80. 

Megaldpdlis, a town of Arcadia in Pelopon- 
nesus, built by Epaminondas. It joined the 
Achaean league, 232 B.C., and was taken and 
ruined by Cleomenes king of Sparta. The in- 
habitants were called Megalopolitae, or Megalo- 
poUtani. Strab. 8. — Paus. 9, c. 14. — Liv. 28, c. 8. 
Megam§de, the wife of Thestius, mother by 
him of 50 daughters. Apollod. 2. 

Meganira, the wife of Celeus king of Eleusis 
in Attica. She was mother of Triptolemus, to 
whom Ceres, as she travelled over Attica, taught 
agriculture. She received divine honours after 
death, and she had an altar raised to her, near 
the fountain where Ceres had first been seen 

when she arrived in Attica. Paus. i, c. 39. 

The wife of Areas. Apollod. 

Megapenthes, an illegitimate son of Mene- 
laus, who, after his father’s return from the 
Trojan war, was married to a daughter of 
Alector, a native of Sparta. His mother’s name 
was Teridae, a slave of Menelaus. Homer. Od. 
4. — Apollod. 3. 

Meg&ra, a daughter of Creon king of Thebes, 
given in marriage to Hercules, because he had 
delivered the Thebans from the tyranny of the 
Orchomenians. Vid. Erginus. ' When Hercules 


went to hell by order of Eurystheus, violence was 
offered to Megara by Lycus, a Theban exile, and 
she would have 3n elded to her ravisher had not 
Hercules returned that moment and punished 
him with death. This murder displeased Juno, 
and she rendered Hercules so delirious that he 
killed Megara and the three children he had by 
her, in a fit of madness, thinking them to be 
wild beasts. Some say that Megara did not 
perish by the hand of her husband, but that he 
afterwards married her to his j&dend Idas. The 
names of Megara’s children bv Hercules were 
Creontiades, Therimachus, and Deicoon. Hygin. 
fab. 82. — Senec. in Here. — Apollod. 2, c. 6. — 
Diod. 4. 

Megara {-ae, and pi. -orum), a city of Achaia, the 
capital of a country called Megaris, founded about 
1131 B.C. It is situate nearly at an equal dis- 
tance from Corinth and Athens, on the Sinus 
Saronicus. It was built upon two rocks, and is 
still in being, and preserves its ancient name. 
It was called after Megareus the son of Neptune, 
who was buried there, or from Megareus, a son 
of Apollo. It was originally governed by 12 
kings, but became afterwards a republic, and 
fell into the hands of the Athenians, from whom 
it was rescued by the Heraclidae. At the battle 
of Salamis the people of Megara furnished 20 
ships for the defence of Greece, and at Plataea 
they had 300 men in the army of Pausanias. 
There was here a sect of philosophers called the 
Megarian, who held the world to be eternal. 
Cic. Acad. 4, c. 42. Orat. 3, c. 17. Att. i, ep. 8. 

— Paus. I, c. 39. — Strab. 6. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 

A town of Sicily, founded by a colony from 
Megara in Attica, about 728 years before the 
Christian era. It was destroyed by Gelon king 
of Syracuse ; and before the arrival of the 
Megarean colony it was called Hybla. Strab. 
26, &c. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 689. 

Megareus, the father of Hippomenes, was son 

of Onchestus. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 605. A son 

of Apollo. 

Megaris, a small country of Achaia, between 
Phocis on the west and Attica on the east. Its 
capital city was called Megara. Vid. Megara. 
Strab. 8. — Plin. 3, c. 8. — Mela, 2, c. 3 & 7. 

Megarsus, a town of Sicily, of Cilicia. 

A river of India. 

MegasthSnes, a Greek historian in the age of 
Seleucus Nicator, about 300 years before Christ. 
He wrote about the oriental nations, and par- 
ticularly the Indians. His history is often 
quoted by the ancients. What now passes as 
his composition is spurious. 

Meges, one of Helen’s suitors, governor of 
Dulichium and of the Echinades. He went with 
40 ships to the Trojan war, Homer. 11 . 2. 
Megilla, a native of Locris, remarkable for 
beauty, and mentioned by Horai. i, od. 27, v. ii. 
Megista, an island of Lycia, with a harbour 
of the same name. Liv. 37, c. 22. 

Meglstias, a soothsayer, who told the Spartans 
who defended Thermopylae that they all should 

perish, &c. Herodot. 7, c. 219, &c. A river, 

Vid. Mella. 

Mela, Pomponius, flourished a.D. 40, a 
Spaniard who wrote a description of the world, 
De situ orbis. In his idea the world is a sphere, 
the land upon it entirely surrounded by ocean, 
from which our hemisphere receives four seas, 
the Caspian, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and 
the Mediterranean. 
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Melaenae, a village of Attica. Stai. Thib. 12, 
V. 619. 

Melampizs, a celebrated soothsayer and ph3rsi- | 
cian of Argos, son of Amythaon and Idomenea, 
or Dorippe. He lived at Pylos in Peloponnesus. 
His servants once killed two large serpents, which 
had made their nests at the bottom of a large 
oak, and Melampus paid so much regard to these 
two reptiles that he raised a burning pile and 
burned them upon it. He also took particular 
care of their young ones, and fed them with 
milk . Some time after tins the young serpents 
crept to Melampus as he slept on the grass near 
the oak, and, as if sensible of the favours of their 
benefactor, they wantonly played around him, 
and softly licked his ears. This awoke Melampus, 
who was astonished at the sudden change which 
his senses had undergone. He found himself 
acquainted with the chirping of the birds, and 
with all their rude notes, as they flew around 
him. He took advantage of this supernatural 
gift, and soon made himself perfect in the know- 
ledge of futurity, and Apollo also instructed him 
in the art of medicine. He had soon after the 
happiness of curing the daughters of Proetus, by 
giving them hellebore, which from this circum- 
stance has been called ■melampodium, and as a 
reward for his trouble he married the eldest of 
these princesses. Vid. Proetides. The tyranny 
of his uncle Neleus king of Pylos obliged him to 
leave his native country, and Proetus, to show 
himself more sensible of his services, gave him 
part of his kingdom, over which he established 
himself. About this time the personal charms 
of Pero the daughter of Neleus had gained many 
admirers, but the father promised his daughter 
only to him who brought into his hands the 
oxen of Iphiclus. This condition displeased 
many ; but Bias, who was also one of her 
admirers, engaged his brother Melampus to steal 
the oxen and deliver them to him. Melampus 
was caught in the attempt, shut up in a locked 
chest, and left to die. However, when the chest 
was opened, he was found alive and well ; for 
he had called the bees to his help, and they had 
brought him honey through the keyhole. This 
pleaded in favour of Melampus, and when he 
had taught the childless Iphidus how to become 
a father, he not only obtained his liberty, but 
also the oxen, and with them he compelled 
Neleus to give Pero in marriage to Bias. A 
severe distemper, which had rendered the women 
of Argos insane, was totally removed by Me- 
lampus, and Anaxagoras, who then sat on the 
throne, rewarded his merit by giving him part 
of his kingdom, where he established himself, 
and where his posterity reigned during six suc- 
cessive generations. He received divine honours 
after death, and temples were raised to his 
memory. Homer. Od. 11, v. 287. 1. 15, v. 225. — 
HcfodoU 2 & 9. — Apollod. 2, c. 2. — Pans. 2, c. 18, 

1. 4, c. 3. — Virg. G. 3, V. 550. The father of 

Cisseus and Gyas. Virg. Aen. 10. A son of 

Priam. Apollod. 3. One of Actaeon’s dogs. 

Ovid. Mel. 3. 

Melampyges, a surname of Hercules, from the 
black and hairy appearance of his back, &c. 

Melanchaetes, one of Actaeon’s dogs, so 
called from his black hair. Ovid. Met. 

Melanchlaenl, a people near the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

Melanchrus, a tyrant of Lesbos, who died 
about 612 B.C. 


Melane, the same as Samothrace. 

Kielaneiis, a son of Eurytus, from whom 

Eretria has been called Melaneis. A centaur. 

Otdd. Met. 12. One of Actaeon’s dogs. Id. 3. 

.\n Ethiopian, kil led at the nuptials of 

Perseus. Id. 5. 

Melanida, a surname of Venus. 

Meianion, the same as Hippomenes, who mar- 
ried Atalanta, according to some mythologists. 
Apollod. 3. 

Melanippe, a daughter of Aeolus, who had 
two children by Neptune, for which her father 
put out both her eyes and confined her in a 
prison. Her children, who had been exposed and 
preserved, delivered her from confinement, and 
Neptune restored to her her eyesight. She after- 
wards married Metapontus. Hygin. fab. 186. 

^A nymph who married I tonus son of 

Amphictyon, by whom she had Boeotus, who 
gave his name to Boeotia, Pans. 9, c. i. 
Melanippides, a Greek poet about 520 years 
before Christ. IBs grandson, of the same name, 
flourished about 60 years after at the court of 
Perdiccas II. of Macedonia. Some fragments 
of their poetry are extant. 

Melanippus, a priest of Apollo at Cyrene, 

killed by the tyrant Nicocrates. Polyaen. 8. 

A son of Astacus, one of the Theban chiefs who 
defended the gates of Thebes against the army 
of Adrastus king of Argos. He was opposed by 
Tydeus, whom be slightly wounded, and at last 
was killed by Amphiaraus, who carried his head 
to Tydeus. Tydeus, to take revenge for the 
wound he had received, bit the head with such 
barbarity that he swallowed the brains, and 
Minerva, offended with his conduct, took away 
the- herb which she had given him to cure his 
wound, and he died. Apollod. i, c. 8. — Aeschyl. 

Sep. ante Theb. — Pans. 9, c. 18. A son of Mars, 

who became enamoured of Cometho, a priestess 
of Diana Triclaria. He concealed himself in the 
temple, and ravished his mistress, for which 
violation of the sanctity of the place the two 
lovers soon after perished by a sudden death, 
and the country was visited by a pestilence, 
which was stopped only after the offering of a 
human sacrifice by the direction of the oracle. 

Pau$. 7, c. 19. A Trojan, killed by Antilochus 

in the Trojan war. Homer. II. 15. ^Another, 

lulled by Patroclus. Another, killed by 

Teucer. A son of Agrius. ^Another, son 

of Priam. A son of Theseus. 

Melanosyri, a people of Syria. 

Melanthii, rocks near the island of Samos. 
Melanthius, a man who wrote a history of 

Attica. A famous painter of Sicyon. Plin. 

35, ^ tragic poet of a very malevolent dis- 
position in the age of Phocion. Plut. 

Trojan, kiUed by Eurypylus in the Trojan 

war. Homer. Od. A shepherd in Theocrit. Idyll. 

A goat-herd, killed by Telemachus after 

the return of Ulysses. Ovid, i Heroid. An 

elegiac poet. 

Melantho, a daughter of Proteus, ravished by 
Neptune under the form of a dolphin. Ovid. 

Met. 6, V. 12. One of Penelope’s women, 

sister to Melanthius. Homer. II. 18, &c. Od. 18. 

Melanfhus, Melanthes, or Melanthius, a son 
of Andropompus, whose ancestors were Idngs of 
Pylos. He was driven from his paternal kingdom 
by the Heraclidae, and came to Athens, where 
kmg Thymoetes resigned the crown to him, pro- 
vided he fought a battle against Xantbus, a 
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general of the Boeotians, who made war against 
him. He fought and conquered [Fid. Apaturiaj, 
and Ms family, surnamed the Neliadae, sat on 
the throne of Athens, till the age of Codrus. 

Faus. 2, c. 18. A man of Cyzicus. Flacc. 

A river of European Sarmatia, falling into the 
Borysthenes. Ovid. Pont. 4, ep. 10, v. 55. 

Melas (-ae), a river of Peloponnesus. Of 

Thrace, at the west of the Thracian Chersonesus. 

Another in Thessaly, in Achaia, ^in 

Boeotia,- in Sicily, in Ionia, in Cappa- 
docia. A son of Neptune. Another, son of 

Proteus. A son of Phryxus, who was among 

the Argonauts, and was drowned in that part 
of the sea which bore his name. ApoUod. i. 

Meldae, or Meldomm urbs, a city of Gaul, 
now Meaux, in Champagne. 

Mfileager, a celebrated hero of antiquity, son 
of Oeneus king of Aetolia, by .Althaea daughter 
of Thestius. The Parcae were present at the 
moment of his birth, and predicted his future 
greatness. Clotho said that he would be brave 
and courageous, Lachesis foretold his uncommon 
strength, and Atropos declared that he should 
live as long as that fire-brand, which -was on the 
fire, remained entire and nnconsurned. -Althaea 
no sooner heard this than she snatched the stick 
from the fire, and kept it with the most jealous 
care, as the life of her son was destined to 
depend upon its preservation. The fame of 
Meleager increased with his years ; he signalized 
himself in the Argonautic expedition, and after- 
wards delivered his country from the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, who made war against his 
father, at the instigation of Diana, whose altars 
Oeneus had neglected- Vid. Oeneus, No sooner 
were they destroyed than Diana punished the 
negligence of Oeneus by a greater calamity. She 
sent a huge wild boar, which laid waste all the 
country, and seemed invincible on account of its 
immense size. It became soon a public concern ; 
all the neighbouring princes assembled to destroy 
this terrible animal, and nothing became more 
famous in mythological history than the hunting 
of the Calydonian boar. The princes and chiefs 
who assembled, and who are mentioned by 
mythologists, are Meleager son of Oeneus, Idas 
and Lynceus sons of Aphareus, Dryas son of 
Mars, Castor and Pollux sons of Jupiter and 
Leda, Pirithous son of Ixion, Theseus son of 
Aegeus, Anceus and Cepheus sons of Lycurgus, 
.Admetes son of Pheres, Jason son of Aeson, 
Peleus and Telamon sons of Aeacus, Iphiclus son 
of Amphitryon, Eurytryon son of Actor, Atalanta 
daughter of Schoeneus, Idas the friend of Her- 
cules, the sons of Thestius, AmpMaraus son of 
Oileus, Protheus, Cometes, the brothers of 
Althaea, Hippothous son of Cercyon, Leucippus, 
Adrastus, Ceneus, Phileus, Echeon, Lelex, 
Phoenix son of Amyntor, Panopeus, Hyleus, 
Hippasus, Nestor, Menoetius the father of 
Patroclus, Amphicides, Laertes the father of 
Ulysses, and the four sons of Hippocoon. This 
troop of armed men attacked the boar with 
unusual fury, and it was at last killed by Meleager. 
The conqueror gave the skin and the head to 
Atalanta, who had first wounded the animal. 
This partiality to a woman irritated the others, 
and particularly Toxeus and Plexippus the 
brothers of Althaea, and they endeavoured 
to rob Atalanta of the honourable present. 
Meleager defended the woman, of whom he was 
enamoured and killed his uncles in the attempt. 


Meantime the news of this celebrated conquest 
had already reached Calydon, and Althaea went 
to the temple of the gods to return thanks for 
the victory which her son had gained. As she 
went she met the corpses of her brothers that 
were brought from the chase, and at this mourn- 
ful spectacle she filled the whole city with her 
lamentations. She was upon this informed that 
they had been killed by Meleager, and in the 
moment of resentment, to revenge the death of 
her brothers, she threw into the fixe the fatal 
stick on which her son’s life depended, and 
Meleager died as soon as it was consumed. 
Homer does not mention the fire-brand, whence 
some have imagined that this fable is posterior 
to that poet’s age. But he says that the death 
of Toxeus and Plexippus so irritated Althaea 
that she uttered the most horrible curses and 
imprecations upon the head of her son. Me- 
leager married Cleopatra the daughter of Idas 
and Marpessa, as also Atalanta, according to 
some accounts. Apollod. i, c. 8. — Apollon, i, 
Arg. I, V. 997. 1. 3, V. 518. — Flacc. i &; 6. — Pans. 

10. c. 31. — Hygin. 14. — Ovid. Met. S.—Homer. 

11. 9. A general who supported Aridaeus 

when he had been made king, after the death 

of his brother Alexander the Great. A brother 

of Ptolemy, made king of Macedonia 280 B.C. 
He was but two months invested with the regal 

authority. A Greek poet in the reign of 

Seleucus, the last of the Seleucidae. He was 
bom at T3n:e, and died at Cos. It is to his well- 
directed labours that we are indebted for the 
Anthologia, or collection of Greek epigrams, 
which he selected from 46 of the best and most 
esteemed poets. The original collection of 
Meleager has been greatly augmented by suc- 
ceeding editors. There is a good translation by 
Paton in the Loeb Library. 

Mgleagrides, the sisters of Meleager, daughters 
of Oeneus and .Althaea. They were so discon- 
solate at the death of their brother Meleager 
that they refused all food, and were, at the 
point of death, changed into birds called Melea- 
grides, whose feathers and eggs, as it is supposed, 
are of varying colours. The youngest of the 
sisters. Gorge and Deianira, who had been 
married, escaped this metamorphosis, Apollod. 
1, c, 8.— Ovid. Met. 8, v. 540. — Plin. 10, c. 26. 

Meles (-etis), a river of Asia Minor, in Ionia, 
near Smyrna. Some of the ancients supposed 
that Homer was bom on the banks of that river, 
from which circumstance they call him Melesi- 
genes, and his compositions Meletaeae chartae. It 
is even supported that he composed his poems 
in a cave near the source of that river. Strab. 

12. — Stai. 2, Sylv. 7, v. 34. — Tibull. 4, el. i, 

V. 201. — Paus. 7, c. 5, A beautiful Athenian 

youth, greatly beloved by Timagoras, whose 
affections he repaid with the greatest coldness 
and indifference. He even ordered Timagoras 
to leap down a precipice, from the top of the 
citadel of Athens, and Timagoras, not to dis- 
oblige him, obeyed, and was killed in the fall. 
This token of true friendship and affection had 
such an effect upon Meles that he threw himself 
down from the place, to atone by his death for 
the ingratitude which he had shown to Tima- 
goras. Paus. 1, c. 30. A king of Lydia, who 

succeeded his father Alyattes, about 747 years 
before Christ. He was father to Candaules. 

Melesander, an Athenian general, who died 
414 B.C. 
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Melesig$nes,_ or ?flelesig€iia, a name given ^ isiied about 440 years before the Cliristian era. 

to Homer. Vid. Meles. 1 Dio^. A freedman of Maecenas, appointed 

Meletus. Vid, Melitus. librarian to Augustus. He wrote some comedies. 

Melia, a daughter of Oceanus, who married Ovid. Pof^. 4, ep. 16, v. $0. — Siieion. de Gram. 

Inachus. A nymph, &c. ApoUod. A Melita, an island in the Libyan sea, between 

daughter of Oceanus, sister of Caanthus. She Sicily and Africa, now called Malta, The soil 
became mother of Ismams and Tenenis by was fertile, and the country famous for its wool. 
Apollo. Tenerus was endowed with the gift o*f ; It was first peopled by the Phoenicians. St. 
prophecy, and the river Ladon in Boeotia ! Paul was shipwrecked there, and cursed all 
assumed the name of Ismarus. Pans. 9, c. 10. venomous creatures, which now are not to be 

One of the Nereides. A daughter of 1 found in the whole island. Some, however, 

Agenor. [ suppose that the island on which the Aposde 

MSIiboea, a daughter of Oceanus, who mar- i was shipwrecked w'as another island of the same 

ried Pelasgus. A daughter of Amphion and ! name in the .\driatic on the coast of Illyricum, 

Niobe. Apollod. A maritime town of Mag- now called Melede. Malta was later remarkable 

nesia in Thessaly, at the foot of mount Ossa, as being the residence of the knights of Malta, 
famous for dyeing wool. The epithet of formerly of St. John of Jerusalem, settled there 

is applied to Phiioctetes, because he reigned .^.D. 1530, by the concession nf Charles V., after 
there, Virg. Am. 3, v. 401. 1 . 5, v. 251. — their expulsion from Rhodes by the Turks. 

Herodot. 7, c. 188. Also an island at the Sirab. 6. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Cic. in'Ver. 4, c. 46. 

mouth of the Orontes in Syria, whence Meliboea Another on the coast of Illyricum, in the 

purpura. Mel. 2, c. 3. Adriatic, now Melede. Plin. 3, c. 26. ^An 

Meiiboeus, a shepherd introduced in Virgil’s ancient name of Samothrace. Sirab. 10. One 

eclogues. of the Nereides. Vtrg. Aen. 5, v. 825. 

MSlicerta, Mellcertes, or Melicertus, a son Melitene, a province of Armenia, 

of Athamas and Ino. He was saved by his Melitus, or Meletus, a poet and orator of 

mother from the fury of his father, who prepared Athens, who became one of the principal ac- 
to dash him against the wall as he had done his cusers of Socrates. After his eloquence had 
brother Learchus. The mother was so terrified prevailed, and Socrates had been put igno- 
that she threw herself into the sea, with Melicerta miniously to death, the Athenians repeated of 
in her arms. Neptune had compassion on the their severity to the philosopher, and condemned 
misfortunes of Ino and her son, and changed his accusers. Meletus perished among them. His 
them both into sea deities. Ino was called character was mean and insidious, and his poems 
Leucothoe or Matuta, and Melicerta was known had nothing great or sublime. Diog. 
among the Greeks by the name of Palaemon, and Melius (Sp.), a Roman knight accused of aspiring 
among the Latins by that of Portumnus. Some to tyranny, on account of his uncommon liberal- 
suppose that the Isthmian games were in honour ity to the populace. He was summoned to appear 
of Melicerta. Vid. Isthmia. Apollod. i, c. 9. by the dictator, L. Q. Cincinnatus, and when he 
1. 3^ c. 4. — Pans. I, c. 44.—Hygin. fab. I & 2. — refused to obey, he was put to death by Ahala 
Ovtd. Met. 4, V. 529, &c. — Plut. de Symp. the master of horse, A.U.C. 314. — Varro de L. L. 

Meligunis, one of the Aeolian islands near 4- — Val. Max. 6 , c. 3. 

Sicily. Melixandrus, a Milesian, who wrote an 

Melina, a daughter of Thespius, mother of account of the wars of the Lapithae and Centaurs. 
Laomedon by Hercules. Aelian. V. H. ii, c. 2. 

MeUsa, a town of Magna Graecia. Mella, or Mela, a small river of Cisalpine 

Melissa, a daughter of Melissus king of Crete, Gaul, falling into the Ollius, and with it into the 
who, with her sister Amalthaea, fed Jupiter with Po. CatuU. 68, v. 33. — Virg, G. 4, v. 278. 
the milk of goats. She first found out the means Mella, Annaeus, the father of Lucan. He was 
of collecting honey ; whence some have imagined accused of being privy to Piso’s conspiracy 
that she was changed into a bee, as her name is against Nero, upon which he opened his veins. 

the Greek word for that insect. Columell. Tacit. Ann. 16, c. i 7 - 

One of the Oceanides, who married Inachus, by Melobdsis, one of the Oceanides. 

whom she had Phoroneus and Aegialus. A Melon, an astrologer, who feigned madness 

daughter of Procles, who married Periander the and burnt his house that he might not go to an 
son of Cypselus, by whom, in her pregnancy, she expedition which he knew would be attended 

was killed with a blow of his foot, at the false with great calamities. .A.a interpreter of king 

accusation of his concubines. Diog. Laert. — Darius. Curt. 5, c. 13, 

Paus. I, c. 28. A woman of Corinth, who Melos, now Milo, an island between Crete and 

refused to initiate others in the festivals of Ceres Peloponnesus, about 24 miles from Scyllaeum, 
after she had received admission. She was tom about 60 miles in circumference, and of an oblong 
to pieces upon this disobedience, and the goddess shape. It enjoyed its independence for about 
made a swarm of bees rise from her body. 700 years before the time of the Peloponnesiaii 

Melissus, a king of Crete, father of Melissa war. This island was originally peopled by a 
and Amalthaea. Hygin. P. A. 2, c. 13. — Lactant. Lacedaemonian colony, and for this reason the 

1 c 22 An admiral of the Samian fleet, inhabitants refused to join the rest of the islands 

441 B.C He was defeated by Pericles, &c. Plut. and the Athenians against the Peloponnesians. 

in Per. A philosopher of Samos, who main- This refusal was severely punished. The Athe- 

tained that the world was infinite, immovable, mans took Melos, and put to the sword all such 
and without a vacuum. According to his doc- as were able to bear arms. The women ^d 
trines, no one could advance any argument about children were made slaves, and the isl^d left 
the power or attributes of Providence, as all desolate. An Athenian colony repeopled it, rill 
human knowledge was weak and imperfect. Lysander reconquered it and re-established toe 
Themistocles was among his pupils. He flour- original inhabitants in their possessions. The 
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island produced a kind of earth successfully em- 
ployed in painting and medicine. Strab. 7. — 
Meta, 2, c. 7. — PUn, 4, c. 12. 1. 35, c, 9. — Thueyd, 
2, 8cc, 

Melpes, now Meipa, a river of Lucania, falling 
into the Tyrrhenian sea. Plin. 3, c. 5. 

Melpia, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 38. 

Melpdmfine, one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided over 
tragedy. Horace has addressed the finest of his 
odes to her, as to the patroness of lyric poetry. 
She was generally represented as a young woman 
with a serious countenance. Her garments were 
splendid ; she wore a buskin, and held a dagger 
in one hand, and in the other a sceptre and 
crown. Horai, 4, od. 3. — Hesiod. Theog. 

Memaceni, a powerful nation of Asia, &c. Curt. 

Memmia lex, ordained that no one should be 
entered on the calendar of criminals who was 
absent on the public account. 

Memmia Sulpitia, a woman who married the 
emperor Alexander Severus. She died when 
young. 

Memmius, a Roman citizen, accused of 

ambitus. Cic. ad Frairent, 3. A Roman 

knight, who rendered himself illustrious for his 
eloquence and poetical talents. He was made 
tribune, praetor, and afterwards governor of 
Bithynia. He was accused of extortion in his 
province, and banished by J. Caesar, though 
Cicero undertook his defence. Lucertius dedi- 
cated his poem to him. Cic. in Brut. 

Regulus, a Roman of whom Nero observed that 
he deserved to be invested with the imperial 

purple. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 47. ^A Roman 

who accused Jugurtha before the Roman people. 

A lieutenant of Pompey, &c. ^The faroily 

of the Memmii were plebeians. They were 
descended, according to some accounts, from 
Mnestheus the friend of Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 
5. V. 117. 

Memnon, a king of Ethiopia, son of Tithonus 
and Aurora. He came with a body of 10,000 
men to assist his uncle Priam, during the Trojan 
war, where he behaved with great courage, and 
killed Antilochus, Nestor’s son. The aged father 
sent a challenge to the Ethiopian monarch, but 
Memnon refused it on account of thevenerable age 
of Nestor, and accepted that of Achilles. He was 
killed in the combat, in the sight of the Grecian 
and Trojan armies. Aurora was so disconsolate 
at the death of her son that she flew to Jupiter 
all bathed in tears and begged the god to grant 
her son such honours as might distinguish him 
from other mortals. Jupiter consented, and 
immediately a numerous flight of birds issued 
from the bturning pile on which the body was 
laid, and after they had flown three times round 
the flames, they divided themselves into two 
separate bodies, and fought with such acrimony, 
that about half of them fell down into the fire, 
as victims to appease the spirit of Memnon. 
These birds were called Memnonides ; and it has 
been observed by some of the ancients that they 
never failed to return yearly to the tomb of 
Memnon in Troas, and repeat the same bloody 
engagement, in honour of the hero, from whom 
■they received their name. The Ethiopians, over 
whom Memnon reigned, erected a celebrated 
statue to the honour of their monarch. This 
statue had the wonderful property of uttering a 
melodious sound every day, at sun-rising, like 
tjaat which is heard at the breaking of. the 


string of a harp when it is wound up. This was 
effected by the rays of the sun when they fell 
upon it. At the setting of the sun, and in the 
night, the sound was lugubrious. This is sup- 
ported by the testimony of the geographer 
Strabo, who confesses himself ignorant whether 
it proceeded from the base of the statue or the 
people that were then round it. This celebrated 
statue was dismantled by order of Cambyses, 
when he conquered Egypt, and its ruins still 
astonish modem travellers by their grandeur 
and beauty. Mosch. in Bion. — Ovid. Met. 13, 
V. 578, &c. — Aelian. 5, c. i. — Paus. i, c. 42! 

1. 10, c. 3T. — Strab. 13 & 17. — Juv. 15, v. 5. — 
PhUosira. in Apollod. — Plin. 36, c. 7. — Homer. 

Od. 9. — Quint. Calab. A general of the Persian 

forces, when Alexander invaded Asia. He dis- 
tinguished himself for his attachment to the 
interest of Darius, his valour in the field, the 
soundness of his counsels, and his great sagacity. 
He defended Miletus against Alexander, and died 
in the midst of his successful enterprises, 333 B.C. 
His wife Barsine was taken prisoner with the 

wife of Darius. Diod. 16. A governor of 

Coelosyria. ^A man appointed governor of 

Thrace by Alexander. ^A man who wrote a 

history of Heraclea in Pontus, in the age of 
Augustus. 

Memphis, a celebrated town of Egypt, on the 
western banks of the Nile, above the Delta. It 
once contained many beautiful temples, par- 
ticularly those of the god Apis {hos Memphites), 
whose worship was observed with the greatest 
ceremonies. Vid. Apis. It was in the neighbour- 
hood of Memphis that those famous P3nramids 
were built whose grandeur and beauty still 
astonish the modem traveller. These noble 
monuments of Egyptian pride, which pass for 
one of the wonders of the world, are about 
twenty in number, three of which, by their 
superior size, particularly claim attention. The 
largest of these is 481 feet in height measured 
perpendicularly, and the area of its base is 
480,249 square feet, or something more than 
II English acres of ground. It has steps all 
round with massy and pob'shed stones, so large 
that the breadth and depth of every step is one 
single stone. The smallest stone, according to 
an ancient historian, is not less than 30 feet. 
The number of steps, according to modem 
observation, amounts to 208, a number which 
is not always adhered to by travellers. The 
place where Memphis formerly stood is not now 
known ; the ruins of its fallen grandeur were 
conveyed to Alexandria to beautify its palaces, 
or to adorn the neighbouring cities. Tibull. i, 
el. 7, V, 28. — Sil. It. 14, V. 660. — Strab. 17. — 
Mela, I, c. 9. — Diod. 1. —Plut. in Isid. — Herodot. 

2, c. 10, &c. — Joseph. Ant. Jud. 8. A nymph, 

daughter of the Nile, who married Ephesus, by 
whom she had Libya. She gave her name to the 
celebrated city of Memphis. Apollod. 2, c. i. 
^The wife of Danaus. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

Memphltis, a son of Ptolemy Physcon king of 
Egypt. He was put to death by his father. 
Mena, a goddess worshipped at Rome, and 
supposed to preside over the monthly infirmities., 
of women. She was the same as Juno. Accord- 
ing to some, the sacrifices offered to her were 
young puppies that still sucked their mother. 
Aug. de Civ. D. 4, c. 2. — Plin. 29, c. 4. 

Mena, or Mene$, the first king of Egypt, ac- 
cording to some accounts. 
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Menaeclimiis, fiourislied 350 B.C., a pnpil of | 
Endoxus, initiated the study of conic sections, j 
MenaJcas, a shepherd in Virgirs eclogues. ^ I 
Menalcidas, an intrigulag Lacedaemonian in | 
the time of the famous Achaean league. He was j 
accused before the Romans, and he filled himself, j 
Menalippe, a sister of Antiope queen of the ' 
Amazons, taken by Hercules when that hero 
made war against this celebrated nation. She 
was ransomed, and Hercules received in exchange 
the arms and belt of the queen. Juv. 8, v. 229. , 

^A daughter of the centaur Chiron, beloved j 

and ravished by Aeolus son of Hellen. She 
retired into the woods to hide her disgrace from 
the eyes of her father, and when she had brought 
forth she entreated the gods to remove her 
totally from the pursuit of Chiron. She was 
changed into a mare, and called Ocyroe. Some 
suppose that she assumed the name of Menalippe, 
and lost that of Ocyroe. She became a constel- 
lation after death, called the Horse. Some 
authors call her Hippe, or Euippe. Hygin. P. A. 

2, c. 18. — Pollux, 4. Menalippe is a name 

common to other persons, but it is generaUy 
spelt Melanippe by the best authors. Via. 
Melanippe. 

Menander (c. 342-291 B.C.), a celebrated comic 
poet of Athens, nephew of Alexis, the chief writer 
of the Middle Comedy, and educated under 
Theophrastus. He was universally esteerued by 
the Greeks, gnd received the appellation of 
Prince of thetofew Comedy. He did not disgrace 
his compositions, like Aristophanes, by indecent 
reflections and illiberal satire, but his ■vmtings 
were replete with elegance, refined wit, ^d 
judicious observations. He wrote 105 comedies, 
but only won the prize eight times, being usu^y 
beaten by Philemon, whom later ages regarded 
as greatly his inferior. Several of his plays were 
adapted in Latin by Plautus and Terence, whom 
Caesar addresses as “ dimidiate Menander,” but 
until the nineteenth century he was only known 
in a coUection of 850 pithy sayings such as 
“ Whom the gods love dies yoimg,” and Evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” Since 
then large fragments have been found in papyri, 
such as the 695 lines from Arbitrators and 324 
lines from The Girl with the Shorn Hair ; and 
we can now see why the Romans preferred the 

adaptations to the originals. A man who 

wrote an account of embassies, &c. A king 

of Bactria, whose ashes were divided among his 

subjects, &c. ^A historian of Ephesus. 

Another of Pergamus. An Athenian general 

defeated at Aegospotami by Lysander.— — ^An 

Athenian sent to Sicily with Nicias. ^A man 

put to death by Alexander for deserting a forfress 

of which he had the command. An officer 

under Mithridates, sent against LucuUus. 
MenapU, a people of Belgic Gaul, near the 
Mosa. Coes. Bell. G. . * ^.4 

Menapis, a Persian exile, made satrap 01 
Hyrcania by Alexander. Curt. 6, c. 4.. 

Menas, a freedman of Pompey the Great, who 
distinguished himself by the active and peradious 
part which he took in the civil wars which were 
kindled between the younger Pompey and Augus- 
tus. When Pompey invited Augustus to ms 
galley, Menas advised his master to seize the 
person of bis enemy, and at the same time the 
Roman empire, by cutting the cables of his ship. 
“ No,” replied Pompey, “ I would have approved 
of the measure if you had done it without con- 


sulting me; but I scorn to break my word.” 
Sueton. in Oct. Horace, epod. 4, ridicules the 
pride of Menas, and recalls to Ms mind his former 
meanness and obscurity. 

Mencheres, the twelfth king of Memphis. 
Mendes, a city of Egypt, near Lycopolis, on 
one of the mouths of the Nile, called the Men- 
mouth. Pan, under the form of a goat, 
was worshipped there with the greatest solemnity. 
It was unlawful to kill one of these animals, with 
which the Egyptians were not ashamed to have 
public commerce, to the disgrace of human 
nature, from the superstitious notion that such 
embraces had given birth to the greatest heroes 
of antiquity, as .Alexander, Scipio, &c. Herodot. 
2, c. 42 & 46, — Sirab. 17. — Diod. i, 

MenScles, an orator of Alabanda in Caria, who 
settled in Rhodes. Cic. de Or at. 2, c. 53. — 
Sirab. 14. 

Meneclides, a detractor of the character of 
Epaminondas. C. Nep, in Epam. 

Menecr&tes, a physician of Syracuse, famous 
for Ms vanity and arrogance. He was generally 
accompanied by some of his patients, whose dis- 
orders he had cured. He disguised one in the 
habit of Apollo, and tbe other in that of Aescu- 
lapius, wMle he reserved for himself the title and 
name of Jupiter, whose power was extended over 
those inferior deities- He crowned himself like 
the master of the gods ; and in a letter which he 
wrote to Philip king of Macedon, he styled him- 
self in these words, Menecrates Jupiter to king 
Philips greeting. The Macedonian monarch 
answered, Philip to Menecraies, greeting, and 
better sense. Philip also invited him to one of 
his feasts, but when the meats were served up, 
a separate table was put for the physician, on 
which he was served only with perfumes and 
frankincense, like the father of the gods. This 
entertainment displeased Menecrates ; he remem- 
bered that he was a mortal, and hurried away 
from the company. He lived about 360 years 
before the Christian era. The book wMch he 
wrote on cures is lost. Aelian. V. H. 10, c. 51. — 

Athm. 7, c. 13. One of the generals of Seleu- 

cus. ^A physician under Tiberius. A Greek 

historian of Nysa, disciple of Aristarchus, 119 

B.C. Strab. 16. An Ephesian arcMtect who 

wrote on agriculture. Varro de R. R. A. 

historian. A man appointed to settle the 

disputes of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. His 

father’s name was Amphidorus. An officer 

in the fleet of Pompey the son of Pompey the 
Great. 

MenedSmus, an officer of Alexander, killed by 
the Danae. Curt. 7, c. 6. A Socratic philo- 

sopher of Eretria, who was originally a tent- 
maker, an emplojnment which he left for the 
profession of arms. The persuasive eloquence 
and philosophical lectures of Plato had such ap. 
influence over him, that he gave up his offices in 
the state to cultivate literature. It is said that 
he died through melancholy when Antigonus, 
one of Alexander’s generals, had made himself 
master of his country, 301 B.C., in the 74th year 
of his age. Some attribute his death to a different 
cause, and say that he was falsely accused of 
treason, for wMch he became so desperate that 
he died, after he had passed seven days without 
taking any food. He was called the Eretrian 
Bull, on account of his gravity. Sir ah. g.—Diog. 
Cynic pMlosopher of Lampsacus, who said 
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that- be was ttm/e from beB to observe -the sins^ 
and wickedness of mankind.- His habit was that 
of* the furies, and his behaviour was a proof 01 
Ms insanity. He was the disciple of Colotes of 

Lampsacus. Di&g. An officer of Lucullus. 

A philosopher of Athens. Cic, de Orat. i, 

c. 19. 

Menegietas, a boxer or wrestler in Philip of 
Macedon^s army, &c. Polyaen, 

MSnSlfiia, a festival celebrated at Therapnae 
in Laconia, in honour of Menelaus. He had there 
a temple, where he was worshipped with Ms 
wife Helen, as one of the supreme gods. 

MenSlSi portus, a harbour on the coast of 
Africa, between Cyrene and Eg3rpt. C. Nep. in 

Ages. 8. — Stre^. i. Mens, a hill near Sparta, 

with a fortification, called Menelaium. Liv. 34, 
c. aS. ■ ' 

a king of Sparta, brother of Aga- 
memnon. His father’s name was Atreus, ac- 
cording to Homer, or, according to the more 
probable opinions of Hesiod, Apollodorus, &c., 
he was the son of Plisthenes and Aerope. Vid. 
Plisthenes. He was educated with his brother 
Agamemnon in the house of Atreus, but soon 
after the death of the monarch, Thyestes his 
brother usurped the kingdom, and banished the 
two children of Plisthenes. Menelaus and Aga- 
memnon came to the court of Oeneus king of 
Calydonia, who treated them with tenderness and 
paternal care. From Calydonia they went to 
Sparta, where, like the rest of the Grecian 
princes, they solicited the marriage of Helen the 
daughter of king Tyndarus. By the artifice and 
advice of Ulysses, Helen was permitted to choose 
a husband, and she fixed her eyes upon Mene- 
laus, and married him, after her numerous suitors 
had solemnly bound themselves by an oath to 
defend her, and protect her person against the 
violence or assault of every intruder. Vid. 
Helena. As soon as the nuptials were celebrated, 
Tyndarus resigned the crown to his son-in-law, 
and their happiness was complete. This was, 
however, of short duration ; Helen was the 
fairest woman of the age, and Venus had pro- 
mised Paris the son of Priam to reward him with 
such a beauty. Vid. Paris. The arrival of Paris 
in Sparta was the -cause of great revolutions. 
The absence of Menelaus in Crete gave oppor- 
tunities to the Trojan prince to corrupt the 
fidelity of Helen, and to carry away home what 
the goddess of beauty had promised to him as 
his due. This action was highly resented by 
Menelaus ; he reminded the Greek princes of 
their oath and solemn engagements when they 
courted the daughter of Tyndarus, and imme- 
diately all Greece took up arms to defend his 
cause. The combined forces assembled at Aulis 
in Boeotia, where they chose Agamemnon for 
their general, and Calchas for their high priest ; 
and after their applications to the court of Priam 
for the recovery of Helen had proved fruitless, 
they marched to meet their enemies in the field. 
During the Trojan war Menelaus behaved with 
great spirit and courage, and Paris must have 
fallen by his hand, had not Venus interposed and 
redeemed him from certain death. He also ex- 
pressed his wish to engage Hector, but Aga- 
memnon hindered him from fighting so powerful 
an adversary. In the tenth year of the Trojan 
war, Helen, as it is reported, obtained the forgive- 
ness and the good graces of Menelaus by intro- 
ducing him with Ulysses, the night that Troy 


was reduced to ashes,^ into the chamber oi 
Deiphobus, whom she had married after the 
death of Paris. TMs perfidious conduct totally 
reconciled her to her first husband; and she 
returned with him to Sparta, during a voyage 
of eight years. He died some time after his 
return. He had a daughter called Hermione, 
and Nicostratus, according to some, by Helen, 
and a son called Megapenthes by a concubine. 
Some say that Menelaus went to Egypt on Ms 
return from the Trojan war to obtain Helen, 
who had been detained there by the king of the 
country. Vid. Helena. The pMace which Mene- 
laus once inhabited was still entire in the days 
of Pausanias, as well as the temple which had 
been raised to his memory by the people of 
Sparta. Homer. Od. 4, &c. Jl. i, &c. — ApoUod. 
3, c. 10. — Pans. 3, c. 14 & 19. — Dictys Crei. 2, &c. 
— Virg. Aen. 2, &c. — Quintil. Smyrn. 14. — Ovid. 
Heroid. 5 & is.—Hygin. fab. yg.—Eurip. in 

iphig. — Properf. 2. — Sophocles. A lieutenant 

of Ptolemy, set over Salamis. Polyaen. — Paus. 
A city of Egypt. Strab. 14.— — A mathe- 
matician in the age of the emperor Trajan. 

Menenius Agrippa, a celebrated Roman who 
appeased the Roman populace in the infancy of 
the consular government by repeating the well- 
known fable of the belly and limbs. He flourished 

495 B.C. Liv. 2, c. 16, 32, 33. A Roman 

consul. An insane person in the age of 

Horace. 

Menfiphron, a man who attetx^^ted to offer 
violence to his own mother. He was changed 
into a wild beast. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 387. 

MSnes, the first king of Egypt. He built the 
town of Memphis, as is generally supposed, and 
deserved, by his abilities and popularity, to be 
called a god after death. Herodot. 2, c. 1 & 90. 
— Died. 1. 

Menesteus, Menestheus, or Mnestheus, a 
son of Pereus, who so insinuated himself into the 
favour of the people of Athens, that, during 'the 
long absence of Theseus, he was elected king. 
The lawful monarch at his return home was 
expelled, and Mnestheus established his usurpa- 
tion by his popularity and great moderation. As 
he had been one of Helen’s suitors, he went to 
the Trojan war at the head of the people of 
Athens, and died on his return in the island of 
Melos. He reigned 23 years, 1205 B.C., and was 
succeeded by Demophoon the son of Theseus. 
Pint, in Thes. A son of Iphicrates, who dis- 

tinguished himself in the Athenian armies. C. 
Nep. in Tim. 

Menesthei portus, a town of Hispania 
Baetica. 

Menesthlus, a Greek killed by Paris in the 
Trojan war. 

Menetas, a man set governor over Babylon by 
Alexander. Curt. 5, c. i. 

Meninx, or Lotophagitis insula, now Zerbi, 
an island off the coast of Africa, near the Syrtis 
Minor. It was peopled by the people of Neritos, 
and thence called Neritia. Plin. 5, c. 7. — Strab. 
xy.—Sil. It. 3, V. 318. 

Menippa, one of the Amazons who assisted 
Aeetes. 

Menippides, a son of Hercules. ApoUod. 

Menippus, a Cynic philosopher of Phoenicia- 
He was originally a slave, and obtained his 
liberty with a sum of money, and became one 
of the greatest usurers at Thebes. He grew so 
desperate from the continual reproaches and 
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insults to wMch he was daily exposed on account 
of his meanness, that he destroyed himself. He 
.wrote 13 books of satires, which have been lost. 
M. Varro composed satires in imitation of^his 

style, and called them Menippean. A- native 

of Stratonice, who was preceptor to Cicero for 
some time. Cic. Br. gi. 

Mettius, a plebeian consul at Rome. He was 
the first who made the rostrum at Rome with the 

beaks (tosira) of the -enemy’s ships. A son of 

Lycaon, killed by the same thunderbolt which 
destroyed his father. Omd. Id, 472. 

Mexmis,a town of Ass3^ia abounding in bitu- 
men. Curi. 5, c. I. 

' Menoddtus, a physician. A Samian his- 
torian. . - 

Menoeceus, a Theban, father of Hipponome, 

Jocasta, and Creon. A young Theban, son of 

Creon. He offered himself to death when 
Tiresias, to ensure victory to the side of Thebes 
against the Argive forces, ordered the Thebans 
to sacrifice one of the descendants of those who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth, and he killed 
himself near the cave where the dragon of Mars 
had formerly resided. The gods required this 
sacrifice because the dragon had been killed by 
Cadmus, and no sooner was he dead than life 
countrymen obtained the victory. Siat. Theb. 
10, V. 614. — Eurip. Pkoen. — Apollod. 3, c, 6. — 
Cic. Tusc. I, c. 98. — Sophocl. in Aniig. 

Menoetes, the pilot of a ship at the naval 
games exhibited by Aeneas at the anniversary 
of his father’s death. He was thrown into the 
sea by Gyas for his inattention, and saved him- 
self by swimming to a rock. Virg. 5, v. 161, 

&c. An Arcadian, killed by Tumus in the 

wars of Aeneas. Id. 12, v. 517. 

Menoetiades. Vid. Menoetius. 

Menoetius, a son of Actor and Aegina after her 
amour with Jupiter. He left his mother and 
went to Opus, where he had, by Sthaiele, or, 
according to others, by Philomela or Poljmaela, 
Patroclus, often called from him Menoetiades. 
Menoetius was one of the Argonauts.- ApoUod. 
4, c. 24. — Homer. II. i, v. 307. — Hygin. fab. 97. 

Menon, a Thessalian commander in the- expe- 
dition of Cyrus the yoxmger against his brother 
Artaxerxes. He was dismissed on the suspicion 
that he had betrayed his fellow-soldiers. Diod. 

14. A Thessalian refused . the freedom of 

Athens, though he furnished a number of 

auxiliaries to the people. ^The husband of 

Semiramis. A sophist in the age of Socrates. 

One of the first kings of Phrygia. Dionys. 

Hal. A scholar of Phidias. 

Menophllus, a eunuch to whom Mithridates, 
when conquered by Pompey, entrusted the care 
of his daughter. Menophilus murdered the prin- 
cess for fear of her falling into the enemy’s 
hands. Ammian, 16. 

Menta, or Minthe. P^id. Minthe. 

Mentes, a king of the Taphians in AetoUa, son 
of Anchialus, in the time of the Trojan war. 

Mentissa, a town of Spain. Liv. 26, c. 17. 

Mento, a Roman consul, &c.- 

Mentor, a faithful friend of Ulysses. A son 

of Hercules. A king of Sidonia, who revolted 

. against Artaxerxes Ochps, and afterwards was 
restored to favour by his treachery to his allies, 
&c. Diod. 16. An excellent artist in polish- 

ing-cups and. engraving flowers on them. Plin. 
,33, c. II. — Martial. 9. ep. 63, v. 16. 

Menyllus, a Macedonian set over the garrison 


; which Antipater had stationed at Athens. He 
I attempted in vain to corrupt the inncKeiice of 
PhcKion. Pltii. 

Mera, a priest of Venus. Siat. Theb. 8, v. 47S. 

^A dog of Icarius, which by his cries showed 

, Erigone where - her murdered father had been 
‘ thrown. Immediately after this discovery the 
’ daughter hanged herself in despair, and the dog 
' pined away, and- was made a constellatipa in the 
heavens known by -the name of Canis. Otdd. 
Met. 7, V. 363. — Hygin. fab. 130. — Adiah. Hist. 
7, o. 28. 

, Mera, or Moera, one of the Atlantides, who 
married Tegeates son of Lycaon, Pans. 8, c. 48. 

Mercurii promontorimm, a cape of Africa 
near Clypea. Liv. 26, c. 44. i. 29, c. 27.— 5, 
c. 4* 

Merefirius, a- celebrated god of antiquity, 

! called Hermes by the Greeks. There were no 
less than five of the name according to Cicero : 
a son of Coelus and Lux ; a son of Valens and 
Coronfe ; a son of the Nile ; a son of Jupiter and 
Mala ; and another called by the Egyptians 
Thoth. Some add a sixth, a son of Bacchus and 
Pr«^erpine. To the son of Jupiter and Maia, the 
actions of all the others have been probably 
attributed, as- he is the most famous and the 
best known. Mercury was the messenger of the 
gods, and of Jupiter in particular ; he was the 
patron of travellers and of shepherds ; he con- 
ducted the souls of the dead into the infernal 
regions, and not only presided over orators, 
merchants, declainoers, but he was also the god 
of thieves, pickpockets, and all dishonest per- 
jsons. His name is derived a mercibuSf because 
he was the god of merchandise among the Latins. 
He was bom, according to the more received 
-opinion, in Arcadia, on mount Cyllene, and in 
his infancy he was entrusted to the care of the 
t Seasons. The day that he was bom, or more 
probably the following day, he gave an early 
.proof of his craftiness and dishonesty, in stealing 
away the oxen of Admetus which Apollo tended. 
He gave another proof of his thievish propensity, 
by taking also the quiver and arrows of the 
divine shepherd, and he increased his fame by- 
robbing Neptune of his trident, Venus of her 
girdle, Mars of Ms sword, Jiupiter of his sceptre, 
and Vulcan of many of his mechanical instru- 
ments. These specimens of his art recommended 
him to the notice of the gods, and Jupiter took 
him as his messenger, interpreter, and cup- 
bearer in the assembly of the gods. This last 
; office he discharged till the promotion of Gany- 
mede. He was presented by the king of heaven 
with a winged cap called petasus, and with wings 
for his feet called talaria. He had also a short 
sword called herpe, which he lent to Perseus. 
With these he was enabled to go into whatever 
part of the universe he pleased with the greatest 
celerity ; and besides, he was permitted to make 
himself invisible, and to assume whatever shape 
he pleased. As messenger of Jupiter he was 
entrusted with all his secrets. He was the ambas- 
sador and plenipotentiary of the gods, and he 
was concerned in aU alliances and treaties. He 
was the confidant of Jupiter’s amours, and he 
often was set to watch over the jealousy and 
intrigues of Juno. The invention of the l3?Te and 
its seven strings is ascribed to him. This he gave 
to Apollo, and received in exchange the cele- 
brated caduceus with which the god of poetry 
' used to drive the flocks of King Admetus. Via. 
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Caduceiis. In the wars of the giants against the 
gods, Mercury showed himself brave, spirited, 
and active. He delivered Mars from the long 
confinement which he suffered from the superior 
power of the Aloides. He purified the Danaides 
of the murder of their husbands, he tied Ixion 
to his wheel in the infernal regions, he destroyed 
the hundred-eyed Argus, he sold Hercules to 
Omphale the queen of Lydia, he conducted 
Priam to the tent of Achilles, to redeem the body 
of Ms son Hector, and he carried the inf ant 
Bacchus to the nymphs of Nysa. Mercury had 
many surnames and epithets. He was called 
Cyllenius, Caduceator, Acacetos, Acacesius, 
Tricephalos, Triplex, Chthonius, ^ Camillus, 
Agoneus, Delius, Areas, &c. His children were 
also numerous as well as his amours. He was 
father of Autolycus by Chione ; of Minrtillus by 
Cleobula ; of Libjrs by Libya : of Echion and 
Eurytus by Antianira ; of Cephalus by Creusa ; 
6f Prylis by Issa ; and of Priapus, according to 
some. He was also father of Hermaphroditus 
by Venus ; of Eudorus by Polimela ; of Pan by 
Ib^ope, or Penelope. His worship was well 
estaMished, particularly in Greece, Egypt, and 
Italy. He was worshipped at Tanagra in Boeotia, 
under the name of Criophorus, and represented 
as carrying a ram on Ms shoulders, because he 
delivered the inhabitants from a pestilence by 
telling them to carry a ram in that manner 
round the walls of their city. The Roman mer- 
chants yearly celebrated a festival on May 
15th, in honour of Mercury, in a temple near 
the Circus Maximus. A pregnant sow was then 
sacrificed, and sometimes a calf, and particu- 
larly the tongues of animals were offered. After 
the votaries had sprinkled themselves with water 
with laurel leaves, they offered prayers to the 
divinity, and entreated him to he favourable to 
them, and to forgive whatever artful measures, 
false oaths, or falsehoods they had used or 
uttered in the pursuit of gain. Sometimes Mer- 
cury appears on monuments with a large cloak 
round Ms arm, or tied under Ms chin. The chief 
ensigns of his power and offices are his caduceus, 
his peiasus, and Ms talaria. Sometimes he is 
represented sitting upon a crayfish, holding in 
one hand Ms caduceus, and in the other the 
claws of the fish. At Pther times he is like a 
young man without a beard, holding in one hand 
a purse, as being the tutelary god of merchants, 
with a cock on his wrists as an emblem of vigil- 
ance, and at his feet a goat, a scorpion, and a 
fly. Some of Ms statues represented him as a 
youth fascino erecto. Sometimes he rests his foot 
upon a tortoise. In Egypt his statues repre- 
sented him with the head of a dog, whence he 
was often confounded with Anubis, and received 
the sacrifice of a stork. Offerings of milk and 
honey were made because he was the god of 
eloquence, whose powers were sweet and per- 
suasive. The Greete and Romans offered tongues 
to him by throwing them into the fire, as he was 
the patron, of speaking of which the tongue is 
the organ. Sometimes his statues represent him 
as without arms, because, according to some, 
the power of speech can prevail over everything, 
even without the assistance of arms. Homer. 
Od. I, &c. II. I, &c. Hymn, in Merc. — Lucian, 
in Mort. Dial. — Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 667. Met. i, 4, 
ir, i\.~Mariial. 9, ep. ss.—Stat. Theb. 4.—- 
Paus. I, 7, 8, & g.-^rpheu$. — Plut, in Hum . — 
Varro de L. L. 6. — Plato in-Pkaed. — Liv. 36. — 


Virg. G. I. Aen. i, v. 48. — Diod. 4 & 5. — 
ApoUod. I, 2, & 3. — Apollon. Arg. 1. — Horat. 1, 
od. 10. — Hy gin. fab. P. A. 2. — Tzetz. in Lyc. 219. 
■-^ic. de Nat. D. — Lactantius. — Philostr. Icon. 

I, c. 27. — Manil. — Macrob. i Sat. c. 19. 

Trlsmegistus, a priest and philosopher of Egypt, 
who taught Ms countrymen how to cultivate the 
olive, and measure their lands, and to under- 
stand hieroglyphics. He lived in the age of 
Osiris, and wrote 40 books on theology, medi- 
cine, and geography, from wMch Sanchoniathon 
the Phoenician historian has taken his theo- 
gonia. Diod. 1 & 5. — Plut. de Isid. & Os. — 
Cic. de Nat. D. 3. 

Merfitrix, a name under which Venus was 
worsMpped at Abydos and at Samos, because 
both those places had been benefited by the 
intrigues or the influence of courtesans. Athen. 
13- 

Meridnes, a charioteer of Idomeneus king of 
Crete during the Trojan war, son of Molus, a 
Cretan prince, and Melphidis. He signalized 
himself before Troy, and fought with Deiphobus 
the son of Priam, whom he wounded. He was 
greatly admired by the Cretans, who even paid 
him divine honours after death. Horat. i, od. 
6, V. 15. — Homer. II. 2, &c. — Dictys Cret. i, &c. 

-^vid. Met. 13, fab. i. A brother of Jason 

son of Aeson, famous for his great opulence and 
for his avarice. Poly aen. 6, c. i. 

Mermferos, a centaur. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 305. 

^A Trojan, killed by Antilochus. ^A son of 

Jason and Medea, who was father to Ilus of 
Corinth. Paus. 2, c. 3. 

Mermnadae, a race of kings in Lydia, of 
wMch Gyges was the first. They sat on the 
Lydian throne till the reign of Croesus, who was 
conquered by Cyrus king of Persia. They were 
descendants of the Heraclidae, and probably 
received the name of Mermnadae from Memmas, 
one of their own family. They were descended 
from Lenmos, or, according to others, firom 
Agelaus, the son of Omphale by Hercules. 
Herodot. i, c. 7 & 14. 

Meroe, now Nuabia, an island of EtMopia, 
with a town of the same name, celebrated for its 
wines. Its original name was Sofia, and Cam- 
byses gave it that of Meroe from his sister. 
Strab, 17. — Herodot. 2, c. 31. — PUn, 2, c. 173. — 
Mela^ I. — Lucan. 4, v. 3, 33. 1. 10 , v. 163 & 303, 

Merdpe, one of the Atlantides. She married 
Sisyphus son of Aeolus, and, Hke her sisters, was 
changed into a constellation after death. Vid. 
Pleiades. It is said that in the constellation of 
the Pleiades the star of Metope appears more 
dim and obscure than the rest, because she, as 
the poets observe, married a mortal, while her 
sisters married some of the gods or their descend- 
ants. Ovid. Fast. 4, V. 175. — Diod. 4. — Hygin. 

fab. 192. — Apollod. i, c. 9. A daughter of 

Cypselus, who married Cresphontes king of 
Messenia, by whom she had three children. Her 
husband and two of her children were murdered 
by Polyphonies. The murderer obliged her to 
marry him, and she would have been forced to 
comply had not Epytus or Telephontes, her third 
son, revenged his father's death by assassinating 
Polyphonies. Apollod. 2, c. 6. — Paus. 4, c. 3. 

A daughter of Oenopion, beloved by Orion. 

Apollod. I, c. 4. A daughter of the Cebrenus, 

who married Aesacus the son of Priam. A 

daughter of Erechtheus, mother of Daedalus. 
■Plut. in Thes. A daughter of Pandarus. A 
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daughter of the river Sangarius, who married , 
king Priam. 

Merops, a king of the island of Cos, who mar- ■ 
ried Clymene, one of the Oceanides. He was 
changed into an eagle and placed among the 
constellations. Ovid. Met, i, v. 763- — Apollod. 

3. — Hygin. P. A. 2y c. 16. k celebrated sooth- ; 

sayer of Percosus in Troas, who foretold the : 
death of his sons Adrastns and Amphins, who 
were engaged in the Trojan war. They slighted 
their father’s advice, and were killed by Dio- 

medes. Homer. II. 2. One of the companions 

of Aeneas, killed by Tumus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 702. 
Meros, a mountain of India sacred to Jupiter. 
It is called by Pliny, 6, c. 21, Nysa. Bacchus 
was educated upon it, whence arose the fable 
that Bacchus was confined in the thigh of his 
father. Mela, 2, c. y.—PUn. 8, c. 13.— Curt. 8, 
c. 10. — Diod. I, 

Meriila, Com., a Roman who fought against 
the Gauls, and who was made consul by Octavius 
in the place of Cinna. He some time after killed 
hims elf in despair, &c. Plut. 

Mesabates, a eunuch in Persia, flayed alive 
by order of Parysatis, because he had cut off 
the head and right hand of Cyrus. Plut. in 
Afiax. 

Mesabius, a mountain of Boeotia, hangmg 
over the Euripus. _ Paus, 9, c. 22. 

Mesapia, an ancient name of Boeotia. 
Mesaubius, a servant of Eumaeus the steward 
of Ul3;^ses. Homer. Od. 14, y. 449. 

Mesexnbria, now Miseuria, a maritime city 
of Thrace. Hence Mesembriacus. Ovid. 1 Trist. 

5^ V, 37. Another at the mouth of the 

Lissus. , 

Mesene, an island in the Tigris where Apamea 
was built, now Disel. PHn. 6, c. 27. 
MesomSdes, a lyric poet in the age of the 
emperor Antoninus. . 

Mesopotamia, a country of Asia, which re- 
ceives its name from its situation between the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates. It is yearly inun- 
dated by the Euphrates, and the water properly 
conveyed over the country by canals. It is now 
called Iraq. Strab. 2. — Mela, i, c. ii. — Ctc. de 
Nat. D. 2, c. 52. ^ , . 

Mess^a, better Messalla, a name of ValmiK 
Corvinus, who conquered Messana in Sicily. This 
family was very ancient ; the most celebrated 
was a friend of Brutus, who seized the camp of 
Augustus at Philippi. After that battle he went 
over to Antony, and when Antony was defeated 
at Actium he went over to Octavian. He was 
consul in 31 B.C., and was given a triumph m 
27 for his Aquitanian campaign. He then 
settled down in Rome and rivalled Maecenas as 
a patron of poets, with TibuUus, Sulpicia, and 
Ovid as his chief clients. He died A.D. 8 in his 

72nd year. Plut. ^Another consul, &c. 

The father of Valeria, who married the dictator 

Sulla. Id. A great flatterer at the court of 

Tiberius. A governor of Syria. A tribune 

in one of the Roman legions during the civil war 
between Vespasian and ViteUius, of which he 
wrote a historical account mentioned by Tacitus, 
Orat. 14. A consul with Domitius, 8^.~ ^A 

? ainter at Rome, who flourished 235 ® . 

he name given to the author of a forged bool^ 
de Augusti progenie, sometimes printed with 

^Messaltoa, Valeria, a daughter of Messala 
Barbatus. She married the emperor Claudius, 


and disgraced herself by her cruelties and incon- 
tinence. Her husband’s palace was not the only 
seat of her lasciviousness, but she prostituted 
herself in the public lupanars, and finally went 
through the ceremonies of a formal marriage 
with a young patrician named Silius. At this 
the emperor’s freedman Narcissus became 
alarmed, and persuaded Claudius to have^ her 
put to death. She was the mother of _ Britan- 
nicus and Octavia wife of Nero, and it is of her 
that Juvenal writes : 

Et lassata viris necdum saiiaia recessii. 

Juv. — Tacit. Ann. 11, c. 37. — Sueton. in Claud . — 
Dio, — ^ — Another, called also Statilia. She was 
descended from a consular family, and married 
the consul Atticus Vistinus, whom Nero mur- 
dered. She received with great marks of tender- 
ness her husband’s murderer and married him. 
She had married four husbands before she came 
to the imperial throne ; and after the death of 
Nero she retired to literary pursuits and peaceful 
occupations. Otho courted her, and would have 
married her had he not destroyed himself. In 
his last moments he wrote her a very pathetic 
and consolatory letter, &c. Tacit. Ann. 

MessSlinus, M. Valer., a Roman officer in the 
reign of Tiberius. He was appointed governor 
of Dalmatia, and rendered himself known by his 
opposition to Piso, and by his attempts to per- 
suade the Romans of the necessity of suffering 
women to accompany the camps on their different 

expeditions. Tacit. Ann. 3. One of Domi- 

tian’s informers. A flatterer of the emperor 

Tiberius. 

Messana, or Messina, an ancient and cele- 
brated town of Sicily, on the straits which separ- 
ate Italy from Sicily. It was anciently called 
Zancle, and was founded 1600 years before the 
Christian era. The inhabitants, being continu- 
ally exposed to the depredations of the people of 
Cumae, implored the assistance of the Mes- 
senians of Peloponnesus, and with them repelled 
the enemy. After this victorious campaign, the 
Messenians entered Zancle, and lived in such 
intimacy with the inhabitants that they changed 
their name, and assumed that of the Messenians, 
and called their city Messana. Another account 
says that Anaxilaus tyrant of Rhegium made war 
against the Zancleans, with the assistance of the 
Messenians of Peloponnesus, and that after he 
had obtained a decisive victory, he called the 
conquered city Messana in compliment to his 
allies, about 494 years before the Christian era. 
After this revolution at Zancle,^ the Mamertini 
took possession of it, and made it the capital of 
the neighbouring country. Vid, Mamertini. It 
afterwards fell into the hands of the Romans, 
and was for some time the chief of their posses- 
sions in Sicily. The inhabitants were called 
Messanii, Messanienses, and Mamertini. The 
straits of Messana have always been looked upon 
as very dangerous, especially by the ancients, on 
account of the rapidity*of the currents, and the 
irregular and violent flowing and ebbing of the 
sea. Strab. 6.— Mela, 3, c. y^—Paus. 4, c. 23.— 
Diod. 4.—Thucyd. i, &c.~Herodot. 6, c. 23. 1 . 7, 
c. 28. 

Messapia, a country of Italy, between Taren- 
tum and Brundusium. It is the same as Calabria. 
It received its name from Messapus the son of 
Neptune, who left a part of Boeotia called 
Messapia, and came to Italy, where he assisted 
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Rutulians against Aeneas. Ovid. Met. 14, 
V. 513. — Virg. Am. 7, v. 691. 1 . 8, v. 6. L v. 27, 

Messatls, a town of Acbaia. Paus. 7, c. 18. 

Messe, a town in the island of Cythera. SteU. 
I Tkeb. 4, V. 226. 

M€®seis, a fountain of Thessaly. Sirab. 9. 

MessSne, a daughter of Triopas king of Argos, 
who married Polycaon, son of Lelex king of La- 
conia. She encouraged her husband to levy 
troops, and to seize a part of Peloponnesus, 
which, after it had been conquered, received her 
name. She received divine honours after her 
death, and had a magnificent temple at Ithome, 
where her statue was made half of gold and half 
of Parian, marble. Paus. 4, c. i & 13. 

MessSne, or Messina, now Maura-Matra, a 
city in the Peloponnesus, the capital of the coim- 
try called Messenia. The inhabitants have 
rendered themselves famous for the wars which 
they carried on against the Spartans, and which 
received the appellation of the Messenian wars. 
The first Messenian war arose from the foUowing 
circumstances. The Messenians offered violence 
to some Spartan women, who had assembled' to 
offer sacrifices in a temple which was common to 
both nations, and which stood on the borders of 
their respective territories ; and, besides, they 
killed Teleclus the Spartan king, who attempted 
to defend the innocence of the females. This 
account, according to the Spartan traditions, was 
contradicted by the Messenians, who observed 
that Teleclus, with a chosen body of Spartans, 
assembled at the temple before mentioned, dis- 
guised in w’omen’s clothes, and all secretly 
armed with daggers. This hostile preparation 
was to surprise some of the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants ; and in a quarrel which soon after arose, 
Teleclus and his associates were all killed. 
These quarrels were the cause of the first Mes- 
senian war, which began 743 B.C. It was carried 
on with vigour and spirit on both sides, and after 
many obstinate and bloody battles had been 
fought and continued for 19 years, it was at last 
finished by the taking of Ithome by the Spartans, 
a place wMch had stood a siege of 10 years, and 
been defended with all the power of the Mes- 
senians. The insults to which the conquered 
Messenians were continually exposed at last ex- 
cited their resentment, and they resolved to 
shake off the yoke. They suddenly revolted, and 
the second Messenian war was begun, 685 B.C., 
and continued 14 years. The Messenians at first 
gained some advantage, but a fatal battle in the 
third year of the war so totally disheartened 
them, that they fled to Ira, where they resolved 
to maintain an obstinate siege against their 
victorious pursuers. The Spartans were assisted 
by the Samians in besieging Ira, and the Mes- 
senians were at last obliged to submit to the 
superior power of their adversaries. The taking 
of Ira by the Lacedaemonians, after a siege of 
II years, put an end to the second Messenian 
war. Peace was re-established for some time in 
Peloponnesus, but after the expiration of 200 
years, the Messenians attempted a third time to 
tree themselves from the power of Lacedaemon, 
465 B.C. At that time the Helots had revolted 
from the Spartans, and the Messenians, by join- 
ing their forces to these wretched slaves, looked 
upon their respective calamities as common, and 
thought themselves closely interested in each 
other's welfare. The Lacedaemonians were 
assisted by the Athenians, hut they soon grew 


jealous of one another’s power, and their political 
connection ended in the most inveterate enmity, 
and at last in open war. Ithome was the place 
in which the Messenians had a second time 
gathered aE their forces, and though 10 years 
had already elapsed, both parties seemed equally 
confident of victory. The Spartans were afraid 
of storming Ithome, as the oracle of Delphi had 
threatened them with the greatest calamities if 
they offered any violence to a place which was 
dedicated to the service of Apollo, The Mes- 
senians, however, were soon obliged to submit 
to their victorious adversaries, 453 B.C., and they 
consented to leave their native country, and 
totally to depart from the Peloponnesus, sol- 
emnly promising that if they ever returned 
into Messenia, they would suffer themselves to 
he sold as slaves. The Messenians upon this, 
miserably exiled, applied to the Athenians for 
protection, and were permitted to inhabit Nau- 
pactus, whence some of them were afterwards 
removed to take possession of their ancient terri- 
tories in Messenia, during the Peloponnesian war. 
The third Messenian war was productive of great 
revolutions in Greece, and though almost a private 
quarrel, it soon engaged the attention of all the 
neighbouring states, and kindled the flames of 
dissension ever3rwhere. Every state took up 
arms as if in its own defence, or to prevent addi- 
tional power and dominion from being lodged 
in the hands of its rivals. The descendants of 
the Messenians at last returned to Peloponnesus, 
370 B.C., after a long banishment of 300 years. 
Paus. Mess., &c, — Justin. 3, c. 4, &c. — Sirab, 6, 
&c. — Thucyd. 1, &c. — Diod. ii, &c. — Plut. in 
dm., 8cc. — Polyaen. 3. — Polyb. 4, &c. 

Messenia, a province of Peloponnesus, situate 
between Laconia, Elis, Arcadia, and the sea. 
Its chief city is Messena. Vid. Messena. 
Mestor, a son of Perseus and Andromeda, who 
married Lysidice daughter of Pelops, by whom 

he had Hippothoe. ^A son of Pterilaus, of 

Priam. Apollod. 

Mesula, a town of Italy, in the country of the 
Sabines. 

Metfibus, a tyrant of the Privemates. He was 
father of Camilla, whom he consecrated to the 
service of Diana, when he had been banished 
from his kingdom by his subjects. Virg. Aen. 
ir, V. 540. 

Metagitnia, a festival in honour of Apollo, 
celebrated by the inhabitants of Melite, who 
migrated to Attica. It receives its name from 
its being observed in the month called Meta- 
gitnion. 

Metanlra, the wife of Celeus king of Eleusis, 
who first taught mankind agriculture. She is 
also called Meganira. Apollod. i, c. 5. 
Metapontum, a town of Lucania in Italy, 
founded about 1269 B.C. by Metabus the father 
of Camilla, or Epeus, one of the companions of 
Nestor. ^ Pythagoras retired there for some time, 
and perished in a sedition. Hannibal made it 
his headquarters when in that part of Italy, and 
its attachment to Carthage was afterwards 
severely punished by the Roman conquerors, 
who destroyed ^ its liberties and independence. 
A lew broken pillars of marble are now the only 
vestiges of Metapontum. Strdb. 5. — Mela, 2, 
c. 4- — Justin. 12, c. 2,—Liv. i, 8, 25, 27, &c. 
Metapontus, a son of Sisyphus, who married 
Theana. Vid, Theana. Hygin. fab. 166. • 

Metaurus, now Metro, a town with a small 
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liver of tbe same name, in the conntry of the ■ 
Brattii. The river Metaunis faEs into the Tyr- j 

rhenian sea above SicEy. Another, in Umbria, i 

famous for the defeat of Hasdrubal by the ' 
consuls Livius and Nero. Horai. 4, od. 4, v. 38. 
— MdUy 2, c. 4, — Lucan. 2, v. 495. 

Metella, the wife of SuEa. 

Metelli, the surname of the fanuly of the 
Caecilii at Rome, the best known of whom 
were :—A general who defeated the Achaeans, 

took Thebes, and invaded Macedonia, See. Q. 

CaeciHus, who rendered himself iEustrious by hk 
successes against Jugurtha the Numidian king, 
from which he was surnamed Numidicus. He 
took, in this expedition, the celebrated Marius 
as his lieutenant, and he had soon cause to repent 
of the corrfidence he had placed in him. Marius 
raised himself to power by defaming the character 
of his benefactor, and Metellus was recaEed to 
Rome, and accused of extortion and ill-manage- 
ment. Marius was appointed successor to finish 
the Numidian war, and MeteEus was acquitted 
of the crimes laid to his charge before the tribunal 
of the Roman knights, who observed that the 
probity of his whole Efe and the ^eatness of his 
exploits were greater proofs of his innocence than 
the most powerful arguments. Cic. de Oral, i, 

c. 48. — S^lusi. de Bell. Jug. IL. Caeciliiis, 

another, who saved from the flames the pal- 
ladium, when Vesta’s temple was on fire. He 
was then high priest. He lost his sight and one 
of his arms in doing it, and the senate, to reward 
his zeal and piety, permitted him alwa3^ to be 
drawn to the senate-house in a chariot, an honour 
which no one had ever before enjoyed. He also 
gained a great victory over the Carthaginians in 
the first Punic war, and led in his triumph 
13 generals and 120 elephants taken from the 
enemy. He was honoured with the dictatorship, 

and the office of master of horse, &c. O- 

Caecilius Celer, another, who distinguished him- 
seE by his spirited exertions against Catiline. He 
married Clodia the sister of Clodius, who dis- 
graced him by her incontinence and lascivious- 
ness. He died 57 B.C. He was greatly lamented 
by Cicero, who shed tears at the loss of one of 

his most faithful and valuable friends. L. 

CAedlius, a tribune in the civE wars of J. Caesar 
and Pompey. He favoured the cause of Pompey, 
and opposed Caesar when he entered Rome with 
a victorious army. He refused to open the gates 
of Saturn’s temple, in which were deposited great 
treasures, upon which they were broken open by 
Caesar, and Metellus retired when threatened 

with death. Q. Caecilius, the grandson of the 

high priest who saved the palladium from the 
flames, was a warlike general, who, from his 
conquest of Crete and Macedonia, was surnamed 
Macedonicus. He had six sons, of whom four 

are particularly mentioned by Plutarch. Q. 

Caecilius, surnamed Balearicus, from his conquest 

of the Baleares. L. Caecilius, surnamed Dia- 

dematus, but supposed the same as that caUed 
Lucius with the surname of DalmaticUs, from a 
victory obtained over the Dalmatians during 

his consulship with Mutius Scaevola. Caius 

CaecUius, siimamed Capraritis, W'ho was consul 

with Carbo, A.U.C. 641. The fourth was 

Marcus, and of these four brothers it is remark- 
able, that two of them triumphed in one day, but 
over what nations is not mentioned by Eutrop. 

4, ^Nepos, a consul, &c. Another, who 

accused C. Curio, his father’s detractor, and who 


also vented his resentment against Cicero when 

going to banishment. Another, who, as 

tribune, opposed the ambition of Julius Caesar. 

A general of the Roman armies against the 

SiciEans and Carthaginians. Before he marched 
be ofiered sacrifices to ail the gods, except Vesta, 
for 'which neglect the goddess was so incensed 
that she demanded the blood of his daughter 
MeteEa. When Metella was going to be im- 
molated, the goddess placed a heifer in her place, 
and carried her to a temple at Lanuvium, of 

which she became the priestess. ^Lui^us 

Caecilius, or Quintus, surnamed Creiicus, from 
his conquest in Crete, 66 B.C., is supposed by 

some to be the son of Metellus Macedonicus, 

Climber, one of the conspirators against J. Caesar. 
It was he who gave the signal to attack and 

murder the dictator in the senate-house. Pius, 

a general in Spain, against Sertorius, on whose 
head he set a price of 100 talents, and 20,000 
acres of land. He distinguished himself also in 
the Marsian war, and was high priest. He ob- 
tained the name of Pms from the sorrow he 
showed during the banishment of his father 
MeteEus Numtdicus, whom he caused to be re- 
caEed. Paterc. 2, c. 5. — Sallust. Jug. 44. A 

consul who commanded in Africa, &c. Val. 
Max. — Plin. — Plut. — Liv. — Paterc. 2. — Flor. 3, 
c, 8. — Pans. 7, c. 8 & 13. — Cic. in Tusc.^ &c. — 
Juv. 3, v. 138. — Appian. Civ. — Coes. Bell. Civ. — 
Sallust, in Jug. 

Metharma, a daughter of PygmaEon king of 
Cyprus, and mother of Adonis by CinyTas, &:c, 
ApoUod. 3, c. 14. 

Methlon, the father of Phorbas, &c. Ovid. 
Met. 5, fab. 3. 

Methodius, a bishop of Tyre, who maintained 
a controversy against Porphyry. 

Methone, a town of Peloponnesus, where king 
PhiEp gained his first battle over the Athenians, 

360 B.C. A town of Macedonia, south of 

PeUa, in the siege of which, according to Justin. 

7, c. 6, PhiEp lost his right eye. Another in 

Magnesia. Homer. II. 2, v. 716. Another in 

Argolis. Pans. 2, 34. — Strab. 

Methydrium, a town of Pelopoimesus, near 
MegalopoEs. Val. Flacc. 

Methymna (now Porto Petero), a town of the 
island of Lesbos, which received its name from 
a daughter of Mareaxeus. It is the second city 
of the island in greatness, population, and 
opiEeace, and its territory is fruitful, and the 
wines it produces excellent. It was the native 
place of Arion. When the whole island of 
Lesbos revolted from the power of the Athenians, 
Methymna alone remained firm to its ancient 
alEes.' Diod. 5. — Thucyd. 3. — Horat. 2, sat. 8, 
v. 50. — Virg. G. 3, V. 90. 

Metiadusa, a daughter of Eupalamus, who 
married Cecrops, by whom she had Pandion. 
Apollod. 3, c- 15. 

Metilia lex, was enacted A.U.C. 536, to settle 
the power of the dictator, and of his master of 
horse, within certain bounds, 

Metilil, a patrician family, brought from Alba 
to Rome by TuEus HostiHus, Dionys. Hal. 

Metilius, a man who accused Fabius Maximus 
before the senate, &c. 

Metidchus, a son of Miltiades, who was taken 
by the Phoenicians, and given to Darius king 
of Persia. He was tenderly treated by tbe- 
monarch, though his father had conquered the 
Persian armies in the plains of Marathon. Plut.— 
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HewdoL 6, c. 41. ^An Athenian entrusted with 

the care erf the roads, &c. Pint. 

Metion, a son of Erechtheus king of Athens 
and Praxithea. He married Alcippe daughter of 
Mars and Agrauios. His sons drove Pandion 
from the throne of Athens, and were afterwards 
expelled by Pandion’s children. Apollod. 3, c. 15. 
— Pans, 3, c. 6. 

Metis, one of the Oceanides. She was Jupiter’s 
first wife, celebrated for her great prudence and 
sagacity above the rest of the gods. Jupiter, 
who was afraid lest she should bring forth into 
the world a child more cunning and greater than 
himself, devoured her in the first month of her 
pregnancy. Some time after this adventure the 
god had his head opened, from which issued 
Minerva, armed from head to foot. According 
to Apollod, I, c. 2, Metis gave a potion to Saturn, 
and obliged him to throw up the children whom 
he had devoured. Hesiod. Theog. v. 890. — 
Apollod. 7, c. 3. — Hygin. 

Metiscus, a charioteer to Tumus. Virg. Aen. 
12, V. 469. 

Metius, Curtins, one of the Sabines who fought 
against the Romans, on account of the stolen 
virgins.— Suffetins, a dictator of Alba, in the 
reign of TuHus Hostilius. He fought against the 
Romans, and at last, finally to settle their dis- 
putes, he proposed a single combat between the 
Horatii and Curiatii. The Albans were con- 
quered, and Metius promised to assist the 
Romans against their enemies. In a battle 
against the Veientes and Fidenates, Metius 
showed his infidelity by forsaking the Romans 
at the first onset, and retired to a neighbouring 
eminence, to wait for the event of the battle, and 
to fall upon whatever side proved victorious. 
The Romans obtained the victory, and Tullus 
ordered Metius to be tied between two chariots, 
which were drawn by four horses two different 
ways, and his limbs were tom away from his 
body, about 669 years before the Christian era. 
Liv. 1, c. 23, &c. — Flor. r, c. 3. — Virg. Aen. 8, 

V. 642. ^A critic. Vid. Tarpa. Carus, a 

celebrated informer under Domitian, who en- 
riched himself with the plunder of those who 
were sacrificed to the emperor’s suspicion. 
Metoecia, festivals instituted by Theseus in 
commemoration of the people of Attica having 
removed to Athens. 

Meton, an astronomer and mathematician of 
Athens. His father’s name was Pausanias. He 
refused to go to Sicily with his countrymen, and 
pretended to be insane, because he foresaw the 
calamities that attended that expedition. In a 
book called Enneadecaterides, or tbe cycle of 
19 years, he endeavoured to reconcile the course 
of the sun and the moon, and fixed the interval 
at which the solar and lunar years could regularly 
begin from the same point in the heavens. This 
is called by the modems the golden number. He 
flourished 432 B.C. Vitruv. 1, — Plut. in Nicid. 

A native 01 Tarentum, who pretended to be 

intoxicated that he might draw the attention 
of his countrymen, when he wished to dissuade 
them from making an alliance with king Pyrrhus. 
Plut. in Pyrr. 

Metdpe, the wife of the river Sangarius. She 

was mother of Hecuba. ^The daughter of 

Ladon, who married the Asopus. river of 

Arcadia. ' 

Metra, the daughter of Eresichthon, a Thes- 
salian prince, beloved by Neptune. When her 


father had spent all his fortune to gratify the 
extreme hunger under which he laboured, she 
prostituted herself to her neighbours, and re- 
ceived for reward oxen, goats, and sheep, which 
she presented to Eresichthon. Some say that 
she had received from Neptune the power of 
changing herself into whatever she 

pleased, and that her father sold her continually 
to gratify his hunger, and that she instantly 
assumed a different shape, and became again 
his property. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 21. 
Metragyrte, one of the names of Tellus, or 
Cybele. 

Metrobius, a player greatly favoured by Sulla. 
Plut. 

Metrdcles, a pupil of Theophrastus, who had 
the care of the education of Cleombrotus and 
Cleomenes. He strangled himself when old and 
infirm. Diog. 

Metrodorus, a physician of Chios, 444. B.C. 
He was a disciple of Democritus, and had 
Hippocrates among his pupils. His composi- 
tions on medicine, &c., are lost. He declared 
that the world was eternal and infinite, and 

denied the existence of motion. Diog. ^A 

painter and philosopher of Stratonice, 171 B.C. 
He was sent to Paulus Aemilius, who, after the 
conquest of Perseus, demanded of the Athenians 
a philosopher and a painter; the former to 
instruct his children, and the latter to make a 
painting of his triumphs. Metrodorus was sent, 
as in him alone were united the philosopher and 
the painter. Plin. 35, c. ii. — Cic. 5 De Finib. i. 

De Or at. 4. Acad. — Diod. in Epic. A friend 

of Mithridates, sent as ambassador to Tigranes 
king of Armenia. ^ He was remarkable for Ms 
learning, moderation, humanity, and justice. 
He was put to death by his royal master for his 

infidelity, 72 B.C. Strab.^Plut. ^Another, of 

a very retentive memory. 

Metroph&nes, an of&cer of Mithridates, who 
invaded Euboea, &c. 

MetropdUs, a town of Phrygia on the Maeander. 

Another in Thessaly near Pharsalia. 

Mettius, a chief of the Gauls, imprisoned by 
J. Caesar. Caes. Bell. G. 

Mettus. Vid. Metius. 

Metulum, a town of Libumia, in besieging 
which Augustus was wounded. Dio. 49. 
Mevania, now Bevagna^ a town of Umbria, on 
the CUtunmus, the birthplace of the poet Pro- 
pertius. Lucan, i, v. ^y^—Propert. 4, el. i, 
V. 124. 

Mevius, a wretched poet. Ti^Z. -Maevius. 
Mezentius, a king of the Tyrrhenians when 
Aeneas came into Italy. He was remarkable for 
his cruelties, and put his subjects to death by 
slow tortxires, or sometimes tied a man to a dead 
corpse face to face, and suffered him to die in that 
condition. He was expelled by bis subjects, 
and fled to Tumus, who employed birn in his 
war against the Trojans. He was killed by 
Aeneas, with his son Lausus. Dionys. Hal. i, 
c. 15* — Justin. 43, c. I. — Liv. 1, c. 2. — Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. 648. 1 . 4^8, V. 482. — Ovid. Fast, 4, 
v. 88r. , ^ » ‘t- 

Micea, a virgin of Elis, daughter of PMlodeinus, 
murdered by a soldier called Lucius, &c. Piet, 
de Cl. Mul. 

Mlcipsa, a king of Numidia, son of Masinissa, 
who, at his death, 119 B.C., left his kingdom 
between his sons Adherbal and Hiempsal, and 
his nephew Jugurtha. Jugurtha abused his 
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uncle’s favours by murdering Ms two sons. 
Sallust, de Jug . — Flor. 3, c. i. — Plut. in Gr. 
Micytims, a youth though whom Diomedoa, 
by order of the Persian king, made an attempt to 

bribe Epaminondas. C. Nep. in Epa. 4. A ' 

slave of Anarilaus of Rhegium. Herodot. 7, 
c. 170. 

Midas, a king of Phrygia, son of Gordius, or 
Gorgius. In the early part of his life, according 
to some traditions, he found a large treasure, to 
which he owed his greatness and opulence. The 
hospitality he showed to Silenus the preceptor of 
Bacchus, who had been brought to Mm by some 
peasants, was liberally rewarded ; and Midas, 
when he conducted the old man back to the god, 
was permitted to choose whatever recompense 
he pleased. He had the imprudence and the 
avarice to demand of the god that whatever he 
touched might be turned into gold. His prayer 
was panted, but he was soon convinced of his 
injudicious choice ; and when the very meats 
which he attempted to eat became gold in his 
mouth, he begged Bacchus to take away a 
present which must prove so fatal to the receiver. 
He was ordered to wash himself in the river 
Pactolus, whose sands were turned into gold by 
the touch of Midas. Some time after this adven- 
ture, Midas had the imprudence to maintain that 
Pan was superior to Apollo in singing and play- 
ing upon the flute, for which rash opinion the 
offended god changed his ears into those of an 
ass, to show his ignorance and stupidity. This 
Midas attempted to conceal from the knowledge 
of his subjects, but one of his servants saw the 
length of his ears, and being unable to keep the 
secret, and afraid to reveal it, apprehensive of the 
king’s resentment, he opened a hole in the earth, 
and after he had whispered there that Midas had 
the ears of an ass, he covered the place as before, 
as if he had buried his words in the ground. On 
that place, as the poets mention, grew a number 
of reeds, which, when agitated by the wind, 
uttered the same sound that had been buried 
beneath, and published to the world that Midas 
had the ears of an ass. Some explain the fable 
of the ears of Midas by the supposition that he 
kept a number of informers and spies, who were 
continually employed in gathering every sedi- 
tious word that might drop from the mouths of 
his subjects. Midas, according to Strabo, died 
of drinking hot bull’s blood. This he did, as 
Plutarch mentions, to free himself from the 
numerous ill dreams which continually tormented 
him. Midas, according to some, was son of 
Cybele, He built a town, which he called 
Anc3n-a. Ovid. Met. xi,fah. 5. — Plut. de Superst. 
— Strab. I. — Hygin. fab. igi, 274. — Max. Tyr. 
30, — Pans. I, c. 4. — Val. Max. i, c. 6. — Herodot. 
I, c. 14. — Aelian. F. H. 4 & 12. — Cic. de Div. 
I, c. 36. 1 . 2, c. 31. 

Midea, a town of Argolis. Paus. 6, c. 20. — ; — 

Of Lycia. Stat. Theb, 4, v. 45. Of Boeotia, 

drowned by the inundations of the lake Copais. 

Strab. 8. A nymph, who had Aspledon by 

Neptune. Paus. 9, c. 38. A mistress of 

Electryon. Apollod. 

Milanion, a youth who became enamoured of 
Atalanta. He is supposed by some to be the 
same as Meleager or Hippomanes. Ovid. Art. 

Am. 2, V. 188. A son of Amphidamas. 

Mll&sii, the inhabitants of Miletus. Vid. Miletus. 
Miles|orum murus, a place in Egypt, at the 
entrance of one of the mouths of the Nile. 


Mileslus, a surname of Apollo. native of 

Miletus. 

Miletia, one of the daughters of Scedasus, 
ravished with her sister by some young Thebans, 
Plut. & Paus. 

Miletiuns, a town of Calabria, built by the 

people of Miletus of Asia. A town of Crete. 

Homer. II. 2, v. 154. 

iMSIetus, a son of Apollo, who fled from Crete 
to avoid the WTath of Minos, whom he medi- 
tated to dethrone. He came to Caria, where he 
built a city which he called by his own name. 
Some suppose that he only conquered a city 
there called .\nactoria, which assumed his name. 
They further say, that he put the inhabitants to 
the sword, and divided the women among his 
soldiera. Cyanea, a daughter of the Maeander, 
feU to his share. — Strab. 14. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 446. 
— Paus. 7, c. 2. — Apollod. 3, c. i. A cele- 

brated town of Asia Minor, the capital of all 
Ionia, situate about 10 stadia south of the mouth 
of the river Maeander, near the sea coast on the 
confines of Ionia and Caria. It was founded by 
a Cretan colony under Miletus, or, according to 
others, by Neleus the son of Codrus, or by 
Sarpedon, Jupiter’s son. It has successively 
been called Lelegeis, Pithyusa, and Anactoria. 
The inhabitants, called Milesii, were very i>ower- 
ful, and long maintained an obstinate war 
against the kings of Lydia. They early applied 
themselves to navigation, and planted no less 
than 80 colonies, or, according to Seneca, 380, 
in different parts of the world. Miletus gave 
birth to Thales, Anaximenes, -A.naximander, 
Hecataeus, Timotheus the musician, Pittacus, 
one of the seven wise men, &c. Miletus was 
also famous for a temple and an oracle of 
Apollo Didymaeus, and for its excellent wool, 
with which were made stuffs and garments, held 
in the highest reputation, both for softness, 
elegance, and beauty. The words Milesiae 
fabulae, or Milesiacaf were used to express 
wanton and ludicrous stories and plays. Ovid. 
Trist. 2, V. 413. — Capitolin. in Alb. ii. — Virg. 
G. 3 , V. 306. — Strab. 15. — Paus. 7, c. 2. — Mela, 
I, c. 17. — Plin. 5, c. 29. — Herodot. i, &c. — Senec. 
de Consol, ad Alb. 

Milias, a part of Lycia. 

Milichus, a freedman who discovered Piso’s^ 
conspiracy against Nero. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 54.' 
Milinus, a Cretan king, &c. 

Milionia, a town of the Samnites, taken by 
the Romans. 

Milo, a celebrated athlete of Crotona in Italy. 
His father’s name was Diotimus. He early 
accustomed himself to carry the greatest bur- 
dens, and by degrees became a monster in 
strength. It is said that he carried on his 
shoulders a young bullock four years old, for 
above 40 yards, and afterwards killed it with 
one blow of his fist, and ate it up in one day. 
He was seven times crowned at the Pythian 
games, and six at Olympia. He presented him- 
self a seventh time, but no one had the courage 
or boldness to enter the lists against him. He 
was one of the disciples of Pythagoras, and to 
his uncommon strength the learned preceptor 
and his pupils owed their life. The pillar which 
supported the roof of the school suddenly gave 
way, but Milo supported the whole weight of 
the building, and gave the philosopher and his 
auditors time to escape. In his old age Milo 
attempted to pull tip a tree by the roots and 
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break it. He partly effected it, but his strength 
being gradually exhausted, the tree, when, half 
cleft, re-united, and his hands remained pinched 
In the bodv of the tree. He was then alone, and 
being unable to disentangle himself, he was eaten 
up by the wild beasts of the place, about 300 
years before the Christian era. Ovid. Met. 15. — 
Cic. de Senect. — Val. Max. 9, c. 12. — Strab. 16. — 

Pam. 6, c. II. ^T, Aimitis, a native of Lanu- 

yium, who attempted to obtain the consulship 
at Rome by intrigue and seditious tumults. 
Clodiiis the tribune opposed his views, yet Milo 
would have succeeded had not an unfortunate 
event totally frustrated his hopes. As he was 
going into the country, attended by his wife and 
a numerous retinue of gladiators and servants, 
he met on the Appian road his enemy Clodius, 
who was returning to Rome with three of his 
friends and some domestics completely armed. 
A quarrel arose between the servants. Milo sup- 
ported his attendants, and the dispute became 
general. Clodius received many severe wounds, 
and was obliged to retire to a neighbouring cot- 
tage. Milo pursued his enemy in his retreat, and 
ordered his servants to despatch him. Eleven 
of the servants of Clodius shared his fate, as 
also the owner of the house who had given 
them a reception. The body of the murdered 
tribune was carried to Rome, and exposed to 
public view. The enemies of Milo inveighed 
bitterly against the violence and barbarity with 
which the sacred person of a tribune had been 
treated. Cicero undertook the defence of Milo, 
but the continual clamours of the friends of 
Clodius, and the sight of an armed soldiery, 
which surrounded the seat of judgment, so terri- 
fied the orator, that he forgot the greatest part 
of his argfuments, and the defence he made was 
weak and injudicious. Milo was condemned and 
banished to Massilia. Cicero soon after sent his 
exiled friend a copy of the oration which he had 
delivered in his defence, in the form in which we 
have it now; and Milo, after he had read it, 
exclaimed, “ O Cicero, hadst thou spoken before 
my accusers in those terms, Milo would not be 
now eating figs at Marseilles.” The friendship 
and cordiality of Cicero and Milo were the fruits 
of long intimacy and familiar intercourse. It 
was by the successful labours of Milo that the 
orator was recalled from banishment and restored 
to his friends. Cic. pro Milon. — Paterc. 2, c. 47 

& 68. — Dio. 40. A general of the forces of 

Pyrrhus. He was made governor of Tarentum, 
and that he might be reminded of his duty to his 
sovereign, Pyrrhus sent him as a present a chain, 
which was covered with the skin of Nicias the 
physician, who had perfidiously offered the 
Romans to poison his royal master for a sum 

of money, Polyaen. 8, &c. A tyrant of Pisa 

in Elis, thrown into the river Alpheus by his 
subjects for his oppression. Ovid, in Ib. v. 325. 
Mildnius, a drunken buffoon at Rome, accus- 
tomed to dance when intoxicated. Horat. 2, 
sai. I, V. 24. 

Miltas, a soothsayer, who assisted Dion in 
explaining prodigies, &c. 

Milti&des, an Athenian, son of Cypselus, who 
obtained a victory in a chariot race at the 
Olympic games, and led a colony of his country- 
men to the Chersonesus. The causes of this 
appointment are striking and singular. The 
Thracian Dolonci, harassed by a long war with 
the Absinthiaus, were directed by the oracle 


of Delphi to take for their king the first man 
they met in their return home, who invited them 
to come under his roof and partake of his enter- 
tainments. This was Miltiades, whom the appear- 
ance of the Dolonci, their strange arms and 
garments, had struck. He invited them to his 
house, and. was made acquainted with the com- 
mands of the oracle. He obeyed, and when the 
oracle of Delphi had approved a second time the 
choice of the Dolonci, he departed for the Cher- 
sonesus, and was invested by the inhabitants 
with sovereign power. The first measure he took 
was to stop the further incursions of the Absin- 
thians, by building a strong wall across the 
isthmus. When he had established himself at 
home, and fortified his dominions against foreign 
invasion, he turned his arms against Lampsacus. 
His expedition was unsuccessful ; he was taken 
in an ambuscade, and made prisoner. His friend 
Croesus king of Lydia was informed of his cap- 
tivity, and he procured his release by threatening 
the people of Lampsacus with the severest dis- 
pleasure. He lived a few years after he had 
recovered his liberty. As he had no issue, he 
left his kingdom and his possessions to Stesagoras 
the son of Cimon, who was his brother by the 
same mother. The memory of Miltiades was 
greatly honoured by the Dolonci, and they regu- 
larly celebrated festivals and exhibited shows in 
commemoration of a man to whom they owed 

their greatness and preservation. The second 

Miltiades was the son of Cimon and brother of 
Stesagoras, and on the latter*s death he was sent 
by the Athenians with one ship to take posses- 
sion of the Chersonesus. At his arrival Miltiades 
appeared mournful, as if lamenting the recent 
death of his brother. The principal inhabitants 
of the country visited the new governor to con- 
dole with him ; but their confidence in his 
sincerity proved fatal to them. Miltiades seized 
their persons, and made himself absolute in 
Chersonesus ; and to strengthen himself he mar- 
ried Hegesipyle, the daughter of Olorus the king 
of the Thracians. His prosperity, however, was 
of short duration. In the third year of his 
government his dominions were threatened by 
an mvasion of the Scythian Nomades, whom 
Darius had some time before irritated by enter- 
ing their country. He fled before them, but as 
their hostilities were but momentary, he was 
soon restored to his kingdom. Three years after 
he left Chersonesus and set sail for Athens, 
where he was received with great applause. He 
was present at the celebrated battle of Marathon, 
where he persuaded the polemarch Callimachus 
to engage the^ enemy. He obtained an important 
victory [Vid. Marathon] over the more numerous 
forces of his adversaries ; but when he had 
demanded of his fellow-citizens an olive crown 
as the reward of his valour in the field of battle, 
he was not only refused, but severely repri- 
manded for presumption. The only reward, 
therefore, that he received for a victory which 
proved so beneficial to the interests of all 
Greece, was in itself simple and inconsiderable, 
though truly great in the opinion of that age. 
He was represented in the front of a picture 
among the rest of the commanders who fought 
at the battle of Marathon, and he seemed to 
exhort and animate his soldiers to fight with 
courage and intrepidity. Some time after Milti- 
ades was entrusted with a fleet of 70 ships, and 
ordered to punish those islands which had re- 
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voUed to tlie Persians. He was successful at 
fest, but a sudden report that the Persian fleet 
was coming to attack him, changed his opera- 
tions as he was besieging Paros. He raised the 
siege and returned to Athens, where he was 
accused of treason, and particularly of holding 
a correspondence with the enemy. The falsity 
of these accusations might have appeared, if 
Miltiades had been able to come into the assembly, 
A wound which he had received before Paros , 
detained him at home, and his enemies, especially j 
the great family of the Alcmaeonidae, taking ' 
advantage of his absence, became more eager in 
their accusations and louder in their clamours. 
He was condemned to death, but the rigour of the 
sentence was retracted on the recollection of his 
great services to the Athenians, and he was put 
into prison till he had paid a fine of 50 talents 
to the state. His inability to discharge so great 
a sum detained him in confinement, and soon 


of -A-sia Minor, near Colophon. Ovid. Md. 2, 

fab. 5. ^A Trojan, son of Theano and Amycus, 

: bom on the same night as Paris, with whom he 
; lived in great intimacj?. He followed the fortune 
! of Aeneas, and was killed by Mezentius. Virg. 
j Am. 20, V. 702. 

I Mimnermus, a Greek poet and musician of 
i Colophon in the age of ^lon. He chiefly ex- 
• celled in elegiac poetry, whence some ha\'e 
attributed the invention of it to him ; and, 
indeed, he was the poet who made elegy an 
amorous poem, instead of a mournful and 
melancholy tale. In the expression of love, 
Propertius prefem him to Homer, as this verse 
shows : 

Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero. 

In his old age Mim'nermus became enamoured 
! of a young girl called Nanno. Some few frag- 
j ments of his poetry remain, collected by Sto- 


after his wounds became incurable, and he died baeus. He is supposed by some to be the inventor 


about 489 years before the Christian era. His 
body was ransomed by his son Cimon, who was 
obliged to borrow and pay the 50 talents to give 
Ms father a decent buriM. The crimes of Mil- 
tiades were probably aggravated in the eyes of 
his countrymen when they remembered how he 
made himself absolute in Chersonesus ; and in 
condemning the barbarity of the Athenians, we 
must remember the jealousy wMch ever reigns 
among a free and independent people, and how 
watchful they are in defence of the natural rights 
wMch they see wrested from others by violence 
and oppression. Cornelius Nepos has written the 
life of Miltiades the son of Cimon; but his 
history is incongruous and not authentic ; and 
the author, by confounding the actions of the 
son of Cimon with those of the son of Cypselus, 
has made the whole dark and unintelligible. 
Greater reliance in reading the actions of both 
the Miltiades is to be placed on the narration of 
Herodotus, whose veracity is confirmed, and who 
was indisputably more informed and more 
capable of giving an account of the life and 
exploits of men who flourished in his age, and 
of whom he could see the living monuments. 
Herodotus was bom about six years after the 
famous battle of Marathon, and C. Nepos, as a 
writer of the Augustan age, flourished about 
450 years after the age of the father of Mstory. 
C. Nep. in Vita. — Herodot. 4, c. 137. 1. 6, c. 34, 
&c . — PluU in Ci?n. — Val. Max. 5, c. 3. — Justin. 
2. — Paus. An archon of Athens. 

Mllto, a favourite mistress of Cyrus the 
younger. Vid. Aspasia. 

Mil^us, a parasite at Rome, &c. Horat. 2, 

sat. 7. A bridge at Rome over the Tiber, now 

called Ponte di Molle. Cic. ad Ait, 13, ep. 33. — 
Sail. Cat. 45. — Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 47. 

Milyas, a country of Asia Minor, better known 
by the name of Lycia. Its inhabitants, called 
Milyades, and afterwards Solymi, were among the 
numerous nations which formed the army of 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. — Herodot.— -Cic. 
Verr. i, c. 38. 

Mimalldnes, the Bacchanals, who, when they 
celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, put horns on 
their heads. They are also called Mimallonides. 
and some derive their name from the mountain 
Mimas. Pers. i, v. 99. — Ovid. A, A. v, 541. — 
Stai. Theb. 4, v. 660. 

Mimas, a giant whom Jupiter destroyed by a 
thunderbolt. -Horn/. 3, od. 4. A high mountain 


of the pentameter verse, which others, however, 
attribute to Callinus or Archilochus. Strab. i 
«Sc 14. — Pans. 9, c. 29. — Diog. i. — Properi. i, el. 9, 
V. II. — Horat. i, ep. 6, v. 65. 

Minciiis, now Mincio, a river of Venetia, flow- 
ing from the lake Benacus, and falling into the 
Po. Virgil was bom on its banks. Virgil. Eel. 7, 
v. 13. G. 3, V. 15. Aen. 10, v. 206. 

Mind&rus, a commander of the Spartan fleet 
during the Peloponnesian war. He was defeated 
by the Athenians, and died 410 B.C. Plut. 

Mineides, the daughters of Minyas or Mineus, 
king of Orchomenus in Boeotia. They were three 
in number, Leuconoe, Leucippe, and Alcithoe. 
Ovid calls the first two Clyinene and Iris. They 
derided the orgies of Bacchus, for which impiety 
the god inspired them with an unconquerable 
desire of eating human flesh. They drew lots 
which of them should give up her son as food 
to the rest. The lot fell upon Leucippe, and she 
gave up her son Hippasus, who was instantly 
devoured by the three sisters. They were 
changed into bats. In commemoration of this 
bloody crime, it was usual among the Orcho- 
menians for the high priest, as soon as the sacri- 
fice was finished, to pursue, with a drawn sword, 
all the women who had first entered the temple, 
and even to kill the first he came up to. Ovid. 
Met. 4, fab. 12. — Plut. Quaest. Gr. 38. 

Minerva, the Greek Pallas Athene, the goddess 
of wisdom, war, and all the liberal arts, was pro- 
duced from Jupiter’s brain without a_ mother. 
The god, as it is reported, married Metis, whose 
superior prudence and sagacity above the rest 
of the gods, made him apprehend that the chil- 
dren of such a union would be of a more exalted 
nature, and more intelligent than their father. 
To prevent this, Jupiter devoured Metis in her 
pregnancy, and some time after, to relieve the 
pains which he suffered in his head, he ordered 
Vulcan to cleave it open. Minerva came all 
armed and grown up from her father’s brain, 
and immediately was admitted into the assembly 
of the gods, and made one of the most faithful 
counsellors of her father. The power of Minerva 
was great in heaven ; she could hurl the thunders 
of Jupiter, prolong the life of men, bestow the 
gift of prophecy, and, indeed, she was the only 
one of all the divinities whose authority and 
consequence were equal to those of Jupiter. The 
actions of Minerva are numerous, as well as the 
kindnesses by which she endeared herself to man- 
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kind. Her quarrel with Neptune concerning the 
right of giving a name to the capital of Cecropia 
deserves attention. The assembly of the gods 
settled the dispute by promising the preference 
to whichever of the two gave the most useful and 
necessary present to the inhabitants of the earth. 
Neptune, upon this, struck the ground with hrs 
trident, and immediately a horse issued from the 
earth. Mineri’a produced the olive, and obtained 
the victory by the unanimous voice of the gods, 
who observed that the oKve, as the emblem of 
peace, is far preferable to the horse, the symbol 
of war and bloodshed. The victorious deity 
called the capital Aihenae^ and became the 
tutelar goddess of the place. Minerva was always 
very jealous of her power, and the manner in 
which she punished the presumption of Arachne 
is well known. Vid. Arachne. The attempts of 
Vulcan to offer her violence, are strong marks of 
her virtue. Jupiter had sworn by the Styx to 
give to Vulcan, who had made him a complete 
suit of armour, whatever he desired. Vulcan 
demanded Minerva, and the father of the gods, 
who had permitted Minerva to live in perpetual 
celibacy, consented, but privately advised his 
daughter to make all the resistance she could to 
frustrate the attempts of her lover. The prayers 
and force of Vulcan proved ineffectual, and her 
chastity was not violated, though the god left 
on her body the marks of his passion, and, from 
the impurity which proceeded from this scuffle, 
and which Minerva threw down upon the earth, 
wrapped up in wool, was bom Erichthon, an un- 
common monster. Fid. Erichthonius. Minerva 
was the first who built a ship, and it was her 
zeal for navigation, and her care for the Argo- 
nauts, which placed the prophetic tree of Dodona 
behind the ship Argo, when going to Colchis. 
She was known among the ancients by many 
names. She was called Athena, Pallas [Vid. | 
Pallas], Parthenos, from her remaining in per- 
petual celibacy ; Tritonia, because worshipped 
near the lake Tritonis ; Glaucopis, from the 
blueness of her eyes ; Agorea, from her pre- 
siding over markets ; Hippia, because she first 
taught mankind how to manage the horse; 
Stratea and Area, from her martial character; 
Coryphagenes, because bom firom Jupiter's brain ; 
Sais, because worshipped at Sais, &c. -Some 
attributed to her the invention of the flute, whence 
she was sumamed Andon,Luscima, Musica,Salpiga, 
«&c. She, as it is reported, once amused herself 
in playing upon her favourite flute before Juno 
and Venus, but the goddesses ridiculed the dis- 
tortion of her face in blowing the instrument. 
Minerva, convinced of the justness of their 
remarks by looking at herself in a fountain near 
mount Ida, threw away the musical instrument, 
and denounced a melancholy death to him who 
found it. Marsyas was the miserable proof of 
the veracity of her expressions. The worship of 
Minerva was universally established; she had 
magnificent temples in Eg3rpt, Phoenicia, all 
parts of Greece, Italy, Gaul, and Sidly. Sais, 
Rhodes, and Athens particularly claimed her 
attention, and it is even said that Jupiter rained 
a shower of gold upon the island of Rhodes, 
which had paid so much veneration and such an 
early reverence to the divinity of his daughter. 
The festivals celebrated in her honour were 
solemn and magnificent. Vid. Panatbenaea. 
She was invoked by every artist, and particu- 


ing, and sculpture. It was the duty of almost 
every member of society to implore the assistance 
and patronage of a deity who presided over 
sense, taste, and reason. Hence the poets have 
had occasion to say. 


and 


Tu nihil invitd dices faciesve Minerva, 
Qui bene placarit Pallada, doctus erii. 


larly such as worked in wool, embroidery, paint- ' Liv 9, c. 30* 


Minerva was represented in different ways, ac- 
cording to the different characters in which she 
appeared. She generally appeared with a coun- 
tenance full more of masculine firmness and 
composure than of softness and grace. Most 
usually she was represented with a helmet on 
her head, with a large plume nodding in the 
air. In one hand she held a spear, and in the 
other a shield, with the d3dng head of Medusa 
upon it. Sometimes this Gorgon’s head was on 
her breastplate, with living serpents writhing 
roxmd it, as well as round her shield and helmet. 
In most of her statues she is represented as* 
sitting, and sometimes she holds in one hand a 
distaff, instead of a spear. "S^en she appeared 
as the goddess of the liberal arts she was arrayed 
in a robe which the ancients called peplus. 
Sometimes Minerva’s helmet was covered at the 
top with the figure of a cock, a bird which, on 
account of its great courage, is properly sacred 
to the goddess of war. Some of her statues 
represented her helmet with a sphinx in the 
middle, supported on either side by griffins. In 
some medals, a chariot drawn by four horses, 
or sometimes a dragon or a serpent, with wind- 
ing spires, appear at the top of her helmet. She 
was partial to the olive tree ; the owl and the 
cock were her favourite birds, and the dragon 
among reptiles was sacred to her. The functions, 
offices and actions of Minerva seem so numer- 
ous, that they undoubtedly originate in more 
than one person, Cicero speaks of five persons 
of this name : a Minerva, mother of Apollo • a 
daughter of the Nile, who was worshipped' at 
Sais, in Egypt; a third, bom from Jupiter’s 
brain ; a fourth, daughter of Jupiter and 
Coryphe ; and a fifth, daughter of Pallas, gener- 
ally represented with winged shoes. This last 
put her father to death because he attempted 
her virtue. Pans, i, 2, 3, 8cc.—Horat. i, od. 16. 

1. 3, 0^7. 4.— Ftrg. Aen. 2, &c.—Strab. 6, 9, & 
^3—PMost. Icon. 2.— Ovid. Fast. 3, &c. Met. 6. 
— Cic. de.Nat. D. 1, c. 15. 1. 3, c. 23,. &c*— ^ 
Apollod. 1, &c. — Pindar. Olymp. 7. — Lucan, g 
Y; 354- — Sophocl. Oedip. — Homer. II., &c. Od, 
Hymn, ad Pall.—Diod. 5^— Hesiod. Theog.-^ 
Aeschyl. tn Eutn. —Lucian. Dial. — Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 2. — Orpheus. Hymn. 31.— hQ. Smyrn. 14 
V. 448. — Apollon. I. — Hygin. fab. i63.—Stat[ 
Pheb. 2, V. 721. I, 7> &c. — Callim. in Cerer . — 
Aehan. F. H. 12. — C. Nep. in Paus. — Pint, in 
Lyc., &c. — Thucyd. i. — Herodot. 5. 

Minervae Castnim, a town of Calabria, now 

Castro. Promontorium, a cape at the most 

southern extremity of Campania. 

Mlnervalia, festivals at Rome in honour of 
Mmerva, celebrated in the months of March and 
June. During this solemnity scholars obtained 
some relaxation from their studious pursuits, and 
the present, which it was usual for them to offer 
to meir masters, was called Minerval, in honour 
of the goddess Minerva, who patronized literature. 
Varro de R. R. 3, c, 2.— Ovid. TrisL 3, v. S09. 
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Minio, now Mignone, a river of Etruria, faliiag 

into the Tyrrhenian sea. Virg, Aen, 10, v. 183. 

One of the favourites of Antiochus king of Syria. 
Miimaei, a people of Arabia, on the Red sea. 
Plin. 12, c. 14.. 

Minoa, a town of Sicily, built by 3 rOnos when 
he was pursuing Daedalus, and called also 

Heraclea. A town of Peloponnesus. ^A 

town of Crete. 

Minois, belonging to Minos. Crete is called 
Minoia regna, as being the legislator’s kingdom. 

Virg. Am. 6, v. 14. A patronymic of Ariadne. 

Ovid. Met. 8, v. 157. 

Minos, a king of Crete, son of Jupiter and 
Europa, who gave laws to his subjects, 1406 B.C., 
which still remained in full force in the age of the 
philosopher Plato. His justice and moderation 
procured him the appellation of the favourite of 
the gods, the confidant of Jupiter, the -wise legis- | 
lator, in every city of Greece ; and, according to 
the poets, he was rewarded for his equity, aiter 
death, with the office of supreme and absolute 
judge in the infernal regions. In this capacity, 
he is represented sitting in the middle of the 
shades and holding a sceptre in his hand. The 
dead plead their different causes before him, and 
the impartial judge shakes the fatal um, which 
is filled with the destinies of mankind. He 
married Ithona, by whom he had Lycastes, who 
was the father of Minos II. Homer. Od. 19, 
V. 178. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 432. — Apollod. 3, c. i. 
— Hygin. fab. 41. — Diod. 4. — Horat. i, od. 28. 
Minos n., was a son of Lycastes, the son of 
Minos I. king of Crete. He married Pasiphae 
the daughter of Sol and Perseis, and by her he 
had many children. He increased his paternal 
dominions by the conquest of the neighbouring 
islands, but he showed himself cruel in the war 
which he carried on against the Athenians, who 
had put to death his son Androgens. Vid. 
Androgeus. He took Megara by the treachery 
of ScyUa \yid. Scylla], and, not satisfied with a 
victory, he obliged the vanquished to bring him 
yearly to Crete seven chosen boys, and the same 
number of virg^, to be devoured by the Mino- 
taur. Vid. l^notaurus. This bloody tribute 
was at last abolished when Theseus had de- 
stroyed the monster. Vid. Theseus. When 
Daedalus, whose industry and invention had 
fabricated the labyrinth, and whose imprudence, 
in assisting Pasiphae in the gratification of her 
unnatural desires, had offended Minos, fled from 
the place of his confinement with wings [Vid. 
Daedalus], and arrived safe in Sicily, the incensed 
monarch pursued the offender, resolved to punish 
his infidelity. Cocalus king of Sicily, who had 
hospitably received Daedalus, entertained his 
royal guest with dissembled friendship ; and 
that he might not deliver to him a man whose 
ingenuity and abilities he so well knew, he put 
Minos to death. Some say that it was the 
daughters of Cocalus who put the king of Crete 
to death, by detaining him so long in a bath 
that he fainted, after which they suffocated him. 
Minos died about 35 years before the Trojan 
war. He was father of Androgeus, Glaucus, and 
Deucalion, and two daughters, Phaedra and 
Ariadne. Many authors have confounded the 
two monarchs of this name, the grandfather and 
the grandson, but Homer, Plutarch, and Dio- 
dorus prove plainly that they were two different 
persons ; and it is probable that Minos, like 
Pharaoh in Egypt, was the name of an office. 


not a person. Paus. in Ach. 4. — Plut. in Tkes.-^ 
Hygin. fab. 41. — Ovid. Met, 8, v, 141. — Dtod. 4. 
— Virg. Aen. 6, v. 21. — Plut. in Min. — Athen. 
— Place. 14. 

Min&tatmis, a edebrated monster, half a man 
and half a bull, according to this verse of Ovid, 

A. A. 2, V. 24, 

Semibovemqtte virum, semivirumque bovem. 

It was the fruit of Pasiphae’s amour with a bull. 
Minos refused to sacrifice a white bull to Neptune, 
an animal which he had received from the god 
for that purpose. This offended Neptune, and 
he made Pasiphae the wife of Minos enamoured 
of this fine bull, which had been refused to his 
altars. Daedalus prostituted his talents in being 
subservient to the queen’s unnatural desires, and, 
by his means, Pasiphae’s horrible passions were 
gratified, and the Minotaur came into the world. 
Minos confined in the lab5^th a monster which 
convinced the world of his wife’s lasciviousness 
and indecency, and reflected disgrace upon his 
family. The Minotaur usually devoured the 
chosen young men and maidens, whom the 
t3?raimy of Minos yearly extracted from the 
Athenians. Theseus delivered his country from 
this shameful tribute, when it had fallen to his 
lot to be sacrificed to the voracity of the Mino- 
taur, and, by means of Ariadne, the king’s 
daughter, he destroyed the monster, and made 
his escape from the windings of the labyrinth. 
The fabulous traditions of the Minotaur, and of 
the infamous commerce of Pasiphae with a 
favourite bull, have been often explained. Some 
suppose that Pasiphae was enamoured of one of 
her husband’s courtiers, called Taurus, and that 
Daedalus favoured the passion of the queen by 
suffering his house to become the retreat of the 
two lovers. Pasiphae, some time after, brought 
twins into the world, one of whom greatly re- 
sembled Minos, and the other Taurus. In the 
natural resemblance of their countenance with 
that of their supposed fathers originated their 
name, and consequently the fable of the Mino- 
taur. Oxfid. Met. 8 , fab. 2. — Hygin. fab. 40. — 
Plut. in Thes. — Palaephat. — Virg. Aen. 6 , v. 26. 
Minthe, a daughter of Cocytus, loved by Pluto. 
Proserpine discovered her husband’s amour, and 
changed his mistress into a herb, called by the 
same name, mint. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 729. 
Mintumae, a town of Campania, between 
Sinuessa and Formiae. It was in the marshes, 
in its neighbourhood, that Marius concealed him- 
self in the mud, to avoid the partisans of Sulla. 
The people condemned him to death, but when 
his voice alone had terrified the executioner, 
they showed themselves compassionate, and 
favoured his escape. Marica was worshipped 
there ; hence Maricae regna applied to the place. 
Strab. 2 . — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Liv. 8, c. 10. 1 , 10, c. 21. 
1 . 27, c. 38. — Patera. 2, c. 14. — Lucan. 2, v. 424. 
Minficia, a vestal virgin, accused of debauchery 
on account of the beauty and elegance of her 
dress. She was condemned to be buried alive 
because a female supported the false accusation, 

A.U.C. 418. Liv. 8, c. 15. A public way from 

Rome to Brundusium. Vid. Via. 

Mlnticius Augurinus, a Roman consul slain 

in a battle against the Samnites. A tribune 

of the people, who put Maelius to death when 
he aspired to the sovereignty of Rome. He was 
honoured with a brazen statue for causing the 
com to be sold at a reduced price to the people. 
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Liv. 4, c. i6. — Plin, iS, c. 3. ^Rufus, a master 

of horse to the dictator Fabius Maximus. His 
disobedience to the commands of the dictator 
was productive of an extension of his preroga- 
tive, and the master of the horse was declared 
equal in power to the dictator. Soon after this 
he fought with ill success against Hannibal, and 
was saved by the interference of Fabius ; which 
drcumstance had such an effect upon him, that 
he laid down his power at the feet of his deliverer, 
and swore that he would never act again but by 
his directions. He was killed at the battle of 

Cannae. Liv. — C. Nep. in Ann, A Roman 

consul who defended Coriolanus from the insults 

of the people, &c. Another, defeated by the 

Aequi, and disgraced by the dictator Cincin- 

natus. An officer under Caesar, in Gaul, who 

afterwards became one of the conspirators 

against his patron. Ccus. Bell. G. 6, c. 29. ^A 

tribune who warmly opposed the views of C. 

Gracchus. A Roman, chosen dictator, and 

obliged to lay down his office, because, during 
the time of his election, the sudden cry of a rat 

was heard. A Roman, one of the first who 

were chosen quaestors. ^Felix, an African 

lawyer, who flourished A.D. 207. He has written 
an elegant dialogue in defence of the Christian 
religion, called Octavius, from the principal 
si>eaker in it. This book w'as long attributed to 
Amobius, and even printed as an eighth book 
{Octavus), till Balduinus discovered the imposi- 
tion in his edition of Felix, 1560. 

Minyae, a name given to the inhabitants of 
Orchomenus in Boeotia, from Minyas king of the 
country. Orchomenos the son of Minyos gave 
his name to the capital of the country, and the 
inhabitants still retained their original appella- 
tion, in contradistinction to the Orchomenians 
of Arcadia. A colony of Orchomenians passed 
into Thessaly and settled in lolchos ; from which 
circumstance the i>eople of the place, and par- 
ticularly the Argonauts, were called Minyae. 
This name they received, according to the opinion 
of some, not because a number of Orchomenians 
had settled among them, but because the chief 
and noblest of them were descended from the 
daughters of Minyas. Part of the Orchomenians 
accompanied the sons of Codrus when they 
migrated to Ionia. The descendants of the 
Argonauts, as well as the Argonauts themselves, 
received the name of Minyae. They first in- 
habited Lemnos, where they had been bom from 
the Lenmian women, who had murdered their 
husbands. They were driven from Lemnos by 
the Pelasgi about 1160 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and came to settle in Laconia, from 
whence they passed into Calliste with a colony 
of Lacedaemonians. Hygin. fab. 14, — Paus. 9, 
c. 6. — Apollon. I Arg. — Herodot. 4, c. 145. 
Minyas, a king of Boeotia, son of Neptune 
and Tritogenia the daughter of Aeolus. Some 
make him the son of Neptune and Callirhoe, or 
of Chryses, Neptune’s son, and Chrysogenia the 
daughter of Halmus. He married Clytodora, 
by whom he had Presbon, Periclymenus, and 
Eteoclymenus. He was father of Orchomenos, 
Diochithondes, and Athamas, by a second mar- 
riage with Phanasora the daughter of Paon. 
According to Plutarch and Ovid, he had three 
daughters, called Leuconoe, Alcithoe, and Leu- 
cippe. They were changed into bats. Vid. 
Mineides. Paus. 9, c. 36. — Plut. Quaest. Graec. 
38. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. i & 468. 


Minj^ctis, a river of Thessaly, falling into the 
sea near Arene, called afterwards Orchomenus. 
Homer. II. ii. — Strab. 8 . 

Minyeides. Vid. Mineides. 

Minyia, a festival observed at Orchomenus, in 
honour of Minyas the king of the place. The 
Orchomenians were called Minyae, and the river 
upon whose banks their town was built, Mynos. 

A small island near Patmos. 

Minytus, one of Niobe’s sons. Apollod. 
Miraces, a eunuch of Parthia, &c. Place. 6, v, 690, 
Misenum, or Misenus. Vid. Misenus. 
Misenus, a son of Aeolus, who was piper to 
Hector. After Hector’s death he followed Aeneas 
to Italy, and was drowned on the coast of Cam- 
pania, because he had challenged one of the 
Tritons. Aeneas afterwards found his body on 
the sea-shore, and buried it on a promontory 
which bears his name, now Miseno. There was 
also a town of the same name on the promon- 
tory, at the west of the bay of Naples, and it had 
also a capacious harbour, where Augustus and 
some of the Roman emperors generally kept 
one of their fleets stationed. Virg. Aen. 3, 
v. 239. 1 . 6, V. 164 & 234. — Strab. 5. — Mela, iz, 
c. 4.— Liv. 24, c. 13. — Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 9. Ann. 
15, c. 51. 

Misitheus, a Roman celebrated for his virtues 
and his misfortunes. He was father-in-law of the 
emperor Gordian, whose counsels and actions he 
guided by his prudence and moderation. He was 
sacrificed to the ambition of Philip, a wicked 
senator who succeeded him as prefect of the 
praetorian guards. He died A.D. 243, and left 
all his possessions to be appropriated for the good 
of the public. 

Mithras, a god of Persia, supposed to be the 
sun. His worship was introduced at Rome, and 
the Romans raised him altars, on which was this 
inscription, Deo Soli Mithrae, or Soli Deo invicto 
Mithrae, He is generally represented as a young 
man, whose head is covered with a cap, after 
the manner of the Persians. He supports his 
knee upon a bull that lies on the ground, and 
one of whose horns he holds in one hand, while 
with the other he plimges a dagger into his neck. 
The cult spread rapidly in the Roman army 
during the second century and was favoured by 
the emperors up to the time of Constantine, 
being untU then a formidable rival to Chris- 
tianity. Both religions were of eastern origin 
and had a community basis, but the Mithras 
worship had two serious disadvantages : it 
excluded women, and its centre was a mythical, 
not a historical person. Stat. Theb. i, v. 720. — 
Curt. 4, c. 13. — Claudian. de ILaud. SHI. i. 
Mithracenses, a Persian who fled to Alexander 
after the murder of Darius by Bessus. Curt. 5. 
Mithrad&tes, a herdsman of Astyages, ordered 
to put young C5rrus to death. He refused, and 
educated him at home as his own son, &c. Hero» 
dot. — Justin. 

Mithrenes, a Persian who betrayed Sardes, 
&c. Curt. 3. 

Mithridates I., or more correctly, Mithra- 
dates, was the third king of Pontus. He was 
tributary to the crown of Persia, and his attempts 
to make himself independent proved fruitless. 
He was conquered in a battle, and obtained 
peace with difficulty. Xenophon calls him 
merely a governor of Cappadocia. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ariobarzanes, 363 B.C. Diod. — 
Xenoph. 
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Mltiiridates II., king of Poiitus, was grandson 
of Mithridates T. He made bfraself master of ; 
Poatus, which had been conquered by Alex- ! 
ander, and had been ceded to Antigonus at the 
general division of the Macedonian empire among 
the conqueror’s generals. He reigned about 
years, and died at the advanced age of 
S4 years, 302 B.C. He was succeeded by his 
son Mithridates III. Some say that Antigonus 
put him to death, because he favoured the cause 
of Cassander. Appian. Mith. — Diod. 
Mithridates III., was son of the preceding 
monarch. He enlarged his paternal possessions 
by the conquest of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, 
and died after a reign of 36 years. Flor. 
^thrldStes IV., succeeded his father Ario- 
barzanes, who was the son of Mithridates III. 
Mithridates V., succeeded his father Mithri- 
dates IV., and strengthened himself on his throne 
by an alliance with Antiochus the Great, whose 
daughter Laodice he married. He was succeeded 
by his son Phamaces. 

Mithridates VI., succeeded his father Phar- 
naces. He was the first of the kings of Pontus 
who made alliance with the Romans. He fur- 
nished them with a fleet in the third Punic war, 
and assisted them against Aristonicus, who had 
laid claim to the kingdom of Pergamum. This 
fideb'ty was rewarded ; he was called Euergaes, 
and received from the Roman people the pro- 
vince of Phrygia Major, and was called the 
friend and ally of Rome. He was murdered 
123 B.C. Appian, Mithr. — Justin, 37, &c. 
Mithrid&tes VII., sumamed Eupator and The 
Great, succeeded his father Mithridates VI., 
though at the age of only ii years. The begin- 
ning of his reign was marked by ambition, 
cruelty, and artifice. He murdered his own 
mother, who had been left by Ms father co- 
heiress of the kingdom, and he fortified his 
constitution by drinking antidotes against the 
poison with wMch his enemies at court attempted 
to destroy him. He early inured his body to 
hardship, and employed Mmself in many manly 
exercises, often remaining whole months in the 
country, and making the frozen snow and the 
earth the place of his repose. Naturally ambi- 
tious and cruel, he spared no pains to acquire for 
himself power and dominion. He murdered the 
two sons whom his sister Laodice had had by 
Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, and placed one 
of his own children, only eight years old, on the 
vacant throne. These violent proceedings 
alarmed Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who mar- 
ried Laodice the widow of Ariarathes. He 
suborned a youth to be king of Cappadocia, as 
the third son of Ariarathes, and Laodice was sent 
to Rome to impose upon the senate, and assure 
them that her third son was still alive, and that 
his pretensions to the kingdom of Cappadocia 
were just and well grounded. Mithridates used 
the same arms of dissimulation. He also sent 
to Rome Gordius, the governor of his son, who 
solemnly declared before the Roman people, 
that the youth who sat on the throne of Cappa- 
docia was the third son and lawful heir of 
Ariarathes, and that he was supported as such 
by Mithridates. This intricate affair displeased 
the Roman senate, and finally to settle the dis- 
pute between the two monarchs, the powerfM 
arbiters took away the kingdom of Cappadocia 
from Mithridates, and Paphlagonia from Nico- 
medes. These two kingdoms, being thus separ- 
N 


ated from their original possessois, were pre- 
sented with their freedom and independence ; 
but the Cappadocians refused It, and received 
Ariobarzanes for king. Such were the first seeds 
of enmity between Rome and the Idng of Pontus. 
Vid. Mithridaticum bellum. Mithridates never 
lost an oppKsrtunity by which he might lessen 
the influence of his adversaries ; and the more 
effectually to destroy their power in Asia, he 
ordered all the Romans that were in his dominions 
to be massacred. This was done in one night, 
and no less than 150,000, according to Plutarch, 
or 80,000 Romans, as Appian mentions, were 
made, at one blow, the victims of his cruelty. 
This universal massacre called aloud for revenge. 
Aquilius, and soon after Sulla, marched against 
Mithridates with a large army. The former was 
made prisoner, but SuHa obtained a victory over 
the king’s generals, and another decisive engage- 
ment rendered him master of all Greece, Mace- 
donia, Ionia, and Asia Minor, which bad sub- 
mitted to the victorious arms of the monarch 
of Pontus. This ill fortune was aggravated by 
the loss of about 200,000 men, who were killed 
in the several e:'-*%,ements that had been 
fought ; and Mitliridates, weakened by repeated 
iU success by sea and land, sued for ^ace from 
the conqueror, which he obtained on condition 
of defraying the expenses which the Romans had 
incurred by the war, and of remaining satisfied 
with the possessions wMch he had received 
from his ancestors. While these negotiations for 
peace were carried on, Mithridates was not un- 
mindful of Ms real interests. His poverty, and 
not Ms inclinations, obliged Mm to wish for 
peace. He immediately took the field, with an 
army of 140,000 infantry and 16,000 horse, wMch 
consisted of his own forces and those of his son- 
in-law Tigranes king of Armenia. With such a 
numerous anny, he soon made himself master of 
the Roman provinces in Asia; none dared to 
opp<Me his conquests, and the Romans, relying 
on his fidelity, had withdrawn the greater part 
of their armies from the country. The news of 
Ms warlike preparations was no sooner heard, 
than Lucullus the consul marched into Asia, and 
without delay blocked up the camp of Mithri- 
dates, who was then besieging Cyzicus. The 
Asiatic monarch escai>ed from him, and fled into 
the heart of his kingdom. Lucullus pumued him 
with the utmost celerity, and would have taken 
Mm prisoner after a battle, had not the avidity 
of his soldiers preferred the plundering of a mule 
loaded with gold, to the taking of a monarch 
who had exercised such cruelties against their 
countrymen, and shown Mmself so faithless to 
the most solemn engagements. After this escape, 
Mithridates was more careful about the safety 
of Ms person, and he even ordered Ms wives and 
sisters to destroy themselves, fearful of their 
falling into the enemy’s hands. The appoint- 
ment of Glabrio to the command of the Roman 
forces, instead of Lucullus, was favourable to 
Mithridates, and he recovered the greater part 
of Ms dominions. The sudden arrival of Pompey, 
however, soon put. an end to Ms victories. 
A battle, in the night, was fought near the 
Euphrates, in which the troops of Pontus 
laboured under every disadvantage. The en- 
gagement was by moonlight, and, as the moon 
then shone in the face of the enemy, the length- 
ened shadows of the arms of the Romans having 
induced Mithridates to believe that the two 
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armies were dose togetber, the arrows of his 
soldiers were darted from a great distance, and 
their efiorts rendered ineffectual. A uniyersd 
overthrow ensued, and Mithridates,^ bold in his 
misfortunes, rushed through the thick ranks of 
the enemy, at the head of 800 horsemen, 500^ of 
■whom perished in the attempt to follow him. 
He fled to Tigranes, but that monarch refused 
an asylum to his father-in-la-w, whom he had 
before supported \\ith all the collected forces of 
his kingdom. Mithridates found a safe retreat 
among the Scythians, and, though destitute of 
power, friends, and resources, yet he meditated 
the destruction of the Roman empire, by pene- 
trating into the heart of Italy by land. These 
wild projects -were rejected by his followers, and 
he sued for peace. It was denied to his ambas- 
sadors, and the victorious Pompey declared that, 
to obtain it, Mithridates must ask it in person. 
He scorned to trust himself into the hands of 
his enemy, and resolved to conquer or to die. 
His subjects refused to follow him any longer, 
and they revolted from him, and made his son 
Phamaces king. The son showed himself un- 
grateful to his father, and even, according to 
some •w'riters, ordered him to be put to death. 
This unnatural treatment broke the heart of 
Mithridates ; he obliged his wife to poison her- 
self, and attempted to do the same himself. It 
was in vain ; the frequent antidotes he had 
taken in the early part of his life strengthened 
his constitution against the poison, and, when 
this was unavailing, he attempted to stab him- 
self. The blow was not mortal; and a Gaul, 
who was then present, at bis own request, gave 
him the fatal stroke, about 63 years before the 
Christian era, in the 72nd year of his age. Such 
were the misfortunes, abilities, and miserable 
end of a man who supported himself so long 
against the power of Rome, and who, according 
to the declaration of the Roman authors, proved 
a more powerful and indefatigable adversary to 
the capital of Italy than the great Hannibal, 
and PjTThus, Perseus, or Antiochus. Mithri- 
dates has been commended for his eminent 
virtues, and censured for his vices. As a com- 
mander he deserves the most unbounded ap- 
plause, and it may create admiration to see him 
waging war with such success during so many 
years against the most powerful people on earth, 
led to the field by a Sulla, a Lucullus, and a 
Pompey. He was the greatest monarch that 
ever sat on a throne, according to the opinion of 
Cicero ; and, indeed, no better proof of his mili- 
tary character can be brought, than the mention 
of the great rejoicings which happened in the 
Roman armies and in the capital at the news of 
his death. No less than twelve days were 
appointed for public thanksgivings to the im- 
mortal gods, and Pompey, who had sent the first 
intelligence of his death to Rome, and ‘who had 
partly hastened his fall, was rewarded with the 
most -uncommon honours. Vid, Ampia lex. It 
is said that Mithridates conquered 24 nations, 
whose different languages he knew, and spoke 
with the same ease and fluency as his own. As 
a man of letters he also deserves attention. He 
was acquainted with the Greek language, and 
even -wrote in that tongue a treatise on botany. 
His skill in physic is well known, and even now 
there is a celebrated antidote which bears his 
name, and is called Mithridate. Superstition, as 
well as nature, had united to render him great ; 


and if we rely upon the authority of Justin, his 
birth was accompanied by the appearance of two 
large comets, which were seen for seventy days 
successively, and whose splendour eclipsed the 
mid-day sun, and covered the fourth part of the 
heavens. Justin, 37, c. i, &c. — Strdb. — Diod. 
14. — Flor. 3, c. 5, «S:c. — Plut. in Suit. Luc. Mar. 
& Pomp. — Val. Max. 4, c. 6, &c, — Dio. 30, &c. — 
Appian. Mithrid. — Plin. 2, c. 97. 1. 7, c. 24. 
1 . 25, c. 2. 1. 33, c. 3, &c. — -Cic. pro Man.f &c. — 
Paterc. 2, c. iS. — Eutrop. 5. — Joseph. 14. — Oros. 
6, &c. 

Mithridates, a king of Parthia, who took 

Demetrius prisoner. A man made king of 

Armenia by Tiberius. He was afterwards im- 
prisoned by Caligula, and set at liberty by 
Claudius. He was murdered by one of his 
nephews, and his family were involved in his 

ruin. Tacit. Ann. Another, king of Armenia. 

A king of Pergamum, who wannly em- 
braced the cause of J. Caesar, and was made 
king of Bosphorus by him. . Some supposed him 
to be the son of the great Mithridates by a 

concubine. He was murdered. A king of 

Iberia. Another of Commagene. K cele- 

brated king of Parthia, who enlarged his posses- 
sions by the conquest of some of the neighbour- 
ing countries. He examined -with a careful eye 
the constitution and political regulations of the 
nations he had conquered, and framed from 
them, for the service of his own subjects, a code 

of laws. Justin. — Orosius. Another, who 

murdered has father, and made himself master 

of the crown. A king of Pontus, put to death 

by order of Galba, &c. A man in the armies 

of Artaxerxes. He was rewarded by the monarch 
for having wounded Cyrus the younger; but, 
when he boasted that he had killed him, he was 

cruelly put to death. Plut. in Artax. A son 

of Ariobarzanes, who basely murdered Datames. 
C. Nep. in Dai. 

Mithridaticum bellum, begun 89 B.C., was 
one of the longest and most celebrated wars 
ever carried on by the Romans against a foreign 
power. The ambition of Mithridates, from whom 
it receives its name, may be called the cause and 
origin of it. His views upon the kingdom of 
Cappadocia, of which he was stripped by the 
Romans, first engaged him to take up arms 
against the republic. Three Roman officers, 
L. Cassius the proconsul, M. Aquilius, and Q. 
Oppius, opposed Mithridates with the troops of 
Bith3mia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Gallo- 
graecia. The army of these provinces, together 
with the Roman soldiers in Asia, amounted to 
70,000 men and 6000 horse. The forces of the 
king of Pontus were greatly superior to these ; 
he led 250,000 foot, 40,000 horse, and 130 armed 
chariots into the field of battle, under the com- 
mand of Neoptolemus and Archelaus. His fleet 
consisted of 400 ships of war, well manned and 
provisioned. In an engagement the king of 
Pontus obtained the victory, and dispersed the 
Roman forces in Asia. He became master of the 
greater part of Asia, and the Hellespont sub- 
mitted to his power. Two of the Roman generals 
were taken, and M. Aquilius, who was princi- 
pally entrusted with the conduct of the war, was 
carried about in Asia, and exposed to the ridi- 
cule and insults of the populace, and at last put 
to death by Mithridates, who ordered melted gold 
to be poured down his throat, as a slur upon the 
avidity of the Romans, The conqueror took 
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every possible advantage ; lie subdued all the 
islands of the Aegean sea, and, though Rhodes 
refused to submit to his power, yet all Greece was 
soon overrun by his general Archelaus, and made 
tributary to the kingdom of Pontus. Meanwhile 
the Romans, incensed against Mithridates on 
account of his perfidy, and of his cruelty in 
massacring 80,000 of their countrymen in one 
day all over Asia, appointed Sulla to march into 
the east. Sulla landed in Greece, where the 
inhabitants readily acknowledged his power ; but 
Athens shut her gates against the Roman com- 
mander, and Archelaus, who defended it, de- 
feated, with the greatest courage, all the efforts 
and operations of the enemy. This spirited 
defence was of short duration. Archelaus re- 
treated into Boeotia, where Sulla soon foUovired 
him . The two hostile armies drew up in a line 
of battle near Chaeronea, and the Romans 
obtained the victory, and of the almost innumer- 
able forces of the Asiatics, no more than 10,000 
escaped. Another battle in Thessaly, near 
Orchomenus, proved equally fatal to the king 
of Pontus. Dorylaus, one of his generals, was 
defeated, and he soon after sued for peace. 
Sulla listened to the terms of accommodation, 
as his presence at Rome had now become neces- 
sary to quell the commotions and cabals which 
his enemies had raised against him. He pledged 
himself to the king of Pontus to confirm him in 
the possession of his dominions, and to procure 
him the title of friend and ally of Rome ; and 
Mithridates consented to relinquish Asia and 
Paphlagonia, to deliver Cappadocia to Ario- 
barzanes, and Bithynia to Nicomedes, and to 
pay to the Romans 2000 talents to defray the 
expenses of the war, and to deliver into their 
hands 70 galleys, with all their rigging. Though 
Mithridates seemed to have re-established peace 
in his dominions, yet Fimbria, whose sentiments 
were contrary to those of Sulla, and who made 
himself master of the army of Asia by intrigue 
and oppression, kept him under continual alarms, 
and rendered the existence of his power pre- 
carious. Sulla, who had returned from Greece 
to ratify the treaty which had been made with 
Mithridates, rid the world of the tyrannical 
Fimbria ; and the king of Pontus, awed by the 
resolution and determined firmness of his adver- 
sary, agreed to the conditions, though with 
reluctance. The hostile preparations of Mithri- 
dates, which continued in the time of peace, 
became suspected by the Romans, and Murena, 
who was left as governor of Asia in Sulla’s 
absence, and who wished to make himself known 
by some conspicuous action, began hostilities by 
taking Comana and plundering the temple of 
Bellona. Mithridates did not oppose him, but he 
complained of this breach of peace before the 
Roman senate. Murena was publicly repri- 
manded ; but, as he did not cease from hostili- 
ties, it was easily understood that he acted by 
the private directions of the Roman people. The 
king upon this marched against him, and a battle 
was fought, in which both the adversaries 
claimed the victory. This was the last blow 
which the king of Pontus received in this war, 
which is called the second Mithridatic war, and 
which continued for about three years. Sulla 
at that time was made perpetual dictator at 
Rome, and he commanded Murena to retire from 
the kingdom of Mithridates. The death of Sulla 
changed the face of affairs ; the treaty of peace 


between the king of Pontus and the Romans, 
which had never been committed to writing, 
demanded frequent explanations, and Mithri- 
dates at last threw off the mask of friendship and 
declared war. Nicomedes, at his death, left his 
kingdom to the Romans, but Mithridates dis- 
puted their right to the possessions of the 
deceased monarch, and entered the field with 

120.000 men, besides a ffeet of 400 ships in his 
ports, 16,000 horsemen to follow Mm, and 100 
chariots armed with scythes. Lucuilus was ap- 
pointed over Asia, and entrusted with the care 
of the Mithridatic war. His valour and prudence 
showed Ms merit ; and Mithridates, in Ms vain 
attempts to take Cyzicus, lost no less than 

300.000 men. Success continually attended the 
Roman arms. The king of Pontus was defeated 
in several bloody engagements, and with diffi- 
culty saved his life, and retired to his son-in-law 
Tigranes king of Armenia. Lucuilus pursued 
him ; and, when his applications for the person 
of the fugitive monarch had been despised by 
Tigranes, he marched to the capital of Armenia, 
and terrified, by Ms sudden approach, the numer- 
ous forces of the enemy. A battle ensued. The 
Romans obtained an easy victory, and no less 
than 100,000 foot of the Armenians perished, 
and only five men of the Romans were killed. 
Tigranocerta, the rich capital of the country, fell 
into the conqueror’s hands. After such signal 
victories, Lucuilus had the mortification to see 
Ms own troops mutiny, and to be dispossessed 
of the command by the arrival of Pompey. The 
new general showed himself worthy to succeed 
Lucuilus. He defeated Mithridates, and ren- 
dered his affairs so desperate, that the monarch 
fied for safety into the country of the ScytMans ; 
where, for a wMle, he meditated the ruin of the 
Roman empire, and, with more wildness than 
prudence, secretly resolved to invade Italy by 
land, and march an army across the northern 
wilds of Asia and Europe to the Apennines. 
Not only the kingdom of Mithridates had fallen 
into the enemy’s hands, but also all the neigh- 
bouring kings and princes were subdued, and 
Pompey saw prostrate at his feet Tigranes him- 
self, that king of kings, who had lately treated 
the Romans with such contempt. Meantime, the 
wild projects of Mithridates terrified his subjects ; 
and they, fearing to accompany him in a march 
of above 2000 miles across a barren and unculti- 
vated country, revolted, and made Ms son king. 
The monarch, forsaken in his old age, even by 
his own children, put an end to his life [Vid. 
Mithridates VII.], and gave the Romans cause 
to rejoice, as the third Mithridatic war was 
ended by Ms fall, 63 B.C. Such were the unsuc- 
cessful struggles of Mithridates against the power 
of Rome. He was always full of resources, and 
the Romans had never a greater or more danger- 
ous war to sustain. The duration of the Mithri- 
datic war is not precisely known. According to 
Justin, Orosius, Florus, and Eutropius, it lasted 
40 years ; but the opinion of others, who fix its 
duration at 30 years, is far more credible ; and, 
indeed, by proper calculation, there elapsed no 
more than 26 years from the time that Mithri- 
dates first entered the field against the Roinans, 
till the time of his death. Appian. in Mithrid, — 
Justin. 37, &c. — Flor. 2, &c. — Liv. — Pint, in Luc., 
See.— Orosius. — Paterc. — Dion. 

Mithridatis, a daughter of Mithridates the 
Great. She was poisoned by her father. ' 
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MitlirolmrxaiiftS, a king of Armenia, &c. 

An officer sent by Tigranes against LncuUns. 

p|«f. ^Tbe father-in-law of Datames. 

Mitys, a man whose statue fell upon his mur- 
derer, and crushed him to death,_ &c. Aristct. 

de Pact 10. A river of Macedonia. 

Mizaei, a people of Elymais. 

Mnasaices, a Greek poet, who wrote epigrams. 
A then. — Sirab. , 

Mnasias, a historian of Phoenicia. 

Another of Colophon- A third of Patras, in 

Achaia, who flourished 141 B.C. 

Mnasldeat, a general of Thj’xnbro, &c. Diod. 58. 
Brfnaslliis, a youth who assist^ Chromis to 
tie the old Silenus, whom they found asleep in a 
cave. Some imagine that Virgil spoke of Varus 
under the name of Mnasilus. Virg. Ed. 6, v. 13. 
Mxtasippidas, a Lacedaemonian, who imposed 
upon the credulity of the jieople, &c. Polyaen. 

Miiasippus, a Lacedaemonian, sent with a 
fleet of 65 shij>s and 1500 men to Corcyra, where 
be was killed. Diod. 1 5. 

Mnasltheus, a friend of Aratus. 

Mnasan, a tyrant of Elatia, who gave 1200 
pieces of gold for 12 pictures of 12 gods to 
Asclepiodorus. PUn. 35, c. 16. 

Mxt^yTium, a place in Rhodes. Sirab. 14. 
Bremen, a surname given to Artaxerxes on 
account of his retentive memory. C. Nep. in 
JReg. A Rhodian. 

Mnemdsj^e, a daughter of Coelus and Terra, 
mother of the nine Muses by Jupiter, who 
assumed the form of a shepherd to enjoy her 
company- The word M nemo syne si^ifies 
memory, and therefore the poets have rightly 
called memory the mother of the Muses, because 
it is to that mental endowment that mankind 
are indebted for their progress in science. Ovid. 
Met. 6, fab. 4. — Pindar. Isth. 6 . — Hesiod. Theog. 

— ApoUod. 1, c. I, &c- A fountain of Boeotia, 

whose waters were generally drunk by those 
who consulted the oracle of Trophonius. Pans. 
9 , c. 39. 

Mnesarchus, a celebrated philosopher of 
Greece, pupil of Panaetius, &c. Cic. de Orat. 1, 

C. II. 

Mnesid&mus, an officer who conspired against 
the lieutenant of Demetrius. Polyaen. 5. 
MnesUaus, a son of Pollux and Phoebe. 
Apollod. 

Mnesim&che, a daughter of Dexamenus king 
of Olenus, courted by Eurytion, whom Hercules 
killed. Apollod. 2. 

Mnesimachus, a comic poet. 

Mnester, a freedman of Agrippina, who mur- 
dered himself at the death of his mistress. Tacit. 
Ann. 14, c. 9. 

Mnestheus, a Trojah, descended from Assa- 
racus. He was a competitor for the prize given 
to the best saib’ng vessel by Aeneas, at the 
funeral games of Anchises in Sicily, and became 
the progenitor of the family of the Memmii at 

Rome. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 116, &c. son of 

Peteus. Vid. Menestheus. A freedman of 

Aurelian, &c. Eutrop. 9. — Aur. Viet. 

Mnestia, a daughter of Danaus. Apollod, 
Mnestra, a mistress of Cimon. 

I^evls, a celebrated bull, sacred to the sun in 
the town of Heliopolis, He was worshipped with 
the same sujierstitious ceremonies as Apis, and, 
at his death, he received the most magnificent 
funeral. He was the emblem of Osiris. Diod. i. 
— Pint, de Isid, 


Moapheracss, the unde of Strabo’s mother, 
&c. Sirab. 12. 

Modestus, a Latin writer, who wrote a treatise 
de Vocabulis Rei Militaris addressed to the Em- 
peror Tacitus, about A.D. 275. 

Media, a rich widow at Rome. Juv. 3, v. 130. 
Moecia, one of the tribes at Rome. Liv. S, 
c. 17. 

Moenus, now Main, a river of Germany, which 
falls into the Rhine near Mainz. Tacit, de 
Germ. 28- 

Moeragfites, faiorum ducior, a surname of 
Jupiter. Pans. 5, c. 15. 

Moeris, a king of India, who fled at the ap- 
proach of Alexander. Curt. 9, c. 8. A 

steward of the shepherd Menalcas in VirgiTs 

Eel. 9. A king of Egypt, He was the last of 

the 300 kings from Menes to Sesostris, and 
reigned 68 years. Herodot. 2, c. 13. A cele- 

brated lake in Egypt, supposed to have been dug 
by the king of the same name. It is about 
220 miles in circumference, and intended as a 
reservoir for the superfluous waters during the 
inundation of the Nile. There were two pyramids 
in it, 600 feet high, half of which lay under the 
water, and the other appeared above the surface. 
Herodot. 2, c. 4, &c. — Mela, 1, c. 6. — Plin. 36, 
c. 12. 

Moedi, a people of Thrace, conquered by Philip 
of Macedonia. 

Moeon, a Sicilian, who poisoned Agathocles, &c. 
Moera, a dog- Vid. Mera. 

Moesia, a country of Europe, bounded on the 
south by the mountains of Dalmatia, north by 
mount Haemus, extending from the confluence 
of the Savus and the Danube to the shores of 
the Euxine. It was divided into Upper and 
Lower Moesia. Lower Moesia was on the borders 
of the Euxine, and contained that tract of 
country which received the name of Pontus from 
its vicinity to the sea, and which is now part 
of Bulgaria. Upper Moesia lies beyond the other, 
in the inland country, now called Serbia. Plin. 
3, c. 26. — Virg. G. 1, V. 102. 

Moleia, a festival in Arcadia, in commemora- 
tion of a battle in which Lyciugus obtained the 
victory. 

MoUon, a Trojan prince, who distinguished 
himself iu the defence of his county against the 
Greeks as the friend and companion of Thym- 
braeus. They were slain by Ul3rsses and Dio- 
medes. Homer. II. ii, v. 320, 

Moli5ne, the wife of Actor son of Phorbas. 
She became mother of Cteatus and Eurytus, 
who, from her, are called Molionides. Paus. 8 , 
c. 14. — Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

Molo, a philosopher of Rhodes, called also 
Apollonius. Some are of opinion that Apol- 
lonius and Molo are two different persons, who 
were both natives of Alabanda, and disciples of 
Menecles, of the same place. They both visited 
Rhodes, and there opened a school, but Molo 
flourished some time ^ter Apollonius. Molo had 
Cicero and J. Caesar among his pupils. Vid. 

Apollonius. Cic. de Orat. A prince of Syria, 

who revolted against Antiochus, and killed him- 
self when his rebellion was attended with ill 
success. 

Moloels, a river of Boeotia, near Plataea. 
Mdlorchus, an old shepherd near Cleonae, who 
received Hercules with great hospitality. The 
hero, to repay the kindness he received, destroyed 
the Nemean lion, which laid waste the neigh- 
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bouring country, and, tlierefore, the Nemean, 
games, instituted on this occasion, are to be 
understood by the words Ludus Molorchi. There 
were two festivals instituted in his honour, called 
Molorcheae. Martial, g, ep. 44. 1 . 14, ep, 44. — 
Apollod. 2, c. 5. — Virg. G. 3, v, ig. — SiaL Theb. 
4, V. 160. 

Mdlossi, a people of Epirus, who inhabitai 
that part of the country -which was called | 
Molossia or Molossis from king Molossus. This 
country had the bay of Ambracia on the south, 
and the country of the Perrhaebeans on the east, j 
The dogs of the place were famous, and received | 
the name of Molossi among the Romans. Do- 
dona was the capital of the country according I 
to some -writers. Others, however, reckon it as | 
the chief city of Thesprotia. Lucret. 5, v. 10, 62. 
— Lucan. 4, v. 440. — Strab. 7.—Liv. — Justin. 7, 
c. 6. — C. Nep. 2, c. 8. — Virg. G. 3, v. 495. — 
Horat. 2, sai. 6, v. 114. 

Mdlossia, or Molossis. Vid. Molossi. 
Molossus, a son of Pyrrhus and Andromache. 
He reigned in Epirus, after the death of Helenas, 
and part of his dominions received the name of 
Molossia from him. Paus. i, c. ii. A sur- 
name of Jupiter in Epirus, .Am Athenian 

general, &c. Id. in Thcs. ^The father of 

Merion of Crete. Vid. Molus. Homer. Od. 6. 
Molpadia, one of the Amazons, &c, Plut. 
Molpus, an author who -wrote a history of 
Lacedaemon. 

Molus, a Cretan, father of Meriones. Homer. 

Od. 6. A son of Deucalion. Another, son 

of Mars and Demonice. 

Molycrion, a town of Aetoha, between the 
Euenus and Naupactus. Paus. 5, c. 3. 
Momemphis, a to-wn of Egypt. Strab. 17. 
Momus, the god of pleasantry among the 
ancients, was son of Nox, according to Hesiod. 
He was continually employed in satirizing the 
gods, and whatever they did was freely turned 
to ridicule. He blamed Vulcan, because in the 
human form which he had made of <day, he had 
not placed a -window in his breast, by -which 
whatever was done or thought there might 
be easily brought to light. He censured the 
house which Minerva had made, because the 
goddess had not made it movable, by which 
means a bad neighbourhood might be avoided. 
In the bull which Neptune had produced, he ob- 
served that his blows might have been surer if 
his eyes had been placed near his horns. Venus 
herself was exposed to his satire ; and when the 
sneering god had found no fault in the body of 
the naked goddess, he observed, as she retired, 
that the noise of her feet was too loud, and 
greatly improper in the goddess of beauty. 
These illiberal reflections upon the gods were the 
cause that Momus was driven from heaven. He 
is generally represented raising a mask from his 
face, and holding a small figure in his hand. 
Hesiod, in Theog. — Lucian, in Herm. 

Mona, an island between Britain and Hibernia, 
anciently inhabited by a number of Druids. It 
is supposed by some to be the modem island of 
Anglesey, and by others, the island of Man. 
Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 18 & 29. 

Monaeses, a king of Parthia, who favoured 
the cause of M. Antony against Augustus. 

Horat. 3, od. 6, c. 9. A Parthian in the age of 

Mithridates, &c. 

Monda, a river between the Durius and Tagus, 
in Porxugal. Plin. 4, c. 22. 


Monesus, a general killed by Jason at Colchis, 
iac. 

Moneta, a surname of Juno among the Romans. 
She received it because she advised them to sacri- 
fice a pregnant sow- to Cybele, to avert an. earth- 
quake, Cic. de Div. r, c. 15. Lity £a5''S 17 , c. 28) 
that a temple was vowed to Juno "under this 
name, by the dictator Furius, when the Romans 
waged war against the Aurunci, and that the 
temple was raised to the goddess by the senate, 
on the spot where the house of Manlius Capitol- 
inus had formerly!- stood. Suidas, however, say^ 
that Juno was sumamed Moneta from assuring 
the Romans, when in the war against Pyrrhus 
they complained of want of pecuniary resources, 
that money could never fail to those who culti- 
vated justice. 

Monima, a beautiful woman of Miletus, whom 
Mithridates the Great married. When his 
affairs grew desperate, Mithridates ordered his 
wives to destroy themselves ; Monima attempted 
to strangle herself, but when her efforts were 
unavailing, she ordered one of her attendants to 
stab her. Phd. in Luc. 

Monimus, a philosopher of Syracuse. 
Monddus, a son of Prusias. He had one con- 
tinued bone instead of a row of teeth, whence 
his name. Plin. 7, c. 16. 

Monoecus, now Monaco, a town and port of 
Liguria, where Hercules had a temple ; whence 
he is called Monoecius, and the harbour Herculis 
Portus. Strab. 4. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 830. 
Monoleus, a lake of Ethiopia. 

Monophfige, sacrifices at .Regina. 

Monophilus, a eunuch of Mithridates. The 
king entrusted him -with the care of one of his 
daughters ; and the eunuch, when he saw the 
affairs of his master in a desperate situation, 
stabbed her, lest she should fall into the enemy’s 
hands. 

Mods Sacer, a mountain near Rome, where 
the Roman populace retired in a tumult, which 
was the cause of the election, of the tribunes. 
Mons Sevenis, a mountain near Rome. 
Montanus, a jjoet who wrote in hexameter and 

elegiac verses. Ovid, ex Pont. ^An orator 

under Vespasian. ^A favourite of Messalina. 

One of the senators whom Domitian con- 
sulted about boiling a turbot. Juv. 4. 
Monychus, a powerful giant, who could root 
up trees and hurl them like a javelin. He 
receives his name from his having the feet of a 
horse, as the word implies, Juv. i, v. ii. 
Monyma. Vid. Monima. 

Monymas, a servant of Corinth, who, not 
being permitted by his master to follow Diogenes 
the Cynic, pretended madness, and obtained his 
liberty. He became a great admirer of the philo- 
sopher, and also of Crates, and even wrote some- 
thing in the form of facetious stories. Diog. 
Laert. 

Mophis, an Indian prince conquered by Alex- 
ander. 

j Mopsium, a hill and town of Thessaly, between 
Tempe and Larissa. Liv. 42. 

Mopsopia, an ancient name of Athens, from 
Mopsus, one of its kings. From thence the 
epithet of Mopsopius is often applied to an 
Athenian. 

Mopsuestia, or Mopsos, a town of Cflicia 
near the sea. Cic. Pam. 3, c. 8. 

Mopsus, a celebrated prophet, son of Manto 
and Apollo, during the Trojan war. He was con- 
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suited by Ampbimaclius king of Colophon, who 
wished to know what success would attend his 
arms in a w’ar which he was going to undertake. 
He predicted the greatest calamities ; but 
Calchas, who had been a soothsayer of the 
Greeks during the Trojan war, promised the 
greatest successes. Amphimachus followed the 
opinion of Calchas, but the opinion of Mopsus 
was fully verified. This had such an efiect upon 
Calchas that he died soon after. His death is 
attributed by some to another mortification of 
the same nature. The two soothsayers, jealous 
of each other’s fame, came to a trial of their 
skill in divination. Calchas first asked his 
antagonist how many figs a neighbouring tree 
bore. “ Ten thousand except one,” replied 
Mopsus, ” and one single vessel can contain them 
all.” The figs were gathered, and his conjectures 
were true. Mopsus, now to try his adversary, 
asked him how many young ones a certain 
pregnant sow would bring forth. Calchas con- 
fessed his ignorance, and Mopsus immediately 
said that the sow would bring forth on the 
morrow ten young ones, of which only one 
would be a m^e, all black, and that the females 
would all be known by their white streaks. The 
morrow proved the veracity of his prediction, 
and Calchas died by excess of the grief which this 
defeat produced. Mopsus after death was 
ranked among the gods ; and had an oracle at 
Malia, celebrated for the true and decisive 
answers which it gave. Strab. 9. — Paus. 7, c. 3. 

— Ammian, 14, c. 8. — Plut. de Orac. Defect. A 

son of Ampyx and Chloris, born at Titaressa in 
Thessaly. He was the prophet and soothsayer 
of the Argonauts, and died on his return from 
Colchis by the bite of a serpent in Libya. Jason 
erected to him a monument on the sea-shore, 
where afterwards the Africans built him a temple 
where he gave oracles. He has often been con- 
founded with the son of Man to, as their profes- 
sions and their names were alike. Hygin. fab. 

14, 128, 173. — Strab. g. A shepherd of that 

name in Virg. Eel. 

Morgantium (or -la), a town of Sicily, near 
the mouth of the Simethus. Cic. in Ver. 3, c. 18. 
Morini, a people of Belgic Gaul, on the shores 
of the North sea. The shortest passage to 
Britain was from their territories. They were 
called exireftii hominum by the Romans, because 
situate on the extremities of Gaul. Their city, 
called Morinorum castellum, is now Mount Cassel^ 
in Artois; and Morinorum civitas is Terouanne, 
on the Lys. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 726. — Caes. Bell, 
G. 4, 21. 

Moritasgus, a king of the Senones on the arrival 
of Caesar in Gaul. Caes. Bell. G. 

Morius, a river of Boeotia. Plut. 

Morpheus, the son and minister of the god 
Somnus, who imitated naturally the grimaces, 
gestures, words, and manners of mankind. He 
is sometimes called the god of sleep. He is 
generally represented as a sleeping child of great 
corpulence, and with wings. He holds a vase in 
one hand, and in the other are some poppies. 
He is represented by Ovid as sent to inform by a 
dream and a vision the unhappy Alcyone of the 
fatfe of her husband Ceyx. Ovid. Met. ii, fab. 10. 
Mors, one of the infernal deities born of Night, 
without a father. She was worshipped by the 
ancients, particularly by the Lacedaemonians, 
with great solemnity, and represented not as an 
ctu ally existing power, but as an imaginary 


being. Euripides introduces her in one of his 
tragedies on the stage. The modems represent 
her as a skeleton armed with a scythe and a 
scimitar. 

Mortuum mare. Vid. Mare Mortuum. 
Morys, a Trojan killed by Meriones during the 
Trojan war. Homer. II. 13, &c. 

Mesa, a river of Belgic Gaul falling into the 
North sea, and now called the Maas or 
Meuse. The bridge over it, Mosaepons, is now 
supposed to be Maastricht. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 66. 
Moscha, now Muscat, a port of Arabia on the 
Red sea. 

Moschi, a people of Asia, at the west of the 
Caspian sea. Mela, 1, c. 2. 1 . 3, c. 5. — Lucan. 3, 
v. 270. 

Moschion, a name common to four different 
writers, whose compositions, character, and 
native place are unknown. Some fragments of 
their writings remain, some few verses and a 
treatise de morbis mulierum. 

Moschus, a Phoenician who wrote the history 

of his country in his own mother tongue. A 

philosopher of Sidon. He is supposed to be the 

founder of anatomical philosophy. Strab. A 

Greek Bucolic poet in the age of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. The sweetness and elegance of his 
eclogues, which are still extant, make the world 
regret the loss of poetical pieces in no way inferior 

to the productions of Theocritus. A Greek 

rhetorician of Pergamum in the age of Horace, 
defended by Torquatus against an accusation of 
having poisoned some of his friends. Horat. i, 
ep. 5, V. 9. 

Mosella, a river of Belgic Gaul falling into the 
Rhine at Coblentz, and now called the Moselle. 
Flor. 3, c. 10. — Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 53. 

Moses, a celebrated legislator and general 
among the Jews, well known in sacred history. 
He was born in Egypt 1571 B.C., and after he 
had performed his nairacles before Pharaoh, con- 
ducted the Israelites through the Red sea, and 
gave them laws and ordinances, during their pere- 
grination of forty years in the wilderness of 
Arabia. He died at the age of 120. His alleged 
writings, the first five books of the Old Testament, 
have been quoted and recommended by severM 
of the heathen authors, who have divested them- 
selves of their prejudices against a Hebrew, and 
extolled his learning and the effects of his 
wisdom. Longinus. — Diod. i. 

Mosychlus, a mountain of Lemnos. Nicand. 
Mosynaeci, a nation on the Euxine sea, in 
whose territories the 10,000 Greeks stayed on 
their return from Cunaxa. Xenopk. 

Mothone, a town of Magnesia, where Philip 
lost one of his eyes. Justin. 7, c. 6. The word 
is oftener spelt Methone. 

Motya, a town of Sicily, besieged and taken by 
Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse. 

MuciSnus. In A.D. 68, the Four Emperor 
year, Mucianus was governor of Syria. When 
his soldiers heard that the troops in Spain and 
on the Rhine frontier had made their com- 
manders emperor, they offered to support his 
claim. This he declined, and induced his sub- 
ordinate Vespasian to take his place. 

Mucius. Vid. Mutius. 

Mucrae, a village of Samnium. Jtal. 8, v. 565. 
Mulciber, a surname of Vulcan, from his 
occupation. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 5. Vid. Vulcanus. 
Muli^cha, a river of Africa, dividing Numidia 
from Mauritania. Plin. 5, c. 2. 
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Mulviiis pons, a bridge on tbe Flaminian way, ' they offered small cakes which they caEed 
about one mile distant from Rome. MarL 3, ' amphiphontes, because there were lighted torches 
tfp. 14. ! hung round when they were carried to the temple, 

Mummius (L,), a Roman consul sent against ! or because they were offered at the full moon, 
the Achaeans, whom he conquered, 147 B.C. at which time the solemnity was observed. It 
He destroyed Corinth, Thebes, and Chaicis, by : was particularly in honour of Diana, who is the 
order of the senate, and obtained the surname same as the moon, because it was full moon 
of Achaicus from his victories. He did not when Themistocles conquered the Persian fleet 
enrich himself with the spoils of the enemy, but , at Salamis. The port of Monychia was well 
returned home without any increase of fortune. ; fortified and of great consequence ; therefore the 
He was so unacquainted with the value of the Lacedaemonians, when paramount in Greece, 
paintings and works of the most celebrated always kept a regular garrison there. PliU . — 
artists of Greece, which were found in the OvuL Met. 2, v. 709. — Strab. 2. — Fans, i, c. i. 
plunder of Corinth, that he said to those who Murcia. Vid. Murtia. 

conveyed them to Rome, that if they lost them Murcus, an enemy of the triumvirate of J. 
or injured them, they should make othem in Caesar. — —Statius, a man who murdered Piso 
their stead. Patera, i, c. 13. — Strab. 8. — Plin. in Vesta’s temple in Nero’s reign. Tacit. Hist. 
34, c. 7. 1. 37, c. I. — Flor. 2, c. 6. — Pans. 5, i, c. 43. 

c. 24. ^Publius, a man commended by C. ! Murena, a celebrated Roman, left at the head 

Publicius for the versatility of his mind, and the * of the armies of the republic in Asia by Sulia. 

propriety of his manners. Cic. de Oral. 2. A ; He invaded the dominions of Mithridates with 

Latin poet. Macrobius, i, Satur. 10. ^M., a ! success, but soon after met with a defeat. He 

praetor. Cic. in Ver. Spurius, a brother of | was honoured with a triumph at his return to 

Achaicus before mentioned, distinguished as an Rome. He commanded one of the wrings of 
orator, and for his fondness for the Stoic philo- Sulla’s army at the battle against Archelaus 
sopby. Cic. ad Brut. 25. Ad Ait. 13, ep. 6. near Chaeronea. He was ably defended in an 

A lieutenant of Crassus defeated, «Scc. Plui. oration by Cicero, "when his character was 

in Crass. attacked and censured. Cic. pro Mur. — Appian. 

Munatius Plancus, a consul sent to the de Mitkrid. ^L. Licinius, a friend of Horace 

rebellious army of Germanicus. He was almost to whom the well-knowm ode, “ rectius vives. 
killed by the incensed soldiery, who suspected Licini ” is addressed. Murena did not heed the 
that it was through him that they had not all warning, and later was put to death for con- 
been pardoned and indemnified by a decree of spiring against Augustus. 

the senate. Calpumius rescued him from their Murgantia, a town of Samnium. Liv. 25, 
fury. An orator and disciple of Cicero. His c. 27- 

father, grandfather, and great-grandfather bore Murrhent^, a friend of Tumus, killed by 

the same name. He was with Caesar in Gaul, Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 12, v. 529. 

and was made consul with Brutus. He promised Mursa, now Essek, a towm in Hungary, where 

to favour the republican cause for some time, the Drave falls into the Danube. 

but he deserted again to Caesar. He was long Murtia, or Myrtia, a supposed surname of 

Antony’s favourite, but he left him at the battle Venus, because she presided over the myrtle. 

of Actium to conciliate the favours of Octavius. This gc^dess was the patroness of idleness and 

His services were great in the senate ; for, through cowardice. Varro de L. L. 4, c. 32. 

his influence and persuasion, that venerable body Mus, a Roman consul. Vid. Decius. 

flattered the conqueror of Antony with the appel- Musa, Antonius, a freedman and phjrsician of 

lation of Augustus. He was rewarded wdth the Augustus. He cured his imperial master of a 

office of censor. Plut. in Ant. Gratus, a dangerous (^sease imder which he laboured, by 

Roman knigbt who conspired with Piso against recommending to him the use of the cold bath. 
Nero. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 30. — Sueton. in Aug. He was greatly rewarded for this celebrated cure. 

23. ^A friend of Horace, ep. 3, v. 31. He was honoured with a brazen statue by the 

Munda, a small town of Hispania Baetica, Roman senate, which was placed near that of 
celebrated for a battle which was fought there Aesculapius, and Augustus permitted him to 
on March 17th, 45 B.C., between Caesar and the wear a golden ring, and to be exempted from all 
republican forces of Rome, under Labienus and taxes. He was not so successful in recommend- 
the sons of Pompey. Caesar obtained the vie- ing the use of the cold bath to Marcellus as he 
tory after an obstinate and bloody battle, and had been with Augustus, and his illustrious patient 
by this blow put an end to the Roman republic, died under bis care. The cold bath was for a 
Pompey lost 30,000 men, and Caesar only 1000, long time discontinued, till Charmis of Marseilles 
and 500 wounded. Sil. Ital. 3, v. 400. —Hirt. introduced it again, and convinced the world of 
Bell. Hisp. ay.— Lucan, i. its great benefits. Musa was brother of Eu- 

Munitus, a son of Laodice, tbe daughter of phorbus the physician of king Juba. Two small 
Priam by Acamas. He was entrusted to the care treatises, de herbd Botanied, and de iuendd 
of Aethra as soon as bom, and at the taking of Valetudine, are supposed to be the productions 

Troy he was made known to his father, who saved of his pen. ^A daughter of Nicomedes king of 

his life, and carried him' to Thrace, where he was Bith3niia. She attempted to recover her father’s 
killed by the bite of a serpent. Parthen. 10. kingdom from the Romans, but to no purpose, 
MunJ-chia (and -ae), a port of Attica, between though Caesar espoused her cause. Paterc. 2,— 
the Piraeus and the promontory of Sunium, Sueton. in Cues. 

called after king Munychus, who built there a Musae, certain goddesses who presided over 
temple to Diana, and in whose honour he insti- poetry, music, dancing, and all the liberal arts, 
tuted festivals called Munychia. The temple was They were daughters of Jupiter and Mnenmsyne, 
held so sacred that whatever criminals fled there and were nine in number : Cho, Euterpe, Thalia, 
for refuge were pardoned. During the festivals [ Melpomene, Terpsichore, Erato, Polyhymma, 
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CaBiojs®, ai*d Crajila. Sonie suppose that there 
were m aocient times only three Muses : Melete, 
Mceise, and Aoede ; ethers four: Telxiope, 
Aoede> Arche, and Melete. They were,^ according 
to others, daughters cf P:enis and Aiitiope, from 
which circumstance they are called Pierides, 
Tbe aame cf Pierides luight probably be derived 
from iBouat Pierus, wi:*'*re they were bom. They 
have been variouslv called € astaiides, Agamppides, 
Lehdkndes, Ajmd^s, Hehcmiades, &c., from the 
places where they were worshipped, or over 
which they presided. Apollo, who was the patron 
and the conclnctor of the Muses, has received the 
name of Musagdes, or leader of the Muses. The 
same surname was also given to Hercules. The 
palm tree, the laurel, and all the fountains of 
Plndiis, Helicon, Parnassus, &c., were sacred to 
ihe Muses. They were generally represented as 
young, beautiful, and modest virgins. They were 
fond of solitude, and commonly appeared in 
different attire, according to the arts and 
science over which they presided. Vid. Clio, 
Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, &c. Sometimes 
they were represented as dancing in a choras, to 
iatiinate the near and indissoluble connection 
which exists between the liberal arts and sciences. 
The Muses sometimes appear with wings, because 
by the assistance of wings they freed themselves 
from the violence of Pyrenaeus. Their contest 
with the daughters of Pienis is well known. Vid. 
Pierides. The worship of the Muses was uni- 
verbally established, particularly in the enlight- 
ened parts of Greece, Thessaly, and Italy. No 
sacrifices were ever offered to them, though no 
ever began a poem without a solemn invoca- 
tion to the goddesses who presided over verse. 
There were festivals instituted in their honour 
in several parts of Greece, especially among the 
Thespians, every fifth year. The Macedonians 
observed also a festival in honour of Jupiter and 
the Muses. It had been instituted by king 
Archelaus, and it was celebrated with stage 
plays, games, and different exhibitions, which 
continued nine days, according to the number 
of the Muses. Pltd. Erot. — Pollux. — Aeschin. in 
Tim. — Paus. 9, c, 29. — ApoUod. i, c. 3. — Cic. de 
Nat. D. 3, c. 21. — Hesiod. Theog. — Virg. Aen. — 
Ovid. Met. 4, V. 310, — Homer. Hymn. Mus . — 
Juv. 7. — D%od. I. — Martial. 4, ep. 14. 

Musaeus, an, ancient Greek poet, supposed to 
have been son or disciple of Linus or Orpheus, 
and to have lived about 1410 years before the 
Christian era. Virgil has paid great honour to 
his memory by placing him in the Elysian fields 
attended by a gr^eat multitude, and taller by the 
head than his followers. None of the poet’s 
comi)Ositions are extant. The elegant poem of 
the loves of Leander and Hero was written by a 
Musaeus, who flourished in the fifth century 
A.D., according to the more received opinion. 

Virg. Aen. 6, v. 677. — Diog. A .Latin poet, 

whose compositions were very obscene. Martial. 

12, ep. g6. A poet of Thebes who lived during 

the Trojan war. 

Musomus Rufus, a Stoic philosopher of 
Etruria in the reign of Vespasian. Tacit. Hist. 3, 
c. 81. 

MustSIa, a man greatly esteemed by Cicero. 

Ad Attic. 12. A gladiator. Cic. 

Muta, a goddess who presided over silence 
among the Romans. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 580. 

Muthullus, a river of Numidia. Sallust. Jug. 

4S. 


Mutia, a daughter of Q. Mutius Scaevoia, and 
1 sister of Metellus Ceier. She was Pomi«y’s third 
' wife. Her incontinent behaviour so disgusted her 
husband, that at his return from the Mithridatk 
war, he divorced her, though she had borne him 
I three chUdren. She afterwards married M. 

i Scaurus. Plut. in Pomp. A wife of Julius 

j Caesar, beloved by Clodius the tribune. Sueton. 

, in Ceus. 50. 

Mutia lex, the same as that which was enacted 
I by Liemius Crassus and Q. Mutius, A.U.C. 657. 

^ Vid. Licinia lex. 

Mutica, or Mutyce, a town of Sicily west of 
the cape Pachynus. Cic. in Ver. 3, c. 43. 

Mutilia, a woman intimate with Livia Augusta. 
Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 12. 

Mutlna, a Roman colony of Cisalpine Gaul, 
where M. Antony besieged D. Brutus in 43 B.C., 
the Bellum Muiinense. The senate sent the two 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa to raise the siege, but 
Pansa was killed in a battle, April 15th, and 
Hirtius was killed ten days later. Mutina is now- 
called Modena. Lucan, i, v. 41. 1 . 7, v. 872. — 
Sil. 8, V. 592. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 822.-^ic. Fam. 
10, ep. 14. Brut. ep. 5. 

Mutines, one of Hannibal’s generals, who w'as 
honoured with the freedom of Rome on deliver- 
ing up Agrigentum. Liv. 25, c. 41. I, 27, c. 5. 

Mutinus. V%d. Mutunus. 

Mutius, the father-in-law of C. Marius. A 

Roman who saved the life of young Marius by 
conveying him away from the pursuit of his 

enemies in a load of straw. A friend of 

Tiberius Gracchus, by whose means he was 

raised to the office of a tribune. C. Scaevoia, 

sumamed Cordus, became famous for his courage 
and intrepidity. When Porsenna king of Etruria 
had besieged Rome to reinstate Tarquin in all 
his rights and privileges, Mutius determined to 
deliver his country from so dangerous an enemy. 
He disguised himself in the habit of a Tuscan, 
and as he could fluently speak the language, he 
gained an easy introduction into the camp, and 
soon into the royal tent. Porsenna sat alone 
with his secretary when Mutius entered. The 
Roman rushed upon the secretary and stabbed 
him to the heart, mistaking him for his royal 
master- This occasioned a noise, and Mutius, 
unable to escape, was seized and brought before 
the king. He gave no answer to the inquiri^ 
of the courtiers, and only told them that he was 
a Roman ; and to give them a proof of his forti- 
tude, he laid his right hand on an altar of burning 
coals, and sternly looking at the king, and with- 
out uttering a groan, he boldly told him that 
300 young Romans like himself had conspired 
against his Iffe, and entered the camp in dis- 
guise, determined either to destroy him or perish 
in the attempt. This extraordinary confession 
astonished Porsenna ; he made peace with the 
Romans, and retired from their city. Mutius 
obtained the surname of Scaevoia, because he 
had lost the use of his right hand by Wming it 
in the presence of the Etrurian king. Plut. in 

Par. — Flor. i, c. 10.— Liv. 2, c. 12. Q- 

Scaevoia, a Roman consul. He obtained a vic- 
tory over the Dalmatians, and signalized himself 
greatly in the_Marsian war. He is highly com- 
mended by Cicero, whom he instructed in the 
study of civil law. Cic. — Plut. Another, ap- 

pointed proconsul of Asia, which he governed 
with so much popularity that he was generally 
proposed to others as a pattern of equity and 
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taoderation. Cicero speaks of iiim as eloquent, 
learned, and ingenious, equally eminent as an 
orator and as a lawyer. He was murder^ in the 
temple of Vesta, during the civil war of Marius 
and Sulla, 82 years before Christ. Plut. — Cic. 
Or(d. I, c. 48 . — Paterc. 2, c, 22. 

MutQxiiis, or Mutimis, a deity among the 
Romans, much the same as the Priapus of the 
Greeks. The Roman matrons, and partictilarly 
newly married women, disgraced themselves by the 
obscene ceremonies which custom obliged them 
to observe before the statue of this impure deitv. 
August de Civ. D. 4, c, 9. I. 6, c. g.—Lactani. i, 
c. 20. 

Mutnscae, a town of Umbria. Virg. Aen. 7, 
V. 711. 

Muzexis, a town of India, now Vizindruk. 
Plin. 6, c. 23. 

Myagms, or Myodcs, a divinity among the 
Egyptians, also called - 4 .chor. He was entreated 
by the inhabitants to protect them from flies and 
serpents. His worship passed into Greece and 
Italy. Plin. 10, c. 28. — Pans. 8, c. 26. 

M^c&le, a celebrated magician, who boasted 
that she could draw down the moon. from its 
orb. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 263. A city and pro- 

montory of Asia Minor opposite Samos, cele- 
brated for a battle which was fought there 
between the Greeks and Persians on September 
22nd, 479 B.C., the same day that Mardonius 
was defeated at Plataea. The Persians were 
about 100,000 men, that had just returned from 
the unsuccessful expedition of Xerxes in Greece. 
They had drawn their ships to the shore and 
fortified themselves, as if determined to support 
a siege. They sufiered the Greeks to disembark 
from their fleet without the least molestation, 
and were soon obliged to give way before the 
-cool and resolute intrepidity of an inferior num- 
ber of men. The Greeks obtained a complete 
victory, slaughtered some thousands of the 
•enemy, burned their camp, and sailed back to 
Samos with an immense booty, in which were 
seventy chests of money among other very 
valuable things. Herodot — Justin. 2, c. 14. — 

Diod. ^A woman^s name. Juv. 4, v. 141. 

Mycalessus, an inland town of Boeotia, where 
Ceres had a temple. Paus. 9, c. 19. 

Mj^cenae, a town of Argofis, in Pelofmnnesus, 
built by Perseus son of Danae. It was situate on 
a small river at the east of the Inachus, about 
fifty stadia from Argos, and received its name 
from Mycene, a nymph of Laconia, It was once 
the capital of a Mngdom, whose monarchs 
reigned in the foUowmg order : Acrisius, 1344 
B.C.; Perseus, Electryon, Maestor, and Sthene- 
lus, and Sthenelus alone for eight years ; Atreus 
and Thyestes, Agamemnon, Aegisthus, Orestes, 
Aepytus, who was dispossessed 1104 B.C. on 
the return of the Heraclidae, The town of 
Mycenae was taken and laid in ruins by the 
Aj^ves, 568 B.C. ,1, Its site was almost unlmown 
in Strabo’s time, although Pausanias visited it 
later; but in the nineteenth century it was 
excavated by Scbliemann, 1876. He discovered 
the enclosure of the Royal Graves, with the two 
stone lions, ten feet high, standing at the 
entrance, and since then many further dis- 
coveries, such as the Treasury of Atreus, have 
been made. Paus. 2, c. 16. — Sirab. 8. — Virg. 
Aen. 6, v. 839. — Mela, 2, c. 3. The word My~ 
^cenaeus is used for Agamemnon, as he was one 
-of the kings of Mycenae. 

N* 


Mycenis {-idis), a name applied to Ipfalgeiiia, 
as residing at Mycenae, Ovid. Met. 12, v. 34. 
Mycerimis, a son of Cheops king of Egypt. 
After the death of his father he reigned with 
great justice and moderation, but it was the 
gods’ will that Eg3rpt should suffer. A message 
came^from the oracle of Buto that Mycerinus for 
his kindness would die in six years.” Indignant 
at this, Mycerinus turned the daj^ into nights 
with feasting and music, and so doubled his 
allotted span. Herodot. 2, c. 129, 

Mydbema, a town of the Hellespont. Diod. 12. 
Mycithus, a servant of Anaxilaus tyrant of 
Rhegium. He was entrusted with the care of 
the kingdom, and of the children of the deceased 
prince, and he exercised his power with such 
fidelity and moderation, that he acquired the 
esteem of all the citizens, and at last restored 
the kingdom to his master’s children when come 
to years of maturity, and retired to peace and 
solitude with a small portion. He is called by 
some Micalus. Justin. 4, c. 2. 

Mycon, a celebrated painter, who with others 
assisted in making and perfecting the Painted 
Colonnade at Athens. He was the rival of 

Polygnotus. Plin. 33 & 35. A youth of 

Athens changed into a poppy by Ceres. 
MycSnos (or -e), one of the Cyclades between 
Delos and Icaria, which received its name from 
Myconus, an unknown person. It is about 
ihre« miles to the east of Delos, and is 36 miles 
in circumference. It remained long uninhabited 
on account of the frequent earthquakes to which 
it was subject. Some suppose that the giants 
whom Hercules killed were buried under that 
island, whence arose the proverb of everything 
is under Mycone, applied to those who treat of 
different subjects under one and the same title, 
as if none of the defeated giants had been buried 
under any other island or mountain about Mycone. 
Strabo observes, and his testimony is supported 
by that of modem travellers, that the inhabi- 
tants of Mycone became bald very early, even 
at the age of 20 or 25, from which circumstance 
they were called, by way of contempt, the bald 
heads of Mycone. Pliny say^ that the children 
of the place were always bom without hair. The 
island^ was poor, and the inhabitants very 
avaricious ; whence Archilochus reproached a 
certain Pericles, that he came to a feast like a 
Myconian, that is, without previous invitation. 
Virg. Aen. 3, v. 76. — Strah. 10. — Plin. ri, c. 37. 
1 . 12, c. 7. 1 . 14, c. I. — Aihen. 1. — Tkucyd. 3, 
c. 29. — Mela, 2, c. 7.— Ovid. Met. 7, v. 463. 

My don, one of the Trojan chiefs who defended 
Troy against the Greeks. He was killed by 
Antilochus. Homer. II. 5, v. 580. 

MyecphSris, a town in Egypt, on a small 
island near BubasUs. 

MySnus, a mountain of Aetolia. Pltd. de 
Flum. 

Mygdon, a brother of -A.mycus, killed in a war 

against Hercules. A brother of Hecuba. Vid. 

Mygdonus. 

Mygddnia, a small province of Macedonia, 
near Thrace, between the rivers Axius and Stry- 
mon. The inhabitants, called Mygdones, 
migrated into Asia, and settled near Troas, 
where the country received the name of their 
ancient habitation. Cybele was called Mygdonia, 
from the worship she received in Mygdonia in 
Phrygia. Horat. 2, od. 12, v. 22. 1 . 3, od. 16, 
v. 41. — Ovid. Met.. 6, v. 43. — — A small province 
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of Mesopotamia als3 bears tbe name of Mysdonia, 
and was probably peopled by a Macedonian 
colony. Flacc. 3, &x, — PHn. 4, c. 10. — Ovid. 
Heroid. 20. — Horai. 2, oi. 12. 

Mygddniis, or Mygdon, a brother of Hecuba, 
T¥iam’s wife, who reigned in part of Thrace. 
His son Coroebus was called Mygdonides, from 

him. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 341. — Homer. II. 3. A 

small river ruiming through Mesopotamia. 
Mylassa (-oram), a town of Caria. Liv. 38, 
c. 39- 

Mylfi, or Mylas, a small river in the east of 
Sicily, with a town of the same name. Liv. 24, 

c. 30* & 31. Sueion. Aug. 16. Also a town of 

Thessalv, now Mulazzo. Liv. 42, c. 54. 

Myles, a son of Lelex. 

Mylitta, a surname of Venus among the As- 
syrians, in whose temples all the women were 
obliged to prostitute themselves to strangers. 
HerodoL t , c. 131 & 199. — Strait. 16. 

Myndus, a maritime town of Caria near Hali- 
carnassus. Cic. Fam. 3, ep. 8. — Mela, 1, c. 16. — 
Flin. 5, c. 29. 

Mynes, a prince of Lyrmessus, who married 
Briseis. He was killed by Achilles, and his wife 
became the property of the conqueror. Homer. 

Jl. 3. 

Myniae. Vid. Minvae. 

Mydnia, a town of Phocis. Paus. 

Myonesns, a town and promontory of Ionia, 
novfJalanfh-iLiman. Liv. 37, c, 13 & 27. 

Myra, {-orum, or -ae), a town of Lycia, on a high 
hill, two miles from the sea. Plin. 5, c. 27. — 
Sirab. 14. 

Myrlandros, a town of Seleucia in Syria, on 
the bay of Issus, which is sometimes c^ed 
Sinus Myriandricus. Liv. 2, c. 108. 

Myrina, a maritime town of Aeolia, called also 
Sebastopolis, and now Sanderlik. Tacit. Ann. 2, 

c. 47. — Liv. 33, c. 30. — Strah. 13. A queen of 

the Amazons, &c. Dion. 4. ^A town of 

Lemnos, now Palio Castro. Plin. 4, c. 12. A 

town of Asia, destroyed by an earthquake in 

Trajan’s reign. The wife of Thoas king of 

Lemnos, hy whom she had Hipsipyle. 

Myrinus, a surname of Apollo, from Myrina in 
Aeolia, where he was worshipped. A gladi- 

ator. Mart. 12, c. 29. 

Myrioe, a town of Arcadia, called also Megalo- 
polis. 

Myrlaeae, or Apamea, a town of Bithynia, 
Plin. 5, c. 32. 

Myrmecides, an artist of Miletus, mentioned 
as making chariots so small that they could be 
covered by the wing of a fly. He also inscribed 
an elegiac distich on a grain of Indian sesamum. 
Cic. 4, Acad. — Aelian. V. H. r. 

Myrmidones, a people on the southern borders 
of Thessaly, who accompanied Achilles to the 
Trojan war. They received their name from 
Myrmidon, a son of Jupiter and Eurymedusa, 
who married one of the daughters of Aeolus son 
of Hellen. His son Actor married Aegina the 
daughter of the Asopus. He gave his name to 
his subjects, who dwelt near the river Peneus in 
Thessaly. According to some, the Myrmidons 
received their name from their having been 
originally ants, Vid. Aeacus. According to 
Strabo, they received it from their industry, 
because they imitated the diligence of the ants, 
and like them were indefatigable, and were con- 
tinually employed in cultivating the earth, 
Ovid. Met. 1, v. 654. — Sirab. — Hygin. fab. 52. 


Myron, a tjrant of Sic yon. A man of 

Priene, who wrote a history of Messenia. Paus. 

4, c. 6. A celebrated sculptor of Greece, 

l^culiarly happy in imitating nature. His statue 
of the Discobolus, a youth throwing the discus, 
is famous ; and he also made a cow so much 
resembling life, that even bulls were deceived 
and approached her as if alive, as is frequently 
mentioned by many epigrams in the Anthology. 
He flourished about 442 years before Christ. 
Ovid. Art. Am. 3, v. 319. — Paus. — Juv. 8.— 
Propert. 2, el. 41. 

Myronianus, a historian. Diog. 

Myronides, an Athenian general who in 458 
B.C. decisively defeated the Corinthians outside 
Megara. 

Myrrha, a daughter of Cinyras king of C3rpras. 
She became enamoured of her father, and intro- 
duced herself into his bed unknown. She had a 
son by him, called Adonis. When Cinyras was 
apprised of the incest he had committed, he 
attempted to stab his daughter, and Myrrha 
fled into Arabia, where she was changed into a 
tree called myrrh. Hygin. fab. 58 & 275. — Ovid. 
Met. 10, V. 298. — Plut. in Par. — Apollod. 3. 
Myrsilus, a son of Myrsus, the last of the 
Heraclidae who reigned in Lydia. He is also 
called Candaules. Vid. Candaules. 

Myrsus, the father of Candaules. Herodot. i, 

c. 7. A Greek historian in the age of Solon. 

Myrtflle, a courtesan of Rome, mistress of the 
poet Horace, i, od. 33. 

Myrtea, a surname of Venus. Vid. Murtia. 
Myrtilus, son of Mercury and Phaetusa, or 
Cleobule, or Clymene, was arm-bearer to Oeno- 
maus king of Pisa. He was so experienced in 
riding and in the management of horses, that he 
rendered those of Oenomaus the swiftest in all 
Greece. His infidelity proved at last fatal to 
him. Oenomaus had been informed by an oracle 
that his daughter Hippodamia’s husband would 
cause his death, and on that account he resolved 
to marry her only to him who should overcome 
him in a chariot race. This seemed totally impos- 
sible, and to render it more unlikely, Oenomaus 
declared that death would be the consequence 
of a defeat in the suitors. The charms of Hippo- 
damia were so CTeat, that many sacrificed their 
lives in the fruitless endeavour to obtain her hand. 
Pelops at last presented himself, undaunted at 
the fate of those who had gone before him, but 
before he entered the course he bribed Myxtilus, 
and assured him that he should share Hippo- 
damia’s favours if he returned victorious from 
the race. Myrtilus, who was enamoured of 
Hippodamia, removed the linch-pin from his 
master’s chariot, which broke in the course and 
caused his death. Pelops gained the victory, and 
married Hippodamia; and when Myrtilus had 
the audacity to claim the reward promised to his 
perfidy, Pelops threw him headlong into the sea, 
where he perished. This was the sin which was 
punished by all the calamities of the house of 
Pelops. The body of Myrtilus, according to 
some, was carried by the waves to the sea-shore, 
where he received an honourable burial, and as 
he was the son of Mercury, he was made a 
constellation. Diod. 4. — Hygin. fab. 84 & 224. — 
Paus. 8, c. 14. — Apollon, i. 

Myrtis, a Greek woman who distinguished her- 
self by her poetical talents. She flourished about 
500 B.C., and instructed the celebrated Corinna 
in the several rules of versification. Pindar 
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Mmself, as some report, was also one of her 
pupils. 

Myrtoum mare, a part of the Aegean sea 
which lies between Euboea, Attica, and Pelo- 
ponn^us, as fax as cape Slelea. It receives this 
name from Myrto, a woman ; or from Myrtos, 
a small island opposite to Carystos in Euboea ; 
or from Myrtilus the son of Mercury, who was 
drowned there. Paus. 8, c. 14. — Hygin. fab. 
84. — Plin. 4, c. II. 

Myrtuntium, a name given to that part of 
the sea which lies on the coast of Epirus, l^tween 
the bay of Ambracia and Leucas. 

Myrtusa, a mountain of Libya. CaUim. in 
Apollo. 

Mys (Myos), an artist famous in working and 
polishing silver. He beautifully represented the 
battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae, on a shield 
in the hand of Minerva’s statue made by Phidias. 
Paus. I, c. 28. — Martial. 8, ep. 34 & 51. 1. 14, 
ep. 93. — Propert. 3, el. 9, v. 14- 

Myscellus, or Miscellus, a native of Rhj^pae 
in Achaia, who founded Crotona in Italy accord- 
ing to an oracle, which told him to build a city 
where he formd rain with fine weather. The 
meaning of the oracle long perplexed him, till he 
found a beautiful woman all in tears in Italy, 
which circumstance he interpreted in his favour. 
According to some, Myscellus, who was the son 
of Hercules, went out of Argos without the per- 
mission of the magistrates, for which he was 
condemned to death. The judges had put each 
a black ball as a sign of condemnation, but 
Hercules changed them all and made them white, 
and had his son acquitted, upon which Myscellus 
left Greece and came to Italy, where He built 
Crotona. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 19. — Strab. 6 & 8. — 
Suidas. 

Mysia, a country of Asia Minor, generally 
divided into major and minor. Mjfsia minor was 
bounded on the north and west by the Propontis 
and Bithynia, and Pl^gia on the southern and 
eastern borders. Mysia major had Aeolia on the 
south, the Aegean on the west, and Phrygia on 
the north and east. Its chief cities were Cyzicus, 
Lampsacus, &c. The inhabitants were once very 
warlike, but they greatly degenerated ; and the 
words Mysorum uUimus were emphatically used 
to signify a person of no merit. The ancients 
generally hired them to attend their funerals as 
mourners, because they were naturally melan- 
choly and inclined to shed tears. They were 
once governed by monarchs- They are supposed 
to be descended from the Mysians of Europe, a 
nation which inhabited that part of Thrace 
which was situate between mount Haemus and 
the Danube. Strab. — Herodot. i, &c. — Cic. in 
Verr. — Place, 27. — Flor. 3, c. 5. — Appian. in 

Mithrid. A festival in honour of Ceres, sur- 

named Mysia from Mvsias, an Argive, who 
raised her a temple near Pallene in Achaia. 
The festival continued during seven days. 

Myson, a native of Sparta, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece. When Anacharsis con- 
sulted the oracle of Apollo, to know which was 
the wisest man in Greece, he received for answer, 
he who was now ploughing his fields. This was 
Myson. Diog. in Vit. 

Mystes, a favourite of the poet Valgius, whose 
early death was so lamented that Horace wrote 
an ode to allay the grief of his friend. Horat. 2, 
od. 9. , 

Mythecus, a sophist of Syracuse. He studied 


cookery, and when he thought himself suffi- 
ciently skilled in dressing meat, he went to 
Sparta, where he gained much practice, espe- 
cially among the younger citizens. He was soon 
after expelled the city by the magistrates, who 
observed that the aid of Mythecu? was unneces- 
sary, as h^mger was the best seasoning, 

IVfj^Iene, the capital city of the island of 
Lesbos, which receives its name from the daugh- 
ter of Macareus, a king of the country. It was 
greatly commended by the ancients for the 
stateliness of its buildings and the fruitfulness of 
its soil, but more particularly for the great men 
whom it produced. Pittacus, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Terpander, Theophanes, Hellenicus, &c., were 
all natives of this city. It was long a seat of 
learning, and, with Rhodes and Athens, it had 
the honour of having educated many of the great 
men of Rome and Greece. In the Peloponnesian 
war the Mytileneans suffered greatly for their 
revolt from* the power of Athens ; and in the 
Mithridatic wars they had the boldness to resist 
the Romans, and disdain the treaties which had 
been made between Mithridates and Sulla, Cic. 
de Leg. Ag. — Strab. 13. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Diod. 
3 & 12. — Paierc. 1, c. 4. — Horat. i, od. 7, &c. — 
Thucyd. 3, &c. — Plut. in Pomp., &c. 

Myos {Myuntis), a town of Ionia on the con- 
fines of Caria, founded by a Grecian colony. It 
is one of the 12 capital cities of Ionia, situate at 
the distance of about 30 stadia from the mouth of 
the Maeander. Artaxerxes king of Persia gave 
it to Themistocles to maintain him in meat. 
Magnesia was to support him in bread, and 
Lampsacus in wine. C. Nep. in Themist . — 
Strab. 14. — Herodot. 4, c. 142. — Diod. ii. 


N 

Nabataea, a country of Arabia, of which the 
capital was called Petra. The word is often 
applied to any of the eastern countries of the 
world by the poets, and seems to be derived from 
Nabath the son of Ishmael. Ovid. Met. i, v. 61. 

I. 5, V. 163. — Strab. 16. — Lucan. 4, v. 63. — Juv. 

II, v. 126. — Senec. in Her. Oet. 160, &c. 

Nabazanes, an officer of Darius III., at the 

battle of'Issus. He conspired with Bessus to 
murder his royal master, either to obtain the 
favour of Alexander or to seize the kingdom. 
He was pardoned by Alexander. Curt. 3, &c.— 
Diod. 17. 

Nabis, a celebrated tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
who in all acts of cruelty and oppression sur- 
passed a Phalaris or a Dionysius. His house was 
filled with flatterers and with spies, who were 
continually employed in watching the words and 
the actions of his subjects. When he had exer- 
cised every art in plundering the citizens of 
Sparta, he made a statue, which in resemblance 
was like his wife, and was clothed in the most 
magnificent apparel, and whenever anyone 
refused to deliver up his* riches, the tyrant led 
him to the statue, which immediately, by means 
of secret springs, seized him in its arms, and tor- 
mented him in the most excruciating manner 
with bearded points and prickles, hid under the 
clothes. To render his t3n:anny more popular, 
Nabis made an alliance with Flaminius the 
Roman general, and pursued with the most 
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inveterate enmity the war which he had under- 
taken against the Achaeans. He besieged 
Gythium and defeated PMIopoemen in a naval 
battle. His triumph was short ; the general of 
the Achaeans soon repaired his losses, and Nabis 
ivas defeated in an engagement, and treacher- 
ously mnrdered as be attempted to save his life 
by flight, 19a B.C., after a usurpation of 14 years. 
P<Qlyb. 13. — Justin. 30 & 31. — Plui. in Phil. — 

Paus. 7, c. 8. — F2ot. 2, c. 7- A priest of 

Jsipiter Ammon, killed in the second Punic war 
as he fought against the Romans. Sil. 15, v. 672. 

Nalwnassar, a king of Babylon, after the 
division of the Assyrian monarchy. From him 
the NubofMSsarean epoch received its name, 
Nacri campi, a place in Gallia Togata near 
Mutina. Liv. 41, c. 18. 

Nadagara. Vid. Nagara. 

Naenia, the goddess of funerals at Rome, whose 
temple was without the gates of the city. The 
songs which were sung at funerals were also 
called naeniae. They were generally filled with 
the praises of the deceased, but sometimes they 
were so unmeaning and improper that the word 
became proverbial to signify nonsense. Varro 
de Viid P. R. — Plant. A sin. 41, c. 1, v. 63. 
Kaevius, Cn., a Latin poet in the first Punic 
war. He was originally in the Roman armies, 
but afterwards he applied himself to study and 
wrote comedies, besides a poetical account of the 
first Punic war, in which he had served. His 
satirical disposition displeased the artistocrats, 
and especially the family of the Metelli, and he 
was imprisoned first and then driven from 
Rome. He passed the rest of his life in Utica, 
where he died, about 203 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Some fragments of his poetry remain, 
the best known being the epitaph, in Saturnian 
metre, which he composed for himself : 

immortdles mortal es si forei fas flere, 
flerent divae Camenae Naevium poetam. 

Uaqw postquam est Orci traditus thesanro 
obliii sunt Romai Icquier lingua Latina. 

Cic. Tusc. I, c. I, de Senect. — Horat. 2, ep. V 

c. 53- A tribune of the people at Rome, who 

accused Scipio Africanus of extortion. An 

augur in the reign of Tarquin. To convince the 
king and the Romans of his power as an augur, 
he cut a flint with a razor, and turned the ridicule 
of the populace into admiration. Tarquin re- 
warded his merit by erecting to him a statue in 
the comitium, which was still in being in the age 
of Augustus. The razor and flint were buried 
near it under an altar, and it was usual among 
the Romans to make witnesses in civil causes 
swear near it. The miraculous feat of cutting 
a flint with a razor, though believed by some 
writers, is treated as fabulous and improbable 
by Cicero, who himself had been an augur. 
Dionys. Hal. — Liv. i, c. 36. — Cic. de Divin. i, c. 
17. De N. D. 2, c. 3. 1. 3, c. 6. 

Nacvdlus, an infamous pimp in Domitiaa's 
reign. Juv. 9, v. i. 

Naharvali, a people of Germany. Tacit. 
Germ. 43. 

Niilides, or Naldes, certain inferior deities 
who presided over rivers, springs, wells, and foun- 
tains. The Naiades generally inhabited the 
country, and resorted to the woods or meadows 
near the stream over which they presided, 
whence the name. They are represented as 
young and beautiful virgins, often leaning upon 


an nm, from which flows a stream of water. 
Aegle was the fairest of the Naiads, according 
to \’irgil. They were held in great veneration 
among the ancients, and often sacrifices of gnats 
and Iambs were offered to them, with libations 
of wine, honey, and oil. Sometimes they re- 
ceived only offerings of milk, fruit, and flowers, 
Vid. Nymphae. Virg. Eel. — Ovid. Met. 14, 
V. 328. — Homer. Od. 13. 

Nais, one of the Oceanides, mother of Chiron 

or Glaucus by Magnes. ApoUod. 1, c. 9, A 

njunph, mother by BucoKon of Aegesus and 

Pedasus. Homer. II. 6. nymph in an island 

of the Red sea, who by her incantations turned 
to fishes all those who approached her residence, 
after she had admitted them to her embraces. 
She was herself changed into a fish by Apollo. 

Ovid. Met. 4, V. 49, &c. ^The word is us^ for 

water by TibuU. 3, 7. 

Naissus, or Nessus, now Nish, a town of 
Moesia, the birthplace of Constantine, ascribed 
by some to lU^ricum or Thrace. 

Nantuates, a people of Gaul near the Alps. 
Cues. Bell. G. 3, c. i. 

Napaeae, certain divinities among the ancients, 
who presided over the hills and woods of the 
country. Virg. G. 4, v. 535. 

Napata, a town of Ethiopia. 

NapMlus, a river of Peloponnesus, falling into 
the Alpheus. Paus. i. 

Nar, now Nera, a river of Umbria, whose 
waters, famous for their sulphurous properties, 
pass through the lake Velinus, and issuing from 
thence with great rapidit^r, fall into the Tiber. 
Ovid. Met. 14, v. 330. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 517. — 
Cic. ad Attic. 4, 15. — Tacit. Ann. i, c. 79. 

I. 3, c. 9. 

Narbo Martius, now Narbonne, a town of 
Gaul, founded by the consul Marcius, A.U.C. 
636. It became the capital of a large province 
of Gaul, which obtained the name of Gallia 
Narbonensis, Paterc. 1, c. 15. 1. 2, c. 8. — Plin. 3. 
Narbonensis Gallia, one of the four great 
divisions of ancient Gaul, was bounded by the 
Ali)s, the Pyrenean mountains, Aquitania, and 
the Mediterranean, and contained the modem 
provinces of Languedoc, Provence, Dauphind, 
and Savoy. 

Narcaeus, a son of Bacchus and Physcoa. 
Paus. 5, c. 15. 

Narcea, a surname of Minerva in Elis, from her 
temple there, erected by Narcaeus. 

Narcissus, a beautiful youth, son of Cephisus 
and the nymph Liriope, bom at Thespis in 
Boeotia. He saw his image reflected in a foim- 
tain, and became enamoured of it, thinking it to 
be the nymph of the place. His fruitless attempts 
to approach this beautiful object so provoked 
him, that he grew desperate and killed himself. 
His blood was changed into a flower, which still 
bears his name. The nymphs raised a funeral 
pile to bum his body, according to Ovid, but 
they found nothing but a beautiful flower. 
Pausanias say^s that Narcissus had a sister as 
beautiful as himself, of whom he became deeply 
enamoured. He often hunted in the woods in 
her company, but his pleasure was soon inter- 
rupted by her death ; and still to keep fresh 
her memory, he frequented the groves, where he 
had often attended her, or reposed himself on the 
brim of a fountain, where the sight of his own 
reflected image still awakened tender senti- 
ments. Paus. 9, c. 21, — Hygin, fab. 271. — Ovid. 
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BfeL 3, V. 346, &c. — Philostrat, 1. A freedman 

and secretary of Claudius, who abused his trust 
and the infirmities of his imperial master, and 
plundered the citi^ of Rome to enrich himself. 
Messalina, the emperor’s wife, endeavoured to 
remove him, but Narcissus sacrificed her to his 
avarice and resentment. Agrippina, who suc- 
ceeded in the place of Messalina," was more suc- 
cessful. Narcissus was banished by her intrigues', 
and compelled to kill himself, A.D. 54. Tacit , — , 

Sueton, A favourite of the emperor Nero, ! 

put to death by Galba. A wretch who ' 

strangled the emperor Commodus. ' 

Nar^ara, a town of Africa, where Hannibal 
and Scipio came to a parley. Liv. 30, c. 29. 
Narisci, a nation of Germany, in the Upper 
Palatinate. Tacit, de Germ. 42. ” 

Narnia, or Nama, anciently Nequinum, now 
Narni, a town of Umbria, washed by the river 
Nar, from which it received its name. In its 
neighbourhood are still visible the remains of an 
aqueduct and of a bridge, erected by Augustus. 
Liv. 10, c. 9. 

Naro, now Narenia^ a river of Dalmatia, falling 
into the Adriatic, and having the town of 
Narona, now called Narema, on its banks, a 
little above the mouth. 

Narses, a king of Persia, A.D. 294, defeated by 

Galerius, after a reign of seven years. ^A 

eunuch in the court of Justinian who' lived to be 
95. In the great riot Nika at Constantinople he 
saved Justinian by bribing the leaders of the 
blue faction, and in his old age, after the death 
of Belisarius, he took command of the Byzantine 
armies in Italy, defeated Totila in A.D. 552, and 

destroyed the Gothic empire. A Persian 

general, &c. 

Nartheds, a small island near Samos. 

Naryda, Narydum, or Naryx, a town of 
Magna Graecia, built by a colony of Uocrians 
after the fall of Troy. The place in Greece from 
which they came bore the same name, and was 
the country of Ajax Oileus. The word Nary dan 
is more universally understood as applying to 
the Italian colony, near which pines and other 
trees grew in abundance. FtVg. G. 2, v. 438. 
Aen. 3, V- 399- — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 705. 
Nas&m5nes, a savage people of Lib3ra near 
the Syrtes, who generally lived upon plunder. 
Curt. 4, c. 7. — Lucan. 9, v. 439. — Herodot. 2, 
c. 165. — Sil. It. 2, V. 116. 1 . IX, V. 180. 

Nasdo, or Natio, a goddess at Rome who 
presided over the birth of children. She had a 
temple at Ardea. Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 18.^ 
Nasica, the surname of one of the Scipios. 
Nasica was the first who invented the measuring 
of time by water, 159 B.C., about 134 years 
after the introduction of sundials at Rome. 
Vid. Scipio. An avaricious fellow who mar- 

ried his daughter to Coranus, a man as mean as 
himself, that he might not only not repay the 
money he had borrowed, but moreover become 
his creditor’s heir. Coranus, understanding his 
meaning, purposely alienated his property from 
him and his daughter, and exposed him to ridi- 
cule. Horat. 2, sat, 5 j v. 64, &c. 

NasidiSniis, a Roman knight, whose luxury, 
arrogance, and ostentation, exhibited at an 
entertainment which he gave to Maecenas, were 
ridiculed by Horace, 2 sat. 8. 

Nasidius (L.), a man sent by Pompey to assist 
the people of Massilia. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, he followed the interests of Pompey’s 


children, and aftenvards revolted to Antony. 
Appian. 

Naso, one of the murderers of J. Caesar. * 

One of Ovid’s names. Vtd. Ovidius. 

Nassus, or Nasos, a town of Acarnania, near 

the mouth of the Achelous. Liv. 26, c. 24. 

Also a part of the town of Syracuse. 

Nasoa, a general of the Suevi, w'hen Caesar 
was in Gaul. 

Natalis, Antonlus, a Roman knight who con- 
spired against Nero with Piso. He was pardoned 
for discovering the conspiracy, &c. Tacit. Ann. 
15, c. 50. 

Natiso, now Xaiisone, a river rising in the Alps, 
and falling into the Adriatic east of Aquileia. 
Plin. 3, c. 18. 

Natta, a man whose manner of living was so 
mean that Ms name became almost proverbial 
at Rome. Horat. x, ad. 6, v. 224. 

Naubdlus, a charioteer of Laius king of Thebes. 

^A Phocean, father of Iphitus. The sons of 

IpMtus were called Nanbolides, from their grand- 
father. A son of Lemus, one of the .Argo- 

nauts. 

Nancies, a general of the mercenary troops of 
Lacedaemon against Thebes, &c. 

Naucrates, a Greek poet, who was employed 
by Artemisia to write a panegyric upon Mausolus. 

^Another poet. Aiken. 9. An orator who 

endeavoured to alienate the cities of Lycia from 
the interest of Brutus. 

Naucratis, a city of Egypt on the left side of 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile. It was cele- 
brated for its commerce, and no ship was per- 
mitted to land at any other place, but was obliged 
to sail directly to the city, there to deposit its 
cargo. It gave birth to Athenaeus. The inhabi- 
tants were called Naucratitae, or N aucraiioiae. 
Herodot. 2, c. 97 & 179. — Plin, 5, c. 9. 
Nauldchns, a maritime town of Sicily near 

Pelorum. A. town of Thrace on the Euxine 

sea. Plin. 4, c. ii. A promontory of the 

island of Imbros. A town of the Locri. Plin. 

4. c. 3. 

Naupactus, or Nanpactiim, a city of AetoUa, 
at the mouth of the Euenus, now called Lepanto. 
It is so called because it was there that the 
HeracHdae built the first ship, wMch carried them 
to Peloponnesus. It first belonged to the Ozolian 
Locrians, and afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Athenians, who gave it to the Messenians, who 
had been driven from Peloponnesus by the Lace- 
daemonians. It became the property of the 
Lacedaemonians, after the battle of Aegospotami, 
and it was restored to the Locri. Philip_ of Mace- 
donia afterwards took it, and gave it to the 
Aetolians, from which circumstance it has gener- 
ally been called one of the cMef cities of their 
country. Strab. 4. — Paus. 4, c. 25. — Mela, 2, 
c. s.—Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 43. 

NaupUa, a maritime city of Peloponnesus, the 
naval station of the Argives. The famous foun- 
tain Canatbos was in its neighbourhood. Paus. 
2, c. 38. — Strab. 8. 

Nauplifides, a patronymic of Palamedes son 
of Nauplius. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 39. 

Nauplius, a son of Neptune and Amymone, 
king of Euboea, He was father of the celebrated 
Palamedes, who was so unjustly sacrificed to the 
artifice and resentment of Ulysses by the Greeks 
during the Trojan war. The death of Palamedes 
highly irritated Nauplius, and to avenge the 
injustice of the Grecian princes, he attempted 
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to debaucls their wives and ruin their character. 
When the Greeks returned from the Trojan war, 
Nauplius saw them with pleasure distressed in a 
storm on the coasts of Euboea, and to make their 
disaster still more universal, he lighted fires on 
such plac^ as were surrounded with the m^t 
dangerous rocks, that the fleet might be ship- 
wrecked upon the coast. This succeeded, but 
Nauplius w’as so disappointed when he saw Ulysses 
and Diomedes escape from the general calamity 

ihat he threw himself into the sea. A native 

of Argos, who went to Colchis with Jason. He 
was son of Neptune and Amymone, and was 
remarkable for his knowledge of sea affaire and 
of astronomy. He built the town of Nauplia, and 
sold Auge daughter of Aleus to king Teuthras, to 
withdraw her from her father’s resentment. 
Orph, Argon. — Apollcd. 2, c. 7. — Apollon, i, &c. 
— Place. I & 5. — Sirab. 8.— Paws. 4, c. 35. — 
Hy gin. fab. 116. _ 

Nauportus, a town of Pannonia on a nver of 
the same name, now called Ober. or Upper, Lai- 
bach. Veil. Pai. 2, c. Jio.—Plin. 3, c. 18.— 
Tacit. Ann. i, c. 20. ^ « 

Naura, a country of Scythia in Asia. Curt. 8. 
Of India within the Ganges. Arrian. 

Nausicaa, a daughter of Alcinous king of the 
Phaeacians. She met Ulj^ses shipwrecked on her 
father’s coasts, and it w’as to her humanity that 
he owed the kind reception which he experienced 
from the king. She married, according to Aris- 
totle and Dictys, Telemachus the son of Uli^sses, 
by whom she had a son called Perseptolis or 
Ptoliporthus. Homer. Od. 6. — Paus. 5, c. 19. — 
Hygin. fab. 126. 

Nausicles, an Athenian, sent to assist the 
Phocians with 5000 foot. 

NausimSnes, an Athenian, whose wife lost her 
voice from the alarm she received in seeing her 
son guilty of incest. 

Nausithoe, one of the Nereides. 

Nausithous, a king of the Phaeacians, father 
of Alcinous. He was son of Neptune and 
Periboea. Hesiod makes him son of Ulysses and 
Calypso. Hesiod. Theog. i, v. 16.—; — The pilot 
of the vessel which carried Theseus into Crete. 

Naustathmus, a port of Phocaea in Ionia. 

Liv. 37, c. 31. Also a part of Cyrenaica, now 

Bondjiria. Sir ah. 17. 

Nautes, a Trojan soothsayer, who comforted 
Aeneas when his fleet had been burnt in Sicily. 
Virg. Aen. 5, v. 704. He was the progenitor of 
the Nautii at Rome, a family to whom the 
Palladium of Troy was, in consequence of the 
service of their ancestors, entrusted. Virg. Aen. 
5, V. 794* 

Nava, now Nape, a river of Germany, falling 
into the Rhine at Bingen, below Mainz. Tacit. 
Hist. 4, c. 70. 

Navius Actius, a famous augur. Vtd. Naevius. 

Naxos, now Naxia, a celebrated island in the 
Aegean sea, the largest and most fertile of all the 
Cyclades, about 105 miles in circumference and 
30 broad. It was formerly called StrongyU, Dia, 
Dionysius, and Callipolis, and received the name 
of Naxos from Naxus, who was at the head of a 
Carian colony which settled in the island. 
Naxos abounds with all sorts of fruits, and its 
wines are still in the same repute as formerly. 
The Naxians were anciently governed by kings, 
but they afterwards exchanged this form of 
government for a republic, and enjoyed their 
liberty till the age of Pisistratus, who appointed 


a tyrant over them. They were reduced^ by the 
Persians; but in the expedition of Darius and 
Xerxes against Greece, they revolted and fought 
on the side of the Greeks. During the Pelopon- 
nesian war they supported the interest of Athens. 
Bacchus was the chief deity of the island. _ The 
capital was also called Naxos ; and near it, on 
September 20th, 377 B.C., the Lacedaemonians 
were defeated by Chabrias. Thucyd. i, &c. — 
HerodoL—Diod. 5, &c.—Ovid. Met. 3, v. 636.— 
Virg. Aen, 3, v. 125. — Paus. 6 , c. 16. — Pindar. 

An ancient town on the eastern side ^ of 

Sicily, founded 759 years before the Christian 
era. 'There was also another town at the distance 
of five miles from Naxos, which bore the same 
name, and was often called, by contradistinction, 

Taurominium. Plin. 3. — Diod. 13. A town 

of Crete, noted for hones. Plin. 36, c. 7- or 

Naxus, a Carian who gave his name to the 
greatest of the Cyclades. 

Naziamzus, a town of Cappadocia where the St. 
Gregory was bom who hence is called Nazian- 
zenus. , , ^ 

Nea, or Nova insula, a small island between 
Lemnos and the Hellespont, which rose out of 
the sea during an earthquake. Plin. 2, c. 87. 

Neaera, a nymph, mother of Phaethusa and 

Lampetie by the Sun. Homer. Od. 12. A 

woman mentioned in Virgil’s Eel. 3. A 

mistress of the poet Tibullus. A favourite of 

Horace. A daughter of Pereus, who married 

Aleus, by whom she had Cepheus, Lycurgus, and 
Auge, who was ravished by Hercules. ApoUod. 

3^ c. g.—Paus. 8, c. 4. ^The wife of Autolycus. 

Pans. A daughter of Niobe and Amphion. 

^Thc wife of Strymon. ApoUod. 

Neaethus, now Neto, a river of Magna Graecia 
near Crotona. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 51. 

Nealces, a friend of Turnus in his wax against 
Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 753- 

Nealices, a painter, amongst whose capital 
pieces are mentioned a painting of Venus, a sea- 
fight between the Persians and Egyiitians, and 
an ass drinking on the shore, with a crocodile 
preparing to attack it. 

Neandros (or -ia), a town of Troas. Plin. 5, 
^ 30. 

Neanthes, an orator and historian of Cyzicus, 
who flourished 257 B.C. 

Neapolis, a city of Campania, anciently called 
Parthenope, and now knovra by the name of 
Naples, rising like an amphitheatre at the back 
of a beautiful bay 30 miles in circumference. As 
the chief town of that part of Italy, it is now in- 
habited by nearly a million souls, who exhibit 
che opposite marks of extravagant magnificence 
and extreme poverty. Augustus called it 

Neapolis. Sueion. in Aug. 98. A town in 

Africa. A city of Thrace. A town of 

Egypt, of Palestine, of Ionia. Also a 

part of Syracuse. Liv. 25, c. 24, — Cic. in Ver. 5. 

Nearchus, an officer of Alexander in his Indian 
expedition. He was ordered to sail upon the 
Indian ocean with Onesicritus, and to examine 
it. He wrote an account of this voyage and of 
the king’s life ; but his veracity has been called 
in question by Arrian. After the king’s death 
he was appointed over Lycia and Pamphylia. 
Curt. Q, c. 10. — Polyaen. 9. — Justin. 13, c. 4. — 

Sirab. 2, &c. A beautiful youth, &c. Horat. 

3, od. 20. An old man mentioned by Cicero, 

de SenecL 

Nebo, a high mountain near Palestine, beyond 
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Jordan, from the top of which Moses was per- i 
mitted to view the promised land. I 

Nebrissa, a town of Spain, now Lehrixa, i 

Nebrodes, a mountain of Sicily, where the i 
Himera rises. Sil. 14, v. 237. j 

Nebrophonos, a son of Jason and Hypsipyle. j 

Apollod. One of Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid. Met. 3. ; 

Nebilla, the Latin equivalent of the Greek : 
Nephele the wife of Athamas. Lactant, ad Ach. 
Stat. I, c. 65. 

Necessitas, a divinity who presided over the 
destinies of mankind, and who was regarded as 
the mother of the Parcae. Paits. 2, c. 4. 

Necho, a king of Egypt, who attempted to 
make a communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and Red seas, 610 B.C. No less than 

12.000 men perished in the attempt. It was 
discovered in his reign that Africa was circum- 
navigable. Herodot. 2, c. 158. 1. 4, c. 42. 

Necropolis, one of the suburbs of Alexandria. 
Nectanebns, or Nectanabis, a king of 
Egypt, who defended his country against the 
Persians, and was succeeded by Tachos, 363 B.C. 
•Rig grandson, of the same name, made an 
alliance with Agesilaus king of Sparta, and with 
his assistance quelled a rebellion of his sub- 
jects. Some time after he was joined by the 
Sidonians, Phoenicians, and inhabitants of 
C3?prus, who had revolted from the king of 
Persia. This powerful confederacy was soon 
attacked by Darius the king of Persia, who 
marched at the head of his troops. Necta- 
nebus, to defend his frontiers against so danger- 
ous an enemy, levied 20,000 mercenary soldiers 
in Greece, the same number in Libya, and 

60.000 were furnished in Egypt. This numerous 
body was not equal to the Persian forces ; and 
Nectanebus, defeated in a battle, gave up ^ 
hope of resistance and fled into Ethiopia, 
350 B.C., where he found a safe asylum. His 
kingdom of Egypt became from that time tribu- 
tary to the king of Persia. Plid. Ages. — Diod. 
16, &c- — Polyaen.—C. Nep. in Ages. 

Necysia, a solemnity observed by the Greeks 
in memory of the dead. 

Neis, the wife of Endymion. Apollod. 

Neleus, a son of Neptime and Tyro. He was 
brother to Pelias, with whom he was exposed by 
his mother, who wished to conceal her infirmities 
from her father. They were preserved and 
brought to Tyro, who had then married Cretheus 
king of lolchos. After the death of Cretheus, 
Pelias and Neleus seized the kingdom of lolchos, 
which belonged to Aeson, the lawful son of Tyro 
by the deceased monarch. After they had 
reigned for some time conjointly, Pelias expelled 
Neleus from lolchos. Neleus came to Aphareus 
king of Messenia, who treated him with kindness, 
and permitted him to build a city, which he 
called Pylos. Neleus married Chloris the daugh- 
ter of Amphion, by whom he had a daughter and 
twelve sons, who were all, except Nestor, killed 
by Hercules, together with their father. Neleus 
promised his daughter in marriage only to him 
who brought him the bulls of Iphiclus. 
was the successful lover. Vid. Melampus. Ovid. 
Met. 6, V. 418.— Paws. 4, c. 36.— Apollod. i, 

c. 9. 1. 2, c. 6. A river of Euboea. 

Nelo, one of the Danaides. Apollod. 2. 
Nemausus, a town of Gaul, in Languedoc, 
near the mouth of the Rhone, now Nimes. 
Nemea, a town of Argolis between Cleonae and 
Phlius, with a wood, where Hercules, in the 


1 6th year of Ms ag_e, killed the celebrated 
Nemean Hon. TMs animal, bom of the hundred- 
headed Typhon, in fested the neighbourhood of 
Nemea, and kept the inhabitants under con- 
tinual Manns. It was the fimt labour of Hercules 
! to destroy it ; and the hero, when he found that 
' his arrows and his club were useless against an 
1 ani mal whose Skin was hard and impenetrable, 

I seized him in his arms and squeezed him to 
! death. The conqueror clothed himself in the 
! skin, and games were instituted to commemorate 
I so ^eat an event. The Nemean games were 
originally instituted by the Argives in honour of 
Archemorus, who died by the bite of a serpent 
[Fid- Archemorus], and Hercules some time after 
renewed them, they were one of the four great 
and solemn games which were observed in 
Greece. The Argives, Corinthians, and the 
inhabitants of Cleonae generally presided by 
turns at the celebration, at wMch were exhibited 
foot and horse races, chariot races, boxing, 
wrestling, and contests of every kind, both 
gymnastic and equestrian- The conqueror was 
rewarded with a crown of olives, afterwards of 
green parsley, in memory of the adventure of 
Archemorus, whom Ms nurse laid down on a 
sprig of that plant. They were celebrated in 
the first and third year of every Olympiad, on the 
twelfth day of the CorintMan month Panemos, 
wMch corresponds to our August. They served 
as an era to the Argives, and to the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country. It was always 
usual for an orator to pronounce a funeral ora- 
tion in memory of the death of Archemorus, and 
those who distributed the prizes were always 
Messed in mourning. Liv. 27, c. 30 & 31, 1. 34, 
c. 41. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 97, ep. 9, v. 61. — Paus. 
in Corinth. — Clmi. Alexand. — Athen. — Polyaen. 
— Sirab. 8. — Hygin. fab. 30 & 273. — Apollod. 

c. 5. A river of Peloponnesus falling into 

the bay of Corinth. Liv. 33, c. 15. 

Nemesia, festivals in honour of Nemesis. 
Vid. Nemesis. 

Nemesi^us, M. Aurel. Olymp., a Latin poet 
of no very brilliant talents, bom at Carthage in 
the third century. His poems, which dealt with 
hunting, fishing, &c,, have not, with the excep- 
tion of part of the Cynegetica, come down to us. 

Nemfesis, one of the infernal deities, daughter 
of Nox. She was the godde^ of vengeance, 
always prepared to punish impiety, and at the 
same time liberally to reward the good and 
virtuous. She is made one of the Parcae by 
some mythologists, and is represented with a 
helm and a wheel. The people of Smyrna were 
the first who made her statues with wings, to 
show with what celerity she is prepared to 
punish the crimes of the wicked, both by sea 
and land, as the helm and the wheel in her hands 
intimate. Her power not only existed in this 
life, but she was also employed after death to 
find out the most effectual and rigorous means 
of correction. Nemesis was particularly wor- 
shipped at Rhamnus in Attica, where she had a 
celebrated statue 10 cubits high, made of Parian 
marble by Phidias, or, according to others, by 
one of his pupils. The Romans were also par- 
ticularly attentive to the adoration of a deity 
whom they solemnly invoked, and to whom they 
offered sacrifices before they declared war 
against their enemies, to show the world that 
their wars were undertaken upon the most just 
' grounds. Her statue at Rome was in the capitol. 
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According to Pansanias, there was ^more than 
one Nemesis. The goddess Nemesis^ was sur- 
named Rhamnusia because worshipped _at 
Khamnus, and AdrasUa from the temple which 
Adrastus Mug of Argos erected to her^ when he 
went against ThebeS to revenge the indignities 
which his son-in-law Polynices had suffered in 
being unjustly driven from his kingdom by 
Eteocles. The Greeks celebrated a festival called 
Nemesia, in memory of deceased fMgrsons, as the 
goddess Nemesis was supposed to defend the 
relics and the memory of the dead from all 
insult. Hygin. F. A. 2y c. 8. — Faus, i, c. 33. — 
Apollod. 3, c. 10. — Hesiod. Theog. 224. — Flin. ii, 

c. 28. 1. 26, c. 5. mistress of Tibullus, 2, 

d . 3, V. 55- 

N«tnesiiis, a Greek writer, author of an elegant 
and useful treatise, de Naturd Hotninis. He was 
a Christian bishop of Emesa in Syria about the 
beginning of the 5th century. 

Nemetacum, a town of Gaul, now Arras. 
Nemetes, a nation of Germany, dwelling near 
the modem Speyer, which was afterwards called 
Noviomagus. Tacit, de Germ. 28. 

iNexnoi^ia, festivals observed in the woods 
of Aricia, in honour of Diana, who presided over 
the country and the forests, on which account 
that part of Italy was sometimes denominated 
Nemorensis ager. Ovid, de A. A. i, v. 259. 
Nemossus (or -um), the capital of the Avemi 
in Gaul, now Clermont. Lucan^. i, v. 419. — 
Strab. 4. 

Neobulc, a daughter of Lycambes, betrothed 
to the poet Archilochus. Vid. Lycambes. 
Horat. ep. 6, v. 13. 1 . i, ep. 3, v. 79. — Ovid, in 

Ib. 54. A beautiful woman, to whom Horace 

addressed 3 od. 12. 

Neocaesaraea, a town of Pontus. 

Neochabis, a Mng of Egypt. 

Nedcles, an Athenian philosopher, father, or, 
according to Cicero, brother of the philosopher 

Epicurus. Cic. i, de Nat. D. c. 21. — Diog. 

The father of Themis tocles. Aelian. V. H. 2, 
&c. — C. Kep. in Them. 

Neogfines, a man who made himself absolute. 
Diod. 15. 

Neomoris, one of the Nereides. Apollod. i. 

Neon, a town of Phocis. There w'as also 

another of the same name in the same country, 
on the top of Parnassus. It was afterwards 

called Tithorea. Plui. in Sail. Faus. Phoc. — 

Herodot. 8, c. 32. One of the commanders of 

the 10,000 Greeks who assisted Gyms against 
Artaxerxes. 

NeontSchos, a town of Aeolia near the Hermus. 
Herodot. — Flin. 

NeoptdlSmus, a king of Epirus, son of Achilles 
and Deidamia, called Pyrrhus from the yellow 
colour of his hair. He was carefully educated 
under the eye of his mother, and gave early 
proofs of his valour. After the death of Achilles, 
Calchas declared, in the assembly of the Greeks, 
that Troy could not be taken without the assist- 
ance of the son of the deceased hero. Immedi- 
ately upon this, Ulysses and Phoenix w^ere com- 
missioned to bring Pyrrhus to the war. He 
returned with them with pleasure, and received 
the name of Neoptolemus {new soldier), because 
he had come late to the field. On his arrival 
before Troy, he paid a visit to the tomb of his 
father, and wept over his ashes. He afterwards, 
according to some authors, accompanied Ulysses 
to Lemnos, to engage Philoctetes to come to the 
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Trojan wax. He greatly signalized himself during 
the remaining time of the siege, and he was the 
first who entered the wooden horse. He was 
inferior to none of the Grecian warriors in valour, 
and Ulysses and Nestor alone could claim a 
superiority over him in eloquence, wisdom, and 
address. His cruelty, however, was as great as 
that of his father. Not satisfied with breaking 
down the gates of Priam’s palace, he exercised 
the greatest barbarities upon the remains of his 
family, and without any regard to the sanctity 
of the place where Priam had taken refuge, he 
slaughtered him without mercy ; or, according 
to others, dragged him by the hair to the tomb 
of his father, where he sacrificed him, and where 
he cut off his bead, and carried it in exultation 
through the streets of Troy, fixed on the point 
of a spear. He also sacrificed Astyanax to his 
fury, and immolated Polyxena on the tomb of 
Achilles, according to those who deny that that 
sacrifice was voluntary. When Troy was taken, 
the captives were divided among the conquerors, 
and Pyrrhus had for his share Andromache the 
widow of Hector, and Helenus the son of Priam. 
With these he departed for Greece, and he 
probably escaped from destruction by giving 
credit to the words of Helenus, who foretold him 
that, if he sailed with the rest of the Greeks, his 
voyage would be attended with fatal conse- 
quences, and perhaps with death. This obliged 
him to take a different course from the rest of the 
Greeks, and he travelled over the greatest part 
of Thrace, where he had a severe encounter with 
queen Ha:^alyce. Vid. Harpalyce. The place 
of his retirement after the Trojan war is not 
known. Some maintain that be went to Thessaly, 
where his grandfather still reigned ; but this is 
confuted by others, who observe, perhaps with 
more reason, that he went to Epirus, where he 
laid the foundations of a new kingdom, because 
his grandfather Peleus had been deprived of his 
sceptre by Acastus the son of Pelias. Neo- 
ptolemus Hved with Andromache after his arrival 
in Greece, but it is unknown whether he treated 
her as a lawful wife or a concubine. He had a 
son by this unfortunate princess, called Molossus, 
and two others, if we rely on the authority of 
Pausanias. Besides Andromache, he married 
Hermione the daughter of Menelaus, as also 
Lanassa the daughter of Cleodaeus, one of the 
descendants of Hercules. The cause of his death 
is variously related. Menelaus, before the Trojan 
war, had promised his daughter Hermione to 
Orestes, but the services he experienced firom the 
valour and the courage of Neoptolemus during 
the siege of Troy, induced him to reward his 
merit by making him his son-in-law. The 
nuptials were accordingly celebrated, but Hermi- 
one became jealous of Andromache, and because 
she had no children, she resolved to destroy her 
Trojan rival, who seemed to steal away the 
affections of their common husband. In the 
absence of Neoptolemus at Delphi, Hermione at- 
tempted to murder Andromache, but she was 
prevented by the interference of Peleus, or, 
according to others, of the populace. When she 
saw her schemes defeated, she determined to lay 
violent hands upon herself, to avoid the resent- 
ment of Neoptolemus. The sudden arrival of 
Orestes changed her resolution, and she consented 
to elope with her lover to Sparta. Orestes at the 
same time, to revenge and to punish his rival, 
caused him to ^ assassinated in the temple of 
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Delphi, and he was murdered at the foot of the 
altar by Macareus the priest, or by the hand of 
Orestes himself, according to Virgil, Paterculus, 
and Hyginus. Some say that he was murdered 
by the Delphians, w^ho had been bribed' by the 
presents of Orestes. It is unknown why Neo- 
ptolemus went to Delphi. Some assert that he 
wished to consult the oracle to know how he 
might have children by the barren Hermione ; 
others say that he went thither to offer the 
spoils which he had obtained during the Trojan : 
war, to appease the resentment of Apollo, whom 
he had provoked by calling him the cause of the 
death of Achilles. The plunder of the rich temple 
of Delphi, if we believe others, was the object of 
the journey of Neoptolemus, and it cannot but 
be observed that he suffered the same death and 
the same barbarities which he had inflicted in 
the temple of Minerva upon the aged Priam and 
his wretched family. From this circumstance, 
the ancients have made use of the proverb 
Neoptolemic revenge, when a person had suffered 
the same savage treatment ■which others had 
received from his hand. Paterc. i, c. i. — Virg. 
Aen. 2 & 3. — Paus. 10, c. 24. — Ovid. Met. 13, 
V. 334, 455, &c. — Heroid. 8. — Sirab. 9. — Pind. 
Nem. 7. — EurH>. Androm. & Orest., &c. — Plut. in 
Pyrrh. — Justin. 17, c. 3. — Dictys Cret. 4, 3, & 6. — 
Homer. Od. 11, v. 504- II. 19, v. 326. — Sophocl. 
Philoct. — A polled. 3, c. 13. — Hygin. fab. 97 & 
102. — PMostr. Hot. 19, &c. — Dares Phryg. — 

Q. Smyrn. 14. A king of the Molossi, father 

of Olympias the mother of Alexander, Justin. 

17, c. 3- Another, king of Epirus, An 

uncle of the celebrated Pyrrhus who assisted the 
Tarentines. He was made king of Epirus by the 
Epirots, who had revolted from their la-wful 
sovereign, and was put to death when he at- 
tempted to poison his nephew, See. Plut. in 

Pyrrh. A tragic poet of Athens, greatly 

favoured by Philip king of Macedonia. When 
Cleopatra, the monarch’s daughter, was married 
to Alexander of Epirus, he wrote some verses 
which proved to be prophetic of the tragic 

death of Philip. Diod. 16. A relation of 

Alexander. He was the first who climbed the 
walls of Gaza when that city was taken by 
Alexander. After the king’s death he received 
Armenia as his province, and made w’ar against 
Eumenes. He was supported by Craterus, hut 
an engagement with Eumenes proved fatal to his 
cause. Craterus was killed, and himself mortally 
wounded by Eumenes, 321 B.C. C. Nep. in 

Eumen. One of the ofi&cers of Mithridates the 

Great, beaten by LucuUus in a naval battle. 
Plut. in Luc. — —A tragic writer. 

Neoris, a large country of Asia, near Gedrosia, 
almost destitute of waters. The inhabitants were 
called Neoritae, and it was usual among them to 
suspend their dead bodies from the boughs of 
trees. Diod. 17. 

Nepe, a constellation of the heavens, the same 

as Scorpio. An inland town of Etruria, called 

also Nepete, whose inhabitants are called Nepe- 
sini. Ital. 8, v, 490.— Lw. 5, c. 19* 1- 26, c. 34. 

Nephalia, festivals in Greece, in honour of 
Mnemosyne the mother of the Muses, and 
Aurora, Venus,- &c. No wine was used during 
the ceremony, but merely a mixture of water 
and honey. Pollux, 6, c. 3. — A then. 15. — Suidas. 

Nfiphfele, the first wife of Athamas king of 
Thebes, and mother of Phryxus and Helle. 
She was repudiated on pretence of being subject 


to fits of insanity, and Athamas married Ino the 
daughter of Cadmus, whom he had several 
children. Ino became Jealous of Nepbele, be- 
cause her children would succeed to their father’s 
throne before hers, by right of seniority, and she 
resolved to destroy them. Nepbele was apprised 
of her wicked intentions, and she removed her 
children from the reach of Ino, by giving them, 
a celebrated ram, sprung from the union of 
Neptune and Theophane, on whose back they 
escaped to Colchis. Vid. Phryxus. Nepbele 
was afterwards changed into a cloud, whence her 
name is given by the Greeks to the clouc^. 
Some call her Nebula, which word is the Latin 
translation of Nephele. The fleece of the ram, 
which saved the Me of NepheJe’s children, is 
often called the Nepkelian fleece. Apollod. i, 
c. 9. — Hygin. 2, &c. — Ovid. Met. ii, v. 195. — 

Place. II, V. 56. .A mountain of Thessaly, 

once the residence of the Centaum. 

NephSlis, a cape in Cilicia. Liv. 33, c. 20. 
Nepheiites, a king of Egypt, who assisted the 
Spartans against Persia, when Agesilaus was in 
Asia. He sent them a fleet of 100 ships, which 
were intercepted by Conon, as they w’ere sailing 
toward Rhodes. Diod. 14. 

Nephthys, wife of Typhon, became enamoured 
of Osiris her brother-in-law, and introduced her- 
self to his bed. She had a son called Anubis by 
him. PhU. in Isid. 

Nephus, a son of Hercules. 

Nepia, a daughter of lasus, who married 
OHmapus king of Mysia, whence the plains of 
Mysia are sometimes called Nepiae campi. _ 
Nepos, Com., a celebrated historian in the 
reign of Augustus. He was bom at Hostilia, and, 
like the rest of his learned contemporaries, he 
shared the favours and enjoyed the pateonage 
of the emperor. He was the intimate friend of 
Cicero and of Atticus, and recommended himself 
to the notice of the ^eat and opulent by delicacy 
of sentiment and a lively disposition. According 
to some writers, he composed three books of 
chronicles, as also a biographical account of all 
the most celebrated kings, generals, and authom 
of antiquity. Of all his valuable compositions, 
nothing remains but his lives of the illustrious 
Greek and Roman generals, which have often 
been attributed to Aemilius Probus, who pub- 
lished them in his own name in the age of Theo- 
dosius, to conciliate the favour and the friendship 
of that emperor. The language of Ccpielius has 
always been admired, and as a -writer of the 
Augustan age, he is entitled to many commenda- 
tions for the delicacy of his expressions, the 
elegance of his style, and the clearness and 

precision of his narrations. Julius, an emperor 

of the West, A.D. 474-5* 

Nepotianus, Flavius Popilius, a son of 
Eutropia the sister of the emperor Constantine. 
He proclaimed himself emperor after the death 
of his cousin Constans, and rendered himself 
odious by his cruelty and oppression. He was 
murdered by Anicetus, after one month’s reign, 
and his family were involved in his ruin. 
Neptunl fanum, a place near Cenchreae. 

Mela, i, c. 19. Another in the island of 

Calauria. Another near Mantinea. 

Neptunia, a town and colony of Magna Graecia. 
Neptunium, a promontory of Arabia at the 
entrance of the gulf. 

Neptiinlus, an epithet applied to Sext. Pom- 
pey, because he believed himself to be god of 
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tlse sea, or descended from iiim, on account of 
his superiority in ships, &c. Horat. Epod. 9. — 
Dion. 48. 

Neptunus, the Greek Poseidon, a god, son of 
Saturn and Ops, and brother of Jupiter, Pluto, 
and Juno. He was devoured by his father the 
day of his birth, and again restored to life by 
means of Metis, who gave Saturn a certain 
potion. Pausanias says that his mother con- 
ceded him in a sheepfold in Arcadia, and that 
she imposed upon her husband, telling him that 
she had brought a colt into the world, which was 
instantly devoured by Saturn. Neptune shared 
with Ms brothers the empire of Saturn, and 
received as his portion the kingdom of the sea. 
This, however, did not seem equivalent to the 
empire of heaven and earth, which Jupiter had 
claimed, therefore he conspired to dethrone him, 
with the rest of the gods. The conspiracy was 
(Mscovered, and Jupiter condemned Neptune to 
build the walls of Troy. Vid. Laomedon. A 
reconciliation was soon after made, and Neptune 
was reinstituted in all his rights and privileges. 
Neptune disputed with Minerva the^ right of 
giving a name to the capital of Cecropia, but he 
was defeated, and the olive which the goddess 
suddenly raised from the earth was deemed more 
serviceable for the good of mankind than the 
horse which Neptune had produced by striking 
the ground with his trident, as that animal is 
the emblem of war and slaughter. This decision 
did not please Neptune ; he renewed the com- 
bat by disputing for Troezen, but Jupiter settled 
their disputes by permitting them to be con- 
jointly worshipped there, and by giving the 
name of Polias, or the protectress of the city, to 
Minerva, and that of king of Troezen to the 
god of the sea. He also disputed his right to 
the isthmus of Corinth -Ruth Apollo ; and Briareus 
the Cyclops, who was mutually chosen umpire, 
gave the isthmus to Neptune, and the promontory 
to Apollo. Neptune, as being god of the sea, was 
entitled to more power than any of the other 
gods, except Jupiter. Not only the ocean, rivers, 
and fountains were subjected to him, but he also 
could cause earthquakes at his pleasure, and 
raise islands from the bottom of the sea with a 
blow of his trident. The_ worship of Neptune 
was established in almost every part of the earth, 
and the Libyans in particular venerated him 
above all other nations, and looked upon him 
as the first and greatest of the gods. The Greeks 
and the Romans were also attached to his wor- 
ship, and they celebrated their Isthmian games 
and Consualia with the greatest solemnity. He 
was generally represented sitting in a chariot 
made of a shell, and drawn by sea-horses or 
dolphins. Sometimes he is drawn by winged 
horses, and holds his trident in his hand, and 
stands up as his chariot flies over the surface of 
the sea. Homer represents him as issuing from 
the sea, and in three steps crossing the whole 
horizon. The mountains and the forests, says 
the poet, trembled as he walked; the whales, 
and all the fishes of the sea, appear round him, 
and even the sea herself seems to feel the presence 
of her god. The ancients generally sacrificed a 
bull and a horse on his altars, and the Roman 
soothsayers always offered to him the gall of the 
victims, which in taste resembles the bitterness 
of the sea water. The amours of Neptune are 
numerous. He obtained, by means of a dolphin, 
the favours of Amphitrite, who had made a vow 


of perpetual celibacy, and he placed among the 
constellations the fish which had pemuaded the 
goddess to become his wife. He also married 
Venilia and Salacia, which are only the names of 
.Amphitrite according to some authors. Neptune 
became a horse to enjoy the company of Ceres. 
Vid. Arion. To deceive Theophane, he changed 
himself into a ram. Vid. Theophane. He 
assumed the form of the river Enipeus, to gain 
the confidence of Tyro the daughter of Salmoneus, 
by whom he had Pelias and Neleus. He was 
also father of Phorcus and Polyphemus by 
Thoossa ; of Lycus, Nycteus, and Euphemus by 
Celeno ; of Chiyses by Chrysogenia ; of Ancaeus 
by Astypalea ; of Boeotus and Helen by An- 
tiope; of Leuconoe by Themisto ; of Agenor 
and Bellerophon by Eurynome the daughter of 
Nysus ; of Antas by Alcyone the daughter of 
Atlas; of Abas by Arethusa ; of Actor and 
Dictys by Agemede the daughter of Augias ; of 
Megareus by Oenope daughter of Epopeus; of 
Cycnus by Harpalyce ; of Taras, Otus, Ephialtes, 
Dorns, Alesus, &c. The word Nepiunus is often 
used metaphorically by the poets, to signify sea 
water. In the Consualia of the Romans, horses 
were led through the streets finely equipped and 
crowned with garlands, as the god in whose 
honour the festivals were instituted had produced 
the horse, an animal so beneficial for the use of 
mankind. Paus. i, 2, &c.— -Homer. II. 7, &c. — 
Varro de L. L. 4.—k^ic, de Nat. D. 2, c. 26. 1. 2, 
c. 25. — Hesiod. Theog. — Virg. Aen. i, v. 12, &c. 
1. 2, 3, &c. — ApoUod. I, 2, &c. — Ovid. Met. 6, 
V. 117, &c. — Herodot. 2, c. 50. 1. 4, c. 188. — 
Macrob. Saitirn. i, c. 17. — Aug. de Civ. D. 18. — 
Pint, in Them. — Hygin. fab. 157. — Eurip. in 
Phoeniss. — Place. — Apollon. Rhod. 

Nereides, nymphs of the sea, daughters of 
Nereus and Doris. They were fifty, according to 
the greater number of the mythologists, whose 
names are as follows : Sao, Amphitrite, Proto, 
Galataea, Thoe, Eucrate, Eudora, Galena, Glauce, 
Thetis, SpiOs Cymothoe, Melita, Thalia, Agave, 
Eulimene, Erato, Pasithea, Doto, Eunice, Nesea, 
Dynamene, Pherusa, Protomelia, Actea, Panope, 
Doris, Cymatolege, Hippothoe, Cymo, Eione, 
Hipponoe, Cymodoce, Neso, Eupompe, Pronoe, 
Themisto, Glauconome, HMimede, Pontoporia, 
Euagora, Liagora, Polynome, Laomedia, Lysia- 
nassa, Autonoe, Menippe, Euarne, Psamathe, 
Nemertes, In those which Homer mentions, to 
the number of thirty, we find the following names 
different from those spoken of by Hesiod : Halia, 
Limmoria, lera, Amphitroe, Dexamene, Amphi- 
nome, Callianira, Apseudes, Callanassa, Clymene, 
lanira, Nassa, Mera, Orythya, Amathea. Apollo- 
dorus, who mentions forty-five, mentions the fol- 
lowing names different from the others : Glauco- 
thoe, Protomedusa, Pione, Plesaura, Calypso, 
Cranto, Neomeris. Deianira, Polynoe, Melia, 
Dione, Isea, Dero, Eumolpe, lone, Ceto. Hyginus 
and others differ from the preceding authors in 
the following names : Drymo, Xantho, Ligea, 
Phyllodoce, Cydippe, Lycorias, Cleio, Beroe, 
Ephira, Opis, Asia, Deopea, Arethusa, Crem's, 
Eurydice, and Leucothoe. The Nereides were 
implored like the rest of the deities ; they had 
altars chiefly on the coast of the sea, where the 
piety of mankind made offerings of milk, oil, and 
honey, and often of the flesh of goats. When they 
were on the sea-shore they generally resided in 
grottos and caves which were adorned with shells, 
and shaded by the branches of vines. Their duty 
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was to attend upon the more powerful deities of 
the sea, and to be subservient to the will of 
Neptune. They were particularly fond of 
halcyons, and as they had the power of ruSing 
or calming the waters, they were alw’ays ad- 
dressed by sailors, who implored their protec- 
tion, that they might grant them a favourable 
voyage and a prosperous return. They are repre- 
sented as young and handsome virgins, sitting 
on dolphins aad holding Neptune’s trident in 
their hand, or sometimes garlands of Sowers. 
Orpheus. Hymn. 23. — Caiul. de Rapt. Pel. — Ovid. 
Met. II, V. 361 &c. — Stai. 2, Sylv. 2, 1. 3, Sylv. 1. 
— Paus. 2, c. I. — Apollod. 1, c. 2, & 3. — Hesiod. 
Theog. — Homer. II. 18, v. 39. — Plin. 36, c. 5. — 
Hygin., &c. 

Nereiiis, a name given to Achilles, as son of 
Thetis, who was one of the Nereides, Horai. ep. 
i7» V. 8. 

NSreus, a deity of the sea, son of Oceanus and 
Terra. He married Doris, by whom he had Sfty 
daughters, called the Nereides. Vid. Nereides. 
Nereus was generally represented as an old man 
with a long Sowing beard, and hair of an azure 
colour. The chief place of his residence was in the 
Aegean sea, where he was surrounded by his 
daughters, who often danced in choruses round 
him. He had the gift of prophecy, and informed 
those that consulted him of the different fates 
that attended them. He acquainted Paris with 
the consequences of his elopement with Helen ; 
and it was by his directions that Hercules ob- 
tained the golden apples of the Hesperides. But 
the sea-god often evaded the importunities of 
inquirers by assuming different shapes, and 
totally escaping from their grasp. The w’ord 
Nereus is often taken for the sea itself. Nereus 
is sometimes called the most ancient of all the 
gods. Hesiod. Theog. — Hygin. — Homer. II. 18. 
— Apollod. — Orpheus. Argon. — Horai. i, od. 13. — 
Eurip. in Iphig. 

Nerio, or Neriene, the wife of Mars. Caes. 
Bell. G. c. 21. 

Neriphus, a desert island near the Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

Neritos, a mountain in the island of Ithaca, as 
also a small island in the Ionian sea, according 
to Mela. The w'ord Neritos is often applied to the 
whole island of Ithaca, and Ulysses the king of 
it is called Neriiius dux, and his ship Neritia navis. 
The people of Saguntum, as descended from a 
Neritian colony, are called Neritia proles. Sil. 
It. 2, V. 317. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 271, — Plin. 4. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 712. Rem. A. 
263. 

Nerftum, a town of Calabria, now called Nardo. 

Nerium, or Artabrum, a promontory of 
Spain, now cape Finisterre. Strab. 3. 

Nerius, a silversmith in the age of Horace, 2, 

sat. 3, V. 69. A usurer in Nero’s age, who was 

so eager to get money that he married as often 
as he could, and as soon destroyed his wives by 
poison, to possess bimself of their estates. Pers. 
2, V. 14. 

Nero Claudius Domitius Caesar, a cele- 
brated Roman emperor, son of Gaius Domitius 
Aheiiobarbus and Agrippina the daughter of 
Germanicus. He -was adopted by the emperor 
Claudius, A.D. 50, and four years later he suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. The beginning of 
bis rejgn was marked by acts of the greatest 
kindness and condescension, by affability, com- 
plaisance, and popularity. The object of his 


administration seemed to be the good of Ms 
people ; and when he was desired to sign Ms 
name to a list of malefactors that were to be 
executed, he exclaimed, “ I wish to heaven I 
could not wixite.’* He was an enemy to flattery, 
and v^hen the senate had liberally commended 
the wisdom of Ms government, Nero desired 
them to keep their praises till he deserved them. 
These promising virtues were soon discovered to 
be artificial, and Nero displayed the propensities 
of Ms nature. He delivered himself from the 
sway of his mother, and at last ordered her to 
be assassinated. This unnatural act of barbarity 
might astonish some of the Romans, but Nero 
had his devoted adherents ; and when he de- 
clared that he had taken away his mother’s life 
to save himself from ruin, the senate applauded 
Ms measures, and the people signified their appro- 
bation. Many of his courtiers shared the un- 
happy fate of Agrippina, and Nero sacrificed to 
his fury or caprice aU such as obstructed his 
pleasure, or diverted his inclination. In the 
night he generally sallied out from his palace to 
visit the meanest taverns and all the scenes of 
debauchery which Rome contained. In this 
nocturnal riot he was fond of insulting the people 
in the streets, and his attempts to offer violence 
to the wife of a Roman senator nearly cost him 
Ms life. He also turned actor, and publicly 
appeared on the Roman stage in the meanest 
characters. In his attempts to excel in music, 
and to conquer the disadvantages of a hoarse, 
rough voice, he moderated his meals, and often 
passed the day without eating. The celebrity 
of the Olympian games attracted his notice. He 
passed into Greece, and presented himself as a 
candidate for the public honours. He was de- 
feated in wrestling, but the flattery of the spec- 
tators adjudged him the victory, and Nero re- 
turned to Rome with all the pomp and splendour 
of an eastern conqueror, drawn in the chariot of 
Augustus, and attended by a band of musicians, 
actors, and stage dancers, from every part of the 
empire. These private and public amusements 
of the emperor were indeed innocent ; his char- 
acter was injured, but not the lives of the people. 
But his conduct soon became more abominable ; 
he disguised himself in the habit of a woman, 
and was publicly married to one of his eunuchs. 
This violence to nature and decency was soon 
exchanged for another ; Nero resumed bis sex, 
and celebrated his nuptials with one of his 
meanest catamites, and it was on this occasion 
that one of the Romans observed that the world 
would have been happy if Nero’s father had had 
such a wife. But now his cruelty was displayed 
in a more superlative degree, and he sacrificed 
to his wantonness his wife Octavia Poppaea, and 
the celebrated writers Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, 
»S:c. The Christians also did not escape bis 
barbarity. He had heard of the bumii^ of 
Troy, and as he wished to renew that dismal 
scene, he caused Rome to be set on fire in 
different places. The conflagration soon became 
universal, and during nine successive days^ the 
fire was unextinguished. All was desolation ; 
nothing was heard but the lamentations of 
mothers whose children had perished in_ the 
flames, the groans of the dying, and the continual 
fall of palaces and buildings. Nero was the only 
one who enjoyed the general consternation. He 
placed Mmself on the top of a high tower, and 
he sang on his lyre the destruction of Troy, a 
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dreadful scene wbicli bis barbarity bad realized ' 
before bis eyes. He attempted to avert tbe 
public odium from bis head, by a feigned com- 
miseration with tbe miseries of his subjects. He 
began to repair the streets and the public build- 
ings at his own expense. He built himself a cele- 
brated palace, which he called his golden house. 
It was profusely adorned with gold and precious 
stones, and with whatever was rare and exquisite. 
It contained spacious fields, artificial lakes, 
woods, gardens, orchards, and whatever could 
exhibit beauty and grandeur. The entrance of : 
this edifice could admit a large colossus of the 
emperor 1 20 feet high ; the galleries were each 
a mile long, and the whole was covered with 
gold- The roofs of the dining halls represented 
the firmament in motion as well as in figure, and 
contlnualiy turned round night and day, shower- 
ing down all sorts of i^rfumes and sweet waters. 
When this grand edifice, which, according to 
Pliny, extended all round the city, was finished, 
Nero said that now he could lodge like a man. 
His profusion was not less remarkable in all his 
other actions. When he went fishing, his nets 
were made with gold and silk. He never ap- 
peared twice in the same garment, and when he 
undertook a voyage, there were thousands of 
servants to take care of his wardrobe. This 
continuation of debauchery and extravagance at 
last roused the resentment of the people. Many 
conspiracies w'ere formed against the emperor, 
but they were generally discovered, and such as 
were accessory suffered the greatest punishments. 
The most dangerous conspiracy against Nero’s 
life was that of Piso, from which he was delivered 
by the confession of a slave. At last the soldiers 
on the frontiers revolted ; Galba in Spain, 
Vitellius on the Rhine, and Vespasian in Sjrna 
were all proclaimed emperors, and their armies 
marched on Rome, Nero made no attempt to 
meet them, hut killed himself, A.D. 68, in the 
32nd year of his age, after a reign of thirteen 
years and eight months, his last words being 
“ qualis ariifex pereo.” Rome was filled with 
acclamations at the intelligence, and the citizens, 
more strongly to indicate their joy, wore caps 
such as were generally used by slaves who had 
received their freedom. Their vengeance was 
not only exercised against the statues of the 
deceased tyrant, but his friends were the objects 
of the public resentment, and many were crushed 
to pieces in such a violent manner, that one of 
the senators, amid the universal joy, said that 
he was afraid they should soon have cause to 
wish for Nero. The tyrant, as he expired, begged 
that his head might not be cut off from his body, 
and exposed to the insolence of an enraged popu- 
lace, but that the whole might be burned on the 
funeral pile. His request was granted by one 
of Galba’s freedmen, and his obsequies were per- 
formed with the usual ceremonies. Though his 
death seemed to be the source of universal glad- 
ness, yet many of his favourites lamented his fall, 
and were grieved to see that their pleasures and 
amusements were stopped by the death of the 
patron of debauchery and extravagance. Even 
the king of Parthia sent ambassadors to Rome 
to condole with the Romans, and to beg that 
they would honour and revere the memory of 
Nero. His statues were also crowned with gar- 
lands of flowers, and many believed that he was 
not dead, but that he would soon make his 
appearance, and take a due vengeance upon his 


enemies. It will be sufficient to observe, in 
finishing the character of this tyrannical emperor, 
that the name of Nero is even now used emphatic- 
ally to express a barbarous and unfeeling op- 
pressor. Pliny calls him the common enemy and 
the fury of mankind, and in this he has been fol- 
lowed by all writers who exhibit Nero as the 
pattern of the most execrable barbarity and un- 
pardonable wantonness. PluL in Galb. — Sueton. 
in Vita. — Plin. 7, c. 8, &c. — Dio. 64. — Aurel. 
Victor. — Tacit. Ann. — —Claudius, a Roman 
general sent into Spain to succeed the two 
Scipios. He suffered himself to be imposed upon 
by Hasdrabal, and was soon after succeeded by- 
young Scipio. He was afterwards made consul, 
and intercepted Hasdrubal, who was passing 
from Spain into Italy with a large reinforcement 
for his brother Hannibal. An engagement was 
fought near the river Metaurus, in which 56,000 
of the Carthaginians were left on the field of 
battle, and great numbers taken prisoner, 
207 B.C. Hasdrubal the Carthaginian general 
was also killed, and his head cut off and thrown 
into his brother’s camp by the conquerors. 
Appian. in Han. — Oros. 4. — Liv. 27, &c. — Herat. 
4, od. 4, V. 37. — Flor. 2, c. 6. — Val. Max. 4, c. i. 

Another, who opposed Cicero when he 

wished to punish with death such as were acces- 
sory to Catiline’s conspiracy. A son of Ger- 

manicus, who was ruined by Sejanus, and 
banished from Rome by Tiberius. He died in 
the place of his exile. His death was voluntary, 

according to some. Sueton. in Tiber. ^Do- 

mitian was called Nero, because his cruelties 
surpassed those of his predecessors, and also 
Calvus, from the baldness of his head. Juv. 4. 

The Neros were of the Claudian family, 

which, during the republican times of Rome, was 
honoured with 28 consulships, 5 dictatorships, 
6 triumphs, 7 censorships, and 2 ovations. They 
assumed the surname of Nero, which, in the 
language of the Sabines, signifies strong and 
warlike. 

Neronia, a name given to Artaxata by Tiri- 
dates, who had been restored to his kingdom by 
Nero, whose favours he acknowledged by calling 
the capital of his dominions after the name of 
his benefactor. 

Neronianae Thermae, baths at Rome, made 
by the emperor Nero. 

Nertobrigia, a town of Spain on the Bilbilis. 
Nernlum, an inland town of Lucania, now 
Lagonegro. Liv. 9, c. 20. 

Nerva, Cocceius, a Roman emperor after the 
death of Domitian, A.D. 96. He rendered him- 
self popular by his mildness, his generosity, and 
the active part he took in the management of 
affairs. He suffered no statues to be raised to his 
honour, and he applied to the use of the govern- 
ment all the gold and silver statues which flattery 
had erected to Ms predecessor. In his civil char- 
acter be was the pattern of good manners, of 
sobrietyr, and temperance. He forbade the 
mutilation of male children, and gave no coun- 
tenance to the law which permitted the marriage 
of an uncle with his niece. He made a solemn 
declaration that no senator should suffer death 
during his reign; and this he observed with 
such sanctity that, when two members of the 
senate had conspired against his life, he was 
satisfied to tell them that he was informed of 
their wicked machinations. He also conducted 
them to the public spectacles, and seated himself 
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between them, and when a sword was offered to : 
Mm, according to the usual custom, he desired 
the conspirators to try it upon his body. Such 
goodness of heart, such confidence in the self- 
conviction of the human mind, and such reliance 
upon the consequence of his lenity and indulg- 
ence, conciliated the affection of ah his subjects. 
Yet, as envy and danger are the constant com- 
panions of greatness, the praetorian guards at 
last mutinied, and Nerva nearly yielded to their 
fury. He uncovered his aged neck in the pres- 
ence of the incensed soldiery, and bade them 
wreak their vengeance upon him, provided they 
spared the life of those to whom he was indebted 
for the empire, and whom his honour commanded 
him to defend. His seeming submission was un- 
availing, and he was at last obliged to surrender 
to the fury of his soldiers some of his friends and 
supporters. The infirmities of Ms age, and his 
natural timidity, at last obliged him to provide 
himself against any future mutiny or tumult, by 
choosing a worthy successor. He had many 
friends and relations, but he did not consider the 
aggrandizement of his family, and he chose for 
his son and successor Trajan, a man of whose 
virtues and greatness of mind he was fully con- 
vinced. This voluntary choice was approved by 
the acclamations of the people, and the wisdom 
and prudence which marked the reign of Trajan 
showed how discerning was the judgment, and 
how affectionate were the intentions, of Nerva 
for the good of Rome. He died July 27, A.D. 
98, in his 72nd year, and Ms successor showed 
his respect for his merit and his character by 
raising Mm altars and temples in Rome, and in 
the provinces, and by ranking Mm in the number 

of the gods. Plin. Paneg. — Diod. 69.; -M, Coc- 

ceiiis, a consul in the reign of Tiberius. He 
starved himself, because he would not be con- 
cerned in the extravagance of the emperor. 

A celebrated lawyer, consul with the emi>eror 
Vespasian- He was father of the emperor of 
that name. 

Nervii, a warlike i>€ople of Belgic Gaul, who 
continu^y upbraided the neighbouring nations 
for submitting to the power of the Romans. 
They attacked J. Caesar, and were totally de- 
feated. Their country forms the modem pro- 
vince of HuinauU. Lucan, i, v. 428. — Goes. Bell. 
G. 2, c. 15. _ 

Nesactom, a town of Istria at the mouth of 
the Arsia, now Cartel Nuovo. 

Nesaea, one of the Nereides. Virg. G. 4, 
V. 338. 

Nesim^chus, the father of Hippomedon, a 
native of Argos, who was one of the seven chiefs 
who made war against Thebes. Hygin. 70. — 
Sckol. Stat. Th. I, V. 44. , ^ 

Nesis (-is, or -idis), now Nisita, an island off the 
coast of Campania, famous for asparagus. Lucan 
and Statius speak of its air as imwholesome and 
dangerous. PHn. 19, c. 8. — Lucan. 6, v. 90. — 
Cic. ad AtL 16, ep. i & 2.— Stat. 3, Sylv. i, v. 148. 
Nessus, a celebrated centaur, son of Ixion and 
the Cloud. He offered violence to Deianira, 
whom Hercules had entrusted to Ms care, with 
orders to carry her across the river Euenus. 
- Vid. Deianira. Hercules saw the distress of Ms 
wife from the opposite shore of the river, and 
immediately he let fly one of his poisoned arrows, 
which struck the centaur to the heart. Nessus, 
as he expired, gave the tunic he then wore to 
Deianira, a«suring her that, from the poisoned 


blood which had flowed from his wounds, it had 
receiv'ed the power of calling a husband away 
from unlawful loves. Deianira received it with 
pleasure, and this mournful present caused the 
death of Hercules. Vtd. Hercules. A polled. 
2, c. 7. — Ovid. Ep. 9. — Senec. in Here, Fur. — 

Paus. 3, c. 28. — Died. 4. A river. T'ti. Nestus. 

Nestdcics, a famous sculptor of Greece, rival 
of Phidias. Plin. 34, c. S, 

Nestor, a son of Neleus and CMoris, nephew 
of Pelias and grandson of Neptime. He had 
eleven brothers, who were all killed, with Ms 
father, by Hercules. His tender age detained 
Mm at home, and was the cause of Ms preserva- 
tion. The conqueror spared his life, and placed 
him on the throne of Pylos. He married Eury- 
dice the daughter of Clymenes, or, according to 
others, Anaxibia the daughter of Atreus. He 
early distinguished Mmself in the field of battle, 
and was present at the nuptials of Pirithous, 
when a bloody battle was fought between the 
Lapithae and Centaurs. As king of Pylos and 
Messenia he led Ms subjects to the Trojan war, 
where he distinguished himself among the rest 
of the Grecian cMefs by eloquence, address, wis- 
dom, justice, and an "uncommon prudence of 
mind. Homer displays his character as the most 
perfect of all Ms heroes ; and Agamemnon 
exclaims that if he had ten generals like Nestor, 
he would soon see the walls of Troy reduced to 
ashes. After the Trojan war, Nestor retired to 
Greece, where he enjoyed, in the bosom of his 
family, the peace and tranquillity wMch were 
due to Ms wisdom and to his old age. The 
manner and the time of his death are unknown ; 
the ancients are all agreed that he lived three 
generations of men, which length of time some 
suppose to be 300 years, though more probably 
only 90, allowing 30 years for each generation. 
From that circumstance, therefore, it was usual 
among the Greeks and the Latins, when ihey 
wished a long and happy life to their friends, to 
wish them to see the years of Nestor. He bad 
two daughters, Pisidice aud Polycaste ; and 
seven sons, Perseus, Sfraticus, Aretus, Eche- 
phron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and Thrasimedes. 
Nestor was one of the Argonauts, according to 
Valerius Flaccus, i, v. 380, &c. — Dictys Cret. i, 
c. 13, &c. — Homer. II. i, &c. Od. 3 & ii. — 
Hygin. fab. 10 & 273- — Paus. 3, c. 26. 1 . 4, c. 3 
& 31. — ApoUod. I, c 9. 1 . 2, c. 7. — Ovid. Met. 12, 

v. 162, &c. — Horat. i, od. 15. A poet of 

Lycaonia in the age of the emperor Severus. He 
was father to Pisander, who, under the emperor 

Alexander, wrote some fabulous stories. One 

of the bodyguards of Alexander. Polyaen. 

Nestorius, a bishop of Constantinople, who 
flourished A.D. 431. He was fiercely attacked 
by Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, for calling the 
Virgin Mary deoroKoy, “ Mother of God,’^ and 
lost his case at the synod of Ephesus. Later 
both he and Cyril were deposed by Theodosius. 
Many of Ms letters are extant, and Ms own 
account of Ms deposition has recently been 
discovered. 

Nestus, or Nessus, now Nesfo, a small river 
of Thrace, rising in mount Rhodope, and falling 
into the Aegean sea above the island of Thasos- 
It was for some time the boundary of Macedonia 
on the east. 

Netum, a town of Sicily, now called £\oto, on 
the eastern coast. Sil, 14, v. 269. — Cic. in Ver, 
4, c. 26. 1. 5. c- 51. 
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Neiari, a people of Sarmatia. Mela, 2, c. i. 
Nicaea, a widow of Alexander, who married 

Demetrius. A daughter of Antipater, who 

married Perdiccas. A city of India, built by 

Alexander on the very spot where he had ob- 
tained a victory over king Porus. A town of 

Achaia near Thermopylae, on the bay of Malia. 

^A town of lUyricum. Another in Corsica. 

Another in Thrace, in Boeotia. A 

town Of Bithynia where the famous council on 
the Arian question was held A.D. 325 (now Nice, 
or Isnik], built by Antigonus, the son of Philip 
king of Macedonia. It was originally called 
Amigonia, and afterwards Nicaea by Lysimachus, 
who gave it the name of his wife, who was 

daughter of Antipater. ^A town of Liguria, 

built by the people of Massilia, in commemora- 
tion of a victory. 

Nic^gdras, a sophist of Athens in the reign of 
the emperor Philip. He wrote the lives of illus- 
trious men, and was reckoned one of the greatest 
and most learned men of his age. 

Nicander, a king of Sparta, son of Charillus, 
of the family of the Proclidae. He reigned 

39 years, and died 770 B.C. A writer of 

Chalcedon. A Greek grammarian, poet, and 

ph3^ician, of Colophon, 137 B.C. His writings 
were held in estimation, but his judgment cannot 
he highly commended, since, without any know- 
ledge of agriculture, he ventured to compose a 
book on that intricate subject. Two of his 
poems, entitled Tkeriaca, on hunting, and Alexi-^ 
pkannaca, on antidotes against poison, are still 
extant. 

Nicanor, a man who conspired against the life 

of Alexander. Curt. 6. A son of Parmenio, 

who died in Hyrcania, &c. A surname of 

Demetrius. Vid. Demetrius II. An unskilful 

pilot of Antigonus. Polyaen. ^A servant of 

Atticus, Cic. 5, ep. 3. A Samian, who wrote 

a treatise on rivers. A governor of Media, 

conquered by Seleucus. He had been governor 
over the Athenians under Cassander, by whose 

orders he was put to death. A general of the 

emperor Titus, wounded at the siege of Jeru- 
salem. A man of Stagira, by whom Alexander 

the Great sent a letter to recall the Grecian 

exiles. Diod. 18. A governor of Munychia, 

who seized the Piraeus, and was at last put to 
death hy Cassander, because he wished to make 

himself absolute over Attica. Diod. 18. A 

brother of Cassander, destroyed by Olympias. 

Id. 19. ^A general of Antiochus king of Syria. 

He made war against the Jews, and showed 
himself uncommonly cruel. 

Nicarchus, a Corinthian philosopher in the 

age of Periander. Plut. ^An Arcadian chief, 

who deserted to the Persians, at the return of 
the 10,000 Greeks. 

Nicarthides, a man set over Persepolis by 
Alexander. 

Nicator, a surname of Seleucus king of Syria, 
from his having been unconquered. 

Nice, a daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 
Nicephorium, a town of Mesopotamia, on the 
Euphrates, where Venus had a temple, Liv. 32, 
c. 33. — Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 41. 

Nicephdrius, now KTiabour, a river which 
flowed by the walls of Tigranocerta. Tacit. Ann, 
15, c. 4. 

' Nicephdrus Patriarcha, a Byzantine historian, 
Patriarch of Constantinople 806-815, ‘lied. 828. 
Gregoras, another, of the early 14th 


century. A Greek ecclesiastical historian of 

the 13th and early i4tb centuries. 

Nicer, now the Neckar, a river of Germany, 
falling into the Rhine at the modem town of 
Mannheim. Auson. Mos. 423. 

Niccratus, a poet who wrote a poem in praise 
of Lysander. The father of Nicias. 

Nicetas, one of the Byzantine historians, d. 1216, 
whodescribed theLatincaptureof Constantinople. 

Niceteria, a festival at Athens, in memory of 
the victory which Minerva obtained over Nep- 
tune, in their dispute about giving a name to the 
capital of the country. 

Nicia, a city. Vid. Nicaea. A river falling 

into the Po at Brixellum. It is now called Lenza, 
and separated the duchy of Modena from Parma. 

Nicias, an Athenian general, celebrated for his 
valour and for his misfortunes. He early con- 
ciliated the good-will of the people by his liberal- 
ity, and he established his military character by 
taldng the island of Cythera from the power of 
Lacedaemon. When Athens determined to make 
war against Sicily, Nicias was appointed, with 
Alcibiades and Lamachus, to conduct the expedi- 
tion, which he reprobated as impolitic, and as the 
future cause of calamities to the Athenian power. 
In Sicily he behaved with great firmness, but he 
often blamed the quick and inconsiderate mea- 
sures of his colleagues. The success of the Athe- 
nians remained long doubtful. Alcibiades was 
recalled by his enemies to take his trial, and 
Nicias was left at the head of affairs. Syracuse 
was surrounded by a wall, and though the opera- 
tions were carried on slowly, yet the city would 
have surrendered had not the sudden appear- 
ance of Gylippus, the Corinthian ally of the 
Sicilians, cheered up the courage of the besieged 
at the most critical moment. Gylippus proposed 
terms of accommodation to the Athenians, which 
were refused ; some battles were fought, in 
which the Sicilians obtained the advantage, and 
Nicias at last, tired of his ill success, and ^own 
desponding, demanded of the Athenians a rein- 
forcement or a successor. Demosthenes, upon 
this, was sent with a powerful fleet, but the 
advice of Nicias was despised, and the admiral, 
hy his eagerness to come to a decisive engage- 
ment, mined his fleet and the interest of Athens. 
The fear of his enemies at home prevented Nicias 
from leaving Sicily ; and when, at last, a con- 
tinued series of iU successes obliged him to comply, 
he found himself surrounded on every side by 
the enemy, without hope of escaping. He gave 
himself up to the conquerors with all his army, 
hut the assurances of safety which he had re- 
ceived soon proved vain and false, and he was 
no sooner in the hands of the enemy than he 
was shamefully put to death with Demosthenes. 
His troops were sent to quarries, where the 
plague and hard labour diminished their numbers 
and aggravated their misfortunes. Some suppose 
that the death of Nicias was not violent. He 
perished about 413 years before Christ, and the 
Athenians lamented in him a great and valiant 
but unfortunate generaL Plut. in Vitd. — Cic . — 

Nep. in Alcib. — Thucyd. 4, &c. — Diod. 15. -A 

gramrnarian of Rome, intimate with Cicero. Cic. 
in Epist, A man of Nicaea, who wrote a his- 
tory of philosophers, A physician of P3nThus 

king of Epirus, who made an offer to the Romans 
to poison his master for a sum of money. 
The Roman general disdained his offers, and 
acquainted Pyrrhus with Ms treachery. He is 
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oftener called Cineas. A painter of Athens in 

the age of Alexander. He was chiefly happy in 
his pictures of women. Aelian. V. H. 2, c. 31. 

Nicippe, a daughter of Pelops, who married 
Sthenelus. A daughter of Thespius. ApoUod. 

Nicippus, a t3rrant of Cos, one of whose sheep 
brought forth a Hon, which was considered as 
portending his future greatness and his elevation 
to the sovereignty, Aelian. V. H. r, c. 29. 

Nico, one of the Tarentine chiefs who conspired 
against the life of Hannibal. Liv. 30. ^A cele- 
brated architect and geometrician. He was 
father of the celebrated Galen the prince of 

physicians. One of the slaves of Craterus. 

^The name of an ass which Augustus met 

before the battle of Actium, a circumstance 

which he considered as a favourable omen. 

The name of an elephant remarkable for its 
fidelity to king Pyrrhus. 

NicochSxes, a Greek comic i>oet in the age of 
Aristophanes. 

Nicdcles, a familiar friend of Phocion, con- 
demned to death. PluL A king of Sadamis, 

celebrated for his contest with a king of Phoe- 
nicia, to prove which of the two was most 

effeminate. A king of Paphos, who reigned 

under the protection of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 
He revolted from his friend, upon which Ptolemy 
ordered one of his servants to put him to death^ 
to strike terror into the other dependent princes. 
The servant, unwilling to mtirder the monarch, 
advised him to kill himself. Nicocles obeyed, 
and all his family followed his example, 310 years 

before the Christian era. An ancient Greek 

poet, who called ph3raicians a happy race of 
men, because light published their good deeds 
to the world, and the earth hid all their faults 

and imperfections. king of Cyprus, who 

succeeded his father Euagoras on the throne, 
374 years before Christ. It was with him that 

the philosopher Isocrates corresponded. A 

tyrant of Sicyon, deposed by means of Aratus 
the Achaean. Plut. in Arat. 

Nichocrfites, a tyrant of Cyrene. ^An author 

at Athens. A long of Salamis in Cyprus, who 

made himself known by the valuable collection 
of books which he had. Athen. i. 

Nicocreon, a tyrant of Salamis in the age of 
Alexander the Great. He ordered the philosopher 
Anaxarchus to be pounded to pieces in a mortar. 

Nicodemus, an Athenian appointed by Conon 
over the fleet which was going to the assistance 

of Artaxerxes. Diod. 14. A tjrant of Italy, 

&c. An ambassador sent to Pompey by 

Aristobulus. 

Nicodorus, a wrestler of Mantinea, who 
studied philosophy in his old age. Aelian. F. H. 
2, c. 22. — Suidas. ^An Athenian archon. 

NlcodrSmus, a son of Hercules and Nice. 

Apollod. ^An Athenian who invaded Aegina, 

&c. 

Nicolaus, a philosopher. A celebrated Syra- 

cusan, who endeavoured, in a pathetic speech, 
to dissuade his countrymen from offering ^dolence 
to the Athenian prisoners who had been taken 
with Nicias their general. His eloquence was 

unavailing. An officer of Ptolemy against 

Antigonus. A peripatetic philosopher and 

historian in the Augustan age. 

NicomScha, a daughter of Themistocles. 

Nicomachus, the father of Aristotle, whose 
son also bore the same name,^ The philosopher 
composed his ten books of Ethics for the use and 


improi-ement of his son, and thence they are 
called Nicomachea. Smdas. One of Alex- 

ander’s friends, who discovered the conspiracy 

of D3TI10S. Curt. 6. An excellent painter. 

A Pythagorean philosopher, A Lace- 
daemonian general, conquered by Timotheus. 
A writer in the fifth century, &c. 

Nicomedes I., a king of Bithynia, about 278 
years before the Christian era. It was by his 
exertions that that part of Asia became a mon- 
archy. He behaved with great cruelty to his 
brothers, and built a town which he called by 
his own name, Nicomedia. Justin. — Paus., &c. 

Nicomedes II. was ironically sumamed Phi- 
lopator, because he drove his father Prusias from 
the kingdom of Bith3m!a, and caused him to be 
assassinated, 149 B.C. He reigned 59 years. 
Mithridates laid claim to his kingdom, but all 
their disputes were decided by the Romans, who 
deprived Nicomedes of the province of Paphla- 
gonia, and his ambitious rival of Cappadocia. 
He gained the affections of his subjects by 
courteous behaviour, and by a mild and peaceful 
government. Justin. 

Nicomedes HI., son and successor of the pre- 
ceding, was dethroned by his brother Socrates, 
and afterwards by the ambitious Mithridates. 
The Romans re-estabHshed him on his throne, 
and encouraged him to make reprisals upon the 
king of Pontus. He followed their advice, and 
he was, at last, expelled yet again from his 
dominions, till Sulla came into Asia, who restored 
him to his former power and affluence. Sirab . — 
Appian. 

Nicomedes IV. was son and successor of 
Nicomedes III. He passed his life in an easy 
and tranquil manner, and enjoyed the peace 
which his alliance with the Romans had pro- 
cured him. He died 75 B.C., without issue, and 
left his kingdom, with all his possessions, to the 
Roman people. Strab. 12. — Appian. Mithrid . — 
Justin. 38, c. 2, &c. — Flor. 3, c. 5. 

Nicomedes, a celebrated geometrician in the 
age of the philosopher Eratosthenes. He made 

himself known by his useful machines, &c. 

An engineer in the army of Mithridates. One 

of the preceptors of the emperor M. Antoninus. 

Nicomedia (now Isnikmid), a town of Bithy- 
nia, founded by Nicomedes I. It was the capital 
of the country, and it has been compared, for 
its beauty and greatness, to Rome, Antioch, or 
Alexandria. It became celebrated for being, for 
some time, the residence of the emperor Con- 
stantine and most of his imperial successors. 
Some suppose that it was originally called 
Astacus, and Olbia, though it is generally be- 
lieved that they were aU different cities. Am- 
mian. 17. — Paus. 5, c. 12. — Plin. 5, &c. — Strab. 
12, &c. 

Nicon, a pirate of Phaere in Peloponnesus, &:c. 

Polvaen. An athlete of Thasos, fourteen times 

victorious at the Ol37mpic games. A native 

of Tarentum. Vid. Nico. 

Niconia, a town of Pontus. 

Nicophanes, a famous painter of Greece, whose 
pieces are mentioned with commendation. Plin. 
35. c. 10. 

Nicophron, a comic poet of Athens some time 
after the age of Aristophanes. 

Nicopolis, a city of Lower Egypt. A town 

of Armenia, built by Pompey the Great in 
memory of a victory which he had there obtained 
over the forces of Mithridates. Strab. 12. 



Another, ia Tfirace, built oa the banks of the 
Nestits b3; Traiaii, in aismory of a victory which 

te obtained there over the barbarians. A 

town of Epinis, built by Augustus after the 

Ijattle of Actium. Another, near Jerusalem, 

founded by the emperor Vespasian. Another, 

In Moesla.^^ Another, in Dacia, built by Trajan 

to perpetuate the nieinory of a celebrateii battle. 

Another, near the bay of Issus, built by 

Alesaader. 

Nicmtr^ta, a courtesan who left all her pos- 

s-^bsions to Sulla. The same as Carmente 

mother of Euander. 

NiccMStrlitiis, a man of Argos of great strength, 
fie was fond of imitating Hercules by clothing 
himself in a lion’s skin. Diod. 16.—— One of 
Alexander’s soldiers. He conspired against the 

king’s life, with Hennolaus. Curt. 8. A 

painter who expressed great admiration at the 
sight of Helen’s picture by Zeuxis. Adian. 14, 

c. 47. A dramatic actor of Ionia. A comic 

poet of Argos. An orator of Macedonia, in 

the reign of the emperor M. Antoninus. A 

son of Menelaus and Helen. Pans, 2, c. 18. 

A general of the Achaeans, who defeated the 
Macedonians. 

Nicotelea, a celebrated woman of Messenia, 
who said that she became pregnant of Aristo- 
menes by a serpent. Pans. 4, c. 14. 

NicotSIes, a Corinthian drunkard, &c. Aelian, 
F. B. 2, c. 14. 

Niger, a friend of M. Antony, sent to him by 

Octavia. C. Pesceimius Justus, a celebrated 

governor in Syria, well known by his valour in 
the R om a n armies while yet a private man. 
At the death of Pertinax he was declared emperor 
of Rome, and his claims to that elevated situa- 
tion were supported by a sound understanding, 
pnidence of mind, moderation, courage, and 
virtue. He proposed to imitate the actions of 
the venerable Antoninus, of Trajan, of Titus, 
and M. Aurelius. He was remarkable for his 
fondness for ancient discipline, and never suffered 
his soldiers to drink wine, but obliged them to 
quench their thirst with water and vinegar. He 
forbade the use of silver and gold utensils in his 
camp, all the bakers and cooks were driven away, 
and the soldiers ordered to live, during the 
expedition they undertook, merely upon biscuits. 
In his punishinents Niger was inexorable; he 
condemned ten of his soldiers to be beheaded in 
the presence of the army, because they had 
stolen and eaten a fowl. The sentence was heard 
with groans : the army interfered ; and when 
Niger consented to diminish the punishment for 
fear of kindling a rebellion, he yet ordered the 
criminals to make each a restoration of ten fowls 
to the person whose property they had stolen. 
They were, besides, ordered not to light a fire 
the rest of the campaign, but to live upon cold 
aliments, and to drink nothing but water. Such 
great qualifications in a general seemed to pro- 
mise the restoration of ancient discipline in the 
Roman armies, but the death of Niger frustrated 
every hope of reform, Sevenus, who had also 
been invested with the imperial purple, marched 
against him; some battles were fought, and 
Niger was at last defeated, A.D. 194. His head 
was cut off and fixed to a long spear, and carried 
in triumph through the streets of Rome. He 
reigned'about one year. Herodian. 3. — Eutrop. 
Nlgw, or Nigris (-itis), a river of Africa, which 
rises in Ethiopia, and falls by three mouths 


, into the Atlantic, little known to the ancients, 
I some of whom l^lieved it to be a branch of the 
Nile. PUn. 5, c. i & 8. — Mela, i, c. 4. 1. 3, 
c. 10 . — PioL 4, c. 6. 

Nigidius Fignins (P.), a celebrated philosopher 
and astronomer at Rome, one of the most learned 
men of his age. He was intimate with Cicero, 
and gave his most unbiased opinions concerning 
the conspirators who had leagued to destroy 
Rome with Catiline. He was made praetor, and 
honoured with a seat in the senate. In the civil 
wars he followed the interest of Pompey, for 
which he was banished by the conqueror. He died 
in the place of his banishment, 47 years before 
Christ. Cic. ad Fam. 4, ep. 13. — Jjucan. i, v. 639. 
Nigritae, a people of .Africa, who dwell on the 
banks of the Niger. Mela, i, c. 4. — Plin. 5, c. i. 
Nike, goddess of victory, worshipped by the 
Greeks. There is a well-known statue of Nikg 
Apteros, Wingless Victory. 

Nileus, a son of Codxus, who conducted a 
colony of lonians to Asia, where he built Ephesus, 
Miletus, Priene, Colophon, Mjms, Teos, Lebedos^ 
Clazomenae, &c. Paus. 7, c. 2, &c. ^A philo- 

sopher who had in his possession all the writings 
of Aristotle. A then. 1. 

Nilus, a king of Thebes, who gave his name to 
the river which flows through the middle of 
Eg3T>t, and falls into the Mediterranean sea. The 
Nile, anciently called Aegypius, is one of the most 
celebrated rivers in the world. Its source was 
for long unlmown to the ancients, and the 
modems were ignorant of its situation, whence an 
impossibility is generally meant by the proverb 
of Nili capid quaerere. It flows through the 
middle of Egypt in a northern direction, and 
when it comes to the town of Cercasorum, it 
then divides itself into several streams, and fattg 
into the Mediterranean by seven mouths. The 
most easterly canal is called the Pelusian, and the 
most westerly is called the Canopic mouth. The 
other canals are the Sebennytican, that of Sais 
the Mendesian, Bolbitinic, and Bucolic. They 
have all been formed by nature, except the two 
last, which have been dug by the labours of 
men. The island which the Nile forms by its 
division into several streams is called Delta, from 
its resemblance to the fourth letter in the Greek 
alphabet. The Nile yearly overflows the country, 
and it is to those regular inundations that the 
Egyptians are indebted for the fertile produce 
of their lands. It begins to rise in the month of 
May for 100 successive days, and then decreases 
gradually the same number of days. If it does 
not rise as high as 16 cubits, a famine is generally 
expected, but if it exceeds this by many cubits, 
it is of the most dangerous consequences ; houses 
are overturned, the cattle are drowned, and a 
great number of insects are produced from the 
mud, which destroy the fruits of the earth. The 
nver, therefore, proves a blessing or a calamity 
to Egypt, and the prosperity of the nation 
depends so much upon it, that the taxes of 
the inhabitants were in ancient times, and are 
stiU under the present government, proportioned 
to the rise of the waters. The causes of the over- 
flowings of the Nile, which remained unknown 
to the ancients though sought out with the 
greatest application, me the heavy rains which 
regularly fall in Ethiopia, in the months of 
April and May, and which rush down like 
torrents upon the country, and lay it all under 
water. These causes, as some people suppose. 
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were well known to Homer, as lie se<ans to skow 1 and as many sons, and Ovid, Apollodoi as, &c., 


by saving that the Nile Sowed down from ’ 
heaven. The inhabitants of Egypt, near the 
banks of the river, were called KUiaci, Niligenae, 
&c., and large canals were also from this river 
denominated Nili or Euripi. Cic. Leg. 2, r, i. 
Ad Q. Fr. 3, ep. 9. Ad Att. ii, ep. 12. — Sirab. 
17.— ^vid. Met. 5, V. 187. 1. 15, v, 753, — Mela, 
I, c. 9. 1. 3, c. 9, — Senec. Qziaest. Nat. 4. — Lucan., ' 
I, 2, &c.-^laudian, ep. de Nilo. — Virg. G. 4, j 
V. 28S. Aen. 6, v. 800. i. 9, v. 31. — Diod. 1, kc. \ 
— Herodot. 2. — Lucret. 6, v, 712. — Ammian. 22. — ! 

Pans. 10, c. 32. — Piin. 5, c. 10. One of the | 

Greek fathers, w’ho Sonrished A.D. 440. He j 
is greatly honoured in the South Italian ; 
Monasteries ■which follow the Greek rite at i 
Grottaferrata and elsewhere. | 

Ninias. Vid. Ninyas. | 

Ninnins, a tribune who opposed Clodius the | 
enemy of Cicero. j 

Nintis, a son of Belus, who built a city to 
which he gave his own name, and founded the i 
Assyrian monarchy, of which he was the first 
sovereign. He was very vrarlike, and extended 
his conquests from Egypt to the extremities of 
India and Bactriana. He became enamoured of 
Semiramis the wife of one of his officers, and he 
married her after her husband had destroyed 
himself through fear of his powerful rival. Ninus 
reigned 52 years, and at bis death he left his 
kingdom to the care of his wife Semiramis, by 
whom he had a son. The history of Ninus is very 
obscure, and even fabulous according to the 
opinion of some. Ctesias is the principal his- 
torian from whom it is derived, but little reliance 
is to be placed upon him, and Aristotle deems 
him unworthy to be believed. Ninus after 
death received divine honours, and became the 
Jupiter of the Assyrians and the Hercules of the 
Chaldeans. Ctesias. — Diod. 2. — Justin, i, c. i. — 

Herodot. 2. A celebrated city, now Nino, the 

capital of Assyria, built on the banks of the 
Tigris by Ninus, and called Nineveh in Scripture. 
It was, aT?cording to the relation of Piodorus 
Siculus, 15 miles long, 9 broad, and 48 in cir- 
cumference. It was surrounded by large walls 
100 feet high, on the top of which three chariots 
could pass together abreast, and was defended 
by 1500 towers, each 200 feet high. Ninus was 
taken by the imited armies of Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar king of Babylon, 606 B.C. Strab. 1. 
— Diod. 2.— Herodot. i, c. 185, &c. — Paus. 8, c. 33. 
— Lucian. 

Ninyas, a son of Ninus and Semiramis, king of 
Assyria, who succeeded his mother, who had 
voluntarily abdicated the crown. Some suppose 
that Semiramis was put to death by her own son, 
because she had encouraged him to commit 
incest. The reign of Ninyas is remarkable for 
its luxury and extravagance. The prince left 
the care of the government to his favourites and 
ministers, and gave himself up to pleasure, riot, 
and debauchery, and never appeared in public. 
His successors imitated the example of his volup- 
tuousness, and therefore their names or history 
are little known till the age of Sardanapalus. 
Justin. I, c. 2. — Diod. i, &c. 

Nidbe, a daughter of Tantalus king of Lydia by 
Euryanassa or Dione. She married Amphion the 
son of lasus, by whom she had ten sons and ten 
daughters according to Hesiod, or two sons and 
three daughters according to Herodotus- Homer 
and Propertius say that she had six daughters 


according to the more received opinion, assart 
that she had seven sons and seven daughters. 
The names of the sons were Sipylus, Mmytus, 
Tantalus, Agenor, Phaedinms, Damasiebthon, 
and Ismenus ; and those of the daughters, 
Cleodoxa, Ethodaea or Thera, Astyoche, Phthia, 
Pelopia or Chloris, Asticratea, and* Ogygia. The 
number of her children inrreased the pride of 
Niobe, and she not only had the imprudence to 
prefer herself to Latona’, who had only two chil- 
dren, but she even insulted her, and ridiculed the 
worship which was paid to her, observing that 
she had a better claim to altars and sacrifices 
than the mother of .A-poIlo and Diana. This in- 
solence provoked Latona, who entreated her 
children to punish the arrogant Niobe. Her 
prayers were heard, and immediately all the 
sons of Niobe expired by the darts of Apollo, 
and all the daughters except Chloris, who had 
married Neleus king of Polos, were equally de- 
stroyed by Diana ; and Niobe, struck at the 
suddenness of her misfortunes, was changed into 
a stone. The carcases of Niobe’s children, ac- 
cording to Homer, were left unburied in the 
plains for nine successive days, because Jupiter 
changed into stones all suclx as attempted to 
inter them. On the tenth day they were honoured 
with a funeral by the gods. Homer. II. 24. — 
Aelian. V. H. 12, c. 36. — ApoUod. 3, c. 5. — Ovid. 
Met. Jab. 5. — Hygin. fab. 9. — Horat. 4, od. 6. — 

Propert. 2, el. 6. A daughter of Phoroneus 

king of Peloponnesus by Laodice. She wits 
beloved by Jupiter, by whom she had a son 
called Argus, -who gave his name to Axgia cr 
Argolis, a country of Peloponnesus. Paus. 2, . 
c. 22. — Apollod. 2, c. I. 1 . 3, c. 8. 

Niphaeus, a man killed by horses, &c. Vtrg. 
Aen. 10, V. 570. 

Niphates, a mountain of Asia, which divides 
Armenia from Assyria, and from which the Tigris 
takes its rise. Virg. 6. 3, v. 30. — Sirab. ii. — 

Mela, I, c. 15. river of Armenia, falling 

into the Tigris. Horat. 2, od. 9, v. 20. — Lucan. 
3, v. 245. 

Niphe, one of Diana’s companions. Ovid. Met. 
3, V. 245. 

Nireus, a king of Naxos, son of Charops and 
Aglaia, celebrated for his beauty. He was one 
of the Grecian chiefs during the Trojan war. 
Homer. II. 2. — Horat. 2, od. 20. 

Nisa, a town of Greece. Homer. II. 2. 

countrywoman. Virg. Eel. 8. A place. Vid. 

Nysa. A celebrated plain of Media near the 

Caspian sea, famous for its horses. Herodot. 3, 
c. 106. 

Nisaea, a naval station on the coasts of Megaris. 
Strab. 8. A town of Parthia, called also Nisa. 

Nisaee, a sea-nymph. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 826. 

Niseia. Vid. Nisus. 

Nisibis, a town of Mesopotamia, built by a 
colony of Macedonians on the Tigris, and cele- 
brated as being a barrier between the provinces 
of Rome and the Persian empire during the 
reign of the Roman emperors. It was sometimes 
called Antiochia Mygdonica. Joseph. 20, c. 2. — 
Sirab. ii. — Ammian. 25, &c. — Plin. 6, c. 13. 

Nisus, a son of Hyrtacus, bom on mount Ida 
near Troy. He came to Italy with Aeneas, and 
signalized himself by his valour against the Rutu- 
lians. He was united in the closest friendship 
with Euryalus, a 3»oung Trojan, and with him 
he entered, in the dead of night, the enemy’s 
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camp. As they were returning victorious, after 
much bloodshed, they were perceived by the 
Rutulians, who attacked Euryalus. Nisus, in 
endeavouring to rescue his friend from the 
enemy’s darts, himself perished with him, and 
their heads were cut off and fixed on a spear, 
and carried in triumph to the camp. Their death 
was greatly lamented by all the Trojans, and 
their great friendship, like that of a Pylades and 
an Orestes, or of a Theseus and Pirithous, has 
become proverbial. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 176, &c. 

A king of Dulichium, remarkable for his 

probity and virtue. Homer. Od. 18. h king 

of Megara, son of Mars, or more probably of 
Pandion. He inherited his father’s kingdom 
with his brothers, and received as his portion 
the country of Megaris. The peace of the 
brothers was interrupted by the hostilities of 
Minos, who wished to avenge the death of his 
son Androgeus, who had been murdered by the 
Athenians. Megara was besieged, and Attica 
laid waste. The fate of Nisus depended totally 
upon a yellow lock, which, as long as it continued 
upon his head, according to the words of an 
oracle, promised him life, and success to his 
affairs. His daughter Scylla (often called Niseia 
Virgo) saw from the walls of Megara the royal 
besieger, and she became desperately enamoured 
of him. To obtain a more immediate interview 
with this object of her passion, she stole away 
the fatal hair from her father’s head as he was 
asleep ; the town was immediately taken, but 
Minos disregarded the services of Scylla, and she 
threw herself into the sea. The gods changed 
her into a lark, and Nisus assumed the nature 
of the hawk at the very moment that he gave 
himself death, not to fall into the enemy’s hands. 
These two birds have continually been at vari- 
ance with each other, and Scylla, by her appre- 
hensions at the sight of her father, seems to 
suffer the punishment which her perfidy deserved. 
ApoJlod. 3, c. 15. — Pans, i, c. 19. — Strab. 9. — 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 6, &c. — Virg. G. i, v. 404, &c. 
Nisyros, an island in the Aegean sea, to the 
west of Rhodes, with a tower of the same name. 

It was originally joined to the island of Cos, 
according to Pliny, and it bore the name of 
Porphyris. Neptune, who was supposed to have ! 
separated them with a blow of his trident, and 
to have there overwhelmed the giant Polybotes, 
was worshipped there, and called Nisyteus, 
Apollod. I, c. 6. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. 10. 

Nitetls, a daughter of Apries king of Egypt, 
married by his successor Amasis to Cyrus. 
Poly aen. 8. 

Nitiobriges, a people of Gaul, supposed to live 
near Agennois, in Guienne. Caes. Bell. G. 7, c. 7. 
Nitoaris, a celebrated queen of Babylon, who 
built a bridge across the Euphrates, in the middle 
of that city, and dug a number of reservoirs for 
the superfluous waters of that river. She ordered 
herself to be buried over one of the gates of the 
city, and placed an inscription on her tomb 
which signified that her successors would find 
great treasures within if ever they were in need 
of money, but that their labours would be but 
ill repaid if ever they ventured to open it without 
necessity. Cyrus opened it through curiosity, 
and was struck to find within these words; If 
thy avarice had not been insatiable, thou never 
wouldst have violated the monuments of the dead. 

Herodot. 1, c. 185. A queen of Egypt, who 

built a third pyramid. ' 


Nitria, a country of Egypt with two towns of 
the same name, above Memphis. 

Nivaria, an island to the west of Africa, sup- 
posed to be Teneriffe, one of the Canaries. Plin. 
6, c. 32. 

Noas, a river of Thrace falling into the Ister. 
Herodot. 4, c. 46. 

Noemon, a Trojan killed by Tumus. Virg. 
Aen. 9, V. 767. 

Noctiluca, a surname of Diana. She had a 
temple at Rome on mount Palatine, where 
torches were generally lighted in the night. 
Varro de L. L. 4. — Horat. 4, od. 6, v. 38. 

Nola, an ancient town of Campania, which 
became a Roman colony before the first Punic 
war. It was founded by a Tuscan, or, according 
to others, by a Euboean colony. It is said that 
Virgil had introduced the name of Nola in his 
Georgies, but that, when he was refused a glass 
of water by the inhabitants as he passed through 
the city, he totally blotted it out of his poem 
and substituted the word ora, in the 225th line 
of the second book of his Georgies. Nola was 
besieged by Hannibal, and was bravely defended 
by Marcellus. Augustus died there on his return 
from Neapolis to Rome. Bells were &st invented 
there in the beginning of the fifth century, from 
which reason they have been called Nolae, or 
Campanae, in Latin. The inventor was St. 
Paulinus, the bishop of the place, who died 
A.D. 431, though many imagine that bells were 
known long before, and only introduced into 
churches by that prelate. Before his time, 
congregations were called to the church by the 
noise of wooden rattles {sacra ligna). JPaterc. j, 
c. 7. — Sueton. in Aug. — Sil. 8, v. 517. 1. 12, 
v. 161. — A. Gellius. 7, c. 20. — Liv. 23, c. 14 & 
39. 1. 24, c. 13. 

Nom&des, a name given to all those uncivilized 
people who had no fixed habitation, and who con- 
tinually changed the place of their residence to 
go in quest of fresh pasture for the numerous 
cattle which they tended. There were Nomades 
in Scythia, India, Arabia, and Africa. - Those of 
Africa were afterwards called Numidians, by a 
small change of the letters which composed their 
name. Ital. 1, v. 215.— PZin. 5, c. 3. — Herodot. 
I, c. 15. 1. 4, c. 187. — Strab, 7. — Mela, 2, c. i. 
1. 3, c. 4. — Virg. G. 3, v. 343. — Paus, 8, c. 43. 
Nomae, a town of Sicily. Diod. ri. — Sil. 14: 
V. 266. 

Nomentanus, an epithet applied To L. Cassius 
as a native of Nomentum. He is mentioned by 
Horace as a mixture of luxury and dissipation. 
Horat. I, sat. 2, v. 102 & alibi. 

Nomentum, a town of the Sabines in Italy, 
famous for wine, and now called Lamentana. 
The dictator Q. Servilius Priscus gave the 
Veientes and Fidenates battle there A.U.C. 312, 
and totally defeated them, Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 905. 
— Liv. I. c. 38. 1, 4, c. 22. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 773. 
Nomii, mountains of Arcadia. Paus. 

Nomius, a surname given to Apollo, because 
he fed the flocks of king Admetus in Thessaly. 
Cic. in Nat. D. 3, c. 23. 

Ndnacris, a town of Arcadia, which received 
its name from a wife of Lycaon. There was a 
mountaift of the same name in the neighbour- 
hood. Euander is sometimes called Nonacrius 
heros, as being an Arcadian by birth, and Ata- 
lanta Nonacria, as being a native of the place. 
Curt. 10, c. 10. — Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 97. Met. 8, 
fab. 10. — Paus. 8, c. 17, &c. 
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Nonius, a Roman soldier, imprisoned for pay- 
ing respect to Galba’s statues, &c. Tacit. Hist. 
I, c. 56. ‘A Roman who exhorted his country- 

men after the fatal battle of Pharsalia, and the 
flight of Pompey, by observing that eight 
standards [aquilae) still remained in the camp, 
to which Cicero answered, Rede, si nobis cum 
graculis bellum esset. 

Noi^us MarceUiis, a grammarian, whose 
treatise de varid significaiione verborum is valuable 
for its citations of other writers. 

Nonnus, a Greek writer of the early fifth cen- 
tury A.D., whose name is the Egyptian for saint. 
He lived in the Thebaid district of Egypt, and is 
chiefly kno^ for his Dionysiaca, a very long 
epic poem in 48 books concerned mainly with 
the adventures of Dionysus in India. His 
hexameters are technically perfect, but the 
general effect is monotonous. He also wrote a 
verse paraphrase of St. John’s Gospel. 

Nonus, a Greek ph3^ician, whose book de 
omnium morborum curatione of the loth century 
A-D. is based on previous writers. 

Nopia, or Ginopia, a town of Boeotia,- where 
Amphiaraus had a temple. 

Nora, now Nour, a place in Phrygia, where 
Eumenes retired for some time, &c. C. Nepos. 

^A town. Vid. Norax. 

Norax, a son of Mercury and Eurythaea, who 
led a colony of Iberians into Sardinia, where he 
founded a town, to which he gave the name of 
Nora. Pans. 10, c. 17. 

Norba, a town of the Volsci. Liv. 2, c. 34. 

Caesarea, a town of Spain on the Tagus. 

Norbanus (C.j, a young and ambitious Roman 
who opposed Sulla, and joined his interest to 
that of young Marius. In his consulship he 
marched against Sulla, by whom he was de- 
feated. Plut. A friend and general of Augus- 

tus, employed in Macedonia against the re- 
publicans. He was defeated by Brutus. 
Noricum, a country of ancient Ill3micum, 
which now forms a part of modem Bavaria and 
Austria. It extended between the Danube, and 
part of the Alps and Vindelicia. Its savage 
inhabitants, who were once governed by kings, 
made many incursions upon the Romans, and 
were at last conquered under Tiberius, and the 
country became a dependent province. In the 
reign of Diocletian, Noricum was divided into 
two parts. The iron that was brought from 
Noricum was esteemed excellent, and thence 
Noricus ensis was used to express the goodness 
of a sword. Dionys. Perieg. — Strab. 4, — Plin. 
34, c. 14. — Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 5. — Horat. i, od. 16, 
V. g.-^vid. Met. 14, v. 712. 

Northippus, a Greek tragic poet. 

Nortia, a name given to the goddess of Fortune 
among the Etrurians. Liv. 7, c. ^.-—Juv. 10, 
74- 

Nothus, a son of Deucalion. A surname of 

Darius king of Persia, from his illegitimacy. 

Notlum, a town of Aeolia near the Cayster. 
It was peopled by the inhabitants of Colophon, 
who left their ancient habitations because 
Notium was more conveniently situated in being 
on the sea-shore. Liv. 37, c. 26, 38, 39. 

Notus, the south wind, called also Auster. 
Novae {tabernae), the new shops built in the 
forum at Rome, and adorned with the shields of 

the Cimbri. Cic. Orat. 2, c. 66. ^The Veieres 

tabernae were adorned with those of the Samnites. 
Liv. 9, c. 40. 


Novaria, a towm of Cisalpine Gaul, now 
Novara, in Lombardy. Tacit. Hist, i, c. 70. 
Novatus, a man who severely attacked the 
character of Augustus, under a fictitious name. 
The emperor discovered him, and only fined him 
a small sum of money. 

Novesimn, a town of the Ubii, on the west of 
the Rhine, now called Nuys, near Cologne. Tacit. 
Hist. 4, c. 26, &c. 

Noviodunum, a town of the Aedui in Gaul, 
taken by J. Caesar. It is pleasantly situated on 
the Ligeris, and now* called Not'on. Coes. Bell. 
G. 2, c, 12. 

Noviomagus, or Neomagus, a town of Gaul, 

now Kizeux, in Normandy. Another, called 

also N emetes, now Speyer. .\n other, in Batavia, 

now Nimeguen, on the south side of the Waal. 
Novium, a town of Spain, now Noya. 

Noyius Priscus, a man banished from Rome 
by Nero, on suspicion that he was accessory to 

Piso’s conspiracy. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 71. A 

man who attempted to assassinate the emperor 

Claudius. Two brothers, obscurely bom, 

distinguished in the age of Horace for their 
officiousness. Horai. i, sat. 6. 

Novum_ Comum, a town of Insubria on the 
lake Larinus, of which the inhabitants were 
called Novocomenses. Cic. ad Div. 13, c. 55. 

Nox, one of the most ancient deities among the 
pagans, daughter of Chaos. From her union 
with her brother Erebus she gave birth to the 
Day and the Light. She was ^so the mother of 
the Parcae, Hesperides, Dreams, of Discord, 
Death, Momus, Fraud, &c. She is called by some 
of the poets the mother of all things, of gods as 
well as of men, and therefore she was ■worshipped 
with great solemnity by the ancients. She had 
a famous statue in Diana’s temple at Ephesus. 
It was usual to offer her a black sheep, as she 
was the mother of the Furies. The cock was also 
offered to her, as that bird proclaims the approach 
of day, during the darkness of the night. She is 
represented as mounted on a chariot, and covered 
■with a veil bespangled with stars. The constella- 
tions generally went before her as her constant 
messengers. Sometimes she is seen holding two 
children under her arms, one of which is black, 
representing death, or rather night, and the other 
white, representing sleep or day. Some of the 
modems have described her as a woman veiled 
in mourning, and crowned with poppies, and car- 
ried on a chariot drawn by owls and bats. Virg. 
Aen. 6, v. 950. — Ovid. Fast, i, v, 455. — Paus. 10, 
c. 38. — Hesiod. Theog. 125 & 212. 

Nuceria, a town of Campania taken by Han- 
nibal. It became a Roman colony under 
.Augustus, and was called Nuceria Constantia, 
or Alfaterna. It now bears the name of Nocera, 
and contains about 30,000 inhabitants. Lucan. 
2, V. 472. — Liv. 9, c. 41. 1. 27, c. 3. — Hal. 8, 

V. 531- — Tacit. Ann. 13 & 14. A town of 

Umbria at the foot of the Apennines. Strab. — 
Plin. 

Nuithones, a people of Germany, possessing 
the country now called Mecklenburg and Pome- 
rania. Tacit. G. 40. 

Numa Martius, a man made governor of 
Rome by Tullus Hostilius. He was son-in-law 
of Numa Pompilius, and father of Ancus Martius. 
Tacit. Ann. 6, c. ii. — Liv. i, c. 20. 

Numa Pompilius, a celebrated philosopher, 
bom at Cures, a village of the Sabines, on the 
day that Romulus laid the foundation of Rome. 
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He married Tatia, tbe daughter of Tatius _the 
king of the Sabines, and at her death he retired 
into the country to devote himself more freely 
to literary pursnits. At the death of Romulus, 
tbe Romans fixed upon him to be their new 
king, and two senators were sent to acquaint 
him with the decisions of the senate and of the 
|»>ple. Nuina refused their offem, and it was 
mly at the repeated solicitations and prayers of 
his friends that he was prevailed upon to accept 
the royalty. I^e fjeginning of Ms reign was 
popular, and he dismissed fibe 300 bodyguards 
which his predecessor had kept around his per- 
son, observing that he did not distrust a people 
who had compelled him to reign over them. He 
was not, like Romulus, fond of war and military 
expeditions, but he applied himself to tame the 
ferocity of his subjects, to inculcate in their 
minds a reverence for the Deity, and to quell 
their dissensions by dividing all the citizens into 
different classes. He established different orders 
of priests, and taught the Romans not to worship 
the Deity in images ; and from his example no 
graven or painted statues appeared in the 
temples or sanctuaries of Rome for upwards of 
160 years. He encouraged the report which was 
spread of his paying regular visits to the n3?mph 
Egeria, and made use of her name to give sanc- 
tion to the laws and institutions which he had 
introduced. He established the college of the 
▼estals, and told the Romans that the safety of 
the empire depended upon the preservation of 
the sacred ancile or shield which, as was gener- 
ally believed, had dropped down from heaven. 
He dedicated a temple to Janus, which, during 
his whole reign, remained shut, as a mark of 
peace and tranquillity at Rome. Numa died 
after a rei^ of 43 years, in which he had given 
every possible encoxiragement to the useful arts, 
and in wMch he had cultivated peace, 672 B.C. 
Not only the Romans, but also the neighbouring 
nations, were eager to pay their last ofSces to a 
monarch whom they revered for his abilities, 
moderation, and humanity. He forbade his body 
to be burnt according to the custom of the 
Romans, but he ordered it to be buried near 
mount Janiculum, with many of the books 
which he had written. These books were acci- 
dentally found by one of the Romans, about 
400 years after his death, and as they contained 
nothing new or interesting, hut merely the 
reasons why he had made innovatio’ns in the 
form of worship and in the religion of the 
Romans, they were burnt by order of the senate. 
He left behind one daughter called Pompilia, 
who married Numa Martius, and became the 
mother- of Ancus Martius, the fourth king of 
Rome. Some say that he had Mso four sons, 
but this opinion is ill-founded. Plut. in Vita. — 
Varro. — Liv. i, c. 18. — PUn. 13 & 14, &c. — Flor. 
I, c. 2. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 809. 1. 9, v. 562. — Cic. 
de Nai. D. 3, c. 2 & 17. — Val. Max. i, c. 2. — 

Dionys. Hal. 2, c. 59. — Ovid. Fast. 3, &c. One 

of the Rutulian chiefs killed in the night by 
Nisus and Euryalus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 454. 
Numana, a town of Picenum in Italy, of which 
the people were called Numanates. Mela, 2, c. 4. 
Numantia, a town of Spain near the sources 
of the river Durius, celebrated for the war of 
fourteen years which, though unprotected by 
walls and towers, it bravely maintained against 
the Romans. The inhabitants obtained some 
advantages over the Roman forces till Scipio 


Africanus was empowered to finish the war, and 
to see the destruction of Numantia. He began 
the siege with an army of 60,000 men, and was 
bravely opposed by the besieged, who were no 
more than 4000 men able to bear arms. Both 
armies behaved with uncommon valour, and the 
courage of the Numantines was soon changed 
into despair and fury. Their provisions began to 
fail, and they fed upon the flesh of their homes, 
and afterwards on that of their dead companions, 
and at last were necessitated to draw lots to Mil 
and devour one another. The melancholy situa- 
tion of their affairs obliged some to surrender to 
the Roman general- Scipio demanded that they 
deliver themselves up on the morrow ; they 
refused, and when a longer time had been granted 
to their petitions, they retired and set fire to 
their houses, and all destroyed themselves, 
133 B.C., so that not even one remained to adorn 
the triumph of the conqueror. Some historians, 
however, deny that, and assert that a number 
of Numantines delivered themselves into Scipio^s 
hands, and that fifty of them were drawn in 
triumph at Rome, and the rest sold as slaves. 
The fall of Numantia was more glorious than 
that of Carthage or Corinth, though inferior to 
them. The conqueror obtained the surname of 
Numantinus. Flor. 2, c. 18. — Appian. Iber . — 
Paterc, 2, c. 3. — Cic. i Off. — Strab. 3. — Mela, 2, 
c. 6. — Plut. — Hot at. 2, od. 12, v. 1. 

Numantina, a woman accused under Tiberius 
of making her husband insane by enchantments, 
&c. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 22. 

Numfinus RemiUus, a Rutulian who accused 
the Trojans of effeminacy. He had married the 
younger sister of Tumus, and was Mlled by 
Ascanius during the Rutulian war. Virg. Aen. 
9» V. 592, &c. 

Numenes, a follower of the doctrines of Plato 
and Pythagoras, bom at .A.pamea in Syria. He 
flourished in the reign of M. .A.ntoninus. 
Ntunenia, or Neomenia, a festival observed 
by the Greeks at the beginning of every lunar 
month, in honour of all the gods, but especially of 
Apollo or the Sun, who is justly deemed the 
author of light, and of whatever distinction is 
made in the months, seasons, days, and nights. 
It was observed with games and pubb’c enter- 
tainments, which were provided at the expense 
of rich citizens, and which were always frequented 
by the poor. Solemn prayers were offered at 
Athens during the solemnity, for the prosperity 
of the republic. The demi-gods as well as the 
heroes of the ancients were honoured and invoked 
in the festival. 

Numenlus, a philosopher, who supposed that 
Chaos, from which the world was created, was 
animated by an evil and maleficent soul. He 
lived in tbe second century. 

Numentflna via, a road at Rome, which led 
to mount Sacer through the gate Viminalis. 
Liv. 3, c. 52. 

Numeria, a goddess at Rome who presided 
over numbers. Aug. de Civ. D. 4, c. 11. 
Numerifinus, M. Aurelius, a son of the 
emperor Carus. He accompanied his father into 
the east with the title of Caesar, and at his death 
he succeeded him with his brother Carinus, 
.4.D. 282. His reign was short. Eight months 
after his father’s death, he was murdered in his 
litter by his father-in-law, Arrius Aper, who 
accompanied him in an expedition. The mur- 
derer, who hoped to ascend the vacant throne. 
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continued to follow the litter as if the emperor 
was aJive, till he found a proper opporttmitv to 
dcdaxe Ms sentiments. The stench of the b^y, 
however, soon discovered Ms perfidy, and he was 
sacrificed to the fury of the soldiers."" Numeiianus 
had been admired for his learning as well as Ms 
moderation. He was naturally an eloquent 
speaker, and in -poetry he was inferior to no 

writer of Ms age. A friend of the emperor 

Sevenis. 

Numerins, a man who favoured the escape of 

Marius to Africa, &c. A friend of Pompey 

taken by J. Caesar’s adherents, &c. Plin, 

Nnmicla via, one of the great Roman roads, 
wMch led from the capital to the town of Bran- 
dusium. 

NQmiciis, a small river of Latium, near Lavi- 
nium, where the dead body of Aeneas was found, 
and where Anna, Dido’s sister, drowned herself. 
Virg. Aen. 7, v. 150, &c. — Sil. i, v. 359. — Ovid. 

Met. 14, V. 358, &c. Fast. 3, v. 643. A friend 

of Horace, to whom he addressed i, ep. 6. 

Numida, a surname given by Horace, i, od. 36, 
to one of the generals of Augustus, from Ms con- 
quests in Numidia. Some suppose that it is 
Pomponius ; others, Plotius. 

Nfimidia, an inland country of Africa, wMch 
nowforms the districts of Algeria and Constantine. 
It was bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean sea, south by Gaetulia, west by Mauri- 
tania, and east by a part of Libya, which was 
called Africa Propria. The inhabitants were 
called Nomades, and afterwards Numidae. It was 
the kingdom of Masinissa, which was the occa- 
sion of the tMrd Punic war, on account of the 
offence which he had received from the Cartha- 
ginians. Jugurtha reigned there, as also Juba 
the father and son. It was conquered, and 
became a Roman province, of which Sallust was 
the first governor. The Numidians were excel- 
lent warriors, and in their ex]^ditions they 
always endeavoured to engage with the enemy 
in the night-time. They rode without saddles or 
bridles, whence they have been called infreni. 
They had their wives in common, like some 
other barharian nations of antiquity. Sallust, in 
Jug. — Flor. 3, c. 15. — Strab. 2 & 17. — Mela, j, 
c. 4, &rj. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 754. 

Numidius Quadratus, a governor of Syria 
under Claudius. Tacit. Ann. 12. 

Nmnistro, a town of the Bruttii in Italy. Liv, 
45. c. 17- 

Ntimitor, a son of Procas king of Alba, who 
■inherited Ms father’s kingdom with his brother 
Amulius, and began to reign conjointly with Mm. 
Amulius was too avaricious to bear a colleague 
on the throne : he expelled Ms brother, and that 
he might more safely secure himself, he put to 
death his son Lausus, and consecrated Ms daugh- 
ter Ilia to the service of the goddess Vesta, 
which demanded perpetual celibacy. These 
great precautions were rendered abortive. Ilia 
became pregnant, and though the two children 
whom she brought forth were exposed in the 
river by order of the tyrant, their life was pre- 
served, and Numitor was restored to his throne 
by Ms grandsons, and the tyrannical xisurper was 
put to death. Dionys. Hal, — Liv. i, c. 3. — Pint, 
tn Pontul. — Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 55, &c. — Virg. Aen. 

6, V. 768. A son of Phorcus, who fought with 

Turaus against Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 342. 

A rich and dissolute Roman in the age erf 

Juvenal, 7, y. 74 * 


, Nnmitdrins, a Roman who defended Vir- 
: ginia, to whom Appius wished to offer violence. 

' He was made military tribune. -Q. PnQiis, a 

general of Fregellae, &c. Ck. de Jnv. 2, c. 34. 

Nnmoniiis. Vid. Vala. 

Ntmeorens, a son of Sesostrfe king of Egypt, 
who made an obelisk, some ages after brought 
to Rome and placed in the Vatican. Plin. 26, 
c. II. He is called Pheron by Herodotus. 

NnndOina, a goddess whom the Romans in- 
voked when they named their children. Tliis 
I happened the ninth day after their birth, whence 
the name of the goddess, Nona dies. Macrob. 
Sat. I, c. 16. 

Nimdlnae. Vid. Feriae. 

Nursae, a towm of Italy. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 744. 

Nnrsia, now Norza, a town of Picenum, whose 
inhabitants are called Nursini. Its situation was 
exposed', and the air considered as unwholesome. 
Sil. It. 8 , V. 416. — FtVg. Aen. 7, v. 716. — Martial. 
13, ep. 20. — Liv. 28, c. 45. 

Nutria, a town of IlljTicum. Polyb. 2. 

Nycteis, a daughter of Nycteus, who was 

mother of Labdacus. A patronymic of An- 

tiope the daughter of Nycteus, mother of 
Amphion and Zethus by 'Jupiter, who had 
assumed the shape of a satyr to enjoy har 
company. Ovid. Met. 6, v. no. 

NycteUa, festivals in honour of Bacchus [Vid. 
Nyctelius], observed on mount Cithaeron. Plui 
in Symp. 

Nyctelius, a surname of Bacchus, because his 
orgies were celebrated in the night. The words 
latex Nyctelius thence signify wine. Senec. in 
Oedip. — Paus. x, c. 40. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 15. 

Nycteus, a son of Hyrieus and Clonia. ^A 

son of Chthonius. .h. son of Neptune by 

Celene, daughter of Atlas king of Lesbos, or of 
Thebes, according to the more received opinion. 
He married a n3nnph of Crete, called Polyxo or 
Amalthaea, by whom he had two daughters, 
Nyctimene and Antiope. The first of these dis- 
graced herself by her criminal amours with her 
father, into whose bed She introduced herself by 
means of her nurse. When the father kaew the 
incest wMch he had committed, he attempted to 
stab Ms daughter, who was immediately changed 
by Minerva into an owl. Nycteus made war 
against Epopeus, who had carried away Antiope, 
and died of a wound which he had received in 
an engagement, leaving his kingdom to Ms 
brother Lycus, whom he entreated to continue 
the war and punish Antiope for her immodest 
conduct. Vid. Antiope. Paus. 2, c. 6. — Hygin. 
fab. 157 & 204. — Ovid. Met. 2, v. 590, &c. 1. 6, 
v. no, &c. 

Nyctimgne, a daughter of Nycteus, Vid. 
Nycteus. 

Nyctimus, a son of Lycaon king of Arcadia. 
He died without issue, and left Ms kingdom to 
his nephew Areas the son of Callisto. Paus. 8, 
c. 4. 

Njunbaeum, a lake of Peloponnesus in La- 
conia. Id. 3, V. 23. 

Nymphae, certain female deities among the 
ancients. They were generally divided into two 
classes, nymphs of the land and nymphs of the 
water. Of the nymphs of the earth, some pre- 
sided over woods, and were called Dryades and 
Hamadryades ; others presided over mountains, 
and were called Oreades ; some presided over 
Mils and dales, and were called Napaeae, &c. Of 
the water nymphs, those who presided over the 
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sea were called Oceanides, Nereides ; those who 
presisted over rivers, fountains, streams, and 
lakes were called Naiades. The nymphs fixed 
their residence not only in the sea, but also on 
mountains, rocks, in woods or caverns, and their 
j?rottos were beautified by evergreens and delight- 
ful and romantic scenes. The nymphs were 
immortal, according to the opinion of some 
rnythologists ; others supposed that, like men, 
they were subject to mortality, though their life 
was of long duration. They lived for several 
thousand years, according to Hesiod, or, as 
Plutarch seems obscurely to intimate, they lived 
above 9720 years. The number of the nymphs 
IS not precisely known. They were, according 
to Hesiod, above 3000, whose power was ex- 
tended over the different places of the earth, and 
the various functions and occupations of man- 
kind. They were worshipped by the ancients, 
though not with so mTich solemnity as the 
superior deities. They had no temples raised to 
their honour, and the only offerings they received 
were milk, honey, oil, and sometimes the sacrifice 
of a goat. They were generally represented as 
young and beautiful virgins, veiled up to the 
middle, and sometimes they held a vase, from 
which they seemed to pour water. Sometimes 
they had grass, leaves, and shells, instead of vases. 
It was deemed unfortunate to see them naked, 
and such sight was generally attended by a 
delirium, to which Propertius seems to allude in 
this verse, wherein he speaks of the innocence 
and simplicity of the primitive ages of the 
world, 

Nec filer at nudas poena videre Deas. 

The nymphs were generally distinguished by an 
epithet which denoted the place of their resi- 
dence ; thus the njunphs of Sicily were called 
Sicelides ; those of Corycus, Corycides, &c. Ovid, 
Met. I, V. 320. 1. 5, V. 412. 1. 9, 651, &c. Fast. 3, 
V. 769. — Pans. 10, 0. 4. — Pint, de Orac. Def. — 
Orpheus, Arg. — Hesiod. Theog. — Propert. 3, el. 12, 
— Homer. Od. 14. 

Nymphaeura, a port of Macedonia. Caes. Bell. 

Civ. A promontory of Epirus on the Ionian 

sea. place near the walls of Apollonia, 

sacred to the nymphs, where ApoUo had also an 
oracle. The place was also celebrated for the 
continual flames of fixe which seemed to rise at a 
distance from the plains. It was there that a 
sleeping satyr was once caught and brought to 
Sulla as he returned from the Mithridatic war. 
This monster had the same features as the poets 
ascribed to the satyr. He was interrogated hy 
Sulla and by his interpreters, but his articulations 
were unintelligible, and the Roman spumed from 
him a creature which seemed to partake of the 
nature of a beast more than that of a man. 
Plut. in Sulla. — Dio. 41. — Plin. 5, c. 29. — Strab. 

7- — Biv. 42, c. 36 & 49. A city of Taurica 

Chersonesus. The building at "Rome where 

the nymphs were worshipped also bore this name, 
being adorned with their statues and with foun- 
tains and waterfalls, which a-fforded an agreeable 
and refreshing coolness. 

Nympbaeus, a man who went into Caria at 
the head of a colony of Melians, &c. Polyaen. 8. 
Nymphidius, a favourite of Nero, who said 
that he was descended from Caligula. He was 
raised to the consular dignity, and soon after 
disputed the empire with Galba. He was slain 
by the soldiers. Tacit. Ann. 15. 


Nymphls, a native of Heraclea, who wrote a 
history of Alexander’s life and actions, divided 
into 24 books, Aelian. 7, de Anim. 

Nymphodorus, a writer of Amphipolis.-: A 

Syracusan who wrote a history of Sicily. 

Nympholeptes, or NymphonaSnes, possessed 
by the nymphs. This name was given to the 
inhabitants of mount Cithaeron, who believed 
that they were inspired by the n3niiphs. Plut. in 
A rist. 

Nymphon, a native of Colophon, &c. Cic. ad 
Fra. I. 

Nypsius, a general of Dionysius the tyrant, 
who took Syracuse, and put all the inhabitants 
to the sword. Diod. 16. 

Nysa. According to some geographers there 
were no less than ten places of the name of 
Njrsa, in Ethiopia, Arabia, India, Thrace, etc. 
One of these was on the coast of Euboea, famous 
for its vines, which grew in such an uncommon 
manner that if a twig was planted in the ground 
in the morning, it was said immediately to pro- 
duce grapes, which were fully ripe in the evening. 
They were all sacred to Dionysus, and marked 
the various stages of his world travels. Juv. 7, 
V. 63. 

Nysaeus, a surname of Bacchus, because he 
was worshipped at Nysa. Propert. 3, el. 17, 

v- 22. A son of Dionysius of Syracuse. Cor. 

Nep. in Dion. 

Nysas, a river of Africa, rising in Ethiopia. 

Nysi&des, a name given to the nymphs of 
Nysa, to whose care Jupiter entrusted the educa- 
tion of his son Bacchus. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 314, &c, 

Nysiae portae, a small island in Africa. 

Nysiros, an island. Vid. Nisyros. 

Nysius, a surname of Bacchus as the protecting 
god of Nysa. Cic. FJacc. 25. 

Nyssa, a sister of Mithridates the Great, Plut. 


O 

Oarses, the original name of Artaxerxes 
Memnon. 

Oarus, a river of Sarmatia, falling, into the 
Palus Maeotis. Herodot. 4. 
oasis, a town about the middle of Libya, at 
the distance of seven days’ journey from Thebes 
in Egypt, where the Persian army, sent by 
Cambyses to plunder Jupiter Ammon’s temple, 
was lost in the sands. There were two other 
cities of that name very little known. Oasis 
became a place of banishment under the lower 
empire. Strab. 17. — Zosim. 5, c. 97. — Herodot. 
3, c. 26. 

Oaxes, a river of Crete, which received its 
name from Oaxus the son of Apollo. Virg. Eel. 

1, V. 66. 

Oaxus, a town of Crete where Etearchus 

reigned, who founded Cyrene. A son of 

Apollo and the nymph Anchiale. 

Obringa, now Akr, a river of Germany, falling 
into the Rhine above Rimmagen. 

Obultronius, a quaestor put to death by 
Galba’s orders, &c. Tacit. 

Ocalea, or Ocalia, a town of Boeotia. Homer. 

II. 2. A daughter of Mantineus, who married 

Abas son of L3mceus and Hypermnestra, by 
whom she had Acrisius and Proetus. Apollod. 

2, c. 2. 
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Oceanides, or Oceamitldes, sea nymplis, 
daughters of Oceanus, from whom they received 
their name, and of the goddess Tethys. They 
were 3000 according to ApoUodonis, who men- 
tions the narnes of seven of them : Asia, Styx, 
Electra, Doris, Exirynome, Amphitrite, and 
Metis. Hesiod speaks'of the eldest of them, and 
reckons 41 : Pitho, Admete, Prynno, lanthe, 
Rhodia, Hippo, Callirhoe, Urania, Clymene, 
Idyia, Pasithoe, Clythia, Zeuxo, Galnxaure, 
Plexaure, Perseis, Pluto, Thoe, Polydora, Melo- 
bosis, Dione, Cerceis, Xantha, Acasta, lanira, 
Telestho, Europa, Menestho, Petrea, Eudora, 
Calypso, Tyche, Ocyroe, Crisia, Amphiro, with 
those mentioned by ApoUodonis, except Am- 
phitrite. Hyginus mentions 16, whose names 
are almost aU different from those of ApoUodonis 
and Hesiod, which difference proceeds from the 
mutilation of the original text. The Oceanides, 
like the rest of the inferior deities, were honoured 
with libations and sacrifices. Prayers were 
offered to them, and they were entreated to 
protect sailors from storms and dangerous 
tempests. The Argonauts, before they pro- 
ceeded on their expedition, made an offering of 
flour, honey, and oil, on the sea-shore, to aU the 
deities of the sea, and sacrificed bulls to them, 
and entreated their protection. When the sacri- 
fice was made on the sea-shore the blood of the 
victim was received in a vessel, but when it was 
in the open sea, the blood was permitted to run 
down into the waters. When the sea was calm, 
the sailors generaUy offered a lamb or a young 
pig, but if it was agitated by the winds, and 
rough, a black bull was deemed the most accept- 
able victim. Homer, Od. 3. — Horat. — Apollon. 
Arg. — Vi'rg. G. 4, v. 341. — Hesiod. Theog. 349. — 
A polled. I. 

Ocefinus, a powerful deity of the sea, son of 
Coelus and Terra. He married Tethys, by whom 
he had the most principal rivers, such as the 
Alpheus, Peneus, Strymon, &c., -with a number 
of daughters who are called from him Oceanides. 
Vid. Oceanides. According to Homer, Oceanus 
was the father of aU the gods, and on that 
account he received frequent visits from the rest 
of the deities. He is generaUy represented as an 
old man with a long flowing beard, and sitting 
upon the waves of the sea. He often holds a 
pike in his hand, whilst ships under sail appear 
at a distance, or a sea monster stands near him. 
Oceanus presided over every part of the sea, and 
even the rivers were subjected to his power. 
The ancients were superstitious in their worship 
of Oceanus, and revered with great solemnity a 
deity to whose care they entrusted themselves 
when going on any voyage. By a later con- 
ception Oceanus was the great stream which 
circled round the world, and was typified as a 
snake with its tail in its mouth. Hesiod. Theog. 
— Ovid. Fast. 5, V. 81, &c. — Apollod. i.—Cic. de 
Nod, D. 3, V. 20. — Homer. Jl. 

Oceia, a woman who presided over the sacred 
rites of Vesta for 57 years with the ^eatest 
sanctity. She died in the reign of Tiberius, and 
the daughter of Domitius succeeded her. Tacit. 
Ann. 2, c. 86. 

Ocellus, an ancient philosopher of Lucania. 
Vid. Lucanus. 

OcSluin, a town of Gaul. Cues. Bell. G. i, c. 10. 
Ocha, a mountain of Euboea, and the name of 

Euboea iiself. A sister of Ochus, buried aUve 

by his orders. 


Odhesius, a general of Aetolia in the Troian 
, war. Homer. 11 . 5. 

Ochus, a surname gwen to Artaxerxes HI. 

king of Persia. Vid. Artaxerxes. A man of 

' Cyzicus, who was kiUed by the Argonauts. 

, Fl^c. 3. ^A prince of Persia, who refused to 

■ visit his native country for fear of giving ail the 

I women each a piece of gold. Plut. A river 

; of India, or of Bactriana. PUn. 6, c. 16. I. 31, 

; 7. ^A king of Persia. He exchanged his 

name for that of Darius. Vid. Darius Xothus. 
Oenus, a son of the Tiber and of Manto, who 
assisted Aeneas against Tumus. He built a 
town, which he called Mantua after his mother’s 
name. Some suppose that he is the same as 

Bianor. Virg. Eel. 9. Aen, 10, v. iqS. A 

man remarkable for his industry. He had a wife 
as remarkable for her profusion ; she always con- 
sumed and lavished away whatever the laboum 
of her husband had earned. He is represented 
as twisting a cord, which an ass standing by eats 
up as soon as he makes it ; whence the proverb 
of the cord of Oenus often applied to labour which 
i meets no return, and which is total! v lost, 
j Propert. 4, el. 3, v. 21.— PUn. 35, c. ix.—PaxiS. 
j 10, c. 29. 

I Ocriculum, now Oiricoli, a town of Umbria 
! near Rome. Cic. pro Mil. — Liv. 19, c. 41. 
Ocridion, a king of Rhodes, who was reckoned 
in the number of the gods after death. Plut. in 
Graec. Quaest. 27. 

Ocrisia, a woman of Comiculum, who was one 
of the attendants of Tanaquil the wife of Tar- 
quinius Priscus. As she was throwing into the 
flames, as offerings, some of the meats that were 
served on the table of Tarquin, she suddenly 
saw in the fire what Ovid calls ohscoeni forma 
virilis. She informed the queen of it, and when 
by her orders she had approached near it, she 
conceived a son who was called Servius Tullius, 
and who, being educated in the king’s family, 
afterwards succeeded to the vacant throne. 
Some suppose that Vulcan had assumed that 
form which was presented to the eyes of Ocrisia, 
and that the god was the father of the sixth king 
of Rome. Pint, de Fort. Rom. — PUn. 36, c. 27. 
— Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 627. 

Octacillius, a slave who was manumitted, and 
who afterwards taught rhetoric at Rome. He 
had_ Pompey the Great in the number of his 
pupils. Sueion. in Rhet, — Martial. 10, ep. 79. 
Octavia, a Roman lady, sister of the emperor 
Augustus, and celebrated for her beauty and 
virtues. She married Claudius Marcellus, and 
after his death, M. Antony. Her marriage with 
Antony was a political step to reconcile her 
brother and her husband. Antony proved for 
some time attentive to her, but he soon after 
despised her for Cleopatra, and when she at- 
tempted to withdraw him from this unlawful 
amour by going to meet him at Athens, she was 
secretly rebuked, and totally banished from his 
I presence. After the battle of Actium and the 
death of Antony, Octavia, forgetful of the 
injuries she had received, took into her house 
all the children of her husband and treated them 
with maternal tenderness. Marcellus her son by 
her first husband was publicly intended as a 
successor to his uncle, and his sudden death 
plunged all his family into the greatest grief. 
Virgil, of whom Augustus was the patron, 
undertook to pay a melancholy tribute to the 
memory of a young man whom Rome regarded 
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as her future father anti patron. He was dtsiied 
to repeat Ws composition in the presence of 
Aagnstiis and of his sister. Octavia burst into 
tears as soon as the poet began ; but when he 
mentioned, T u Marcdius eris, she sw'ooned away. 
Octavia had two daughters by Antony, Antonia 
Majcff and Antonia Minor. Tift elder married 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom she had 
Cn. Domitius, the father of the emperor Nero 
by A^Ippina the daughter of Germanicus. 
Antonia Minor, who was as virtuous and as 
beautiful as her mother, married Drusus the son 
of Tiberius, by whom she had Germanicus and 
Claudius, who reigned before Nero. The death 
of Marceiius continually preyed upon the mind 
of Octavia, who died of melancholy about ten 
years before the Christian era. Her brother 
paid great regard to her memory, by himself pro- 
nouncing her funeral oration. The Roman people 
also showed their respect for her virtues by their 
wish to pay her divine honours. Sudan, in Aug. 

— Plut. in Afdon., &c. A. daughter of the 

emperor Claudius by Messalina. She was be- 
trothed to Silanus, but by the intrigues of 
Agrippina, she was married to the emperor Nero 
in the i6th year of her age. She was soon after 
divorced on pretence of barrenness, and the 
emperor married Poppaea, who exercised her 
enmity upon Octavia by causing her to be 
banished into Campania, She was afterwards 
recalled at the instance of the people, and 
Poppaea, who was resolved on her ruin, caused 
her again to be banished to an island, where she 
was ordered to kill herself by opening her veins. 
Her head was cut off and carried to Poppaea. 
Sudan, in Claud, ay. In Ner. 7 & 35, — Tacit. 
Ann. 12. 

Octaviftnus, G. Julius Caesar, the great- 
nephew and adopted son of Caesar the dictator. 
By this name he was known in the period between 
his adoption and the battle of Actium. After 
Actium and the final destruction of the Roman 
republic, the senate bestowed upon him the 
title and surname of Augustus^ as more expres- 
sive of his greatness and dignity. Vid. Augustus. 

Octavius, a Roman of&cer who brought Perseus 
king of Macedonia a prisoner to the consul. He 
was sent by his countrymen to be guardian of 
Ptolemy Eupator the young king of Egypt, 
where he behaved with the greatest arrogance. 
He was assassinated by Lysias, who was before 
regent of Egypt. The murderer was sent to 

Rome. man who opposed Metellus in the 

reduction of Crete by means of Pompey. He 

was obliged to retire from the island. A man 

who banished Ciima from Rome, and became 
remarkable for his probity and fondness for 
discipline. He was seized and put to death by 
order of his successful rivals Marius and Cinna. 
A Roman who boasted of being in the num- 
ber of Caesar’s murderers. His assertions were 
false, yet he was punished as if he had been 

accessory to the conspiracy. senator who 

married Atia, the daughter of Atius Balbus and 
Julia sister of Julius Caesar. By Atia Octavius 
had two children, Octavia and Octavius, who 
was adopted by his great-uncle, and so passed 

into the family of the Caesars. A lieutenant of 

Crassus in Parthia. He accompanied his general 
to the tent of the Parthian conqueror, and was 
killed by the enemy as he attempted to hinder 

them from carrying away Crassus. governor 

of Cilicia. He died in his province, and LucuUus 


made applications to succeed him, d:c.- ^A tri- 

bune of the people at Rome, whom Tib. Gracchus 

his colleague deposed. commander of the 

forces of Antony against Augustus. An officer 

who killed himself, &c. A tribune of the 

people, who debauched a woman of Pontus from 
her husband. She proved unfaithful to him, 
upon which he murdered her. He was con- 
demned under Nero. Tacit. Ann. & Hist. — Plui. 

in VUis. — Flor. — Liv.^ &c. poet in the 

Augustan age, intimate with Horace. He also 
distinguished himself as a historian. Horat. i, 
sat. 10, V. 82. 

Octodurus, a village in the modem country of 
Switzerland, now called Martigny. Coes. Bell. G. 
3, c. I. 

Octogesa, a town of Spain, a little above the 
mouth of the Iberus, now called Meguinensa. 
Coes. BeU. G. 1, c. 61. 

Octolophum, a place in Greece. Liv. 31. 

Ocy&lus, one of the Phaeacians with Alcinous. 
Homer. Od. 

Ocyp€te, one of the Harpies, who infected 
whatever she touched. The name signifies swift 
flying. Hesiod. Theog. 265. — Apollod. r, c. 9. 

A daughter of Thaumas. A daughter of 

Danaus. 

Ocyrls, an island in the Indian ocean. 

Octree, a daughter of Chiron by Chariclo, who 
had the gift of iwrophecy. She was changed into 
a mare. Vid. Melanippe. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 638, 

A woman, daughter of Chesias, carried 

away by Apollo, as she was going to a festival 
at Miletus. 

Odenathus, a celebrated prince of Palmyra. 
He early inured himself to bear fatigues, and by 
hunting leopards and wild beasts he accustomed 
himself to the labours of a military life. He was 
faithful to the Romans ; and when Aurelia n had 
been taken prisoner by Sapor king of Persia, Ode- 
nathus warmly interested himself in his cause, 
and solicited his release by writing a letter to the 
conqueror and sending him presents. The king 
of Persia was offended a t the liberty of Odenathus ; 
he tore up the letter, and ordered the presents which 
were offered to be thrown into a river. To punish 
Odenathus, who had the impudence, as he ob- 
served, to pay homage to so great a monarch as 
himsalf, he ordered him to appear before Mm, 
on pain of being devoted to instant destruction, 
with all his family, if he dared to refuse. Ode- 
nathus disdained' the summons of Sapor, and 
opposed force to force. He obtained some advan- 
tages over the troops of the Persian monarch, and 
took his wife prisoner with a great and rich 
booty. These services were seen with gratitude 
by the Romans ; and Gallienus, the then reign- 
ing emperor, named Odenathus as his colleague on 
the throne, and gave the title of Augustus to his 
children and to his wife, the celebrated Zenobia. 
Odenathus, invested with new power, resolved to 
signalize Mmself more conspicuously by conquer- 
ing the northern barbarians, but Ms exaltation 
was short, and he perished by the dagger of one 
of Ms relations, whom he had slightly offended in 
a domestic entertainment. He died at Emessa, 
about _ the 267th year of the Christian era. 
Zenobia succeeded to all his titles and honours. 
Odessus, a seaport town at the west of the 
Euxine sea in Lower Moesia, below the mouths 
of the Danube. Ovid, i, Trist. 9, v. 57. * 
Odeum, a musical theatre at Athens. Vitruv. 
5, c. 9. 
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Odlnos, a celebrated hero of antiquity, who 
flourished about 70 years before the Christian 
era, in the northern parts of ancient Germany, 
or the modem kingdom of Denmark. He was 
at once a priest, a soldier, a poet, a monarch, 
and a conqueror. He imposed upon the credulity 
of his superstitioxis countrymen, and made them 
believe that he could raise the dead to life, and 
that he was acquainted with futurity, WTien he 
had extended his power, and increased his fame 
by conquest and by persuasion, be resolved to 
die in a different manner from other men. He 
assembled his briends, and with a sharp i^int of 
a lance he made on his body nine different 
wounds in the form of a circle, and as he expired 
he declared he was going into Scythia, where be 
would become one of the immortal gods. He 
further added that he would prepare bliss and 
felicity for such of his countrymen as lived a 
virtuous life, who fought with intrepidity, and 
who died like heroes on the field of battle. These 
injunctions had the desired effect ; his countrymen 
superstitiously beheved him, and always recom- 
mended themselves to his protection whenever 
they engaged in a battle, and they entreated him 
to receive the souls of such as had fallen in war. 

Odites, a son of Ixion, killed by Mopsus at 
the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 457. 

prince killed at the nuptials of Andromeda. 

Id. ib. 5, V. 97. 

OdoScer, a king of the Heruli, who destroyed 
the western, empire of Rome, and called himself 
king of Italy, A.D. 476. 

Odomantl, a people of Thrace on the eastern 
banks of the Strymon. Liv. 45, c. 4. 

Oddnes, a people of Thrace. 

Odr^sae, an ancient people of Thrace, between 
Abdera and the river Ister. The epithet of 
Odrysius is often applied to a Thracian. Ovid. 
Met. 6, V. 490. 1. 13, V. 554. Stat. Ach. z, v. 184. 
— Liv. 39, c. 53. 

OdyssSa, one of Homeris epic poems, in which 
he describes in 24 books the adventures of 
Odysseus on his return from the Trojan war, 
with other material circumstances- The whole 
of the action comprehends no more than 55 days. 
Vid. Homerus. 

Odysseum, a promontory of Sicily, at the 
west of Pach3mus. 

Oea, a city of Africa, now Tripoli. PHn. 5, 

c. 4. — Sil. Ital. 3, V. 257. Also a place in 

Aegina. Herodot. 5, c. 83- 

O^grus, or Oeager, the father of Orpheus 
by Calliope. He was king of Thrace, and from 
him mount Haemus, and also the Hebrus, one 
of the rivers of the country, have received the 
appellation of Oeagrius, though Servius, in his 
commentaries, disputes the explanation of Dio- 
dorus, by asserting that the Oeagrus is a river 
of Thrace, whose waters supply the streams of 
the Hebrus. Ovid, in lb. 414. — Apollon. Arg. x. 
^Virg. G. 4, V. 524. — Ital. 5, v. 463. — Diod. — 
Apollod. I, c. 3. 

Oeanthe, or Oeanthia, a town of Phocis, 
where Venus had a temple. Paus. 10, c. 38. 

Oeax, a son of Nauplius and Clymene. He 
was brother of Palamedes, whom he accom- 
panied to the Troj’an war, and whose death he 
highly resented on his return to Greece, by 
raising disturbances in the family of some of 
the Grecian princes. — Dictys Cret. — Apollod. 2. — 
Hygin. fah. 117. 

Oeb&lla, the ancient name of Laconia, which 
O 


^ it received from king Oebalus, and thence 
j OA^alides puer is applied to Hyacinthus as a 
' native of the country, and Oebalius sanguis is 
, used in speaking of his blood. Paus, 3, c. 1. — 

' Apollod. 3, c. 10. The same name is given 

I to Tarentum because the town was built by a 
I Lacedaemonian colony, whose ancestors were 
i governed by Oebalus. Virg. G. 4, v. 125. — Sii. 

I 12, V. 451. 

I Cabalas, a son of Argalus or C3aiortas, who 
' was king of Laconia. He married Gorgophone 
' the daughter of Perseus, by whom he had Hip- 
pocoon, Tyndarus, &c. Paus. 3, c. i. — Apollod. 

I 3, c. 10. A son of Telon and the nymph 

Sebethis, who reigned in the neighbourhood of 
Neapolis in Italy. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 734. 

Oeb&res, a satrap of Cyrus, against the Medes. 

Polyaen. 7. A groom of Darius son of Hys- 

taspes. He was the cause' that his master ob- 
tained the kingdom of Persia, by his artifice In 
making his horse neigh first. Vid. Darius 1. 
Herodot. 3, c. 85. — Justin, i, c. 10. 

Oecbfilia, a country of Peloponnesus in La- 
conia, with a small town of the same name. 
This town was destroyed by Hercules, while 
Eurytus was king over it, from which circum- 
stance it was often called EurytopoUs. ^A small 

town of Euboea, where, according to some, 
Eurytus reigned, and not in Peloponnesus. 
Strab. 8, 9, Sc 10. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 291. — Ovid. 
Heroid. 9. Met. 9, v. 136. — Sophoc. in Track. 
74 & Sckol. 

Oedeus. Vid. Oicleus. 

OecIIdes, a patronymic of Amphiaraus son of 
Oecleus. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 7. 

Oecumenius, wrote in the middle of the tenth 
century a paraphrase of some of the books of 
the New Testament in Greek. 

Oedipddia, a fountain at Thebes in Boeotia. 

Oedipus, a son of Laius king of Thebes and 
Jocasta. As being descended from Venus by his 
father^s side, Oedipus was bom to be e:^sed to 
all the dangers and the calamities which Juno 
could inflict upon the posterity of the goddess 
of beauty. Laius the father of Oedipus was 
informed by the oracle, as soon as he married 
Jocasta, that he must perish by the hands of 
his son. Such dreadful intelligence awakened 
his fears, and to prevent the fulfiLUing of the 
oracle, he resolved never to approach Jocasta ; 
but his solemn resolutions were violated in a 
fit of into.xication. The queen became pregnant, 
and Laius, stiU intent to stop this evil, ordered 
his wife to destroy her child as soon as it came 
into the world. The mother had not the courage 
to obey, yet she gave the child as soon as bom 
to one of her domestics, with orders to expose 
him on the mountains. The servant was moved 
with pity, but to obey the commands of Jocasta, 
he bored the feet of the child, and suspended 
him with a twig by the heels to a tree on mount 
Cithaeron, where he was soon found by one of 
the shepherds of Polybus king of Corinth. The 
shepherd carried him home ; and Periboea the 
wife of Polybus, who had no children, educated 
him as her own child, with maternal tenderness. 
The accomplishments of the infant, who was 
named Oedipus on account of the swelling of 
his feet, soon became the admiration of the age. 
His companions envied his strength and his 
address ; and one of them, to mortify his rising 
ambition, told him he was an illegitimate child, 
i This raised his doubts; he asked Periboea, who, 
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out of tenderness, told Mm that Ms suspicions 
were ili-founded. Not satisfied with this, he went 
to consult the oracle of Delphi, and was there 
told not to return home, for if he_ did, he must 
necessarily be the murderer of Ms father, and 
the husband of Ms mother. This answer of the 
oracle terrified him ; he knew no home but the 
house of Polybus, therefore he resolved not to 
return to Connth, where such calamities appar- 
ently attended him. He travelled towards 
Phocis, and in Ms journey, met in a narrow 
road Laius on a chariot with his arms-bearer. 
Laius haughtily ordered Oedipus to make way 
for him. Oedipus refused, and a contest ensued, 
in which Laius and Ms arms-bearer were both 
killed. As Oedipus was ignorant of the quality 
and of the rank of the men whom he had just 
kfiled, he continued his journey, and wras at- 
tracted to Thebes by the fame of the Sphinx. 
This terrible monster, wMch Juno had sent to 
lay waste the country \yid. Sphinx], resorted 
in the neighbourhood of Thebes, and devoured 
all those who attempted to explain, without suc- 
cess, the enigmas which he proposed. The 
calamity had now become an object of public 
concern, and as the successful explanation of a 
riddle would end in the death of the Sphinx, 
Creon, who at the death of Laius had ascended 
the throne of Thebes, promised Ms crown and 
Jocasta to him w’ho succeeded in the attempt. 
The riddle proposed was tMs : What animal in 
the morning walks upon four feet, at noon upon 
two, and in the evening upon three ? This was 
left for Oedipus to explain; he came to the 
monster and said, that man, in the morning of 
life, walks upon his hands and his feet ; when 
he has attained the years of manhood, he walks 
upon Ms two legs ; and in the evening, he sup- 
ports Ms old age with the assistance of a staff. 
The monster, mortified at the true explanation, 
dashed her head against a rock and perished. 
Oedipus ascended the throne of Thebes, and mar- 
ried Jocasta, by whom he had two sons, Polynices 
and Eteocles, and two daughters, Ismene and 
Antigone. Some years after, the Theban terri- 
tories were visited with a plague ; and the oracle 
declared that it would cease only when the 
murderer of king Laius was banished from 
Boeotia. As the death of Laius had never been 
examined, and the circumstances that attended 
it never known, tMs answer of the oracle was of 
the greatest concern to the Thebans ; but 
Oedipus, the friend of Ms people, resolved to 
overcome every difficulty by the most exact 
inquiries. His researches were successful, and he 
was soon proved to be the murderer of his father. 
The melancholy discovery was rendered the more 
alarming when Oedipus considered that he had 
not only murdered his father, but that he had 
committed incest with his mother. In the excess 
of Ms grief he put out Ms eyes, as unworthy to 
see the light, and banished himself from Thebes, 
or, as some say, was banished by Ms own sons. 
He retired towards Attica, led by his daughter 
Antigone, and came near Colonus, where there 
was a grove sacred to the Furies. He remem- 
bered that he was doomed by the oracle to die 
in such a place, and to become the source of 
prosperity to the country in which his bones were 
buried. A messenger upon this was sent to 
Theseus king of the country, to inform him of 
the resolution of Oedipus. When Theseus 
arrived, Oedipus acquainted Mm, with a pro- 


phetic voice, that the gods had called Mm to die 
in the place where he stood; and to show the 
truth of this he walked, by himself, without the 
assistance of a guide, to the spot where he must 
expire. Immediately the earth opened, and 
Oedipus disappeared. Some suppose that 
Oedipus had no oMldren by Jocasta, and 
that the mother murdered herself as soon as 
she knew the incest which had been committed. 
His tomb was near the Areopagus, in the age 
of Pausanias. Some of the ancient poets repre- 
sent Mm in hell, as suffering the punishment 
which crimes like his seemed to deserve. Ac- 
cording to some, the four children which he had 
were by Euriganea the daughter of Periphas, 
whom he married after the death of Jocasta. 
Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Hygin. fab. 66, &c. — Eurip. in 
Phoeniss., &.C. — Sophocl. Oedip. Tyr. & Col. 
Antig., &c. — Hesiod. Theog. i. — Homer. Od. ii, 
c. 270. — Pans. 9, c. 5, &c. — Siat. Theb. 8, v. 642. 
— Senec. in Oedip. — Pindar. Olymp. 2. — Diod. 5. 
— Athen. 6 & 10. 

Oeme, a daughter of Danaus by Crino. Apollod. 

Oenanthes, a favourite of young Ptolemy king 
of Egypt. 

Oene, a small town of Argolis. The people 
were called Oeneadae. 

Oenea, a river of Assyria. Ammian. 

Oeneus, a king of CMydon in Aetolia, son of 
Parthaon, or Portheus, and Euryte. He mar- 
ried Althaea the daughter of Thestius, by whom 
he had Clymenus, Meleager, Gorge, and Deianira. 
After Althaea’s death, he married Periboea the 
daughter of Hipponous, by whom he had Tydeus. 
In a general sacrifice, which Oeneus made to all 
the gods upon reaping the rich produce of Ms 
fields, he forgot Diana, and the goddess, to 
revenge this unpardonable neglect, incited his 
neighbours to take up arms against him, and, 
besides, she sent a wild boar to lay waste the 
country of Calydon. The animal was at last 
killed by Meleager and the neighbouring princes 
of Greece, in a celebrated chase, known by the 
name of the chase of the Calydonian hoar. Some 
time after, Meleager died, and Oeneus was driven 
from Ms kingdom by the sons of his brother 
Agrius. Diomedes, however, Ms grandson, soon 
restored him to Ms throne ; but the continual 
misfortunes to which he was exposed rendered 
him melancholy. He exiled himself from Caly- 
don, and left his crown to his son-in-law Andre- 
mon. He died as he was going to Argolis. His 
body was buried by the care of Diomedes, in a 
town of Argolis, which from him received the 
name of Oenoe. It is reported that Oeneus 
received a visit from Bacchus, and that be 
suffered the god to enjoy the favours of Althaea, 
and to become the father of Deianira, for which 
Bacchus permitted that the wine of which he was 
the patron should be called among the Greeks 
by the name of Oeneus. Hygin. fab. 129. — 
Apollod. I, c. 8. — Homer. II. 9, v. $^g.-^Diod. 4. 
— Paur^ 2, c. 25. — Ovid. Met. 8, v. 510. 

Oeniadae, a town of Acamania. Liv. 26, c. 24. 
1 . 38, C. II. 

Oenides, a patronymic of Meleager son of 
Oeneus. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 10. 

Oenoe, a nymph who married Sicinus, the son 
of Thoas king of Lemnos. From her the island 
of Sicinus had been called Oenoe. Two vil- 

lages of Attica were also called Oenoe. Herodot. 

5, c. 74. — Plin. 4, c. 7. A city of Argolis, 

where Oeneus fled when driven from Calydon. 
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Pans. 2, c. 25. A town of Elis in the Pelopon- 

nesus. Strab. — Apollod, i, c. 8. — Paus. i, &c. 

Oendmaos, a son of Mars, by Sterope the 
daughter of Atlas. He was king of Pisa in Elis, 
and father of Hippodamia, by Euarete daughter 
of Axxisius, or Eu^hoa the daughter of Danaus. 
He was iniormed by the oracle that he should 
perish by the hands of his son-in-law, therefore 
as he could skilfully drive a chariot he determined 
to marry his daughter only to him who could 
outrun him, on condition that aU who entered 
the lists should agree to lay down their life, if 
conquered. Many had already perished, when 
Pelops son of Tantalus proposed himself. He 
previously bribed Myrtilus the charioteer of 
Oenomaus, by promising him the enjoyment of 
the favours of Hippodamia, if he proved vic- 
torious. Myrtilus gave his master an old chariot, 
whose axletree broke on the course, which was 
from Pisa to the Corinthian isthmus, and Oeno- 
maus was killed. Pelops married Hippodamia, 
and became king of Pisa. Those that had been 
defeated when Pelops entered the lists, were 
Marmax, Alcathous, Euryalus, Eurymachus, 
Capetus, Lasius, Acrias, Chalcodon, Lycurgus, 
Tricolonus, Prias, Aristomachus, AeoUus, Eury- 
thrus, and Chronius. Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Diod. 4. 
— Paits. 5, c. 17. 1. 6, c, II, &c. — Apollon. Shod. 
I. — Propert. i, el. 2, v. 20. — Ovid, in Ib. 367. 
Art, Am. 2, v. 8. Heroid. 8, v. 70. I 

Oenon, a part of Locris on the bay of Corinth. 
Oendna, an ancient name of the island Aegina, 

It is also called Oenopia. Herodot. 8, c. 46. 

Two villages of Attica are also called Oenona, or 
rather Oenoe. ^A town of Troas, the birth- 

place of the n3niiph Oenone. Strab. 13. 

Oendne, a nymph of mount Ida, daughter of 
the river Cebrenus in Phrygia, As she had re- 
ceived the gift of prophecy, she foretold to Paris, 
whom she married before he was discovered to 
be the son of Priam, that his voyage into Greece 
would be attended with the most serious conse- 
quences, and the total ruin of his country, and 
that he would have recourse to her medicinal 
knowledge at the hour of death. All these pre- 
dictions were fulfilled ; and Paris, when he had 
received the fatal wound, ordered his body to be 
carried to Oenone, in hopes of being cured by 
her assistance. He expired as he came into her 
presence ; and Oenone was so struck at the sight 
of his dead body, that she bathed it with her j 
tears, and stabbe’d herself to the heart. She was 
mother of Corythus by Paris, and this son 
perished by the hand of his father when he 
attempted, at the instigation of Oenone, to per- 
suade Tiim to withdraw his affection from Helen. 
Dictys Cret. — Ovid, de Rem. Amor. v. 457. 
Heroid. 5.— Lucan, g. 

OenSpla, one of the ancient names of the 
island Aegina. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 473. 

Oenopldes, a mathematician of Chios. Dtod. i. 
Oenopion, a son of Ariadne by Theseus, or, 
according to others, by Bacchus. He married 
Helice, by whom he had a daughter called Hero, 
or Merope, of whom the- giant Orion became 
enamoured. The father, unwilling to give his 
daughter to such a lover, and afraid of pro- 
voking him by an open refusal, evaded his appli- 
cations, and at last put out his ©yes when he 
was intoxicated. Some suppose that this vio- 
lence was offered to Orion after he had dis- 
honoured Merope. Oenopion received the island 
of Chios from Rhadamanthus, who had conquered 


most of the islands of the Aegean sea, and his 
tomb was still seen there in the age of Pau- 
sanias. Some suppose, and with more proba- 
bility, that he reigned not at Chios, but at 
.A.egma,' which from him was called Oenopia. 
Plut. in Thes. — Apoilod. 1, c. 4. — Diod. — Paus. 
7, c. 4. — Apollon. Rhod. 3. 

Oenotri, the inhabitants of Oenotria. 

Oenotria, a part of Italy, which was after- 
wards called Lucania. It received this name 
from Oenotnis the son of Lycaon, who settled 
there -with a colony of Arcadians. The Oeno- 
trians afterwards spread themselves into Umbria 
and as far as Latium, and the country of the 
Sabines, according to some writers. The name 
of Oenotria is sometimes applied to Italy. That 
part of Italy where Oenotrus settled was earlier 
inhabited by the Ausones. Dionys. Hal. 8, c. 11. 
— Paus. I, c. 3. — Virg. Aen. i, v. 536. 1. 7, v. 85. 
— Ital. 8 , V. 220. 

Oenotrfdes, two small islands off the coast of 
Lucania, wbere some of the Romans were 
banished by the emperors. They were called 
Ischia and j^ontia. 

OenStms, a son of Lycaon of Arcadia. He 
passed into Magna Graecia with a colony, and 
gave the name of Oenotria to that part of the 
country where he settled. Dionys. Hal. i, c. ii. 
— Paus. I, c. 3. 

Oenusae, small islands near Chios. PUn. 5, 

c. 31. — Tkucyd. 8. Others on the coast of the 

Peloponnesus, near Messenia. Mela, 2, c. 17.— 
PHn. 4, c. 12. 

Oeonus, a son of Lic3minius, killed at Sparta, 
where he accompanied Hercules ; and as the 
hero had promised Licymnius to bring back his 
son, he burnt his body and presented the ashes 
to the afdicted father. From this circumstance 
arose a custom of burning the dead among the 

Greeks. Sc^L Homer. 11 . small river of 

Laconia. Liv. 34, c. 28. 

Oeroe, an island of Boeotia formed by the 
Asopus. Herodot. 9, c. 51. 

Oeta, now Banina, a celebrated mountain be- 
tween Thessaly and Macedonia, upon which 
Hercules burnt himself. Its height gave occa- 
sion to the poets to feign that the sun, moon, 
and stars arose behind it. Mount Oeta, properiy 
speaking, is a long chain of mountains which 
runs from the straits of Thermopylae and the 
g nlf of Malia, in a westerly direction, to mount 
Pindus, and fcom thence to the hay of Ambrada. 
The straits or passes of mount Oeta are called 
the straits of Thermopylae, from the hot baths 
and min eral waters which are in the neighbour- 
hood. These passes are not more than 25 feet 
in breadth. Mela, 2, c. 3. — Catull. 66, v. 54.— 
Apollod. 2, c. 7. — Paus. 10, c, 20, &c. — Ovid. 
Heroid. 9. Met. 2, v. 216. 1. 9, v. 204, &c. — Virg. 
Eel. 8.— PUn. 25, c. 5. — Senec. in Med.— Lucan. 

2^ &c. A small town at the foot of mount 

Oeta near Thermopylae. 

Oetj^lus, or Oet^lum, a town of Laconia, 
which received its name from Oetylus, one of the 
heroes of Argos. Serapis had a temple there. 
Paus. 3, c. 25. 

Ofellus, a man whom, though unpolished, 
Horace represents as a character exemplary for 
wisdom, economy, and moderation.- Hot at. 2, 
sat. 2, V. 2. 

Ofl, a nation of Germany. Tacit, de Germ, 28. 
OgdolSpIs, a navigable river flowing from the 
Alps. Strab. 6. 
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Ogd&nis, a king of Eg^-pt. ! 

Oglosa, an island in the Tyrrhene sea, east of j 
Corsica, famous for 'wine, and now called Monte j 
Cfisio. FUn. 3, C- 6. , I 

Ogxxiias, a name of Hercules among the Gauls. ; 
Lucian, in Here. i 

Ogoa, a deity of !ifylassa in Cana, under whose 
temple, as "was supposed, the sea passed. Pans. 
8 , c. 10. ^ . 

Ogulnia !ex, bv Q. and Cn. Ogulmus, tnbunes 
of the people, A.U.C. 453 - It increased the 
number of pontifices and augurs from four to 
nine. The addition was made to both orders from 

plebeian families. A Roman lady as poor as 

she was lascivious. ]uv. 6, v, 351. 

Ogjges, a celebrated monarch, the most 
ancient of those who reigned in Greece. He was 
son of Terra, or, as some suppose, of Neptune, 
and married Thebe the daughter of Jupiter. He 
reigned in Boeotia, which from him is sometimes 
called Ogygia, and his power also extended 
over Attica. It is supposed that he was of 
Egyptian or Phoenician extraction ; but his 
origin, as well as the age in which he lived, and 
the duration of his reign, are so obscure and 
unknown, that the epithet of Ogygian is often 
applied to everything of dark antiquity. In the 
reign of Ogyges there was a deluge, which so 
inundated the territories of Attica, that they re- 
mained waste for nearly 200 years. This, though 
it is very uncertain, is supposed to have hap- 
pened a]x)ut 1764 years before the Christian era, 
and previous to the deluge of Deucalion. Ac- 
cording to some ■writers it was O'wing to the 
overflowing of one of the rivers of the country. 
The reign, of Ogyges was also marked by an 
uncommon appearance in the heavens, and, as 
it is reported, the planet Venus changed her 
colour, diameter, figure, and her course. Varro 
de R. R. 3, c. 1. — Paus. 9, c. 5. — Aug, de Civ, D, 
18, &c. 

Ogygia, a name of one of the gates of Thebes 

in Boeotia. Lucan, i, v. 675. One of the 

daughters of Niohe and Amphion, changed into 

stones. APollod. — Paus. 9, c. 8. An ancient 

name of Boeotia, from Ogyges, who reigned 

there. The island of Calypso, opposite the 

promontory of Lacinium in Magna Graecia, 
where Ulysses was shipwrecked. The situation, 
and even the existence of Calypso’s island, is 
disputed by some writers. Plin. 3, c. 10. — 
Homer. Od. i, v. 52 & 85. 1 . 5. v. 254. 

Oideus, a son of Antiphates and Zeuxippe, 
who married Hypermnestra daughter of Thestius, 
by whom he had Iphianira, Polyboea, and Amphi- 
araus. He was killed by Laomedon when de- 
fending the ships which Hercules had brought to 
Asia, when he made war against Troy. Homer. 
Od. 15. — Diod. 4. — Apollod, 1, c. 8. 1 , 3, c. 6. — 
Paus. 6, c. i 7 - 

Oileus, a king of the Locrians. His father’s 
name was Odoedocus, and his mother’s Agria- 
nome.* He married Eriope, by whom he had 
Ajax, called Oileus from his father, to discrimi- 
nate bim from Ajax the son of Telamon. He 
had also another son called Medon, by a courtesan 
called Rhene. Oileus was one of the Argonauts. 
Virg. Aen. i, v. 45. — Apollon, i. — Hygin. fab. 
14 & 18. — Homer, ll. 13 & 15. — Apollod. 3, 
c. 10. 

Olane, one of the mouths of the Po. A 

mountain of Armenia. 

Olanus, a town of Lesbos. 


Olastrae, a people of India. Lucan. 3, v. 249. 
— Plin. 6, c. 20. 

Olba, or Olbus, a town of Cilicia. 

Olbades, a people of Spain. Liv. 21, c. 5. 
Olbia, a town of Sarmatia at the confluence of 
the Hirpanis and the Borysthenes, about 15 miles 
from the sea, according to Pliny. It was after- 
wards called Borysthenes and Miletopolis, because 
peopled by a Milesian colony, and is now sup- 
posed to be Oczakov. Sirab. 7—Plin. 4, c. 12. 

A town of Bithynia. Mela, i, c. 19. A 

town of Gallia Narbonensis. Mda, 2, c. 5. 

The capital of Sardinia. Claudian. 

Olbius, a river of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 14. 
Olbus, one of Aeetes’ auxiliaries. Val. FI. 6, 
V. 639. 

Olchinium, or Olcinium, now Dulcigno, a 
town of Dalmatia, on the Adriatic. Liv. 43, c. 26. 
Ol^ros, or OUaros, one of the Cyclades, 
about 16 miles in circumference, separated from 
Paros by a strait of 7 miles. Virg. Aen. 3, 
V. 126.— Ovid. Met. 7, v. 469. — Strab. 10. — Plin. 
4, c. 12. 

Oleastrum, a town of Spain near Saguntum. 
Strab. 

Olen, a Greek poet of Lycia, who flourished 
some time before the age of Orpheus, and com- 
posed many hymns, some of which were regu- 
larly sung at Delphi on solemn occasions. Some 
suppose that he was the first who established 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi where he first 
delivered oracles. Herodot. 4, c. 35. 

Olenius, a Lemnian killed by his wife. Val. 
FI. 2, V. 164. 

Olanus, a son of Vulcan, who married Lethaea, 
a beautiful woman, who preferred herself to the 
goddesses. She and her husband were changed 
into stones by the deities. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 68. 

^A famous soothsayer of Etruria. Plin. 28, 

c. 2. 

Ol^uus, or Olenum, a town of Peloponnesus 
between Patrae and Cyllene. The goat Amal- 
thaea, which was made a constellation by Jupiter, 
is called Olenia, from its residence there. Paus. 
7, c. 22. — Ovid. Met. 3. — Strab. 8. — Apollod. i, 

c. 8. Another in Aetolia. 

Oleorus, one of the Cyclades, now Antiparo. 
Olgasys, a mountain of Galatia. 

Oligyrtis, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Olinthus, a to'vm of Macedonia. Vid. 0l3mthus. 
Olisipo, now Lisbon, a to-wn of ancient Spain 
on the Tagrus, surnamed Felicitas Julia {Plin. 4, 
c. 22), and called by some Ul3rsippo, and said 
to be founded by Ulysses. Mela, 3, c. 1. — 
Solinus 23. 

Olitingi, a town of Lusitania. Mela, 3, c. i. 
Olizon, a town of Magnesia in Thessaly. 
Homer. 

Ollius (T.), the father of Poppaea, destroyed 
on account of his intimacy with Sejanus. Tacit. 

Ann. 13, c. 45. A river rising in the Alps, 

and falling into the Po, now called the Oglio. 
Plin. 2, c. 103. 

Ollovlco, a prince of Gaul, called the friend of 
the republic by the Roman senate. Caes. Bell. 
G. 7, c. 31. 

Olmiae, a promontory near Megara. 

Olmius, a river of Boeotia, near Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses. Stat. Theb. 7, v. 284. 

Oloosson, now Alessone, a to'wn of Magnesia. 
Homer. 

Olophyxus, a town of Macedonia on mount 
Athos. Herodot. 7, c. 22. 
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Olpae, a fortified place of Epirus, now Furie \ to swear that ihtf > have recourse to no 

Cmtri. ^ , ! artifice which might decide the victory in favoar 

Oms f-untis), a town in the west of Crete. ' of their friends. The wrestlers were appointed 

Olympemn, a place of Delos. Another in ' by lot. Some little balls, superscribed with a 

S^acuse. I letter, were thrown into a silver nm, and snch 

Oljmpia _{-orum), _ celebrated games which as drew- the same letter were obliged to contend 
received their name either from Oljmpia, where , one with the other. He who had an odd letter 
they were observed, or from Jupiter Olympius, remained the last, and he often had the advan- 
to whom they were dedicated. They were, ; tage, as be was to encounter the last who had 
according to some, instituted by Jupiter after . obtained the superiority over his adversary. In 
his victory over the Titans, and &st obseiwed ^ these games were exhibited running, leaping, 
by the Idaei Dactyli, 1453 B.C. Some attribute ' wrestling, boxing, and the throwing of the quoit, 
the institution to 'Pelops, after he had obtained ' which was called altogether TrevraBXov, or qum- 
a victory over Oenomaus and married Hippo- quertium. Besides these, there were horse and 
damia ; but the more probable, and indeed the chariot races, and also contentions in poetry, 
more received opinion is that they were first ' eloquence, and the fine arts. The onlv reward 
established by Hercules in honour of Jupiter that the conqueror obtained was a crown of 
Olympius, after a victory obtained over Augias, olive ; which, as some suppose, was in memory 
1222 B.C. Strabo objects to this opinion, by of the labours of Hercules, which were accom- 
observing that if they had been established in plished for the universal good of mankind, and 
the age of Homer, the poet would have un- for which the hero claimed no other reward than 
doubtedly spoken of them, as he is in ex'ery the consciousness of hax^ing been the friend of 
particular careful to mention the amusements humanity. So small and trifling a reward stimu- 
and diversions of the ancient Greeks. But they lated courage and \drtue, and was more the 
were neglected after their first institution by source of great honours than the most unbounded 
Hercules, and no notice was taken of them, treasures. The statues of the conquerors, called 
according to many writers, till Iphitus, in the age Olympionicae, were erected at Olympia, in the 
of the lawgiver of Sparta, renewed them, and sacred wood of Jupiter. Their return home was 
instituted the celebration with greater solemnity, that of a warlike conqueror ; they were drawn 
They were neglected, however, for some time in a chariot by four horses, and everywhere 
after the age of Iphitus, till Coroebus, who ob- received with the greatest acclamations. Their 
tained a victory, 776 B.C., reinstituted them to entrance into their native city was not through 
be regularly and constantly celebrated. The care the gates, but, to make it more grand and more 
and superintendence of the games were entrusted solemn, a breach was made in the walls. Painters 
to the people of Elis, till they were excluded by and poets were employed in celebrating their 
the Pisaeans, 364 B.C., after the destruction of names ; and indeed the victories severally ob- 
Pisa. These obtained great privileges from this tained at Olympia are the subjects of the most 
appointment ; they were in danger neither of beautiful odes of Pindar. The combatants were 
violence nor war, but they were permitted to naked ; a scarf was originally tied round the 
enjoy their possessions without molestation, as waist, but when it had entangled one of the 
the games were celebrated within their tern- adversaries, and been the cause that he t the 
tories. Only one person superintended till the victory, it was laid aside, and no regard wa.*" paid 
50th Olympiad, when two were appointed. In to decency. As they were the most ancient and 
the 103rd Olympiad, the number was increased the most solemn of all the festivals of the Greeks, 
to twelve, accor^ng to the number of the tribes it will not appear wonderful that they drew so 
of Elis. But in the following Olympiad, they many people together, not only inhabitants of 
were rednced to eight, and afterwards increased Greece, but of the neighbouring islands and 
to ten, which number continued till the reign of countries. Find. Olymp. i & 2.— Sir ah. 8. — 
Hadrian. The presidents were obliged solemnly Pans. 5, c. 67, &c. — Diod. i, &c. — Plut. in Thes. 
to swear that they would act impartially, and Lyc., &c. — Aelian. V. H. 10, v. i. — Cic. Tusc. 
not take any bribes, or discover why they re- i, c. 46. — Lucian, de Gym. — Tzstz. in Lycophr. — 
jected some of the combatants. They generally Aristoi. — Stat. Tkeb. 6.-^. Nep. in Praef . — Virg. 

sat naked, and held before them the crown which G. 3, v. 49. A town of Elis in Peloponnesus, 

was prepared for the conqueror. There were also where Jupiter had a temple with a celebrated 
certain officers to keep good order and regularity, statue 50 cubits high, reckoned one of the seven 
much the same as the Roman lictors. No women wonders of the world. The Olympic games were 
were permitted to appear at the celebration of celebrated in the neighbourhood. Strab. 8. — 
the Olympic games, and whoever dared to trans- Pans. 3, c. 8. 

gress this law was immediately thrown down from Olympias, a certaia space of time which elapsed 
a rock. This, however, was sometimes neglected, between the celebration of the Olympic games, 
for we find not only women present at the cele- The Olympic games were celebrated after the 
bration, but also some among the combatants, expiration of four complete years. This period 
and some rewarded with the crown. The pre- of time was called Olympiad, and became a cele- 
parations for these festivals were great. No per- brated era among the Greeks, who computed their 
son was permitted to enter the lists if he had not time by it. The custom of reckoning time by the 
regularly exercised himself ten months before the celebration of the Olympic games was not intro- 
celebration at the public gymnasium of Elis. No duced at the first institution of these festivities, 
unf^r dealings were allowed, and whoever but, to speak accurately, only in the year in which 
attempted to bribe his adversary was subjected Coroebus obtained the prize. This Olympiad, 
to a severe fine. No criminals, or such as were which has always been reckoned the first, fell, 
connected with impious and guilty persons, were according to the accurate and learned computa- 
suffered to present themselves as combatants ; tions of some of the moderns, exactly 776 years 
and even the father and relations were obliged before the Christian era, in the year of the Julian 
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period 3938, and 23 years before tbe building of 
Rome. The games were exhibited at the time 
of the fall moon, next after the summer solstice ; 
therefore the Olympiads were of unequal length, 
because the time* of the full moon differs by eleven 
days every year, and for that reason they some- 
times began the next day after the solstice, and 
at other times four weeks after. The computa- 
tion by Olympiads ceased, as some suppc^, 
after the 364th, in the year 440 of the Christian 
era. It was universally adopted, not only by 
the Greeks, but by many of the neighbouring 
countries. Though still the Pythian games served 
as an epoch to the people of Delphi and to the 
Boeotians, the Nemean games to the Argives and 
Arcadians, and the Isthmian to the Corinthians 
and the inhabitants of the Peloponnesian 
isthmus. To the Ol3rmpiads history is much 
indebted. They have served to fix the time of 
many momentous events, and indeed before this 
method of computing time was observed, every 
page of history is mostly fabulous, and filled with 
obscurity and contradiction, and no true chrono- 
logical account can be properly established and 
maintained with certainty. Tbe mode of com- 
putation, which was used after the suppression 
of the Olympiads and of the consular fasti of 
Rome, was more useful as it was more universal ; 
but while the era of the creation of the world 
prevailed in the east, the w'estem nations in the 
sixth century began to adopt with more pro- 
priety the Christian epoch, which was propa- 
gated to the eighth century, and at last, in the 
tenth, became legal and popular. A cele- 

brated woman, who was daughter of a king of 
Epirus, and who married Philip king of Mace- 
donia, by whom she had Alexander the Great. 
Her haughtiness, and more probably her in- 
fidelity, obliged Philip to repudiate her, and to 
marry Cleopatra the niece of king Attains. 
Olympias was sensible of this injury, and Alex- 
ander showed his disapprobation of his father’s 
measures by retiring from the court to his mother. 
The murder of Philip, which soon followed this 
disgrace, and which some have attributed to the 
intrigues of Olympias, was productive of the 
greatest extravagances. The queen paid the 
highest honour to her husband’s murderer. She 
gathered his mangled limbs, placed a crown of 
gold on his head, and laid his ashes near those 
of Philip. The administration of Alexander, who 
had succeeded his father, was, in some instances, 
offensive to Olympias ; but where the ambition 
of her son was concerned, she did not scruple 
to declare publicly that Alexander was not the 
son of Philip, but that he was the offspring of 
an enormous serpent which had supernaturally 
introduced itself into her bed. When Alexander 
was dead, Olympias seized the government of 
Macedonia, and to establish her usurpation, she 
cruelly put to death Aridaeus, with his wife 
Rurydice, as also Nicanor the brother of Cas- 
sander, with 100 leading men of Macedonia, who 
were inimical to her interest. Such barbarities 
did not long remain unpunished ; Cassander 
besieged her in Pydna, where she had retired 
with the remains of her family, and she was 
obliged to surrender after an obstinate siege. 
The conqueror ordered her to be accused, and to 
be put to death. A body of 200 soldiers were 
directed to put the bloody commands into execu- 
tion, but the splendour and majesty of the queen 
disanned their courage, and she was at last 


massacred by those whom she had cruelly de- 
prived of their children, about 316 years l^fore 
the Christian era. Justin. 7, c. 6, 1. g, c. 1 . — 

Plut. in Alex. — Curt. — Pans. fountain of 

Arcadia which flowed for one year and the next 
w’as dry. Paus. 8, c. 29. 

Olympiodorus, a musician who taught Epa- 
minondas music. C. Nep.— — native of Thebes 
in Egypt, who flourished under Theodosius II., 
and wrote 22 books of history, in Greek, begin- 
ning with the seventh consulship of Honorius, 
and the second of Theodosius, to the period 
when Valentinian was made emperor. He wrote 
also an account of an embassy to some of the 
barbarian nations of the north, &c., and com- 
mentaries on the Meteora. of Aristotle. An 

Athenian officer, present at the battle of Plataea, 
where he behaved with great valour. Plut. 

Olympius, a surname of Jupiter at Olympia, 
where the god had a celebrated temple and 
statue, which passed for one of the seven wonders 
of the world. It was the work of Phidias. 

Paus. 7, c. 2. native of Carthage, called 

also Kemesianus. Vid. Nemesianus. A 

favourite at the court of Honorius, who was the 
cause of Stilicho’s death. 

Olympus, a physician of Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt, who wrote some historical treatises. 

Plui. in Anton. A poet and musician of 

M3rsia, son of Maeon and disciple to Marsyas. 
He lived before the Trojan war, and distinguished 
himself by his amator}^ elegies, his h3nams, and 
particularly the beautiful airs which he com- 
posed, and which were still preserved in the age 
of Aristophanes. Plato in Min. — Arisiot. Pol. 8. 

Another musician of Phrygia, who lived in 

the age of Midas. He is frequently confounded 

with the preceding. Pollux, 4, c. 10. son 

of Hercules and Euboea. Apollod. moun- 

tain of Macedonia and Thessaly, now Lacha. 
The ancients supposed that it touched the 
heavens with its top ; and, from that circum: 
stance, they have placed the residence of the 
gods there, and have made it the court of 
Jupiter. It is about one mile and a half in 
perpendicular height, and is covered with plea- 
sant woods, caves, and grottos. On the top of 
the mountain, according to the notions of the 
poets, there was neither wind nor rain, nor 
clouds, but an eternal spring. Homer. II. i, &c. 
— Virg. Aen. 2, 6, &c.-^md. Met. — Lucan. 5. — 

Mela, 2, c. 3. — Strab. 8. A mountain of Mysia, 

called the Mysian Olympus, a name which it 

stiU preserves. Another in Elis, Another 

in Arcadia. Another in the island of Cyprus, 

now Santa Croce. Some suppose the Olympus 

of Mysia and of Cilicia to be the same. A 

town on the coast of Lycia. 

Olympusa, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 
Olynthus, a celebrated town and republic of 
Macedonia, on the isthmus of the peninsula of 
Pallene. It became famous for its flourishing 
situation, and for its frequent disputes with the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and with king 
Philip of Macedonia, who destroyed it, and sold 
the inhabitants for slaves. Demosthenes upheld 
the city’s cause in his Oljmthiac speeches., Cic. 
in Verr. — Plut. de Ir. Coh., &c. — Mela, 2, c. 2. 
— Herodot. i, c. 127.— Curt. 8, c. 9. 

Olyras, a river near Thermopylae, which, as 
the mythologists report, attempted to extinguish 
the funeral pile on which Hercules was con- 
sumed. Strab. 9. 
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Olyzon, a town of Thessaly. 

Omatins, a Lacedaemonian sent to Darius. 
Curt. 3, c. 13. 

Ombi and Tentyra, two neighbouring cities 
of Egypt, whose inhabitants were alwa3?s in dis- 
cord one with another. Juv. 15, v, 35. 

Ombri. Vid. Umbri. 

Omdle, or HomSle, a mountain of Thessaly. 
Vifg. Aen. 7, V. 675. ^There were some fes- 

tivals called Homoleia, which were celebrated in ! 
Boeotia in honour of Jupiter, sumamed Homo- 
leius. 

Omophagia, a festival in honour of Bacchus. 
The word signifies the eating of raw flesh. Vid. 
Dionysia. 

Omphfile, a queen of Lydia, daughter of lar- 
danus. She married Tmolus, who, at his death, 
left her mistress of his kingdom. Omphale had 
been informed of the great exploits of Hercules, 
and wished to see so illustrious a hero. Her wish 
was soon gratified. After the murder of Eurytus, 
Hercules fell sick, and was ordered to be sold as 
a slave, that he might recover his health, and 
the right use of his senses. Mercury was com- 
missioned to sell him, and Omphale ^ught him, 
and restored him to liberty. The hero became 
enamoured of his mistress, and the queen 
favoured his passion, and had a son by him, 
whom some call Agelaus, and others Lamon. 
From this son were descended Gyges and 
Croesus ; but this opinion is .different from the 
account which makes these Lydian monarchs 
spring from Alcaeus, a son of Hercules by Malis, 
one of the female servants of Omphale. Her- 
cules is represented by the poets ^ so desperately 
enamoured of the queen that, to conciliate her 
esteem, he spins by her side among her women, 
while she covers herself with the lion’s skin, and 
aims herself with the club of the hero, and often 
strikes him with her sandals for the uncouth 
manner with which he holds the distaff, &c. 
Their fondness was mutual. As they once trav- 
elled together, they came to a grotto on moimt 
Tmolus, where the queen dressed herself in the 
habit of her lover, and obliged him to appear in 
a female garment. After they had supped, they 
both retired to rest in different rooms, as a sacri- 
fice on the morrow to Bacchus required. In the 
night, Faunus, or rather Pan, who was enam- 
oured of Omphale, introduced himself into the 
cave. He went to the bed of the queen, but the 
lion’s skin persuaded him that it was the dress 
of Hercules, and therefore he repaired to the bed 
of Hercules, in hopes to find there the object of 
his affection. The female dress of Hercules 
deceived him, and he laid himself down by his 
side. The hero was awakened, and kicked the 
intruder into the middle of the cave. The noise 
awoke Omphale, and Faunus was discovered 
lying on the ground, greatly disappointed and^ 
ashamed. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 305, &c . — Apollodf 
I, c. g. 1. 2, c. 7. — Diod. 4. — ProperL 3, el. ii, 
V. 17. 

Omphfilos, a place in Crete, sacred to Jupiter, 
on the borders of the river Triton. It received 
its name from the umbilical cord of Jupiter, 
which fell there soon after his birth. Diod. 

Omphis, a king of India, who delivered 
himself up to Alexander the Great. Curt. 8, 
c. 12. 

Onaeum, or Oaeneum, a promontory and 
town of Dalmatia. Ltv. 43, c. 19. 

Onarus, a priest of Bacchus, w'ho is supposed 


to have married Ariadne after she had been 
abandoned by Theseus. P!ui. m Tkes. 

Onasimus, a sophist of Athens, who floiarished 
in the reign of Constantine. 

Onatas, a famous sculptor of Aegina, son of 
ilicoa. Paus. 8, c. 42. 

Onchemites, a wind which blows from 
Onchesmus, a harbour of Epirus, towards 
Italy. The word is sometimes spelt Anchesiies 
and Anchemites. Cic. ad Attic. 7, ep. 2. — 
Ptolemaeus. 

Onchestus, a town of Boeotia, founded by 
Onchestus, a son of Neptune. Paus. 9, c. 26. 

Oneion, a place in Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 25. 

Onesicrftus, a Cynic philosopher of Aegina, who 
went with .Alexander into Asia, and was sent to 
the Indian Gymnosophists. He wrote a history 
of the king’s life, which has been censured for 
the romantic, exaggerated, and improbable 
narrative it gives. It is asserted that Alex- 
ander, upon reading it, said that he should be 
glad to come to life again for some time, to see 
what reception the historian’s work met with. 
Plut. in Alex. — Curt. 9, c. 10. 

Onesimus, a Macedonian nobleman, treated 
with great kindness by the Roman emperors. 
He wrote an account of the life of the emperor 
Probus, and of Carus, with great precision and 
elegance. 

Onesippus, a son of Hercules. Apollod. 

Onesius, a king of Salamis, who revolted from 
the Persians. 

Onetorides, an Athenian officer, who attempted 
to murder the garrison which Demetrius had sta- 
tioned at Athens, &c. Poly aen. 5. 

Onium, a place in Peloponnesus, near Corinth. 

Onoba, a town near the columns of Hercules. 
Mela, 3, c. I. 

Onobala, a river of Sicily. 

Onochdnus, a river of Thessaly, falling into 
the Peneus. It was dried up by the army of 
Xerxes. Herodot. 7, c. 196. 

Onomacritus, a soothsayer of Athens. It is 
generally believed that the Greek poem on the 
Argonautic expedition, attributed to Orpheus, 
was written by Onomacritus. The elegant poems 
of Musaeus are also, by some, supposed to be the 
production of his pen. He flourished about 
516 years before the Christian era, and was ex- 
pelled from Athens by Hipparchus, one of the 

sons of Pisistratus. Herodot. 7, c. 6. A 

Locrian, who wrote concerning laws, &c. Aris- 
iot. PoHt. 2. 

Onomarchus, a Phocian, son of Euthycrates 
and brother of Philomelas, whom he succeeded, 
as general of his countrymen, in the Sacred War. 
After exploits of valour and perseverance, he was 
defeated and slain in Thessaly by Philip of Mace- 
don, who ordered his body to be ignominiously 
hung up, for the sacrilege offered to the temple 
of Delphi. He died 353 B.C. Aristot. PoUt. 5, 

c. 4. — Diod. 16. A man to w’hose care Antigo- 

nus entrusted the keeping of Eumenes. C. Nep. 
tn Bum. 

Onomastorides, a Lacedaemonian ambas- 
sador sent to Darius, &c. Curt. 3, c. 13. 

Onomastus, a freedman of the emperor Otho. 
Tacit. 

Onophas, one of the seven Persians who con- 
spired against the usurper Smerdis. Ctesias. 
— — An officer in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. 

Onosander, a Greek writer of the ist cen 
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Iviiy A.D., -jatliorof a work ou tactics entitled 
Sirjiegikos logos, mudi used as a source by later 
writers. 

Onytli^, a friend of Aeneas, killed by Tumus. 
rfrg. Aen. 12. v, 514. 

Opalia, festivals celebrated by the Romans, in 
honour of Ops, on the 14th of the calends of 
J anuary. 

0 |^llilas, a general of Cairene, defeated by 

Agathodes. 

Opbeltes, a son of Lycurgus king of Thrace. 
He is the same as Archemorus. Vid. Arche- 
luorus. The father of Euryalus, whose friend- 

ship with Nisus is proverbial. Virg. Aen, 9, 

V. 201. One of the companions of Acoetes, 

changed into a dolphin by Bacchus. Ovid. Met. 

3, /af?. 8. 

Ophensis, a town of Africa. Tacit. Hist. 4, 

c. 50. 

Opliifides, an island on the coast of Arabia, so 
called from the great number of serpents found 
there. It belonged to the Egyptian kings, and 
%’as considered valuable for the topaz it pro- 
duced. Diod. 3. 

Ophias, a patronyniic given to Combe, as 
daughter of Ophius, an unknown person. Ovid. 
Met. 7, V. 382. 

Ophioneus, was an ancient soothsayer in the 
age of Aiistodemus. He was born blind. 

OpMs, a small river of Arcadia, which falls 
into the Alpheus. 

Ophiusa, the ancient name of Rhodes. A 

small island near Crete. A town of Sarmatia. 

An island- near the Baleares, so called from 

the number of serpents which it produced 
serpens). It is now called Fonnentera. 

OphrjTiium, a town of Troas on the Helles- 
pont. Hector had a grove there. Strab, 13. 

Opid, the ancient inhabitants of Campania, 
from whose mean occupations the word Opicus 
has been used to express disgrace. Juv. 3, 
V. 207, 

Opilius, a grammarian who flourished about 
94 years before Christ. He wrote a book called 
I.ihri Musarum. 

Opimius (L.), a Roman who made himself con- 
sul in opposition to the interests and efiorts of 
the Gracchi. He showed himself a most invete- 
rate enemy to C. Gracchus and his adherents, 
and behaved, during his consulship, like a 
dictator. He was accused of bribery, and 
banished. He died of want at Dyrrachium. Cic. 

pro Sext. Plane. & in Pis. — Plut. A Roman, 

■who killed one of the Cimbri in single combat. 

A rich usurer at Rome in the age of Horace, 

3, sat. 3, V. 142. 

Opis, a town on the Tigris, afterwards called 

Antiochia. Xenoph. Anab. 3. A nymph who 

was among Diana’s attendants. Virg. Aen. ii, 

V. 5S3 8c 8 67. A town near the mouth of the 

Tigris. One of Gyrene’s attendants. Virg. 

il. 4, v. 343. 

Opiter, a Roman consul, &c. 

Opiterglni, a people near Aquileia, on the 
Adriatic. Their chief city was called Opitergum, 
now Oderso. Lucan. 4, v. 416. 

Opites, a native of Argos, killed by Hector in 
the Trojan war. Homer. II. \ 

Oppia, a vestal virgin, buried alive for her 
incontinence. 

Oppia lex, by C. Oppius the tribune, A.U.C. 
540. It required that no woman should wear 
al^ve half an ounce of gold, have parti-coloured 


garments, or be carried in any city or town, or 
to any place within a mile’s distance, unless it 
was to celebrate some sacred.festivals or solemni- 
ties. This famous law, which was made while 
Hannibal was in Italy, and while Rome was in 
distressed circumstances, created discontent, and, 
eighteen years after, the Roman ladies petitioned 
the assembly of the people that it miglit be 
repealed. Cato opposed it strongly, and made 
many satirical reflections upon the women for 
their appearing in public to solicit votes. The 
tribune Valerius, who had presented their peti- 
tion to the assembly, answered the objections of 
Cato, and his eloquence had such an influence 
on the minds of the i>eople, that the law was 
instantly abrogated with the unanimous consent 
of all, Cato ^one excepted. Liv. 33 & 34. — 
Cic. de Or at. 3. 

OppiAnus, a Greek poet of Cilicia. His father’s 
name was Agesilaus, and his mother’s Zenodota. 
Two of his poems are nqw extant, five books on 
fishing called Alieuticon, and four on hunting 
called Cynegdicon. The emperor Caracalla was 
so pleased with his poetry, that he gave him a 
piece of gold for every verse of his Cynegdicon ; 
from which circumstance the poem received the 
name of the golden verses of Oppian. The poet 
died of the plague in the 30th year of his age. 
His countrymen raised statues to his honour, and 
engraved on his tomb that the gods had hastened 
to call back Oppian in the flower of youth, only 
because he had already excelled all mankind. 
Oppidius, a rich old man introduced by Horace, 
3 sat. 3, v. 168, as wisely dividing bis possessions 
among his two sons, and warning them against 
those follies and that extravagance which he 
believed he saw rising in them. 

Opj^us (C.), a friend of Julius Caesar, celebrated 
for his life of Scipio Africanus, and of Pompey 
the Great. In the latter he paid not much regard 
to historical facts, and took every opportunity 
to defame Pompey, to extol the character of his 
patron Caesar. In the age of Suetonius, he was 
deemed the true author of the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish wars, which some attribute 
to Caesar, and others to A. Hirtius. Tacit. Ann. 

12. — Stuton. in Coes. 53. ^An of&cer sent bv 

the Romans against Mithridates. He met -with 
ill success, and was sent in chains to the king, 

&c. ^A Roman who saved his aged father 

from the dagger of the triumvirate. 

Ops, a daughter of Coelus and Terra, the same 
as the Rhea of the Greeks, who married Saturn, 
and became mother of Jupiter. She was known 
among the ancients by the different names of 
Cybele, Bona Dea, Magna Mater, Thya, Tellus ; 
and the worship which was paid to these appar- 
ently several deities was offered merely to one 
and the same person, mother of the gods. Tatius 
built her a temple at Rome. She was generally 
represented as a matron, with her right hand 
opened, as if offering assistance to the helpless, 
and holding a loaf in her left hand. Her festivals 
were called Opalia. Varro de L. L. 4. — Dionvs. 
Hal. 2, &c. — Tibull. el. 4, v. 68, — Plin, 19, c. 6. 

Optatus, a Christian author of the 4th century, 
who wrote against the Donatists. 

Optimus Maximus, epithets given to Ju- 
piter to denote his greatness, omnipotence, and 
supreme goodness. Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 25. 
Opus, a city of Locris, on the Asopus, destroyed 
by an earthquake. Strab. 9. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — 
Liv. 28, c. 7. 
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Ora, a town in India, taken by Alexander. 

One of Jupiter’s mistresses. 

Oracaiuiii, answer of the gods to the questions 
of men, or the place where those answers were 
given. Nothing is more famous than the ancient 
oracles of Egypt, Greece, Rome, &c. They were 
supposed to declare the win of the gods themselves, 
and they were consulted, not only upon every 
important matter, but even in the affairs of 
private life. To make peace or war, to introduce 
a change of government, to plant a colony, to 
enact laws, to raise an edifice, to marry, were 
sufficient reasons to consult the will of the gods. 
Mankind, in consulting them, showed that they 
wished to pay implicit obedience to the command 
of the divinity, and when they had been favoured 
with an answer, they acted with more spirit and 
with more vigour, conscious that the undertaking 
had met with the sanction and approbation of 
heaven. In this, therefore, it will not appear 
wonderful that so many places were sacred to 
oracular purposes. The small province of Boeotia 
could once boast of her twenty-five oracles, and 
Peloponnesus of the same number. Not only 
the chief of the gods gave oracles, but, in process 
of time, heroes were admitted to enjoy the same 
privileges ; and the oracles of a Trophonius and 
an Antinous were soon able to rival the fame of 
Apollo and of Jupiter. The most celebrated 
oracles of antiquity were those of Dodona, Delphi, 
Jupiter Ammon, &c. Vid. Dodona, Delphi, 
Ammon. The temple of Delphi seemed to claim 
a superiority over the other temples ; its fame 
was more extended, and its riches were so 
great, that not only private persons, but even 
king s and numerous armies, made it an object 
of plimder and of rapine. The manner of deliver- 
ing oracles was varied. A priestess at Delphi 
[Pid. Pythia] was permitted to pronounce the 
oracles of the god, and her delivery of the 
answers was alwaj^ attended with acts of 
apparent madne^ and desperate fury. Not only 
women, but even doves, were the ministers of 
the temple of Dodona ; and the suppliant vota^ 
was often startled to hear his questions readily 
answered by the decayed trunk or the spreading 
branches of a neighbouring oak. Ammon con- 
veyed his answers in a plain and open manner ; 
but Amphiaraus required many ablutions and 
preparatory ceremonies, and he generally com- 
municated his oracles to his suppliants in dreams 
and visions. Sometimes the first words that 
were heard, after issuing from the temple, yp-ere 
deemed the answers of the oracles, and sometimes 
the nodding or shaking of the head of the statue, 
the motions of fishes in a neighbouring lake, or 
their reluctance in accepting the food which was 
offered to them, were as strong and valid as the 
most express and the minutest explanations. 
The answers were also sometimes given in verse, 
or written on tablets, but their meaning was 
always obscure, and often the cause of disaster 
to such as consulted them. Croesus, when he 
consulted the oracle of Delphi, was told that, if 
he crossed the Halys, he should destroy a great 
empire j he supposed that that empire was the 
empire of his enemy, but unfortunately it was 
his own. The words Credo te, Aeacida, Romanos 
vincere posse, which Pyrrhus received when 
he wished to assist the Tarentines against the 
Romans, by a favourable interpretation for him- 
self, proved his ruin. Nero was ordered by the 
oracle of Delphi to beware of 73 years ; but the 
O* 


pleasing idea that he should live to tiiat age 
i rendered him careless, and he was soon con- 
vinced of his mistake, when Galba, in his 75rd 
year, had the presumption to dethrone him. It 
is a question among the learned whether the 
oracles were given by the inspiration of evil 
^irits, or whether they proceeded from the 
imposture of the priests. Imposture, however, 
and forgery cannot long flourish, and falsehood 
becomes ite own destroyer ; and, on the con- 
trary, it is well known how much confidence an 
enlightened age, much more therefore the credu- 
lous and the superstitious, place upon dreams 
and romantic stories. Some have strongly 
believed that all the oracles of the earth ceased 
at the birth of Christ, but the supposition is 
false. It was, indeed, the beginning of their 
decline ; but they remained in repute, and were 
consult^, though perhaps not so fr^uently, till 
the fourth century, when Christianity began to 
triumph over paganism. The oracles often suf- 
fered themselves to be bribed. Alexander did 
it, but it is well known that Lysander failed in 
the attempt. Herodotus, who first mentioned 
the corruption which often prevailed in the 
oracular temples of Greece and Egypt, has been 
severely treated for his remarks by Plutarch. 
Demosthenes is also a witness of the corruption, 
and he observed that the oracles of Greece were 
servilely subservient to the will and pleasure of 
Philip king of Macedon. If some of the Greeks, 
and other European and Asiatic countries, paid 
so much attention to oracles, and were so fuUy 
persuaded of their veracity, and even divinity, 
many of their leading men and of their philo- 
sophers were apprised of their deceit, and paid 
no regard to the commands of priests whom 
money could corrupt, and interposition silence. 
The Egyptians showed themselves the most 
superstitious of mankind, by their blind acqui- 
escence in the imposition of the priests, who 
persuaded them that the safety and happiness 
of their life depended upon the mere motions of 
an ox, or the tameness of a crocodile. Homer. II. 
Od. 10. — Herodot. 1 & 2. — Xenoph. Memor . — 
Strab. 5, 7, &c. — Pans, i, &c. — Plut. de Defect. 
Orac., de Ages. De Her. Malign. — Cic. de Div. i, 
c. 19. — Justin. 24, c. 6. — Liv. 37. — Aelian. V. H. 
6. — G. Nep. in Lys. — Arisioph. in Equit. & Plut, 
— Demo St. PhU.-^vid. Met. i. 

Oraea, a small country of Peloponnesus. Paus. 

2, c. 30. Certain solemn sacrifices of fruits 

offered in the four seasons of the year, to obtain 
mild and temperate weather. They were offered 
to the goddesses who presided over the seasons, 
who attended upon the sun, and who received 
divine worship at Athens. 

Orasus, a man who killed Ptolemy the son of 
Pyrrhus. 

Orates, a river of European Scythia. Ovid, 
ex Pont. 4, el. 10, v. 47. As this river is not now 
known, Vossius reads Cretes, a river which is 
found in Scythia. Val. Place. 4, v. 719. — 
Tkucyd. 4. 

Orbelus, a mountain of Thrace or Macedonia. 

Orbilius Pupillus, a grammarian of Bene- 
ventum, who was the first instructor of the poet 
Horace. He came to Rome in the consulship of 
Cicero, and there, as a public teacher, acquired 
more fame than money. He was naturally of a 
severe disposition, of which his pupils often felt 
the effects. He lived almost to his looth year, 
and lost his memory some time before his 
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deatls. Sud<M. d€ lUmt. Gr, 9. — Horut. 2, ep. i, 
V. 71- 

OrbitanioiB, a town of the Sammies. Ltv. 
24, c. 20. 

Orbdna, a mischievous goddess at Rome, who, 
as it "was supposed, made children die. Cic. de 
Ned, D. 3, c. 25. — Plin. 2, c. 7. 

Orefides, islands on the northern coasts of 
Britain, now called the Orkneys, They were un- 
known till Britain was discovered to be an island 
by Agricola, who presided there as governor. 
Tacit, in Agric.—Juv. 2, v. 161. 

Ordhalis, an eminence of Boeotia, near Haliar- 
tus, called also Alopecos. Plut. in Lys. 
OrcMmus, a king of Assyria, father of Leu- 
cothoe by Eur3niome. He buried his daughter 
alive for her amours with Apollo. Ovid. Met. 4, 
\\ 212. 

Orchia lex, by Orchius the tribune, A.U.C. 
566. It was enacted to limit the number of 
guests that were to be admitted to an entertain- 
ment ; and it also enforced that, during supper, 
which was the chief meal among the Romans, 
the doors of every house should be left open. 
OrchomSnus, or OrchomSnum, a town of 
Boeotia, at the west of the lake Copais. It was 
anciently called Minyeia, and from that circum- 
stance the inhabitants were often called Minyans 
of Orchomenns. There was at Orchomenus a 
celebrated temple, built by Eteocles son of 
Cephisus, sac, red to the Graces, who w^ere from 
thence called the Orchomenian goddesses. The 
inhabitants founded Teos in conjunction with the 
lonians, under the sons of Codrus. Plin. 4, c. 8. 
— Herodot. i, c, 146, — Pans. 9, c. 37. — Strab. 9. 

^A town of Arcadia, at the north of Mantinea. 

Homer. II. 2. A town of Thessaly, with a river 

of the same name. Strab, ^A son of Lycaon 

tfing of Arcadia, who gave his name to a city of 

Arcadia, &c. Paus, 8, ^A son of Minyas king 

of Boeotia, who gave the name of Orchomenians 
to his subjects- He died without issue, and the 
crown devolved on Clymenus the son of Presbon, 
&c. Paus, 9, c. 36. 

Orcus, one of the names of the god of hell, the 
same as Pluto, though confounded by some with 
Charon. He had a temple at Rome. The word 
Orcus is generally used to signify the infernal 
regions. Horat, i, od. 29, &c. — Virg. Aen, 4, 
V. 502, &c. — Ovid. Met. 14, v. 116. 

Orejmia, -a place of Cappadocia, where Eu- 
menes was defeated by Antigonus. 

Ordessus, a river of Scythia, which falls into 
the Ister. Herodot. 

Ordoviccs, the people of North Wales in 
Britain, mentioned by Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 53. 

Grades, nymphs of the mountains, daughters 
of Phoroneus and Hecate. Some call them 
Orestiades, and give them Jupiter for father, 
Ibey generally attended upon Diana, and accom- 
panied her in hunting. Virg. Aen. i, v. 504. — 
Homer. II. 6 . — Strab. 10. — Ovid, Met. 8, v. 787. 
Oreas, a son of Hercules and Chryseis. 
Orestae, a people of Epirus. They received 
their name from Orestes, who fled to Epirus 
when cured of his insanity. Lucan. 3, v. 249. 

Of Macedonia. Liv. 33, c. 34. 

Orestes, a son of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra. When his father was cruelly murdered 
by Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, young Orestes 
was saved from bis mother’s dagger by means 
of his sister Electra, called Laodicea by Homer, 
and he was privately conveyed to the house of 


Strophius, who was king of Phocis, and who had 
married a sister of Agamemnon. He was ten- 
derly treated by Strophius, who educated him 
with his son Pylades. The two young princes 
soon became acquainted, and from their familiar- 
ity arose the most inviolable attachment and 
friendship. WTien Orestes was arrived at the 
years of manhood, he visited Mycenae, and 
avenged his father’s death by assassinating his 
mother Clytemnestra, and her adulterer Aegis- 
thus. The manner in which he committed this 
murder is variously reported. According to 
Aeschylus, he was commissioned by Apollo to 
avenge his father, and, therefore, he introduced 
himself, with his friend Pylades, at the court of 
Mycenae, pretending to bring the news of the 
death of Orestes from king Strophius. He was 
at first received with coldness, and when he came 
into the presence of Aegisthus, who wished to 
inform himself of the particulars, he murdered 
him, and soon after Clytemnestra shared the 
adulterer’s fate. Euripides and Sophocles men- 
tion the same circumstance. Aegisthus was 
assassinated after Clytemnestra, according to 
Sophocles ; and, in Euripides, Orestes is repre- 
sented as murdering the adulterer, while he offers 
a sacrifice to the nymphs. This murder, as the 
poet mentions, irritates the guards, who were 
present, but Orestes appeases their fury by telling 
them who he is, and immediately he is acknow- 
ledged king of the country. Afterwards he stabs 
his mother, at the instigation of his sister Electra, 
after he has upbraided her for her infidelity and 
cruelty to her husband. Such meditated mur- 
ders receive the punishment which, among the 
ancients, was always supposed to attend par- 
ricide. Orestes is tormented by the Furies, and 
exiles himself to Argos, where he is still pursued 
by the avengeful goddesses. Apollo himself 
purifies him, and he is acquitted by the unani- 
mous opinion of the Areopagites, whom Minerva 
herself instituted on this occasion, according to 
the narration of the poet Aeschylus, who flatters 
the Athenians in his tragical story by represent- 
ing them as passing judgment even upon the 
gc^ themselves. According to Pausanias, 
Orestes was purified of the murder, not at Delphi, 
but at Troezen, where was still seen a large 
stone at the entrance of Diana’s temple, upon 
which the ceremonies of purification had been 
performed by nine of the principal citizens of 
the place. There was also, at Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, a temple dedicated to the Furies, near 
which Orestes bit off one of bis fingers with his 
teeth in a fit of insanity. These different tradi- 
tions are confuted by Euripides, who says that 
Orestes, after the murder of his mother, con- 
sulted the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, where he 
was informed that nothing could deliver him 
from the persecutions of the Furies, if he did 
not bring into Greece Diana’s statue, which was 
in the Tauric Chersonesus, and which, as it is 
reported by some, had fallen down from heaven. 
This was an arduous enterprise. The king of the 
Chersonesus always sacrificed on the altars of 
the goddess all such as crossed the borders of 
his country. Orestes and his friend were both 
carried before Thoas the king of the place, and 
they were doomed to be sacrificed, Iphigenia 
was then priestess of Diana’s temple, and it was 
her office to immolate these strangers. The 
intelligence that they were Grecians delayed the 
preparations, and Iphigenia was anxious to learn 
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sometiimg about a country which had given her 1 
birth. Vtd. Iphigenia. She even interested her- , 
self in their misfortunes, and offered to spare | 
the life of one of them provided he would convey i 
letters to Greece from her hand. This was a 
difficult trial ; never was friendship more truly 
displayed, according to the words of Ov-id, 
Pont, 3. d. 2. : 

Ire juhd Pylades carum mcriiurus Orestem, 

Hie neged ; inque vicem pugnai uierque tnori. 

At last Pylades gave way to the pressing en- 
treaties of his friend, and consented to cany the 
letters of Iphigenia to Greece. These were 
addressed to Orestes himself, and, therefore, 
these circumstances soon led to a total discovery 
of the connections of the priestess with the man 
whom she was going to immolate. Iphigenia was 
convinced that he was her brother Orestes, and, 
when the causes of their journey had been ex- 
plained, she resolved, with the two friends, to 
fly from Chersonesus, and to carry away the 
statue of Diana. Their flight was discovered, 
and Thoas prepared to pursue them ; but 
Minerva interfered, and told him that all had 
been done by the will and approbation of the 
gods. Some suppose that Orestes came to Cappa- 
docia from Chersonesus, and that there he left 
the statue of Diana, at Comana. Others contra- 
dict this tradition, and, according to Pausanias, 
the statue of Diana Orthia was the same as that 
which had been carried away from the Cherso- 
nesus. Some also suppose that Orestes brought 
it to Aricia, in Italy, where Diana’s worship was 
established. After these celebrated adventures, 
Orestes ascended the throne of Argos, where he 
reigned in perfect security, and married Her- 
mione the daughter of Menelaus, and gave his 
sister to his friend Pylades. The marriage of 
Orestes with Hermione is a matter of dispute 
among the ancients. All are agreed that she 
had been promised to the son of Agamemnon, 
but Menelaus had married her to Neoptolemus 
the son of Achilles, who had shown himself so 
truly interested in his cause during the Trojan 
war. The marriage of Hermione with Neop- 
tolemus displeased Orestes; he remembered 
that she had been early promised to him, and 
therefore he resolved to recover her by force or 
artifice. This he effected by causing Neoptolemus 
to be assassinated, or assassinating him himself. 
According to Ovid’s epistle of Hermione to 
Orestes, Hermione had alwa3^ been faithful to 
her first lover, and it was even by her persuasion 
that Orestes removed her from the house .of 
Neoptolemus. Hermione was dissatisfied with 
the partialitv of Neoptolemus for Andromache, 
and her attachment for Orestes was increased. 
Euripides, however, and others, speak differently 
of Hermione’s attachment to Neoptolemus : she 
loved him so tenderly, that she resolved to murder 
Andromache, who seemed to share, in a small 
degree, the affection of her husband. She was 
ready to perpetrate the horrid deed when Orestes 
came into Epirus, and she was easily persuaded 
by the foreign prince to withdraw herself, in her 
husband’s absence, from a country which seemed 
to contribute so much to her sorrows. Orestes, 
the better to secure the affections of Hermione, 
assassinated Neoptolemus [Vid, Neoptolepausj, 
and retired to bis kingdom of Argos. His old 
age was crowned with peace and security, and 
he died in the 90th year of his age, leaving ms 


throne to his son Tisamenes by Hemione. Three 
years after, the Heraclidae recovered the Pelo- 
ponnesus, ^nd banished the descendants of Mene- 
laus from the throne of Argos. Orestes died in 
Arcadia, as some suppose, by the bite ^of a 
serpent ; and the Lacedaemonians, who had 
become his subjects at the death of Menelaus, 
were directed by an oracle to bring his bones to 
Sparta. They were some time after discovered 
at Tegea, and his stature appeared to be seven 
cubits, according to the traditions mentioned by 
Herodotus and others. The friendship of Orestes 
and Pylades became proverbial, and the two 
friends received divine honours among the 
Scythians, and were worshipped in temples. 
Paus. I, 2, 4, &c. — Paierc, i, c. i & 3. — Apollod. 

1, &c. — Strab. 9 & 13. — Ovid. Heroid. 8.. Ex 
Pont. 3, el. 2. Met. 15, In Tb. — Euripid. in Orest. 
Andr., &c. Iphtg. — Sophocl. in Electr., See . — 
Aeschyl. in Eum. A gam., Sec. — Herodoi. i, c. 69. 
— Hygin. fab. 120 & 261. — Plut. in Lyc. — Dictys 

6, &c. — Pindar. Pyth. 2. — Plin. 33. — Virg. Aen. 
3, &c. — Homer. Od. 3, v. 304. 1. 4, v. 530. — Tzetz. 

ad Lycophr. 1374. A son of Achelaus. Apollod. 

A man sent as ambassador, by Attila king 

of the Huns, to the emperor Theodosius. He 
was highly honoured at the Roman court, and 
his son Augustulus was the last emperor of the 

Western empire. ^A governor of Egypt under 

the Roman emperors. ^A robber of Athens 

who pretended madness, &c. Arisioph. Ach. 4, 

7. A general of Alexander. Curt. 4, c. 108. 

Oresteum, a town of Arcadia, about 18 miles 

from Sparta. It was founded by Orestheu^ a 
son of Lycaon, and originally called Oresthesium, 
and afterwards Oresteum, from Orestes the son 
of Agamemnon, who resided there for some time 
after the murder of Clytemnestra. Paus. 8, c. 8. 
— Euripid. 

Orestidae, the descendants or subjects of 
Orestes the son of Agamemnon. They were 
driven from the Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, 
and came to settle in a country .which, from 
them, was called Orestida, at the south-west of 
Macedonia. Some suppose that that part of 
Greece originally received its name from Orestes, 
who fled and built there a city, which gave its 
founder’s name to the whole province. Thucyd. 

2. — Liv. 31, 

Orestilla, Aurel., a mistress of Catiline. Cic. 
ad. Div. 7, c. 7. 

Orestis, or Orestida, a part of Macedonia. 
Cic. de Harusp. 16. 

Orfitae, a people of Asiatic Saxmatia, on the 
Euxine sea. 

Oretani, a people of Spain, whose capital was 
Oretum, now Oreto. Liv, 21, c. ii. 1. 35, c. 7. 

Oretillia, a woman who married C^gula, by 
wffiom she was soon after banished. 

Oreum, one of the principal to^vns of Euboea. 
Liv. 28, c, 6. 

Orga, or Orgas, a river of Phrygia, f allin g 
into the Maeander. Strab. — Plin. 

Orgessum, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, c. 27; 

Orgetdrix, one of the chief men of the Hel- 
vetii, while Caesar was in Gaul. He formed a 
conspiracy against the Romans, and, when 
accused, he destroyed himself. Caes. 

Orgia, festivals in honour of Bacchus. They 
are the same as the Bacchanalia, Dionysia, &c., 
which were celebrated by the ancients to com- 
memorate the triumph of Bacchus in India. 
Vid. Dionysia. 
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Orfli&siiis, a celebrated physician, greatly es- i 
teemed by the emperor Julian, in whose reign he I 
ioorished. He abridged the works ot Gaienus, ; 
and of all the most respectable writers on physic, ! 
at the request of the emperor. He accompanied | 
Jisllan. into the east, but his skill proved in- | 
effectual in attempting to cure the fatal wound ! 
which his benefactor had received. After j 
Julian’s death, he fell into the hands of the ' 
barbarians. One of Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid. Met. ; 

Oiicimi, or Oricos, a town of Epirus, on the i 
Ionian se.a, founded by a colony from Colchis, 
according to PImy. It was called Dardama, j 
became Heienus and Andromache, natives of j 
Troy or Dardania, reigned over the country j 
after the Trojan war. It had a celebrated har- 
bour, and was greatly esteemed by the Romans 
on account of its situation, but it was not well 
defended. The tree which produces the turpen- 
tine grew there in abundance. Virg. Aen. lo, 
V, 136. — Liv. 24, c. 40. — Plin. 2, c. 8g. — Caes. 
BeU. Civ. 3, c. I, &c. — Lucan. 3, v. 187. 

Orieits, the rising sun in ancient geography, is 
taken for all the most eastern parts of the world, 
such as Parthia, India, Assyria, &c. 

Oii^en, a Greek writer, the most prolific and, 
after Augustine, the most influential of all the 
early Christian theologians. He was bom in 
.'Mexandria A.D. 185, and was a pupil of Am- 
monius Saccas, but in 231 left Egypt for Pales- 
tine and took up his home at Caesarea. He was 
sumamed Adamantus, from his assiduity ; and 
became so rigid a Christian that he made himself 
a eunuch, by following the literal sense of a 
passage in the Greek testament, which speaks of 
the voluntary eunuchs of Christ. He suffered 
martyrdom in his Sgth year, A.D. 254. His works 
were excellent and numerous, and included a 
number of homilie^ commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures, and different treatises, besides the 
Hexapla, so called from its being divided into six 
columns, the first of which contained the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, the second the same 
text in Greek characters, the third the Greek 
version of the Septuagint, the fourth that of 
Aquila, the fifth that of Syinmachus, and the 
sixth Theodotion’s Greek version. This famous 
work first gave the hint for the compilation of 
our Polyglot Bibles. Most of the works attri- 
buted to him — 6000 was the exaggerated total — 
have now perished or exist only in Latin trans- 
lations : the most valuable is the apologetic 
Against Celsus, the most important defence of 
Christianity written in the early centuries of the 
Church. Origen appears to have taught the doc- 
trine of transmigration of souls, and the final 
salvation of all created beings. 

Origo, a courtesan in the age of Horace. Horat. 
X, sat. 2, V. 55. 

Orinos, a river of Sicily. 

Oriobfites, a general of Darius at the battle of 
Arbela, &c. Curt. 4. 

Orion, a celebrated giant sprung from the urine 
of Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury. These three 
gods, as they travelled over Boeotia, met with 
great hospitality from H37rieus, a peasant of the 
country, who was ignorant of their dignity and 
character. They were entertained with whatever 
the cottage afforded, and, when Hyrieus had 
discovered that they were gods, because Neptune 
told him to fiU up Jupiter’s cup with wine, after 
he had served it before the rest, the old man 
welcomed them by the voluntary sacrifice of an ' 


ox. Pleased with his piety, the gods promised 
to grant him whatever he required, and the old 
Tnan, who had lately lost his wife, to whom he 
had promised never to marry again, desired them 
that, as he was childless, they would give him a 
son without another marriage. The gods con- 
sented, and they ordered him to bury in the 
ground the skin of the victim, into which they 
had ah three made water. Hyrieus did as they 
commanded, and when, nine months after, he 
dug for the skin, he found in it a beautiful chOd, 
whom he called U rwn, ab urind. The name was 
changed into Orion, by the corruption of one 
letter, as Ovid says, Perdidit antiquum littera 
prima sonum. Orion soon rendered Mmself cele- 
brated, and Diana took him among her atten- 
dants, and even became deeply enamoured of 
him. His gigantic stature, however, displeased 
Oenopion king of Chios, who^ daughter Hero or 
Merope he demanded in marriage. The king, not 
to deny him openly, promised to make him his 
son-in-law as soon as he delivered his island from 
wild beasts. This task, which Oenopion deemed 
impracticable, was soon performed by Orion, who 
eagerly demanded his reward. Oenopion, on 
pretence of complying, intoxicated his illustrious 
guest, and put out his eyes on the sea-shore, 
where he had laid himself down to sleep. Orion, 
finding himself blind when he awoke, was con- 
ducted by the sound to a neighbouring forge, 
where he placed one of the workmen on Ins back, 
and by his directions went to a place where the 
rising sun was seen with the greatest advantage. 
Here he turned his face towards the luminary, 
and, as it is reported, he immediately recovered 
his eyesight, and hastened to punish the per- 
fidious cruelty of Oenopion. It is said that Orion 
was an excellent workman in iron, and that he 
fabricated a subterranean palace for Vulcan. 
Aurora, whom Venus had inspired with love, 
carried him away to the island of Delos, to enjoy 
his company with the greater security ; but 
Diana, who was jealous of this, destroyed Orion 
with her arrows. Some say that Orion had pro- 
voked Diana’s resentment, by offering violence 
to Opis, one of her female attendants, or, accord- 
ing to others, because he had attempted the 
virtue of the goddess herself. According to Ovid, 
Orion died of the bite of a scorpion, which the 
earth produced, to punish his vanity in boasting 
that there was not on earth any animal which 
he could not conquer. Some say that Orion was 
the son of Neptune and Euryale, and that he 
had received teom his father the privilege and 
power of walking over the sea without wet- 
ting his feet. Others made him son of Terra, 
like the rest of the giants. He had married a 
nymph called Sida before his connection with the 
family of Oenopion ; but Sida was the cause of 
her own death, by boasting herself fairer than 
Juno. According to Diodorus, Orion was a cele- 
brated hunter, superior to the rest of man kin d 
by his strength and uncommon stature He 
built the port of Zancle, and fortified the coast 
of Sicily against the frequent inundations of the 
sea, by heaping a mound of earth, called Pelorum, 
on which he buUt a temple to the gods of the 
sea. After death, Orion was placed in heaven, 
where one of the constellations still bears his 
name. The constellation of Orion, placed near 
the feel of the bull, is composed of 17 stars, in 
the form of a man holding a sword, which has 
given occasion to the poets often to speak of 
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Orion^s sword. As the consteiiation of Orion, 
which rises about March 9th, and sets about 
June 2ist, is generally supposed to be at;com- 
panied, at its rising, with great rains and storms, 
it has acquired the epithet of aqmsu% given it 
by Virgil. Orion was buried in the Island of 
Delos, and the monument which the people of 
Tanagra in Boeotia showed, as containing the 
remains of this celebrated hero, was nothing but 
a cenotaph. The daughters of Orion distin- 
guished themselves as much as their father ; and 
when the oracle had declared that Boeotia should 
not be delivered from a dreadful pestilence before 
two of Jupiter’s children were immolated on the 
altars, they jo^rfully accepted the offer, and 
volnntarily'sacrificed themselves for the good of 
their country. Their names were Menippe and 
Metioche. They had been carefully educated by 
Diana, ^d Venus and Minerva had made them 
very rich and valuable presents. The deities of 
hell were struck by the patriotism of the two 
females, and immediately two stars were seen 
to arise from the earth, which still smoked with 
the blood, and they were placed in the heavens 
in the form of a crown. According to Ovid, 
their bodies were burned by the Thebans, and 
from their ashes arose two persons whom the 
gods soon after changed into constellations. 
Diod. 4. — Homer, Od, 5, v. 121. 1. ii, v. 309. — 
Virg. Aen. 3, v. 517. — Apollod. 1, c. 4.-—<kiid. 
Met. 8 & 13. Fast. 5, &c. — Hygin. fab. 125, & 
P, A. 2, c. 44, &c. — Propert. 2, el. 13, — Virg. 
Aen. I, &c. — Horat. 2, od. 13, L 3, od. 4 & 27. 
Epod. 10, &c. — Lucan, i, Scc.-^atull. de Beren . — 
Palaepkat. i. — Parihen. Erotic. 20. 

Orissus, a prince of Spain, who put Hamilcar 
to fiight- 

OrisuUa, livia, a Roman matron, taken away 
from Piso. 

Oritae, a people of India, who submitted to 
Alexander. Sirab. 15. 

Orithyia, a daughter of Erechtheus king of 
Athens by Praxithea. She was carried off by 
Boreas, the North Wind, to Thrace. Her story 
was told to girls as a warning against walking 
abroad unattended. The winged men Zethus 
and Calais were her sons. Apollod. 1. — Apollon. 
3, c. 15. Orpheus. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. 706. Fast. 

5, V. 204. — Paus. I, c. 19. 1. 5» c* 19- One of 

the Nereides. A daughter of Cecrops, who 

bore Europus to Macedon. One of the 

Amazons, famous for her warlike and intrepid 
spirit. Justin. 2, c. 4. 

' Oritias, one of the hunters of the Calydonian 
boar. Ovid. Met. 8, Jab. 8. 

Orlundus, a river of Illyricum. Liv. 44, c. 31. 
Ormfinus, a king of Thessaly, son of Cerca- 
phus. He built a town which was called Orme- 
nium. He was father of Amyntor. Homer. II. 

9, V." 448. A man who settled at Rhodes. 

A son of Eurypylus. 

Omea, a town of .A.rgolis, famous for a battle 
fought there between the Lacedaemonians and 
Argives. Diod. 

Orneates, a surname of the god Priapus, m use 
at Ornea. , , j 

Orneus, a Centaur, son of Ixion and the Cloud. 

Ovid. Met. 12, v. 302. A son of Erechtheus 

king of Athens, who built Omea in Peloponnesus. 
Paus. 2, c. 25. . 

Omithiae, a wind blowing from the north m 
the spring, and so called from the appearance of 
birds. Coluni. ii, c. 2. 


Ornitrott, a town of Phoenicia between Tyre 
and Si* ion. 

Omitus, a friend of Aeneas, killed by Camilla 
in the Rutuban wars. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 677. 
Omosp&des, a Parthian, driven from his 
country by Artabaniis. He assisted Tiberius, 
and was made governor of Macedonia, &c. 
Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 37. 

Omytion, a son of Sisyphus Mag of Corinth, 
father of Phocus. Paus. 9, c. 17. 

Omytns, a man of Cyzicus, killed by the 
Argonauts. Val. FI. 3, v. 173. 

Oroanda, a town of Pisidia, now Havkan. 
Liv. 38, c. lb. 

Orobia, a town of Euboea. 

Orobii, a people of Italy, near Milan. 

Orories, a prince of Parthia, who murdered his 
brother Mithridates, and ascended his throne. 
He defeated Crassus the Roman triumvir, and 
poured melted gold down the throat of his fallen 
enemy, to reproach him for his avarice and 
ambition. He followed the interests of Cassius 
and Brutus at Philippi. It is said that, when 
Orodes became old and inSrm, his thirty children 
applied to him, and disputed in his presence their 
right to the succession. Phraates, the eldest cti 
them, obtained the crown from his father, and 
to hasten him out of the world, he attempted to 
poison him. The poison had no effect ; and 
Phraates, still determined on his father's death, 
strangled him with his own hands, about 37 years 
before the Christian era. Orodes had then 
reigned about 50 years. Justin. 42, c. 4. — 

Paterc. 2, c. 30. Another king of Parthia, 

murdered for his cruelty. Josephus, 18 J%td. 

son of Artabanus king of Armenia. 

Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 33.— — One of the friends of 
Aeneas in Italy, killed by Mezentius. Virg. Aen. 
10, V. 732, &c. 

Oroetes, a Persian governor of Sardis, famous 
for his cruel murder of Polycrates. He died 
521 B.C. Herodot. 

OromSdon, a lofty moimtain in the island of 

Cos. Theocrit. 7. A giant. Propert. 3, el. 7, 

V. 48. 

Orontas, a relation of Artaxerxes, sent to 
Cyprus, where he made peace with Euagoras, 
&c. Polyaen. 7. 

Orontes, a satrap of Mysia, 385 B.C., who re- 
belled from Artaxerxes, &c. Id. A governor 

of Armenia. Id. A king of the Lycians 

during the Trojan war, who followed -Aeneas, 
and perished in a stdpWTeck. Virg. Aen. i, 

V. 117. 1. 6, 34. A river of Syria (now Asi), 

rising in Coelesyria, and falling, after a rapid 
and troubled course, into the Mediterranean, 
below Antioch. According to Strabo, who men- 
tions some fabulous accounts concerning it, the 
Orontes disappeared underground for the space 
of five miles. The word Oronieus is often used 
for Syrian. Dionys. Perieg. — Ovid. Met. 2, v. 248. 
— Strab. 16. — Paus. 8, c. 20. 

Orophemes, a man who seized the kingdom 
of Cappadocia. He died 154 B.C. 

Ordpus, a town of Boeotia, on the borders of 
Attica, near the Euripus, which received its 
name from Oropus, a son of Macedon. It was 
the frequent cause of quarrels between the 
Boeotians and the Athenians, whence some have 
called it one of the cities of Attica, and was at 
last confirmed in the possession of the Athe- 
nians by Philip king of Macedon. Amphiaraus 
had a temple there. Paus. i, c. 34. — Strab. 9, 
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——A small town of Euboea. Another in ; a great poet and musician, who rendered himself 

Ifacedonia. __ ^ j equally celebrated by his knowledge of the art 

Oimins, a Spanish writer, A.D. 416, who ' of war, by the extent of his understanding, and 
published a universal history, in seven books, ' by the laws which he enacted. Some maintain 
from the creation to his own time, in which, : that he was killed by a thunderbolt. He was 
though learned, diligent, and pious, he betrayed I buried at Pieria in Macedonia, according to 
a great ignorance of historical facts and of i Apollodorus. The inhabitants of Dion boasted 
chxonolcgy. It was extremely popular in the ; that his tomb wms in their city, and the people 
Middle Ages, and an Anglo-Saxon translation of mount Libethrus, in Thrace, claimed the same 
wm made by King Alfred of England, j honour, and further observed, that the nlghtin- 

Orospeda, a mountain of Spain. Sirab. 3. ; gales, which built their nests near his tomb sang 

Orpheus, a son of Oeagnis by the Muse Cal- ■ with greater melody than all other birds. Or- 
liope. Some suppose him_ to be^the son of Apollo, | pheus, as some report, after death received divine 
to reader his birth more illustrious. He received honours, the Muses gave an honourable burial 
a lyre from Apollo, or, according to some, from to his remains, and his lyre became one of the 

Mercury, upon which he played with such a constellations in the heavens. Diod. i &c 

masterly hand, that even the most rapid rivers Pans, i, Scc.—Apollod. i, c. 9, &c. — Cic 'de Xat 
ceased to Sow, the savage beasts of the forest D. i, c. zZ,— Apollon. i.—Virg. Am. 6 v 64s* 

forgot their wildness, and the mountains moved G. 4, v, 457, &c. — Hygin. fab. 14, &c. Ovid \Iei 

to listen to his song. All nature seemed charmed 10, fab. i, &c. 1. ii, fab. 1.— Plato' Polit lo — 
and animated, and the nymphs w^ere his constant Horai, i, od. 13 & 35. — Orpheuf. ’ 

companions. Eurydice was the only one who Orphica, a name by which the orgies of Bacchus 
made a deep impression on the melodious musi- were called, because they had been introduced 
cian, and their nuptials were celebrated. Their into Europe from Egypt by Orpheus. 
happiness, however, was short; Aristaeus be- Orphne, a nymph of the infernal regions 

came enamoured of Eurydice, and, as she fled mother of Ascalaphus by Acheron. Ovid. Met 

from her pursuer, a serpent, that was lurking in 5, v. 542. 

the grass, bit her foot, and she died of the Orsedice, a daughter of Cinyras and Metharme 
poisonous wound. Her loss w-as severely felt by Apollod. 

Orpheus, and he resolved to recover her, or Orseis, a nymph who married Hellen. Apollod 

pnsh in the attempt. \\ ith his lyre in his hand, Orsillus, a Persian who fled to Alexander* 

he entered the infernal regions, and gained an when Bessus murdered Darius. Curt z c * 
e^y amission to the palace of Pluto. The king OrsUdchus, a son of Idomeneus, ^Ued bv 
of hell was charmed with the melody of his Ulysses in the Trojan war, &c. Hofner. Od 

strains; and, according to the beautiful expres- v. 260. A son of the river Alpheus — ^ 

sions of the j^ts, the wheel of Ixion stopped, Trojan killed by Camilla in the Rutulian wars 
the stone of Sis^^hus stood still, Tantalus forgot &c. Virg. Aen. 11, v. 636 & 690. ’ 

his perp^iml thirst, and even the Furies relented. Orsfnes, one of the officers of Darius at the 


Pluto and Proserpine were moved with his sorrow, battle of Arbela. Curt. 10 c i ® 

and consented to restore him Eurydice, provided Orsippus, a man of Megarm who was ore- 
he forbore loolung behind till he had come to the vented from obtaining a prize at the Olvmnic 
extremest borders of ^elL The conditions were games, because his clothes were entangled as he 
glamy accepted, and Orpheus was already in sight ran. This circumstance was the cause that for 
of the upper regions of the air, when he forgot his the future, all the combatants were obliged to 
promi^s, and turned back to look at his long-lost app>ear naked. Paus. i, c. 44. 

Eurydice. He saw her, but she instantly vanished Ortalus (M.), a grandson of Hortensius who 
from his oyes. He attempted to follow her, but was induced to marry by a present from Augus- 
admission; and the only comfort tus, who wished that ancient family not to be 
he could find, was to soothe his gnef at the sound extinguished. Tacit. Ann. z, c. 37. — Val Max 
of his musical instrument, m grottos, or on the 3, c. s.—Sueion. in Tiber ^ ' 

mountains. He totally separated himself from Orthagdras, a man who wrote a treatise on 

the society of mankind ; and the Thracian India, &c. Aelian. de Anim. A musician in 

offended by his coldness the age of Epaminondas. A tyrant of Sicyon 

to their amorous passion, or, according to others, who mingled severity with justice in his goverm 

The sovereign authorSy remSiSd S- 
h celebrated the wards of one hundred years in his family ^ 

OTgies of Bacchus, and after they had tom his Orthaea, a daughter of Hyacinthus. ^A-bollod 
to pieces, they threw his head into the Orthe, a town of Magnesia, Plin, 

It still articulated the words Orthia, a surname of Diana at Sparta. In her 
. *■ earned down .sacrifices it was usual for boys to be whioned 

nf Fwf. Diamastigosis. Plut. inches., &c. * 

Argonauts, of which celebrated expedition Orthosia, a town of Caria. Liv. 45 c 2s 

still extant. This Of Phoenicia. Plin. 5, r 20 c. 25. 

says, according to Orthrus, or Orthos, a log which belonged to 

and the Chimaera sprung 
his name are the Sphinx and the Nemean lion. He hid twf 
^ ^yj^agorean philosopher heads, and was sprung from the union of Echidna 
to some of the and Typhon. fie was destrov^ by 
Hesiod. Theog. 3io.~ApoUod.% c 5J 

attnbuted to Orpheus, are the production of the Ortona. Vid Artona ^ 

pm of Onomaentus, a poet who Hved in the age Ortygia, a grove near Eohesus Tarif 
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four quarters of that great city. It was in this 
island that the^ celebrated fountain Axethusa 
arose. Ortygia is now the only part remaining 
of the once famed Syracuse, about two miles in 
circumference, with a population of c. 50,000. 
It has suffered, like the towns on the eastern 
^ast, by the eruptions of Aetna. Virg. Am. 3, 

V. 694- — Hmner. Od. 15, v. 403. An ancient 

name of the island of Delos. Some suppose that 
it received this name from Latona, who fled 
thither when changed into a quail by Jupiter, 
to avoid the pursuit of Juno. Diana was called 
Oriygia, as being bom there ; as also Apollo. 
Ovid. Met. i, v. 651. Fast. 5, v. 692. — Virg. 
Aen. 3, v. 124. 

Ortygius, a Rutulian killed by Aeneas. Virg. 
Aen. 9 , V. 573- 

Orus, or Horns, one of the gods of the 
Egyptians, son of Osiris and Isis. He assisted 
his mother in avenging his father, \rho had been 
murdered by Tjp^hon. Orus was skilled in medi- 
cine, he was acquainted with futurity, and he 
made the good and the happiness of his subjects 
the sole object of his government. He was the 
emblem of the sun among the Egyptians, and he 
was generally represented as an infant, swathed 
in variegated clothes. In one hand he held a 
staff, which terminated in the head of a hawk, 
in the other a whip with three thcng^. Herodot. 

2. — Phit. de Isid. & Os. — Diod. 1. The first 

king of Troezen. Pans. 2, c. 30. 

Oryander, a satrap of Persia. Polyaen. 7. 

Oryx, a place in Arcadia on the Ladon. Pans. 
8, c. 25. 

Osaces, a Parthian general, who received a 
mortal wound from Cassius. Cic. ad Att. 5, ep. 20. 

Osca, a town of Spain, now’ Buesca, in Arragon. 
Liv. 34, c. 10. 

Oschophdria, a festival observed by the Athe- 
nians. It received its name from the custom of 
carrying in procession boughs hung with grapes. 
Its original institution is thus mentioned by 
Plut. in Thes. Theseus, at his return from Crete, 
forgot to hang out the white sail by which his 
father was to be apprised of his success. This 
neglect was fatal to Aegeus, who threw himself 
into the sea and perished. Theseus no sooner 
reached the land, than he sent a herald to inform 
his father of his safe return, and in the mean- 
time he began to make the sacrifices which he 
vowed when he first set sail from Crete. The 
herald, on his entrance into the city, found the 
people in great agitation. Some lamented the 
king’s death, while others, elated at the sudden 
news of the victory of Theseus, crowned the 
herald with garlands in demonstration of their 
joy. The herald carried back the garlands on 
his staff to the sea-shore, and after he had waited 
till Theseus had finished his sacrifice, he related 
the melancholy story of the king’s death. Upon 
this, the people ran in crowds to the city, showing 
their grief by cries and lamentations. . From that 
circumstance, therefore, at the feast of the 
Oschophoria, not the herald. but his staff was 
crowned with garlands, and "all the people that 
were present always exclaimed Eleleu, tou, iou, the 
first of which expresses haste, and the other a 
consternation or depression of spirits. The his- 
torian further mentions that Theseus, when he 
went to Crete, did not take with him the usual 
number of virgins, but that, instead of two of 
them, he filled up the number with two youths 
of his acquaintance, whom he made pass • for 


women, by disguising their dress, and by giving 
them the ointment and perfumes of women, 

■ as well as by a long and successful imitation of 
^ tbeir voice. The imposition succeeded ; their 
i sex was not discovered in Crete, and when 
, Theseus had triumphed over the Minotaur, he, 
i with these two youths, led a procession with 
; branches in their hands, in the same habit which 
j was stni used at the celebration of the Oscho- 

■ phoria. The branches which were carried were 
I in honour of Bacchus or of Ariadne, ot because 
i they returned in autumn when the grapes were 
j ripe. Besides this procession, there was also a 

race exhibited, in which only young men whose 
parents were both alive were permitted to en- 
gage. It was usual for them to run from the 
temple of Bacchus to that of Minerva, which was 
on the sea-shore. The place where they stopped 
was called oschophorion, because the boughs which 
they carried in their hands were deposited there. 
The reward of the conqueror was a cup called 
five-fold, because it contained a mixture of five 
different things: wine, honey, cheese, meal, and 
oil. Plui. in Thes. 

Osci, a i)eople between Campania and the 
country of the Volsci, who assisted Turnus 
against Aeneas. Some suppose that they are 
the same as the Opici, the word Osci being a 
diminutive or abbreviation of the other. The 
language, the plays, and ludicrous expressions 
of this nation, are often mentioned by the 
ancients, and from their indecent tendency some 
suppose the word obscaenum {quasi oscenum) is 
derived. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 14. — Cic. Fam. 7, 
ep. I. — Liv. 10, c. 20- — Sirab. 5. — Plin. 3, c. 5. — 
Vtrg. Aen. 7, v. 730. 

Oscius, a mountain, with a river of the same 
name, in Thrace. Thucyd. 

Oscus, a general of the fleet of the emperor 
Otho. Tacit. 1 Hist. 17. 

Osi, a people of Germany. Tacit. G. 28 & 43. 

Osinius, a king of Chisium, who assisted Aeneas 
against Tumus. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 655. 

Osiris, a great deity of the Egyptians, son of 
Jupiter and Niobe. All the ancients greatly 
differ in their opinions concerning this celebrated 
god, but they all agree that, as king of Egypt, 
he took particular care to civilize his subjects, to 
polish their morals, to give them good and s^u- 
tary laws, and to teach them agriculture. After 
he had accomplished a reform at home, Osiris 
resolved to go and spread cultivation in the 
other parts of the earth. He left his kingdom 
to the care of his wife Isis, and of her faithful 
minister Hermes or Mercury. The command of 
his troops at home was left to the trust of Her- 
cules, a warlike of&cer. In this expedition Osiris 
was accompanied by his brother Apollo, and by 
Anubis, Macedo, and Pan. His march was 
through Ethiopia, where his army was increased 
by the addition of the Satyrs, a hairy race of 
monsters, who made dancing and playing on. 
musical instruments their chief study. He after- 
wards passed through Arabia, and visited the 
greater part of the kingdoms of Asia and Europe, 
where he enlightened the minds of men by intro- 
ducing among them the worship of the gods, and 
a reverence for the wisdom of a supreme being. 
At his return home Osiris found the minds of his 
subjects roused and agitated. His brother 
Typhon had raised seditions, and endeavoured 
to make himself popular. Osiris, whose senti- 
ments were always of the most pacific nature, 
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endeavoored to convince his brother of his ill 
conduct, but he fell a sacrifice to the attempt. 
Typhon murdered him in a secret apartment 
and cut Ms body to pieces, which were divided 
among the associates of his guilt. Tj^phon, 
accorMng to Plutarch, shut up his brother m a 
coffer and threw him into the Nile. The inquiries 
of Isis discovered the body of her husband on 
the coast of Phoenicia, where it had been con- 
veyed by the waves, but Typhon stole it as it 
was being carried into Memphis, and he divided 
it amongst his companions, as was before ob- 
served. This cruelty incensed Isis ; she revenged 
her husband’s death, and, with her son Horus, she 
defeated Typhon and the partisans of his con- 
spiracy. She recovered the mangled pieces of 
her husband’s body, the genitals excepted, which 
the murderer had thrown into the sea ; and to 
render Mm all the honour which his humanity 
deserved, she made as many statues of wax as 
there were mangled pieces of his body. Each 
statue contained a piece of the flesh of the dead 
monarch ; and Isis, after she had summoned in 
her presence, one by one, the priests of all the 
different deities in her dominions, gave them 
each a statue, intimating that in doing so she 
had preferred them to all the other communities 
of Egypt, and she bound them by a solemn oath 
that they would keep secret that mark of her 
favour, and endeavour to show their sense of it 
by establishing a form of worship and paying 
divine honours to their prince. They were 
further directed to choose whatever animals they 
pleased to represent the person and the divinity 
of Osiris, and they were enjoined to pay the 
greatest reverence to that representative of 
divinity, and to bury it when dead with the 
greatest solemnity. To render their establish- 
ment more popular, each sacerdotal body had a 
certain portion of land allotted to them to main- 
tain them, and to defray the expenses which 
necessarily attended their sacrifices and cere- 
monial rites. That part of the body of Osiris 
which had not been recovered was treated with 
more particular attention by Isis, and she ordered 
that it should receive honours more solemn, and 
at the same time more mysterious, than the other 
members. Vid. Pballica. As Osiris had par- 
ticularly instructed his subjects in cultivating 
the ground, the priests chose the ox to represent 
him, and paid the most superstitious veneration 
to that animal. Vid. Apis. Osiris, according 
to the opinion of some mythologists, is the same 
as the sun, and the adoration which is paid by 
different nations to an Anubis, a Bacchus, a 
Dionysus, a Jupiter, a Pan, &c., is the same as 
that wMch Osiris received in the Egyptian 
temples. Isis also after death received divine 
honours as well as her husband, and as the ox 
was the symbol of the sun, or Osiris, so the cow 
was the emblem of the moon, or of Isis. Nothing 
can give a clearer idea of the power and greatness 
of Osiris than this inscription, which has been 
found on some ancient monuments : Saturn^ the 
youngest of all the gods, was my father : I am 
Osiris, who conducted a large and numerous army 
as far as the deserts of India, and travelled over 
the greater fart of the world, and visited the 
streams of the Ister, and the remote shores of the 
ocean, diffusing benevolence to all the inhabitants 
of the earth. Osiris was generally represented 
with a cap on his head like a mitre, with two 
horns ; be held a stick in his left hand, and in 


his right a whip with three thongs. Sometimes 
he appears with the head of a hawk, as that 
bird, from its quick and piercing eyes, is a 
proper emblem of the sun. Plut. in Isid. & Os. — 
Herodot. 2, c. 144. — Diod. r. — Homer. Od. 12, 
V. 323. — Aelian, de Anim. 3, — Lucian, de Ded 

Syr. — Plin. 8. A Persian general, who lived 

450 B.C. .A friend of Tumus, killed in the 

Rutulian war. Virg. Aen. 12, v. 458.. 

Osismii, a people of Gaul in Brittany. Mela, 
3, c. 2. — Coes. Bell. G. 2, c. 34. 

OsphS-gus, a river of Macedonia. Liv. 31, 
c. 39- 

Osrhoene, a country of Mesopotamia, which 
received this name from one of its kings called 
Osrhoes. 

Ossa, a lofty mountain of Thessaly, once the 
residence of the Centaurs. It was formerly 
joined to mount Olympus, but Hercules, as some 
report, separated them, and made between them 
the celebrated valley of Tempe. This separation 
of the two mountains was more probably effected 
by an earthquake, which happened, as fabulous 
accounts represent, about 1885 years befpre the 
Christian era. Ossa was one of those mountains 
which the giants, in their wars against the gods, 
heaped up one on the other to scale the heavens 
with, more facility. Mela, 2, c. %.—Ovid. Met. i, 
V. 155. 1. 2, V. 225. 1. 7 , V. 224. Fast. I, V. 307. 
1. 3, V. 441. — Strab. 2. — Lucan, i & 6. — Virg. G. 
T, V, 281. A town of Macedonia. 

Osteddes, an island near the Lipari isles. 

Ostia, a town built at the mouth of the river 
Tiber by Ancus Martius king of Rome, about 
16 miles distant from Rome. It had a celebrated 
harbour, and was so pleasantly situated, that the 
Romans generally spent a part of the year there 
as in a country seat. There was a small tower 
in the port like the Pharos of Alexandria, built 
upon the wreck of a large ship which had been 
sunk there, and which contained the obelisks ot 
Egypt, writh which the Roman emperors intended 
to adorn the capital of Italy. In the age of 
Strabo the sand and mud deposited by the Tiber 
had choked the harbour, and added much to the 
size of the small islands, which sheltered the 
ships at the entrance of the river, Ostia, and 
her harbour called Porius, became gradually 
separated, and are now at a considerable distance 
from the sea. Flor. i, c. 4. 1. 3, c. 21. — Liv. i, 
c. 33. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Suet on. — Plin. 

Ostorius Scapiiila, a man made governor of 
Britain. He died A.D. 55. Tacit. Ann. 16, 

c. 23. Another, who put himself to death 

when accused before Nero, &:c. Id. 14, c. 48. 

Sabinus, a man who accused Soranus, in 

Nero’s reign. Id. 16, c. 33. 

Ostracine, a town of Egypt on the confines of 
Palestine. Plm. 5, c. 12. 

Osymandyas, a magnificent king of Egypt in 
a remote period, 

Otacilius, a Roman consul sent against the 
Carthaginians, &c. 

Ot^es, a noble Persian, one of the seven who 
conspired against the usurper Smerdis. It was 
through him that the usurpation was first dis- 
covered. He was afterwards appointed by Darius 
over the sea-coast of Asia Minor, and took 
Byzantium. Herodot. 3, c. 70, &c. 

OthOjM. Salvius, a Roman emperor descended 
firom the ancient kings of Etruria. He was one 
of Nero’s favourites, and as such he was raised 
to the highest offices of the state, and made 
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governor of Pannoma by the interest of Seneca, 
wbo wished to remove Mm from Rome, lest 
Nero's love for Poppaea should prove his min. 
After Nero’s death Otho conciliated the favour 
of Galba the new emperor ; but when he did 
not gain his point, and when Galba had refused 
to adopt him as Ms successor, he resolved to 
make himself absolute, without any regard to 
the age and dignity of his friend. The great 
debts which he had contracted encouraged his 
avarice, and he caused Galba to be assassinated, 
and he made himself emperor. He was acknow- 
ledged by the senate and the Roman people, but 
the sudden revolt of Vitellius in Germany ren- 
dered his situation precarious, and it was mutu- 
ally resolved that their respective right to the 
empire should be decided by arms. Otho ob- 
tained three victories over his enemies, but in a 
general engagement near Brixellum, his forces 
were defeated, and he stabbed himself when all 
hopes of success had vanished, after a reign of 
about three months, on April 20th, A.D. 69. 
It has been justly observed that the last moments 
of Otho’s life were those of a philosopher. He 
comforted his soldiers who lamented his fortunes, 
and he expressed his concern for their safety, 
when they earnestly solicited to pay him the last 
friendly of&ces before he stabbed himself, and he 
observed that it was better that one man should 
die, than that all should be involved in ruin for 
his obstinacy. His nephew was pale and dis- 
tressed, fearing the anger and haughtiness of the 
conqueror ; but Otho comforted him, and ob- 
served that Vitellius would be kind and affec- 
tionate to the friends and relations of Otho, 
since Otho was not ashamed to say, that in the 
time of their greatest enmity the mother of 
Vitellius had received every friendly treatment 
from his hand. He also burnt the letters which, 
by falling into the hands of Vitellius, might pro- 
voke his resentment against those who had 
favoured the cause of an unfortunate general. 
These noble and humane sentiments of a man 
who was the associate of Nero’s shameful pleas- 
ures, and who stained his hand in the blood of 
his master, have appeared to some wonderful, 
and passed for the features of policy, and not of 
a naturally virtuous and benevolent heart. 
Pint, in Vita, — Sueion. — Tacit, Hist. 2, c. 50, &c. 

— Juv. 2, V. 90. ^Roscius, a tribune of the 

people, who, in Cicero’s consulship, made a regu- 
lation to permit the Roman knights at public 
spectacles to have the fourteen first rows after 
the seats of the senators. This was opposed with 
virulence by some, but Cicero ably defended it, 

&c, Horai. ep. 4, v. 10. ^The father of the 

Roman emperor Otho was the favourite of 
Claudius. 

Othryides, one of the 300 Spartans who 
fought against 300 Argives, when these two 
nations disputed their respective right to Th3urea. 
Two Argives, Alcinor and Cronius, and Othry- 
ades, survived the battle. The Argives went 
home to carry the news of their victory, but 
Othryades. who had been reckoned among the 
number of the slain, on account of his wounds, 
recovered himself and carried some of the spoils, 
of which he had stripped the Argives, into the 
camp of his countrymen ; and after he had 
raised a trophy, and had written with his own 
blood the word vici on his shield, he killed him- 
self, unwilling to survive the death of his country- 
men. Val. Max, 3, c. 2. — Pint, ParalL A 


patronymic given to Pantheus the Trojan priest 
of Apollo, from bis father Othryas. I'hrf. Am. 

2, v. 319. 

Othryoneus, a Thracian who came to the 
Trojan war in hope of marrying Cassandra, He 
was killed by Idomeneus. Homer. II. 13. 
Othrys, a mountain, or rather a chain of 
mountains, in Thessaly, the residence of the 
Centaurs. Strah. 9. — Her dot. 7, c. 129 . — Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. 675 . 

Otreus, a king of Phrygia, son of Cisseus and 
brother of Hecuba. 

Otroeda, a small town on the confines of 
Bithyiiia. 

Otus and Ephialtes, sons of Neptune. Vid. 
Aloides. 

Otys, a prince of Paphiagonia, who revolted 
from the Persians to Agesilaus. Xenoph. 

Ovia, a Roman lady, wife of C. Lobius. Cic. 
Att. 21. 

Ovidius Naso (P.), a celebrated Roman poet, 
bom at Sulmo, March 20th, about 43 B.C. As 
he was intended for the bar, his father sent him 
early to Rome, and removed him to Athens in 
the 1 6th year of his age. The progress of Ovid 
in the study of eloquence was great, but the 
father’s expectations were frustrated ; his son 
was bom a poet, and nothing could deter him 
from pursuing his natural inclination, though he 
was often reminded that Homer lived and died 
in the greatest povert3\ Everything he wrote 
was expressed in poetical niimters, as be himself 
says, ei quod tentabam senbere versus erat. A 
lively genius and a fertile imagination soon 
gained him admirers ; the learned became his 
friends ; Virgil, Propertius, Tibullus, and Horace 
honoured him with their correspondence, and 
Augustus patronized Mm with the most un- 
bounded liberality. These favours, however, 
were but momentary, and the poet was soon 
after banished to Tomi, on the Euxine sea, by 
the emperor. The true cause of this sudden exile 
is unknown. Some attribute it to a shameful 
amour with Livia the wife of Augustus, while 
others suppose that it arose from the knowledge 
wMch Ovid had of the unpardonable incest of 
the emperor with Ms daughter Julia. ’ These 
reasons are, indeed, merely conjectural ; the 
cause was of a very private and very secret 
nature, of wMch Ovid himself is afraid to speak, 
as it arose from error and not from cri m inality. 
It was, however, something improper in the 
family and court of Augustus, as these lines 
seem to inMcate : 

Cur ahquid vidi ? Cur noxia lumina feci ? 

Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi est ? 
Inscius Actaeon vtdit sine veste Dianam ; 
Praeda fuit canibus non minus ille suis. 

Again, 

Inscia quod crimen viderunt lumina piector, 
Peccatumque oculos est habuisse meum. 

And in another place, 

Perdiderunt cum me duo crimina, carmen et error y 
Alterius facti culpa silenda mihi est. 

In his banishment, Ovid betrayed his pusil- 
lanimity, and however afflicted and distressed 
his situation was, yet the flattery and im- 
patience which he showed in his writings are a 
disgrace to his pen, and expose Mm more to 
ridicule than pity. Though he prostituted his 
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and Ms time to adulation, yet the emperor ] 
proved deaf to all entreaties, and refused to | 
listen to bis most ardent friends at Rome who j 
wished for the return of the poet. Ovid, who i 
undoubtedly wished for a Brutus to deliver ; 
Rome of her tyrannical .■Augustus, continued his j 
flattery even " to meanness ; and, when the 
emperor died, he was so mercenary as to conse- 
crate a temple to the departed tyrant on the 
shores of the Euxine, where he regularly offered 
frankincense every morning. Tiberius proved 
as regardless as his predecessor to the entreaties 
which were made for Ovid, and the poet died j 
in the seventh or eighth year of his banishment, 
in the 59th year of his age, A.D. 17, and was 
buried at Tomi. In the year 1508 of the Chris- 
tian era, the following epitaph was found at 
Stain, in what is now Austria : 

Hie situs est vates guem Divi Caesaris ira 
Augusii pairia cedere jussit humo. 

Saepe miser voluit patriis occumbere tetris, 

Sed frustra ! Hunc illi fata dedere locum. 

This, however, is an imposition, to render cele- 
brated an obscure comer of the world, which 
never contained the bones of Ovid. The greatest 
part of Ovid’s poems are remaining. His Meta- 
morphoses, in 15 books, are extremely curious, on 
account of the many different mythological facts 
and traditions which they relate, but they can 
have no claim to be an epic poem. In composing 
this the poet was more indebted to the then 
existing traditions, and to the theogony of the 
ancients, than to the powers of his own imagina- 
tion. His Fasti were divided into 12 books, the 
same number as the constellations in the zodiac ; 
but of these, six have perished, and the learned 
world has reason to lament the loss of a poem 
which must have thrown so much light upon the 
religious rites and ceremonies, festivals and sacri- 
fices, of the ancient Romans, as we may judge 
from the six that have survived the ravages of 
time and barbarity. His Tnsiia, which are 
divided into five books, contain much elegance 
and softness of expression, as also do his Elegies 
on different subjects. The Heroides are nervous, 
spirited, and diffuse, the poetry is excellent, the 
language varied, but the expressions are often 
too wanton and indelicate, a fault which is 
common in his compositions. His three books of 
Amorum, and the same number on Ars Amaioria, 
with the other de Remedio Amoris, are written 
with great elegance, and contain many flowery 
descriptions ; but the doctrine which they held 
forth is dangerous, and they are to be read with 
caution, as they seem to be calculated to corrupt 
the heart, and sap the foundations of virtue and 
morality. His Ibis, which is written in imitation 
of a poem of Callimachus, of the same name, is a 
satirical performance. Besides these, there are 
extant some fragments of other poems, and 
among these some of a tragedy called Medea. 
The talents of Ovid as a dramatic writer have 
been disputed, and some have observed that 
he, who is so often void of sentiment, was not 
bom to shine as a tragedian. Ovid attempted 
perhaps too many sorts of poetry at once. On 
whatever he has written, he has totally exhausted 
the subject, and left nothing unsaid. He every- 
where paints nature with a masterly hand, and 
gives., strength to the most vulgar expressions. 

It has b^n judiciously observed, that his poetry, 
after, hjs banishment from Rome, was destitute 


of that spirit and vivacity which we admire in 
his other compositions. His Fasti are perhaps 
the best written of all his poems, and after them 
we may fairly rank his love verses, his Heroides, 
and his Metamorphoses, which were not totally 
finished, when Augustus sent him into banish- 
ment. His Epistles from Ponius are the language 
of an abject and pusillanimous flatterer. How- 
ever critics may censure the indelicacy and the 
inaccuracies of* Ovid, it is to be acknowledged 
that his poetry contains great sweetness and 
elegance, and, like that of Tibullus, charms the 
ear and captivates the mind. Ovid married three 
wives, but of the last alone he speaks with fond- 
ness and affection. He had only one daughter, 
but by which of his wives is unknown ; and she 
herself became mother of two children, by two 
husbands. Oind, TrisL 3 & 4, &c. — Paierc. 2. — 

Martial. 3 & 8. A man who accompanied his 

friend Caesonius when banished from Rome by 
Nero, Martial. 7, ep. 43. 

Ovinia lex, was enacted to permit the censors 
to elect and admit among the number of 
the senators the best and the worthiest of the 
people. 

Ovinius, a freedman of Vatinius, the friend of 

Cicero, &c. Quintil. 3, c. 4. Qirintus, a Roman 

senator, punished by Augustus for disgracing his 
rank in the court of Cleopatra. Eutrop. i. 

Oxathres, a brother of Darius, greatly honoured 
by Alexander, and made one of his generals. 

Curt. 7, c. 5. Another Persian, who favoured 

the cause of Alexander. Curt. 

Oxidates, a Persian whom Darius condemned 
to death. iUexander took him prisoner, and some 
time after made him governor of Media. He 
became oppressive, and was removed. Curt. 8, 
c. 3. 1. 9, c. 8. 

Oximes, a people of European Sarmatia. 
Oxionae, a nation of Germans, whom super- 
stitious traditions represented as having the 
countenance human, and the rest of the body 
like that of beasts. Tacit, de Germ. 46. 

Oxus, a large river of Bactriana, now Gihon, 
falling into the east of the Caspian sea. Plin. 16, 

c. 6. Another in Scythia. 

Oxyares, a king of Bactriana, who surrendered 
to Alexander. 

Oxycanus, an Indian prince in the age of 
Alexander. - ' 

Oxydr&cae, a nation of India. Curt. 9, c. 4. 
Oxylus, a leader of the Heraclidae, when they 
recovered the Peloponnesus. He was rew’-arded 

with the kingdom of Elis. Pans. 5, c. 4. ^A 

son of Mars and Protogenia. Apollod. i, c. 7. 
Oxynthes, a king of Athens, 1149 B.C. He 
reigned twelve years. 

Oxypdrus, a son of Cinyras and Methanne. 
Apollod. 3, c. 14. 

Oxyrynchus, a town of Egypt on the Nile, the 
modem Behnesa. Beneath the mounds which 
cover the site some 12,000 papyri have been 
discovered. Most of them are official papers or 

P rivate correspondence such as - the well-known 
choolboy's Letter, and from them a flood of light 
has been thrown on conditions in Egypt under 
Roman rule. A large amount of Greek litera- 
ture has also been found: Bacchylides, Hero das 
and Timotheus in complete works, parts of 
Sophocles’ play The Trackers, Euripides’ Hyp- 
sipyle, and some speeches of Hyperides, together 
with fragments of Sappho’s lyrics, and large 
portions of two of Menander’s plays. 
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Ozmes, a Persian imprisoned by Cratems, - 
because be attempted to revolt from Alexander. 
Curt. 9, c. 10. 

Ozdlae, or Ozdli, a people who inhabited the 
eastern parts of Aetolia, which were called Ozolea. 
This tract of territory lay at the north of the 
bay of Corinth, and extended about I3 miles 
northward. They received their name from the i 
bad stench of their bodies and of their clothing, ' 
which was the raw hides of wild beasts, or from 
the offensive smell of the body of Kessus the 
Centaur, which after death was left to putrefy 
in the country without the honours of a burial. 
Some derive it with more propriety from the 
stench of the stagnated waters in the neighbour- 
ing lakes and marshes. According to a fabulous 
tradition, they received their name from a very 
different circumstance. During the reign of a 
son of Deucalion, a bitch brought into the world 
a stick instead of whelps. The stick was planted 
in the ^ound by the king, and it grew up to a 
large vine and produced grapes, from which the 
inhabitants of the country were called Ozolae, 
not from o^eiv, to smell bad, but from o^oy, a 
branch or sprout. The name of Ozolae, on 
account of its indelicate signification, highly dis- 
pleased the inhabitants, and they exchanged it 
soon for that of Aetolians. Paus. lo, c. 38. — 
Herodot. 8 c. 32. 


P I 

Pacatianus, Titus Julius, a general of the 
Roman armies, who proclaimed himself emperor 
in Gaul, about the latter part of Philip’s reign. 
He was soon after defeated, A.D. 249, and put 
to death. 

Paccius, an insignificant poet in the age of 
Domitian. Juv. 7, v. 12. 

Paches, an Athenian, who took Mytilene during 
the Peloponnesian war. Arist. Polit. 5. 
PAchinus, or Pachyiius, now Passaro, a 
promontory of Sicily, projecting about two imles 
into the sea, in the form of a peninsula, at the 
south-east comer of the island, with a small 
harbour of the same name. Sirab. 6 . — Mela, 2, 
c. 7. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 699. — Pans. 5, c. 25. 
Paconius (M,), a Roman put to death by 
Tiberius. Sueton. in Tib. 61. A Stoic philo- 

sopher, son of the preceding. He was banished 
from Italy by Nero, and he retired from Rome 
with the greatest composure and indifference. 
Arrian, x, c. i. 

PacSrus, the eldest of the thirty sons of Orodes 
king of Parthia, sent against Crassus, whose army 
he defeated, and whom he took prisoner. He 
took Syria from the Romans and supported the 
republican party of Pompey, and of th^murderers 
of Julius Caesar. He was killed in a battle by 
Ventidius Bassus, 39 B.C., on the same day 
(June 9th) that Crassus had been defeated. 

Flor. 4, c. 9. — Horat. 3, od. 6, v. 9. A Mng of 

Parthia, who made a treaty of alliance with the 

Romans, &c. Another, intimate with king 

Decebalus. 

Pactolus, a celebrated river of Lydia, rising 
in mount Tmolus, and falling into the Hermus 
after it has watered the city of Sardis. It was 
in this river that Midas washed himself when he 


turned into gold whatever he touched, and from 
that circumstance it ever after rolled golden 
sands, and received the name of Chrysorrhoas. 
It is called Tmolus by Pliny. Strabo observes 
that it had no golden sands in his age. TiVg. 
Aen. 10, V. 142. — Strab. 18. — Otid. Met. 11, 
V. 86. — Herodot. 5, c. no. — Plin. 33, c. 8. 
Pactyas, a Lydian entrusted with the care of 
the treasures of Croesus at Sardis. The immense 
riches which he could command, corrupted him, 
and, to make himself independent, he gathered 
a large army. He laid siege to the citadel of 
Sardis, but the arrival of one of the Persian 
generals soon put him to Sight. He retired to 
Cumae and afterwards to Lesbos, where he was 
delivered into the hands of Cyrus. Herodot. 1, 
c. 154, &c. — Pans. 2, c. 35 . 

Pactye, a town of the Thracian Chersonesus. 
Pactyes, a mountain of Ionia, near Ephesus. 
Strab. 14. 

Pacuvius, M., a native of Bnindusium, son of 
the sister of the poet Ennius, who distinguished 
himself by his skill in painting, and by Ms 
poetical tMents. He wrote satires and tragedies 
wMch were represented at Rome, and of some 
of wMch the names are preserved, as Periboea, 
Hermione, Atalanta, Ilione, Teucer, Antiope, 
&c. Orestes was considered as the best finished 
performance ; the style, however, though rough 
and without either purity or elegance, deserved 
the commendation of Cicero and Quintilian, who 
perceived strong of genius and perfection 
frequently beaming through the clouds of the 
barbarity and ignorance of the times. The poet 
in Ms old age retired to Tareatum, where he 
died in his 90th year, about 131 years before 
Christ. Of all Ms compositions about 437 scat- 
tered lines are jsreserved in the collections of 
Latin poets. Cic. de Orat. 2. Ad Heren. 2, 
c. 27. — Horai. 2, ep. i, v. 56. — Quintil. 10, 
c. 10. 

Padael, an Indian nation, who devoured their 
sick before they died. Herodot. 3, c. 99. 
Padinum, now Bondeno, a town on the Po, 
where it begins to branch into different channels, 
Plin. 3, c. 15. 

Padua, a town called also Patavium, in the 
country of the Venetians, founded by Antenor 
immediately after the Trojan war. It was the 
native place of the historian Livy, who was by 
some Roman critics reproached for his patavi- 
nitas. The inhabitants were once so powerful 
that they could levy an army of 20,000 men. 
Strab. 5.— Mela, 2, c, 4..— Virg. Aen. i, v. 251. 
Padus (now called the Po), a river in Italy, 
known also by the name of Eridanus, _wMch 
formed the northern boundary of the territories 
of Italy, It rises in mount Vesulus, one of the 
highest mountains of the Alps, and after it has 
collected in its course the waters of above thirty 
rivers, discharges itself in an eastern direction 
into the Adriatic sea by seven mouths, two of 
wMch only, the Plana or Volano, and the 
Padusa, were formed by nature. It ’^as formerly 
said that it rolled gold dust in its sand, wMch was 
carefully searched for by the inhabitants. The 
consuls C. Flaminius Nepos and P. Furius Philus 
were the first Roman generals who crossed it. 
The Po is famous for the death of Phaeton, who, 
as the poets mention, was thrown down there 
by the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Ovid. Met. 2, 
V. 258, &c. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Lucan. 2, &c. — Virg. 
Aen. 9 V. 680. — Sirab. 5. — Plin. 37, c. 2, 
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Padfisa, tlie most soiit&em moath of tlie Po, 
considered by some writers as tbe Po itself. Vid. 
Padus. It was said to abound ia swans, and 
from it there was a cat to the town of Ravenna. 
Virg. II, V. 455. 

Pa«tii, a snmairse of Apollo, derived from the 
word pmmi, a hynia which _ was sung in. his 
honour, because he had killed the serpent 
Python, w'hich had aiven cause to the people to 
exclaim lo Paean : The exclamation of lo 
Paean ! was made use of in speaking to the other 
gods, as it often was a demonstration of joy. 
Juv. 6, V. 171. — Ovid, Met. i, v. 358. 1. 14. 
V. 720. — Lucan. 1, &c. — Sirab. 18. 

FaMaretus, a Spartan who, on not being 
elected in the number of the 300 sent on an 
expedition, &c., declared that, instead of being 
mortified, he rejoiced that 300 men better than 
himself could be found in Sparta. Plut. in Lyc. 
Paediiis, a lieutenant of J. Caesar in Spain, 
who proposed a law to punish with death all 
such as were concerned in the murder of his j 
patron, j 

Paenoani, a people of Belgic Gaul, supposed to i 
have dwelt in the country to the west of Luxem- 
burg. Coes. Bell. G. 2, c. 4. 

Paeon, a Greek historian. Plui. in Thes. 

celebrated physician who cured the wounds 
which the gods received during the Trojan w’ar. 
From him, physicians are sometimes called 
Paeonii, and herbs servdceable in medicinal pro- 
cesses, JPaeoniae herbae. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 769. — 
Ovid. Met. 15, v. 535. 

Paednes, a people of Macedonia, who inhabited 
a small part of the country called Paeonia. 
Some beh’eve that they were descended from a 
Trojan colony. Paus. 5, c, i. — Herodot. 5, 
c. 13, &c. 

Pa^nia, a country of Macedonia to the west 
of the Str3raon. It received its name from Paeon, 
a son of Endytnion, who settled there. Liv. 42, 

c. 51. 1. 45, c. 29. A small town of Attica. 

Paednides, a name given to the daughters of 
Pierus, who were defeated by the Muses, because 
their mother was a native of Paeonia. Ovid. 
Met. 5, ult.fab. 

Pae<^, a small town of Arcadia. 

Paesos, a town of the Hellespont, called also 
Apaesos, situated to the north of Lampsacus. 
WTien it was destroyed, the inhabitants migrated 
to Lampsacus, where they settled. They were 
of Milesian origin. Strab. 13. — Homer. 11. 2. 
Paestum, a town of Lucania, called also Nep~ 
tunia and Posidonia by the Greeks, where the 
soil produced roses which blossomed twice a 
year- The ancient walls of the town, about 
three miles in extent, are still standing, and like- 
wise venerable remains of temples and porticoes 
dedicated once to the god Poseidon. The Sinus 
Paestanus on which it stood is now called the 
gulf of Salerno. Virg. G. 4, v. 119. — Ovid. Met. 
15, V. 708. Pont. 2, el. 4, V. 28. 

Paetovium, a tovra of Pannonia. 

Paetus Caecina, the husband of Arria. Vid. 

Arria. A governor of Armenia, under Nero. 

Roman who conspired -with Catiline 

against Ms country. A man drowned as he 

was going to Egypt to collect money. Propert. 

3, d. 7, V. 5. 

Pagae, a town of Megaris, of Locris. PHn. 

P&g&sae, or P&gSsa, a town of Magnesia, in 
Macedonia^ with a harbour and a promontory of 


the same name. The ship Argo was built there, 
as some suppose, and, according to Propertius, 
the Argonauis set sail from that harbour. From 
that circumstance not only the ship Argo, but 
also the Argonauts themselves, were ever after 
distinguished by the epithet of Pagasaeus. PMny 
confounds Pagasae with Demetrias, but they 
are different, and the latter was jieopled by the 
inhabitants of the former, who preferred the 
situation of Demetrias for its conveniences. Ovid. 
Met. 7, V. I. 1. S, V. 349. — Lucan. 2, v. 715. 1. 6, 
V. 400. — Mela, 2, c. 3 & 7. — Strab. 9. — Propert. 
I, el, 20, V. 17. — Plin. 4, c. 8- — .Apollon. Rhod. 
I, V. 238, &c. 

Pfigfisas, a Trojan killed by Camilla. Virg. 
Aen. II, V, 670. 

Pagrae, a town of Syria, on the borders of 
Cilicia. Strab. 16. 

Pagus, a mountain of Aeolia. Paus. 7, c. 5. 
PalScium, or Palatium, a town of the 

Thracian Chersonesus. ^A small village on the 

Palatine hill, where Rome was afterwards built. 
Palae, a town in the south of Corsica, now’ St. 
Bonifacio. 

Palaea, a town of C^^pnis, of Cephallenia. 

Palaeapdlis, a small island off the coast of 
Spain. Sirab. 

Palaemon, or Palemon, a sea deity, son of 
Athamas and Ino. His original name was Meli- 
certa, and he assumed that of Palaemon after he 
had been changed into a sea deity by Neptune. 

Vid. Melicerta. A noted grammarian at Rome 

in the age of Tiberius, who made himself ridicu- 
lous by Ms arrogance and luxury. Juv. 6, v. 

451. — Martial. 2, ep. 86. A son of Neptune, 

who was amongst the Argonauts. Apollod. 
Palaep&phos, the ancient town of Paphos in 
Cyprus, adjoining the new. Strab. 14. 
Palaepharsalus, the ancient town of Phar- 
salus in Thessaly. Caes. Bell. A. 48. 
Palaeph&tus, an ancient Greek pMlosopher, 
whose age is unknown, though it can be ascer- 
tained that he flourished betw’een the times of 
Aristotle and Augustus. He wrote five books 
de incredibilibus, of wMch only the first remains, 
and in it he endeavours to explain fabulous and 

mythological traditions by Mstorical facts. 

An heroic poet of Athens, who wrote a poem on 

the creation of the world. A disciple of 

Aristotle, bom at Abydos. Mstorian of 

Egypt. 

Palaepdlis, a town of Campania, built by a 
Greek colony, where Naples afterwards was 
erected. Liv. 8, c. 22, 

Palaeste, a village of Epirus near Oricus, 
where Caesar first landed with Ms fleet. Lucan. 
5, V. 460. 

PaJaestiiia, a province of Syria. Herodot. i, 
c. 105. — Sil. It. 3, V. 606. — Strab. 16. 
Palaestlnus, an ancient name of the river 
Strymon. 

Palaetyrus, the ancient town of Tyre on the 
mainland. Strah. 16. 

Pfilfimedes, a Grecian chief, son of Nauplius 
king of Euboea by Clymene. He was sent by 
the Greek princes, who were going to the Trojan 
war, to bring Ulysses to the camp, who, to with- 
draw^ himself from the expedition, pretended 
insanity, and, the better to impose upon his 
friends, used to harness different animals to a 
plough, and to sow salt instead of barley into 
the furrows. The deceit was soon perceived bv 
Palamedes ; he knew that regret at parting 
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from Ms wife Penelope, whom he had lately one society. There were some gam^ celebrated 
married, was the only reason of the pretended in honour of Augustus, and called Palatine, 
insanity of Ulysses; and to demonstrate this, because kept on the MIL Dio, Cass. 53.— Hal. 
Palamedes took Telemachus, whom Penelope had ' 12, v. 709. — Liv. i, c. 7 & 33,-~Ond. M4. 14 
lately brought into the world, and put him w Bsz.—Juv. 9, v. 23 . — Martial 1 ep 71 ~ 

before the plough of Ms father. ^ Ulysses showed Varro d& L. L. 4, c. 3 .— Cm:, in CaiU. i. 

that he was not uisane, by _tuming the plough a ' Apollo, who was worshipped on the Palatine Mil, 
Mnerent way not to hurt Ms child. TMs having i was also called Palaiinus. His temple there had 
been discovered, Ulj'^ses was obliged to attend i been built, or rather repaired, by Augustus, who 
the Greek princes to the war, but a mortal j enriched it with a library, valuable for the 
enmity arose between Ulysses and Palamedes. I various collections of Greek and Latin manu- 
The king of Ithaca resolved to take every oppor- ! scripts which it contained, as also for the Sibyl- 
tunity to distress bim : and when all Ms expecta- | line books deposited there. Horai. i, ep. 3, v, 17. 
tious were frustrated, he had the meanness to , Paleis, or Palae, a town on the island of 
bribe one of his servants, and to make him dig | Cephallenia. Pans. 6, c. 15. 
a hole in Ms master’s tent, and there conceal a j Pales, the goddess of sheepfolds and of pastures 
large sum of money. After tMs Ulysses forged } among the Romans. She was worshipped with 
a letter in Phrygian characters, wMch king Priam great solemnity at Rome, and her festivals, 
was supposed to have sent to Palamedes. In the , called Palilia, were celebrated the very day that 
letter the Trojan king seemed to entreat Pala- 1 Romiiius began to lay the foundation of the citv 
medes to deliver into his bands the Grecian armv, I of Rome. Vtrg. G. 3, v. i & 294, — Ovid. Fasl. 4 
according to the conditions wMch had been pre- j v. 722, &c. — Paierc. i, c. 8. * ’ 

viously agreed upon, when he received the i Palfurius Sura, a writer, removed from the 
money. TMs forged letter was carried, by means senate by Domitian, who suspected him of 
of Ulysses, before the princes of the Grecian attachment to Vitellius, &c. Juv. 4, v. 53. 
army. Palamedes was summoned, and he made Paliix>thra, a city of India, supposed now to 
the most solenm protestations of innocence. But be Patna, or, according to othem, A IJahahad. 
all was in vain ; the money that was discovered Strab. 15. 

in Ms tent served only to corroborate the accusa- Palici, or Palisci, two deities, sons of Jupiter 
tion, and he was found guilty by all the army, by Thalia, whom Aeschylus calls Aetna, in a 
and stoned to death. Homer is silent about the tragedy which is now lost, according to the words 
imserable fate of Palamedes, and Pausanias men- of Macrobius. The nymph Aetna, when preg- 
tions that it had been reported by some, that nant, entreated her lover to remove her from the 
Ulysses and Diomedes had drowned him in the pursuit of Jimo. The god concealed her in the 
sea as he was fisMng on the coast. PMlostratus, bowels of the earth, and when the time of her 
who mentions the tragic story above related, delivery was come, the earth opened, and brought 
adds that Achilles and Ajax buried his body into the world two children, who received the 
with great pomp on the sea-shore, and that they name of Palici, because they came again into the 
raised over it a small chapel, where sacrifices world from the bowels of the earth. These deities 
were regularly offered by the inhabitants of were worsMpped with great ceremonies by the 
Troas. Palamedes was a learned man as well Sicilians, and near their temple were two small 
as a soldier, and, according to some, he com- lakes of sulphureous water, wMch were supposed 
pleted the alphabet of Cadmus by the addition to have sprung out of the earth at the same 
of the four letters 0, during the Trojan time that they were bom. Near these pools it 

war. To Mm, also, is attributed the invention of was usual to take the most solenm oaths, by 
dice and backgammon ; and it is said he was those who wished to decide controversies and 
the first who regularly ranged an army in a line quarrels. If any of the persons who took the 
of battle, and who placed sentinels round a camp, oaths perjured themselves, they were inmiedi- 
and excited their vigilance and attention by ately punished in a supernatural manner ; and 
giving them a watchword. Hy gin. fab. 95, 105, those whose oath, by the deities of the place, 
&c. — Apollod. 2, &c. — Diciys Cret. 2, c. 15. — was sincere, departed unhurt. The Palici had 
Ovid. Met. 13, v. 56 & 308. — Paus. i, c. 31. — also an oracle, which was consulted upon great 
Manil. 4, v. ao^.—Philostrat. v. 10, c. 6. — emergencies, and which rendered the truest and 
Euripid. in Phoeniss. — Martial. 13, ep. 75. — most unequivocal answers. In a superstitious 
Plin. 7, c. 56. age, the altars of the Palici were stained with 

Palantia, a town of Spain. Mela, 2, c. 6. the blood of human sacrifices, but this barbarous 
Palantium, a town of Arcadia. custom was soon abolished, and the deities were 

Pfilatlnus mons, a celebrated MU, the largest satisfied with their usual offerings. Virg. Aen. 
of the seven hills on which Rome was built. It 9, v. 585. — Ovid. Met. 5, v. 506. — Diod. 2. — 
was upon it that Romulus laid the first foundation Macrob. Saturn. 5, c. 10. — Ital. 14, v. 219. 
of the capital of Italy, in a quadrangular form, Palilia, a festival celebrated by the Romans, 
and there also he kept Ms court, as well as in honour of the goddess Pales. The ceremony 
TuUus Hostilius and Augustus, and all the sue- comisted in burning heaps of straw, and leaping 
ceeding emperors, from which circumstance the over them. No sacrifices were offered, but the 
word Paldtium has ever since been applied to the purifications were made with the smoke of horses’ 
residence of a monarch or prince. The Palatine blood, and with the ashes of a calf that had been 
MU received its name from the goddess Pales, or taken from the beUy of Ms mother, after it had 
from the Palatini, who originally inhabited the been sacrificed, and with the ashes of beans, 
place, or from balare or palare, the bleatings of The purification of the flocks was also made 
sheep, which were frequent there, or perhaps with the smoke of sulphur, of the olive, the pme, 
from . the "word palantes, , wandering, because the laurel, and the rosemary. Offerings of mild 
Evander, when he came to settle in Italy, cheese, boiled wine, and cakes of millet, were 
gathered all the inhabitants, and made them all afterwards made to the goddess. This festival 
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was observed on April 21st, and it was ] 

the celebration that Romulus hrst began to build | 
his city. Ovid. Md. 14, v. 774- 4. 

&c. 1. 6, V. 2S7.—Propert. 4, i. v. i^.—TtbuU. 

p &iin fiTTiSj a skilful pilot of the ship of Aeimas. 
He fell into the sea in his sleep, and was three 
davs exposed to the tempests and the waves of 
the sea, and at last came safe to the sea-shore 
near Velia, where the cruel inhabitant of 
nlace murdered him to obtain his clothes. His 
body was left unburied on the sea-shore, and as, 
according to the religion of the ancient Romans, 
no person was suSered to cross the Stygian lake 
before one hundred years were elapsed, if his 
remains had not been decently buried, we find 
Aeneas, when he visited the infernal _ regions, 
speaking to Palinurus, and assuring him, that 
though his bones were deprived of a funeral, yet 
the place where his body was exposed should 
soon be adorned with a monument and bear his 
name, and accordingly a promontory was called 
Palinurus, now Pahnuro. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 513. 

1. 5, v. 840, &c. 1. 6, V. 341.— Otn'd. de Rent. 577.— 
ilela, 2, c. 4. — Strab.—Horat. 3, od. 4, v. 28. 
Paliscorum, or P^conim stagnum. a 
sulphureous fKX)! in Sicily. Vtd. Palici. 

Paliurus, now Nahil, a river of .-Africa, with a 
towm of the same name at its mouth, at the west 
of Egypf^. 0^ Mediterranean. Strab. 17. 
Paliades, certain \drgins of illustrious parents, 
who were consecrated to Jupifer by the Thebans 
of Egypt. It was required that they should 
prostitute themselves, an infamous custom which 
was considered as a purification, during which 
they were publicly mourned, and afterwards they 
were permitted to marry. Strab. 17. 

Palladium, a celebrated statue of Pallas. It 
was about three cubits high, and represented the 
goddess as sitting and holding a pike in her right 
hand, and in her left a distaff and a spindle. It 
fell down from heaven near the tent of Ilus, as 
that prince was building the citadel of Ilium. 
Some, nevertheless, suppose that it fell at Pes- 
sinus in Phrygia, or, according to others, Dar- 
danus received it as a present from his mother 
Electra. There are some authors who maintain 
that the Palladium was made with the bones of 
Pelops by Abaris ; but ApoUodorus seems to say 
that it was no more than a piece of clock-work, 
which moved of itself. However discordant the 
opinions of ancient authors be about this famous 
statue, it is universally agreed that on its pre- 
servation depended the safety of Troy. This 
fatality was well known to the Greeks during 
the Trojan war, and therefore Ulysses and Dio- 
medes were commissioned to steal it away. 
They effected their purpose ; and if we rely 
upon the authority of some authors, they were 
directed how to carry it away by Helenus the 
son -of Priam, who proved in this unfaithful to 
his country, because his brother Deiphobus, at 
the death of Paris, had married Helen, of whom 
he was enamoured. Minerva was displeased 
with the violence ■^v'hich was offered to her 
statue, .and, according to Virgil, the Palladium 
itself appeared to have received life and motion, 
and by the flashes which started from its eyes, 
and its sudden springs from the earth, it seemed 
to show the resentment of the goddess. The true 
Palladium, as some authors observe, was not 
carried away from Troy by the Greeks, hut only 
one of the statues of similar size and shape, 


which were placed near it, to deceive what^r 
sacrilegious persons attempted to steal it. The 
PaUadium, therefore, as they say, was conveyed 
safe from Troy to Italy by Aeneas, and it was 
afterwards preserved by the Romans wita the 
greatest secrecv and veneration, in the temple 
of Vesta, a circumstance which none but the 
vestal virgins knew. Herod, i, c. 14, &c. — Ovid. 
Fast. 6, V. 442, &c. Met. 13, v. sS^—Dtciys 
Cret I, c. s.—ApolIod. 3, c. zz.—Dionys. Hal. i, 
Sec.— Homer. 11 . 10.— Virg. Aen. 2, v. 166. 1. 9, 

V. 151. Plut. de Reb. Rom. — Lucan. 9 . — Dares 

Phrvg.—Juv. 3, V. 139. , . . , 

P^adius, a Greek physician, author of a 

treatise on fevers. A learned Roman under 

Hadrian. , , 1. 

Pallanteum, a town of Italy, or perhaps more 
properly a citadel built by Evander, on mount 
Palatine, from whence its name originates. 
Virgil sa3^ it was called after Pallas the grand- 
father of Evander; hut Dionysius derives its 
name from Palantium, a town of Arcadia. Dionys. 

I, c. zi.—Virg. Aen. 8, v. 54 & 34i.„ , . 

Pali^tia, a town of Spain, now Palencta, on 
the river Cea. Mela, 2, c. 6. 

Pallantias, a patronymic of Aurora, as bemg 
related to the giant Pallas. Ovid. Met. 9, fab. 12. 
Pallantides, the fiity sons of Pallas the son of 
Pandion and the brother of Aegeus. They were 
all killed by Theseus the son of Aegeus, whom 
they opposed when he came to take possession 
-of his father’s kingdom. This opposition they 
showed in hopes of succeeding to the throne, as 
Aegeus left no children except Theseus, whose 
legitimacy was even disputed, as he was bom at 
Troezen. Plut. in Thes. — Pans, x, c. 22. 

Pallas, a daughter of Jupiter, the same as 
Minerva. The goddess received this name per- 
haps from the spear which she seems to brandish 
in her hands. For the functions, power, and 
character of the goddess, vid. Minerva. 

Pallas (-antis), a son of king Evander, sent with 
some troops to assist Aeneas. He was killed by 
Turnus the king of the Rutuli, after he had made 
a great slaughter of the enemy. Virg. Aen. 8, 

v. 104, &c. One of the giants, son of Tartarus 

and Terra. He was killed by Minerva, who 
covered herself with his skin, whence, as some 
suppose, she is called Pallas. ApoUod. 3, c. 12. 

A son of Crius and Eurybia, who married 

the n3rmph Styx, by whom he had Victory, 

Valour, &c. Hesiod. Theog. A son of Lycaon. 

A son of Pandion, father of Clytus and 

Butes. Ovid. Met. 7, fob> i7.—Apollod. ^A 

freedman of Claudius, famous for the power and 
the riches he obtained. He advised the emperor, 
his master, to marry Agrippina, and to adopt 
her son Nero for his successor. It was by his 
means, and those of Agrippina, that the death 
of Claudius was hastened, and that Nero was 
raised to the throne. Nero forgot to whom he 
was indebted for the crown. He discarded 
Pallas, and some time after caused him to be 
put to death, that he might make himself 
master of his great riches, A.D. 61. Tacit. Ann. 
12, c. S3. 

Pallene, a small peninsula of Macedonia, 
formerly called Phlegra, situate above the bay 
of Thermae on the Aegean sea, and containing 
five cities, the principal of which is called Pallene. 
It was in this place, according to some of the 
ancients, that an engagement happened between 
the gods and the giants. Liv. 31, c. 45. 1. 45, 
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c. 30. — Virg. G. 4, V. 391. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 337. of Pan during the absence of Ulysses In the 

A village of Attica, where Minerva had a Trojan war, and that he was the ofepring of all 

temple, and where the P^antides chiefly resided. ; the suitors that frequented the palace of Peae- 


Herodot. i, c. i, 161. — Pint, in Tkes. 


j lof^, whence he received the name of Pan^ 


Palienses, a people of Cephalleaia, whose ; wWch signifies all or everything. Pan was a 
chief town was called Pala or Paiaea. Liv. 38, j monster in appearance ; he had two small horns 


c. 18. — Polyb. 3, c. 3. 

Palma, a governor of S^ria, 


! on his head, ins complexion was ruddy, his nose 
flat, and his legs, thighs, tail, and feet were 


Palmaria, a small island opposite Tarracina ! those of a goat. The education of Pan was 
in Latium. PUn. 3, c. 6. j entrusted to a n3miph of Arcadia, called Since, 

P alm yra, the capital of Palmyrene^ a country but the nurse, according to Homer, terrified at 
on the eastern boundaries of Syria, now called the sight of such a monster, fled away and left 
Theudemor, or Tadmor. It is famous for being him. He was wrapped up in the skins of beasts 
the seat of the celebrated Zenobia and Odenatus, by his father, and carried to heaven, where 
in the reign of the emperor Aurelian. It is now Jupiter the gods^ long entertained them- 
in ruins, and the splendour and magnificence of selves with the oddity of his apf^arance. 
its porticoes, temples, and palaces, are now Bacchus was greatly pleased with him, and 
frequently examined bv the curious and the gave him the name of Pan. The god of shep- 
leamed. Plin. 6, c. 26 & 30. herds chiefly resided in Arcadia, where the woods 

Palphurius. one of the flatterers of Domitian. and the most rugged mountains were his habita- 
Juv. 4, V. 53.' tion. He invented the flute with seven reeds, 

P ffiwrn Ti imTm a towtt of Samnium. Liv. xo, which he called Syrinx, in honour of a beautiful 
f. 45. njrmph of the same name, to whom he attempted 

Pmmsos a river of Thessaly, falling into the to oSer violence, and who was changed into a 

Peneus. Herodot. 7, c. 229.— Plin. 4, c. 8. reed. He was continually employed in deceiving 

Another of Messenia in Peloponnesus. the neighbouring nymphs, and often with suc- 

Pammenes, an Athenian general, sent to cess. Though deformed m his shape and fe^ures, 
assist Megalopolis against the Mantineans, &c. yet he had the good fortune to captivate Diana, 

An astrologer. A learned Grecian, who and of gaining her favour by transforming him- 

was preceptor to Brutus. Cic. Brut. 97, Orat. 9. self into a beautiful white pat. He was also 
Pammon, a son of Priam and Hecuba, enamoured of a nymph of the mountains called 
Apollod. ■ Echo, by ■whom he had a son called Lynx. He 

Pampa, a ■village near Tentyra in Thrace, also paid his addresses to Omphale queen of 
Tuv. 15 V. 76. Lydia, and it is well known in what manner he 

Pamphiius, a celebrated painter of Macedonia was received. Vid. Omphale. The wophip of 
in the age of Philip, distinguished above his Pan was well established, particularly m Arcama, 
rivals bv a superior knowledge of literature, and where he gave orples on mount Lycaeus. His 
the cultivation of those studies which taught festivals, c^led by the Greeks Lyca^a, were 
him to infuse more successfully grace and dignity brought to Italy by Evander, and they were wgl 
into his pieces. He was founder of the school Imown at Rome by the name of the Lupercaha. 
of painting at Sicyon, and he made a law which Vtd. Luperc^a. The wor^p, md the different 
was observed not only in Sicyon, but all over fimctions of Pan, are derived feom the my tholOoV 
Greece, that none but the children of noble and of the ancient Egyptians, 

dignified persons should be permitted to learn the eight great go^ of the Egyptians, who 
painting. ApeUes was one of his pupils. Diog. ranked before the other twe^e 

A son of Neoclides, among the pupils of Romans called Consentes. He was \^hip^a 

Plato Dios ■with the greatest solemnity over all Egypt, His 

jruato. jJiog. J 1 Vii'm ac; a voat. not because 


iSo Dior ^ ^ with the greatest solemnity over aU Egypt, His 

Pamphos,^ a Greek poet, supposed to have statues represented him f ^ 

T^fnre Hesiod’s aae he was really such, but this was done for mys- 

Pamphyia, who wrote a terious reasons He was the emblem of 

general Wstory in 33 books, in Nero’s reign, and they looked upon him as the principle of aii 
TMs histor? 7 so much commended by the things. His horns, as some obse^e re^ 
indents is lost tbe rays of the sun, and the brightness of the 

PamphyUa, a province of Asia Minor, anciently heavens was expressed by 
c^&dMopsopia, and bounded on the south by ruddmess pf^s 

a part of the Mediterranean called the Pam- wore on his breast was the s^bol of the firma 
■hkvUan sea west bv Lycia, north bv Pisidia, meat, and his hairy legs and feet denoted the 
and east by Cilicia. ^It bounded with pastures, inferior parts of the earth, such as the woods 
vines and Olives, and was peopled by a Grecian and plants. Some suppose f bat be appe^ed as 
il^Mela i -^Paus. 7, c. 3.— a goat because, when the gods fled into Egypt 
c 26 -Ifc 37 ^’23 & 40 in their war against the giants, Pan transformed 

for m“nis ottos® jSpuS -ffi Yb“ or Oaeis. tions that, in the reiga of Tiberius, an etoa- 

tiii 

to fMto’l flocks on mount Taygetus, before but they were unable to expto the meaning of 
a"th“^a®nt^‘ ttS®P«efop°i be»me *notto I tod^dtomTe impoX’n of “ne of the courtiers 
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who attempted to terrify Tiberius. In Egypt, 
in the town of Mendes, which word also sjgnifies 
a there was a sacred goat kept with the 
most ceremonious sanctity. The death of this 
animal was always attended with the greatest 
soieranities, and, like that of another Apis, 
became the cause of universal mourning. As 
Pan mnaliy terrified the inhabitants of the 
neighhouring country, that kind of fear which 
often seires men, aiid which is only ideal and 
imaginary, has received from him the name of 
panic fear. This kind of terror has been exempli- 
fied not only in individuals, but in numerous 
armies, such as that of Brennus, which was 
thrown into the greatest consternation at Rome, 
without any cause or plausible reason. Ovid. 
Fast. I, V. 396. 1. 2, v. 277. Met. i, v. 689. — 
Virg. G. I, V. 17. Aen. 8, v. 343. G. 3, v. 392. 
— Juv. 2, V. 142. — Pans. 8, c. 30. — Ital. 13, 
V. 327. — Varro de L. L. 5, c. 3. — Liv. i, c. 5. — 
Dionys. Hal. 1 . — Herodoi. 2, c. 46 & 145, See. — 
Oiod, I. — Orpheus, Hymn. 10. — Homer. Hymn, 
in Pan. — Lucian. Diod. Merc. & Pan. — .Apollod. 
I, c. 4. 

P&n&cea, a goddess, daughter of Aesculapius, 
who presided over health. Lucan. 9, v. 918. — 
Plin. 35 c. II, &c. 

Panaetius, a Stoic philosopher of Rhodes, 
138 B.C. He studied at Athens for some time, 
of which he refused to become a citizen, observ- 
ing, that a good and modest man ought to be 
satisfied with one country. He came to Rome, 
where he reckoned among his pupils Laelius and 
Scipio the second Africanus. To the latter he 
was attached by the closest ties of friendship 
and partiality ; he attended him in his expedi- 
tions, and partook of all his pleasures and 
amusements. To the interest of their county- 
man at Rome, the Rhodians were ^eatly in- 
debted for tbeir prosperity and the i mm unities 
which they for some time enjoyed. Panaetius 
wrote a treatise on the duties of man, whose 
merit can be ascertained from the encomiums 
which Ciceio bestows upon it. Cic. in Offic. de 
J>iv. I. In Acad. 2, c. 2. De Nat, D. 2, c. 46. 

A tyrant of Leontini in Sicily, 613 B.C. 

Poly aen. 5. 

Fanaetolimm, a general assembly of the 
Aetohans, Liv. 31, c. 29. 1. 35, c. 32. 

Fanares, a general of Crete, defeated by Me- 
tellus, &c. 

Panariste, one of the waiting-women of Bere- 
nice the wife of king Antiochus. Polyaen. 8. 
Panathenaea, festivals in honour of Athene 
the patroness of Athens. They were first insti- 
tuted by Erechtheus or Orpheus, and called 
Athenaea, but Theseus afterwards renewed them, 
and caused them to be celebrated and observed 
by all the tribes of Athens, which he had united 
into one, and from this reason the festivals 
received their name. Some suppose that they 
are the same as the Roman Quinquatria, as they 
are often called by that name among the Latins. 
In the first years of the institution, they were 
observed only during one day, but afterwards 
the time was prolonged, and the celebration was 
attended with greater pomp and solemnity. The ' 
festivals were two: the great Panathenaea, •' 
which were observed every fifth year, beginning 
on the 22nd of the month called Hecatombaeon ; 
and the lesser Panathenaea, which were kept 
every year. In the lesser festivals there were 
three games conducted by ten presidents chosen 


1 from the ten tribes of Athens, who continued 
j four years in office. On the evening of the first 
day there was a race with torches, in which 
men on foot, and afterwards on horseback, con- 
tended. The same was also exhibited in the 
greater festivals. The second combat was gym- 
nastic, and exhibited a trial of strength and 
bodily dexterity. The last was a musical con- 
test, first instituted by Pericles. In the songs 
they celebrated the generous undertaking of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, who opposed the 
Pisistratidae, and of Thrasybulus, who delivered 
Athens from its thirty tyrants. Phrynis of 
Mytilene was the first who obtained the victory 
by playing upon the harp. There were, besides, 
other musical instruments, on which they played 
in concert, such as flutes, &c. There was also at 
Sunium an imitation of a naval fight. 'VMioever 
obtained the victory in any of these games was 
rewarded with a vessel of oil, which he was 
permitted to dispose of in whatever manner he 
pleased, and it was unlawful for any other per- 
son to transport that commodity. The conqueror 
also received a crown of the olives which grew 
in the groves of Academus, and were sacred to 
Minerva, and called moreiae, in remembrance of 
the tragical end of Hallirhotius the son of Nep- 
tune, who cut his own legs when he attempted 
to cut down the olive which had given the victory 
to Minerva in preference to his father, when 
these two deities contended about giving a name 
to Athens. There was also a dance called 
Pyrrhic, performed by young boys in armour, in 
imitation of Minerva, who thus expressed her 
triumph over the vanquished Titans. Gladi- 
ators were also introduced when Athens became 
tributary to the Romans. During the celebra- 
tion no person was permitted to appear in dyed 
garments, and if anyone transgressed he was 
punished according to the discretion of the presi- 
dent of the games. After these things, a sump- 
tuous sacrifice was offered, in which every one 
of the Athenian towns contributed an ox, and 
the whole was concluded by an entertain- 
ment for all the company with the flesh that 
remained from the sacrifice. In the greater 
festivals, the same rites and ceremonies were 
usually observed, but with more solemnity and 
magnificence. Others were also added, par- 
ticularly the procession, in which Minerva’s 
sacred peplus was carried. This garment was 
woven by a select number of virgins. They were 
superintended by two young virgins, not above 
seventeen years of age or under eleven, whose 
garments were white and set off with ornaments 
of gold. Minerva’s peplus was of a white colour, 
without sleeves, and embroidered with gold. 
Upon it were described the achievements of the 
goddess, particularly her victories over the 
giants. The exploits of Jupiter and the other 
gods were also represented there, and firom that 
circumstance men of courage and bravery are 
said to be worthy to be portrayed on Minerva’s 
sacred garment. In the procession of the peplus, 
the following ceremonies were observed. In the 
ceramicus, without the city, there was an engine 
built in the form of a ship, upon which Minerva’s 
garment was hung as a sail, and the whole was 
conducted to the temple of Ceres Eleusinia, and 
from thence to the citadel, where the peplus 
was placed upon Minerva’s statue, which was 
laid upon a bed woven or strewed with flowers. 
Persons of all ages, of every sex and quality, 
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attended the procession, which was led by crfld 
men and women carrying olive branches in 
their hands, for which reason they were called 
bearers of green houghs. Next followed men of 
full age with shields and spears. They were 
attended by the mefics, who carried small boats 
as a token of their foreign origin. After them 
came the women, attended by the wives of the 
foreigners, called hydriaphori, because they car- 
ried water-pots. Next to these came young men 
crowned with millet and singing hjTDons to the 
goddess, and after them followed select virgins 
of the noblest families, called camphoric basket- 
bearersy because they carried baskets, in which 
were certain things necessary for the celebration, 
■with whatever utensils were also requisite. 
These several necessaries were generally in the 
possession of the chief manager of the festival 
called archUheoros, who distributed them when 
occasion offered. The virgins were attended by 
the daughters of the foreigners, who carried 
umbrellas and little seats. The boys, as it may 
be supposed, led the rear, clothed in coats gener- 
ally worn at processions. The w’hole scene is 
depicted on the frieze of the Parthenon. The 
necessaries for this and every other festival were 
prepared in a public hall erected for that pur- 
pose between the Piraean gate and the temple 
of Ceres. The management and the care of the 
w'hole was entrusted 10 the nomophulakes, people 
employed in seeing the rites and ceremonies 
properly observed. It was also usual to set all 
prisoners at liberty, and to present golden crowns 
to such as had deserved well of their country. 
Some persons were also chosen to sing some of 
Homer’s poems, a custom which was first intro- 
duced by Hipparchus the son of Pisistratus. It 
was also customary in this festival, and every 
other quinquennial festival, to pray for the 
rosperity of the Plataeans, whose services had 
een so conspicuous at the battle of Marathon. 
Pint, in Thes. — Pans. Arc. 2. — Aelian. V. H. 8, 
c. 2. — Apollod. 3, c. 14. 

Panchaea, Panch^, or Panchaia, an island 
of Arabia Felix, where Jupiter Triphylius had a 

magnificent temple. A part of Arabia Felix, 

celebrated for the myrrh, frankincense, and per- 
fumes which it produced. Virg. G. 2, v. 139. 
1 . 4, V. 379. Culex. 87. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 309, 
&c. — Diod. 5. — Lucret. 2, v. 417. 

Panda, two deities at Rome, who presided, one 
over the openings of roads, and the other over 
the openings of towns. Varro de P. R. i. — A. 
Gell. 13, c. 22. 

Pandama, a girl of India favoured by Hercules, 
&c. Polyaen. 1. 

Pandaria, or Pandataria, a small island in 
the Tyrrhene sea, used as a penal settlement. 
Pand&rus, a son of Lycaon, who assisted the 
Trojans in their war against the Greeks. He 
went to the war without a chariot, and therefore 
he generally fought on foot. He broke the truce 
which had been agreed upon between the Greeks 
and Trojans, and wounded Menelaus and Dio- 
medes, and showed himself brave and unusually 
courageous. He was at last killed by Diomedes ; 
and Aeneas, who then carried him in his chariot, 
by attempting to revenge his death, nearly 
perished by the hands of the furious enemy. 
Dictys Cret. 2, c. 35. — Homer. Jl. 2 & 5. — Hygin. 
fab. IT 2. — Virg. Aen. 5, v. 495. — Strab. 14. — 

Servius in loco.- A son of Alcanor, killed with 

Ills brother Bitias by Tiirnus, Virg. Aen. 9, 


V. 735. A native of Crete, punished with 

death for being accessory to the theft of Tantalus. 
What this theft was is unknown. Some, how- 
e\'er, suppose that Tantalus stole the ambrosia 
and the nectar from the tables of the gods to 
which he had been admitted, or that he carried 
away a dog which watched Jupiter’s temple in 
Crete, in which crime Pandarus was concerned, 
and for which he suffered. Pandarus had two 
daughters, Camiro and Clytia, who were also 
deprived of their mother by a sudden death, and 
left without friends or protectors. Venus had 
compassion upon them, and she fed them with 
milk, honey, and wine. The goddesses were all 
equally interested in their welfare. Juno gave 
them wisdom and beauty, Diana a handsome 
figure and regular features, and Minerva in- 
structed them in whatever domestic accom- 
plishment can recommend a wife. Venus wished 
to make their happiness still more complete ; 
and when they were come to nubile years, the 
goddess prayed Jupiter to grant them kind and 
tender husbands. But in her absence the Harpies 
carried away the virgins and delivered them to 
the Eumenides, to share the punishment which 
their father suffered. Paus. 10, c. 30. — Pindar. 

Pandataria, an island off the coast of Lucania, 
now called Santa Maria. 

Pandates, a friend of Datames at the court of 
Artaxerxes. C. Nep. in Dai. 

Pandemia, a surname of Venus, expressive of 
her great povrer over the affections of mankind. 

Pandemus, one of the surnames of the god of 
love among the Eg37ptians and the Greeks, who 
distinguished two Cupids, one of whom was the 
vulgar, called Pandemus, and another of a 
purer and more celestial origin. Plut. in Erot. 

Pandia, a festival at Athens established by 
Pandion, from whom it received its name. It 
was celebrated after the Dion3;rsia, because 
Bacchus is sometimes taken for the Sun or 
Apollo, and therefore the brother, or, as some 
will have it, the son, of the moon. 

Pandion, a king of Athens, son of Erichthon 
and Pasithea, who succeeded his father, 1437 
B-C. He became father of Procne and Philo- 
mela, Erechtheus and Butes. During his reign, 
there was such an abundance of com, wine, and 
oil, that it was publicly reported that Bacchus 
and Mmerva had personally visited Attica. He 
waged a successful war against Labdacus king 
of Boeotia, and gave his daughter Procne in 
marriage to Tereus king of Thrace, who had 
assisted him. The treatment which Philomela 
received from her brother-in-law Tereus [Vid. 
Philomela] was the source of infinite grief to 
Pandion, and he died through excess of sorrow, 

after a reign of forty years. ^There was also 

another Pandion, son of Cecrops II. by Metia- 
dusa, who succeeded to his father, 1307 B.C. He 
was driven from his paternal dominions, and fled 
to Pylas king of Megara, who gave him his 
daughter Pelia in marriage, and resigned his 
crown to him. Pandion became father of four 
children, called from him Pandionidae, Aegeus, 
Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus. The eldest of these 
children recovered his father’s kingdom. Some 
authors have confounded the two Pandions 
together in such an indiscriminate manner, that 
they seem to have been only one and the same 
person. Many believe that Philomela and Procne 
were the daughters, not of Pandion I., but of 
Pandion II. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 676. — Apollod. 3, 
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c, 15, — Paus. I, c. 5. — Hygin. fab. 48. A son. 

of PMnetis and Cleopatra, deprived of Ms eye- 
sight by his father. Apollod. 3, c. 15. A son 

of Aeg^tus and Hephaestina. A king of the 

Indies in the age of Augustus. 

Pandora, a celebrated woman, the first mortal 
female that ever lived, according to the opinion 
of the poet Hesiod. She was made with clay by 
Vulcan at the request of Jupiter, who wished to 
punish the impiety and artifice of Prometheus 
by giving him a wife. Wlien this woman of clay 
had been made by the artist, and received life, 
all the gods vied in making her presents. Venus 
gave her beauty and the art of pleasing, the 
Graces gave her the power of captivating, Apollo 
taught her how to sing, Mercury instructed her 
in eloquence, and Miner\’a gave her the most rich 
and splendid ornaments. From all these valu- 
able presents, which she had received from the 
gods, the woman was called Pandora, which 
intimates that she had received every necessary 
gift. Jupiter after this gave her a beautiful box, 
which she was ordered to present to the man 
who married her ; and by the commission of the 
god. Mercury conducted her to Prometheus. 
The artful mortal was sensible of the deceit, and 
as he had always distrusted Jupiter, as well as 
the rest of the gods, since he had stolen fire 
away from the sun to animate his man of clay, 
he sent away Pandora without suffering himself 
to be captivated by her charms. His brother 
Epimetheus was not possessed of the same 
prudence and sagacity. He married Pandora, 
and when he opened the box which she pre- 
sented to him, there issued from it a multitude 
of evils and distempers, which dispersed them- 
selves all over the world, and which, from that 
fatal moment, have never ceased to afflict the 
human race, Elpis (Hope) was the only one who 
remained at the bottom of the box, and it is she 
alone who has the wonderful power of easing 
the labours of man, and of rendering his troubles 
and his sorrows less painful in life. Others con- 
sider that Elpis, being one of the evil things, 
means rather the gambler’s belief in luck, which 
lures him on to ruin. Hesiod. Theog. & Dies . — 

Apollod. I, c. 7, — Paus. x, c. 24. — Hygin. 14. 

A daughter of Erechtheus king of Athens. She 
was sister of Protogenia, who sacrificed herself for 
her country at the beginning of the Boeotian war. 
Pandorus, a son of Erechtheus king of Athens. 
Pandosia, a town in the country of the Bruttii, 
situate on a mountain. Alexander king of the 

Molossi died there. Strab. 6. A town of 

Epirus. Plin. 4, c. i. 

Pandrosos, a daughter of Cecrops king of 
Athens, sister to Aglauros and Herse. She was 
the only one of the sisters who had not the fatal 
curiosity to open a basket which Minerva had 
entrusted to their care {Vid. Erich thonius), for 
which sincerity a temple was raised to her near 
that of Minerva, and a festival instituted in her 
honour, called Pandrosia. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 738. 
— Apollod. 3. — Paus. i, &c. 

Panenus, or Panaeus, a celebrated painter 
who was for some time engaged in painting the 
battle of Marathon. Plin. 35. 

Pangaeus, a mountain of Thrace, anciently 
called Mans Caraminus, and joined to mount 
Rhodope near the sources of the river Nestus, 
It was inhabited by four different nations. ■ It 
was on this mountain that Lycurgus. the Thracian 
king was tom to pieces, and that Orpheus called 


the attention of the wild beasts, and of the 
mountains and woods, to listen to his song. It 
abounded in gold and silver mines. Herodot. 
5, c. 16, &c. 1. 7, c. 1 1 3. — rirg. G. 4, V. 462. — 
Ovtd. Fast. 3, V. 739. — Thucyd. 2. — Lucan. 1 
v. 679- I* 7 , V. 482 . 

Paniasis, a man who wrote a poem on Hercules, 
&c. Vid. Panyasis. 

Panionium, * a place at the foot of mount 
Mycale, near the town of Ephesus in Asia 
Minor, sacred to Neptune of Helice. It was in 
this place that all the states of Ionia assembled, 
either to consult for their own safety and pros- 
perity, or to celebrate festivals, or to offer a 
sacrifice for the good of all the nation. The 
deputies of the twelve Ionian cities wMch 
assembled there were those of Miletus, Myus, 
Priene, Ephesus, Lebedos, Colophon, Clazomenae, 
Phocaea, Teos, Chios, Samos, and Erythrae. If 
the bull offered in sacrifice bellowed, it was 
accounted an omen of the highest favour, as the 
sound was particularly acceptable to the god of 
the sea, as in some manner it resembled the 
roaring of the waves of the ocean. Herodot. i, 
c. 148, &c. — Strab. 14. — Mela, i, c. 17. 

Panius, a place in Coelesyxia, where Antiochus 
defeated Scopas, 198 B.C. 

Pannonia, a large country of Europe, bounded 
on the east by Upper Moesia, south by Dalmatia, 
west by Noricum, and north by the Danube. It 
was divided by the ancient^ into Lower and 
Upper Pannonia. The inhabitants were of Celtic 
origin. It was first invaded J. Caesar, and 
conquered in the reign of Tiberius. Philip and 
his son Alexander some ages before had suc- 
cessively conquered it. Sirmium was the ancient 
capital of all Pannonia, which contains the 
modem provinces of Croatia, Camiola, Slovenia, 
Bosnia, Windisch, March, with parts of Serbia, 
and of the states of Hungary and Austria. 
Lucan. 3, v. 95. 1. 6, v. 220. — Tibull. 4, el. i, 
V. 109. — Plin. 3. — Dion. Cass. 49. — Strab. 4 & 7. 
— Jornand. — Puterc. 2, c. 9. — Sueton. Aug. 20. 
Panolbiiis, a Greek poet, mentioned by Suidas. 
Panomphaeus, a surname of Jupiter, either 
because he was worshipped by every nation on 
earth, or because be beard the prayers and the 
supplications which were addressed to him, or 
because the rest of the gods derived from him 
their knowledge of futurity. Ovid. Met. ii, 
V, 198. — Homer. II. 8. 

Pandpe, or Pandpea, one of the Nereides, 
whom sailors generally invoked in storms. Her 
name signifies, giving every assistance, or seeing 
everything. Hesiod. Theog. 251. — Virg. Aen. 5, 

V. 825. One of the daughters of Thespius. 

Apollod. 2, c. 7. A town of Phocis, called also 

Panopeus. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 19. — Liv. 32, c. 18. — 
Paus. 10, c. 4. — Stat. Theb. 7, v. 344. — Homer. II. 
2, V. 27. Od. II, V. 580. 

Panopes, a famous huntsman among the atten- 
dants of Acestes king of Sicily, who was one of 
those that engaged in the games exhibited by 
Aeneas. V%rg. Aen. 5, v. 300. 

Pandpens, a son of Phocus and Asterodia, who 
accompanied Amphitryon when he made war 
against the Teleboans. He was father of Epeus, 
who made the celebrated wooden horse at the 
siege of Troy. Paus. 2, c. 2g.— 'Apollod. 2, c. 4. 

A town of Phocis, between Orchomenos and 

tiie Cephisus. Paus, 1 o, c. 4. — Strab. 9. 
Panopion, a Roman saved from death by the 
uncommon fidelity of his servant. 'W'hen the 
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assassins came to murder him as being proscribed, ; 
the servant exchanged clothes with his master, ' 
and let Mm escape by a back door. He after- ' 
wards went into his master’s bed, and suffered | 
himself to be killed, as if Panopion himself. Vai, 
Max. ; 

Panopdlis, the city of Pan, a town of Egypt, ! 
called also Chefnmis. Pan had there a temple, 
where he was worshipped with ^eat solenmity, ; 
and represented by a statue fascino longissimo et ^ 
erecto. Diod. 5. — Strab. 17. 

Panoptes, a name of Argus, from the power of 
his eyes. Apollod. 2. 

Panormus, now called Palermo, a town of 
Sicily, built by the Phoenicians, on the north- 
west part of the island, with a good and capacious 
harbour. It was the strongest hold of the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily, and it was at last taken with 
difficulty by the Romans. Mela, 2, c. 7. — Hal. 

14, V. 263. A town of the Thracian Cherso- 

nesus. A town of Ionia, near Ephesus. — — 

Another in Crete, in Macedonia, Achaia, 

^Samos. A Messenian wffio insulted the 

religion of the Lacedaemonians. Vid. Gonippus. 
Panotii, a people of Scythia, said to have very 
large ears. Plin. 4, c. 13. 

Pansa, C. Vibius, a Roman consul who, with 
A. Hirtius, pursued the murderers of J. Caesar, 
and was killed in a battle near Mutina. On Ms 
death-bed he advised young Octavian to unite 
his interest with that of Antony, if he wished to 
revenge the death of Julius Caesar, and from his 
frienffiy advice soon after rose the celebrated 
second triumvirate. Some suppose that Pansa 
was put to death by Octavian Mmself, or, through 
him, by the physician Glicon, who poured poison 
into the wounds of Ms patient. Pansa and 
Hirtius were the two last consuls who enjoyed 
the dignity of cMef magistrates of Rome wdth 
full power* The authority of the consuls after- 
wards dwindled into a shadow. Paterc. 2, c. 6. — 
X)io, 46.— Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 5.— Pint. & Appian. 
Pantagnostus, a brother of Polycrates tynrant 
of Samos. Polyaen. i- 

Pantagyas, a small river on the eastern coast 
of Sicily, wMch falls into the sea, after miming 
a short space in rough cascades over mgged 
stones and precipices. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 689. — 
Ital. 14, V. 232. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 471. 

Pantaleon, a king of Pisa, who presided at 
the Olympic games, 664 B.C., after excluding 
the Eleans, who on that account expunged the 
Olympiad from the Fasti, and called it the 
second Anolympiad. They had called for the 
same reason the eighth the first Anolympiad, 

because the Pisaeans presided. An Aetolian 

cMef. Liv. 42, c. 15* 

Pantanus lacus, the lake of Lesina, is situate 
in Apulia at the mouth of the Frento. Plin. 
3, c. 12. 

Pantauchus, a man appointed over Aetolia by 
Demetrius, &c. Plut. 

Panteus, a friend of Cleomenes king of Sparta. 
Plut. 

Panthea, the wife of Abradates, celebrated for 
her beauty and conjugal affection. She was taken 
prisoner by Cyrus, who refused to visit her, not 
to be ensnared by the power of her personal 
charms. She killed herself on the body of her 
husband, who had been slain in a battle, &c. 

Vid. Abradates. Xenoph. Cyrqp. — Suidas. 

The mother of Eumaeus the faithful servant of 
Ulysses. 


Pantheon, a celebrated temple at Rome, built 
by Agripna, in the reign of Augustus, and dedi- 
cated to all the gods. It was struck with light- 
ning some time after, and partly destroyed. 
Hadrian repaired it, and it still remains at Rome, 
converted into a Christian temple, the admira- 
tion of the curious. Plin. 36, c. 15. — Marcell. 
16, c. 10. 

Pantheus, or Panthus, a Trojan, son of 
Othryas the priest of Apollo. When his city 
was burnt by the Greeks, he followed the fortune 
of Aeneas, and was killed. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 429. 
Panthides, a man who married Italia the 
daughter of Themistocles. 

Panthoides, a patronymic of Euphorbus the 
son of Panthous. Pythagoras is sometimes called 
by that name, as he asserted that he was Eu- 
phorbus during the Trojan war, Horat. i, od. 

28, V. 10. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 161. A Spartan 

general killed by Pericles at the battle of Tanagra. 

Pantic&paeum, now Kerch, a town of Tau- 
rica Cbersonesus, built by the Milesians, and 
governed some time by its ovra law’s, and after- 
wards subdued by the kings of Bosphorus. It 
was, according to Strabo, the capital of the 
European Bosphorus. Mithridates the Great 
died there. Plin. — Strab. 

PanticSpes, a river of European Scythia, 
which fails into the Borysthenes, supposed to be 
the Samara of the modems. Herodot. 4, c, 54. 
Pantilius, a buffoon, ridiculed by Horat. i, 
sat. 10, v. 78. 

Pany&sis, an ancient Greek, uncle of the his- 
torian Herodotus. He celebrated Hercules in 
one of Ms poems, and the lonians in another, 
and was universally esteemed. Athen, 2. 
Pany^sus, a river of lUyricum, falling into the 
Adriatic, near DyxrhacMum. Ptolem. 

Papaeus, a name of Jupiter among the Scy- 
thians. Herodot. 4. 

P^phages, a king of Ambracia, killed by a 
lioness deprived of her whelps. Ovid, in Ih. 
V. 502. 

Paphia, a surname of Venus, because the god- 
dess was worsMpped at Paphos. An ancient 

name of the island of Cyprus. 

Paphl&gdnia, now Penderachia, a country of 
Asia Minor, situate at the west of the river 
Halys, by which it was separated from Cappa- 
docia. It was divided on the west from the 
Bithymians by the river Parthenius. Herodot. 
I, c. 72. — Strab. 4. — Mela. — Plin. — Curt. 6, c. ii. 
— Cic. RuU. 2, c. 2 & 19. 

Paphos, now Bafo, a famous city of the island 
of Cyprus, founded, as some suppose, about 1184 
years before Christ, by Agapenor, at the head of 
a colony from Arcadia. The goddess of beauty 
was particularly worshipped there, and all male 
animaTs were offered on her altars, wMch, though 
100 in number, daily smoked with the profusion 
of Arabian frankincense. The inhabitants were 
very effeminate and lascivious, and the young 
virgins were permitted- by the laws of the place 
to get a dowry by prostitution. Strab. 8 , &c. — 
Plin. 2, c. 96. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Homer. Od. 8. — 
Virg. Aen. 1, v. 419, &c. I. 10, v. 51, &c. — Horat. 
I, od. 30, V, I. — Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 62. Hist, 2, c. 2. 
Paphus, a son of Pygmalion, by a statue wMch 
had been changed into a woman by Venus. Vid. 
Pygmalion. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 297. 

Papia lex, de peregrinis, by Papius the tribune, 
A.U.C. 688, which required that all strangers 
should be driven away from Rome. It was 
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aftmrards confirmed and extended by the 

Junian law. Another, called Papia Poppaea, 

because it was enacted by the tribunes M. Papius 
Mutilus and Q. Poppaeus Secundus, who had 
received consular power from the consuls for six 
months. It was called the Julian law, after it 
had been published by order of Augustus, who 
himself was of the Julian family. Vid. Julia 

lex, de Maritandis ordinibus. Another, to em- 

IKJwer the high priest to choose t-wenty virgins 

for the service of the goddess Vesta. Another, 

in the age of Augustus. It gave the patron a 
certain right to the property of his client, if he 
had left a specified sum of money, or if he had 
not three children. 

Papianus, a man who proclaimed himself 
emperor some time after the Gordians. He was 
put to death. 

Papias, an early Christian writer, w’ho first 
propagated the doctrine of the Millennium. 
There are remaining some historical fragments 
of his. 

Papinianns, a writer, A.D. 212. Vid. Aemi- 
lius Papinianus. 

Papinius, a tribune who conspired against 

Caligula. A man who destroyed himself, &c. 

Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 49. 

PSpiria, the wife of Paulus Aemilius. She was 
divorced. Phd. 

Papiria lex, by Papirius Carbo, A.U.C. 621. 
It required that, in passing or rejecting laws in 
the comitia, the vote should be given on tablets. 

^Another, by the tribune Papirius, which 

enacted that no i)erson should consecrate any 
edifice, place, or thing, without the consent and 

permission of the people. Cic. pro Domo, 50. 

Another, A.U.C. 563, to diminish the weight and 

increase the value of the Roman as. Another, 

A.U.C. 421, to give the freedom of the city to the 

citizens of Acerrae. ^Another, A.U.C. 623. It 

was j^roposed, but not passed. It recommended 
the right of choosing a man tribune of the people 
as often as he wished. 

Pfipirlus, a centurion engaged to murder Piso 

the proconsul of Africa. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 49. 

A patrician, chosen rex sacrorum, after the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins from Rome. A Roman 

who wished to gratify his unnatural desires upon 
the body of one of his slaves called Publilius. 
The slave refused, and was inhumanly treated. 
This called for the interference of justice, and a 
decree was made which forbade any person to 
be detained in fetters, but only for a crime 
that deserved such treatment, and only till the 
criminal had suffered the punishment which the 
laws directed. Creditors also had a right to 
arrest the goods, and not the person, of their 
debtors. Liv. 8, c. 28. Carbo, a Roman con- 

sul who undertook the defence of Opimius, who 
was accused of condemning and putting to death 
a number of citizens on mount Aventinus, with- 
out the formalities of a trial. His client was 

acquitted. Cursor, a man who first erected a 

sun-dial in the temple of Quirinus at Rome, 
293 B.C. ; from which time the days began to 

be divided into hours. A dictator who ordered 

his master of horse to be put to death, because 
he had fought and conquered the enemies of the 
republic vrithout his consent. The people inter- 
fered, and the dictator pardoned him. Cursor 
made war against the Sabines and conquered 
them, and also triumphed over the Samnites. 
His great severity displeased the people. He 


flourished about 320 years before the Christian 

era. Liv. 9, c. 14. One of his family sur- 

named Praetexiaius, from an action of his whilst 
he wore the praetexta, a certain gown for young 
men. His father, of the same name, carried him 
to the senate-house, where affairs of the greatest 
importance were then in debate before the 
senators- The mother of young Papirius wished 
to know what had passed in the senate ; but 
Papirius, unwilling to betray the secrets of that 
august assembly, amused his mother by telling 
her that it had been considered whether it would 
be more advantageous to the republic to give 
two wives to one husband, than two husbands 
to one wife. The mother of Papirius was alarmed, 
and she communicated the secret to the other 
Roman matrons, and, on the morrow, they 
assembled in the senate, petitioning that one 
woman might have two husbands, rather than 
one husband two wives. The senators were 
astonished at this petition, but young Papirius 
unravelled the whole mystery, and from that 
time it was made a law among the senators, that 
no young man should for the future be intro- 
duced into the senate-house, except Papirius. 
This law was carefully observed till the age of 
Augustus, who permitted children of all ages to 
hear the debates of the senators. Macrob. Sat. 

I, c. 6. Carbo, a friend of Cinna and Marius. 

He raised cabals against Sulla and Pompey, and 
was at last put to death by order of Pompey, 
after be bad rendered himself odious by a tyran- 
nical consulship, and after he had been pro- 
scribed by Sulla. A consul defeated by the 

armies of the Cimbri- Crassiis, a dictator who 

triumphed over the Samnites. A consul mur- 
dered by the Gauls. A sou of Papirius Cursor, 

who defeated the Samnites, and dedicated a 

temple to Romulus Quirinus. ^Maso, a consul 

who conquered Sardinia and Corsica, and reduced 
them into the form of a province. At his return 
to Rome, he was refused a triumph, upon which 
he introduced a triumphal procession, and walked 
with his victorious army to the capitol, wearing 
a crown of myrtle upon his head. His example 
was afterwards followed by such generals as were 
refused a triumph by the Roman senate. Val. 

Max. 3, c. 6. ^The family of the Papirii was 

patrician, and long distinguished for its services 
to the state. It bore the different surnames of 
Crassusy Cursor, Mugillanus, Maso, Praetexiatus, 
and Paetus, of which the three first branches 
became the most illustrious. 

Pappia lex, was enacted to settle the rights 
of husbands and wives, by which a person less 
than 50 years old could not marry another of 60. 
Pappus, a philosopher and mathematician of 
Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius the Great. 
Parabyston, a tribunal of Athens, where causes 
of inferior consequence were tried by eleven 
judges. Paus. i, c. 40. 

Paradlsus, a town of Syria or Phoenicia. 

Phn. 5, c. 23. — Strah. 16. In the plains of 

Jericho there was a large palace, with a garden 
beautifully planted with trees, and called Balsami 
Paradisus. 

Paraetacae, or Taceni, a people between 
Media and Persia, where Antigonus was defeated 
by Eumenes. C. Nep. in Eum. 8. — Strah. ii & 
16. — Plin. fi, c. 26. 

Paraetonium, a town of Egypt to the west of 
-Alexandria, where Isis was worshipped. The 
word Paraetonius is used to signify Egyptian and, 
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is sometimes applied to Alexandria, wMcii was - 
situate in the neighbourhood. Strab, ly. — Flor, j 
4, c. II. — Lucan. 3, v. 295. 1 . 10, w 9- — Ovid, i 
Met. 9, V. 712. A. 2, el. 13, v. 7. ; 

ParSli, a division of the iahabitants of Attica. , 
They received this name from their being near 1 
the sea coast, i 

Par&lus, a friend of Dion, by whose assistance ; 

he expelled Dionysius. A son of Pericles. His , 

premature death was greatly lamented by his , 
father. Plui. j 

Parasia, a country to the east of Media. j 

Parasiiis, a son of Philonomia by a shepherd, j 
He was exposed on Erymanthus by his mother, 1 
with his twin brother Lycastus, Their lives were i 

preseiv'ed. | 

Parcae, powerful goddesses, who presided over 
the birth and the life of mankind ; so called by 
antiphrasis because they spare no man. They 
were three in number, Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos, daughters of Nox and Erebus, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, or of J upiter and Themis, accord- 
ing to the same poet in another poem. Some 
make them daughters of the sea. Clotho, the i 
youngest of the sisters, presided over the moment 
in which we are bom, and held a distaff in her 
hand ; Lachesis spun out all the events and 
actions of our life ; and Atroi)os, the eldest of 
the three, cut the thread of human life with a 
pair of scissors. Their different functions are 
well expressed in this ancient verse : 

Clotho colum reUnet, Lachesis net^ el Atropos 
occat. 

The power of the Parcae was great and extensive. 
Some suppose that they were subject to none 
of the gods but Jupiter, while others assert that 
even Jupitc' himself was obedient to their com- 
mands ; and, indeed, we see the father of the 
gods, in Homer’s Iliad, unwilling to see Patroclus 
perish, yet obliged, by the superior power of the 
Fates, to abandon him to his destiny. According 
to the more received opinion, they were the 
arbiters of the life and death of mankind, and 
whatever good or evil befalls us in the world, 
immediately proceeds from the Fates or Parcae. 
Some make them ministers of the king of hell, 
and represent them as sitting at the foot of his 
throne ; others represent them as placed on 
radiant thrones, amidst the celestial spheres, 
clothed in robes spangled with stars, and wearmg 
crowns on their heads. According to Pausanias, 
the names of the Parcae were different from those 
already mentioned. The most ancient of all, as 
the geographer observes, was Venus Urania, who 
presided over the birth of men ; the second was 
Fortune ; Ilythia was the third. To these some 
add a fourth, Proserpina, who often disputes with 
Atropos the right of cutting the thread of human 
life. The worship of the Parcae was well estab- 
lished in some cities of Greece, and though man- 
kind were well convinced that they were inexor- 
able, and that it was impossible to appease them, 
yet they were eager to show a proper respect to 
their divinity, by raising them temples and 
statues. They received the same worship as the 
Furies, and their votaries yearly sacrificed to 
them black sheep, during which solemnity the 
priests were obliged to wear garlands of flowers. 
The Parcae were generally represented as three 
old women with chaplets made with wool, and 
interwoven with the flowers _ of the narcissus. 
They were covered with a white robe, and fillet 


of the same colour, bound with chaplets- One 
of them held a distaff, another the spindle, and 
the third was armed with scissors, with which 
she cut the thread which her sisters had spun. 
Their dress is differently represented by some 
authors. Clotho appears in a variegated robe, 
and on her head is a crown of seven stars. She 
holds a distaff in her hand, reaching from heaven 
to earth. The robe which Lachesis wore was 
variegated with a great number of stars, and 
near her were placed a variety of spindle. 
Atropos was clothed in black ; she held scissors 
in her hand, with clues of thread of different 
sizes, according to the length and shortness of 
the lives, whose destinies they seemed to con- 
tain. Hyginus attributes to them the invention 
of these Greek letters, a, jS, ^j, r, v, and others call 
them the secretaries of heaven, and the keepers 
of the archives of eternity, Hesiod. Theog. & 
Scut. Her. — Pans, i, c. 40. 1 . 3, c. ii. 1 . 5, c. 15. — 
Homer II. 20. Od. 7. — Theocrit. — Callimach. in 
Dian. — Aelian. Anim. 10. — Pindar. Olymp. 10. 
Nem. 7. — Eurip. in Iphig. — Plut. de Facie in 
Orbe Lunae. — Hygin. in praef. fab. & fab. 277. — 
Varro.—Orph. Hymn. 58. — Apollon, i, &c. — 
Claudian. de Rapt. Pros. — Lycophr. & Tzeiz., See. 
— Horai. 2, od. 6, &c. — Ovid. Met. 5, v. 533. — 
Lucan. 3. — Vifg. Eel. 4. Aen. 3, &c. — Settee, in 
Here. Fur. — Stat. Theb. 6. 

Parentalia, a festival annually observed at 
Rome in honour of the dead. The friends and 
relations of the deceased assembled on the occa- 
sion, when sacrifices were offered, and banquets 
provided. Aeneas first established it. Ovid. 
Fast. 2, V. 544. 

Parentium, a port and town of Istria. Plin. 
3 . c. 19 - 

Pfiris, the son of Priam king of Troy by Hecuba, 
also called Alexander. He was destined, even 
before his birth, to become the ruin of his 
country ; and when his mother, in the first 
month of her pregnancy, had dreamed that she 
should bring forth a torch which would set fire 
to her palace, the soothsayers foretold the calami- 
ties which might be expected from the imprudence 
of her future son, and which would end in the 
destruction of Troy. Priam, to prevent so great 
and so alarming an evil, ordered his slave Arche- 
laus to destroy the child as soon as bom. The 
slave, either touched with humanity,' or in- 
fluenced by Hecuba, did not destroy him, but 
was satisfied to expose him on mount Ida, where 
the shepherds of the place found him, and edu- 
cated him as their owm son. Some attribute the 
preservation of his life, before he was 'found by 
the shepherds, to the motherly tenderness of a 
she-bear which suckled him. Young Paris, 
though educated among shepherds and peasants, 
gave early proofs of courage and intrepidity, and 
from his care in protecting the flocks of mount 
Ida against the rapadlv of the wild beasts, he 
obtained the name of Alexander {helper or de- 
fender). He gained the esteem of all the shep- 
herds, and his graceful countenance and manly 
deportment recommended him to the favour of 
Oenone, a nymph of Ida, whom he married, and 
wdth whom he lived with the most perfect tender- 
ness. Their conjugal peace was soon disturbed. 
At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the goddess 
of discord, who had not been invited to partake 
of the entertainment, showed her displeasure by 
throwing into the assembly of the gods who were 
at the celebration of the nuptials, a golden apple 
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on wMch were written the words Far the fairest. 
All the goddesses claimed it as their own : the 
contention at first became general, but at last 
only three, Jnno, Venus, and Minerva, wished 
to dispute their respective right to beauty. The 
gods, unwilling to become arbiters in an afiair 
of so tender agd so delicate a nature, appointed 
Paris to "adjudge the prize of beauty to the fairest 
of the goddesses, and indeed the shepherd seemed 
properly qualified to decide so great a contest, 
as his wisdom was so well established, and his 
prudence and sagacity so well known. The god- 
desses appeared before their judge without any 
covering or ornament, and each tried by pro- 
mises and entreaties to gain the attention of 
Paris, and to influence his judgment. Juno 
promised him a kingdom ; Minerva, military 
glory ; and Venus, the fairest woman in the 
world for his wife. After he had heard their 
several claims and promises, Paris adjudged the 
prize to Venus, and gave her the golden apple, 
to which, perhaps," she seemed entitled as the 
goddess of beauty. This decision of Paris in 
favour of Venus drew upon the judge and his 
family the resentment of the two other goddesses. 
Soon ’after Priam proposed a contest among his 
sons and other princes, and promised to reward 
the conqueror with one of the finest bulls of 
mount Ida. His emissaries were sent to procure 
the animal, and it was found in the possession of 
Paris, who reluctantly yielded it up. The shep- 
herd was desirous of obtaining again this favour- 
ite animal, and he went to Troy and entered the 
list of the combatants. He was received with 
the greatest applause, and obtained the victory 
over his rivals, Nestor the son of Helens ; Cycnus 
son of Neptune ; Polites, Helenus, and Dei- 
phobus sons of Priam. He also obtained a 
superiority over Hector himself, and the prince, 
enraged to see himself conquered by an unknown 
stranger, pursued him closely, and Paris must 
have fallen a victim to his brother’s resentment, 
had he not fled to the altar of Jupiter. This 
sacred retreat preserved his life, and Cassandra 
the daughter of Priam, struck with the similarity 
of the features of Paris with those of her brothers, 
inquired his birth and his age. " From these cir- 
cumstances she soon discovered that he was her 
brother, '.and as such she introduced him to her 
father and to his children. Priam acknowledged 
Paris'as his son, forgetful of the alarming dream 
which had influenced him to meditate his death, 
andr all jealousy ceased among the brothers. 
Parfe did not long suffer himself to remain 
inactive ; he equipped a fleet, as if willing to 
redeem Hesione, bis father’s sister, whom Her- 
cules* had carried away and obliged to marry 
Telamon the son of Aeacus. This was the pre- 
tended motive of his voyage, but the causes 
were far different. Paris recollected that he was 
to be the husband of the fairest of women ; and 
if be.' had been led to form those expectations 
while he was an obscure shepherd of Ida, he had 
now every plausible reason to see them realized, 
since he "was acknowledged son. of the king of 
Troy. Helen was the fairest Woman of the age, 
and Venus had promised her to him. On these 
grounds, therefore, he visited Sparta, the resi- 
dence of Helen, who bad married Menelaus. He 
was received with every mark of respect, but he 
abused the hospitality of Menelaus, and while 
the husband was absent in Crete, Paris per- 
suaded Helen to elope with him and fly to Asia. 


Helen consented, and Priam receiv'ed hei into 
his palace without difficulty, as his sister was 
then detained in a foreign 'country, and as ho 
wished to show himself as hostile as possible to 
the Greeks. This affair was soon productive of 
serious comsequences. When Menelaus had mar- 
ried Helen, all her suitors had bound themselves 
by a solemn oath to protect her person, and to 
defend her from every violence {Vid. Helena], 
and therefore the injured husband reminded 
them of their engagements, and called upon 
them to recover Helen. Upon this all Greece 
took up arms in the cause of Menelaus ; Aga- 
memnon was chosen general of all the combined 
forces, and a regular war was begim. Vid. 
Troia. Paris, meanwhile, who had refused Helen 
to the petitions and embassies of the Greeks, 
armed himself with his brothers and subjects to 
oppose the enemy; but the success of the war 
was neither hindered nor accelerated by his 
means. He fought with little courage, and at 
the very sight of Menelaus, whom he had so 
recently injured, all his resolution vanished, and 
he retired from the front of the army, where he 
walked before like a conqueror. In a combat 
with Menelaus, which he undertook at the per- 
suasion of his brother Hector, Paris must have 
perished, had not Venus interfered, and stolen 
him from the resentment of his adversary. 
He nevertheless wounded, in another battle, 
Machaon, Eurypbilus, and Diomedes, and, -ac- 
cording to some opinions, he killed with one of 
his arrows the g^eat Achilles. Vid. Achilles. 
The death of Paris is differently related ; some 
suppose that he was mortally wounded by one 
of the arrows of Philoctetes, which had been once 
in the possession of Hercules, and that when he 
found himself languid on account of his wounds, 
he ordered himself to be carried to the feet of 
Oenone, whom he had basely abandoned, and 
who, in the years of his obscurity, had foretold 
him that he would solicit her assistance in his 
dying moments. He expired before be came into 
the presence of Oenone, and the nymph, still 
mindful of their former loves, threw herself upon 
his body, and stabbed herself to the heart, after 
she had plentifully bathed it with her tears. 
According to some authors, Paris did not im- 
mediately go to Troy when he left the- Pelo- 
ponnesus, but he was driven on the coast of 
Egypt, where Proteus,- who was king of the 
country, detained him,- and when he heard of 
the violence which had been offered to the king 
of Sparta, he kept Helen at his court, and per- 
mitted Paris to retire. Vid. Helena. Diciys 
Cret. I, 3, & 4. — Apollod. 3, c. 12. — Homer. II . — 
Ovid. Heroid. 5, 16, & 17. — Quint. Calab. 10, 
V. 290. — Horat. od. 3. — Eurip. in Iphig, — Hygin. 
fab. 92 & 273. — Virg. Aen. i, &c. — Aelian. V. H. 
12, c. 42. — Pans. 10, c. 27- — Ctc. de Dtv. — 

Lycophr. & Tzeiz. in Lyc. celebrated player 

at Rome, in the good graces of the emperor 
Nero, &c. Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 19, -See. 

Paids&des, a king of Pontus in the age of AJlex- 

ander the Great. Another, king of Bosphorus. 

Parisii, a people and a city of Celtic Gaul, 
now called Paris, the capital of France. Caes. 
Bell. G. 6, c. 3. 

Parisus, a river of Pannonia, falling into the 
Danube. Strab. 

Paiium, now Camanar, a town of Asia Minor, 
on the Propontis, where Archilochus was bom, as 
some say, Strab. 10. — Plin. 7, c. 2. 1. 36, c. 5. 
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Parma, a town of Italy, near Cremona, cele- 
brated for its 'wool, and now for its cheese. The 
pnoet Cassius and the critic IMacrobius were bom 
there. It was made a Roman colony, A.U.C. 569. 
The inhabitants axe called Parmenenses and Par- 
mani. Lit. 39, c. 55. — Strah, 5. — Horat. i, ep. 4., 
V. 3. — Cic. Phil. 14, V. 3. — Varro, L. L. 7, c. 31. — 
Martial. 2, ep. 43, v. 4, I. 3, ep. 13, v. 8 & 14, 
V. 155. 

Parmenides, a Greek philosopher of Elis, who 
flourished about 505 years before Christ. He vras 
son of Pxres of EHs, and the pupil of Xenophanes, 
or of Anaximander, according to some. He main- 
tained that there were only two elements, fire 
and the earth ; and he taught that the first 
generation of men was produced from the sun. 
He first discovered that the earth was round, 
and habitable only in the two temperate zones, 
and that it was susj^nded in the centre of the 
universe, in a fluid lighter than air, so that all 
bodies left to themselves fell on its surface. 
There were, as he supposed, only two sorts of 
philosophy — one founded on reason, and the 
other on opinion. He digested this unpopular 
system in verses, of which a few fragments 
remain. Biog. 

Parmenio, a celebrated general in the armies 
of Alexander, who enjoyed the king’s confidence, 
and was more attached to his person as a man 
than as a monarch. When Darius king of Persia 
offered ^Alexander all the coun^ which lies to 
the west of the Euphrates, with his daughter 
Statira in marriage, and 10,000 talents of gold, 
Parmenio took occasion to observe that he would, 
without hesitation, accept these conditions, if 
he were Alexander. “ So would I, were I 
Parmenio,” replied the conqueror. This friend- 
ship, so true and inviolable, was sacrificed to a 
moment of resentment and suspicion ; and Alex- 
ander, who had too eagerly listened to a light 
and perhaps a false accusation, ordered Parmenio 
and his son to be put to death, as if guilty of 
treason against his person. Parmenio was in the 
70th year of his age, 330 B.C. He died in the 
greatest popularity, and it has been judiciously 
observed, that Parmenio obtained many victories 
'without Alexander, but Alexander not one with- 
out Parmenio. Curt. 7, &c. — Plut. in Alex. 

Parnassus, a mountain of Phocis. It received 
the name of Parnassus from Parnassus the son 
of Neptune by Cleobula, and was sacred to the 
Muses, and to Apollo and Bacchus. The soil was 
barren, but the valleys and the green woods that 
covered its sides, rendered it agreeable, and fit 
for solitude and meditation. Parnassus is one 
of the highest mountains of Euroj^e, and it is 
easily seen from the citadel of Corinth, though 
at the distance of about eighty miles. According 
to the computation of the ancients, it is one 
day’s journey round. At the north of Parnassus, 
there is a large plain, about eight miles in circum- 
ference. The mountain, according to the poets, had 
only two summits, called Hyampea and Tithorea, 
on one of which the city of Delphi -was situated, 
and thence it was called Biceps. Strah. 8 & 9. — 
Ovid. Met. I, V. 317. 1 . 2, V. 221. 1 . 5 j v. 278.-- 
Lucan. 5, v. 71 • 1- 3» v. 173. — Liv. 42, c. 16. — Sil. 
It. 15, v. 311. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Pans. 10, c. 6 . — 

Pfopert. 2, el. 23, v. 13. 1. 3, el. ii, v. 54. A. 

son of Neptune, who gave his name to a moun- 
tain of Phocis. 

Fames, a mountain of Africa, abounding in 
vines. Siat. Theb. 12, v, 620. 


Pamessus, a mountain of Asia near Bactriana. 
Dionys. Per. 737- 

Paimi, a tribe of the Scythians, 'who invaded 
Parthia. Strab. ii, 

Paron and Heraclides, two youths -who killed 
a man who had insulted their father. Pint. 
Apophtk. 

Paropamisus, a ridge of mountains to the 
north of India, called the Stony Girdle, or Indian 
Caucasus. Strab. 15. 

Psuropus, now Colisano, a town in the north 
of Sicily, on the shores of the Tyrrhene sea. 
Polyb. I, c. 24. 

Paroreia, a town of Thrace, near mount 
Haemus. Liv. 30, c. 27. A to'wn of Pelopon- 
nesus. A district of Phrygia Magna. Strah. 

12. 

Paros, a celebrated island among the Cyclades, 
about 7|- miles distant from Naxos, and 28 from 
Delos. It has borne the different names of 
Pactia, Minoa, Hitia, Demeirias, Zacynthus, 
Cabarnis, and Hyleassa. It received the name 
of Paros, which it still bears, from Paros, a son 
of Jason, or, as some maintain, of Parrhasius. 
The island of Paros was rich and powerful, and 
'well known for its famous marble, -which was 
always used by the best sculptors. The best 
quarries were those of Marpesus, a mountain 
where caverns of the most extraordinary depth 
are still seen by modern travellers, and ad- 
mired as the sources from whence the labyrinth 
of Egypt and the porticoes of Greece received 
their splendour. According to Pliny, the quarries 
were so uncommonly deep, that, in the clearest 
weather, the workmen were obliged to use lamps, 
firom which circumstance the Greeks have called 
the marble Lychnites, worked by the light of 
lamps. Paros is also famous for the fine cattle 
which it produces, and for its partridges, and 
wild pigeons. The capital city was called Paros. 
It was fimt peopled by the Phoenicians, and 
afterwards a colony of Cretans settled in it. The 
Athenians made war against it, because it had 
assisted the Persians in the invasion of Greece, 
and took it, and it became a Roman province in 
the age of Pompey. Archilochus was bom there. 
The Parian marbles, perhaps better known by 
the appellation of Arundel, were engraved m 
this island in capital letters, 264 B.C., and, as 
a valuable chronicle, preserved the most cele- 
brated epochs of Greece, from the year 1582 

B. C. These valuable pieces of antiquity were 
procured originally by M. de Peirisc, a French- 
man, and afterwards purchased by the earl of 
Arundel, by whom they were given to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where they are still to be 
seen- Prideaux published an account of all the 
inscriptions in 167C. Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. 5. — 

C. Nep. in Milt. & Ale. — Virg. Aen. i, v. 593. 

0. 3, V. 34. — Ovid, Met, 3, v. 419. 1. 7, v. 466. — 
Plin. 3, c. 14. 1. 36, c. 17. — Diod. 5, & Thucyd. 

1. — Herodot. 5, &c. — Horat. i, od. ig, v. 6. 
Parphdrus, a native of Colophon, who, at the 

head of a colony, built a town at the foot of 
Ida, which was abandoned for a situation nearer 
his native city. Strab. 14. — Paus. 7, c. 3. 
ParrMsia, a town of Arcadia, founded by 
Parrhasis the son of Jupiter, The Arcadians 
are sometimes called Parrhasians, and Areas 
Parrhasis, and Carmenta, Evander’s mother, 
Parrhasiadea. Lucan. 2, v. 237. — Virg, Aen. 8, 
V. 333. — Ovid. Met, 8, v. 315.— Fast, i, v. 6i8, 
Trist. t, V. 190. — Paus. 8, c. 27, 
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Parrh&sius, a famous painter, son of Euenor 
of Ephesus, in the age of Zeuxis, about 415 years 
before Christ. He was a great master of bi^ 
profession, and particulady excelled in strongly 
expressing the violent passions. He was blessed 
with a great genius, and much invention, and he 
was particularly happy in his desij^s. ^ He 
acquired himself great reputation by his pieces, 
but by none more than that in which he aUe- 
gcaically represented the people of Athens with 
all the injustice, the clemency, the fickleness, 
timidity, the arrogance and inconsistency, which 
so eminently characterized that celebrated 
nation. He once entered the lists against Zeuxis, 
and when they had produced their respective 
pieces, the birds came to pick with the greatest 
avidity the grapes which Zeuxis had painted. 
Immediately Parrhasius exhibited Ms piece, and 
Zeuxis said, “ Remove your curtain, that we 
may see the painting.” The curtain was the 
painting, and Zeuxis acknowledged himself con- 
quered, by exclaiming, “ Zeuxis has deceived 
birds, but Parrhasius has deceived Zeuxis him- 
self.” Parrhasius ^ew so vain of his art, that 
he clothed himself in purple, and wore a crown 
of gold, calling himself the king of painters. He 
was lavish in Ms own praises, and by his vanity 
too often exposed Mmself to the ridicule of his 
enemies. Plut. in Thes. de Poet. Aud. — Paus. i, 

c. 28. — Plin. 35, V- 10. — Horat. 4, od. 8. 

son of Jupiter, or, according to some, of Mars, 
by a nymph called PMlonomia. 

Parthamisiris, a king of Armenia, in the 
reign of Trajan. 

PartMon, a son of Agenor and Epicaste, who 
married Euryte daughter of Hippodamus, by 
whom he had many children, among whom were 
Oeneus and Sterope. Parthaon was brother of 
Demonice, the mother of Euenus by Mars, and 
also of Molus, Pylus, and Thestius. He is called 
Portheus by Homer, 11. 14. — Apollod. i, c. 7 . — 

Hygin. fab’. 129 & 239. A son of Peripetus 

and father of Aristas. Patis. 8, 

Parthfenlae, or ParthSnii, a certain number 
of desperate citizens of Sparta. During the 
Messenian war, the Spartans were absent from 
their city for the space of ten years, and it was 
unlawful for them to return, as they had bound 
themselves by a solemn oath not to revisit 
Sparta before they had totally subdued Mes- 
senia. This long absence alarmed the Lace- 
daemonian women, as well as the mapstrates. 
The Spartans were reminded by their wives, 
that if they continued in their resolution, the 
state must at last decay for want of citizens, 
and when they had duly considered tMs em- 
bassy, they empowered all the young men in 
the army, who had come to the war wMle yet 
under age, and who therefore were not bound 
by the oath, to return to Sparta, and, by a 
familiar and promiscuous intercourse with all 
the unmarried women of the state, to raise a 
future generation. It was carried into execu- 
tion, and the children that sprang from this 
union were called Partheniae, or sons of virgins 
(Trapffevog). The war with Messenia was some 
ti m e after ended, and the Spartans returned 
victorious ; but the cold indifference with wMch 
they looked upon the Partheniae was attended 
witn serious consequences. The Partheniae knew 
they had no legitimate fathers, and no inherit- 
ance, and that therefore their life depended upon 
their own exertions. TMs drove them almost to 


despair. They joined with the Helots, whose 
maintenance was as precarious as their own, and 
it was mutually agreed to murder all the citizens 
of Sparta, and to seize their possessions. TMs 
massacre was to be done at a general assembly, 
and the signal was the throwing of a cap in the 
air. The whole, however, was discovered through 
the diffidence and apprehensions of the Helots ; 

: and when the people had assembled, the Par- 
theniae discovered that all was known, by the 
voice of a crier, who proclaimed that no man 
should throw up his cap. The Partheniae, 
though apprehensive of punishment, were not 
visibly treated with greater severity ; their 
calamitous condition was attentively examined, 
and the Spartans, afraid of another conspiracy, 
and awed by their numbers, i>ermitted them to 
sail for ItMy, with Phalanthus their ringleader 
at their head. They settled in Magna Graecia, 
and built Tarentum, about 707 years before 
Christ. Justin. 3, c. 5. — Strab. 6. — Paus. in 
Lacon. &c- — Plut. in Apoph. 

ParthSnias, a river of Peloponnesus, flowing 

by Elis. Paus. 6, c. 21. ^The ancient name 

of Samos. Plin. 5, c. 31. 

ParthSnion, a mountain of Peloponnesus to 
the north of Tegea. Paus. 

Parth^nius, a river of PapMagonia, wMch, 
after separating Bithynia, falls into the Euxine 
sea, near Sesamum. It received its name either 
because the virgin Diana bathed herself there, or 
perhaps it received it from the purity and mild- 
ness of its waters. Herodot. 2, c. 104. — Plin. 6, 

c. 2. ^A mountain of Arcadia, wMch was said 

to abound in tortoises. Here Telephus had a 
temple. Atalanta was exposed on its top and 
brought up there. Paus. 8, c. 54. — Aeltan. V. H. 

13. — Apollod. 2, c. 7. A favourite ^ of the 

emperor Domitian. He conspired against Ms 
imperial master, and assisted to murder Mm. 

^A river of Eurox>ean Sarmatia. Ovid, ex 

Pont. 4, el. 10, V. 49. A friend of Aeneas 

killed in Italy. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 748. 

Greek writer imder Tiberius, bom in Nicaea, 
Virgil’s tutor in Greek. He wrote poems and a 
collection of love romances : the latter survives. 

Paxthfenon, a temple at Athens, sacred to 
Minerva. It was destroyed by the Persians, and 
afterwards rebuilt by Pericles in a more magnifi- 
cent manner, and still exists. The statue of the 
goddess, 26 cubits Mgh, and made of gold and 
ivory, passed for one of the masterpieces of 
Phidias. Plin. 34. 

ParthSndpaeus, a son of Meleager and Ata- 
lanta, or, according to some, of Milanion and 
another Atalanta. He was one of the seven 
cMefs who accompanied Adrastus the king of 
Argos in Ms expedition against Thebes. He was 
killed by Ampiddicus. Apollod. 3, c. 9. — Pa%ts. 
3, c. 12, 1 . 9, c. rp. A son of Talaus. 

ParthSndpe, one of the Sirens. ^A daughter 

of Stymphalus. Apollod. ^A city of Cam- 

pania, afterwards called Neapolis, or the new city^ 
when it had been beautified and enlarged by a 
colony from Euboea. It is now called Naples. 
It received the name of Parthenope from one of 
the Sirens, whose body was found on the sea- 
shore there. Virg. G. 4, v. 564. — Strab. 1 & 5. — 
Paterc. i, c. 4, — Homer, Od. 12, v. 167, — Ital, 12, 
V. 33* 

Parthia, a celebrated country of Asia, bounded 
on the west by Media, south by Carmania, north 
by Hyxcania, and east by Aria, « 5 :c., containing. 
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according to Ptolemy, 25 large cities, the most im- 
portant of which was called Hecaiompylos, from 
its hundred gates. Some suppose that the pre- 
sent capital of the country is built on the ruins 
of Hecatompyios. According to some authors, 
the Parthians were Scythians by origin, who 
made an invasion of the more southern provinces 
of Asia, and at last Jixed their residence near 
Hyrcania. They long remained unknown and 
unnoticed, and ^came successively tributary to 
the empires of the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians. 
Wlien Alexander invaded Asia, the Parthians 
submitted, like the other dependent provinces of 
Persia, and they were for some time under the 
power of Eumenes, Antigonus, Seleucus, Nica- 
nor, and Antiochus, till the rapacity and oppres- 
sion of Agathocles, a lieutenant of the latter, 
roused their spirit, and fomented rebellion. 
Arsaces, a man of obscure origin, but blessed 
with great military powers, placed himself at the 
head of his coirntzyruen, and laid the foundation 
of the Parthian empire, about 250 years "before 
the Christian era. The Macedonians attempted 
in vain to recover it : a race of active and vigdant 
princes, who assumed the surname of Arsactdes^ 
from the founder of their kingdom, increased its 
power, and rendered it so formidable that, while 
it possessed eighteen kingdoms between the Cas- 
pian and Arabian seas, it even disputed the 
empire of the world with the Romans, and could 
never be subdued by that nation, which had seen 
no people on earth unconquered by their arms. 
It remained a kingdom till the reign of Artabanus, 
who was killed about the year 229 of the Chris- 
tian era, and from that time it became a province 
of the newly re-established kingdom of Persia, 
under Artaxerxes. The Parthians were naturally 
strong and warlike, and were esteemed the most 
expert horsemen and archers in the world. The 
I>eculiar custom of discharging their arroTO while 
they were retiring full speed has been greatly 
celebrated by the ancients, particularly by the 
poets, who all observe that their flight was more 
formidable than their attacks. This manner of 
fighting, and the wonderful address and dexterity 
with which it was performed, gained them many 
victories. They were addicted much to drinking, 
and to every manner of lewdness, and their laws 
permitted them to raise children even by their 
mothers and sisters. Strab. 2, 6, &c. — Curt. 6, 
c. II. — Flor. 3, c. 5. — Virg. G. 3, v. 31, &c. Aen. 
7, v. 606. — Ovid. Art. Am. i, &c. Fast. 5, v. 580. 
— Dio. Cass. 40. — Ptol. 6, c. 5. — PHn. 6, c. 25. — 
Polyb. 5, &c. — Marcel. — Herod. 3, &c. — Lucan, i, 
v. 230. 1. 6, V. 50. 1. 10, V. 53. — Justin. 41, c. i. — 
Horat. I, od. 19, v. ii. 1. 2, od. 13, v. 17. 

ParthinJ, a people of lUyricum. Liv. 29, c. 12. 
1* 33r c. 34. 1. 44, c. 30. — Sueton. Aug. 19. — Cic. 
in Pis. 40. 

Parthytene, a province of Parthia, according 
to Ptolemy, though some authors maintain that 
it is the name of Parthia itself. 

Parys&des, a king of Pontus, 310 B.C. Diod. 

king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, who 

flourished 284 B.C. 

Parys&tis, a Persian princess, wife of Darius 
Ochus, by whom she had Artaxerxes, Memnon, 
and Cyrus the younger. She was so extremely 
partial to her younger son, that she committed 
the greatest cruelties to encourage his ambition, 
and she supported him with all her interest in 
his rebellion against his brother Memnon. The 
death of C3mis at the battle of Cunaxa was 
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, revenged with the grossest barbarity, and Pary- 
1 satis sacrificed to her resentment all such as she 
i found concerned in his fal. She also polsaned 
' Statira the wife of her son Artaxerxes, and 
ordered one of the eunuchs of the court to be 
flayed alive, and his skin to be stretched on two 
poles before her eyes,' because he had, by order 
of the king, cut off the band and the head of 
CTmis. These cruelties offended Artaxerxes, and 
he ordered his mother to be confined in Babylon ; 
but they were soon after reconciled, and Pary- 
satis regained all her power and influence till the 
time of her death. Pint, in Art. — Ctes. 

Pasargada, a town of Persia, near Carmania, 
founded by Cyrus on the very spot where he 
had conquered Astyages. The kings of Persia 
were always crowned there, and the Pasargadae 
were the noblest families of Pemia, in the number 
of which were the Achaemenides. Strab, 15. — 
Plin. 8, c. 26, — Herodat. i, c. 125. — Mela, 3, c. 8. 

Paseas, a tyrant in Sicyon in Pelopoimesus, 
father to Abantidas. Plut. in Aral. 

Pasicles, a grammarian. 

Pasicrates, a king of part of the island of 
Cyprus- Plut, 

Pasiphae, a daughter of the Sun and of Perseis, 
who married Minos king of Crete. She disgraced 
herself by her unnatural passion for a bull, which, 
according to some authors, she wns enabled to 
; gratify by means of the artist Daedalus. This 
celebrated bull had been given to Minos by 
Neptune, to be offered on his altars, but as the 
monarch refused to sacrifice the animal on 
accoimt of his beauty, the god revenged his dis- 
obedience by inspiring Pasiphae with an un- 
natural love for it. This fabulous tradition, which 
is universally believed by the poets, who observe 
that the Minotaur was the fruit of this infamous 
commerce, is refuted by some writers, who sup- 
pose that the infidelity of Pasiphae to her hus- 
band was betrayed by her affection for an officer 
called Taurus ; and that Daedalus, by permitting 
his house to be the asylum of the two lovers, was 
looked upon as accessory to the gratification of 
Pasiphae’s lust- From this amour with Taurus, 
as it is further remarked, the queen became 
mother of twins, and the name of Minotaurus 
arises from the resemblance of the children to the 
husband and the lover of Pasiphae. Minos had 
four sons by Pasiphae, Castreus, Deucalion, 
Glaucus, and Androgeus, and three daughters, 
Hecate, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Vid. Mino- 
taurus. Plato de Min, — Plut. in Thes.—^ApoUon. 
2, c. I. — Virg. Aen, 6, v. 24. — Hygin, fab. 40. — 
Diod. 4. — Ovid. Heroid. 4, v. 57 & 165. 

Pasitiiea, one of the Graces, also called Aglaia. 

Pans. 9, c. 35. One of the Nereides. Hesiod. 

^A daughter of Atlas. 

Pasitigris, a name given to the river Tigris. 
Strab. 15. — Plin. 6, c. 20. 

Passaron, a towm. of Epirus, where, after saari- 
ficing to Jupiter, the kings swore to govern ac- 
cording to law, and the people to obey and to 
defend the country. Plut. in Pyn’ —Liv. 45, 
c, 26 & 33. 

PasslSnus, a Roman who reduced Numidia, 

&c. Tacit. Ann. ^Paulus, a Roman km'ght, 

nephew of the poet Propertius, whose elegiac 
compositions he imitated. He likewise attempted 
lyric poetry, and with success, and chose for bis 
model the writings of Horace. Plin. ep. 6 Sc g. 

Crispus, a man distinguished as an orator, 

but more as the husband of Domitia, and after- 
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wards of Agrippina, Nero’s mother. Tacit. Ann. ' 
6 , c. 20. 

Pasus, a Thessalian in Alexander s army. 
Patala, a harbour at the mouth of the Indus, 
in an island called Paiale. The river here begins 
to form a Delta like the Nile. Pliny places this 
island within the torrid zone. Plin. 2, c. 73. — 
Curi. g, c. y.—Strab. 15. — Arrian. 6, c. 17. 
P&tAra f-orum), now Patera, a town of Lycia, 
situate on the eastern side of the mouth of the 
river Xanthus, with a capacious harbour, a 
temple, and an oracle of Apollo, sumamed 
Patareus, where was preserved and shown, in the 
age of Pausanias, a brazen cap, which had been 
made by the hands of Vulcan, and presented by 
the god to Telephns. The god was supposed by 
some to reside for the six winter months at 
Pataxa, and the rest of the year at Delphi, pie 
city was greatly embellished by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who attempted in vain to change its 
original name into that of his wife Arsinoe. 
Liv. 37, c. IS.-— Strab. 14.— Pans. 9, c. 41. — 
Horai. 3, od. 14, v. 64. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 516. — 
Mda, I, c. 15. , , 

P&tkvium, a city of Italy, at the north of the 
Po, on the shores of the Adriatic, now called 
Padua, and once said to be capable of sending 
20,000 men into the field. Vid. Padua. It is the 
birthplace of Livy, from which reason some 
writers have denominated Patavinity those pecu- 
liar expressions and prorincial dialect, which 
they seem to discover in the historian’s style, 
not strictly agreeable to the purity and refined 
language of the Roman authors who flourished 
in or near the Augustan age. Martial. 11, ep. 
17, V. 8. Quintil. i, c. 5, 56. 1. 8, c. 13. — Liv. 10, 
c. 2. 1. 41, c. 27. — Sirab. 5. — Mela, 2, c. 4. 
Patercttlus, a Roman, whose daughter Sul- 
picia was pronounced the chastest matron at 

Rome. Plm. 7, c. 35, Velleius, a liistorian. 

Vid. Velleius. 

Patizithes, one of the Persian Magi, who 
raised his brother to the throne because he 
resembled Smerdis the brother of Cambyses, &c. 
Berodot. 3, c. 61. 

Patmos, one of the Cyclades, with a small 
town of the same name, situate at the south of 
Icaria, and measuring 30 miles in circumference, 
according to Pliny, or only 18, according to 
modem travellers. It has a large harbour, near 
which are some broken columns, the most 
ancient in that part of Greece. The Romans 
generally banished their culprite there. It is 
now called Palmosa. Strab. — PUn. 4, c. 12. 
Patrae, an ancient town at the north-west of 
Peloponnesus, anciently called Aroe. Diana had 
a temple there, and a famous statue of gold and 
ivory. Paus. 7, c. 6. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. 4^7* — 
Liv. 27, c. 29. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 

Patro, a daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 

An Epicurean philosopher intimate with Cicero. 
Cic. ad Div. 13, c. i. 

Patxocles, an ofi&cer of the fleet of Seleucus 
and Antiochus. He discovered several countries, 
and it is said that he wrote a history of the world. 
Strab. — PUn. 6, c. 17. 

PatrocU, a small island off the coast of Attica. 
Paus. 4, c. 5. 

Patrddus, one of the Grecian chiefs during 
the Trojan war, son of Menoetius by Sthenele, 
whom some call Philomela, or Polymela. The 
accidental murder of Clysonymus the son of 
Amphidamus, in the time of his youth, obliged 


him to fly from Opus, where hiis father reigned. 
He retired to the court of Peleus king of Phthia, 
where he was kindly received, and where he 
contracted the most intimate friendship with 
Achilles the monarch’s son. When the Greeks 
went to the Trojan war, Patroclus also accom- 
panied them at the express command of his 
father, who had visited the court of Peleus, and 
he embarked with ten ships from Phthia. He 
was the constant companion of Achilles, and he 
lodged in the same tent ; and when his friend 
refused to appear in the field of battle, because 
he had been offended by Agamemnon, Patroclus 
imitated his example, and by his absence was 
the cause of the overthrow of the Greeks. But 
at last Nestor prevailed upon him to return to 
the war, and Achilles pennitted him to appear 
in his armour. The valour of Patroclus, together 
with the terror which the sight of the arms of 
AchiUes inspired, soon routed the victorious 
armies of the Trojans, and obliged them to fly 
within" their walls for safety. He would have 
broken down the walls of the city : but ApoUo, 
who interested himself for the Trojans, placed 
himself to oppose him, and Hector, at the instiga- 
tion of the god, dismounted from his chariot to 
attack him, as he attempted to strip one of the 
Trojans whom he had slain. The engagement 
was obstinate, but at last Patroclus wa& over- 
powered by the valour of Hector, and the inter- 
position of Apollo. His arms became the pro- 
perty of the conqueror, and Hector would have 
severed his head from his body had not Ajax 
and Menelaus intervened. His body was at last 
recovered and carried to the Grecian camp, 
where Achilles received it with the bitterest 
lamentations. His funeral was observed with 
the greatest solemnity. Achilles sacrificed near 
the burning pile twelve young Trojans, besides 
four of his horses, and two of his dogs, and the 
whole was concluded by the exhibition of funeral 
games, in which the conquerors were liberally 
rewarded by Achilles. The death of Patroclus, 
as it is described by Homer, gave rise to new 
events ; AchiUes forgot his resentment against 
Agamemnon, and entered the field to avenge the 
fall of his jWend, and his anger was gratified 
only by the slaughter of Hector, who had more 
powerfuUy kindled his wrath by appearing at the 
head of the Trojan armies in the armour which 
had been taken from the body of Patroclus. 
The patronymic of Actorides is often applied to 
Patroclus, because Actor was father to Menoetius. 
Dictys Cret. i, &c. — Homer. II. 9, &c. — Apollod. 
3, c. 13. — Hygin. fab. 97 & 27S.-^vid. Met. 13, 

v. 273. son of Hercules. Apollod. An 

ofi&cer of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Patron, an Arcadian at the games exhibited by 
Aeneas in Sicily. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 298. 

Patrons, a surname of Jupiter among the 
Greeks, represented by his statues as having 
three eyes, which some suppose to signify that 
he reigned in three different places : in heaven, 
on earth, and in hell. Paus. 2. 

Patulcius, a surname of Janus, which he re- 
ceived because the doors of his temple were 
always open in the time of war. Some suppose 
that he received it because he presided over 
gates, or because the year began by the celebra- 
tion of his festivals. Ovid. Fast, i, v. 129. 

Paula, the first wife of the emperor Helio- 
gabalus. She was daughter of the prefect of the 
praetorian guards. The emperor divorced her, 
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and Paula retired to solitude and obscurity with 
composure. 

Paulina, a Roman lady wbo married Satur- 
ninus, a governor of Syria, in the reign of the 
emperor Tiberius. Her conjugal peace was dis- 
turbed, and violence was offered to her virtue 
by a young man called Muadus, who was en- 
amoured of her, and who had caused her to 
come to the temple of Isis by means of the 
priests of the goddess, who declared that Anubis 
wished to comraunicate to her something of 
moment. Satuminus complained to the emperor 
of the violence which had been offered to his 
wife, and the temple of Isis at Rome was closed 
and Mundus banished- Joseph. A. r8, c. 4. 

^The -wife of the philosopher Seneca, who 

attempted to Mil herself when Nero had ordered 
her husband to die. The emperor, however, 
prevented her, and she lived some few years 
after in the greatest melancholy. Tacit. Ann. 

15, c. 63, &c. sister of the emperor Hadrian. 

^The wife of the emperor Maximinus. 

Paiilmas, Pompeius, an ojEcer in Nero’s reigpoi, 
who had the command of the German armies, 
and finished the works on the banks of the 
Rhine, which Drusus had begun 63 years before. 

Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 53. — Sueton. ^A Roman 

general, the first who crossed moimt Atlas with 
an army. He wrote a history of this expedition 
in Africa, which is lost. Paulinus also distin- 
guished Mmself in Britain, &c. He followed the 
arms of Otho against Vitellius. Plin. 5, c. i. 

^Valerius, a friend of Vespasian. Julius, 

a Batavian nobleman, put to death by Fonteius 
Capito, on pretence of rebellion. Tacit, Hist. 4, 
c. 13. 

Paulus, Aexnilius, a Roman, son of the 
Aemilius who fell at Cannae, was celebrated for 
his victories, and received the surname of Mace- 
donicus from his conquest of Macedonia. In the 
early part of life he distinguished himself by his 
uncommon application, and by his fondness for 
military discipline. His first appearance in the 
field was attended with great success, and the 
barbarians that had revolted in Spain were 
reduced with the greatest facility under the 
power of the Romans. In his fimt consulship 
his arms were directed against the Ligurians, 
whom he totally subjected. Eds applications for 
a second consulship proved abortive ; but when 
Perseus the Mng of Macedonia had declared war 
against Rome, the abilities of Paulus were remem- 
bered, and he was honoured with the consulship 
about the 60th year of his age. After this ap- 
pointment he behaved with uncommon vigour, 
and soon a general engagement was fought near 
Pydna, 168 B.C. In this battle the question 
whether the Roman legion or the Macedonian 
phalanx was the finest instrument was definitely 
answered, and Polybius takes this year as the 
beginning of Rome’s world empire. The Romans 
obtained the victory, and Perseus saw himself 
deserted by aU his subjects. In two days the 
conqueror made himself master of all Macedonia, 
and soon after the fugitive monarch was brought 
into his presence. Paulus did not exult over his 
fallen enemy : but when he had gently rebuked 
I hi rn for his temerity in attacking the Romans, 
he addressed hims elf in a pathetic speech to the 
officers of his army who surrounded him, and 
feelingly enlarged on the instability of fortune, 
and the vicissitude of all human affairs. When 
he had finally settled the government of Mace- 


donia with ten commissioners from Rome, and 
after he had sacked severity cities of Epirus, and 
divided the booty amongst his soldiers, Paulus 
returned to Italy. He was received with the 
usual acclamations, and though some of the 
seditious soldiers attempted to prevent his 
triumphal entry into the capital, yet three days 
were appointed to exhibit the fruits of his vic- 
tories. Perseus, with Ms wretched family, 
adorned the triumph of the conqueror, and as 
they were dragged through the streets before 
the chariot of Paulus, they drew tears of com- 
passion from the people. The riches wMch the 
Romans derived from this conquest were 
immense, and the people were freed from all 
taxes till the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa ; 
but while every one of the citizens received some 
benefit from the victories of Paulus, the con- 
queror himself was poor, and appropriated for 
his own use notMng of the Macedonian treasures 
except the library of Perseus. In the office of 
censor, to which he was afterwards elected, 
Paulus behaved with the greatest moderation, 
and at his death not only the Romans, but their 
very enemies, confessed, by their lamentations, 
the loss wMch they had sustained. He had 
married Papiria, by whom he had two sons, one 
of whom was adopted by the family of Maximus, 
and the other by that of Scipio Africanus. He 
had also two daughters, one of whom married a 
son of Cato, and the other Aelius Tubero. He 
afterwards divorced Papiria ; and when his 
friends wished to reprobate his conduct in doing 
so, by observing that she was young and hand- 
some, and that she had made him father of a 
fine family, Paulus replied, that the shoe wMch 
he then wore was new and well made, but that 
he was obliged to leave it off, though no one but 
himself, as he said, knew where it pinched him. 
He married a second wife, by whom he had two 
sons, whose sudden death exhibited to the 
Romans, in the most engaging view, their father’s 
philosophy and stoicism. The elder of these sons 
died five dayrs before Paulus triumphed over 
Perseus, and the other three days after the 
public procession. This domestic calamity did 
not shsike the firmness of the conqueror; yet 
before he retired to a private station, he 
harangued the people, and in mentioning the 
severity of fortune upon Ms family, he expressed 
his wish that every evil might be averted from 
the republic by the sacrifice of the domestic 
prosperity of an individual. Plui. in Vita. — Liv. 

43, 44, &c. — Justin. 33, c. I, &c. Samo- 

satenus, an author in the reign of Gallienus. 

Maximus. Vid. Maxim-'s Fabius. Aegineta, 

a Greek medical writer 01 the 7th century A.D., 

one of whose books is extant, L. Aeiniliu^ 

a consul, who, when opposed to Hannibal in 
Italy, checked Ms colleague Varro, and recom- 
mended an imitation of the conduct of the great 
Fabius, by harassing and not facing the enemy 
in the field. His advice was respected, and the 
battle of Cannae, so glorious to Hannibal, and 
so fatal to Rome, soon followed. Paulus was 
wounded, but when he might have escaped from 
the slaughter, by accepting a horse generously 
offered by one of Ms officers, he disdained to fly, 
and perished by the darts of the enemy. Horai. 

od. 12, V. 38. — Liv. 22, c. 39, Julius, a Latin 

poet in the age of Hadrian and Antoninus. He 
wrote some poetical pieces, recommended by A. 
Gellius. — — Slleiitiarlus, a high official at the 
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court of Jasiinian- He wrote a description in . Apoph. A king of Macedonia, deposed by 

hexameters of Santa Sophia, and many epigrams j Amyntas, after a year’s reign. Diod. ^ 

in the Greek Anthology. ^Biacotiiis, son of | .Another, who attempted to seize upon the king- 

WameMd. He wrote a history of the Lombard 1 dom of Macedonia, from which he was prevented 

empire in Italy, was bom .\.D. 720 and died by Iphicrates the Athenian. A friend of 

800. “ Paul who was also Saul.” The great Alexander the Great, made governor of Sardis. 

apostle to the Gentiles was bom at Tarsus in A physician in the age of Alexander. Pint. 

Cilida. He was a Roman citizen, a tent-maker A celebrated orator and historian, who 

by trade, and Ms full name may very possibly settled at Rome, A.D. 170, where he died at a 
have been Caius Julius Paulus. The facts of very advanced age. He wrote a history of 
his life, after Ms eyes w'ere opened on the road Greece, in ten books, in the Ionic dialect, in 
to Damascus, are Imown to all, and he suffered which he gives, with great precision and geo- 
maxtyrdom at Rome, A.D 62. graphical Imowledge, an account of the situation 

Pansanias, a Spartan general, who greatly of its different cities, their antiquities, and the 
signalized himself at the battle of Plataea, against several curiosities which they contained. He 
the Pemians. The Greeks were very sensible of has also interwoven mythology in his Mstorical 
Ms services, and they rewarded his merit with account, and introduced many fabulous tradi- 
a tenth of the spoils taken from the Persians, tions and superstitious stories. In each book the 
He was afterwards set at the head of the Spartan author treats of a separate country, such as 
armies, and extended Ms conquests in Asia ; Attica, Arcadia, Messenia, Eli.s, &c- Some sup- 
but the haughtiness of his behaviour created Mm pose that he gave a similar description of Phoe- 
many enemies, and the Athenians soon obtained nicia and Syria. There was another Pausanias, 
a suj^riority in the affairs of Greece. Pausanias a native of Caesarea in Cappadocia, who wrote 
was dissatisfied with his countrymen, and he some declamations, and who is often confounded 

offered to betray Greece to the Persians, if he with the Mstorian of that name. ^A Lace- 

received in marriage, as the reward of his perfidy, daemonian, who wrote a partial account of his 

the daughter of their monarch. His intrigues country. sculptor of Apollonia, whose 

were discovered by means of a ^muth, who was abilities were displayed in adorning ApoUo’s 

entrusted with Ms letters to Persia, and who temple at DelpM. Paus. 10, c. 9. A king of 

refused to go, on the recollection that such as Sparta, of the family of the Eurysthenidae, who 
had been employed in that of6ce before had died 397 B.C., after a reign of fourteen yearn, 
never returned. The letters were given to the Pausias, a painter of Sicyon, the first who 
ephors of Sparta, and the perfidy of Pausanias understood how to apply colours to wood or 
laid open. He fled for safety to a temple of ivory by means of fire. He made a T^autiful 
Minerva, and as the sanctity of the place screened painting of Ms mistress Glycera, whom he repre- 
Mm from the violence of Ms pursuers, the sacred sented as sitting on the ground, and making 
building was surrounded with heaps of stones, garlands with dowers, and from tMs circum- 
the first of which was carried there by the indig- stance the picture, which was bought afterwards 
nant mother of the unhappy man. He was by Lucullus for two talents, received the name 
starved to death in the temple, and died about of Stepkanoplocon. Some time after the death 
471 years before the Christian era. There was a of Pausias, the Sicyonians were obliged to part 
festival, and solemn games instituted in Ms with the pictures which they possessed to deliver 
honour, in wMch only free-bom Spartans con- themselves from an enormous debt, and M. 
tended. There was also an oration spoken in his Scaurus the Roman bought them all/ in which 
praise, in wMch his actions were celebrated, par- were those of Pausias, to adorn the theatre 
ticularly the battle of Plataea, and the defeat of which had been built during his aedilesMp! 
Macedonia. C. Nep. in Vita. — Plut. in Arist, Pausias lived about 350 years before Christ* 
& Them, — Herodot. 9.- A favourite of Philip Plin. 35, c. ii. 

king of Macedonia. He accompanied the prince Pausiljl^us, a mountain near Naples, wMch 
in, an expedition against the Illyrians, in wMch receives its name from the beauty of its situa- 

he was killed. Another, at the court of king tion. The natives show there the tomb of Virgil 

Philip, very intimate with the preceding. He and regard it with the Mghest veneration There 
was grossly and unnatur^y abused by Attains, w'ere near some fish-ponds belonging to the 
one of the friends of PMlip, and when he com- emperor. The mountain is now famous for a 
plained of the injuries he had received, the king subterranean passage nearly half a mile in length 
in some measure disregarded Ms remonstrances, and 22 feet in breadth, which affords a safe ^d 
and wished them to be forgotten. This incensed convenient passage to travellers. Stat 4 Sylv 4 

Pausanias ; he resolved to revenge himself, and v. siz.—Plin. 9, c. 53. — Strab. 5. Senec, ep\ 4 

when he had heard from Ms master Hermocrates & 57. * ^ 

the SopMst that the most effectual way to render Paventia, a goddess who presided over terror 
himself illustrious was to murder a person who at Rome, and who was invoked to protect her 
had signalized Mmself by uncommon actions, he votaries from its effects. Aug, de Civ D 4 c ii 
stabbed PMlip as he entered a public theatre. Pavor, an emotion of the mind wMch ’received 
After tMs bloody action he attempted to make divine honours among the Romans and was 
Ms escape to Ms chariot, wMch waited for Mm considered as of most tremendous power as the 
at the gate of the city, but he was stopped acci- ancients swore by her name in the most solemn 
dentally by the twig of a vine, and fell down, manner. TuUus Hostilius, the third king of 
Attains, Perdiccas, and other friends of Philip, Rome, was the first who built her temples and 
who pursued Mm, immediately fell upon him raised altars to her honour, as also to Pallor the 
and despatched him. Some maintain that Paus- goddess of paleness. Cic, de Nat D 3 c 17 
anias committed tMs murder at the instigation Pax, an allegorical divinity among the ancients 
of Olympias the wife of Philip, and of her The Athenians raised her a statueT which repre- 
son Alexander. Dvod, 16,— JusHn, g,—Plut. in sented her as holding Plutus the god of wealth 
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in her lap, to intimate that peace gives rise to ' which arose from the earth when PegasES s track 
prosperity and to opulence ; and they were the it with his foot. 

first who erected ^ altar to her honour after ; Pegasus, a winged horse sprung from the 
the victories obtained by Timotheus over the ' blood of Medusa, when Perseus had cut off her 
Lacedaemonian power, though Plutarch asserts | head. He received his name from his being 
it had been done after the conquests of Cimon ! bom, according to Hesiod, near the sources of 
over the Persians. She was represented among j the ocean. As soon as bom he left the earth, 
the Romans with the hom ^of plenty, and also i and flew up into heaven, or rather, according to 
carr3ing an olive branch in her hand. The 1 Ovid, he flxed his residence on mount Helicon, 
emperor Vespasian built her a celebrated temple I where, by striking the earth with his foot, he 
at Rome, which was consumed by fire in the i instantly raised a fountain, which has been 
reign of Commodus. It was customary for men | Hippocrene. He became the favourite of the 
of learning to assemble in that temple, and even Muses : and being afterwards tamed bv Neptune 
to deposit their writings there, as in a place of | or Minerva, he was given to BeEerophon to 
the greatest security. Therefore when it was j conquer the Chimaera. No sooner was this fiery 
bimit, not only books, but also many valuable | monster destroyed, than Pegasus threw down 
things, jewels, and i mm ense treasures, were lost j his rider, because he wras a mortal, or rather, 
in the general conflagration. C. Nep. in Timath. j according to the more received opinion, because 
2. — Pint, in dm.— Pans. 9, c. i6. he attempted to fly to heaven. This act of 

Paxos, a small island between Ithaca and the I temerity in Bellerophon was punished by Jupiter, 
Echinades in the Ionian sea. ^ 1 who sent an insect to torment Pegasus, which 

Peas, a shepherd, who, according to some, set ; occasioned the melancholy fail of his nder, 
on fire the pile on which Hercxiles was burnt. : Pegasus continued his flight up to heaven, and 
The hero gave him his bow and arrows. Apol- 1 was placed among the constellations by Jupiter, 
/od. 2^ Perseus, according to Ovid, was mounted on the 

Pedacia, a woman of whom Horace, i sai. 8, horse Pegasus, when he destroyed the sea mon- 
V. 39, speaks of as a contemptible character. ster which was going to devour Andromeda. 
Pedaeus, an illegitimate son of Amenor. Hesiod. Theog. 282. — Horai. 4, od. ii, v. 20. — 
Homer. II. 7. Homer. II. 6, v. 179. — Apollod. 2, c. 3 & 4. — 

Pedi^ni. Vid. Pedum. Lycophr. 17. — Paus. 12, c. 3 & ^.-~-Ovid, Met. 4, 

Pedanius, a prefect of Rome, killed by one of c. 785. — Hygin.fab. 57. 
his slaves for having denied him his liberty. Pelago, a eunuch, one of Nero’s favourites, &c. 
Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 42. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 59. 

Pedasa (-orum), a town of Caria, near Halicar- Pel^gon, a man killed by a wild boar. Ovid. 

nassus. Liv. 33, c. 30. Met. 8, v. 360. A son of Asopus and Metope. 

PedUisiis, a son of Bucolion the son of Lao- A Phocian, one of whose men conducted 

medon. His mother was one of the Naiades. Cadmus, and showed him where, according to 
He was killed in the Trojan war by Euryalus. the oracle, he was to build a city. 

Homer. II. 6 , v. 21. One of the four horses of Pelagonia, one of the divisions of Macedonia 

Achilles. As he was not immortal like the other at the north. Liv. 26, c. 25. 1 . 31, c. 28. 

three, he was killed by Sarpedon. Id. 16. ^A Pelarge, a daughter of Potneus, who re-estab- 

town near Pylos in the Peloponnesus. lished the worship of Ceres in Boeotia. She 

Pediadis, a part of Bactriana, through which received divine honours after death. Paus. 9, 
the Oxus flows. Polyb. c. 25. 

Pedianus Asconius, scholar and grammarian, Pelasgi, a people of Greece. They first in- 
flourished A.D. 76. habited Argolis in Peloponnesus, which from 

Pedias, the wife of Cranaus. them received the name of Pelasgia, and about 

Pedlus Blaesus, a Roman, accused by the 1883 years before the Christian era they passed 
people of Cyrene of plundering the temple of into Haemonia, and were afterwards dispersed 
Aesculapius. He was condemned xmder Nero, in several parts of Greece. Some of them fixed 

&c. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 18. A nephew of their habitation in Epirus, others m Crete, others 

Julius Caesar, who commanded one of his legions in Italy, and others in Lesbos. From these 

in Gaul, &c. Poplicola, a lawyer in the age different changes of situation in the Pelasgians, 

of Horace. His father was one of J. Caesar’s all the Greeks are indiscriminately called Pelas- 
heirs, and became consul with Augustus after gians, and their country Pelasgia, though, more 
Pansa’s death. properly speaking, it should be confined to 

Pedo, a lawyer, patronized by Domitian. Juv. Thessaly, Epirus, and Peloponnesus, in Greece. 

7, V. 129. ^Albino vanus. Vid. Albinovanus. Some of the Pelasgians, that had been driven 

Pedum, a town of Latium, about ten mil es from Attica, settled at Lemnos, where some 
from Rome, conquered by Camillus. The in- time after they carried some Athenian women, 
habitants are called Pedani. Liv. 2, c. 39. 1 . 8, whom they had seized in an expedition on the 
c. 13 & 14. — HoraL 1 ep. 4, v. 2. coast of Attica. They raised some children by 

Pegae, a fountain at the foot of mount Argan- these captive females, but they afterwards de- 
thus in Bithynia, into which Hylas fell. Propert. stroyed them with their mothers, through 
I, el. 20, V. 33. jealousy, because they differed in manners 

Pegasides, a name -given to the Muses from as well as language from them. This horrid 
the horse Pegasus, or from the fountain which murder was attended by a dreadful pestilence, 
Pegasus had raised from the ground, by striking and they were ordered, to expiate their crime, 
it with his foot. Ovid. Her. 15, v. 27. to do whatever the Athenians-commanded them. 

Pegasis, a name given to Oenone by Ovid, This was to deliver their possessions into their 
Her. 5, because she was daughter of the river hands. The Pelasgians seem to have received 
Cebrenus. their name fram Pelasgus, the first king and 

Peg&sium stagnum, a lake near Ephesus, founder of their nation. Paus.8, c.i. — Strab.s.— 
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Herodai. i. — Piui. in Rom, Vtrg. Aen. i. Ovid, 
Met, — Flaec, — Senec. in Med. & A gam. 

Pelasgia, or PelasgiotiSj a country of Greece, 
whose inhabitants are called Pelasgi or Pelas- 
gi(daa. The maritime borders of this part of 
Thessaly were afterwards called Magnesia, 
though the sea or its shore still retained the 
name of Pelasgicus Sinus, now the gulf of Volo. 
Pelasgia Is also one of the ancient names of 
Epirus, as also of Peloponnesus. Vid, Pelasgi. 

Pelasgus, a son of Terra, or, according to 
others, of Jupiter and Niobe, who reigned in 
Sicyon, and gave his name to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Peloponnesus. 

PfelStbrdnii, an epithet given to the Lapithae, 
because they inhabited the town of Pelethronium, 
at the foot of mount Pelion in Thessaly; or 
because one of their number bore the name of 
Pelethronhis. It is to them that mankind is 
indebted for the invention of the bit with which 
they tamed their horses with so much dexterity. 
Virg, G. 3, V. 115. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 452. — 
Lucan. 6, v. 387. 

Peleus, a king of Thessaly, son of Aeacus and 
Endeis the daughter of Chiron. He married 
Thetis, one of the Nereides, and was the only 
one among mortals who married an immortal. 
He was accessory to the death of his brother 
Phocus, and on that account he was obliged to 
leave Ms father’s dominions. He retired to the 
court of Eurytus the son of Actor, who reined 
at Phthia, or, according to the less received 
opinion of Ovid, he fled to Ceyx king of Trachinia. 
He was purified of his murder by Eurytus, with 
the usual ceremonies, and the monarch gave him 
his daughter Antigone in marriage. Some time 
after this Peleus and Eurytus went to the chase 
of the Calydonian boar, where the father-in-law 
was accidentally killed by an arrow which his 
son-in-law had aimed at the beast. This un- 
fortunate event obliged Mm to banish himself 
from the court of Phthia, and he retired to 
lolchos, where he was purified of the murder of 
Eurytus, by Acastus the king of the country. 
His residence at lolchos was short : Astydamia 
the wife of Acastus became enamoured of him, 
and when she found him insensible to her pas- 
sionate declaration, she accused him of attempts 
upon her virtue. The monarch partially believed 
the accusations of Ms wife, but not to violate 
the laws of hospitality by putting him instantly 
to death, he ordered his officers to conduct him 
to mount Pelion, on pretence of hunting, and 
there to tie Mm to a tree, that he might Income 
the prey of the wild beasts of the place. - The 
orders of Acastus were faithfully obeyed : but 
Jupiter, who knew the innocence of his grandson 
Peleus, ordered Vulcan to set him at liberty. As 
soon as be had been delivered from danger, 
Peleus assembled Ms friends to punish the ill- 
treatment wMch he had received from Acastus. 
He forcibly took lolchos, drove the king from 
Ms possessions, and put to death the wicked 
Astydamia. After the death of Antigone, Peleus 
courted Thetis, of whose superior charms Jupiter 
himself had been enamoured. His pretensions, 
however, were rejected, and, as he was a mortal, 
the goddess fled from him with the greatest 
abhorrence : and the more effectually to evade 
his inquiries, she generally assumed the shape of 
a bird, or of a tree, or of a tigress. Peleus became 
more animated from her refusal ; he offered a 
sacrifice to the. gods, and Proteus informed, him 


that to obtain Thetis he must surprise her while 
she was asleep in her grotto, near the shores of 
Thessaly. This advice was immediately fol- 
low'ed, and Thetis, unable to escape from the 
grasp < 1 Peleus, at last consented to marry him. 
Their nuptials were celebrated with the greatest 
solemnity, and all the gods attended, and made 
them each the most valuable presents. The god- 
dess of discord was the only one of the deities 
who was not present, and she punished this 
seeming neglect by throwing an apple into the 
midst of the assembly of the gods, with the 
inscription For the fairest. Vid. Discordia. 
From the marriage of Peleus and Thetis was bom 
AcMUes, whose education was early entrusted 
to the Centaur Chiron, and afterwards to Phoenix 
the son of Amyntor. Achilles went to the Trojan 
war, at the bead of his father’s troops, and Peleus 
gloried in having a son who was superior to all 
the Greeks in valour and intrepidity. The death 
of Achilles was the source of grief to Peleus ; and 
Thetis, to comfort her husband, promised him 
immortality, and ordered him to retire into the 
grottos of the island of Leuce, where he would 
see and converse with the spirit of Ms son. 
Peleus had a daughter called Polydora, by Anti- 
gone. Homer. II. 9, v. 482. — Eurip. in Androm. 
—Catul. de Nupt. Pel. & Thet. — Ovid. Heroid. 5. 
Fast. 2. Met. ii, fab. 7 & 8. — Af>ollod. 3, c. 12. 
— Paus. 2, c. 29. — Diod. 4. — Hygin. fab. 54. 
Peliades, the daughters of Pelias. Vid. Pelias. 
Pelias, tlae twin brother of Neleus, was son of 
Neptune, by Tyro the daughter of Salmoneus. 
His birth was concealed from the world by bis 
mother, who wished her father to be ignorant of 
her incontinence. He was exposed in the woods, 
but Ms life was preserved by shepherds, and he 
received the name of Pelias, from a spot of the 
colour of lead in his face. Some time after tMs 
adventure. Tyro married Cretheus, son of Aeolus 
king of lolchos, and became mother of three 
children, of whom Aeson was the eldest. Mean- 
time Pelias visited his mother, and was received 
in her family ; and, after the death of Cretheus, 
he unjustly seized the kingdom, which belonged 
to the children of Tyro by the deceased monarch. 
To strengthen himself in Ms usurpation, Pelias 
consulted the oracle, and when he w^as told to 
beware of one of the descendants of Aeolus, who 
should come to his court with one foot shod, and 
the other bare, he privately removed the son of 
Aeson, after he had publicly declared that he 
was dead. These precautions proved abortive. 
Jason the son of Aeson, who had been educated 
by Chiron, returned to lolchus, when arrived to 
years of maturity; and as he had lost one of 
his shoes in crossing the river Anaurus, or the 
Euenus, Pelias immediately perceived that this 
was the person whom he was advised so much to 
dread. His unpopularity prevented him from 
acting with violence against a stranger, whose 
uncommon dress and commanding aspect had 
raised admiration in his subjects. But his 
astonishment was excited when he saw Jason 
arrive at Ms palace, with his friends and his 
relations, and boldly demand the kingdom which 
he usurped. Pelias was conscious that his com- 
plaints were well founded, and therefore, to 
divert his attention, he told him that he would 
voluntarily resign the crown to him if he went to 
Colchis to avenge the death of Phryxus the son 
of Athamas, whom Aeetes had cruelly murdered. 
He further observed that the expedition would 
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be attended with the ^eatest glory, and that i celebrated spear of Achilles, which ncme bnt the 
notmag put the mfimuties of old age had pre- i hero could wield, had been cot down on this 
vented him himself from vindicating' the honour ! mountain, and was thence called Pehm. It was 
of lus coun^ and the i^uries of Ms family by a present from his preceptor Chiron, who. Hke 
punishing the assassin. This, so warmly recom- , the other Centaurs, had fixed his residence here 
mended, was_as_ warmly accepted by the young ; Ond, i, v. 155. 1. 13, v% igg,—3Ma c a’ 
hero, and his intended expedition w'as made , —Sirab, g.—Virg. G. i, v. 2S1. i. 3, v, 
known all over Greece. I id. Jason. During the ' in Here. & Med!^ 

absence of Jason on the ^gonautic expedition, ; Pelium, a town of Macedonia. Liv. c. 40. 
Pelias murdered Aeson and ail his fa mil y ; but, Pella, a celebrated town of Macedonia, on the 
according to the more received opinion of Ovid, i Ludias, not far from the Sinus Thennaicus, which 
Aeson was still living when the Argonauts re- | became the capital of the country after the ruin 
turned, and he was restored to the vigour of j of Edessa. Philip king of Macedonia was edu- 
youth by the magic of Medea. Tnis sudden j cated there, and Alexander the Great was bom 
change m the yigpiir and the constitution of there, whence he is often called Pellaeus mvmis. 
Aeson astonished all t]^ inbabitants of lolchos, j The tomb of the poet Euripides was in the neigh- 
daughter of Pelias, who had received i bourhood. The epithet PeUaeus is often applied 
the patronymic of expressed their desire j to Egypt or Alexandria, because the Ptolemies 

to see their fathers mfirmities vanish by the 1 kings of the country, were of Macedonian origin 
same pow^erful arts. Medea, who wished to I Mariial. 13, ep. E5.— Lucan. 5, v. 60 I 8 v 47s 
avenge the mjuries which her husband Jason had * & 607. 1 . 0, v, 1016 & 1073. 1 . 10, v —Mela 2 
received from Pelias, raised the desires of the j c. s.—Sirab. 7.— Liv. 42 c 41 ' ’ 

Pebades by cuttmg an old ram to pieces, and . Pellane, a town of Laconia, with a fountain 
boiling the^ flesh m a cauldron, and afterwards whose waters have a subterranean communica- 
turnmg it into a fine young lamb. After they tion with the waters of another fountain. Pam 
had seen this successful experiment, the Peliades 3, c. 21. — Strab. 8. 

cut their father’s body to pieces, after they had PellSne, a town of Achaia, in the Peloponnesus 
dra-wm aU the blood from his veins, on the assur- to the west of Sicyon, famous for its wool. It was 
ance that Medea would replenish them by her built by the giant Pallas, or, according to others 
mcantations. The limbs were immediately put by Pefien of Argos, son of Phorbas, and was the 
mto a caMdron of boiling water, but Medea country of Proteus the sea-god. Strap. S.—Paus. 
suffered the flesh to be totally consumed, and 7, c. 26. — Liv. 33, c. 14. 

refused to give the Peliades the promised assist- P616p5a, or P616pia, a daughter of Thyestes 
ance, and the bones of Pelias did not even receive the brother of Atreus. She had a son bv her 
a bunal. The Peliades were four in number: father, who had offered her violence in a wood, 
AJeeste, Pisidice, Pelopea, and Hippothoe, to without knowing that she was his own daughter, 
whom Hyginus adds Medusa. Their mother’s Some suppose that Thyestes purposely corn- 
name was Anaxibia, the daughter of Bias, or mitted the incest, as the oracle had informed him 
Philomache, the daughter of AmpMon. After that his wrongs should be avenged, and Ms 
tMs parricide, the Peliades fled to the court of brother destroyed, by a son who should be bom 
Admetus, where Acastus the son-m-law of Pelias to Mm and Ms daughter, TMs proved too 
pursued them, and took their protector prisoner, true. Pelopea afterwards married her uncle 
The Peliades died, and were buried in Arcadia. Atreus, who kindly received in his house Ms 
Hygin.fap. 12, 13, & 14. — Ovid. Met. 7, fab. 3 & wife’s illegitimate child, called Aegisthus, because 
4. Heroid. 12, v. 129. — Pam. 8, c. ii. — ApoUod. preserved by goats when exposed in the moun- 
I, c. 9.- — Senec. in Med. — Apollon. Arg. i. — tains. Aegisthus became Ms uncle’s murderer. 

Pindar. Pyih. 4. — Diod, 4. ^A Trojan cMef Vid. Aegisthus. Hygin. fab. 87, See. — Aelian. 

wounded by Ulysses during the Trojan war. He V. H. 1.2.— Ovid. Met. in Ib. v. 359. — Senec. in. 
survived the min of his country, and followed A gam. 


the fortune of Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 431.- 


PelopSa moenia, is applied to the cities of 


The ship Argo is c^ed Pelias arbor, built of the Greece, but more particularly to Mycenae and 

tr^s of mount Pelion. ^The spear of Achilles. Argos, where the descendants of Pelops reigned. 

Ffd. Pelion. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 193. 

Pelides, a patronymic of Achilles, and of Peldpeia, a festival observed by the people of 
Pyrrhus, as being descended from Peleus. Virg. Elis in honour of Pelops. It was' kept in imita- 


Aen. 2, V. 264. 


tion of Hercules, who sacrificed to Pelops in a 


Peligni, a people of Italy, who dwelt near the trench, as was usual when the infernal gods 
n ^ A ^ C* ■* « 1 .Ik. I a Xi. 2 ^ ... J1 


Sabines and Marsi, and had Corfinium and Sulmo 
for their chief towns. The most expert magicians 


were the objects of worship. 
Peldpia, a daughter of Niobe.- 


were among the Peligm*, accor^g to Horace, of Pelias. The mother of Cycnus. 


A daughter 


Liv. 8, c. 6 & 29. 1 . 9, c. 41. — Ovid, ex Pont, i, el. 
8, V. 42. — Strab. 5. — Horat. 3, od. 19, v. 8. 


Pelopidas, a celebrated general of Thebes, son 
of Hippoclus. He was descended of an illustrious 


Peligntis, a friend of the emperor Claudius, family, and was remarkable for Ms immense 
made governor of Cappadocia. Tacit, Ann. 12, possessions, wMch he bestowed with great liber- 


c. 49. , 

Pelinaeus, a mountain of Chios. 


ality on the poor and necessitous. Many were 
the objects of Ms generosity; but when Epa- 


Pelinnaeum, or Pelinna, a town of Macedonia, minondas had refused to accept his presents, 

Tj r ^ s. t J j :..,.. ..11 1*1. 


Strab. 14. — Liv. 36, c. 10 & 14. 


Pelopidas disregarded all his wealth, and pre- 


Pelion, or Pelios, a celebrated mountain of ferred before it the enjoyment of Ms friend’s 
Thessaly, whose top is covered with pine trees, conversation and of Ms poverty. From their 
In their wars against the gods, the giants, as the friendship and intercourse the Thebans derived 
poets mention, placed mount Ossa upon Pelion, the most considerable advantages. No sooner 
to scale the heavens with more facility. The bad the inter^t of Sparta prevailed al: Thebes, 
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and the friends of liberty and national independ- 
ence been banished from the city, than Pelopidas, 
who was in the number of the exiles, resolved to 
free his country from foreign slavery. His plan 
was bold and animated and his deliberations were 
slow. Meanwhile Epaminondas, wTho had been 
left by the tyrants at Thebes, as being in appear- 
ance a worthless and insignificant philosopher, 
animated the youths of the city, and at last 
Pelopidas, with eleven of his associates, entered 
Thebes, and disguising themselves as women, 
massacred the friends of the t^xanny, and freed 
the country from foreign masters. After this 
successful enterprise, Pelopidas was unanimously 
placed at the head of the government ; and so 
confident were the Thebans of his abilities as a 
general and a magistrate, that they successively 
re-elected him thirteen times to fill the honour- 
able office of governor of Boeotia. Epaminondas 
shared with him the sovereign power, and it 
was to their valour and prudence that the 
Thebans were indebted for a celebrated victory 
at the battle of Leuctra. In a war which Thebes 
carried on against Alexander tyrant of Pherae, 
Pelopidas was appointed commander; but his 
imprudence, in trusting himself unarmed into 
the enemy’s camp, nearly proved fatal to him. 
He was taken prisoner, but Epaminondas re- 
stored him to liberty. The perfidy of Alexander 
irritated him, and he was killed bravely fighting 
in a celebrated battle in which his troops ob- 
tained the victory, 364 B.C. He received an 
honourable burial. The Thebans showed their 
sense of his merit by their lamentations ; they 
sent a powerful army to revenge his death on 
the destruction of the tyrant of Pherae ; and 
his relations and his children were presented 
with immense donations by the cities of Thessaly. 
Pdopidas is admired for his valoim, as he never 
engaged an enemy without obtaining the advan- 
tage. The impoverished state of Thebes before 
his birth, and after his fall, plainly demonstrates 
the superiority of his genius and of his abilities ; 
and it has been justly observed, that with 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas the glory and the 
independence of the Thebans rose and set. 
Plut. & C. Nep. in Vita. — Xenopk. Hist. G . — 
Diod. 15. — Polyb. 

PelopoimesificTim bellum, a celebrated war 
which continued for 27 years between the Athe- 
nians and the inhabitants of Peloponnesus with 
their respective allies. It is the most famous 
and the most interesting of all the wars which 
happened between, the inhabitants of Greece; 
and for the minute and circumstantial descrip- 
tion which we have of the events and revolutions 
which mutual animosity produced, we are in- 
debted more particularly to the correct and 
authentic writings of Thucydides and of Xeno- 
phon. The circumstances which gave birth to 
this memorable war are these. The power of 
Athens, under the prudent and vigorous adminis- 
tration of Pericles, was already extended over 
Greece, and it had procured itself many admirers 
and more enemies, when the Corcyreans, who 
had been planted as a Corinthian colony, refused 
to pay their founders those marks of respect and 
reverence which among the Greeks every colony 
was obliged to pay to its mother city. The 
Corinthians wished to punish that infidelity ; and 
when the people of Epidamnus, a considerable 
town on the Adriatic, had been invaded by some 
of the barbarians of Illyricum, the people of 


Corinth gladly granted to the Epidamnians that 
assistance which had in vain been solicited from 
the Corcyreans, their founders and their patrons. 
The Corcyreans were ofiended at the interference 
of Corinth in the affairs of their colony ; they 
manned a fleet, and obtained a victory over the 
Corinthian vessels which had assisted the Epi- 
damnians. The subsequent conduct of the 
Corcyreans, and their insolence to some of the 
Eleans, who had furnished a few ships to the 
Corinthians, provoked the Peloponnesians, and 
the discontent became general. Ambassadors 
were sent by both parties to Athens to claim its 
protection, and to justify these violent proceed- 
ings. The greater part of the Athenians heard 
their various reasonings with moderation and 
with compassion ; but the enterprising ambition 
of Pericles prevailed, and when the Corcyreans 
had reminded the people of Athens, that in all 
the states of Peloponnesus they had to dread the 
most malevolent enemies, and the most insidious 
of rivals, they were listened to with attention, 
and were promised support. This step was no 
sooner taken, than the Corinthians appealed to 
the other Grecian states, and particularly to the 
Lacedaemonians. Their complaints were accom- 
panied by those of the people of Megara and 
of Aegina, who bitterly inveighed against the 
cruelty, injustice, and insolence of the Athenians. 
This had due weight with the Lacedaemonians, 
who had long beheld with concern and with 
jealousy the ambitious power of the Athenians, 
and they determined to support the cause of the 
Corinthians. However, before they proceeded 
to hostilities, an embassy was sent to Athens, 
to represent the danger of entering into a war 
with the most powerhil and flourishing of all the 
Grecian states. This alarmed the Athenians, but 
when Pericles had eloquently spoken of the re- 
sources and the actual strength of the republic, 
and of the weakness of the allies, the clamours 
of his enemies were silenced, and the answer 
which was returned to the Spartans was taken 
as a declaration of war. The Spartans were 
supported by all the republics of the Pelopon- 
nesus, except Argos and part of Achaia, besides 
the people of Megara, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, 
Leucas, Ambracia, and Anactorium. The 
Plataeans, the Lesbians, Carians, Chians, Mes- 
senians, Acamanians, Zaejmthians, Corcyreans, 
Dorians, and Thracians were the friends of the 
Athenians, with all the Cyclades, except Euboea, 
Samos, Melos, and Thera. The first blow had 
already been struck, May 7th, 431 B.C., by an 
attempt of the Boeotians to surprise Plataea ; 
and therefore Archidamus king of Sparta, who 
had in vain recommended moderation to the 
allies, entered Attica at the head of an army of 
60,000 men, and laid waste the country by fire 
and sword. Pericles, who was at the head of the 
government, did not attempt to oppose them in 
the field ; but a fleet of 150 ships set sail, with- 
out delay, to ravage the coasts of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Megara was also depopulated by an army 
of 20,000 men, and the campaign of the first 
year of the war was concluded in celebrating, 
with the most solemn pomp, the funerals of such 
as had nobly fallen in battle. The following 
year was remarkable for a pestilence which raged 
in Athens, and which destroyed many of the 
inhabitants. The public calamity was still 
heightened by the approach of the Peloponnesian 
army on the borders of Attica, and by the un- 
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successful expedition of tlse Athenians against , 
Epidaunis and in Thrace. The pestilence which ; 
had carried away so many of the Athenians i 
proved fatal to Pericles also, and he died about J 
two years and six months after the commence- ; 
ment of the Peloponnesian war. The following ! 
yearn did not give rise to decisive events ; but 
the revolt of Lesbos from the alliance of the i 
Athenians was productive of fresh troubles. , 
Mytilene the capital of the island was recovered, 5 
and the inhabitants treated with the greatest 
cruelty. The island of Corcyra l^came also the 
seat of new seditions, and those citizens who had 
been carried away prisoners by the Corinthians, 
and for political reasons treated with lenity, and 
taught to despise the alliance of Athens, had 
no sooner returned home, than they raised corn- 
motions and endeavoured to persuade their 
countrymen to join the Peloponnesian con- 
federates. This was strongly opposed ; but both 
parties obtained by turns the superiority, and 
massacred, with the greatest barbarity, all those 
who obstructed their views. Some time after 
Demosthenes the Athenian general invaded 
Aetolia, where his arms were attended with the 
greatest success. He also fortified Pylos in the 
Peloponnesus, and gained so many advantages 
over the confederates, that they sued for peace, 
which the insolence of Athens refused. The for- 
tune of the war soon after changed, and the 
Lacedaemonians, under the prudent conduct of 
Brasidas, made themselves masters of many 
valuable places in Thrace. But this victorioiK 
progfress was soon stopped by the death of their 
general, and that of Cleon the Athenian com- 
mander ; and the pacific disposition of Nicias, 
who was now at the head of Athens, made over- 
tures of peace and universal tranquillity. Plis- 
toanax the king of the Spartans wished them to 
be accepted ; but the intrigues of the Corinthians 
prevented the discontinuance of the war, and 
therefore hostilities began anew. But while war 
was earned on with varied success in different 
parts of Greece, the Athenians engaged in a new 
expedition : they yielded to the persuasive elo- 
quence of Gorgias of Leontium and the ambitious 
views of Alcibiades, and sent a fl^t of 20 ships 
to assist the Sicilian states against the tyran- 
nical power of Syracuse, 416 B.C, This was 
warmly opposed by Nicias ; but the eloquence 
of Alcibiades prevailed, and a powerful fl^t was 
sent against the capital of Sicily. These vigorous 
though impolitic measures of the Athenians were 
not viewed with indifference by the confederates. 
Syracuse, in her distress, implored the assistance 
of Corinth, and Gylippus was sent to direct her 
operations, and to defend her against the power 
of her enemies. The events of battles were 
dubious, and though the Athenian army was 
animated by the prudence and intrepmty of 
Nicias, and the more hasty courage of Demos- 
thenes, yet the good fortune of Syracuse pre- 
vailed: and after a campaign of two years of 
bloodshed, the fleets of Athens were tqtaUy 
ruined, and the few soldiers that survived the 
destructive siege made prisoners of war. ^ 
fat^ a blow threw the people of Attica mto 
consternation and despair, and while they sought 
for resources at home, they severely mlt them- 
selves deprived of support abroad, their alhes 
were alienated by the intrigues of the en^y, 
and rebelUon was fomented in their depentot 
states and colonies on the Asiatic coast. The 


threatened ruin, however, was in time averted, 
and Alcibiades, who had been treated with 
cruelty by Ms countrymen, and who had for 
some time resided in Sparta, and directed her 
military operations, now exerted himself to 
defeat 'the designs of the confederates, by in- 
ducing the Persians to espouse the cause of his 
coimtry. But in a short time after, the internal 
tranquiMty of Athens was disturbed, and Alci- 
biades, by wishing to abolish the democracy, 
called away the attention of his fellow-citizens 
from the prosecution of a war which bad already 
cost them so much blood. This, however, was 
but momentary ; the Athenians soon after ob- 
tained a naval victory, and the Peloponnesian 
fleet was defeated by Alcibiades. The Athenians 
beheld with rapture the success of their arms; 
but when their fleet, in the absence of .Alcibiades, 
had been defeated and destroyed near Andros 
by Lysander the Lacedaemonian admiral, they 
showed their discontent and mortification by 
eagerly listening to the accusations which were 
brought against their naval leader, to whom they 
had gratefully acknowledged themselves in- 
debted for their former victories. Alcibiades 
was disgraced in the public assembly, and ten 
commanded were appointed to succeed him in 
the management of the republic. This change 
of admirals, and the appointment of Cahicratidas 
to succeed Lysander, whose office had expired 
with the revolving year, produced new opera- 
tions. The Athenians fitted out a fleet, and the 
two nations decided their superiority near Argi- 
nusae in a naval battle. Callicratidas was killed, 
and the Lacedaemonians conquered, but the 
rejoicings wMch the intelligence of this victory 
occasioned were soon stopped, when it was known 
that the -wrecks of some of the disabled ships of 
the Athenians, and the bodies of the slain, had 
not been saved from the sea. The admirals were 
accused in the tumultuous assembly, and immedi- 
ately condemned. Their successors in office were 
not so prudent, but they were more unfortunate 
in their operations. Lysander was again placed 
at the head of the Peloponnesian forces, instead 
of Eteonicus, who had succeeded to the command 
at the death of Callicratidas. The age and the 
experience of this general seemed to promise 
something decisive, and indeed an opportunity 
was not long wanting for the display of his mili- 
tary character. The superiority of the Athenians 
over that of the Peloponnesians rendered the 
former insolent, proud, and negligent, and when 
they had imprudently forsaken their ships to 
indulge their indolence, or pursue their amuse- 
ments on the sea-shore at Aegospotami, Lysander 
attacked their fleet, and Ms -victory was com- 
plete. Of 180 sail, only 9 escaped, 8 of which 
fled, under the command of Conon, to the island 
of Cyprus, and the other carried to Athens the 
melancholy news of the defeat. ~ The Athenian 
prisoners were all massacred ; and when the 
Peloponnesian conquerors had extended ^ their 
dominion over the states and communities of 
Europe and Asia, wMch formerly acknowledged 
the power of Athens, they returned home to finish 
the war by the reduction of the capital of Attica, 
The siege was carried on with vigour, and sup- 
ported -with firmness, and the first Athenian who 
mentioned capitulation to Ms countrymen was 
instantly sacrificed to the fury and the indigna- 
tion of the populace, and all the citizens unanim- 
ously declared that the same moment would 
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termmate their independence and their lives. 
This animated language, howex'er, was not long 
contimied ; the spirit of faction was not yet 
extingtiished at Athens ; and it prox*ed, perhaps, 
more destructive to the public liberty than the 
operations and assaults of the Peloponnesian 
b^iegers. During four months, negotiations 
were carried on with the Spartans by the oli- 
garchic faction of the Athenians, and at last it 
was agreed that, to establish the peace, the 
fortifications of the Athenian harbours must be 
demolished, together with the long walls which 
joined them to the city ; all their ships, except 
12, were to be surrendered to the enemy ; they 
were to resign every pretension to their ancient 
dominions abroad ; to recall from banishment 
all the members of the oligarchy ; to follow the 
Spartans in war, and, in the time of peace, to 
frame their constitution according to the will 
and the prescriptions of their Peloponnesian 
conquerors. The terms were accepted, and the 
enemy entered the harbour, and took possession 
of the city, that very day on which the Athe- 
nians had been accustomed to celebrate the 
anniversary of the immortal victory which their 
ancestors had obtained over the Persians, about 
76 years beforCj near the island of Salamis. The 
walls and fortifications were instantly levelled 
with the ground, and the conquerors observed 
that, in the demolition of Athens, succeeding ages 
would fix the era of Grecian freedom. The day 
was concluded with a festival, and the recitation 
of one of the tragedies of Euripides, in which the 
misfortunes of the daughter of Agamemnon, who 
was reduced to misery, and banished from her 
father’s kingdom, excited a kindred sympathy in 
the bosom of the audience, who melted into tears 
at the recollection that one moment had likewise 
reduced to misery and servitude the capital of 
Attica, which was once called the common 
patroness of Greece, and the scourge of Persia. 
This memorable event happened 404 B.C., and 
thirty tyrants were appointed by Lysander to 
govern the city. Xenoph, Grace. Hist. — Plut. in 
Lys. Per. Alcib. Nic. & Ages. — Died, ii, &c. — 
A ristophan. — Thucyd. — Plato . — A risiot. — Lycias. 
— Isocraies. — C. Nep. in Lys. Alcib.. &c. — Cic. in 
Off. I, 24. 

PeloponnSsus, a celebrated peninsula which 
comprehends the most southern parts of Greece. 
It received its name firom Pelops, who settled 
there, as the name indicates. It had been called 
before Argia, Ptlasgia, and ArgoliSj and in its 
form it has been observed by the modems 
highly to resemble the leaf of the plane tree. 
Its present name is Morea. The ancient Pelopon- 
nesus was divided into six different provinces: 
Messenia, Laconia, Elis, Arcadia, Achaia propria, 
and Argolis, to which some add Sicyon. These 
provinces all bordered on the sea-shore, except 
Arcadia. The Peloponnesus was conquered, 
some time after the Trojan war, by the Herac- 
lidae or descendants of Hercules, who had been 
forcibly expelled from it. The inhabitants of 
this peninsula rendered themselves illustrious, 
like the rest of the Greeks, by their genius, their 
fondness for the fine arts, the cultivation of 
learmng, and the profession of arms, but in 
nothing more than by a celebrated war, which 
they carried on against Athens and her allies for 
27 years, and which from them received the 
name of the Peloponnesian war. Vid. Pelopon- 
nesiacum bellum. The Peloponnesus scarce ex- 


tended 200 miles in length, and 140 in breadth, 
and about 563 miles in circumference. It was 
separated from Greece by the narrow isthmus of 
Corinth, which, as being only five miles broad, 
Demetrius, Caesar, Nero, and some others, 
attempted in vain to cut, to make a communica- 
tion between the bay of Corinth and the Saro- 
nicus sinus. Strab. 8. — Thucyd. — Diod. 12, &c. — 
Pans. 3, c. 21. 1. 8, c. i. — Mela^ 2, c. 3. — Plin. 4, 
c. 6. — Herodot. 8, c. 40. 

Pelops, a celebrated prince, son of Tantalus 
king of Phrygia. His mother’s name was Eury- 
anassa, or, according to others, Euprytone, or 
Euiy^temista, or Dione. He was murdered by 
his father, who wished to try the divinity of the 
gods who had visited Phrygia by placing on 
their table the limbs of his son. The gods per- 
ceived his perfidious cruelty, and they refused 
to touch the meat, except Ceres, whom the recent 
loss of her daughter had rendered melancholy 
and inattentive. She ate one of the shoulders 
of Pelops, and therefore, when Jupiter had com- 
passion on his fate, and restored him to life, he 
gave him a shoulder of ivo^ instead of that which 
Ceres had devoured- This shoulder had an un- 
common power, and it could heal by its very 
touch every complaint, and remove every dis- 
order. Some time after, ^ the kingdom of Tantalus 
was invaded by Tros king of Troy, on pretence 
that he had carried away his son Ganjrmedes. 
This rape had been commited by Jupiter him- 
self ; the war, nevertheless, was carried on, and 
Tantalus, defeated and rumed, was obliged to flee 
with his son, Pelops, and to seek a shelter in 
Greece. This tradition is confuted by some, who 
maintain that Tantalus did not flee into Greece, as 
he had been some time before confined by Jupiter 
in the infernal regions for his impiety, and there- 
fore Pelops was the only one whom the e nmi ty 
of Tros persecuted. Pelops came to Pisa, where 
he became one of the suitors of Hippodamia the 
daughter of king Oenomaus, and he entered the 
lists against the father, who promised his daugh- 
ter only to him who could outrun him in a chariot 
race. Pelops was not terrified at the fate of the 
thirteen lovers, who before him had entered the 
course against Oenomaus, and had, according to 
the conditions proposed, been put to death when 
conquered. He previously bribed Myrtilus the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, and therefore he easily 
obtained the victory. Vid. Oenomaus. He 
married Hippodamia, and threw headlong into 
the sea Myrtilus, when he claimed the reward of 
his perfidy. According to some authors, Pelops 
had received some winged horses from Neptune, 
with which he was enabled to outrun Oenomaus. 
When he had established himself on the throne of 
Pisa, Hippodamia’s possession, he extended his 
conquests over the neighbouring countries, and 
from him the peninsula, of which he was one of 
the monarchs, received the name of Peloponnesus. 
Pelops, after death, received divine honours, and 
he was as much revered above all the other heroes 
of Greece, as Jupiter was above the rest of the 
gods. He had a temple at Olympia, near that of 
Jupiter, where Hercules consecrated to him a 
small portion of land, and offered to him a sacri- 
fice. The place where this sacrifice had been 
offered was religiously observed, and the magis- 
trates of the country yearly, on coming upon 
office, made there ah offering of a black ram. 
During the sacrifice, the soothsayer was not 
allowed, as at other times, to have a share of 
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the victim, but he alone who furnished the wood 
was _ permitted to take the neck. The wood for 
sacrifices, as may be observed, was always fur* 
nished by some of the priests to all such as offered 
victims, and they receiv'ed a price eqmv’alent to 
what they gave. The white poplar was generally 
used in the sacrifices made to Jupiter and to 
Pelops. The children of Pelops by Hippodamia 
were Pitheus, Troezen, Atreus, iThyestes, &c., 
besides some by concubines. The time of his 
death is unknown, though it is universally 
agreed that he for some time survived Hippo- 
damia. Some suppose that the Palladium of the 
Trojans was made with the bones of Pelops. 
Hhs descendants were called Pelopidae. Pindar, 
who, in Ms first Olympic, speaks of Pelops, con- 
futes the tradition of Ms ivory shoulder, and 
says that Neptune took him up to heaven to 
become the cup-bearer to the gods, from which 
he was expelled, when the impiety of Tantalus 
wished to make mankind partake of the nectar 
and the entertainments of the gods. Some sup- 
pose that Pelops first instituted the Olympic 
games in honour of Jupiter, and to commemorate 
the victory which he had obtained over Oeno- 
maus. Paus. 5, c. i, &c. — Apollod. 2, c, 5. — 
Eurip. in Iphig. — Diod. 3. — Strab. 8. — Mela, 1, 
c. 18. — Pindar. 01 . 1. — Virg. G. 3, v. 7.— Ovid. 
Met. 6, V. 404, &c. — Hygin. fab. 9, 82, & 83. 

Pelor, one of the men who sprang from the 
teeth of the dragon killed by Cadmus. Pat^s. 9, 
c. 5. 

Peloria, a festival observed by the Thessalians, 
in commemoration of the news which they re- 
ceived by one Pelorius, that the mountains of 
Tempe had been separated by an earthquake, 
and that the waters of the lake which lay there 
stagnant, had found a passage into the Alpheus, 
and left behind a vast, pleasant, and most 
deUghtful plain, &c. Athen. 3. 

PelSrus (or -is, -dis, or -ias, -iados), now Cape 
Faro, one of the three great promontories of Sicily, 
on whose top is erected a tower to direct the sailor 
on his voyage. It lies near the coast of Italy, 
and received its name from Pelorus, the pilot of 
the sMp which carried away Hannibal from 
Italy. This celebrated general, as it is reported, 
was" carried by the tides into the straits of 
Charybdis, and as be was ignorant of the coast, 
he asked the pilot of his ship the name of the 
promontory which appeared at a distance. The 
pilot told him it was one of the capes of Sicily, 
but Hannibal gave no credit to Ms information, 
and murdered him on the spot, on the appre- 
hension that he would betray Mm into the hands 
of the Romans. He was, however, soon con- 
vinced of Ms error, and found that the pilot had 
spoken with great fidelity ; and therefore, to pay 
honour to his memory, and to atone for Ms 
cruelty, he gave him a magnificent funeral, and 
ordered that the promontory should bear Ms 
name, and from that time it was called Pelorus. 
Some suppose that this account is false, and they 
observe that it bore that name before the age of 
Hannibal. Val. Max. 9, c. 8. — Mela^ 2, c. 7 , — 
Sirah. 5. — Virg, Aen. 3, v. 411 & 687. Ovid. 
Met. 5, V. 350. 1 . 13, V. 727. 1 . 15, V. 706. 

Peltae, a town of Phrygia. 

Pelusium, now TineJi, a town of Egypt, situate 
at the entrance of one of the mouths of the Nile, 
called from it the Pelusian. It is about 20 stadia 
from the sea, and it has received the name of 
Pelusium from the lakes and marshes which are 


1 in its neighbourhood. It was the key of Egypt 
' on the side of Phoenicia, as it was impossible to 
enter the Egjq^tian territories without passing 
' by Pelusium, and therefore on that account it 
^ was always well fortified and garrisoned, as it 
! was of such importance for the security of the 
, country- It produced lentils, and was celebrated 
for the linen stuffs made there. It is now in 
' ruins. Mela, 2, c. 9. — Colum. 5, c. 10. — SU. It. 3, 

1 V. 25, — Lucan. 8, v. 466. 1. 9, v. 83. 1. 10, v. 53. — 
Liv. 44, c. 19. 1 . 45, c. II. — Strab. 17. — Virg. G. i, 

I V. 228- 

: Pfin&tes, certain inferior deities among the 
I Romans, who presided over houses and the 
domestic affairs of families. They were called 
Pennies, because they were generally placed in 
the innennost and most secret parts of the house. 
The place where they stood was afterwards 
called penetralia, and they themselves received 
the name of Penetrales. It was in the option of 
every master of a family to choose Ms Penates, 
and therefore Jupiter, and some of the superior 
gods, are often invoked as patrons of domestic 
affairs. According to some, the Penates were 
divided into four classes : the first comprehended 
all the celestial gods, the second the sea-gods, 
the third the gods of hell, and the last all such 
heroes as had received divine honours after death. 
The Penates were originally the spirits of the 
dead, but when superstition had taught mankind 
to pay uncommon reverence to the statues and 
images of their deceased friencis, their attention 
was soon exchanged for regular worsMp, and 
they were admitted by their votaries to share 
immortality and power over the world with a 
Jupiter or a Minerva. The statues of the Penates 
were generally made with wax, ivory, silver, or 
earth, according to the affluence of the wor- 
sMpper, and the only offerings they received 
were wine, incense, fruits, and sometimes the 
sacrifice of lambs, sheep, goats, &c. In the early 
ages of Rome, human sacrifices were offered to 
them; but Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins, 
abolished tMs unnatural custom. Wlien offer- 
ings were made to them, their statues were 
crowned with garlands, poppies, or garlic, and 
besides the monthly day that was set apart for 
their worsMp, their festivals were celebrated 
during the Saturnalia. Some have confounded 
the Lares and the Penates, but they were 
different. Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 27. Ver, 2 . — 
Dionys. i. 

Pendaliiim, a promontory of Cyprus. 

Peneia, or Peneis, an epithet applied to 
Daphne, as daughter of Peneus. Ovid. Met. 1, 
V. 452- 

Penelius, one of the Greeks killed in the 

Trojan war. Homer. 11 . 2, v. 494. A son of 

Hippalmus among the Argonauts. 

P€n6I6pe, a celebrated princess of Greece, 
daughter of Icarius, and wife of Ulysses king of 
Ithaca. Her marriage with Ulysses was cele- 
brated about the same time that Menelaus mar- 
ried Helen, and she retired with her husband to 
Ithaca, against the inclination of her father, who 
wished to detain her at Sparta, her native 
country. She soon after became mother of 
Telemachus, and was obliged to part with great 
reluctance firom her husband, whom the Greeks 
obliged to go to the Trojan war. Vid. Palamedes. 
The continuation of hostilities for ten years made 
her sad and melancholy ; but when Ulysses did 
not return like the other princes of Greece at 
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tae coaclusioa of the war, her fears and her 
anxiety were increased. As she received no intel- 
ligence of his situation, she was soon beset by a 
number of importuning suitors, who TOshed her 
to believe that her husband was shipwrecked, 
and that therefore she ought no longer to exp^t 
his return, but forget his loss, and fix her choice 
and affections on one of her numerous admirers. 
She received their addresses with coldness and 
disdain ; but as she was destitute of xwwer, and 
a prisoner, as it were, in their hands, she yet 
Mattered them with hopes and promises, and 
declared that she would make choice of one of 
them, as soon as she had finished a piece of 
tapestry, on which she was employed. The work 
was done in a dilatory manner, and she baffled 
their eager expectations by undoing in the night 
what she had done in the daytime. This arti6ce 
of Penelope has given rise to the proverb of 
Penelope*s web, which is applied to whatever 
labour can never be ended. The return of 
Ulysses, after an absence of twenty years, how- 
ever, delivered her from her fears and from her 
dangerous suitors. Penelope is described by 
Homer as a model of female virtue and chastity, 
but some later writers dispute her claims to 
modesty and continence, and they represent her 
as the most debauched and voluptuous of her 
sex. According to their opinions, therefore, she 
.liberally gratified the desires of her suitors, in the 
absence of her husband, and bad a son whom 
she called Pan, as if to show that he was the 
offspring of all her admirers. Some, however, 
suppose that Pan was son of Penelope by Mer- 
cury, and that he was bom before his mother’s 
marriage with Ulysses. The god, as it is said, 
deceived Penelope, xmder the form of v beautiful 
goat, as she was tending her father’s flocks on 
one of the mountains of Arcadia. After the 
return of Ulysses, Penelope had a daughter, who 
was called Ptoliporthe ; but if we believe the 
traditions that were long preserved at Mantinea, 
Ulysses repudiated his wife for her incontinence 
during his absence, and Penelope fled to Sparta, 
and afterwards to Mantinea, where she died and 
was buried. After the death of Ulysses, accord- 
ing to Hyginus, she married Telegonus, her hus- 
band's son by Circe, by order of the goddess 
Minerva. Some say that her original name was 
Amea, or Amirace, and that she was called 
Penelope because some birds of that name, our 
wild ducks, had saved her from the waves of the 
sea when her father had exposed her. Icarius 
had attempted to destroy her, because the 
oracles had told him that his daughter by 
Periboea would be the most dissolute of her sex, 
and a disgrace to his family. Apollod. 3, c. 10. 
— Paus. 3, c. 12. — Homer. II. & Od. — Ovid. 
Heroid. i, Mei. — Arisiot. Hist. Anim. 8. — Hygin. 
fab. 127. — Aristoph. in Avib. — Plin. 37. 

P€neus, a river of Thessaly, rising on mount 
Pindus, and falling into the Thermean gulf, after 
a wandering course between mount Ossa and 
Olympus, through the plains of Tempe. It re- 
ceived its name from Peneus, a son of Oceanus 
and Tethys. The Peneus of old time inundated 
the plains of Thessaly, till an earthquake separ- 
ated the mountains Ossa and Ol3mipus, and 
formed the beautiful vale of Tempe, where the 
waters formerly stagnated. Daphne the daugh- 
ter of the Peneus, according to the fables of the 
mythologists, was changed into a laurel on the 
banks of this river. This tradition arises from 


the quantity of laurels which grow near the 
Peneus. Ovid. Md. i, v. 452, &c- — Sirab. 9. — 

Mela, 2, c. 3. — Vtrg. G. 4, v. 317. — Dtt^. 4. 

Also a small river of Elis in Peloponnesus, better 
known under the name of Araxes. Paus. 6, 
c. 24. — Sir ah. 8 & ii. 

Penidas, one of Alexander’s friends, who went 
i to examine Scythia under pretence of an embassy. 

[ Curt. 6, c. 6. 

Penlnae alpes, a certain part of the Alps. 
Liv. 21, c. 38. 

Pentapdlis, a town of India. A part of 

Africa near Cyrene. It received this name on 
account of the five cities which it contained : 
Cyrene, Arsinoe, Berenice, Ptolemais or Barce, 

and ApoUonia. Plin. 5, c. 5. Also part of 

Palestine, containing the five cities of Gaza, 
Gath, Ascalon, Azotus, and Ekron. 

Pentelicus, a mountain of Attica, where were 
found quarries of a beautiful marble. Sirab. 9. 
— Paus. I, c. 32. 

Penthesilea, a queen of the Amazons, daugh- 
ter of Mars by Otrera, or Orithya. She came to 
assist Priam in the last years of the Trojan war, 
and fought against AchiUes, by whom she was 
slain. The hero was so struck with the beauty 
of Penthesilea, when he stripped her of her arms, 
that he even shed tears for having too violently 
sacrificed her to his fury. Thersites laughed at 
the partiality of the hero, for which ridicule he 
was instantly killed. Lycophron says that 
Achilles slew Thersites because he had put out 
the eyes of Penthesilea when she was yet alive. 
The scholiast of Lycophron differs from that 
opinion, and declares, that it was commonly 
believed that Achilles offered violence to the 
body of Penthesilea when she was dead, and that 
Thersites was killed because he had reproached 
the hero for this infamous action, in the presence 
of all the Greeks. The death of Thersites so 
offended Diomedes that he dragged the body of 
Penthesilea out of the camp, and threw it into 
the Scamander. It is generally supposed that 
Achilles was enamoured of the Amazon before 
he fought with her, and that she had by him a 
son called Cayster. Dictys Crd. 3 & 4. — Paus. 
10, c. 31. — Q. Calah. i. — Virg. Aen. 1, v. 495. 
1. II, V. 662. — Dares Phryg. — Lycophr. in Cass. 
995, &c. — Hygin. fab. 112. 

Pentheus, son of Echion and Agav«, was king 
of Thebes in Boeotia. His refusal to acknow- 
ledge the divinity of Bacchus was attended with 
the most fatal consequences. He forbade his 
subjects to pay adoration to this new god ; and 
when the Theban women had gone out of the 
city to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, Pentheus, 
apprised of the debauchery which attended the 
solemnity, ordered the god himself, who con- 
ducted the religious multitude, to be seized. His 
orders were obeyed with reluctance, but when 
the doors of the prison in which Bacchus had 
been confined opened of their own accord, 
Pentheus became more irritated, and commanded 
his soldiers to destroy the whole band of the 
bacchanals. This, however, was not executed, 
for Bacchus inspired the monarch with the ardent 
desire of seeing the celebration of the orgies. 
Accordingly, he hid himself in a wood on mount 
Cithaeron, from whence he could see all the 
ceremonies unperceived. But here his curiosity 
soon proved fatal ; he was descried by the 
bacchanals, and they all rushed upon him. His 
mother was the first who attacked him, and her 
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example was instantly followed by ber two , 
sisters, Ino and Autonoe, and bis body was tom 
to pieces. Euripides intrcduces Bacchus among 
his priestesses, when Pentheus was put to death ; 
but Ovid, who relates the whole in the same ^ 
manner, differs from, the Greek poet only in 
saying, that not Bacchus himself, but one of his 
priests, was present. This discrepancy may be 
explained by the fact that the name* Bacchus 
was used both for the god himself and for the 
priest who represented him on earth. The tree 
on which the bacchanals found Pentheus was 
cut down by the Corinthians, by order of the 
oracle, and with it two statues of the god of 
wine were made, and placed in their forum. 
Hygin, fab. 184. Theocrii. 26. — Ovid. Met. 3, 
fah. 7, 8, & 9. — Virg, Aen. 4, v. 469. — Paus. 2, 
c. 5. — ApoUod. 3, c. 5. — Euripid-. in Bacch. — 
Senec. Phoenis. & Hipp. 

PenthHus, a son of Orestes by Erigone the 
daughter of Aegisthus, who reigned conjointly 
with his brother Tisamenus at Argos. He was 
driven some time after from his throne by the 
Heraclidae, and he retired to Achaia, and thence 
to Lesbos, where he planted a colony. Paus. 
5, c. 4. — Sirab. 13. — Patera, i, c. i. 

Penthylus, a prince of Paphos, who assisted 
Xerxes with twelve ships. He was seized by the 
Greeks, to whom he communicated many im- 
portant things concerning the situation of the 
Persians, &c. Herodot. 7, c. 195. 

PepirSthos, a small island of the Aegean sea, 
off the coast of Macedonia, about twenty miles in 
circumference. It abounded in olives, and its 
wines have always been reckoned excellent. 
They were not, however, palatable before they 
were seven years old. Pltn. 4, c. 12. — Ovid. Met. 
7, V. 470. — Liv. 28, c. 5. 1. c. 58. 

Pephnos, a town of Laconia. Pans. 3, c. 26. 
Pephrgdo, a sea nymph, daughter of Phorcys 
and Ceto. She was bom with white hair, and 
thence sumamed Graia. She had a sister called 
Enyo. Hesiod. Theog. 270. — ApoUod. 

Peraea, or Beraea, a country of Judaea, near 
Egypt. PHn. 5, c. 14. A part of Caria, oppo- 
site to Rhodes. Liv. ' 2 ^, c. 33. A colony of 

the Mytileneans in Aeolia. Liv. 37, c. 2i._ 
Peraslppus, an ambassador sent to Darius by 
the Lacedaemonians. Curt. 3, c. 13. 

FercSpe, or Percote, a city which assisted 
Priam during the Trojan war. Vid. Percote. 
Percosius, a man acquainted with futurity. 
He attempted in vain to dissuade his two sons 
from going to the Trojan war by telling them 
that they should -Derish there. 

Percote, a town on the Hellespont, between 
Abydos and Lampsacus, near the sea-shore. 
Ai?taxerxes gave it to Themistocles, to maintain 
his wardrobe. It is sometimes called Percope. 
Herodot. i, c. 117.— Homer. 

Perdiccas, the fourth king of Macedoma, 
729 B.C., was descended from Temenus, He 
increased his dominions by conquest, and in the 
latter part of his life he showed his son Argeus 
where he wished to be buried, and told him, 
that as long as the bones of his descendants and 
successors on the throne of Macedoma were laid 
in the same grave, so long would the crown 
remain in their family. These injunctions were 
observed till the time of Alexander, who was 
buried out of Macedonia. Herodot. 7 & 8. — 

Justin. 7, c. 2. Another, king of Macedonia, 

son of Alexander. He reigned during the Pelo- 


ponnesian war, and assisted the Lacedaemonians 
against Athens. He behaved with great courage 
on the throne, and died 413 B.C., after a long 
reign of glory and independence, during which he 
had subdued some of Ms barbarian neighbours. 
^Another, king of Macedoma, who was sup- 
ported on his throne by Iphicrates the Athenian 
against the intrusions of Pausanias. He was 
killed in a war against the Illyrians, 360 B.C. 
Justin. 7, &c. One of the friends and favour- 

ites of Alexander the Great. At the king’s 
death he wished to make himself absolute ; and 
the ring which he had received from the hand of 
the dying Alexander seemed in some measure 
to favour Ms pretensions. The better to support 
his claims to the throne, he married Cleopatra 
the sister of Alexander, and strengthened him- 
self by making a league with Eumenes. His 
ambitious views were easily discovered by Anti- 
gonus and the rest of the generals of Alexander, 
who all wished, like Perdiccas, to succeed to the 
kingdom and honours of the deceased monarch. 
Antipater, Craterus, and Ptolemy leagued with 
Antigonus against him, and after much blood- 
shed on both sides, Perdiccas was totally ruined, 
and at last assassinated in his tent in Egypt, by 
Ms own ofhcers, about 321 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Perdiccas had not the prudence and 
the address wMch were necessary to conciliate 
the esteem and gain the attachment of Ms 
fellow-soldiers, and tMs impropriety of his con- 
duct alienated the heart of Ms friends, and at 
last proved his destruction. Plui. in Alex . — 
Diod. 17 & 1 8 . — Curt. 10. — C. Nep. Eum . — 
Aelian. V. H. 12. 

Perdix, a young Athenian, son of the sister of 
Daedalus. He invented the saw, and seemed to 
promise to become a greater artist than had 
ever been known. His uncle was jealous of his 
rising fame, and he threw him down from the 
top of a tower and put Mm to death. Perdix 
was changed into a bird, the partridge, which 
bears his name. Hygin. fab. 39 & 274. — ApoUod. 
4, c. 15. — Ovid. Met. 8, v. 220, &c. 

Perenna. Vid. Anna. 

Perennis, a favourite of the emperor Corn- 
modus. He is described by some as a virtuous 
and impartial magistrate, while others paint Mm 
as a cruel, violent, and oppressive tyrant, who 
committed the greatest barbarities to enrich 
himself. He was put to death for aspiring to the 
empire. Herodian. 

Pereus, a son of Elatus and Laodice, grandson 
of Areas. He left only one daughter, called 
Neaera, who was mother of Auge, and of Cepheus 
and Lycurgus. ApoUod. 3. — Paus. 8, c. 4. 
Perga, a town of Pamphylia. Vid. Perge. 
Liv. 38, c. 57- 

Pergamus (plur. Pergama), the citadel of the 
city of Troy. The word is often used for Troy. 
It was situated in the most elevated part of the 
town, on the shores of the river Scamander. 
Xerxes mounted to the top of tMs citadel when 
he reviewed his troops as he marched to invade 
Greece. Herodot. 7, c. ^^.—Virg.Aen. i, v. 466, &c. 
Pergamus, or Pergamum, now Pergamo, a 
town of Mysia, on the banks of the Caycus. It 
was the capital of a celebrated empire called the 
kingdom of Pergamus, which was founded by 
Philaeterus, a eunuch, whom Lysimachus, after 
the battle of Ipsus, had entrusted with the treas- 
ures which he had obtained in the war. PMlae- 
terus made himself master of the treasures and 
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of Pergamiis, in wMdi they were deposited, 
283 B.C., and laid the foundation of an empire, 
over which he himself presided for tw’enty ye^. 
His successors began to reign in the following 
order : His nephew Eumenes ascended the throne 
263 B.C. ; Attains, 241 ; Eumenes II., 197 ; 
Attains PMladelphus, 159 ; Attains Philopator, 
138, who, 133 B.C., left the Roman people heirs 
to his kingdom, as he had no children. The 
right of the Romans, however, was disputed by 
a usurper, who claimed the empire as his own, 
and Aquilius the Roman general was obliged to 
conquer the difierent cities one by one, and to 
gain their submission, by poisoning the waters 
which were conveyed to their houses till the 
whole was reduced into the form of a dependent 
province. The capital of the kingdom of Per- 
gamus was famous for a library of 200,000 
volumes, which had been collected by the dif- 
ferent monarchs who had reigned there. This 
noble collection was afterwards transported to 
Egypt by Cleopatra, with the permission of 
Antony, and it adorned and enriched the Alex- 
andrian library, till it was most fatally destroyed 
by the Saracens, A.D. 642. Parchment was first 
invented and made use of at Pergamus, to 
transcribe books, as Ptolemy king of Egypt had 
forbidden the exportation of papyrus from his 
kingdom, in order to prevent Eumenes firom 
making a library as valuable and as choice as 
that of Alexandria. From this circumstance 
parchment has been called charia pergamena. 
Galenus the physician and Apollodonis the 
mythologist were bom there. Aesculapius was 
the chief deity of the country. Plin. 5 & 15, — 
Isid. 6, c. II. — Sirah. 13. — Liv. 29, c. ii. 1. 31, 

c- 46. — Plin. 10, c. 21. 1. 13, c. II. ^A son of 

Neoptolemus and Andromache, who, as some 
suppose, founded Pergamus in Asia. Parts. 1, 
c. II. 

Perge, a town of Pamphylia, where Diana had 
a magnificent temple, whence her surname of 
Pergaea. Apollonius the geometrician was bom 
there, Mela, i, c. 14. — Strab. 14. 

Fergus, a lake of Sicily near Enna, where 
Proserpine was carried away by Pluto. Ovid. 
Met. 5, V. 386. 

Periander, a tyrant of Corinth, son of Cyp- 
selus. The first years of his government were 
mild and popular, but he soon leamt to become 
oppressive, when he had consulted the tyrant of 
Sicily about the surest way of reigning. He 
received no other answer but whatever explana- 
tion he wished to place on the Sicib'an tyrant’s 
having, in the presence of his messenger, plucked, 
in a field, all the ears of com which seemed to 
tower above the rest. Periander understood the 
meaning of this answer. He immediately sur- 
rounded himself with a numerous guard, and 
put to death the richest and most powerful 
citizens of Corinth. He was not only cruel to 
his subjects, but his family also were objects of 
his vengeance. He committed incest with his 
mother, and put to death his wife Melissa, upon 
false accusation. He also banished his son Lyco- 
phron to the island of Corcyra, because the 
youth pitied and wept at the miserable end of 
his mother, and detested the barbarities of his 
father. Periander died about 585 years before 
the Christian era, in his 80th year, and by the 
meanness of his flatterers, he was reckoned one 
of the seven wise men of Greece. Though he was 
tyrannical, yet he patronized the fine arts ; he 


was fond of peace, and he showed himself the 
friend and the protector of genius and of learn- 
ing. He used to say that a man ought solemnly 
to keep his word, but not to hesitate to break it 
if ever it clashed with his interest. He said also, 
that not only crime ought to be punished, but 
also every wicked and corrupt thought. Biog. in 

Vitd. — Aristot. 5. Polit. — Paus. 2. A tyrant 

of Ambracia, whom some rank with the seven 
wise men of Greece, and not the tyrant of 
Corinth. A man distinguished as a physi- 

cian, but contemptible as a poet. Pint. — Lucan. 
Periarchus, a naval commander of Sparta, 
conquered by Conon. Diod. 

Periboea, the second wife of Oeneus king of 
Calydon, was daughter of Hipponous. She 
became mother of Tydeus. Some suppose that 
Oeneus debauched her, and afterwards married 

her. Hygin. fab. 69. A daughter of Alca- 

thous, sold by her father on suspicion that she 
was courted by Telamon, son of Aeacus king of 
Aegina. She was carried to Cyprus, where 
Telamon the founder of Salamis married her, 
and she became mother of Ajax. She also mar- 
ried Theseus, according to some. She is also 
called Eriboea. Paus. i, c. 17 & 42. — Hygin. 

97. ^The wife of Polybus king of Corinth, who 

educated Oedipus as her owm child, ^A daugh- 

ter of Eurymedon, who became mother of 

Nausithous by Neptune. ^The mother of 

Penelope, according to some authors. 
Peribomius, a noted debauchee. Juv. 2, v. 
16. 

Pericles, an Athenian of a noble family, son of 
Xanthippus and Agariste. He was naturally 
endowed with great powers, which he improved 
by attending the lectures of Damon, of Zeno, 
and of Anaxagoras. Under these celebrated 
masters he acquired a love of knowledge for its 
own sake, and the ability to concentrate all his 
powers on one object. When he took a share in 
the administration of public affairs, he rendered 
himself popular by opposing Cimon, who was 
the favourite of the nobihty ; and to remove 
every obstacle which stood in the way of his 
ambition, he lessened the dignity and the power 
of the court of the Areopagus, which the people 
had been taught for ages to respect and to 
venerate. He also attacked Cimon, and caused 
him to be banished by ostracism. Thucydides 
also, who had succeeded Cimon on his banish- 
ment, shared the same fate, and Pericles re- 
mained for 15 years the minister, and, as it 
may be said, the absolute sovereign of a republic 
which always showed itself so jealous of its 
liberties, and which distrusted so much the 
honesty of its magistrates. In his ministerial 
capacity Pericles did not enrich himself, but the 
prosperity of Athens was the object of his 
administration. As a statesman his policy aimed 
at making Athens an imperial city, drawing 
tribute from her allies and the resident aliens 
for the benefit of her citizens, and acknowledged 
as the leading state of Greece, The result was 
the Peloponnesian war, a war which continued 
for 27 years, and which was concluded by the 
destruction of the empire, and the demolition 
of the walls of Athens. The arms of the Athe- 
nians were for some time crowned with success ; 
but an unfortunate expedition raised clamours 
against Pericles, and the enraged populace 
attributed all their losses to him, and to make 
atonement for their ill success they condemned 
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Mm to pay 50 taleats. This less of popalar 
favour by republican caprice did not so much 
affect Pericles as the recent death of ail his 
children ; and when the tide of unpopularity 
was passed by, he condescended to come into 
the public assembly, and to view with secret 
pride the contrition of his fellow-citizens, who 
universally begged his forgiveness for the vio- 
lence which they had offered to his ministerial 
character. He was again restored to all his 
honours, and if possible invested with more 
power and more authority than before ; but the 
dreadful pestilence which had diminished the 
number of Ms family proved fatal to him, and 
about 429 years before Christ, in his 70th year, 
he fell a victim to that terrible malady wMch 
robbed Athens of so many of her citizens. 
Pericles was for 40 years at the head of the 
administration : 25 with others and 15 alone; 
and the flourishing state of the empire during 
Ms government gave occasion to the Athenians 
publicly to lament Ms loss, and venerate Ms 
memory. As he was expiring, and seemingly 
senseless, Ms friends who stood around Ms bed 
expatiated with warmth on the most glorious 
actions of Ms life, and the victories wMch he 
had won, when he suddenly interrupted their 
tears and conversation by saying that, in men- 
tioning the exploits that he had acMeved, and 
which were common to him with all generals, 
they had forgotten to mention a circumstance 
wMch reflected far greater glory upon him as a 
minister, a general, and, above aU, as a man. 
“ It is,” sa3rs he, ” that not a citizen in Athens 
has been obliged to put on mourning on my 
account.” The Athenians were so pleased with 
Ms eloquence that they compared it to thimder 
and lightning, and, as to another father of the 
gods, they gave Mm the surname of Olympian. 
The poets, his flatterers, said that the goddess 
of persuasion, with all her charms and attrac- 
tions, dwelt upon Ms tongue. As an orator, 
indeed, he was supreme, and the Funeral Oration, 
reported by Thucydides, wMch he delivered at 
the end of the first year of the war, remains 
unsurpassed in any language. When he marched 
at the head of the Athenian armies, Pericles 
observed that he had the command of a free 
nation that were Greeks and citizens of Athens. 
He also declared, that not only the hand of a 
magistrate, but also bis eyes and Ms tongue, 
should be pure and undefiJed. Pericles lost all 
Ms legitimate children by the pestilence, and to 
call a natural son by Ms own name he was 
obliged to repeal a law wMch he had made 
against spurious children. This son, called 
Pericles, became one of the ten generals who 
succeeded Alcibiades in the administration of 
affairs, and, like Ms colleagues, he was con- 
demned to death by the Athemans, after the 
unfortunate battle of Arginusae. Pans, i, c. 25. 
— Pint, in Vila. — Quintil. 12, c. 9. — Cic. de Oral. 
3. — Aelian V. H. 4, c. 10. — Xenoph. Hist. G. — 
Thucyd. 

PericIyinSnus, one of the twelve sons 01 
Neleus, brother of Nestor, killed by Hercules. 
He was one of the Argonauts, and had received 
from Neptune Ms grandfather the power of 
changing himself into whatever shape he pleased. 
Apollod. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 556. 

Peridia, a Theban woman, whose son was 
killed by Tumus in the Rutulian war. Virg. 
Aen. 12, V. 515. 


Periegetes, Dionysius, a poet. Vid. Dio- 
nysius. 

Perieres, a son of Aeolus, or, according to 

others, of Cynortas. Apollod. The charioteer 

of Menoeceus. Id. 

Perigfenes, an officer of Ptolemy. 

Perigdne, a woman who had a son called 
Melanippus by Theseus. She w-as daughter of 
Synnis the famous robber, whom Theseus killed. 
She married Deioneus the son of Eurytus, by 
consent of Theseus. Pint, in Tkes. — Paus, 10, 
c. 25. 

Perilaus, an officer in the army of Alexander 
the Great. Curt. 10. A tyrant of Argos. 

Perilens, a son of Icarius and Periboea. 

Perilla, a daughter of Ovid the poet. She was 
extremely fond of poetry and literature. Ovid. 
Fast. 3, el. 7, V. i. 

Perillus, an ingerdous artist at Athens, who 
made a brazen bull for Phalaris tyrant of Agri- 
gentum. This macMne was fabricated to put 
criminals to death by burning them alive, and 
it was such that their cries seemed the roarings 
of a bull. When Perillus gave it to Phalaris, 
the tyrant made the first experiment upon the 
donor, and cruelly put Mm to death by lighting 
a slow fire under the belly of the bull. Plin. 
34, c. 8.— Ovid, in Art. Am. i, v. 653. in ib. 

439. ^A lawyer and usurer in the age of Horace. 

Horat. 2, sat. 3, v. 75. 

Perimede, a daughter of Aeolus, who married 

Achelous. ^The wife of Licyunnius. A 

woman skilled in the knowledge of herbs and of 
enchantments. Theocrit. 2. 

Perimela, a daughter of Hippodamus, thrown 
into the sea for receiving the addresses of the 
Achelous. She was changed into an island in the 
Ionian sea, and became one of the Echinades. 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 690. 

Perinttda, a play of Menander’s. Terent. 
And. prol. g. 

Perinthus, a town of Thrace, on the Propontis, 
anciently sumamed Mygdonica. It was after- 
wards c^ed Heraclea, in honour of Hercules, and 
now Erekli. Mela, 2, c. 2. — Paus. i, c. 29. — 
PHn. 4, c. II. Liv. 33, c. 30. 

Peripatetic!, a sect of philosophers at Athens, 
disciples of Aristotle. They derived this name 
from the place where they were taught, called 
Peripaion, in the Lyceum, or because they re- 
ceived the philosopher’s lectures as they walked. 
The Peripatetics acknowledged the dignity of 
human nature, and placed their summum bonum, 
not in the pleasures of passive sensation, but in 
the due exercise of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. The habit of this exercise, when 
guided by reason, constituted the highest excel- 
lence of man. The philosopher contended that 
our own happiness chiefly depends upon our- 
selves, and though he did not require in Ms fol- 
lowers that self-command to which others pre- 
tended, yet he allowed a moderate degree of 
perturbation, as becoming human nature, and he 
considered a certain sensibility of passion totally 
necessary, as by resentment we are enabled to 
repel injuries, and the smart which past calamities 
have inflicted renders us careful to avoid the 
repetition. Cic. Acad. 2, &c. 

Periphas, a man who attacked, with Pyrrhus, 

Priam’s palace, &c. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 476. A 

son of Aegyptus, who married Actaea. Apollod. 

I, c. I. One of the Lapithae. Ovid. Met. 12, 

V. 449. One of the first kings of Attica, 
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before tbe age of Cecrops, according to some 
authors. . , ,,, 

Peripliates, a robber of Attica, son of v mean, 
destroyed by Theseus. He is also called Cory- 
netes. Hygin. 38. — Diod. 5. 

Peripliemiis, an ancient hero_ of Greece, to 
whom Solon sacrificed at Salamis, by order of 
the oracle. 

Perisades, a people of Illyricmn. 

PeristMnes, a son of Aegyptus, who married 

Electra. Apollod. 

Peritamis, an Arcadian who enjoyed the com- 
pany of Helen after her elopement with Paris. 
The offended lover punished the crime by cas- 
tration, whence castrated persons were called 
Peritani in Arcadia. Ptol. Heph. i, in init. 

Peritas, a fav’ourite dog of Alexander the 
Great, in whose honour the monarch built a city. 

Peritonium, a town of Egypt, on the western 
side of the Nile, esteemed of great importance, 
as being one of the keys of the country. Antony 
was defeated there by C. Callus the lieutenant 
of Augustus. 

Permessus, a river of Boeotia, rising in mount 
Helicon, and flowing all round it. It received 
its name from Pennessus, the father of a nymph 
called Aganippe, who also gave her name to one 
of the fountains of Helicon. The river Per- 
messus, as well as the fountain Aganippe, were 
sacred to the Muses. Sirdb. 8. — Propert. 2, el. 8. 

Pero, or Perone, a daughter of Neleus king 
of Pylos by Chloris, Her beauty drew many 
admirers, but she married Bias son of Amytbaon, 
because he had by the assistance of his brother 
Melampus [Vid. Melampus], and according to 
her fatheris desire, recovered some oxen which 
Hercules had stolen away ; and she became 
mother of Talaus, Homer. Od. ii, v. 284. — 

Propert. 2, el. 2, v. 17. — Patts. 4, c. 36. 

daughter of Cimon, remarkable for her filial 
affection. When her father had been sent to 
prison, where his judges had condemned him to 
starve, she supported his life by giving him the 
milk of her breasts, as to her own child. Val. 
Max. 5, c. 4. 

Peroe, a fountain of Boeotia, called after 
Peroe, a daughter of the Asopus. Pans. 9, c. 4. 

Perola, a Roman who meditated the death of 
Hannibal in Italy. His father Pacuvius dissuaded 
him from assassinating the Carthaginian general. 

Perpenna, M., a Roman who conquered Aris- 
tonicus in Asia, and took him prisoner. He died 

130 B.C. One of the chief officers on the staff 

of Sertorius when the latter established his rule 
in Spain. He formed a conspiracy against his 
general and murdered him at headquarters. 
Later he fell into the hands of Pompey, who 
ordered him to be put to death. Pint. %n Sert. — 

Paterc. 2, c. 30. A Greek who obtained the 

consulship at Rome. Val. Max. 3, c. 4. 

Perperene, a place in Phrygia, where, as some 
suppose, Paris adjudged the prize of beauty to 
Venus. Sitab. 5. 

Perranthes, a hill in Epirus, near Ambracia. 
Liv. 38, c. 4. 

Perrhaebia, a part of Thessaly situate on the 
borders of the Peneus, extending between the 
town of Atrax and the vale of Tempe. The 
inhabitants were driven from their possessions 
by the Lapithae, and retired into Aetolia, where 
part of the country received the name of 
Perrhaebia. Propert. 2, el. 5, v. 33.— 9. — 
Liv. 33, c. 34. 1 . 39, c. 34. 


Persa, or Pesrseis, one of the Oceanides, 
mother of Aeetes, Circe, and Pasiphae by Apollo. 
Hesiod. Theog. — Apollod. 

Persae, the inhabitants of Persia. Vtd. Persia. 

Persaeus, a philosopher intimate with Anti- 
gonus, by whom he w’as appointed over the 
Acrocorinth. He flourished 274 B.C. Biog. 
Laert. in Zenon. 

Persee, a fountain near Mycenae, in Pelopon- 
nesus. Pans. 2, c. 16. 

PersSis, one of the Oceanides. A patrony- 

mic of Hecate, as daughter of Parses. Ovid. Met. 
7, V. 69. 

PersfiphSne, a daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 

called also Proserpine. Vid. Proserpina. 

The mother of Amphion by lasus. 

Pers€p61is, a celebrated city, the capital of 
the Persian empire. It was laid in ruins by Alex- 
ander after the conquest of Darius. The reason 
of is unkaown. Diodorus sa37s that the sight 
of about 800 Greeks, whom the Persians had 
shamefully mutilated, so irritated Alexander, 
that he resolved to punish the barbarity of the 
inhabitants of Persepolis, and of the neighbour- 
ing country, by permitting his soldiers to plunder 
their capital. Others suppose that Alexander 
set it on at the instigation of Thais, one of 
his courtesans, when he had passed the day in 
drinking and in riot and debauchery. The m i ns 
of Persepolis, now Estakar, or Tehel-Minar, still 
astonish the modem traveller by them grandeur 
and magnificence. Curt. 5, c. 7. — Diod. 17, &c. 
— Arrian. — Pint, in Alex. — Justin. 11, c. 14. 

Perses, a son of Perseus and Andromeda. 
From him the Persians, who were originally 
called Cephenes, received their name. Herodoi. 
7, c. 61. A king of Macedonia. Vid. Perseus. 

Perseus, a son of Jupiter and Danae, the 
daughter of Acrisius. As Acrisius had confined 
his daughter in a brazen tower to prevent her 
becoming a mother, because he was to perish, 
according to the words of an oracle, by the 
hands of his daughter’s son, Perseus was no 
sooner bom \yid. Danae] than he was thrown 
into the sea with his mother Danae. The hopes 
of Acrisius were frustrated ; the slender boat 
which carried Danae and her son was driven by 
the winds on the coasts of the island of Seriphos, 
one of the Cyclades, where they were found by 
a fisherman called Dictys, and carried to Poly- 
dectes the king of the place. They were treated 
with great humanity, and Perseus was entrusted 
to the care of the priests of Minerva’s temple. 
His rising genius and manly courage, however, 
soon displeased Polydectes, and the monarch, 
who wished to offer violence to Danae, feared the 
resentment of her son. Yet Polydectes reived 
to remove every obstacle. He invited all his friends 
to a sumptuous entertainment, and it was requi- 
site that all such as came should present the 
monarch with a beautiful horse. Perseus was in 
the number of the invited, and ihe more par- 
ticularly so, as Polydectes knew that he could 
not receive from -him the present which he ex- 
pected from all the rest. Nevertheless, Perseus, 
who wished not to appear inferior to the others 
in magnificence, told the king that, as he could 
not give him a horse, he would bring him the 
head of Medusa, the only one of the Gorgons 
who was subject to mortality.' The offer was 
doubly agreeable to Polydectes, as it would 
remove Perseus from Seriphos, and on account 
of its seeming impossibility, the attempt might 
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perhaps end in Ms min. But the innocence of 
Perseus was patronized by the gods. Pluto lent 
him his helmet, wMch had the wonderful power 
of making its bearer invisible ; litlinerva gave 
him her buckler, wMch was as resplendent as 
glass ; and he received from Mercury winged 
sandals, with a short dagger, made of diamonds, 
and called herpe. Accordmg to some it was from 
Vulcan, and not from Mercury, that he received 
the herpe, wMch was in form like a scythe. With 
these arms Perseus began his expedition, and 
traversed the air, conducted by the goddess 
Minerva. He went to the Gratae, the sisters of 
the Gorgons, who, according to the poets, had 
^vings liice the Gorgons, but only one eye and 
one tooth between them all, of which they made 
use, each in her turn. They were three in 
number, according to Aeschylus and Apollo- 
doms ; or only two, according to O-vid and 
Hesiod. With Pluto’s helmet, which -rendered 
him invisible, Perseus was enabled to steal their 
eye and their tooth while they were asleep, and 
he returned them only when they had informed 
him where their sisters the Gorgons resided. 
When he had received every necessary informa- 
tion, Perseus flew to the habitation of the 
Gorgons, which was situate beyond the western 
ocean, according to Hesiod and Ai>ollodorus ; or 
in Libya, according to Ovid and Lucan ; or in 
the deserts of Asiatic Scythia, according to 
Aeschylus. He found these monsters asleep ; 
and as he knew that, if he fixed his eyes upon 
them, he should be instantly changed into a 
stone, he continually looked on his shield, which 
reflected all objects as clearly as the best of 
glasses. He approached them, and with a courage 
wMch the gc^dess Minerva supported, he cut 
off Medusa’s head with one blow. The noise 
awoke the two immortal sisters, but Pluto’s 
helmet rendered Perseus invisible, and the 
attempts of the Gorgons to revenge Medusa’s 
death proved fruitless ; the conqueror made his 
way tMough the air, and from the blood which 
dropped from Medusa’s head sprang all those 
innumerable serpents wMch have ever since 
infested the sandy deserts of Libya. Chiysaor 
also, with the golden sword, sprang from these 
drops of blood, as well as the horse Pegasus, 
which immediately flew through the air, and 
stopped on mount Helicon, where he became 
the favourite of the Muses. Meantime Perseus 
had continued his journey across the deserts of 
Libya ; but the approach of night obliged him 
to alight in the territories of Atlas king of Mauri- 
tania. He went to the monarch’s palace, where 
he hoped to find a kind reception by announcing 
himself as the son of Jupiter, hut in tMs he was 
disappointed. Atlas recollected that, according 
to an ancient oracle, his gardens were to be robbed 
of their fruit by one of the sons of Jupiter, and 
therefore he not only refused Perseus the hos- 
pitality wMch he demanded, but he even offered 
violence to his person. Peiseus, finding himself 
inferior to his powerful enemy, showed him 
Medusa’s head, and instantly Atlas was changed 
into a large mountain which bore the same name 
in the deserts of Africa. On the morrow Perseus 
continued his flight, and as he passed across the 
territories of Libya, he discovered, on the coasts 
of Ethiopia, the naked Andromeda, exposed to 
a sea monster. He was struck by the sight, and 
offered her father Cepheus to deliver her from 
instant death, if he obtained her in marriage as 


a reward of Ms labours. Cepheus consented, 
and immediately Perseus raised Mmself in. the 
air, flew towards the mounter, which was advanc- 
ing to devour Andromeda, and plunged Ms 
dagger in his right shoulder, and destroyed it. 
This happy event was attended with the greatest 
rejoicings. Perseus raised three altars to Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, and Pallas, and after he had 
offered the sacrifice of a calf, a bullock, and a 
heifer, the nuptials were celebrated with the 
greatest festivity. The universal joy, however, 
was soon disturbed. Phineus, Andromeda’s 
uncle, entered the palace with a number of 
armed men, and attempted to carry away the 
bride, whom he had courted and admired long 
before the arrival of Perseus.. The father and 
mother of Andromeda interfered, but in vain ; 
a bloody battle ensued, and Perseus must have 
fallen a victim to the rage of Phineus, had not 
he defended himself at last with the same arms 
wMch proved fatal to Atlas. He showed the 
Gorgon’s head to his adversaries, and they were 
instantly turned to stone, each in the posture 
and attitude in wMch he then stood. The friends 
of Cepheus, and such as supported Perseus, did 
not share the fate of Phineus, as the hero had 
previotisly warned them of the power of Medusa’s 
head, and of the services which he received from 
it. Soon after this memorable adventure Perseus 
retired to Seriphos, at the very moment that Ms 
mother Danae fled to the altar of Minerva, to 
avoid the pursuit of Polydectes, who attempted 
to offer her violence. Dictys, who had saved her 
from the sea, and who, as some say, was the 
brother of Polydectes, defended her against the 
attempts of her enemies, and therefore Perseus, 
sensible of his merit, and of his humanity, placed 
Mm on the throne of Seriphos, after he had with 
Medusa’s head turned into stones the wicked 
Polydectes and the of&cers who were the associ- 
ates of his guilt. He afterwards restored to 
Mercury his wings, to Pluto his helmet, to Vulcan 
his sword, and to Minerva her shield ; but as 
he was more particularly indebted to the goddess 
of wisdom for her assistance and protection, he 
placed the Gorgon’s head on her aegis sMeld. 
After he had finished these celebrated exploits, 
Pereeus expressed a wish to return to Ms native 
coimtry ; and accordingly he embarked for the 
Peloponnesus, with his mother and Andromeda. 
When he reached the Peloponnesian coasts he 
was informed that Teutamias king of Larissa 
was then celebrating funeral games in honour of 
his father. This intelligence drew him to Larissa 
to signalize himself in throwing the quoit, of 
which, according to some, he was the inventor. 
But here he was attended by an evil fate, and 
had the misfortune to kill a man with a quoit 
wMch he had thrown in the air. This was no 
other than his grandfather Acrisius, who, on the 
first intelligence that his grandson had reached 
the Peloponnesus, fled from his kingdom of Argos 
to the court of his friend and ally Teutamias, 
to prevent the fulfilling of the oracle which had 
obliged him to treat his daughter with so much 
barbarity. Some suppose, with Pausanias, that 
Acrisius had gone to Larissa to be reconciled to 
his grandson, whose fame had been spread in 
every city of Greece ; and Ovid maintains that 
the grandfather was under the strongest obliga- 
tions to Ms son-in-law, as through him he had 
received his kingdom, from which he had been 
forcibly driven by the sons of his brother Proetus. 
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This Tunfortmiate murder greatly depressed the 
spirits of Perseus : by the death of Acrisius he 
was entitled to the throne of Argos, but he 
refund to reign there ; and to remove himself 
from a place which reminded him of the parri- 
cide which he had unfortunately committed, he 
exchanged his kingdom for that of Tirynthus, 
and the maritime coast of Argolis, where Mega- 
penthes the son of Proetus then reigned. When 
he had finally settled in this part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, he "determined to lay the foundations 
of a new city, which he made the capital of his 
dominions, and which he called Mycenae, because 
the pommel of his sword had fallen there. The 
time of his death is unknown, yet it is universally 
agreed that he received divine honours like the 
rest of the ancient heroes. He had statues at 
Mycenae, and in the island of Seriphos, and the 
Athenians raised him a temple, in which they 
consecrated an altar in honour of Dictys, who 
had treated Danae and her infant son with so 
much paternal tenderness. The Egyptians also 
paid particular honour to his memory, and 
asserted that he often appeared among them 
wearing shoes two cubits long, which was always 
interpreted as a sign of fertility. Perseus had by 
Andromeda, Alceus, Sthenelus, Nestor, Elec- 
tryon, and Gorgophone, and after death, accord-^ 
ing to some mythoiogists, he became a constella-' 
tion in the heavens. Herodot, 2, c. 91. — Apdllod. 
2, c. 4, &c. — Pans. 2, c. 16 & 18. 1 . 3, c. 17, &c. — 
Apollon. Arg. 4, v. 1509. — Hal. 9, v. 442. — Ovid. 
Met. 16. 1 . 5, Jab. i, &c. — Lwan. 9, v. 668. 

— Hygin. fab. 64. — Hesiod. Theog. 270, & Scut. 
Here. — Find. Pyih. 7, & Olymp. 3. — Ital. 9. — 
Propert. 2. — Athen. 13. — Homer. 11 . 14. — Tzetz. 

in Lycoph. 17. A son of Nestor and Anaxibia. 

Apollod, i,.c. 9. A writer who published a 

treatise on the republic of Sparta. A philo- 

sopher, disciple of Zeno. Vid, Persaeus. 

Perseus, or Perses, a son of Philip king of 
Macedonia. He distinguished himself, like his 
father, by his enmity to the Romans, and when 
he had made sufficient preparations, he declared 
war against them. His operations, however, 
were slow and injudicious ; he wanted courage 
and resolution, and though he at first obtained 
some advantage over the Roman armies, yet his 
avarice and his timidity proved destructive to 
his cause. When Paulus was appointed to the 
command of the Roman armies in Macedonia, 
Perseus showed his inferiority by his imprudent 
encampments, and when he had at last yielded 
to the advice of his officers, who recommended 
a general engagement, and drawn up his forces 
near the walls of Pydna, 168 B.C., he was the 
first who ruined his own cause, and, by fleeing as 
soon as the battle was begun, he left the enemy 
masters of the field. From Pydna, Perseus fled 
to Samothrace, but he was soon discovered in his 
obscure retreat, and brought into the presence 
of the Roman conqueror, where the meanness of 
his behaviour exposed him to ridicule, and not 
to mercy. He was carried to Rome, and dragged 
along the streets of the city to adorn the triumph 
of the conqueror. His family was also exposed 
to the sight of the Roman populace, who shed 
tears on viewing in their streets, dragged like a 
slave, a monarch who had once defeated their 
• rmies, and spread alarm all over Italy, by the 
greatness of his military preparations, and by 
his bold undertakings. Perseus died in prison, 
or, according to some, he was put to a shameful 


death the first year of his captivity. He had 
two sons, Philip and Alexander, and one daugh- 
ter, whose name is not known. Alexander, the 
younger of these, was hired to a Roman car- 
penter, and led the greater part of his life in 
obscurity, till his ingenuity raised him to notice. 
He was afterwards made secretary to the senate. 
Liv. 40, &c. — Justin. 33, c. 1, Scc.—Plut, in Paul. 
— Flor. 2, c. 12. — Propert. 4, el. 12, v. 39. 

Persia, a celebrated kingdom of Asia, which, 
in its ancient state, extended from the Hellespont 
to the Indus, above 2S00 miles, and from Pontus 
to the shores of Arabia, above 2000 miles. As a 
province. Persia was but small, and according 
to the description of Ptolemy, it was bounded 
on the north by Media, west by Susiana, south 
by the Persian gulf, and east by Carmania. The 
empire of Persia, or the Persian monarchy, was 
first foimded by Cjrus the Great, about 559 years 
before the Christian era, and under the succeeding 
monarchs it became one of the most considerable 
and powerful kingdoms of the earth. The kings 
of Persia began to reign in the following order : 
Cyrus, 559 B.C. ; Cambyses, 529 ; and, after the 
usurpation of Smerdis for seven months, Darius, 
521 ; Xerxes, 485 ; Artabanus, seven months, 
and Artaxerxes Longimanus, 464 ; Xerxes II., 
425 ; Sogdianus, seven months, 424 ; Darius II., 
or Nothus, 423 ; Artaxerxes 11 ., or Memnon, 
404 ; Artaxerxes III., or Ochus, 358 ; Arses, or 
Arogus, 337 ; and Darius III., or Codomanus, 
335, who was conquered by Alexander the Great, 
331. The destruction of the Persian monarchy 
by the Macedonians was easily effected, and from 
that time Persia became tributary to the Greeks. 
After the death of Alexander, when the Mace- 
donian empire was divided among the officers of 
the deceased conqueror, Seleucus Nicator made 
himself master of the Persian provinces, till the 
revolt of the Parthians introduced new revolu- 
tions in the east. Persia was partly reconquered 
from the Greeks, and remained tributary to the 
Parthians for nearly 500 years. After this the 
sovereignty was again placed into the hands of 
the Persians, by the revolt of Artaxerxes, a 
common soldier, A.D. 229, who became the 
foimder of the second Persian monarchy, which 
proved so inimical to the power of the Roman 
emperors. In their national character, the Per- 
sians were warlike, they were early taught to 
ride, and to handle the bow, and by the manly 
exercises of hunting, they were inured to bear 
the toils and fatigues of a military life. Their 
national valour, however, soon degenerated, and 
their want of employment at home soon ren- 
dered them unfit for war. In the reign of 
Xerxes, when the empire of Persia was in its 
most flourishing state, a small number of Greeks 
were enabled repeatedly to repel for three suc- 
cessive days an almost innumerable army. This 
celebrated action, which happened at Thermo- 
pylae, shows in a strong light the superiority of 
the Grecian soldiers over the Persians, and the 
battles that before, and a short time after, were 
fought between the two nations at Marathon, 
Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale, are again an incon- 
testable proof that these Asiatics had more 
reliance upon their numbers and upon the splen- 
dour and richness of their arms, than upon the 
valour and the discipline of their troops. Their 
custom, too prevalent among the eastern nations, 
of introducing luxury into the camp, proved also 
in some moasure destructive to their military 
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reputation, and the view which the ancients give 
us of the army of Xerxes, of Ms cooks, stage- 
dancers, concubines, musicians, and perfumers, 
is no very favourable sign of the sagacity of a 
monarch, who, by his nod, could command 
millions of men to flock to his standard. In 
their religion the Persians were very supersti- 
tious : they paid the greatest veneration to the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and they offered 
sacrifices to fire, but the supreme Deity was never 
represented by statues among them. In their 
punishments they were extremely severe, even 
to barbarity. The monarch always appeared 
with the greatest pomp and dignity ; his person 
was attended by a guara of 15,000 men, and he 
had besides a body of 10,000 chosen horsemen, 
called immortals. He styled himself, like the rest 
of the eastern monarchs, the king of kings, as 
expressive of his greatness and Ms power. The 
Persians were formerly called Cephenes^ Ackaeme- 
nians, and Artaei, and they are often confounded 
with the PartMans by the ancient poets. They 
received the name of Persians from Perses the 
son of Perseus and Andromeda, who is supposed 
to have settled among them. Persepolis was the 
capital of the country. Curt. 4, c. 14. 1. 5, c. 3. — 
Plut. in Ariax. Alex. &c. — Mela, 1, &c. — Strab. 
2, c. 15. — Xenoph. Cyrop. — Herodot. i, c. 125, 
&c. — Apollod, 2. — Marcel. 23. 

Persicum mare, or Persicus sinus, a part 
of the Indian ocean on the coast of Persia and 
Arabia. 

Persis, a province of Persia, bounded by Media, 
Carmania, Susiana, and the Persian gulf. It is 
often taken for Persia itself. 

Persius Flaccus, Aulus, a Latin poet of 
Volaterrae. He was of an equestrian family, 
and he made himself known by Ids intimacy with 
the most illustrious Romans of the age. The 
early part of Ms life was spent in Ms native tovra, 
and at the age of 16 he was removed to Rome, 
where he studied philosophy under Comutus the 
celebrated Stoic. He also received the instruc- 
tions of Palemon the grammarian, and Vir^ius 
the rhetorician. Naturally of a mild disposition, 
his character was unimpeached, his modesty 
remarkable, and Ms benevolence universally 
admired. He distinguished himself by Ms 
satirical humour, and made the faults of the 
orators and poets of Ms age the subject of his 
poems. He did not even spare Nero, and the 
more effectually to expose the emperor to ridi- 
cule, he introduced into his satires some of his 
verses. The torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua 
bombis, with the three following verses, are 
Nero’s, according to some. But though he was 
so severe upon the vicious and ignorant, he did 
not forget his friendship for Comutus, and he 
showed his regard for Ms character and abilities 
by making mention of Ms name with great pro- 
priety in Ms satires. It was by the advice of his 
learned preceptor that he corrected one of Ms 
poems in which he had compared Nero to Midas, 
and at his representation he altered the words 
Auriculas asini Mida rex kabet, into Auriculas 
asini quis non kabet ? Pemius died in the 30th 
year of Ms age, A.D. 62, and left all Ms books, 
wMch consisted of 700 volumes, and a large 
sum of money, to his preceptor ; but Comutus 
accepted only the books, and returned the money 
to the sisters and friends of the deceased. The 
satires of Persius, six in number, are very dif- 
fered* from those of Horace and Juvenal. The 


author is plainly in earnest and full of good-will, 

! but he has no depth of thought and tries to 
' make up for this by strained phrases and exag- 
gerated language which make him difficult read- 
; tag. The first satire deals with literary taste, the 
second with human wishes, the third with men’s 
aim in life, the fourth with self-knowledge, the 
fifth with freedom, and the sixth with money 
and its use. Martial. — Quintil. 10, c. i. — 

August, de M agist, g. — Lactani. ^A man whose 

quarrel with Rupilius is mentioned in a ridicu- 
lous manner by Horace, sal. 7. He is called 
Hybrida, as being son of a Greek by a Roman 
woman. 

Pertinax, Publius Helvius, a Roman emperor 
after the death of Commodus. He was descended 
from an obscure family, and, like his father, who 
was either a slave or the son of a manumitted 
slave, he for some time followed the mean em- 
plojrment of drying wood and making charcoal. 
His indigence, however, did not prevent him 
from receiving a liberal education, and indeed 
he was for some time employed in teaching a 
number of pupils the Greek and the Roman 
languages in Etruria. He left tMs laborious pro- 
fession for a military life, and by his valour and 
intrepidity, he gradually rose to offices of the 
Mghest trust in the army, and was made consul 
by M. .Aurelius for Ms eminent services. He was 
afterwards entrusted with the government of 
Moesia, and at last he presided over the city of 
Rome as governor. When Commodus was mur- 
dered, Pertinax was universally selected to suc- 
ceed to the imperial throne, and his refusal, and 
the plea of old age and increasing infirmities, did 
not prevent his being saluted emperor and 
Augustus. He acquiesced with reluctance, but 
his mildness, his economy, and the popularity 
of Ms administration convinced the senate and 
the people of the prudence and the justice of 
their choice. He forbade his name to be inscribed 
on such places or estates as were part of the 
imperial domain, and exclaimed that they be- 
longed not to him, but to the public. He melted 
all the silver statues wMch had been raised to 
his vicious predecessor, and he exposed to public 
sale all his concubines, Ms horses, Ms arms, and 
all the instruments of Ms pleasure and extrava- 
gance. With the money raised from these he 
enriched the empire, and was enabled to abolish 
all the taxes which Commodus had laid on the 
rivers, ports, and highways throughout the em- 
pire. This patriotic administration gained him the 
affection of the worthiest and most discerning of 
his subjects, but the extravagant and luxurious 
raised their clamours against Mm, and when 
Pertinax attempted to introduce among the 
praetorian guards that discipline wMch was so 
necessary to preserve the peace and tranquillity 
of Rome, the flames of rebellion were kindled, 
and the minds of the soldiers totally alienated. 
Pertinax was apprised of this mutiny, but he 
refused to fly at the hour of danger. He scorned 
the advice of Ms friends who wished Mm to with- 
draw from the impending storm, and be unex- 
pectedly appeared before the seditious praetor- 
ians, and, without fear or concern, boldly asked 
them whether they, who were bound to defend 
the person of their prince and emperor, were 
come to betray him and to shed his blood. His 
imdaunted assurance and his intrepidity would 
have had the desired effect, and the soldiers had 
already begun to retire, when one of the most 
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seditious advanced and darted Ms javelin at the 
emperor^s breast, exclaiming, “ The soldiers 
send you this.” The rest immediately followed 
the example, and Pertinax, muffling up his head, 
and calling upon Jupiter to avenge his death, 
remained unmoved, and was instantly dis- 
patched. His head was cut off, and carried upon 
the point of a spear as in triumph to the camp. 
This hapi>ened on March 28th, A.D. 193. Per- 
tinax reigned only 87 days, and his death was 
the more univemally lamented, as it proceeded 
from^ a seditious tumult, and robbed the Roman 
empire of a wise, virtuous, and benevolent 
emperor. Dio. — Herodian. — Capitol. 

Pertiinda, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over the -consummation of marriage. Her statue 
was generally placed in the bridal chamber. 
Varro apud Aug. Civ. D. 6, c. 9. 

Perusia, now Perugia, an ancient town of 
Etruria on the Tiber, built by Ocnus. L. 
Antonius was besieged there by Octavian, and 
obliged to surrender. Sirab. 5. — Lucan, i, v. 41. 
— Paterc. 2, c. 74, — Liv. 9, c. 37. 1 - 10, c. 30 & 37. 

Pescennius. Vid. Niger. A man intimate 

with Cicero. 

Pessinus (-imtis), a town of Phrygia, where 
Atys, as some suppose, was buried. It is par- 
ticularly famous for a temple and a statue of 
the goddess Cybele, who was from thence called 
Pessinuntia. Sirab. 12. — Pans. 7, c. 17. — Liv. 29, 
c. 10 & II. 

Pet^la, a town of Euboea. 

Pet&lus, a man killed by Perseus at the court 
of Cepheus. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 115, 

Petelia, or Petellia, a town. Vid. Petilia. 

Petelinus lacus, a lake near one of the gates 
of Rome. Liv. 6, c. 20. 

Peteon, a town of Boeotia. Siat. Theh. 7, 
V. 333. — Sirab. 9. 

Peteus, a son of Omeus, and grandson of 
Erechtheus. He reigned in Attica, and became 
father of Menestheus, who went with the Greeks 
to the Trojan war. He is represented by some 
of the ancients as a monster, half a man and 
half a beast. Apollod. 3, c. 10. — Paus. 10, c. 35- 

PetUia, now StrongoU, a town of Magna 
Graecia, the capital of Lucania, built or perhaps 
only repaired by Philoctetes, who, after Ms 
return from the Trojan war, left his country 
Meliboea, because his subjects had revolted. 
Mela, 2, c. 4. — Liv. 23, c. 20. — Virg. Aen. 3, 
V. 402. — Sirab. 6. 

Petilia lex, was enacted by Petilius the tri- 
bune to make an inquiry and know how much 
money had been obtained from the conquests 
over king Antiochus. 

Petilii, two tribimes who accused Scipio Afri- 
canus of extortion. He was acquitted. 

Petilius, a praetor who persuaded the people 
of Rome to bum the books which had been 
found in Numa’s tomb, about 400 years after his 
death. His advice was followed. Plut. in Num. 

^A plebeian decemvir, &c. A governor of 

the Capitol, who stole the treasures entrusted to 
his care. He was accused, but, though guilty, he 
was acquitted, as being the friend of Augustus. 
Horat. I, sat. 4, v. 94. 

Petosiiis, a celebrated mathematician of 
Egypt. Juv. 6, v. 580. 

Petra, the capital town of Arabia Petraea, 

Sirab. 16. ^A town of Sicily, near Hybla, 

whose inhabitants are called Petrini and Petren^ 
ses. A town of Thrace. Liv. 40, c. 22. 


Another of Pieria in Macedonia. Liv. 39, c. 26. 

— Cic. in Verr. i, c. 39. An elevated place 

near Dyprachium. Lucan. 6, v. 16 & 70. — Colss. 

Bell. Civ. 3, c. 40. Another in Elis. 

.Another near Corinth. 

Petraea, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. Theog. 

^A part of Arabia, which has Syria to the 

east, Eg3^t on the west, Palestine on the north, 
and Arabia Felix to the south. This part of 
Arabia was rocky, whence it has received its 
name. It was for the most part also covered 
with barren sands, and was interspersed with 
some fruitful spots. Its capital was called Petra. 
Petreius, a Roman soldier who killed Ms tri- 
bune during the Cimbrian wars, because he 
hesitated to attack the enemy. He was rewarded 
for his valour with a crown of grass. Plin. 22, 

c- 6. A lieutenant of C. Antonius, who 

defeated the troops of Catiline. He took the 
part of Pompey against Julius Caesar. When 
Caesar had been victorious in every part of the 
world, Petreius, who had retired "into Africa, 
attempted to destroy himself by fighting with 
his friend king Juba in single combat. Juba 
was killed first, and Petreius obliged one of his 
slaves to run him through. Sallusi. Catil . — 

Appian. — Caes. Bell. Civ. i. A centurion in 

Caesar’s army in Gaul, «&c. Some read Petronius. 
Petrinum, a town of Campania. Horat. 1, 
ep. 5, V. 5. 

Petrocoril, the inhabitants of the modem town 
of Perigueux in France. Caes. Bell. G. 7, c. 75. 
Petronia, the wife of Vitellius. Tacit. Hist. 2, 
c. 64. 

Petronius, a governor of Egypt, appointed to 
succeed Gallus. He behaved with ^eat human- 
ity to the Jews, and made war against Candace 

queen of Ethiopia. Sirab. 17. A favourite 

of Nero, put to death by Galba. ^A governor 

of Britain. A tribune killed in PartMa with 

Ciassus. ^A man banished by Nefb to the 

Cyclades, when Piso’s conspiracy was discovered. 

Tacit. Ann. 15. ^A governor of Britain in 

Nero’s reign. He was put to death by Galba’s 

orders. ^Maximus, a Roman emperor. Vid. 

Maximus. ^Arbiter, a favourite of the emperor 

Nero, and one of the ministers and associates of 
all his pleasures and Ms debauchery. He was 
naturally fond of pleasure and effeminate, and he 
passed his whole nights in revels and Ms days in 
sleep. He indulged himself in all the delights 
and gaieties of life ; but though he was the most 
voluptuous of the age, yet he moderated his 
pleasures, and wished to appear curious and re- 
fined in luxury and extravagance. Whatever he 
did seemed to be performed with an air of uncon- 
cern and negligence ; he was affable in his 
behaviour, and his witticisms and satirical 
remarks appeared artless and natural. He was 
appointed proconsul of Bithynia, and afterwards 
he was rewarded with the consulsMp ; in both 
of which honourable employments he behaved 
with all the dignity which became one of the 
successors of a Brutus or a Scipio. With Ms 
office he laid down Ms artificial gravity, and gave 
himself up to the pursuit of pleasure ; the 
emperor became more attached to him, and 
seemed fonder of Ms company ; but he did not 
long enjoy the imperial favours. Tigellinus, like- 
wise one of Nero’s favourites, jealous of Ms fame, 
accused him of conspiring against the emperor’s 
life. The accusation was credited, and Petronius 
immediately resolved to withdraw himself from 
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Nero’s punisliment by a volantary death. This Some suppose that the boar _ of Calydon sprung 
was performed in a manner altogether unpre- from this sow. Phaea, according to some authors, 
cedented. A.D. 66. Petroaius ordered his veins : was no other than a woman who prostituted her* 


to be opened ; but with no eagerness to 
terminate his agonies, he had them closed at 
intervals. Some time after they were opened, 
and as if he wished to die in the same careless 
and imconcemed manner as he had lived, he 
passed Ms time in discoursing with his friends ■ 
ujran trifles, and listened with the greatest 
avidity to love verses, amusing stories, or laugh- 
able epigrams. Sometimes he manumitted his 
slaves or punished them with stripes. In this 
ludicrous manner he spent his last moments, tiU 
nature was exhausted ; and before he expired 
he wrote an epistle to the emperor, in which 
he described with a masterly hand Ms noc- j 
tumal extravagances, and the daily impurities 
of his actions. TMs letter was carefully sealed, 
and after he had conveyed it privately to the 
emperor, Petronius broke his signet, that it 
might not after Ms death become a snare to the 
innocent. Petronius distinguished himself by ! 
Ms writings, as well as by Ms luxury and volup- 
tuousness. Unfortunately only part of Ms pic- 
aresque novel, Saiirae, now remains ; but, even 
so, it is of very great value to students of the 
social life of the Roman empire. The story is 
told by Encolpius, one of three rascally adven- 
turers, and is a mixture of prose and verse, some 
of the latter, especially the three hundred 
hexameters on the Civil War, being very good. 
Among the episodes comes the tale of the Matron 
of Ephesus, and then the remarkable account 
of the Peast of TrimalcMo, a satire on the 
extravagant luxury of the parvenu rmUionaire. 
Pettius, a friend of Horace, to whom the poet 
addressed his eleventh epode. 

Petus, an arcMtect. Vid. Satyrus. 

Pence, a small island at the mouth of the 
Danube. The inhabitants are called Peucaa and 
Peucini. Strab. 7. — Lucan. 3,v. 202— Plin. 4, c. 12. 
Peucestes, a Macedonian set over Eg3rpt by 
Alexander. He received Pemia at the general 
division of the Macedonian empire at the king’s 
death. He behaved with great cowardice after 
he had joined himself to Eumenes. C. Nep. in 

Bum. — Pint. — Curt. 4, c. 8. ^An island wMch 

was visited by the Argonauts at their return 
from the conquest of the golden fleece. 

PeucStia, a part of Magna Graecia in Italy, at 
the north of the bay of Tarentum, between the 
Apennines and Lucania, called also Mesapia and 
Calabria. It received its name from Peucetus 
the son of Lycaon, of Arcadia. Strab. 6 . — 
PUn, 3, c. II. — Ovid. Met. 14, v. 513.— PaMs. 10, 
c. 13. 

Peiiduii, a nation of Germany, called also 
Basternae. Tacit, de Germ. 46. 

Peucolaus, an officer who conspired with 

Dymnus against Alexander’s life. Curt. 6. 

Another, set over Sogdiana. Id. 7. 

Pexoddrus, a governor of Caria, who offered 
to give his daughter in marriage to Aridaeus the 
illegitimate son of Philip. Plut. 

Phacium, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 32, c. 13. 
1. 36, c. 13. 

Pbacusa. a town of Egypt on the eastern 
mouth of the Nile. 

Phaea, a celebrated sow wMch infested the 
neighbourhood of Cromyon. It was destroyed by 
Theseus as he was travelling from Troezen to 
Athens to make himself known to his father. 


self to strangers, whom she murdered and after- 
wards plundered. Plid. in Thes. — Strab. 8. 

PhaelLcia, an island of the Ionian sea, near the 
coast of Epirus, anciently called Scheria, and 
afterwards Corcyra. The inhabitants, called 
Phaeaces. were a luxurious and dissolute people, 
for which reason a glutton was generaliy stigma- 
tized by the epithet of Pnaeax. When Ulysses 
was shipwrecked on the coast of Phaeacia, 
Alcinous was then king of the island, whose 
gardens ha\’'e been greatly celebrated. Horat. 
I, ep. 15, V. 24. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 719. — Strab. 
6 & 7, — Propert. 3, el. 2, v. 13. 

Phaeax, an inhabitant of the island of Phaeacia. 

Vid. Phaeacia. A man who sailed with 

Theseus to Crete. .^.n Athenian who opposed 

Alcibiades in his administration. 

Phaecasia, one of the Sporades in the Aegean. 
Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Phaedimus, one of Niobe’s children. Apollod. 

3, c. 5. A Macedonian general who betrayed 

Eumenes to Antigonus. ^A celebrated courier 

of Greece. Siai. 6. 

Phaedon, an Athenian put to death by the 
I 30 tyrants. His daughters, to escape the oppres- 
sors and preserve their chastity, threw themselves 

together into a well. A disciple of Socrates. 

He had been seized by pirates in Ms younger 
days, and the philosopher, who seemed to dis- 
cover something uncommon and promising in 
Ms coimtenance, bought his liberty for a sum of 
money, and ever after esteemed Mm. Phaedon, 
after the death of Socrates, returned to Elis Ms 
native country, where he founded a sect of philo- 
sophers called Elean. The name of Phaedon is 
affixed to one of the dialogues of Plato. Macrob. 

Sat. 1, c. II. — Diog. An archon at Athens, 

when the Athenians were directed by the oracle 
to remove the bones of Theseus to Attica, Plut. 
in Thes. 

Phaedra, a daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, 
who married Theseus, by whom she became 
mother of Acamas and Demophoon. They had 
already lived for some time in conjugal felicity, 
when Venus, who hated all the descendants of 
Apollo, because that god had discovered her 
amours with Mars, inspired Phaedra with an 
unconquerable passion for Hippolytus the son 
of Theseus, by the Amazon Hippolyte. This 
shameful passion, Phaedra long attempted to 
stifle, hut in vain ; and therefore, in the absence 
of Thesexis, she addressed Hippolytus with all 
the impatience of a desponding lover. ^ Hippo- 
lytus rejected her with horror and disdain ; but 
Phaedra, incensed on account of the reception 
she had met, resolved to punish his coldness and 
refusal. At the return of Theseus she accused 
Hippolytus of attempts upon her virtue. The 
credulous father listened to the accusation, and 
without hearing the defence of HippolytiJts, he 
banished him from Ms kingdom, and implored 
Neptime, who had promised to grant three of 
Ms requests, to punish him m some exemplary 
maimer. As Hippolytus fled from Athens, Ms 
horses were suddenly terrified by a huge sea- 
monster, wMch Neptune had sent on the shore. 
He was dragged through precipices and over 
rocks, and he was trampled under the feet of 
Ms horses, and crushed under the wheels of bis 
chariot. When the tragic end of Hippolytus 
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was known at Athens, Phaedra confessed her 
crime, and hanged herself in despair, unable to 
sarvix’e one whose death her wickedness and 
guilt had occasioned. The death of Hippolytus, 
and the infamous passion of Phaedra, are the 
subject of one of the tragedies of Euripides, and 
of Seneca. Phaedra was buried at Troezen, 
where her tomb was still seen in the age of the 
traveller Pausanias, near the temple of Venus, 
which she had built to render the goddess favour- 
able to her incestuous passion. There was near 
her tomb a myrtle, whose leaves were all full 
of small holes, and it was reported that Phaedra 
had done this with a hair-pin, when the vehe- 
mence of her passion had rendered her melan- 
choly and almost desperate. She was represented 
in a painting in Apollo’s temple at Delphi, as 
suspended by a cord, and balancing herself in 
the air, while her sister Ariadne stood near to her, 
and fixed her eyes upon her ; a delicate idea, by 
which the genius of the artist intimated her 
melancholy end. Plui. in Thes. — Paus. i, c. 22. 
1 . 2, c. 32- — Diod. 4. — Hygin. fab. 47 & 243. — 
Eurip. & Senec. in Hippol. — Virg. Aen. 6, 
V. 445. — Ovid. Heroid. 4. 

Phaedria, a village of Arcadia. Pans. 8, c. 35, 
Phaednis, one of the disciples of Socrates. 

Cic. de Ned. D. i. An Epicurean philosopher. 

A Thracian who became one of the freedmen 

of the emperor Augustus. He translated into 
iambic trimeters the fables of Aesop, in the reign 
of the emperor Tiberius. They are divided into 
five books, and beside the fables contain a 
number of anecdotes, written in simple and 
uninspired verse. They remained long buried 
in oblivion, till they were discovered in the 
library of St. Remi, at Rheims, and published 
by Peter Pithou, a Frenchman, at the end of 
the sixteenth century. Phaedrus was for some 
time persecuted by Sejanus, because this corrupt 
minister believed that he was satirized and 
abused in the encomiums which the poet every- 
where pays to virtue. 

Phaedjl'ma, a daughter of Otanes, who first 
discovered that Smerdis, who had ascended the 
throne of Persia at the death of Cambyses, was 
an impostor. Herodot. 3, c. 69. 

PhaemonSe, a priestess of Apollo. 

Phaenarete, the mother of the philosopher 
Socrates. She was a midwife by profession. 
Phaenias, a Peripatetic philosopher, disciple 
of Aristotle. He wrote a history of tyrants. 
Diog. Laeri. 

Phaenna, one of the two Graces, worshipped 
at Sparta, together with her sister Clita. Lace- 
daemon first paid them particular honour. Paus. 
9* c. 35. 

Phaennis, a famous prophetess in the age of 
Antiochus. Pfltfs. 10, c. 15. 

Phaesana, a town of Arcadia. 

Phaestum, a town of Crete. Homer. Od. 3, 

v. 296. ^Another of Macedonia. Liv. 56, c. 13. 

FhaSthon, a son of the sun, or Phoebus, and 
Cl3?mene, one of the Oceanides. He was son of 
Cephalus and Aurora, according to Hesiod and 
•Pausanias, or of Tithonus and Aurora, accord- 
ing to Apollodorus. He is, however, more I 
generally -acknowledged to be the son of Phoebus 
and Clymene. Phaethon was naturally of a lively | 
disposition, and a handsome figure. Venus 
became enamoured of him, and entrusted him 
with the care of one of her temples. This dis- 
tinguishing favour of the goddess rendered him 


vain and aspiring ; and when Epaphus the son 
of lo had told him to check his pride, zs he 
was not the son of Phoebus, Phaethon resolved 
; to know his true origin, and at the instigation of 
his mother, he visited the palace of the sun. 
He begged Phoebus that, if he really were his 
father, he would give him incontestable proofs 
of his paternal tenderness, and convince the 
world of his legitimacy. Phoebus swore by the 
; Styx that he would grant him whatever he 
required, and no sooner was the oath uttered, 
i than Phaethon demanded of him to drive his 
chariot for one day. Phoebus represented the 
I impropriety of such a request, and the dangers 
I to which it would expose him ; but in vain ; 

I and, as the oath was inviolable, and Phaethon 
i unmoved, the father instructed his son how he 
was to proceed in his way through the regions 
of the air. His explicit directions were forgotten, 
or little attended to; and no sooner had Phaethon 
received the reins from his father, than he 
I betrayed his ignorance and incapacity to guide 
the chariot. The flying horses became sensible 
of the confusion of their driver, and immediately 
departed from the usual track. Phaethon re- 
pented too late of his rashness, and already 
heaven and earth were threatened with a uni- 
versal conflagration, when Jupiter, who had per- 
ceived the disorder of the horses of the sun, 
struck the rider with one of his thunderbolts, 
and hurled him headlong from heaven into the 
river Po. His body, consumed with fire, was 
found by the nymphs of the place, and honoured 
with a decent burial. His sisters mourned his 
unhappy end, and were changed into poplars by 
Jupiter. Vid. Phaethontiades. According to the 
poets, while Phaethon was unskilfully driving the 
chariot of his father, the blood of the Ethiopians 
was dried up, and their skin became black, a 
colour which is still preserved among the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the torrid zone. The 
territories of Libya were also parched up, ac- 
cording to the same tradition, on account of 
their too great vicinity to the sun ; and ever 
since, Africa, unable to recover her original 
verdure and fruitfulness, has exhibited a sandy 
country, and uncultivated waste. The horses 
of the sun are called Pkaeihoniis equi, either 
because they were guided by Phaethon, or from 
the Greek word which expresses the splen- 
dour and lustre of that luminary. Virg. Aen. 5, 
V. 105. — Hesiod. Theog. 985. — Ovid. Met. i, /a6. 
17, 1 . 2, fab. I, &c. — Apollon. 4, Arg. — Horat. i, 
od. II. — Senec. in Medea. — ApoUod. — Hygin. fob. 
156. 

PhaSthontifides, or Phaethontides, the sisters 
of Phaethon, who were changed into poplars by 
Jupiter. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 346. Vid. Heliades. 
Phaetliusa, one of the Heliades changed into 
poplars, after the death of their brother Phaethon, 
Ovid. Met. 2, v. 346. 

Phaeus, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Phagesia, a festival among the Greeks, ob- 
served during the celebration of the Dionysia. 
It received its name from the good eating and 
living that then universally prevailed. 
Phalacrine, a village of the Sabines, where 
Vespasian was bom. Sueton. Vesp. 2. 

Phalae, wooden towers at Rome, erected in the 
circus, Juv. 6, v. 589. 

Phalaecus, a general of Phocis against the 
Boeotians, killed at the battle of Cheronaea. 
Diod. 16. 
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Plialaesia, a town of Arcadia. Paus» 8» c. 35. , 
Phalanna, a town of Perriiaebia. Liv. 42, c. 54. 
Phalantlius, a Lacedaemonian, wlio founded 
Tarentum in Italy, at tbe bead of the Partheniae. 
ffis father’s name was Aracus. As he went to 
Italy he was shipwrecked on the coast, and car- 
ried to shore by a dolphin, and for that reason 
there was a dolphin placed near his statue in the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. Vid. Partheniae. 
He received divine honoum after death. Justin. 
3, c. 4. — Pans. 10, c. 10. — Horat. 2, od. 6, v. 11. — 
SiL Ital. II, V. 16. — A town and mountain of 
the same name in Arcadia. Pets. 8, c. 35. 
PhS.iaris, a tyrant of Agrigentum, who made 
use of the most excruciating torments to punish 
his subjects on the smallest suspicion. Peiillus 
made him a brazen bull, and when he had pre- 
sented it to Phalaxis, the tyrant ordered the 
inventor to be seized, and the first experiment 
to be made on his body. These cruelties did not 
long remain unrevenged ; the people of Agri- 
gentum revolted in the tenth year of his reign, 
and put him to death in the same manner as he 
had tortured Perillus and many of his subjects 
after him, 552 B.C. The brazen bull of Phalaris 
was carried by Hamilcar to Carthage ; but when 
that city was taken by Scipio, it was delivered 
again to the inhabitants of Agrigentum by the 
Romans. There are now some letters extant 
written by a certain Abaris to Phalaris, with 
their respective answers, but they are supposed 
to be spurious. The best edition of them is that 
of the learned Boyle, Oxon. 1718, which gave 
Bentley the opportunity for his celebrated 
Animadversions. Cic. in Vert. 4. Ad Attic. 
7, ep. 12. De Offic. 2. — Ovid, de Art. Am. i, 

V. 663. — Juv. 8, V. 81. — Plin. 34, c. 8. — Diod. 

A Trojan killed by Tumus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 762. 
Phalarium, a citadel of Syracuse, where 
Phalaris’s bull was placed. 

Phal&nis, a river of Boeotia, falling into the 
Cephisus. Paus. 9, c. 34. 

Phalcidon, a town of Thessaly. Polyaen. 4. 
Phaleas, a philosopher and legislator, &c. Arist. 
Phalereus, Demetrius. Vid. Demetrius. 
Phaleria, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 32, c. 15. 
Phaleris, a Corinthian who led a colony to 
Epidamnus from Corcyra. 

Phalcron, or Phalerum, or Phalera (-onim), 
or Phalerus portus, an ancient harbour of 
Athens, about 25 stadia from the city, which, 
from its situation and smallness, was not very fit 

for the reception of many ships, ^A place of 

Thessaly. 

Phalerus, a son of Alcon, one of the Argo- 
nauts. Orpheus. 

Phallas, a son of Hercules and Heliconis 
daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 

Phallica, festivals observed by the Egyptians 
in honour of Osiris. The institution originated 
in this : After the murder of Osiris, Isis was 
unable to recover among the other limbs the 
privities of her husband ; and therefore, as she 
paid particular honour to every part of his body, 
she distinguished that which was lost with more 
honour, and paid it more attention. Its repre- 
sentation, called phallus, was made of wood, 
and carried during the sacred festivals which 
were instituted in honour of Osiris. The people 
held it in the greatest veneration ; it was looked 
upon as an emblem of fecundity, and the men- 
tion of it among the ancients never conveyed any 
impure thought or lascivious reflection. The 


festivals of the pimllus were imitated by tlie 
Greeks, and introduced into Europe by the Athe- 
nians, who made the procession of the phallus 
part of the celebration of the Dionysia of the 
god of wine. Those that carried the phailus, at 
the end of a long pole, were called pkaUophmi. 
They generally appeared among the Greeks 
besmeared with the dregs of wine, covered with 
; skins of lambs, and wearing on their heads a 
crown of ivy. Lwcian. de Bed Syr. — Plut. de 
Isid. & Osir. — Paus. i, c. 2. 

Phalysius, a citizen of Naupactum, who re- 
covered his sight on reading a letter sent him 
by Aesculapius. Paus. 10, cap. ult. 

Phanaeus, a promontory of the island of Chios, 
famous for its wines. It was called after a king 
of the same name, who reigned there. Liv. 36, 
c. 43. — Virg. G. 2, V. 98. 

Phanaraea, a town of Cappadocia. Sirab. 
Phanas, a famous Messenian, who died 682 
B.C. 

Phanes, a man of Halicarnassus, who fled from 
Amasis king of Egypt to the court of Camb'j^es 
king of Persia, whom he advised, when he 
invaded Egypt, to pass through Arabia. Hero- 
dot. 3, c. 4. 

Phaneta, a town of Epirus. Liv. 32, c. 28. 
Phandcles, an elegiac poet of Greece, who 
wrote a jpoem on that unnatural vice of which 
Socrates ^ accused by some. He maintained that 
Orpheus had been the first who had indulged in 
the practice in question. Some of his fragments 
are remaining. Clem. Alex. Sir. 6. 
Phanodemus, a historian who wrote on the 
antiquities of Attica. 

Phantasia, a daughter of Nicarchus of Mem- 
phis, in Egypt. Some have supposed that she 
wrote a poem on the Trojan war, and another 
on the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, from which 
compositions Homer copied the greater part of 
his Iliad and Odj^ssey, when he visited Memphis, 
where they were deposited, 

Phanus, a son of Bacchus, who was among the 
Argonauts. Apollod. 

Phaon, a boatman of Mytilene in Lesbos. He 
received a small box of ointment from Venus, 
who had presented herself to him in the form of 
an old woman, to be carried over into Asia, and 
as soon as he had rubbed himself with what the 
box contained, he became one of the most beauti- 
ful men of his age. Many were captivated with 
the charms of Phaon, and, among others, Sappho 
the celebrated poetess. Phaon gave himself up 
to the pleasure of Sappho’s company ; but, how- 
ever, he soon conceived a disdain for her, and 
Sappho, mortified at his coldness, threw herself 
into the sea. Some say that Phaon was beloved 
by the goddess of beauty, who concealed him 
for some time among lettuces. Aelian says that 
Phaon was killed by a man whose bed he was 
defiling. Aelian. V. H. 12. — Ovid. Heroid. 21. — 
Palaephat. de Inc. 49. — Athen. — Lucian, in Sim. 
& Polistr. 

Phara, a town in Africa, burnt by Scipio’s 
soldiers. 

Pharacides, a general of the Lacedaemonian 
fleet, who assisted Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily 
against the Carthaginians. Polyaen. 2. 

Pharae, or Pherae, a town of Crete. — y- 
Another in Messenia. Paus. 4, c. 30. Vid. 
Pherae. 

Pharasm&nes, a king of Iberia, in the reign 
of Antoninus, &c. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 33. 
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Pliarax, a Lacedaemonian officer, who at- 
tempted to make himself absolute in^Sicily. 

A Thessalian, whcse son, called Cyanippus, mar- 
ried a beaulifEl woman, called Leuconoe, who 
was tom to pieces by his dogs. Parth. 

Fimris, a town of Laconia, whose inhabitants 

are called Pkaritas. Paus. 3, c. 30. son of 

Mercury and Philodamea, who built Pharae in 
Messenia- Pans. 4, c. 30. 

Fharmeclisa, an island in the Aegean sea, 
where Jtilzus Caesar was held to ransom by some 
pirates. After boiro’w'lng the money he returned 

and killed them all. Sueton. Coes. 4. 

Another, where was shown Circe^s tomb. Strab. 

Fliaxjiab&ziis, a satrap of Persia, son of a 
person of the same name, 409 B.C. He assisted 
the Lacedaemonians against the Athenians, and 
gained their esteem by his friendly behaviour 
and support. His conduct, however, towards 
Alcibiades, was of the most perfidious nature, 
and he did not scruple to betray to his mortal 
enemies the man whom he had long honoured 
with his friendship. C. Nep. in Ale.— Pint . — — 
An officer under Eumenes. A king of Iberia. 

Phamficc, a town of Pontus. Plin. 6, c. 4. 

The mother of Cinyxas king of Pontus. Suidas. 

Pham&ces, a son of Mithridates Iring of 
Pontus, who favoured the Romans against his 
facher. He revolted against Mithridates, smd 
even caused him to be put to death, according 
to some accounts. In the civil wars of Julius 
Caesar and Pompey, he interested himself for 
neither of the contending parties ; upon which 
Caesar turned his army against him, and con- 
quered Mm. It was to express the celerity of his 
Operations in conquering Phamaces, at the battle 
of Zela, that the victorious Roman made use of 
these words, Veni, vidi, vici. Flor. 3. — Sueton. 

in Coes. 37. — Paterc. 2, c. 55, A king of 

Pontus, who made war with Eumenes, 181 B.C. 

king of Cappadocia. A librarian of 

Atticus. Cic. ad Att. 

Phamap&tes, a general of Orodes king of 
PartMa, killed in a battle by the Romans. 

Phamaspes, the father of Cassandra the 
mother of Cambyses. 

Pbarnus, a king of Media, conquered by Ninus 
king of Assyria. 

Pharos, a small islahd in the bay of Alexandria, 
about seven furlongs distant from the continent. 
It was joined to the Egyptian shore with a 
causeway by Dexiphanes, 284 B.C., and upon it 
was built a celebrated tower, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter and Philadelphus, by Sostratus 
the son of Dexiphanes. This tower, which was 
called the tower of Pharos, and which passed 
for one of the seven wonders of the world, was 
built with wMte marble, and could be seen at 
the distance of one hundred miles. On the top, 
fires were constantly kept to direct sailors in the 
bay, which was dangerous and difficult of access. 
The building of this tower cost the Eg3^tian 
monarch 800 talents, which were equivalent to 
above £165,000 sterling, if Attic, or if Alex- 
andrian, double that sum. There was this 
inscription upon it. King Ptolemy to the Gods the 
saviours, for the benefit of sailors ; but Sostratus 
the architect, wishing to claim aU the glory, 
engraved his own name upon the stones, and 
afterwards filled the hollow with mortar, and 
wrote the above-mentioned inscription. When 
the mortar was decayed by time, Ptolemy’s name 
disappeared, and the following inscription then 


became visible : Sostratus the Cniddan, son of 
Dexiphanes, to the Gods the saviours, for the benefit 
of sailors. The word Pkarius is often used for 
Egyptian. Lucan. 2, v. 636. 1 . 3, v. 260. I. 6, 
v. 308. 1 . 9, V. 1005, &c. — Ovid. A. A. 3, V. 635. — 
Plin. 4, c. 31 & 85. 1 . 36, c. 13.— Strab. 17.— 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — Phn. 13, c. 11.— Homer. Od. 4, — 

FUtcc. 2. — Stat. 3 Sylv. 2, v. 102. A watch- 

tower near Capreae. An island off the coast 

of Illyricum, now called Lesina. Mela, 2, c. 7. 

^The emperor Claudius ordered a tower to 

be built at the entrance of the port of Ostia, 
for the benefit of sailors, and it likewise bore 
the name of Pharos, an appellation afterwards 
given to every other edifice which was raised to 
direct the course of sailors, either with lights, 
or by signals. Juv. it, v. 76. — Sueton. 

Pharslilus, now Farsa, a town of Thessaly, 
m whose neighbourhood is a large plain called 
Pharsalia, famous for a battle which was fought 
there between Julius Caesar and Pompey, in 
which the former obtained the victory. In that 
battle, wMch was fought on May 12th, 48 B.C., 
Caesar lost about 200 men, or, according to 
others, 1200. Pompey’s loss was 15,000, or 
25,000 according to others, and 24,000 of his 
army were made prisoners of war by the con- 
queror. Lucan, i, &c. — Plut. in Pomp. & Caes. — 
Appian. Civ. — Caesar. Bell. Civ. — Sueton. in Caes. 

— Dio Cass. The poem of Lucan, in which 

he gives an account of the civil wars of Caesar 
and Pompey, bears the name of Pharsalia. Vid. 
Lucanus. 

Pharte, a daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 

Phams, a Rutulian killed by Aeneas. Virg. 
Aen. 10, V. 322. 

Pharusii, or Phaumsil, a people of Africa, 
beyond Mauritania. Mela, i, c. 4. 

Pharybus, a river of Macedonia, falling into 
the Aegean sea. It is called by some Baphyrus. 

Pharycadon, a town of Macedonia, on the 
Peneus. Strab. 9. 

Pharyge, a town of Locris. 

Phaselis, a town of Paraphylia, at the foot of 
mount Taurus, which was long the residence of 
pirates. Strab. 14. — Lucan. 8, c. 251. — Cic. Agra. 
2, c. 19. 

Phasiana, a country of Asia, near the river 
Phasis. The inhabitants, called Phasiani, are of 
Egyptian origin. 

Phasias, a patronymic given to Medea, as 
being bom near the Phasis. Ovid. Met. 7. 

Phasis, a son of Phoebus and Oc3n:oe. K 

river of ColcMs, rising in the moimtains of 
Armenia, now called Faoz, and falling into the 
east of the Euxine. It is famous for the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts, who entered it after a 
long and perilous voyage, for which reason all 
dangerous voyages have been proverbially in- 
timated by the words sailing to the Phasis. 
There were on the banks of the Phasis a great 
number of large birds, of which, according to 
some of the ancients, the Argonauts brought 
some to Greece, and wMch were called on that 
account pheasants. The Phasis was reckoned by 
the ancients one of the largest rivers of Asia. 
Plin, 10, c. 48. — Martial. 13, ep, 62. — Strab. ii. 
— Mela, I, c. 19. — Apollod. i, &c. — Paus. 4, 
c. 4.4.—k)rpheus. 

Phassus, a son of Lycaon. Apollod. 

Phauda, a town of Pontus. 

Fhavorinus, or Favoiinus, a writer under 
Hadrian, bom at Arles, a friend of Plutarch. 
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Pbaylius, a tyrant of Ambracia. The 

brother of Onomarchus of Phocis, &c. Vid. 
Phocis. Pans. lo, c. 2. 

Ph^, or Pheia, a town of E!k. Homer. II. % 
Phocadiwn, an inland town of Macedonia. 
Liv. 31, c. 41. 

Ph^ens, or PMegens, a companion of Aeneas, 

killed by Tumus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 765. 

Another, likewise killed by Tumus. Id. 12, 

V. 371, &c. A priest of Bacchus, the father of 

AJphesiboea, who purified Alcmaeon of his 
mother*s murder, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. He was afterwards put to death by 
the children of Alcmaeon by Callirhoe, because 
he had ordered AJcmaeon to be killed when he 
had attempted to recover a collar which he had 
given to his daughter. Vid. Alcmaeon. Ovid. 
Met. 9, V- 412. 

Phellia, a river of Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 20. 
Phelloe, a town of Achaia near Aegira, where 
Bacchus and Diana each had a temple. Paus. 
7, c. 26. 

Phellus, a place in Attica. ^A town of Elis, 

near Olympia. Sirab. 

Phemius, a man introduced by Homer as a 
musician among Penelope’s suitors. Some say 
that he taught Homer, for which the grateful 

poet immortalized his name. Homer. Od. 

man who, according to some, wrote an account 
of the return of the Greeks from the Trojan war. 
The word is applied by Ovid. Am. 3, v. 7, indis- 
criminately to any person who excels in music. 
Phemonoe, a priestess of Apollo, who is sup- 
posed to have invented heroic verses. Paus. 10, 
c. 6. 

Pheneum, a town of Arcadia, whose inhabi- 
tants, called PheneataCt worshipped Mercury. 
Cic. de Nat. D. 3. 

Pheneus, a town with a lake of the same name 
in Arcadia, whose waters were unwholesome in 
the night and wholesome in the daytime. Ctc. 
de Nat. D. 3, c. 22. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 165. — Ovid. 

Met. 15, v. 332. ^A son of Melas, ^led by” 

Tydeus. Apollod. 

Pherae, a town of Thessaly, where the t3urant 
Alexander reigned, whence he was called Pheraeus. 
Sirab. S.—Cic. 2 de Offic. — Ovid, in Ib. 321. — 

Val. Max. 9, c. 13. A town of Attica. 

Another in Laconia in Peloponnesus. Liv. 35, 
c- 30. 

Pheraeus, a surname of Jason, as being a 
native of Pherae. 

Pheraules, a Persian whom C3nrus raised from 
poverty to afauence. He afterwards gave up 
all his possessions to enjoy tranquillity in retire- 
ment. Xenoph. Cyr. 

PherSclus, one of the Greeks during the 

Trojan war. Ovid. Heroid. 15. A pilot of 

the ship of Theseus, when he went to Crete. 
Pint, in Thes. 

PherecrStes, a comic poet of Athens, in the 
age of Plato and Aristophanes. He is supposed 
to have written 21 comedies, of which only a 
few verses remain. He introduced living char- 
acters on the stage, but never abused the liberty 
which he had taken, either by satire or defama- 
tion, He invented a sort of verse which from 
him has been called Pherecraiian. It consisted 
of the three last feet of a hexameter verse, of 
which the first was always a spondee, as, for 
instance, the third verse of Horace’s i od. 5, 

Grata Pyrrha sub antro. Another, descended 

from Deucalion. Cic. Tns. 


, Pherecydas, a philosopher of Scyxos, disciple 
, of Pittacus, one of the first who delivered his 
I thoughts in prose. He was acquainted with the 
period of the moon, and foretold eclipses with 
the greatest accuracy. The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul was first maintained by 
him, as also that of the metempsychosis. Pytha- 
goras was one of his disciples, remarkable for his 
esteem and his attachment to his learned master. 
When Pherecydes lay dangerously ill in the 
island of Delos, Pythagoras hastened to give 
him every assistance in his power, and when, all 
his efforts had proved ineffectual, he buried him, 
and after he had paid him the last offices, he 
retired to Italy. Some, however, suppose that 
Pherecydes threw himself down from a precipice 
as he was going to Delphi, or, according to others, 
he fell a victim to a foul disease, 515 B.C., 

in the 85th year of his age. Diog. — Laciant. 

A historian of Leros, sumamed the Athenian. 
He wrote a history of Attica, now lost, in the 
age of Darius Hystaspes. A tragic poet. 

Pherendates, a Persian set over Egypt by 
Artaxerxes. 

Pherephate, a surname of Proserpine, from 
the production of com. 

Pheres, a son of Cretheus and Tyro, who 
built Pherae in Thessaly, where he reigned. He 
married Clymene, by whom he had Admetus and 

Lycurgus. Apollod. A son of Medea, stoned 

to death by the Corinthians, on account of the 
poisonous clothes which he had given to Glauce 
Creon’s daughter. Vid. Medea. Paus. 2, c. 3 

A friend of Aeneas, killed by Halesus. Virg, 

Aen. 10, V. 413. 

Pheretias, a patronyunic of .Admetus son of 
Pheres. Ovid. Met. i, v. 291. 

Pheretima, the wife of Battus king of Cyrene, 
and mother of Arcesilaus. After her son’s 
death, she recovered the kingdom by means of 
Amasis king of Egypt, and to avenge the murder 
of Arcesilaus, she caused all his assassins to be 
crucified round the walls of Cyrrene, and she cut 
off the breasts of their wives, and hung them up 
near the bodies of their husbands. It is said 
that she was devoured alive by worms, a punish- 
ment which, according to some of the ancients, 
was inflicted by Providence for her unparalleled 
cruelties. Polyaen. 8. — Herodot. 4, c. 204, &c. 

Pherinum, a town of Thessaly. 

Pheron, a king of Egypt, who succeeded 
Sesostris. He was blind, and he recovered his 
sight by washing his eyes, according to the 
directions of the oracle, in the urine of a woman 
who had never had any unlawful connexions. 
He tried his wife first, but she appeared to have 
been faithless to his bed, and she was burnt 
with all those whose urine could not restore sight 
to the king. He married the woman whose 
urine proved beneficial. Herodot. 2, c. in. 

Pherusa, one of the Nereides- Apollod. i. 

Phi&le, one of Diana’s nymphs. Ovid. Met. 3. 
A celebrated courtesan. Juv, 10, v. 238. 

Phialia, or Phigalia, a town of Arcadia. 
Paus. 8, c. 3. 

Phiaius, a king of Arcadia. Id. Ib. 

Phicores, a people near the Pains Maeotis. 
Mela, 1, c. 19. 

Phidias, a celebrated sculptor of Athens, who 
died 432 B.C. He made a statue of Athene, at 
the request of Pericles, which was placed in the 
Parthenon. It was made of ivory and gold, 
and measured 39 feet in height. His presump- 
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tion raised Mm many enemies, and he was 
accused of having carved Ms own portrait and 
that of Pericles on the shield of the statue of the 
goddess, for which he was banished from Athens 
by the clamorous populace. He retired to Elis, 
where he determined to revenge the ill-treatment 
he had received from his countrymen, by making 
a statue wMch should eclipse the fame of that 
of Athene. He was successful in the attempt ; 
and the statue he made of Jupiter Olympius was 
always reckoned the best of all his pieces, and 
has passed for one of the wondem of the world. 
The people of Elis were so sensible of his merit, 
and of the honour he had done to their city, 
that they appointed his descendants to the 
honourable office of keeping clean that magnifi- 
cent statue, and of preserving it from injury. 
Paus. 9, c. 4. — Cic. de Orai. — Strab. 8. — Quintil. 
12, c. 10. — Pint, in Per. 

Phidippides, a celebrated courier, who ran 
from Athens to Lacedaemon, about 152 English 
miles, in two days, to ask of the Lacedaemonians 
assistance against the Persians. The Athenians 
raised a temple to his memory. Herodot. 6, 
c. 105.-^. Nep. in Milt. 

Phiditia, a public entertainment at Sparta, 
where much frugality "was observed, as the word 
denotes. Persons of all ages were admitted ; the 
younger frequented it as a school of temperance 
an d sobriety, where they w^ere trained to good 
manners and useful knowledge, by the example 
and discourse of their elders. Cic. Tusc, 5, c. 34. 
— Paus. 3, c. 10. 

Phidon, a man who enjoyed the sovereign 
power at Argos, and is supposed to have invented 
scales and measures, and coined silver at Aegina. 
He died 854 B.C. Arist. — Herodot. 6, c. 127. 
^An ancient legislator at Corinth. 

Phidyie, a female servant of Horace, to whom 
he addressed 3 od. 23. 

Phigalei, a people of Peloponnesus, near 
Messema. They were naturally fond of drink- 
ing, and negligent of domestic affairs. Paus, 8, 
c. 39. 

Phila, the eldest daughter of Antipater, who 
married Craterus. She afterwards married De- 
metrius, and when her husband had lost the 
kingdom of Macedonia, she poisoned herself. 

Plut. A town of Macedonia. Liv. 42, c. 67. 

1. 44, c. 2 & 34. An island called also PMa. 

Philadelphia, now Alahasker, a town of Lydia. 

Plin. 5, c. 29. ^Another, in Cilicia, ^Arabia, 

Syria. 

Philadelphus, a king of PapMagonia, who 

followed the interest of M. Antony. ^The 

surname of one of the Ptolemies, king of 

P^aeni, two brothers of Carthage. When a 
contest arose between the Cyreneans and Cartha- 
ginians, about the extent of their territories, it 
was mutually agreed that, at a stated hour, two 
men should depart from each city, and that, 
wherever they met, there they should fix the 
boundaries of their country. The PMlaeni ac- 
cordingly departed from Carthage, and met the 
Cyreneans, when they had advanced far into 
their territories. This produced a quarrel, and 
the Cyreneans maintained that the PMlaeni had 
left Carthage before the appointment, and that 
therefore th^ must retire or be buried in the 
sand. The PMlaeni refused, upon wMch they 
were overpowered by the Cyreneans, and accord- 
ingly buried in the sand. The Carthaginians, to 


commemorate the patriotic deeds of the Phil-eeni, 
who had sacrificed their lives that the extent 
of their country might not be dimimshed, raised 
two altars on the place where their bodies had 
been buried, wMch they called Philaenorum arae. 
These altars were the boundaries of the Cartha- 
ginian dominions, which on the other side ex- 
tended as far as the Pillars of Hercules, which 
is about 2000 miles, or, according to the accurate 
observations of the moderns, only 1420 geo- 
graphical miles. Sallust, de Bell. Jug. 19 & 79. 
Sil. It. 15, V. 704. 

Philaenis, or Philerls, a courtesan. Vid. 
Phileris. 

Philaeus, a son of Ajax, by Lyside the daugh- 
ter of Coronus, one of the Lapithae. Miltiades, 

as some suppose, was descended from him. ^A 

son of Augeas, who upbraided his father for not 
granting what Hercules justly claimed for clean- 
ing Ms stables. Vid. Augeas. He was placed 
upon Ms father’s throne by Hercules. Apollod. 2. 
Phllammon, a celebrated musician, son of 

Apollo and CMone. A man who murdered 

Arsinoe, and was slain by her female attendants. 

Philanthiis, a son of Prolaus of Elis, killed 
at the Olympic games. Paus. 5, c. 3. 
Philarchus, a hero who gave assistance to the 
Phocians when the Persians invaded Greece. 
Phile, a town and island of Egypt, above the 
lesser cataract, but placed opposite Syene by 
Plin. 5, c. 9. Isis was worsMpped there. Lucan. 

10, V. 313. — Senec. 2 Nat. 4, c. 2. One of the 

Sporades. Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Philemon (r. 360-263 B.C.), a Greek comic 
poet, contemporary with Menander, who spent 
most of his life at Athens, but also visited the 
Alexandrian court. He obtained some poetical 
prizes over Menander, not so much by the merit 
of his composition, as by the intrigues of Ms 
friends. Plautus imitated some of his comedies. 
He lived to his 97tb year, and died, as it is 
reported, of laughing, on seeing an ass eat figs. 
We have now only a few fragments of Ms plays 
and the titles of 57. Val. Max. 9, c. 12. — Quin- 

til. 10. — Plut. de Ifd Coh. — Strab. 14. ^A poor 

man of Phrygia. Vid. Baucis. An illegiti- 

mate son of Priam. 

Phllene, a town of Attica between Athens and 
Tanagra. Stat. Tkeb. 4, v. 102. 

Phileris, an immodest woman, whom Philo- 
crates the poet lampooned. Martial. 7, 
Philfiros, a town of Macedonia. Plin. 
Philesius, a leader of the 10,000 Greeks after 
the battle of Cunaxa. ^ 

Phlletaerus, a eunuch made governor of Per- 
gamum by Lysimachus. He quarrelled with 
Lysimachus, and made himself master of Per- 
gamum, where he laid the foundations of a kingdom 
called the kingdom of Pergamum, 283 B.C. He 
reigned there for 20 years, and at his death he 
appointed Ms nephew Eumenes as his suc- 
cessor. Strab. 13. — Paus. i, c. 8. ^A Cretan 

general who revolted from Seleucus, and was 
conquered. Polyaen. 4. 

Philetas, a grammarian and poet of Cos. He 
was made preceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The elegies and epigrams which he wrote have 
been greatly commended by the ancients ; some 
fragments of them are preserved in Athenaeus, 
and a number of his epigrams are in the Greek 
Anthology. He was so small and slender, accord- 
ing to the improbable accounts of Aelian, that 
he always carried pieces of lead in his pockets. 
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to avoid beiBg blown away by the wind. ^ 
Aelian, V. H. 9, c. 14. — Ovid. Fast i, d. 5. — ! 

Properi. 3, el. i. A historian. j 

PMletiiis, a faithful steward of Vlys&es, who, I 
with Eumaeus, assisted Mm in destroying the , 
suitors, who had not only insulted the queen, 
but wasted the property of the absent monarch. . 
Homer. Od. 20, &c. i 

PMlidas, a friend of Pelopidas, who favoured 
the conspiracy formed to expel the Spartans from J 
Thebes. He received the conspirators in his own | 
house. i 

PhiHdes, a dealer in horses in the age of 
Themistocles. Plui. in Them. 

Philinna, a courtesan, mother of Aridaeus, by 
Philip the father of Alexander. 

Pliilinus, a native of Agrigentum, who fought 
with Hannibal against the Romans. He wrote 
a partial history of the Punic wars. C. Kep. in 
Hannib. — Polyb. 

Philippei, or Pliilippi, certain pieces of money 
coined in the reign of Philip of Macedonia, and 
with his image. Horat. 2, ep. i, v. 284. — Liv. 
34, c. 52. 1. 37, c. 59- 1- 39, c. 5 & 7; 

Philippi, a town of Macedoma, anciently 
called Daios^ and situated at the east of the 
Str3mion on a rising ground, which abounds with 
Springs and water. It was called Philippi after 
Philip king of Macedonia, who fortified it against 
the incursions of the barbarians of Thrace, and 
became celebrated for two battles wMch were 
fought there in October, 42 B.C., at the interval 
of about twenty days, between Octavian and 
Antony, and the republican forces of Brut^ and 
Cassius, in which the former obtained the victory. 
Ovid. Met. 15, v. 284.— P/«t. 7, c. 45.— Flor. 4, 
c. 7. — Paterc. 2, c. 7, &c. — Appian. 2 Cw, Bell. — 
Pint, in Anion.— Virg. G. i, v. 4go.—Sueton. 

"Ip&ippides, a comic poet in Alexander’s age. 

A courier, called also PMdippides (g.v.). 

Philippdi^lis, a town of Thrace, near the 
Hebrus, built by Philip the father of Alexander. 

Liv. 39, c. 53. Of Thessaly, called Philippi. 

Phillppus I., son of Argaeus, succeeded his 
father on the throne of Macedonia, and reigned 

38 years, 640 B.C. ^The second of that name 

was the fourth son of Amyntas king of Macedonia. 
He was sent to Thebes as a hostage by his father, 
where he learnt the art of war under Eparm- 
nondas, and studied with the greatest care the 
manners and -the pursuits of the Greeks. He w^ 
recalled to Macedonia, and at the death of his 
brother Perdiccas, he ascended the throne as 
guardian and protector of the youthful years of 
his nephew. His ambition, however, soon dis- 
covered itself, and he made himself independent. 
The valour of a prudent general, and the policy 
of an experienced statesman, seemed requisite 
to ensure Ms power. The neighbouring nations, 
ridiculing the youth and inexiperience of the new 
king of Macedonia, appeared m arms, but Philip 
soon convinced them of their error. Unable to 
meet them as yet in the field of battle, he sus- 
pended their fury by presents, and soon turned 
his arms against Amphipolis, a colony tributa^ 
to the Athenians. Amphipolis was conquered, 
and added to the kingdom of Macedonia, and 
Philip meditated no less than the destruction of 
a republic which had rendered itself so formidable 
to the rest of Greece, and had even claiined sMj- 
mission from the princes of Macedonia. His 
designs, however, were as yet immature, and 
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before he could make Aiheiis an object of con- 
quest, the Thracians and the Illyrians demanded 
his attention. He made himself master of a 
Thracian colony, to which he gave the name of 
Philippi, and from wMch he received the ^at«t 
advantages on account of the gold mines in 
the neighbourhood. In the midst of Ms political 
prosperity, Philip did not neglect the honour of 
his family. He married Olympias,^ the daughter 
of Neoptolemus king of the MolossI ; and when, 
some time after, he became father of Alexander, 
the monarch, conscious of the inestimable advan- 
tages which arise from the lessons, the example, 
and the conversation of a learned and vurtuous 
preceptor, wrote a letter with his own hand to 
the philosopher Aristotle, and begged Mm to 
retire from his usual pursuits, and to dedicate 
Ms whole time to the instruction of the young 
prince. Everything seemed now to conspire to 
his aggrandizement, and historians have ob- 
served, that Philip received in one day the 
intelligence of three tMngs wMch could gratify 
the most unbounded ambition, and flatter the 
hopes of the most aspiring monarch : the birth 
of a son, an honourable crown at the Olympic 
games, and a victory over the barbarians of 
Illyricum. But all these increased rather than 
satiated his ambition ; he declared his hostile 
sentiments against the power of Athens, the 
independence of all Greece, by laying siege to 
Olynthus, a place which, on account of its 
situation and consequence, would prove most 
injurious to the interests of the Athenians, and 
most advantageous to the intrigues and militar>’ 
operations of every Macedonian prince. The 
Athenians, roused by the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, sent 17 vessels and 2000 men to the 
assistance of Olynthus, but the money of Philip 
prevailed over all their efforts. The greater 
part of the citizens suffered themselves to be 
bribed by the Macedonian gold, and Olynthus 
surrendered to the enemy, and was instantly 
reduced to mins. His successes were as great in 
every part of Greece ; he was declared head of 
the AmpMctyonic council, and was entrusted 
with the care of the sacred temple of Apollo at 
DelpM. If he was recalled to Macedonia, it was 
only to add fresh laurels to his crown, by victories 
over his enemies in Illyricum and Thessaly. By 
assuming the mask of a moderator and peace- 
maker he gained confidence, and in attempting 
to protect the Peloponnesians against the en- 
croaching power of Sparta, he rendered his cause 
popular, and by ridiculing the insults that were 
offered to his person as he passed through 
Corinth, he displayed to the world his modera- 
tion and philosophic virtuesi In his attempts 
to make himself master of Euboea, Philip was 
unsuccessful ; and Phocion, who despised his 
gold, obliged him to evacuate an island whose 
inhabitants were as insensible to the charms of 
money, as they were unmoved at the horrors of 
war, and the bold efforts of a vigilant enemy. 
From Euboea he turned his arms against the 
Scythians, but the advantages which he obtained 
over this indigent nation were mconsiderable, 
and he again made Greece an object of plunder 
and rapine. He advanced far into Boeotia, and 
a general engagement was fought at Chaeronea, 
338 B.C. The fight was long and bloody, but 
PMlip obtained the victory. His behaviour after 
the battle reflects great disgrace upon Mm^ as a 
man, and as a monarch. In the hour of festivity, 
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and during the entertainment which he had 
given to celebrate the trophies he had won, 
Philip sallied from his camp, and with the in- 
humanity of a brute he insulted the bodies of 
the slain, and exulted over the calamiti^ of the 
prisoners of war. His insolence, however, was 
checked, when Demades, one of the Athenian 
captives, reminded him of his meanness, by 
exclaiming, “ WTiy do you, O king, act the part 
of a Themites, when you can represent with so 
much dignity the elevated character of an Aga- 
memnon ? ” The reproof was felt ; Demades 
received his liberty, and Philip learned how to 
gain popularity even among his fallen enemies, 
by relieving their wants and easing their dis- 
tresses. At the battle of Chaerouea the inde- 
pendence of Greece was extinguished ; and 
Philip, unable to find new enemies in Europe, 
formed new enterprises, and meditated new con- 
quests- He was nominated general of the Greeks 
against the Persians, and was called upon as weU 
from inclination as duty to revenge those injuries 
which Greece had suffered from the invasions of 
Darius and of Xerxes. But he was stopped in 
the midst of his warlike preparations ; he was 
stabbed by Pausanias as he entered the theatre 
at the celebration of the nuptials of his daughter 
Cleopatra. This murder has given rise to many 
reflections upon the causes which produced it ; 
and many who consider the secret repudiation 
of Olympias, and the resentment of Alexander, 
are apt to look for the causes of his death in 
the bosom of his family. The ridiculous honours 
which Olympias paid to her husband’s murderer 
strengthened the suspicion, yet Alexander de- 
clared that he invaded the kingdom of Persia 
to revenge his father’s death upon the Persian 
satraps and princes, by whose immediate 
intrigues the assassination had- been committed. 
The character of Philip is that of a sagacious, 
artful, prudent, and intriguing monarch : he 
was brave in the field of battle, eloquent and 
dissimulating at home ; and he possessed the 
wonderful art of changing his conduct according 
to the disposition and caprice of mankind, with- 
out ever altering his purpose, or losing sight of 
his ambitious aims. He possessed much perse- 
verance, and in the execution of his plans he 
was always vigorous. The hand of an assassin 
prevented him from achieving the boldest and 
the most extensive of his undertakings ; and he 
might have acquired as many laurels, and con- 
quered as many nations, as his son Alexander did 
in the succeeding reign, and the kingdom of 
Persia might have been added to the Macedonian 
empire, perhaps with greater moderation, with 
more glory, and with more lasting advantages. 
The private character of Philip lies open to 
censure, and raises indignation. The admirer 
of his virtues is disgusted to find him amongst 
the most abandoned prostitutes, and disgracing 
himself by the most unnatural crimes and lasci- 
vious indulgences, which might make even the 
most debauched and the most profligate to blush. 
He was murdered in the 47th year of his age, 
and the 24th of his reign, about 336 years before 
the Christian era.' His reign is an uncom- 
monly interesting one, and his administration a 
matter of instruction. He is the first monarch 
whose life and actions are described with peculiar 
accuracy and historical faithfulness. Philip was 
the father of Alexander the Great and of Cleo- 
patra by Olympias ; he had also by Audaca, an 


Illyrian, Cyiia, who married Amyntas the son of 
Perdiccas, Philip’s elder brother ; by Nicasipolis, 
a Thessalian, Nicaea, who married Cassander ; 
by Philinna, a Larissaean dancer, Aridaeus, who 
reigned some time after Alexander’s death ; by 
Cleopatra the niece of Attalus, Caranus and 
Europa, who were both murdered by Oljrmpias ; 
and Ptolemy the first king of Egypt by Arsinoe, 
who in the first month of her pregnancy was 
married to Lagus. Demost. in Phil. & Olynth . — 
Justin. 7, &c. — Diod. 16. — Plui. in Alex. Dan. 
& Apoph. — Isocrat. ad Phil. — Curt, r, &c. — 

Aeschines. — Paus. Boeotic., &c. The last king 

of Macedonia, of that name, was son of Demetrius. 
His infancy, at the death of his father, was pro- 
tected by Antigonus, one of bis friends, who 
ascended the throne, and reigned for twelve 
years, with the title of independent monarch. 
When Antigonus died, Phihp recovered his 
father’s throne, though only 15 years of age, 
and he early distinguished himself by his boldness 
and his ambitious views. BQs cruelty to Aratus. 
however, soon displayed his character in its 
true light ; and to the gratification of every 
vice, and every extravagant propensity, he had 
the meanness to sacrifice this faithful and virtuous 
-Athenian. Not satisfied with the kingdom of 
Macedonia, Philip aspired to become the friend 
of Hannibal, and wished to share with him the 
spoils which the distresses and continual loss of 
the Romans seemed soon to promise. But his 
expectations were frustrated ; the Romans 
discovered his intrigues, and though weakened 
by the valour and artifice of the Carthag inian ^ 
yet they were soon enabled to meet him in the 
field of battle. The consul Laevinus entered 
without delay his territories of Macedonia, and 
after he had obtained a victory over him near 
Apollonia, and reduced his fleet to ashes, he 
compelled him to sue for peace. This peaceful 
disposition was not permanent, and when the 
Romans discovered that he had assisted their 
mortal enemy with men and money, they ap- 
pointed T. Q. Flamininus to punish his perfidy, 
and the violation of the treaty. The Roman 
consul, with his usual expedition, invaded Mace- 
donia ; and in a general engagement which was 
fought near Cynoscephalae, the hostile army was 
totally defeated, and the monarch saved his life 
with dif&culty by flying from the field of battle, 
197 B.C. Destitute of resources, without friends 
either at home or abroad, Philip was obliged to 
submit to the mercy of the conqueror, and to 
demand peace by his ambassadors. It was 
granted with dif&culty. The terms were humili- 
ating ; but the poverty of Philip obliged him to 
accept the conditions, however disadvantageous 
and degrading to his dignity. In the midst of 
these public calamities the peace of his f amil y 
was disturbed ; and Perseus, the eldest of his 
sons by a concubhae, raised seditions against his 
brother Demetrius, whose condescension and 
humanity had gained popularity among the 
Macedonians, and who, from bis residence at 
Rome as a hostage, had gained the good graces 
of the senate, and by the modesty and innocence 
of his manners, had obtained forgiveness from 
that venerable body for the hostilities of his 
father. Philip listened with too much avidity 
to the false accusation of Perseus ; and when he 
heard it asserted that Demetrius wished to rob 
him of his crown, he no longer hesitated to 
punish with death so unworthy and so ungrate* 
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fui a son. No sooner was Demetrius sacrificed 
to his credulity, than Philip became con’vunced 
of liis cruelty and rashness, and, to punish the 
perfidy of Perseus, he attempted to make Anti- 
gonus, another son, Ms successor on the Mace- 
donian throne. But he ■was prevented from 
executing Ms purpose by death, in the 42nd year 
of his reign, 179 years before the Christian ”era- 
The assassin of Demetrius succeeded Ms father ; 
and with the same ambition, -with the same 
rashness and oppression, renewed the war 
against the Romans till his empire was destroyed 
and Macedonia became a Roman province. 
Philip has been compared with Ms great ancestor 
of the same name ; but though they possessed ' 
the same virtues, the same ambition, and were i 
tainted with the same rices, yet the father of 
Alexander was more sagacious and more in- : 
triguing, and the son of Demetrius was more 
suspicious, more cruel, and more implacable ; 
and according to the pretended prophecy of one 
of the Sibyls, Macedonia was indebted to one 
PMlip for her rise and consequence among 
nations, and under another PMlip she lamented 
the loss of her power, her empire, and her 
dignity. Polyb. 16, &c. — Justin. 29, &c. — PluL 
in Flam. — Paus. 7, c. 8. — Liv. 31, &c. — Val. 

Max. 4, c. 8. — Orosius, 4, c. 20. ^M. Julius, a 

Roman emperor, of an obscure family in Arabia, 
from wMch he was sumamed Arabian. From the 
lowest rank in the army he gradually rose to the 
highest ofi&ces, and when he was made generM 
of the praetorian guards he assassinated Gordian 
to make Mmself emperor. To establish Mmself 
with more certainty on the imperial throne, he 
left Mesopotamia a prey to the continual inva- 
sions of the Persians, and hurried to Rome, 
where Ms election was universally approved by 
the senate and the Roman people. PMlip ren- 
dered Ms cause popular by Ms liberality and 
profusion ; and it added much to his splendour 
and dignity that the Romans during Ms reign 
commemorated the foundation of their dty, a 
solemnity wMch was observed but once every 
100 years, and wMch was celebrated with more 
pomp and more magnificence than under the 
preceding reigns. The people were entertained 
•with games and spectacles, the theatre of 
Pompey was crowded during three successive 
days and three nights, and 2000 gladiators bled 
in the circus at once, for the amusement and 
pleasure of a gazing populace. His usurpation, 
however, was short ; Philip was defeated by 
Decius, who had proclaimed Mmself emperor in 
Pannonia, and he was assassinated by Ms own 
soldiers near Verona, in the 45 th year of his 
age, and the fifth of Ms reign, A.D. 249. His 
son, who bore the same name, and who had 
shared with him the imperial dignity, was also 
massacred in the arms of Ms mother. Young 
PMlip was then in the 12th year of his age, and 
the Romans lamented in him the loss of rising 
talents, of natural humanity, and endearing 

virtues. Aurel. Victor. — Zosim. A native of 

Acamania, physician to Alexander the Great. 
When the monarch had been suddenly taken 
ill, after bathing in the Cydnus, Philip under- 
took to remove the complaint when the rest of 
the physicians believed that all medical assist- 
ance would be ineffectual. But as he was pre- 
paring Ms medicine, Alexander received a letter 
from Parmenio, in which he was advised to 
beware of his physician Philip, as he had con- 


spired against Ms life. The monarch was 
alarmed ; and when PMlip presented him with 
the medicine, he gave Mm Parmenio’s letter to 
peruse, and began to drink ^the potion- The 
serenity and composure of Philip’s countenanoe, 
as he read the letter, removed every suspicion 
from Alexander’s breast, and he pursued the 
directions of his phj^ician, and in a few days 
recovered. Plut. in Alex.— -Curt. 3. — Arnan. 2. 

A son of Alexander the Great, murdered by 

order of Olympias. A governor of Sparta. 

A son of Cassander. A man who pretended 

to be the son of Perseus, that he might lay claim 
to the kingdom of Macedonia. He was called 

Pseudophilippus. ^A general of Cassander, in 

Aetolia. A Phrygian, made governor of Jeru- 
salem by Antiochus. A son of Herod the 

Great, in the reign of Augustus. A brother 

of Alexander the Great, called also Aridaeus. 

i Vid. Aridaeus. A freedman of Pompey the 

i Great, He found his master’s body deserted on 
i the sea-shore, in Eg3rpt, and he gave it a decent 
burial, with the assistance of an old Roman 

soldier, who had fought under Pompey. A 

j Lacedaemonian who wished to make himself 

j absolute in Thebes. ^An officer made master 

i of Parthia, after the death of Alexander the 
Great. A king of part of Syria, son of Anti- 
ochus Gryphus. A son of Antipater in the 

army of Alexander. A brother of Lysimachus, 

who died suddenly after hard walking and 

labour. A historian of .\mphipolis. A 

Carthaginian, &c. A man who •wrote a his- 
tory of Caria. A native of Megara, &c. ^A 

native of Pamphylia, who wrote a diffuse history 
from the creation down to his own time. It was 
not much valued. He lived in the age of Theo- 
dosius II. 

Philiscus, a famous sculptor, whose statues of 
Latona, Venus, Diana, the Muses, and a naked 
Apollo, were preserved in the portico belonging 

to Octavia. Greek comic poet. Plin. ii, 

c. 9. ^An Athenian who received Cicero when 

he fled to Macedonia. ^An officer of Artaxerxes, 

appointed to make peace with the Greeks. 

Philistion, a comic poet of Nicaea in the age 

of Socrates. Martial. 2, ep. 41. ^A physician 

of Locris. A. Gell. 7, c 12. 

Phillstus, a musician of Miletus. A Syra- 

cusan, who, during Ms banishment from his 
native country, wrote a history of Sicily, in 
12 books, which was commended by some, 
though condemned for inaccuracy by Pausanias. 
He was afterwards sent against "the Syracusans 
by Dionysius the younger, and he kflled Mm- 
self when overcome by the enemy, 356 B.C. 
Plut. in Dion. — Diod. 13. 

Phillo, an Arcadian maid, by whom Hercules 
had a son. The father, named Alcimedon, ex- 
posed his daughter, but she was saved by means 
of her lover, who was directed to the place where 
she was doomed to perish by the chirping of a 
magpie, which imitated the plaintive cries of a 
child. Paus. 8, c. 12. 

Philo, a Jewish writer of Alexandria, A.D. 40, 
sent as ambassador from Ms nation to Caligula. 
He was unsuccessful in his embassy, of which he 
wrote an entertaining account ; and the emperor, 
who wished to be worshipped as a god, expressed 
Ms dissatisfaction with the Jews, because they 
refused to place Ms statues in their temples. He 
was so happy in his expressions, and 'elegant in 
his variety, that he has been cMled the Jewish 
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Plato, and tie book wMcb iie wrote on the 
suferings of the Jews in the reign of Gains, met 
with such unbounded applause in the Roman 
senate, where he read it publicly, that he was 
permitted to consecrate it in the public libraries. 
His works were divided into three parts, of 
which the first related to the creation of the 
world, the second spoke of sacred history, and 
in the third the author made mention of the 

laws and customs of the Jewish nation. man 

who fell in love with his daughter, called Proser- 
pine, as she was bathing. He had by her a son, 

Mercurius Trismegistus. man who wrote 

an account of a journey to Arabia. A philo- 

sopher who followed the doctrines of Cameades, 

100 B.C. Another philosopher of Athens, 

tutor of Cicero. A grammarian in the first 

centi^. An architect of Byzantium, who 

flourished about three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. He built a dock at Athens, where 
ships were drawn in safety, and protected from 

storms. Cic. in Orai. i, c. 14. A Greek 

Christian writer. dialectic philosopher, 260 ; 

B.C. 

Philoboeotus, a mountain of Boeotia. Plut. 

Pfallochoms, a man who wrote a history of 
Athens in 17 books, a catalogue of the archons, 

2 books of olympiads, &c. He died 222 B.C. 

Phildcles, one of the admirals of the Athenian 
fleet, during the Peloponnesian war. He recom- 
mended to his countrymen to cut off the right 
hand of such of the enemies as were taken, that 
they might be rendered unfit for service. His 
plan was adopted by all the ten admirals except 
one ; but their expectations were frustrated, and 
instead of being conquerors, they were totally 
defeated at Aegospotami by Lysander, and 
Philocles, with 3000 of his countrymen, was put 
to death, and denied the honours of a burial. 

Plut. in Lys. A general of Ptolemy king of 

Eg37pt. ^A comic poet. ^Another, who wrote 

tragedies at Athens. 

PhilocrStes, an Athenian, famous for his 

treachery. ^A writer who published a history 

of Thessaly. ^A servant of C. Gracchus. A. 

Greek orator. 

Philoctetes, son of Poean and Demonassa, 
was one of the Argonauts, according to Flaccus 
aniHyginus, and the arms-bearer and particular 
friend of Hercules. He was present at the death 
c£ Hercules, and because he had erected the 
burning pile on which the hero was consumed, 
lie received from him the arrows which had been 
dipped in the gall of the hydra, after he had 
tiound himself by a solemn oath not to betray 
the place where his ashes were deposited. He 
had no sooner paid the last of&ces to Hercules 
than he returned to Meliboea, where his father 
reigned. From thence he visited Sparta, where 
he became one of the numerous suitors of Helen, 
and soon after, like the rest of those princes who 
had courted the daughter of Tyndarus, and who 
had bound themselves to protect her from injury, 
he was called upon by Menelaus to accompany 
the Greeks to the Trojan war, and he immedi- 
ately set sail from Meliboea with seven ships, 
and repaired to Aulis, the general rendezvous of 
the combined fleet. He was here prevented from 
joining his countrymen, and the offensive smell 
which arose from a wound in his foot obliged 
the Greeto, at the instigation of Ulysses, to 
remove him from the camp, and he was accord- 
ingly canied to the island of T.eaQno8f or, as 
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others say, to Chrys*e, where Phimachus the son 
of Dolophion was ordered to wait upon him. In 
this solita^ retreat he was suffered to remain 
for some time, till the Greeks, in the tenth year 
of the Trojan war, were informed by the oracle 
that Troy could not be taken without the arrows 
of Hercul^, which were then in the possession 
of Philoctetes. Upon this Ul37sses, accompanied 
by Diomedes, or, according to others, by P3mrhus, 
was commissioned by the rest of the Grecian 
army to go to Lemnos, and to prevail upon 
Philoctetes to come and finish the tedious siege. 
Philoctetes recollected the ill-treatment which 
he had received from the Greeks, and particularly 
from Ulysses, aud therefore he not only refused 
to go to Troy, but he even persuaded Pyrrhus 
to conduct him to Meliboea. As he embarked, 
the spirit of Hercules told him not to proceed, 
but immediately to repair to the Grecian camp, 
where he would be cured of his wounds, and put 
an end to the war. Philoctetes obeyed, and after 
he had been restored to his former health by 
Aesculapius, or, according to some, by Machaon 
or Podalirius, he destroyed an immense number 
of the Trojan enemy, among whom was Paris 
the son of Priam, with the arrows of Hercules. 
When by his valour Troy had been ruined, he 
set sail from Asia, but as he was unw illing to 
visit his native country, he came to Italy, where, 
by the assistance of his Thessalian followers, he 
: was enabled to build a town in Calabria, which 
he called Petilia. Authors disagree about the 
causes of the wound which Philoctetes received 
in the foot. The most ancient m3rihologists 
assert that it was the bite of the ser^nt which 
Juno had sent to torment him, because he had 
attended Hercules in his last moments, and had 
buried his ashes. According to another opinion, 
the princes of the Grecian army obliged him to 
discover where the ashes of Hercules were de- 
posited, and as he took an oath not to mention 
the place, he only with his foot struck the ground 
where they lay, and by this means concluded he 
had not violated his solemn engagement. For 
this, however, he was soon after punished, and 
the fall of one of the poisoned arrows from his 
quiver upon the foot which had stru<^ the 
ground, occasioned so offensive a wound, that 
the Greeks were obliged to remove hfm from 
their camp. The sufferings and adventures of 
Philoctetes are the subject of one of the tragedies 
of Sophocles. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 4.6— Pindar. 
Pyth. I. — Dictys Cret. i, c. 14. — Senec. in Here. 
— Sophocl. Phil. — Quint. Calab. 9 & ro. — Hygin. 
fab. 26, 97, & 102. — Piod. 2 & 4. — Ovid. Met. 13, 
V. 329, 1. 9, V. 234. Trist. 5, el. 2. — Cic. Tusc. 
c. 2. — PtoUm. Hatph. 6. 

Philocyprus, a prince of Cyprus in the age 
of Solon, by whose advice he changed the situa- 
tion of a city, which in gratitude he called Soli. 
Plut. in Sol. 

PhilodamSa, one of the Danaides, mother of 
Phares by Mercury. Pans. 7, c. 22. 
Philodgmus, a poet in the age of Cicero, who 
rendered himself known by his witty epigrams, 
many of which are to be found in the Greek 
Anthology. Cic. de Finib. 2. — Horat. i, sat. 2, 
V. 121. ^A comic poet, ridiculed by Aristo- 

phanes. 

PWlodice, a daughter of Inachus, who mar- 
ried Leucippus. 

PMlolaus, a son of Minos by the nymph 
Paria, from whom the island of Paros received 
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its name. Hercules put him to death, because 
he had killed two of Ms companions. Apollod, 

3, c. I. A Pythagorean philosopher of Cro- 

tona, 480-400 B.C., who supposed that the earth, 
like the other planets, revolves round a central 
fire invisible to us. He also invented a counter- 
earth, thus making ten heavenly bodies ; sun, 
moon, earth, counter-earth, five planets, and 
sphere of the stars. Plato and Copernicus were 

both influenced by his theories. A lawgiver j 

of Thebes. He was a native of Corinth, and of ; 
the family of the Bacchiades, &c. Aristot. 2 i 

PoUt. cap, uU, A mechanician of Tarentum. , 

A surname of Aesculapius, who had a temple in 
Laconia, near the Asopus. 

Philologus, a freedman of Cicero. He be- 
trayed Ms master to Antony, for which he was 
tortured by Pomponia, and obliged to cut off 
Ms own flesh piece-meal, and to boil and eat it. 
PluL in Cic., &c. 

PhilomSche, the wife of Pelias king of lol- 
chos. According to some writers, she was 
daughter of AmpMon king of Thebes, though 
she is more generally called Anaxibia daughter 
of Bias. Apollod. i. 

Philombrotus, an archon at Athens, in whose 
age the state was entrusted to Solon, when tom 
by factions. Plut. in Sol. 

Philomedus, a man who made himself abso- 
lute in Phocaea, by promising to assist the 
inhabitants. Polyaen. 

Philomela, a daughter of Pandion king of 
Athens, and sister of Procne, who had married 
Tereus king of Thrace. Procne, separated from 
Philomela, to whom she was particularly at- 
tached, spent her time in great melancholy till 
she prevailed upon her husband to go to Athens, 
and bring Ms sister to Thrace. Tereus obeyed 
his wife’s injunctions, but he had no sooner 
obtained Pandion’s permission to conduct Philo- 
mela to Thrace, than he became enamoured of 
her, and resolved to gratify his passion. He 
dismissed the guards, whom the suspicions of 
Pandion had appointed to watch his conduct, 
and he offered violence to PMlomela, and after- 
wards cut out her tongue, that she might not be 
able to discover Ms barbarity, and the indignities 
wMch she had suffered. He confined her also 
in a lonely castle, and after he had taken every 
precaution to prevent a discovery, he returned 
to Thrace, and he told Procne that Philomela 
had died by the way, and that he had paid the 
last of&ces to her remains. Procne, at tMs sad 
intelligence, put on moiiming for the loss of 
Philomela; but a year had scarcely elapsed 
before she was secretly informed that her sister 
was not dead. Philomela, during her captivity, 
described on a piece of tapestry her misfortunes 
and the brutality of Tereus, and privately con- 
veyed it to Procne. She was then going to cele- 
brate the orgies of Bacchus when she received 
it ; she disguised her resentment, and as, during 
the festivals of the god of wine, she was permitted 
to rove about the country, she hastened to 
deliver her sister P hil omela from her confine- 
ment, and she concerted with her on the best 
measures of punishing the cruelty of Tereus. 
She murdered her son Itylus, who was in the 
sixth year of his age, and served him up as food 
before her husband during the festival. Tereus, 
in the midst of Ms repast, called for Itylus, but 
Procne immediately informed Mm that he was 
then feasting on his flesh, and that instant 


Pbilonifcia, by throwing on the table the head 
of Itylus, convinced the monarch of the cruelty 
of the scene. He drew Ms sword to punish 
Procne and Philomela, but as he was going to 
stab them to the heart, he was changed into a 
hoopoe, Philomela into a nightingale, Procne 
into a swallow, and Itylus into a sandpiper. 
This tragical scene happened at Daulis in 
Phocis ; but Pausanias and Strabo, who men- 
tion the ■whole of the story, are silent about the 
transformation ; and the former observes that 
Tereus, after this bloody repast, fled to Megara, 
where he destroyed himself. The inhabitants 
of the place raised a monument to his memory, 
where they offered yearly sacrifices, and placed 
small pebbles instead of barley. It was on this 
monument that the birds called hoopoes were 
first seen ; hence the fable of his metamorphosis. 
Procne and Philomela died through excess of 
grief and melancholy, and as the nightingale’s 
and swallow’s voice is peculiarly plaintive and 
mournful, the poets have embellished the fable 
by supposing that the two unfortunate sisters 
were changed into birds. Apollod. 3, c. 14. — 
Paus. I, c. 42. 1- 10, c. 4. — Hvgin. fab, 45. — 
Strab. 9. — Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 9 & 10. — Virg. G. 4, 

V. 15 & 5 1 1. A daughter of Actor king of 

the Myrmidons. 

Philomelum, a town of Phrygia. Cic. ad 
AUic. 5, ep. 20, in Verr. 3, c. 83. 

Philomll'us, a general of Phocis, w’ho plun- 
dered the temple of DelpM, and died 354 B.C. 

Vid. Phocis. A rich musician. Martial. 4, 

ep. 5. 

Philon, a general of some Greeks who settled 
in Asia. Diod. 18. 

Philonldes, a courier of Alexander, who ran 
from Sicyon to Elis, 160 miles, in nine hours^ 
and returned the same distance in fifteen hours. 
Plin. 2, c. 71. 

Philonis, a name of CMone daughter of Dae- 
dalion, made immortal by Diana. . 

Philonoe, a daughter of Tyndarus king or 
Sparta by Leda daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 

A. daughter of lobates king of Lycia, who 

married Bellerophon. Id. 2. 

PMlondme, a daughter of Nyctimus king of 
Arcadia, who threw into the Erymanthus two 
children whom she had by Mars. The cMldren 
were preserved, and afterwards ascended their 

grandfather’s throne. Plut. in Per. The 

second wife of Cycnus the son of Neptune. She 
became enamoured of Tennes, her husband’s 
son by Ms first -wife Proclea the daughter of 
Clytius, and when he refused to gratify her 
passion, she accused him of attempts upon her 
virtue. Cycnus believed the accusation, and 
ordered Tennes to he thrown into the sea, &c. 
Paus. 10, c. 14. 

Philondmus, a son of Electryon king of My- 
cenae by Anaxo. Apollod. 2. 

PhUonus, a village of Egypt. Strab. 
Phllopator, a surname of one of the Ptolemies, 
king of Egypt. Vid. Ptolemaeus. 

Ptiilophron, a general who, with 5000 soldiers, 
defended Pelusium against the Greeks who in- 
vaded Egypt. Diod. 16. 

Philopoemen, a celebrated general of the 
Achaean league, bom at Megalopolis. His 
father's name was Grangis. His education was 
begun and finished under Cassander, Ecdemus, 
and Demophanes, and he early distinguished 
himself in the field of battle, and appeared fond 
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of apiculture and a country life. He proposed 
to hunself Epaminondas for a model, and he was 
not unsuccessful in imitating the prudence and 
the simplicity, the disinterestedness and activity, 
of this famous Theban. When Megalopolis was 
attached by the Spartans, Philopoemen, then in 
the 30th year of ids age, gave the most decisive 
proofe of his valour and intrepidity. He after- 
wards assisted Antigonus, and was present at 
the famous battle in which the Aetolians were 
defeated. Raised to the rank of chief com- 
mander, he showed his ability to discharge that 
important trust, by killing with his own hand 
Mechanidas the tyrant of Sparta ; and if he 
was defeated in a naval battle by Nabis, he 
soon after repaired his losses by taking the 
capital of Laconia, 188 B.C., and by abolishing 
the laws of Lycurgus, which had flourished there 
for such a length of time. Sparta, after its con- 
quest, became tributary to the Achaeans, and 
PhUopoemen enjoyed the triumph of having 
reduced to ruins one of the greatest and the 
most powerful of the cities of Greece. Some 
time after the Messenians revolted from the 
Achaean league, and Philopoemen, who headed 
the Achaeans, unfortimately fell from his horse, 
and was dragged to the enemy’s camp. Dino- 
crates, the general of the Messenians, treated 
him with great severity ; he was thrown into a 
dungeon, and obliged to drink a dose of poison. 
When he received the cup from the hand of the 
executioner, Philopoemen asked him how his 
countrymen had behaved in the field of battle; 
and when he heard that they had obtained the 
victory, he drank the whole with pleasure, 
exclaiming that this was comfortable news. The 
death of Philopoemen, which happened about 
183 years before the Christian era, in his 70th 
year, was universally lamented, and the Achae- 
ans, to revenge his fate, immediately marched 
to Messenia, where Dinocrates, to avoid their 
resentment, killed himself. The rest of his 
murderers were dragged to his tomb, where they 
were sacrificed ; and the people of Megalopol^, 
to show further their great sense of Ms merit, 
ordered a bull to be yearly offered on Ms tomb, 
and hymns to be sung in Ms praise, and Ms 
actions to be celebrated in a panegyrical oration. 
He had also statues raised to his memory, which 
some of the Romans attempted to violate, and 
to destroy, to no purpose, when Mummius took 
Corinth. Philopoemen has been justly called by 
Ms countrymen the last of the Greeks. Plat, in 

Vitd. — Justin. 32, c. 4. — Polyb. A native of 

Pergamus, who died 138 B.C. 

Philostratas, a famous SopMst, bom at 
Athens. He came to Rome, where he lived 
under the patronage of the wife of the 

emperor Severus, and being entrusted by the 
empress with aU the papers wMch contained 
some account or anecdotes of ApoUonius of 
Tyana, he was ordered to review them, and 
from them to compile a history. The life of 
Apollonius is written with elegance, but the 
improbable accounts, the fabulous stories, and 
the exaggerated details which it gives deprive 
it of historical value. He also wrote the Lives 

of the Sophists and Imaginary Letters. ^His 

nephew, who lived in the reign of Heliogabalus, 
was bom at Lemnos and wrote descriptions of 
pictures in highly coloured poetical prose. — -A 

philosopher in the reign of Nero. ^Another in 

the age of Augustus. 


Pliilotas, a son of Parmenio, distinguished in 
the battles of Alexander, and at last accused of 
conspiring against his life. He was tortured and 
stoned to death, or, according to some, struck 
through with darts by the soldiers, 330 B.C. 

Curt. 6, c. II. — Pint. — Arrian. An officer in 

the army of Alexander. Another, who was 

made master of Cilicia, after Alexander’s death. 
^A physician in the age of Antony. He ridi- 
culed the expenses and the extravagance of this 
celebrated Roman. PhiL 

PhilotSra, the mother of Mylo. Polyam. 8. 

Philotimiis, a freedman of Cicero. Cic. ad 
Div. 3, c. 9. 

Phil5tis, a servant-maid at Rome, who saved 
her countrymen from destruction. After the 
siege of Rome by the Gauls, the Fidenates 
assembled an army, under the command of 
Lucius Posthumius, and marched against the 
capital, demanding all the wives and daughters 
in the city, as the conditions of peace. This 
extraordinaiy demand astonished the senators, 
and when they refused to comply, PMlotis 
advised them to send all their female slaves 
disguised in matrons’ clothes, and she offered 
to march herself at the head. Her advice was 
followed, and when the Fidenates had feasted 
late in the evening, and were quite intoxicated, 
and fallen asleep, PMlotis lighted a torch as a 
signal for her countiymen to attack the enemy. 
The whole was successful, the Fidenates were 
conquered, and the senate, to reward the fidelity 
of the female slaves, permitted them to appear 
in the dress of the Roman matrons. Plat, in 
Rom. — Varro dc L. L. 5. — Ovid, dr- Art. Am. 2. 

PhiloxSniis, an officer of Alexander, who re- 
ceived Cilicia at the general division of the 

provinces. A son of Ptolemy, who was given 

to Pelopidas as a hostage. ^A dithyrambic 

p<^t of Cythera, who enjoyed the favour of 
Dionysius tyrant of Sicily for some time, till he 
offended him by seducing one of his female 
singers. During Ms confinement, Philoxenus 
composed an allegorical poem, called Cyclops, 
in wMch he had delineated the character of the 
tyrant under the name of Pol3q)hemus, and 
represented his mistress under the name of 
GMataea, and himself under that of Ulysses, 
The tyrant, who was fond of writing poetry, 
and of being applauded, removed Philoxenus 
from Ms dungeon, but the poet refused to pur- 
chase Ms liberty by saying things unworthy of 
himself, and applauding the wretched verses of 
Dionysius, and therefort be was sent to the 
quarries. When he was asked Ms opinion at a 
feast about some verses which Dionysius had 
just repeated, and which the courtiers had 
received with the greatest applause, PMloxenus 
gave no answer, but he ordered the guards that 
surrounded the t5nrant’s table to take Mm back 
to the quarries. Dionysius was pleased with his 
pleasantry and with his firmness, and immedi- 
ately forgave him. Philoxenus died at Ephesus, 
about 380 years before Christ. Plut. ^A cele- 
brated musician of Ionia. ^A painter of 

Eretria, who made for Cassander an excellent 
representation of the battle of Alexander with 
Darius. He was pupil of Nicomachus. PHn. 31, 

c. 10. philosopher, who wished to have 

the neck of a crane, that he might enjoy the 
taste of his food longer, and with more pleasure. 
Aristot. Eth. 3. 

Philyllius, a comic poet. Athm. 
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Fliilj?ra, oue of the Oceanides, who was met ■ PhintM, a town of Sicily, at the mouth of the 
by Saturn in Thrace. The god, to escape from i Himera. Cic. in Verr. 3, c. 83. 
the vigilance of Rhea, changed hims elf into a 1 Phintias, called also Pithias, ^ Pinthias, and 
horse, to enjoy the company of Philyra by whom i Pbytias, a man famous for his unparalleled 
he had a son, 'half a man and half a horse, called . friendship for Damon. Vid. Damon. Cic. de 

Chiron- Philyra was so ashamed of giving birth Ojf. 3, c. lo- Tusc. 5, c. 22. — DioS. 6. A 

to such a monster, that she entreated the gods , tturant of Agrigentum, 282 B.C. 

to change her nature. She was metamorphosed • Phinto, a small island between Sardinia and 

into the linden tree, called by her name among , Corsica, now Fi^o. 

the Greeks. Hygin. fab. 138. ^The wife of Phla, a small island in the lake Tritonis. Hero- 

Nauplius. , dot. 4, c. 178. , , 

Philvres, a people near Pontus. ; Phlegelas, an Indian king beyond the Hy- 
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PhiljJrides, a patronymic of Chiron the son of , daspes, who surrendered to Alexander. Curt. 9, 
Philyra. Ovid. Art. Am. — Virg. G. 3, v. 550. 1 c. r. 

Phineus, a son of Agenor king of Phoenicia, ^ PhlegSthon, a river of hell, whose waters were 
or, according to some, of Neptune, who became bterning^ as the word from which the name is 
king of Thrace, or, as the greater part of the derived seems to indicate. Vtrg. Aen. 6, v. 550. 
mythologists maintain, of Bithymia. He married — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 532. — Sense, in Hipp. — Sil. 
Cleopatra the daughter of Boreas, whom some j 13, v. 564. 

call Cleobula, by whom he had Plexippus and Phlegias, a man of Cyzicus when the Argo- 
Pandion. After the death of Cleopatra, he mar- nants visited it, S:c. Place. 

Tied Idaea the daughter of Dardanus. Idaea, Phlegon, a native of Tralles m Lydia, one 01 
jealous of Cleopatra’s children, accused them of the emperor Hadrian’s freedmen. He wrote 
attempts upon their father’s life and crown, or, different treatises on the long-lived, on wonderful 
according to some, of attempts uf>on her virtue, things, besides a historical account of Sicily, 
and they were immediately condemned by 17 books on the olympiads, an account of the 
Phineus to be deprived of their eyes. This principal places in Rome, 3 books of fasti. Sec. 
cruelty was soon after punished by the gods. Of these some fragments remain. His style was 
Phineus suddenly became blind, and the Harpies not eluant, and he wrote without judgment or 

were sent by Jupiter to keep him under con- precision. One of the horses of the sun. The 

tinual alarm, and to spoil the meats which were word signifies burning. Ovid. Met. 2. 
placed on his table. He was some time after Phlegra, or PMegraeus Campus, a place 
delivered from these dangerous monsters by his in Macedonia, afterwards called Pallene, where 
brothers-in-law Zetes and Calais, who pursued the giants attacked the gods and were defeated 
them as far as the Strophades. He also recovered by Hercules. The combat was afterwards re- 
his sight by means of the Argonauts, whom he newed in Italy, in a place of the same name 
had received with great hospitality, and in- near Cumae, now ^ed Solfat^. Sil. 8, v. 
structed in the easiest and speediest way by 538. 1. 9, v. 305.— Sfmi. s.—Dtod. 4 & 5.— Onirf. 
which they could arrive in Colchis. The causes Met. 10, v. i5i* 1* !• ^5 j 532* Siat. 

of the blindness of Phineus are a matter of 5 Sylv. 3, v. 196. 

dispute among the ancients, some supposing that Phlegyae, a people of Thessaly.^ pthors 

this was inflicted by Boreas, for his cruelty to place them in B(^otia. They received their name 
his grandson, whilst others attribute it to the jErom Phlegyas the son of M^s, ynth whom they 
anger of Neptune, because he had directed the plundered and burned the temple of Apollo at 
soSs of Phrwtus how to escape from Colchis to Delphi, Few of them escaped to Phocis, where 
Greece. Many, however, think that it pro- they settled. Pans. 9, c. 36. Homer. II. 13, 
ceeded from his having rashly attempt^ to v 301.— 9- 

see into futurity, while others assert that Zetes Phlegyas, a son of Mp by Chryse daughter 
and Calais put out his eyes on account of his of Halmus, was king of the Lapithae m Thessaly. 
cruelty to their nephews. The second wife of He was father of Ixion and Coronis, to whom 
PhinSs is caUed by some Dia, Eurytia, Danae, ApoUo offered violence. When the father heard 
aXidothea. Phiias was killed by Hercules, that his daughter had been so wantonly abused 
Are 2 ^Apollod. i, c. 9. 1. 3, c. is.—Diod. 4.— he marched an army against Delphi, and reduced 

Hygin.fab.%.—OrpheuL— Place. ^The brother the temple of the god to ashes. This was highly 

of Spheus king of Ethiopia. He was going to resented Apollo killed PMegyas, and placed 
marry his niece Andromeda, when her father him in hell, where a huge stone himgs over 
Ce^heus was obliged to give her up to be devoured head, and keeps him m continual almnns, by 
by a sea monstef, to appease the resentment of its ? - 

Neptune. She was, however, delivered by Per- g, c s6.~-Apollod. 3, c. fyw- 3.— 

seus, who married her by the consent of her Ovtd. Met. 5, v. &7^—Servtus ad Vtrg. Aen. 6, 
narents for having destroyed the sea monster, v. 618. . t, t. 

tSs marriagT^pleased Phineus ; he inter- Phlias, one of the Argonauts, son of Bacchus 
runted the ceremony, and, with a number of and Ariadne. Faus. 2, c. 12. 

St^danS^ awacked’^’ Perseus and his friends. PUlasia, a country of Pdopoimesus, near 
Perseus defended himself, and turned into stone Sicyon, of which Phlius was the capital. 

Pto^s and his companions, by sho^g them PbUuB (gen. -unte) ® m Pelopoimesns, 

the Gorgon’s head Apollod. 2, c. i & 4.-— now Staphlica, m the territory of Sicvon. 

Mk 5 I & a.-fiyg.-«. /if. 6+.— A son Another, in Elis. ^Another, m Argolis, now 

ef Melas ^A son of Lvcaon king of Arcadia. Drepano. . n-, , • x 

!_A <;on of Belus and iSichinoe. Phloeus, a surname of Bacchus, expressive of 

Phinta a king of Messenia, &c. Pans. 4, c. 4. his youth and vigours Plut. in Symp. 5» 
Phinth’ias a fountain where it is said nothing PhobStor, one of tte sc^ of Somnus, and to 
PfS 31! S I principal minister. His office was to assume the 
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shape of serpents and wild beasts, to inspire ' 
terror into the minds of men, as his name 
intimates. The other two inimsters_of Somntis 
were Phantasia and Morpheus. Ovid. Met, ii, 
V- 640. 

Phobos, son of Mars, and god of terror among 
the ancients, was represented with a lion’s head, 
and sacrifices were offered to him to deprecate 
his appearance in amdes. Plui. in Erot. 
Phocaea, now Fochia, a maritime town of 
Ionia, in Asiz Minor, with two harbours, between 
Cumae and Smyrna, founded by an Athenian 
colony. It received its name from Phocus the 
leader of the colony, or from pkocae^ sea calves, 
which are found in great abundance in the 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants, called Phocaei 
and PJiocaemses, were expert mariners, and 
f junded many cities in different parts of Europe. 
They left Ionia, when Cyrus attempted to 
reduce them under his power, and they came 
after many adventures into Gaul, where they 
founded Massilia, now Marseilles. The tovm of 
Marseilles is often distinguished by the epithet 
of PTiocaica, and its inhabitants called Phocae- 
enses. Phocaea was declared independent by 
Pompey, and under the first emperors of Rome 
it became one of the most flourishing cities of 
Asia Minor. Liv. 5, c. 34. 1 . 37 i c. 31. 1 . 38, c. 39. 
— Mela, I, c. 17 . — Pans. 7, c. 3 . — Herodot i, 
V. 165. — Strab. 14. — Horai. epod. 16. — Ovid. Met. 
6, V. g.—Plin. 3» c- 4* . . 

Phocenses and Phodci, the inhabitants of 
Phocis in Greece. 

Phodon, an Athenian, celebrated for his vir- 
tues, private as well as public. He was educated 
in the school of Plato and Xenocrates, and as 
soon as he appeared among the statesmen of 
Athens, he distinguished himself by his prudence 
and moderation, his zeal for the public good, 
and his military abilities. He often checked the 
violent and inconsiderate measures of Demos- 
thenes, and when the Athenians seemed eager to 
make war against Philip king of Macedonia, 
Phocion obsen^ed that war should never be 
undertaken without the strongest and most cer- 
tain expectations of success and victory. When 
Philip endeavoured to make himself master of 
Euboea, Phocion stopped his progress, and soon 
obliged him to relinquish his enterprise. During 
the time of his administration he was always 
inclined to peace, though he never suffered his 
countrymen to become indolent, and to forget 
the jealousy and rivalship of their neighbours. 
He was 45 times appointed governor of Athens, 
and no greater encomium can be passed upon 
his talents as a minister and statesman, than that 
he never solicited that high, though dangerous, 
office. In his rural retreat, or at the head of the 
Athenian armies, he always appeared bare- 
footed, and without a cloak, whence one of his 
soldiers had occasion to observe, when he saw 
him dressed more warmly than usual during a 
severe winter, that since i^hocion wore his cloak 
it was a sign of the most inclement weather. If 
he was a friend of temperance and discipline, 
he was not a less brilliant example of true hero- 
ism. Philip, as well as his son Alexander, 
attempted to bribe him, but to no purpose ; and 
Phocion boasted of being one of the poorest of 
the Athenians, and of deserving the appellation 
of the Good. It was through him that Greece was 
saved from an impending war, and he advised 
Alexander rather to turn his arms against Persia, 


than to shed the blood of the Greeks, who were 
either his allies or his subjects. Alexander was 
so sensible of his merit and of his integrity, that 
he sent him 100 talents from the spoils which 
he had obtained from the Persians, but Phocion 
was too great to suffer himself to be bribed ; and 
when the conqueror had attempted a second 
timft to oblige him, and to conciliate his favour, 
by offering him the government and possession 
of five cities, the Athenian rejected the presents 
with the same indifference, and with the same 
independent mind. But not wholly to despise 
the favours of the monarch, he begged Alexander 
to restore to their liberty four slaves that were 
confined in the citadel of Sardis. Antipater, who 
succeeded in the government of Macedonia 
after the death of Alexander, also attempted to 
corrupt the virtuous Athenian, but with the 
same success as his royal predecessor; and 
when a friend had observed to Phocion, that if 
he could so refuse the generous offers of his 
patrons, yet he should consider the good of Ms 
cMldren, and accept them for their sake, Phocion 
calmly replied that if Ms children were like Mm 
they could maintain themselves as well as their 
father had done, but if they behaved otherwise 
he declared that he was unwilling to leave them 
anything which might either supply their ex- 
travagances, or encourage their debaucheries. 
But virtues like these could not long stand 
against the insolence and fickleness of an Athe- 
nian assembly. When the Piraeus was taken, 
Phocion was accused of treason, and therefore, 
to avoid the public indignation, he fled for safety 
to Polysperchon. Polysperchon sent Mm back 
to Athens, where he was immediately condemned 
to drink the fatal poison. He received the 
insults of the i>eople with uncommon com- 
osure; and when one of his friends lamented 
is fate, Phocion exclaimed, “ TMs is no more 
than what I expected ; tMs treatment the most 
illustrious citizens of Athens have received before 
me.” He took the cup with the greatest serenity 
of mind, and as he drank the fatal draught he 
prayed for the prosperity of Athens, and bade 
Ms friends to tell Ms son Phocus not to remem- 
ber the indignities which Ms father had received 
from the Athenians. He died about 318 years 
before the Christian era. His body was deprived 
of a funeral by order of the ungrateful Athenians, 
and when it was at last interred, it was by stealth, 
under a hearth, by the hand of a woman who 
placed this inscription over Ms bones : Keep 
inviolate, 0 sacred hearth, the precious remains of 
a good man, till a better day restores them to the 
monument of their forefathers, when Athens shall 
be delivered of her frenzy, and shall be more wise. 
It has been observed of Phocion, that he never 
appeared elated in prosperity, or dejected in 
adversity; he never betrayed pusillanimity by a 
tear, or joy by a smile. His countenance was 
stem and unpleasing, but he never behaved with 
severity ; his expressions were mild, and his 
rebukes gentle. At the age of 80 he appeared 
at the head of the Athenian armies like the most 
active officer, and to his prudence and cool 
valour in every period of life his citizens acknow- 
ledged themselves much indebted. His merits 
were not buried in oblivion ; the Athenians 
repented of their ingratitude, and honoured his 
memory by raising him statues, and putting to 
a cruel death his guilty accusers. Plut. & C. 
NeP. in Vitd. — Diod. 16, 
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Phocis, a coimtry of Greece, bounded on the 
east by Boeotia, and by Locris on the west It 
originally extended from the gulf of Corinth to 
the sea of Euboea, and reached on the north as 
far as Thermopylae, but its boundaries were after- 
wards more contracted. Phocis received its 
name from Phocus, a son of Omylioa, who 
settled there. The inhabitants were called 
Phocensesj and from thence the epithet of 
Phocu^vs was formed. Parnassus was the most 
celebrated of the mountains of Phocis, and 
Delphi was the greatest of its towns. Phocis is 
rendered famous for a war which it maintained 
against some of the Grecian republics, and which 
has received the name of the Pkocian war. This 
celebrated war originated in the following crr- 
cumstanc^: — ^When Philip king of Macedonia 
had, by his intrigues and well-concerted policy, 
fomented divisions in Greece, and disttsrh^ the 
peace of every republic, the Greeks universally 
became discontented in their situation, fickle in 
their resolutions, and jealous of the prosperity 
of the neighbouring states. The Amphictyons, 
who at that time were subservient to the view^ 
of the Thebans, the inveterate enemies of the 
Phocians, showed the same spirit of fickleness, 
and, like the rest of their countrymen, were 
actuated the same fears, the same jealousy 
and ambition. As the sup^rters of religion, 
they accused the Phocians of impiety for plough- 
ing a small portion of land which belonged to 
the god of Delphi. They immediately com- 
manded that the sacred field should be laid waiste, 
and that the Phocians, to expiate their crime, 
should pay a heavy fine to the community. The 
inability of the Phocians to pay the -fine, and 
that of the Amphictyons to enforce their com- 
mands by violence, gave rise to new events. 
The people of Phocis were roused by the elo- 
quence and the popularity of Philomelus, one of 
their countrymen, and when this ambitious ring- 
leader had liberally contributed the great riches 
he jiossessed for the good of his countrymen, 
they resolved to oppose the Amphictyonic coim- 
cil by force of arms. He seized the rich temple 
of Delphi, and. employed the treasures which it 
contained to raise a mercenary army. During 
two years - hostilities were carried on between 
the. Phocians and their enemies, the Thebans 
and the people of Locris, but no decisive battles 
were fought ; and it can only be observed, that 
the Phocian prisoners were always put to an 
ignominious death, as guilty of the most abomin- 
able sacrilege -and impiety, a treatment which 
was liberally retaliated on such of the army of 
thjB. Amphictyons as became the captives of the 
enemy. The defeat, however, and death of 
Philomelus for a while checked their successes ; 
but the deceased general was soon succeeded in 
the co mm and by his brother, called Onomarchus, 
his equal in boldness and ambition, and his 
superior in activity and enterprise. Onomarchus 
rendered ’- his cause popular, the Thessalians 
■joined his army, and the neighbouring states 
observed at least a strict neutrality, if they 
neither opposed nor favoured his arms. Philip" 
of Macedonia, who had assisted the Thebaic, 
was obliged to retire from the field with dis- 
honour, but a more successful battle was fought 
near Magnesia, and the monarch, by crowning 
the heads of his soldiers with laurel, and telling 
them that they fought in the cause of Delphi 
and heaven, obtained a complete victory. Ono- 


nwchus was slain, and h& body exposed on a 
gibbet; 6000 shared his fate, and their bodies 
were thrown into the sea, as unworthy of funeral 
honours, and 3000 were taken alive. This fatal 
defeat, however, did not min the Phocians ; 
Phayllus, the only sun-dving brother of Philo- 
melus, took the command of their armies, and 
doubling the pay of his soldieis, he increased 
his forces by the additicm. of 9000 men from 
Athens, Lacedaemon, and Achaia. But all this 
numerous force at last proved ineffectual ; the 
tmasures of the temple of Delphi, which had Icmg 
defrayed the expenses of the war, began to 
fail : dissensions arose among the ringleadeis 
of Phocis; and when P hili p had crossed the 
straits of Thermopylae, the Phocians, relying 
on his generosity, claimed his protection, and 
implored him to plead their cause before the 
Amphictyonic counciL His f^ble mtercession 
was not attended with succ^, and the Thebans, 
the Locrians, and the Thessalians, who then 
composed the Amphictyonic council, unani- 
mouriy decreed that the Phocians should be de- 
prived of the privilege of sending membem 
among the Amphictyons. Their arms and their 
horses were to be sold, for the benefit of Apollo ; 
they were to pay the annual sum of 60,000 
talents till the temple of Delphi had been re- 
stored to its ancient splendour and opulence; 
their cities were to be dismantled, and reduced 
to distinct \dllages, which were to contain no 
more than sixty houses each, at the distance of 
a furlong from* one another, and all the privi- 
leges and the immunities of which they were 
stripped, were to be conferred on Philip king of 
Macedonia, for his eminent services in the prose- 
cution of the Phocian war. The Macedonians 
were ordered to put these cruel commands into 
execution. The Phocians were unable to make 
resistance, and ten years after they had under- 
taken the sacred war, they saw their country 
laid desolate, their walls demolished, and their 
cities in ruins, by the wanton jealousy of their 
enemies, and the inflexible cruelty of the Mace- 
donian soldiers, 348 B.C. They were not, how- 
ever, long imder this disgraceful sentence ; their 
well-known valour and courage recommended 
them to favour, and they gradually regained 
their influence and consequence by the protec- 
tion of the Athenians, and the favours of Philip. 
Liv. 32, c. 18. — Ovid. 2, Am. 6, v. 15. Met. 5, 
V. 276. — Demost. — Justin. 8, &c. — 16, &c. 
— Plut. in Dem. Lys. Per., &c. — Sirab. 5. — Paus. 
4, c. 3- 

Phocus, son of Phocion, was dissolute in his 
manners and unworthy of the virtues of his great 
father. He was sent to Lacedaemon to imbibe 
there the principles of sobriety, of temperance, 
and frugality. He cruelly revenged the death of 
his father, whom the Athenians had put to death. 

Plut. in Phoc. & Apoph. ^A son of Aeacus by 

Psamathe, killed by Telamon. Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

A son of Omytion, who led a colony of 

Corinthians into Phocis. He cured Antiope, a 
daughter of Nycteus, of insanity, and married 
her, and by her became father of Panopeus and 
Cxisus. Paus. 2, c. 4. 

Phocylides, a Greek poet and philosopher of 
Miletus, about 540 years before the Christian 
era. The poetical piece now extant called 
Counsel, and attributed to him, is not of his 
composition, but of another poet' who lived in 
the reign of Hadrian. 
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Plioelms, a same applied to tlie priestess of ' 
ApcHo*s temple at Delphi. Lucan. 5, v. 12S, &c. 
Ffaoebe, a name g'iven to Diana, or the moon, 
cn account of the biightness of that luminary. 
She became, according to Apollodoms, mother of 
Asteria and Latona. Vid. Diana. A daugh- 

ter of Leucippus and Philodice, carried away, 
with her sister Hilaira, by Castor and Pollux, as 
she was going 10 marry one of the sons of 
Aphareas. Vtl. Leucippides. Apaliod. 2, c. 10. 

■ — Pm^, 2, 22. 

Phoebeam, a place near Sparta. 

Phoebidas, a Lacedaemonian general sent by 
the Ephoii to the assistance of the Macedonians 
against the Thracians. He seized the citadel 
of Thebes ; but though he was disgraced and 
banished from the Lacedaemonian army for this 
perfidious measure, yet his countrymen kept 
possession of the town. He died 377 B.C. 
C. Nep. in Peiop. — Diod. 14, &c. 

Flioebiggna, a surname of Aesculapius, &c,, 
as being descended from Phoebus. Virg. Aen. 
V. 773. 

Phoebus, a name given to Apollo, or the sim. 
This word expresses the brightness and splendour 
of that luminary (doJ’^os). Vid. ApoUo. 
Fhoemos, a lake of Arcadia. 

Fboenice, or Phoenicia, a country of Asia, at 
the east of the Mediterranean, whose boundaries 
have varied in different ages.^ Some sup- 
pose that the names of Phoenicia, Sjrria, and 
Palestine are indiscriminately used for one and 
the same country. Phoenicia, according to 
Ptolemy, extended on the north as far as the 
Eleutherus, a small river which falls into the 
Mediterranean sea a little below the island of 
Aradus, and it had Pelusium or the territories of 
Egypt as its most southern boundary, and Syria 
on the east. Sidon and Tyre were the most im- 
portant towns of the country. The inhabitants 
were naturally industrious; the invention of 
letters was attributed to them, and commerce and 
navigation were among them in the most flourish- 
ing state. They planted colonies on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, particularly Carthage, 
Hippo, and Utica ; and their manufactures 
acquired such a superiority over those of other 
nations that among the ancients, whatever was 
elegant, great, or pleasing, either in apparel or 
domestic utensils, received the epithet of Sido- 
nian. The Phoenicians were originally governed 
by kings. They were subdued by the Persians, 
and afterwards by Alexander, and remained 
tributary to his successors and to the Romans. 
They were called Phoenicians, from Phoenix son 
of Agenor, who was one of their kings, or, accord- 
ing to others, from the great number of palm 
trees which grow in the neighbourhood. Herodot. 
4, c. 42. L 5, c. 58. — Homer. Od. 15. — Mela, r, 
c. II. 1. 2, c. y.—^trab. 16. — ApoUod. 3, c. i. — 
Lucret. 2, v. 829. — PHn. 2, c. 47. 1. 5, c. 12. — 
Curt. 4, c. 2. — Virg. Aen. i, &c. — Ovid. Met. 12, 
V. 104. 1. 14, V. 345. 1. 15, v. 288. 

Fhoenice, a town of Epirus. Liv. 22, c. -12. 
Phoenicia. Vid. Phoenice. 

Phocaiicos, a mountain of Boeotia. Another 

in Lycia, called also Olympus, with a town of the 
ftame name. A port of Erythrae. Liv. 56, 

C: 45- 

Pho^dctisa, now Felicudi, one of the Aeolian 
islands. 

Phoenissa, a patronymic given to Dido, as a 
native of Phoenicia. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 529. 


Phoenix, son of Amyntor king of Argos by 
Cleobule, or Hippodamia, was preceptor to youog 
Achilles. When his father proved faithless to his 
wife, on account of his fondness for a concubine 
ciled Clytia, Cleobule, Jealous of her husband, 
persuaded her son Phoenix to ingratiate Mmseif 
into the favours of his father’s mistress. Phoenix 
easily succeeded, but when Amyntor discovered 
his intrigues, he drew a curse upon him, and the 
son was soon after deprived of his sight by divine 
vengeance. According to some, Amyntor him- 
self put out the eyes of his son, which so cruelly 
provoked him that he meditated the death of 
his father. Reason and piety, however, prevailed 
over passion, and Phoenix, not to become a 
parricide, fled from Argos to the court of Peleus 
king of Phthia. Here he was treated with 
tenderness. Peleus carried him to Chiron, who 
restored to him his eyesight, and soon after he 
was made preceptor to Achilles, his benefactor’s 
son. He was also presented with the govern- 
ment of many cities, and made king of the 
Dolopes. He accompanied his pupil to the 
Trojan war, and Achilles was ever grateful for 
the instructions and precepts which he had 
received from Phoenix. After the death of 
Achilles, Phoenix, with others, was commissioned 
by the Greeks to return to Greece, to bring to 
the war young Pyrrhus. This commission he 
performed with success, and after the fall of 
Troy, he returned with Pyrrhus, and died in 
Thrace. He was buried at Aeon, or, according 
to Strabo, near Trachinia, where a small river 
in the neighbourhood received the name of 
Phoenix. Strab. 9. — Homer. II. 9, &c. — Ovid, 
in Ib. v. 259. — ApoUod. 2, c. 7. — Virg. Aen. 2, 

v. 762. A son of Agenor, by a nymph who 

was called Telephassa, according to Apollodorus 
and Moschus, or, according to others, Epimedusa, 
Perimeda, or Agriope. He was, like his brothers 
Cadmus and Cilix, sent by his father in pursuit 
of his sister Europa, whom Jupiter had carried 
away under the form of a bull, and when his 
inquiries proved unsuccessful, he settled in a 
country which, according to some, was from him 
called Phoenicia. From him, as some suppose, 
the Carthaginians were called PoenL ApoUod. 

3. — Hygin. fab. 178. ^The father of Adonis, 

according to Hesiod. ^A Theban, delivered 

to Alexander, &c. A native of Tenedos, who 

was an of&cer in the service of Eumenes. 

Pholoe, one of the horses of Admetus. A 

mountain of Arcadia, near Pisa. It received its 
name from Pholus the fidend of Hercules, who 
was buried there. It is often confounded with 
another of the same name in Thessaly, near 
mount Othrys. PUn. 4, c. 6. — Lucan. 3, v. 198. 
1. 6, v. 388. 1. 7, v. 449. — Ovid. 2, FasL 2, v. 273. 

A female servant, of Cretan origin, given 

with her two sons to Sergestus by Aeneas. 

Virg. Aen. 5, v. 2S5. A courtesan in the age 

of Horace. Horat. i, od. 33, v. 7. 

Pholus, one of the Centaurs, son of Silenus- 
and Melia, or, according to others, of Ixion and 
the cloud. He kindly entertained Hercules when 
he was going against the boar of Erymanthus, 
but he refused to give him wine, as that which 
he had belonged to the rest of the Centaurs. 
Hercules, upon this, without ceremony, broke 
the cask and drank the wine. The smell of the 
liquor drew the Centaurs from the neigbourhood 
to the house of Pholus, but Hercules stopped 
them when they forcibly entered the habitation 
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of Ms friend, and killed the greater part of , 
them. Pholus gave the dead a decent limeral, j 
but he mortally wounded himself with one of j 
the arrows which were poisoned with the venom ; 
of the Hydra, and which he attempted to extract ' 
from the body of one of the Centaurs. Hercules, j 
unable to cure him, buried him when dead, and j 
called the mountain where Ms remains were | 
deposited by the name of Pholoe. A polled, i. — | 
Pans. 3. — Virg. G. 2, v. 456. Am. S, v. 294. — j 
Diod. 4. — Hal. I. — Lucan. 3, 6 & 7. — Stai. Theb. , 

2. One of the friends of Aeneas, killed by 1 

Tumus. Virg. Am. 12, v. 341. " ! 

Phorbas, a son of Priam and Epithesia, killed 
during the Trojan war by Menelaus. The god 
Somnus borrowed Ms features when he deceived 
Palinurus, and threw him into the sea near the 

coast of Italy. Virg. Am. 5, v. 842. A son 

of Lapithus, who married Hynnine the daughter 
of Epeus, by whom he had Actor. Pelops, 
according to Diodorus, shared his kingdom with 
Phorbas, who also, sa;^ the same historian, 
established himself at Rhodes, at the head of a 
colony from Elis and Thessaly, by order of the 
oracle, wMch promised, by his means only, de- 
liverance from the numerous serpents wMch 

infested the island. Diod. 2. — Paus. 3, c. 1. 

A shepherd of Polybus king of Corinth. A 

man who profaned ApoUo’s temple, &c. Ovid. 

Met. II, V. 414, A king of Argos. ^A 

native of Cyrene, son of MetMon, killed by 
Perseus. Ovtd. Met. 5, fab. 3. * 

Phorcus, or Phor<^s, a sea deity, son of 
Pontus and Terra, who married his sister Ceto, 
by whom he had the Gorgons, the dragon that 
kept the apples of the Hesperides, and other 

monsters. Hesiod. Theog. — Apollod. One of 

the auxiliaries of Priam, killed by . 4 jax during 

the Trojan war. Homer. II. 17. ^A man whose 

seven sons assisted Tumus against Aeneas. 
Virg. Am. 10, v. 328. 

Phormio, the greatest admiral produced by 
Athens in the Peloponnesian war. His naval 
operations in the CorintMan gulf fro-m the base 
of Naupactus, when he blockaded Corinth and 
twice defeated superior forces, have been com- 
pared with those of Nelson off Brest. He died 
428 B.C. ^A general of Crotona. ^A Peri- 

patetic philosopher of Ephesus, who once gave a 
lecture upon -the duties of an officer, and a mili- 
tary profession. The pMlosopher was himself 
ignorant of the subject wMch he treated, ui)on 
which Hannibal the Great, who was one of his 
auditors, exclaimed that he had seen many 
doting old men, but never one w’orse than 

Phormio. Cic. de Nat. D. 2. An Athenian 

archon. A disciple of Plato, chosen by the 

people of Elis to make a reformation in their 
government and their jurisprudence. A char- 

acter in the play of Terence bearing- that name. 
Phormis, an Arcadian who acquired ^eat 
riches in the court of Gelon and Hiero in Sicily. 
He dedicated the brazen statue of a mare to 
Jupiter Olympius in Peloponnesus, wMch so 
much resembled nature, that horses came near 
it, as if it had been alive. Paus. 5, c. 27. 
Phdroneus, the god of a river of Pelopon- 
nesus of the same name. He was son of the 
river Inachus by Melissa, and he was the second 
king of Argos. He married a nymph called 
Cerdo, or Laodice, by whom he had Apis, from 
whom Argolis was called Apia, and Niobe, the 
first woman of whom Jupiter became enamoured. 


Phoroaeus taught his subjects the utility of 
laws, and the advantages of a social life- and of 
friendly intercourse, whence the Inhabitants of 
Argolis are often called Phormaei. Pausanias 
relates that Phoroneus, with the CepMsos, 
Asterion, and Inachus, were appointed as 
umpires in a quarrel between Neptune and Juno, 
concerning their right of patronizing .ArgoHs, 
Juno gained the preference, upon which Neptune, 
in a fit of resentment, dried up all the four rivers, 
whose decision he deemed partial. He after- 
wards restored them to their dignity and conse- 
, quence. Phoroneus was the first who raised a 
; temple to Juno. He received divine honours 
after death. His temple still existed at Argos, 
under Antoninus the Roman emperor. Paus. 2, 
c. 15, &c. — Apollod. 2, c. I. — Hygtn. fab. 143. 
Phoronis, a patron3miic of lo the sister of 
Phoroneus. Ovid. Met. i,v. 625. 

I Phordnium, a town of Argolis, built by 
I Phoroneus. 

I Photius, a son of .\iitonina, who betrayed to 

I Belisarius his wife’s debaucheries. A patrician 

in Justinian’s reign. 

Phoxus, a general of the Phocaeans, who burnt 

Lampsacus, &c. Polyaen. 8. A tyrant of 

Chalcis, banished by his subjects, &c. Aristot. 

I PoL 5, c. 4. 

Phxaates I., a king of Parthia, who succeeded 
Arsaces III., called also Phriapatiiis. He made 
war against Antiochus king of Syria, and was 
defeated in three successive battles. He left 
many children behind him, but as they were all 
too young, and unable to succeed to the throne, 
he appointed his brother Mithridates king, of 
whose abilities and military prudence he had 
often been a spectator. Justin. 41, c. 5. 
Phraates II., succeeded his father Mithridates 
as king of Parthia ; and made war against the 
ScytMans, whom he called to his assistance 
against Antiochus king of Sjuia, and whom he 
refused to pay, on the pretence that they came 
too late- He was murdered by some Greek 
mercenaries, who had been once his captives, 
and who had enlisted in Ms army, 129 B.C. 
Justin. 42, c. I. — P!uL in Pomp. 

Phraates III., succeeded his father Pacorus on 
the throne of Parthia, and gave one of Ms daugh- 
ters in marriage to Tigranes the son of Tigranes 
king of Armenia. Soon after he invaded the 
-kingdom of Armenia, to make his son-in-law 
sit on the throne of his father. His expedition 
-was attended with ill success. He renewed a 
treaty of alliance which his father had made 
with the Romans. At his return to Parthia, he 
was assassinated by his son Orodes and Mithri- 
dates. Justin. 

Phraates FV., was nominated king of Parthia 
by his father Orodes, whom he soon after mur- 
dered, as also Ms own brothers. He made war 
against M. Antony with great success, and 
obliged him to retire with much loss.^ Some time 
after he was dethroned by the PartMan nobility, 
but he soon regained Ms power, and drove away 
the usurper, called Tiridates. The usurper 
claimed the protection of Augustus the Roman 
emperor, and. Phraates sent ambassadors to 
Rome to plead his cause, and gain the favour of 
Ms powerful judge. He was successful in his 
embassy : he made a treaty of peace and 
alliance with the Roman emperor, restored the 
ensigns and standards which the Parthians had 
taken from Crassus and Antony, and gave, up 
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his four sons with their wives as hostages, till 


bis engagements were performed. Some sup- 
pose that Phraates delivered Ms cMdren into 
the hands of Augustus to be confined at Rome, 
that he miglit reign with greater security, as he 
knew Ms subfects would revolt as soon as they 
found any one of Ms family inclined to connte- 
naace their rebeEion, though at the same time 
they scorned to support the interest of any 
usurper who was not of the royal house of the 
Arsacidae. He was, however, at last murdered 
by one of his concubines, who placed her son 
called Phraatices on the throne. Val. Max, 7, 
c. 6, — Justin. 42, c. 5. — Dio. Cos. 51, &c, — Plut. 
in Anion., Sec. — Tac^. Ann. 6, c. sz. 

Pkraates, a prince of PartMa in the reign of 

Tiberius. A satrap of PartMa. Tacit. Ann. 

6, c, 42. 

Phraatices, a son of Phraates IV. He, with 
his mother, murdered Ms father, and took posses- 
sion of the vacant throne. His reign was short ; 
he was deposed by his subjects, whom he had 
offended by cruelty, avarice, and oppression. 
Phradates, an officer in the army of Darius at 
the battle of Arbela. 

Phragandae, a people of Thrace- Liv. 26, 
c. 25. 

Phranicates, a general of the Parthian armies, 
&c. Sirab. 16. 

Pliraortes succeeded his father Deioces on the 
throne of Media. He made war against the 
neighbouring nations, and conquered the greater 
part of -A.sia. He was defeat^ and killed in a 
battle by the Assyrians, after a reign of 22 years, 
625 B.C. His son Cyaxares succeeded Mrn. It 
is supposed that the Arphaxad mentioned in the 
Book of Judith is Phraortes. Pans. — Herodot. i, 

c. 102. A king of India, remarkable for Ms 

frugality. Philostr. 

PhrasiMes, a nephew of Themistocles, whose 
daughter Nicomacha he married. Plut. in Them. 
Phrasimus, the father of Praxithea. Apollod. 
Phrasius, a Cyprian soothsayer, sacrificed on 
an altar by Busiris king of Egypt. 
Phrataphemes, a general of the Massagetae, 

who surrendered to Alexander. Curt. 8. A 

satrap who, after the death of Darius, fled to 
Hyrcania, &c. Id. 

Phriapatius, a king of PartMa, who flourished 
195 B.C. 

Phricium, a town near Thermopylae. Liv. 36, 
c. 13. 

Phrixus, a river of Argolis. There is also a 
small town of that name in Elis, built by the 
Minyae. Herodot. 4, c. 148. 

Phronlma, a daughter of Etearchus king of 
Crete. She was delivered to a servant to be 
thrown into the sea, by order of her father, at 
the instigation of his second wife. The servant 
was unwilling to murder the child, but as he 
was bound by an oath to throw her into the 
sea, he accordingly let her down mto the water 
by a rope, and took her out again unhurt. 
Phronima was afterwards in the number of the 
concubines of Polymnestus, by whom she became 
mother of Battus the founder of Cyrene. Hero- 
dot. 4, c. 154. 

Phrontis, son of Onetor, pilot of the ship of 
Menelaus after the Trojan war, was killed by 
Apollo just as the ship reached Sunium. Homer. 

Od. 3, V. 282. — Pans. 10, c. 25. One of the 

Argonauts. Apollod. i. 

Phruri, a ScytMan nation. 


Piiryges, a river of Asia Ivlinor, dividing 
Phrygia from Caria, and falling into the Hermus. 
Pans. 

PMrygia, a country of Asia Minor, generally 
divided into Phrygia Major and Minor. Its 
boundaries are not properly or accurately defined 
by ancient authors, though it appears that it 
was situate between Bithyma, Lydia, Cappadocia 
and Caria- It received its name from the Bryges^ 
a nation of Thrace, or Macedonia, who came to 
settle there, and from their name, by corruption, 
arc«e the word Phrygia. Cybele was the cMef 
deity of the country, and her festivals were 
observed with the greatest solemnity. The most 
remarkable towns, besides Troy, were Laodice, 
Hierapolis, and Synnada. The invention of the 
pipe of reeds, and of aU sort^ of needlework, is 
attributed to the inhabitants, who are repre- 
sented by some authors as stubborn, but yield- 
ing to correction (hence Phryx verberatus melior), 
as imprudent, effeminate, servile, and volup- 
tuous ; and to this Virgil seems to ^ude, Aen. 9, 
v. 617. The Phrygians, like all other nations, 
were called barbarians by the Greeks; their 
music {Phrygii cantus) was of a grave and solemn 
nature, when opposed to the brisker and more 
cheerful Lydian aim. Mela, i, c. 19. — Sirab. 2, 
«&c. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 429, &c. — Cic. 7 ad Pam. 
ep. 18. — Place. 27. — Dio. i, c. 50. — Plin. i, c. 4. 
—Horat. 2, od. 9, v. i6.—^Paus. 5, c. 25. — Herodot. 

7, c. 73. ^A city of Thrace. 

Phr^e, a celebrated courtesan who flourished 
at Athens about 328 years before the Christian 
era. She was mistress of Praxiteles, who drew 
her picture. Vid. Praxiteles. TMs was one of 
his best pieces, and it was placed in the temple 
of ApoUo at DelpM. It is said that Apollo 
painted Ms Venus Anadyomene after he had 
seen Phryne on the sea-shore naked, and with 
dishevelled hair. Phryne became so rich by the 
liberality of her lovers that she offered to re- 
build, at her own expense, Thebes, wMch Alex- 
ander had destroyed, provided this inscription 
was placed on the walls : Alexander diruit, sed 
meretrix Phryne refecit. TMs was refused. Plin. 

34, c. 8. There was also another of the same 

name who was accused of impiety. When her 
.advocate Hjqierides saw that the issue was 
doubtful, he unveiled her bosom, wMch so 
influenced her judges that she was immediately 
acquitted. Quiniil, 2, c, 15. 

Plirynicus, a general of Samos, who endeav- 
oured to betray Ms country to the Athenians, 

&c. A flatterer at Athens. ^A tragic poet 

of Athens, disciple of Thespis. He was the first 
who introduced a female character on the stage. 

Strab. 14. A comic poet. 

Phj^nis, a musician of Mytilene, the first who 
obtained a musical prize at the Panathenaea at 
Athens. He added two strings to the lyre, wMch 
had always been used with seven by ^ his pre- 
decessors, 438 B.C. It is said that he was 
originally a cook in the house of Hiero king of 

Sicily. A writer in the reign of Commodus, 

who made a collection, in 36 books, of phrases 
and sentences from the best Greek authors, «&c. 
Phryno, a celebrated general of Athens, who 
died 590 B.C. 

Phryxus, a son of Athmas king of Thebes by 
Nephele. After the repudiation of Ms mother, 
he was persecuted with the most inveterate fury 
by his stepmother Ino, because he was to sit on 
t the throne of Athamas, in preference to the chil- 
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dren of a second wife. He was apprised of Ino’s ' chariot, making the popolace believe that the 
intentions upon Ms life by Ms mother Nepheie, ! g^dess herself came to restore him to power. 
Off, according to others, by Ms preceptor ; and J The artifice succeeded. HerodoL i, a 59. — 
the letter to make his escape, he secured part 1 Pdyam. i, c. 40- 

of Ms father’s treasures, and privately left j Phycus, a promontory near Cyrene, now called 
Boeotia, with to sister Helle, to go to their ! Ras-al-Sem. Lucan. 9. 

friend and relation Aeetes king of Colchis. TTiey I Fhyl&ce, a town of Thessaly, built by Phyiacus. 
embarked on board a ship, or, according to the 1 Protesilaiis reigned there, from whence he is 

fabulous account of the poeM and mythologists, ! often called Phylacidcs. Lucan. 6, v. 252. 

they mounted on the back of a ram whose fieece j town of Arcadia. Paus. i, c. 34. A towm of 

was of gold, and proceeded on their journey lEpirus. Lit. 45, c. 26. 

through the air. The^ height to wMch they were « Phyl&cus, a son of Deion king of Phocis. He 
carried made Helle giddy, and she fell into the j married Clymene the daughter of Mynias, and 
sea. Phryxus gave her a decent burial on the ] foimded Phylace. Apollod. 
sea-shore, and after he had called the place Phylarchus, a Greek biographer, who flour- 
Hellespont from her name, he continued Ms ished 221 B.C. He was accused of partiality by 
flight, and arrived safe in the kingdom of Aeetes, Plui. in Arad. 

where_ he offered the ram on the altars of Mars. Phylas, a king of Ephyre, son of Antiochus 
The king received him with great tenderness, and ' and grandson of Hercules, 
gave him Ms daughter Chalciope in marriage. | Phyle, a well-fortifled village of Attica, at a 
She had by him Phrontis, Melias, Argos, Cyhn- little distance from Athens. C. l^ep. in Thras. 
drus, whom some call Cytorus, Catis, Lorus, and Phyleis, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 
Hellen. Some time after he was murdered by PhylCus, one of the Greek captains during the 

Ms father-in-law, who envied him the possession Trojan war. A son of .-kugeas. He blamed 

of the golden fleece ; and Chalciope, to prevent to father for refusing to pay Hercules what he 
her children from sharing their father’s fate, had promised him for cleaning Ms stables. He 
sent them privately from Colchis to Boeotia, as was placed on to father’s throne by Hercules, 
nothing was to be dreaded there from the jealousy Phylla, the wife of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
or resentment of Ino, who was then dead. The mother of Stratonice the "wife of Seleucus. 

fable of the flight of Phryxus to Colchis on a Phyllalia, a part of Arcadia. place in 

ram has been explained by some, who observe Thessaly. 

that the sMp on wMch he embarked was either Phylleius, a mountain, country, and town of 
called by that name, or carried on her prow Macedonia. Apollon. Arg. i. 
the figure of that animal. The fleece of gold is Phyllis, a daughter of Sithon, or, according to 
explained by recollecting that Phryxus carried others, of Lycurgus king of Thrace, who hospit- 
away immense treasures from Thebes. Phryxus ably received Demophoon the son of Theseus, 
was placed among the constellations of heaven who, at his return from the Trojan war, had 
after death. The ram wMch carried him to Asia stopped on her coasts. She became enamoured 
is said to have been the fruit of Neptune’s amour of him, and did not find him insensible to her 
with Theophane the daughter of Airis. This passion. After some months of mutual tender- 
ram had b^n given to Athamas by the gods, to ness and affection, Demophoon set sail for 
reward his piety and religious life, and Nepheie Athens, where his domestic affairs recalled him. 
procured it for her children, just as they were He promised faithfully to return as soon as a 
going to be sacrificed to the jealousy of Ino. The month was expired ; but either his dislike for 
murder of Phryxus was some time after amply Phyllis, or the irreparable situation of to affairs, 
revenged by the Greeks. It gave rise to a cele- obliged him to violate Ms engagement, and the 
brated expedition which was acMeved under queen, grown desperate on account of his absence, 
Jason and many of the princes of Greece, and hanged herself, or, according to others, threw 
wMch had for its object the recovery of the hersi^ down a precipice into the sea, and 
golden fleece, and the punishment of the king perished. Her friends raised a tomb over her 
of ColcMs for Ms cruelty to the son of Athamas. body, where there grew up certain trees, whose 
Diod. 4. — Herodot. 7, c. 197, — Apollod, Arg. — leaves, at a particular season of the year, sud- 
Orpheus. — Place. — Strab. — Apollod. i, c. 9. — denly became wet, as if shedding tears for the 
Pindar. Pyth. 4. — Hy gin., fab. 14, 188, &c. — Ovid, death of Phyllis. According to an old tradition 

Heroid. 18. Met. 4. A small river of Argolis. mentioned by Servius, Virgil’s commentator, 

Phthia, a town of PhtMotis, at the east of Phyllis was changed by the gods into an almond 
mount Othrys in Thessaly, where Achilles was tree, which is called Phylla by the Greeks. Some 
bom, and from wMch he is often called Phthius days after this metamorphosis, Demophoon re- 
heros. Horat. 4, od. 6, v. 4. — Ovid. Met. 13, visited Thrace, and when he heard of the fate 
V, 156. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Propert. 2, el. 14, v. 38. of Phyllis, he ran and clasped the tree, which, 

—Cic. Tus. I, c. 10. A. nymph of Achaia, though at that time stripped of its leaves, sud- 

beloved by Jupiter, who, to seduce her, disguised denly shot forth and blossomed, as if still sensible 
himself under the shape of a pigeon. Aelian. of tenderness and love. The absence of Demo- 

V. H. I, c. 15. A daughter of AmpMon and phoon from the house of Phyllis has given rise 

Niobe, IMled by Dian^. Apollod. to a beautiful epistle of Ovid, supposed to have 

Phthiotis, a small ^province of Thessaly, be- been written by the Thracian queen, about me 
tween the Pelasgicus sinus, and the Maliacus fourth month after her lover’s departure. Ovid. 
sinus. Magnesia, and mount Oeta. It was also Heroid. 2. De Art. Am. 2, v. 353. Trist. 2, 437. 

called Achaia. Paus. 10, c. 8. — Hygin. fab. 59. ^A country woman intro- 

Phiya, a tall and beautiful woman of Attica, duced in Virgil’s eclogues. ^The nurse of the 

whom Pisistratus, when he wished to re-establish emperor Domitian. Sueton. in Dom, 17. z-A 

himself a third time in his t3rranny, dressed like country of Thrace, near mount Pangaeus. HerO’ 
the goddess Minerva, and led to the city on a dot. 7 , c. 13. 
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WsyUius, a young Boeotian, uncommonly fond 
of Cycnus the son of Hyria, a woman of Boeotia. 
Cycnus slighted his passion, and told him that, 
to obtain a return of aSectioa. he must previously 
destroy an enormous lion, take alive t'wo large 
vultures, and sacrifice on Jupiter’s altars a wnld 
bull that infested the country’. This he easily 
effected by means of artifice, and by the advice 
of Hercules he forgot his partiality for the son 
of H>Tia. Oi'ii. Met 7, v. 372. — Nicartd. in 
Meter. 3. A Spartan remarkable for the cour- 

age with w'hich he fought against Pyrrhus king 
of Epirus. 

Fhyilodoce, one of Gyrene’s attendant nymphs. 
Virg. G. 4, V. 336. 

Fhyllos, a country of Arcadia. A town of 

Thessaly near Larissa, where Apollo had a temple. 
Fhyllus, a general of Phocis during the Phocian 
or Sacred War against the Thebans. He had 
assumed the command after the death of his 
brothers Philomel us and Onomarchus. He is 
called by some Phayllus. Vid. Phocis. 
Physcella, a town of Macedonia. Mela, 2, c. 3. 
Fhyscion, a famous rock of Boeotia, wluch 
was 'the residence of the Sphinx, and against 
which the monster destroyed herself when her 
rid(^es were solved by Oedipus. Pint. 

Physcoa, a w’oman of Elis, mother of Narcaeus 
by Bacchus. Faus. 5, c. 16. 

Physcon, a surname of one of the Ptolemies, 
lung of Egypt, from the great prominence of his 
belly. A then. 2, c. 23. 

Physcos, a town of Caria, opposite Rhodes. 
Sirab. 14- 

Physcus, a river of .Asia falling into the Tigris. 
The 10,000 Greeks crossed it on their return 
from Cunaxa. 

PhytSlides, the descendants of Phytalus, a 
man who hospitably received and entertained 
Ceres, when she visited Attica. Plut. in Thes. 
Phyton, a general of the people of Rhegium, 
against Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily. He was 
taken by the enemy and tortured, 387 B.C., and 
his son was thrown into the sea. Diod. 14- 
Phyxium, a town of Elis. 

Pia, or Fialia, festivals instituted in honour 
of Hadrian, by the emperor Antoninus. They 
were celebrated at Puteoli, in the second year 
of the Olympiads. 

Pi^us, a general of the Pelasgi. Sirab. 13. 
Piceni, the inhabitants of Picenum, called also 
Picentes. They received their name from the 
woodpecker, by whose auspices they had settled 
in that part of Italy. Ital. 8, v. 425. — Strab. 5. 
— Mela, 2, c. 4. 

Picentia, the capital of the Picentinl. 
Picentini, a people of Italy between Lucania 
and Campania on the Tuscan sea. They are 
different from the Piceni or Picentes^ who 
inhabited Picenum. Sil. It. 8, v. 450. — Tacit. 
Hist. 4, c. 62. 

Picenum, or Picenus ager, a country of 
Italy near the Umbrians and Sabines, on the 
borders of the Adriatic. Liv. 21, c. 6. 1 . 22, 
c. 9. 1. 27, c. 43. — Sil. 10, V. 313. — Horat. 2, sat. 
3, V. 272. — Mart. 1 , ep. 44. 

Picra, a lake of Africa, which Alexander 
crossed when he to consult the oracle of 

Ammon. Diod. 

Pictae, or Picti, a people of Scythia, called 
also Agatkyrsae. They received the name from 
their painting their bodies with different colours, 
to ap3>ear more terrible in the eyes of their 


enemies. A colony of these, according to Servius, 
Virgil’s commentator, emigrated to the northern 
parts of Britain, where they still preserved their 
name and their savage manners, but they are 
mentioned only by later writers. Marcell. 27, 
c. 18. — Claudian. de Hon. Cons. v. 54, — Plin. 4, 
c. 12. — Mela, 2, c. i. 

Pictavi, or Pietdnes, a people of Gaul in the 
modem country of Poitou. Coes. Bdl. G. 7, 
c. 4. 

Pictavium, a town of Gaul, now Poitiers. 
Fictor, Fabios, a consul under whom silver 
was first coined at Rome, A.U.C. 485. 

Picumnus and Pilunmus, two deities at 
Rome, who presided over the auspices that were 
required before the celebration of nuptials. 
Pilumnus was supjwsed to patronize children, 
as his name seems, in some manner, to indicate. 
The manuring of lands was first_ invented by 
Picumnus, from which reason he is called Ster- 
quihnius. Pilumnus is also invoked as the god 
of bakers and millers, as he is said to have first 
invented how to grind com. Tumus boasted of 
being one of his lineal descendants. Virg. Aen. 
g, v. 4. — Varro. 

Picus, a king of Latium, son of Saturn, who 
married Venilia, who is also called Canens, by 
whom he had Faunus. He was tenderly loved 
by the goddess Pomona, and he returned a 
mutual affection. As he was one day himting 
in the woods, he was met by Circe, who became 
deeply enamoured of him, and who changed 
him into a woodpecker, called by the name of 
picus among the Latins. His wife Venilia was 
so disconsolate when she was informed of his 
death, that she pined away. Some suppose that 
Picus was the son of Pilumnus, and that he gave 
out prophecies to his subjects, by means of a 
favourite woodpecker, from which circumstance 
originated the fable of his being metamorphosed 
into a bird. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 48, 171, &c. — Ovid. 
Met. 14, V. 320, &c. 

Pidorus, a town near mount Athos. HerodoL 
7, c. 122. 

Pldytes, a man killed by Ulysses during the 
Trojan war. 

PiSIus, a son of Neoptolemus king of Epirus, 
after his father. Pans, i, c. ii. 

Pifera, a fountain of Peloponnesus, between 
Elis and Olympia. Paus. 5, c. 16. 

Pi§ria, a small tract of country in Thessaly or 
Macedonia, from which the epithet of Pierian 
was applied to the Muses, and to poetical com- 
positions. Martial. 9, ep. 88, v. 3. — Horat. 4, 

od. 8, v. 20. ^A place between Cilicia and 

Syria. One of the wives of Danaus, mother 

of six daughters, called Actea, Podarce, Dioxippe, 

Adyte, Ocypete, and Pilarge. Apollod. 2. 

The wife of Oxylus the son of Haemon, and 

mother of Aetolus and Laias. Paus. 5, c. 3. 

The daughter of Pythas, a Milesian, &c. 
PiSrides, a name given to the Muses, either 
because they were bom in Pieria, in Thessaly, 
or because they were supposed by some to be 
the daughters of Pierus, a king of Macedonia, 

who settled in Boeotia. Also the daughters 

of Pierus, who challenged the Muses to a trial 
in music, in which they were conquered, and 
changed into magpies. It may perhaps be sup- 
posed that the victorious Muses assumed the 
name of the conquered daughters of Pierus, and 
ordered themselves to be called Pierides, in the 
same manner as Minerva was called Pallas 
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because sbe bad killed tlie giant Pallas. Ovid. 
Me!. 5, V. 300. 

Pi(6rls, a moiintaiii of Macedonia. Pans. 9, 
c. 20. 

FiSnis, a mountain of Thessaly, sacred to the 
Muses, who were from thence, as some imagine, 

called Pierides. A. rich man of Thessaly, 

whose nine daughters, called Pierides, challenged 
the Mus^, and were changed into magpies 

when conquered. Paus. 9, c. 29. A river of 

Achaia, in Peloponnesus. ^.A town of Thessaly. 

Paus. 7, c. 21. A mountain with a lake of 

the same name in Macedonia. 

Pifitas, a virtue which denotes a sense of duti- 
ful obligation to gods, country, and parents, and 
a corresponding duty of protection on their part. 
It received divine honours among the Romans, 
and was made one of their gods. Aciiius Glabrio 
first erected a temple to this new divinity, on 
the spot where a woman had fed with her own 
rnnic her aged father, who had been imprisoned 
by tbe order of the senate, and deprived of all 
food. Cic. de Div. i. — Val. Max. 5, c. 4- — 
Plin. 7, c. 36. 

Pigres and Mattyas, two brothers, &c. Hero- 

clot. ^The name of three rivers. 

Pigmm mare, a name applied to the Northern 
sea, from its being frozen. The word Pigra is 
applied to the Pains Maeotis. Ovid. 4 PorU. 10, 
V. 61. — Plin. 4, c. 13. — Tacit. G. 45. 

Pilimmns, the god of bakers at Rome. Vid. 
Picumnus. 

Pimpla, a mountain of Macedonia, with a 
fountain of the same name, on the confines of 
Thessaly, near Olympus, sacred to the Muses, 
who on that account are often called PimpUae 
and Pimpleades. Horat. 1, od. 26, v. 9. — Strab. 
10. — Martial. 12 ep. ii, v. 3. — Stai. i Sylv. 
4, V. 26. Sylv. 2, y. 36. 

Pimprana, a town on the Indus. Arrian. 

Pinfire, an island of the Aegean sea. 

town of Syria, at the south of mount Amanus. 

Plin. 5, c. 25. Of Lycia. Strab. 14. 

Pinarixis and Potitius, two old men of Ar- 
cadia, who came with Evander to Italjr. They 
were instructed by Hercules, who visited the 
court of Evander, how they were to offer sacri- 
fices to his divinity, in the morning, and In the 
evening, imm ediately at su n set. The morning 
sacrifice they punctually performed, but in the 
evening Potitius was obliged to offer the sacrifice 
alone, as Pinarius neglected to come till after 
the appointed time. This negligence offended 
Hercules, and he ordered that for the future 
Pinarius and his descendants should preside over 
the sacrifices, but that Potitius, with his pos- 
terity, should wait upon the priests as servants, 
when the sacrifices were annually offered to him 
on mount Aventine. This was religiously ob- 
served till the age of Appius Claudius, who per- 
suaded the Potitii, by a large bribe, to discontinue 
their sacred of&ce, and to have the ceremony 
performed by slaves. For this negligence, as the 
Latin authors observe, the Potitii were deprived 
of sight, and the family became a little time 
after totally extinct. Liv. i, c. y.—Virg. Aen. 
8, V- 269, &c- — Victor, de Orig. 8. 

Pinarius Rusca (M.), a praetor, who conquered 
Sardinia, and defeated the Corsicans. Cic. de 
Orat. 2. 

Pinarus, or Pindus, now Dehfou, a nver 
falling into the sea near Issus, after flowing 
between Cilicia and Syria. Dionys. Per. 

Q* 


Pincum, a town of Moesia Superior, now Gra- 
disca. 

Pindams, a celebrated lyric iwt of Thebes. 
He was carefully trained from his earliest 3rears 
in the study of music and poetry, and he was 
taught how to compose verses with elegance and 
simplicity, by Myxtis and Corinna. When he 
was young, it is said that a swarm of bees settled 
on his lips, and there left some honeycombs as he 
reposed on the grass. This was universally ex- 
plained as a prognostic of his future greatness 
and celebrity, and indeed he seemed entitled to 
notice when he had conquered Myrtis in a 
musical contest. He was not, however, so suc- 
cessful against Corinna, who obtained five times, 
while he was competitor, a poetical prize, which, 
according to some, was adjudged rather to the 
charms of her person, than to the brillianc3r of 
her genius, or the superiority of her composition. 
In the public assemblies of Greece, where females 
were not permitted to contend, Pindar was re- 
warded with the prize, in preference to every 
other competitor ; and as the conquerors at 
Olympia were the subject of his own composi- 
tions, the poet was courted by statesmen and 
princes. His h3rnins and paears were repeated 
before the most crowded assemblies in the 
temples of Greece ; and the priestess of Delphi 
declared that it was the will of ApoUo that 
Pindar should receive the half of all the first- 
fruit offerings that were annually heaped on his 
altars. This was not the only public honour 
which he received ; after his death, he was 
honoured with every mark of respect, even to 
adoration. His statue was erected at Thebes 
in the public place where the games were ex- 
hibited, and six centuries after it was viewed 
with pleasure and admiration by the geographer 
Pausanias. The honours which had been paid 
to him while alive, were also shared by his 
posterity ; and at the celebration of one of the 
festivals of the Greeks, a portion of the victim 
which had been offered in sacrifice was reserved 
for the descendants of the poet. Even the most 
inveterate enemies of the Thebans showed regard 
for his memory, and the Spartans spared the 
house which the poet had inhabited, when they 
destroyed the houses and the walls of Thebes. 
The same respect was also paid him by Alexander 
the Great when Thebes was reduced to ashes. 
It is said that Pindar died at the advanced age 
of 86, 435 B.C. The greater part of his works 
have perished. He had written some hymns to 
the gods, poems in honour of Apollo, dithy- 
ramhics to Bacchus, and odes on several victories 
obtained at the four greatest festivals of the 
Greeks, the Olympic, Isthmian, Pythian, and 
Nemean games. Of all these, the odes are the 
only compositions extant, admired for sublimity 
of sentiments, grandeur of expression, energy 
and magnificence of style, boldness of metaphors, 
harmony of numbers, and elegance of diction. 
In these odes, which were repeated with the aid 
of musical instruments, and accompanied by 
the various inflexions of the voice, with suitable 
attitudes and proper motions of the body, the 
poet has not merely celebrated the occasion 
when the victory was won, but has introduced 
beautiful episodes, and by unfolding the great- 
ness of his heroes, the dignity of their characters, 
and the glory of the several republics where they 
flourished, he has rendered the whole truly 
beautiful and in the highest degree interesting. 
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The Fourth Pythian ode, for example, is a minia- 
ture epic, telling the story of Jason and the 
Argonauts. Horace has not hesitated to call 
Pindar inimitable, and this panegyric will not 
perhaps appear too excessive when we recollect 
that succeeding critics have agreed in extolling 
his beauties, his excellence, the fire, animation, 
and enthusiasm of his genius. Quii^iL lo, c. i. 
— Horai. 4, od. 2. — Aelian. K, H, 3. — Paus. i, 
c. 8. 1. 0, c. 23. — Val. Max. 9, c. 12. — Plut. in 

AUx . — Curt. I, c. 13. A man of Ephesus, who 

killed his master at his own request, after the 

battle of Philippi. Plvi. A Theban who 

wrote a Latin poem on the Trojan war. 
Pindfisus, a mountain of Troas. 

Pindenissus, a town of Cilicia, on the borders 
of Syria. Cicero, when proconsul in Asia, be- 
sieg^ it for twenty-five da3rs and took it. Cic. 
ad M. Caeliunt, ad Fam. 2, ep. 10. 

Pindus, a mountain, or rather a chain of 
mountains, between Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Epirus. It was greatly celebrated as being 
sacred to the Muses and to Apollo. Ovid. Met. 
I, V. 570. — Sirab. 18. — Virg. Ed. 10. — Lucan, i, 

V. 674. 1 . 6, V. 339. — Mela, 2, c. 3, A town of 

Doris in Greece, called also Cyphas. It was 
watered by a small river of the same name 
which falls into the Cephisus, near Lilaea. 
Herodot. i, c. 56, 

Pingus, a river of Moesia, falling into the 
Danube. Plin. 3, c. 26. 

Pinna, a town of Italy at the mouth of the 
Matrinus, south of Picenum. Sil. 8, v. 518. 
PintMas. Vid. Phinthias. 

Pintia, a town of Spain, now supposed to be 
Valladolid. 

Plon, one of the descendants of Hercules, who 
built Pionia, near the Caycus in Mysia. It is 
said that smoke issued from his tomb as often as 
sacrifices were offered to him. Pans. 9, c. 18. 
Plone, one of the Nereides. Apollod. 

Pidnia, a town of Mysia, near the Caycus. 
Piraeus, a celebrated harbour at Athens, at 
the mouth of the Cephisus, about three miles 
distant from the city. It was joined to the town 
by two walls sixty feet high, which Themistocles 
wished to raise in a double proportion. The 
towers, which were raised on the walls to serve 
as a defence, were turned into dwelling-houses, 
as the ijopulation of Athens gradually increased. 
It was the most capacious of all the harbours of 
the Athenians, and was naturally divided into 
three large basins called Cantharos, Aphro- 
disium, and Zea, improved by the labours of 
Themistocles, and made sufficiently commodious 
for the reception of a fleet of 400 ships in the 
greatest security. The walls which joined it to 
Athens, with all the fortifications, were totally 
demolished when Lysander put an end to the 
Peloponnesian war by the reduction of Attica. 
Pans. I, c. I. — Stfab. 9. — C. Nep. in Them. — 
Flor. 3, c. 5. — Justin. 5, c. S.—Ovid. Met. 6, 
v. 446. 

Piranthus, a son of Argus and Evadne, 
brother to lasus, Epidaurus, and Perasus. 
Paus. 2, c. 16 & 17. — Apollod. 2. 

Pirene, a daughter of Danaus. daughter 

of Oebalus, or, ’according to others, of the 
Achelous. She had by Neptune two sons, called 
Leches and Cenchrius, who gave their names to 
two of the harbours of Corinth. Pirene was so 
disconsolate at the death of her son Cenchrius, 
who had been killed by Diana, that she pined 
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1 away, and was dissolved, by her continual weep- 
I ing, into a fountain of the same name, which 
i was still seen at Corinth in the age of Pausanias. 
I The fountain Pirene was sacred to the Mus^, 
I and, according to some, the horse Pegasus was 
I then drinking some of its waters, when Bellero- 
1 phon took it to go and conquer the Chimaera, 

! Paus. 2, c. 3. — Ovid. Met. 2, v. 240. 

I Pirithous, a son of Ixion and the cloud, or, 

! according to others, of Dia the daughter of Deio- 
neus. Some* make him son of Dia by Jupiter, 
who assumed the shape of a horse whenever he 
paid his addresses to bis mistress. He was king 
of the Lapithae, and, as an ambitious prince, he 
wished to become acquainted with Theseus Wag 
of Athens, of whose fame and exploits he had 
heard so many reports. To see him, and at the 
same time to be a witness of his valour, he 
resolved to invade his territories with an army. 
Theseus immediately met him on the borders of 
Attica, but at the sight of one another the two 
enemies did not begin the engagement, but, 
struck with the appearance of each other, they 
stepped between the hostile armies. Their meet- 
ing was like that of the most cordial friends, and 
Pirithous, by giving Theseus his hand as a 
pledge of his sincerity, promised to repair all the 
damages which his hostilities in Attica might 
have occasioned. From that time, therefore, 
the two monarchs became the most intimate and 
the most attached of friends, so much, that 
their friendship, like that of Orestes and Pylades, 
is become proverbial. Pirithous some time after 
married Hippodamia, and invited not only the 
heroes of his age, but also the gods themselves, 

I and his neighbours the Centaurs, to celebrate 
his nuptials. Mars was the only one of the gods 
‘ who was not invited, and to punish this neglect, 

I the god of war was determined to raise a quarrel 
among the guests, and to disturb the festivity 
of the entertainment. Eurythion, captivated 
with the beauty of Hippodamia, and intoxicated 
with wine, attempted to offer violence to the 
bride, but he was prevented by Theseus, and 
immediately Idlled. This irritated the rest of 
the Centaurs ; the contest became general, but 
the valour of Theseus, Pirithous, Hercules, and 
the rest of the Lapithae, triumphed over their 
enemies. Many of the Centaurs were slain, and 
the rest saved their lives by flight. Episodes in 
this fight form the subject of the Metopes of the 
Parthenon. Vid. Lapithus. The death of BUppo- 
damia left Pirithous very disconsolate, and he 
resolved with his friend Theseus, who had like- 
wise lost his wife, never to marry again, except 
to a goddess, or one of the daughters of the gods. 
This determination occasioned the rape of Helen 
by the two friends ; the lot was drawn, and it 
fell to the share of Theseus to have the beautiful 

g rize. Pirithous upon this undertook with his 
lend to carry away Proserpine and to marry 
her. They descended into the infernal regions, 
but Pluto, who was apprised of their machina- 
tions to disturb his conjugal peace, stopped the 
two Mends and confined them there. Pirithous 
was tied to his father’s wheel, or, according to 
Hyginus, he was delivered to the Furies to be 
continually tormented. His punishment, how- 
ever, was short, and when Hercules visited the 
kingdom of Pluto, he obtained firom Proserpine 
the pardon of Pirithous, and brought him back 
to his kingdom safe and unhurt. Some suppose 
that he was tom to pieces by the dog Cerberus. 
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Vid. Theseus. Ovid. Md. i2,fah. 4 & 5. — Hesiod, 
in Scut. Her. — Homer. II. 2. — Paus. 3, c. 10. — 
ApoUod, I, c. 8. I. 2, c. 5. — Hygin. feA. 14, 79, 
I5_5. — Diod. 4. — PM. in Tkes. — Horat. 4, od. 7 . — 
Virg. Aen. 7, v. 304. — Mart. 7, ep. 23. 

Pinis, a captain of the Thracians during the 
Trojan war, killed by Thoas king of Aetolia. 
Homer. 11 . 4. 

Firustae, a people of lUjTicanL Liv. 45, c. 26. 
Fisa, a town of Elis, on the Alpheus in the west 
of the Peloponnesus, founded by Pisus the son 
of Perier^, and grandson of Aeolus. Its in- 
habitants accompanied Nestor to the Trojan 
war, and they long enjoyed the privilege of 
presiding at the Olympic games, which were 
celebrated near their city. This honourable 
appointment was envied by the people of Elis, 
who made war against the Pisaeans, and after 
many bloody battle took their city and totally 
demolished it. It was at Pisa that Oenomaus 
murdered the suitors of his daughter, and that 
he hims elf was conquered by Pelops. The in- 
habitants were called Pisaei. Some have doubted 
the existence of such a place as Pisa ; but this 
doubt originates from Pisa’s having been de- 
stroyed in so remote an age. The horses of Pisa 
were famous. The year in which the Olympic 
games were celebrated was often called Pisaeus 
annus, and the victory which was obtained there 
was c^ed Pisaeae ramus olivae. Vid. Olympia. 
Sirab. 8. — Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 386. 1. 4, d. 10, v. 95. 
— Mela, 2. — Virg. G. 3, v. 180. — SicU. Theb. 7, 
V. 417. — Paus. 6, c. 22. 

Pisae, a town of Etruria, built by a colony 
from Pisa in the Peloponnesus. The inhabitants 
were called Pisani. Dion3^ius of Halicarnassus 
affirms that it existed before the Trojan war, but 
others maintain that it was built by a colony of 
Pisaeans, who were shipwrecked on the coast of 
Etruria at their return from the Trojan war. 
Pisae was once a very powerful and flourishing 
city, which conquered the Baleares, together 
with Sardinia and Corsica. The sea on the 
neighbouring coast was called the bay of Pisae. 
Virg. Am. 10, v. 179. — Strab. 5. — Lucan. 2, 
V- 401.— 39, c. 2. 1. 45, c. 13. — Plin. 2, c. 103. 
Pisaeus, a surname of Jupiter at Pisa. 
Pisander, a son of BeUerophon, killed by the 

Solymi. ^A Trojan chief, killed by Menelaus. 

Homer. II. 13, v. 601. — —One of Penelope’s 

suitors, son of Polyctor. Ovid. Heroid. i. A 

son of Antimachus, kiUed by Agamemnon during 
the Troj an war. He had had recourse to entr^ties 
and promises, but in vain, as the Grecian wished 
to resent the advice of Antimachus, who opposed 
the restoration of Helen. Homer. II. ii, v. 123. 

An admiral of the Spartan fleet during the 

Peloponnesian war. He abolished the demo- 
cracy at Athens, and established the aristo- 
cratic government of the 400 tyrants. He was 
killed in a naval battle by Conon the Athenian 
general near Cnidus, in which the Spartans lost 

fifty galleys, 394 B.C. Diod. A poet of 

Rhodes, who composed a poem called Heraclea, 
in which he gave an account of all the labours 
and all the exploits of Hercules. He was the 
first who ever represented his hero armed with 
a club. Paus. 8, c. 22. 

Pisates, or Pisaei, the inhabitants of Pisa in 
the Peloponnesus. 

Pisaurus, now PogHa, a river of Picenum, 
with a town called Pisaurum, now Pesaro, which 
became a Roman colony in the consulship of 


Claudius Pulcher. The town was destroyed by 
an earthquake in the beginning of the rei^ of 
Augustus. Mda, 2, c. 4 . — CaiulL 82, — Pirn. 3. 
— Liv. 39, c. 44* 1. 41, c- 27. 

Pisfenor, a son of Ixion and the cloud, One 

of the ancestors of the nurse of Ulvsses. Homer. 

Od. 1 . 

Pisens, a king of Etruria, about 260 years 
before the foundation of Rome. Plin. 7, c. 26. 
Pisias, a general of the Argives in the age of 
Epaminondas. ^A sculptor at Athens, cele- 

brated for his pieces. Paus. 

Pisidia, an inland country of Asia Minor, 
between Phrygia, Pamphylia, Galatia, and 
Isauria. It was rich and fertile. The inhabi- 
tants were called Pisidae. Cic. de Div. i, c. i. — 
Mela, I, c. 2. — Strab. 12. — Liv. 37, c. 54 & 56. 
Pisidice, a daughter of Aeolus, who married 

Myrmidon. A daughter of Nestor. A 

daughter of Pelias. ^The daughter of a king 

of Methymna in Lesbos. She became enamoured 
of Achilles when be invaded her father’s king- 
dom, and she promised to deliver the city into 
his hands if he would marry her. Achilles 
agreed to the proposal, but when he became 
master of Meth3mma, he ordered Pisidice to 
be stoned to death for her perfidy. Parihen. 
Erot. 21- 

Pisis, a native of Thespia, who gained un- 
common influence among the Thebans, and 
behaved with great courage in the defence of 
their liberties. He was taken prisoner by 
Demetrius, who made him governor of Thespia. 
Pisistr&tidae, the descendants of Pisistratus 
tyrant of Athens. Vid. Pisistratus. 
Pisistr&tides, a man sent as ambassador to 
the satraps of the king of Persia, by the Spartans. 
Pisistratus, an Athenian, son of Hippocrates, 
who early distinguished himself by his valour 
in the field, and by his address and eloquence 
at home. After he had rendered himself the 
favourite of the populace by his liberality, and 
by the intrepidity with which be had fought 
their battles, particularly near Salamis, be re- 
solved to make himself master of his country. 
Everything seemed favourable to his views ; but 
Solon alone, who was then at the head of affairs, 
and who had lately instituted his celebrated laws, 
opposed him, and discovered his duplicity and 
artful behaviour before the public assembly. 
Pisistratus was not disheartened by the measures 
of his relation Solon, but be had recourse to arti- 
fice. In returning from his country house, he 
cut himself in various places, and after he had 
exposed his mangled body to the eyes of the 
populace, deplored his misfortunes, and accused 
his enemies of attempts upon his life, because 
he was the friend of the people, the guardian of 
the poor, and the reliever of the oppressed ; he 
claimed a chosen body of fifty men from the 
pKjpulace to defend his person in future from 
the malevolence and the cruelty of his enemies. 
The unsuspecting people unanimously granted 
his request, though Solon opposed it with aU 
his influence ; and Pisistratus had no sooner re- 
ceived an armed hand, on whose fidelity and 
attachment he could rely, than he seized the 
citadel of Athens, and made himself absolute. 
The people too late perceived their credulity ; 
yet, though the tyrant was popular, two of the 
citizens, Megacles and Lycurgus, conspired to 
gether against him, and by their means he was 
forcibly ejected from the city^ His house and 
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all Ms effects were exposed to sale, but there 
was found in Athens only one man who would 
buy them. The private dissensions of the friends 
of liberty proved favourable to the expelled 
tyrant, and Megacles, who was jealous _of Ly- 
curgus, secretly promised to restore Pisistratus 
to Ml Ms rights and privileges in Athens, if he 
would marrj^ his daughter. Pisistratus con- 
sented, and, by the assistance of his father-in- 
law, he was soon enabled to expel Lycurgus, and 
to re-establish himself. By means of a woman 
called Phya, whose figure was tall, and whose 
features were noble and commanding, he im- 
posed upon the people, and created himself 
adherents even among his enemies. Phya was 
conducted through the streets of the city, and 
showing herself subservient to the artifice of 
Pisistratus, she was announced as Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom and the patroness of Athens, 
who had come down from heaven to re-establish 
her favourite Pisistratus, in a power which was 
sanctioned by the will of the g<^s, and favoured 
by the affection of the people. In the midst of 
his triumph, however, Pisistratus felt himself 
unsupported, and some time after, when he 
repudiated the daughter of Megacles, he found 
that not only the citizens, but even his very 
troops, were ^enated from him by the influence, 
the intrigues, and the bribery of his fatber-in- 
law. He fled from Athens, where he could no 
longer maintain his power, and retired to Euboea. 
Eleven years after, he was drawn from his obscure 
retreat, by means of his son Hippias, and he was 
a third time received by the people of Athens as. 
their master and sovereign. Upon this he sacri- i 
ficed to his resentment the friends of Megacles, 
but he did not lose sight of the public good ; and 
while he sought the aggrandizement of his family, 
he did not neglect the dignity and the honour 
of the Athenian name. He died about 527 years j 
before the Christian era, after he had enjoyed 
the sovereign power at Athens for 33 years, 
including the years of his banishment, and he 
was succeeded by his son Hipparchus. Pisis- 
tratus claims our admiration for his justice, his 
liberalit5’', and his moderation. If he was dreaded 
and detested as a tyrant, the Athenians loved 
and respected his private virtues and his patriot- 
ism as a fellow-citizen ; and the opprobrium 
which generally falls on his head may be attri- 
buted not to the severity of his administration, 
but to the republican principles of the Athenians, 
who hated and exclaimed against the moderation 
and equity of the mildest sovereign, while they 
flattered the pride and gratified the guilty desires 
of the most tyrannical of their feUow-suhjects. 
Pisistratus often refused to punish the insolence 
of his enemies ; and when he had one day been 
violently accused of murder, rather than inflict 
immediate punishment upon the man who had 
incriminated him, he went to the Areopagus, and 
there convinced the Athenians that the accusa- 
tions of his enemies were groundless, and that 
his life was irreproachable. It is to his labours 
that we are indebted for the preservation of the 
poems of Homer, and he was the first, according 
to Cicero, who introduced them at Athens, in 
the order in wMch they now stand. ,He also 
established a public library at Athens ; and the 
valuable books which he had diligently col- 
lected were carried into Persia, when Xerxes 
made himsdf master of the capital of Attica, 
Hipparchus and Hippias, the sons of Pisistratus, 


who have received the name of PisisiratzdaCf 
rendered themselves as illustrious as their father ; 
but the flames of liberty were too powerful to be 
extinguished. The Pisistratidae governed with 
great moderation, yet the name of tyrant or 
sov^ereign was insupportable to the Athenians. 
Two of the most respectable of the citizens, 
called Harmodius and Aristogiton, conspired 
against them, and Hipparchus was dispatched 
in a public assembly. TMs murder was not, 
however, attended with any advantage, and 
though the two leaders of the conspiracy, who 
have been celebrated through every age for 
their patriotism, were supported by the people, 
yet Hippias quelled the tumult by his uncommon 
firmness and prudence, and for a while preserved 
that peace in Athens which his father had often 
been unable to command. This was not long to 
continue. Hippias was at last expelled by the 
united efforts of the Athenians and of their 
allies of Peloponnesus ; and ^e left Attica when 
he found himself unable to maintain his power 
and independence. The rest of the family of 
Pisistratus followed him in his banishment, and 
after they had refused to accept the liberal offers 
of the princes of Thessaly, and the king of Mace- 
donia, who wished them to settle in their respec- 
tive territories, the Pisistratidae retired to 
Sigaeum, which their father bad, in the summit 
of Ms power, conquered and bequeathed to his 
posterity. After the banishment of the Pisis- 
tratidae, the Athenians became more than com- 
morfly jealous of their liberty, and often 
I sacrificed the most powerful of their citizens, 

I apprehensive of the influence which popularity 
I and a well-directed liberality might gain among 
! the fickle and unsettled populace. The Pisis- 
1 tratidae were banished from Athens about 
18 years after the death of Pisistratus, 510 B.C. 
Aelian. F. H. 13, c. 14. — Paus. 7, c. 26. — Retro- 
dot. I, c. 59. 1 . 6, c. 103. — Cic. de Orat. 3 . — VaL 

Max. I, c. 2. ^A son of Nestor. Apollod. 

A king of Orchomenos, who rendered himself 
odious by his cruelty towards his nobles. He was 
put to death by them ; and they carried away 
Ms body from the public assembly, by hiding 
each a piece of his flesh under their garments, 
to prevent a discovery from the people, of whom 

he was a great favourite. Plui. in Par. A 

Theban attached to the Roman interest while 
the consul Flaminius was in Greece. He assassin- 
ated the praetor of Boeotia, for wMch he was 
put to death. 

Piso, a celebrated family at Rome, wMch was 
a branch of the Calpumians, de.scended from 
Calpus the son of Numa. Before the death of 
Augustus, eleven of his family had obtained the 
consulship, and many had been honoured with 
triumphs, on account of their victories in the 
different provinces of the Roman empire. Of 

this family the most famous were ^Lucius 

Calpumius, who was tribune of the people about 
149 years before Christ, and afterwards consul. 
His merit procured him the surname of Frugiy 
and he gained the greatest honours as an orator, 
a lawyer, a statesman, and a Mstorian. He 
made a successful campaign in Sicily, and re- 
warded Ms son, who had behaved with great 
valour during the war, with a crown of gold, 
wMch weighed 20 pounds. He composed some 
annals and harangues, wMch were lost in the 
age of Cicero. His style was obscure and in- 
elegant. Calus, a Roman consul, A.U.C. 687 
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who maintained the consular dignity against the Pistor, a surname given to Jupiter by the 
tumults of the tribunes and the clamouis of the Romans, signifying bak^r^ because when their 
people. He made a law to restrain the cabals city was taken by the Gauls, the god persuaded 
which generally prevailed at the election of the them to throw down loaves from the Tarpeian 

chief magistrates. Goaeus, another consul hill where they were besieged, that the enemy 

under Augustus. He was one of the favourites | might from thence suppose that they were not 
of Tiberius, by whom he was appointed governor j in ■want of provisions, though in reality they were 
of Sxwia, where he rendered Mmself odious by : near surrendering through famine. This de- 
his cruelty. He was accused of having poisoned j ceived the Gauls, and they soon after raised the 
Germanicus : and when he saw that he was \ siege. Orid. Fast. 6, v. 350, 394, &c. 
shunned and despised by his friends, he destroyed i Pistoria, now Pisioia^ a town of Etruria, at 

himself, A.D. 20. Luciiis, a governor of Spain, j the foot of the Apennines, near Florence, where 

who was assassinated by a peasant as he was < Catiline was defeated. SaUust. Cai. 47. — Plin. 
travelling through the country ; the inurderer | 3, c. 4. 

was seized and tortured, but he refused to con- j IPisus, a son of Aphareus, or, according to 

fess the causes of the murder. Lucius, a j others, of Perieres. Apollod. 3. — Paus. 5. 

private man accused of having uttered seditious j Pisuthnes, a Persian satrap of Lydia, who 
words against the emperor Tiberius. He was < revolted from Darius Nothus. His father’s name 
condemned, but a natural death saved him from j was Hystaspes. Pint, in Art. 

the hands of the executioner. laiclus, a ' Pitane, a town of Aeolia in Asia Minor. The 

governor of Rome for tw’enty years, an office inhabitants made bricks which floated on the 
which he discharged with the greatest justice surface of the water. Lucan. 3, v. 305. — Sirab. 
and credit. He was greatly honoured by the 13. — Viiruv. 2, c. 3. — Mela, i, c. Met. 

friendship of Augustus, as well as of his sue- 7, v. 337. A town of Laconia. Pindar. Od. 

cessor, a distinction he deserved, both as a 6, v. 46. 

faithfiil citizen and a man of learning. Some, Pitarfltus, an Athenian archon, during whose 
however, say that Tiberius made him go^^emor magistracy Epicurus died. Cic. Fat. g. 
of Rome because he had continued drinking Pithecusa, a small island off the coast of 
with him a night and two days, or two days and j Etruria, anciently called Aenaria and Enarina, 
two nights, according to Pliny, Horace dedi- with a town of the same name, on the top of a 
cated his poem, De Arte Poetied, to his two sons, mountain. The frequent earthquakes to which 
whose partiality for literature had distinguished it was subject obliged the inhabitants to leave 
them among the rest of the Romans, and who it. There was a volcano in the middle of the 
were fond of cultivating poetry in their leisure island, which gave occasion to the ancients 

hours. Plut.inCaes. — PHn. 18, c. 3.^ Gnaeus, to say that the giant Typhon was buried there. 

a factious and turbulent youth, who conspired Some suppose that it received its name from the 
against his country with Catiline. He was fact that its people were changed into monkeys 

among the friends of Julius Caesar. Caius, a by Jupiter. Oind. Met. 14, v. 90. — Phn. 3, c. 

Roman who was at the head of a celebrated — Pindar. Pylli. i. — Strab. 1 . 
conspiracy against the emperor Nero. He had Pitheus. Vid. Pittheus. 
rendered himself a favourite of the people by Pitho, called also Suada, the goddess of per* 
his private as well as public virtues, by the suasion among the Greeks and Romans, supposed 
generosity of his behaviour, his fondness for plea- to be the daughter of Mercury and Venus. She 
sure 'With the voluptuous, and his austerity ■with was represented with a diadem on her head, to 
the grave and the reserved. He had been marked intimate her influence over the hearts of men. 
by some as a proper person to succeed the One of her arms appears raised, as in the atti- 
emperor ; but the discovery of the plot by a tude of an orator haranguing in a public assembly, 
freedman who was among the conspirators, soon and with the other she holds a thunderbolt, and 
cut him off, with all his partisans. He refused fetters made with flowers, to signify the powers 
to court the affections of the people and of the of reasoning and the attractions of eloquence, 
army, when the whole had been made public ; A caduceus, as a symbol of persuasion, appears 
and instead of taking proper measures for his at her feet, with the writings of Demosthenes 
preservation, either by proclaiming himself and Cicero, the two most celebrated ancient 
emperor as his friends advised, or by seeking a orators, who understood how to command the 
retreat in the distant pro'vinces of the empire, attention of their audience, and to rouse and 

he retired to his own house, where he opened animate their various passions. A Roman 

the veins of both his arms, and bled to death. courtesan. She received this name on account 

Lucius, a senator who followed the emperor of the allurements which her charms possessed, 
Valerian into Persia. He proclaimed himself and of her winning expressions, 
emperor after the death of Valerian, but he was Pitholaus and Lycophron, seized upon the 
defeated and put to death a few weeks after, sovereign power of Pherae by killing Alexander. 

A.D, 261, by Valens. ^Licinianus, a senator They were ejected by Philip of Macedonia. 

adopted by the emperor Galba. He was put to Died. 16. 

death by Otho’s orders. A son-in-law of PithSleon, an insignificant poet of Rhodes, 

Cicero. A patrician, whose daughter married who mingled Greek and Latin in his composi- 

Julius Caesar. Horat. — Tadt. Ann. & Hist. — tions. . He wrote some epigrams against J. 
Val. Max. — Liv. — Sueton. — Cic. de Offic., &c. — Caesar, and drew upon himself the ridicule of 
Plul. in Caes., &c. Horace, on account of the inelegance of his style. 

Pisonis villa, a place near Baiae in Campania, Sueton. de cl. Rh. — Horat. i sai, 10, v. 21. — 
which the emperor Nero often frequented. Tacit. Macrob. 2 sat. 2- 

Ann. I. Pithon, one of the bodyguards of Alexander, 

Pissirus, a town of Thrace, near the river j put to death by Antiochus. 

Nestus. Herod, 7, c. 109, • Pithys, a nymph beloved by Pan. Boreas was 
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also fond of her, but she slighted his addresses, 
upoa which he dashed her against a rock, and 
she was changed into a pine tree. 

Fittficus, a native of Mytilene in Lesbos, was 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. His 
father^s name was Cyrrhadius. With the assist- 
ance of the sons of Alcaeus, he delivered his 
country from the oppression of the tjrrant 
Meianchrus, and in the war which the Athenians 
waged against Lesbos he appeared at the head 
of Ms countrymen and challenged to single 
combat Phrynon, the enemy’s general. As the 
event of the war seemed to depend upon tMs 
combat, Pittacus had recourse to artifice, and 
when he engaged, he entangled Ms adversary 
in a net, wMch he had concealed under Ms 
sMeld, and easily despatched him. He was 
amply rewarded for Ms victory, and his country- 
men, sensible of his merit, unanimously ap- 
pointed him governor of their city with un- 
limited authority. In this capacity Pittacus 
behaved with great moderation andr* prudence, 
and after he had governed his fellow-citizens 
with the strictest justice, and after he had estab- 
lished and enforced the most salutary laws, he 
voluntariljr resigned the sovereign power Mter 
he had enjoyed it for ten years, observing that 
the virtues and innocence of private life were 
incompatible with the p>ower and influence of a 
sovereign. His disinterestedness gained Mm 
many admirers, and when the people wished to 
reward his public services by presenting Mm 
with an immense tract of territory, he re- 
fused to accept more land than should be con- 
tained within the distance to wMch he could 
throw a javelin. He died in the 82nd year of Ms 
age, about 570 years before Christ, after he had 
spent the last ten years of his life in literaiy 
ease and peaceful retirement. One of Ms 
favourite maxims was that man ought to provide 
against misfortunes to avoid them; but that if 
they ever happened he ought to support them 
with patience and resignation. In prosperity 
friends were to be acquired, and in the hour of 
adversity their faithfulness was to be tried. He 
also observed that in our actions it was im- 
prudent to make others acquainted with our 
designs, for if we failed we had exposed ourselves 
to censure and to ridicule. Many of his maxims 
were inscribed on the walls of Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi, to show the world how great an opimon 
Ms countrymen entertained of his abilities as a 
philosopher, a moralist, and a man. By one of 
Ms laws, every fault committed by a man when 
intoxicated deserved double punishment. The 
titles of some of his writings are preserved by 
Laertius, among which are mentioned elegiac 
verses, some laws in prose addressed to his 
countrymen, epistles, and moral precepts. Diog. 
— Aristot Polit. — Plui. in Symp. — Pans, 10, c. 24. 

Aelian. V. H. 2, &c. — Val. Max. 6, 2, 5. 

grandson of Porus king of India. 

Pitthea, a town near Troezen. Hence the 
epithet of Pittheus in Ovid. Met. 15, v. 296. 
PitthSus, a king of Troezen in Argolis, son of 
Pelops and Hippodamia. He was universally 
admired for Ms learning, wisdom, and applica- 
tion ; he publicly taught in a school at Troezen, 
and even composed a book, which was seen by 
Pausanias the geographer. He gave Ms daughter 
Aethra in marriage to Aegeus king of Athens, 
and he himself took particular care of the youth 
and education of his grandson Theseus. He was 


buried at Troezen, wMch he had founded, and 
on his tomb were seen, for many ages, three 
seats of white marble, on which he sat, with two 
other judges, whenever he gave laws to his sub- 
jects or settled their disputes. Pans, i & 2. — 
Plut. in Thes. — Strab. S. 

Pituanius, an astrologer in the age of Tiberius, 
thrown down from the Tarpeian rock. Tacit. 
Ann. 2. 

Pitulflni, a people of Umbria. Their cMef 
town was called Pitulum. 

Pityaea, a town of Asia Minor. Apollon. 
Pityassus, a town of Pisidia. Strab. 
PityonSsxis, a small island on the coast of 
Peloponnesus, near Epidaurus. Plin. 

Pityns (-untis), now Pitchinda, a town of Col- 
chis. Plin. 6, c. 5. 

Pityusa, a small island off the coast of Argolis. 

Plin. 4, c. 12. A name of CMos. Two 

small islands in the Mediterranean, near the 
coast of Spain, of which the larger was called 
Ebusus, and the smaller Ophiusa. Mela, 2, 
c. 7. — Strab. — Plin. 3, c. 5. 

Pius, a surname given to the em^ror Anto- 
ninus, on account of Ms piety and virtue. ^A 

surname given to a son of Metellus, because he 
interested himself so warmly to have Ms father 
recalled from bamshment. 

Placentia, now called Piacenza, an ancient 
town and colony of Italy, at the confluence of 
the Trebia and Po. Liv. 21, c. 25 & 56. 1 . 37, 

c. 10. Another, near Lusitania, in Spain. 

Placideianus, a gladiator in Horace’s age, 2 
sat. 7. 

Placidia, a daughter of Theodosius the Great, 
sister of Honorius and Arcadius. She married 
Adolphus king of the Goths, and afterwards 
Constantine, by whom she had Valentinian III. 
She died A.D. 449. 

Placidius Julius, a tribune of a cohort, who 
imprisoned the emperor Vitellius, &c. Tacit. 
Hist. 3, c. 85. 

Planasia, a small island of the Tyrrhene sea. 

Another, off the coast of Gaul, where 

Tiberius ordered Agrippa Postbumus the grand- 
son of Augustus to be put to death. Tacit. Ann. 

1, c. 3. A town on the Rhone. 

Plancina, a woman celebrated for her intrigues 
and her crimes, who married Piso, and was 
accused with him of having murdered Ger- 
manicus, in the reign of Tiberius. She was 
acquitted either by means of the empress Livia 
or on account of the partiality of the emperor 
for her person. She had long supported the 
spirits of her husband, during his confinement, 
but when she saw herself freed from the accusa- 
tion, she totally abandoned him to Ms fate. 
Subservient in everything to the will of Livia, 
she, at her instigation, became guilty of the 
greatest crimes to injure the character of 
Agrippina the elder. After the death of Agrip- 
pina, Plancina was accused of the most atrocious 
villainies, and, as she knew she could not elude 
justice, she put herself to death, A.D- 33. Tacit. 
Ann. 6, c. 26, &c. 

Plancus Munatius (L.), a Roman, who ren- 
dered himself ridiculous by his follies and his 
extravagance. He had been consul, and had 
presided over a province in the capacity of 
governor ; hut he forgot all Ms dignity, and 
became one of the most servile flatterers of 
Cleopatra and Antony. At the court of the 
Egyptian queen in Alexandria, he appeared in 
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tlie character of the meanest stage dancer, and in 
a comedy he impersonated Glaucns, and isainted 
his body of a green colour, dancing on a public 
stage quite naked, only with a crown of green 
reeds on his head, while he had tied behind his 
back the tail of a large sea fish. This exposed 
him to the public derision, and when Antony 
had joined the rest of Ms friends in censuring 
him for his unbecoming behaviour, he deserted 
to Octavian, who received him with great marks 
of friendship and attention. It was he who 
proposed, in the Roman senate, that the title 
of Augustus should be conferred on his friend, 
as expressive of the dignity and the reverence 
which the greatness of his exploits seemed to 
r jaim- Horace has dedicated i od. 7 to him ; 
and he certainly deserved the honour, from the 
elegance of his letters, which are still extant, 
written to Cicero. He founded a town in Gaul, 

wMch he called Lugdimum. Plut. in Anton. 

A patrician, proscribed by the second trium- 
virate. His servants wished to save Mm from 
death, but he refused this rather than expose 
their persons to danger. 

Flangon, a courtesan of Miletus, in lonia. 

Plataea, a daughter of Asopus king of Boeotia. 

Fans. 9, c. i, &c. ^An island ofi the coast of 

Africa in the Mediterraneam. It belonged to the 
Cyreneans, Berodot. 4, c. 157. 

Plataea, or -ae (-arum), a town of Boeotia, near 
mount Cithaeron, on the confines of Megaris and 
Attica, celebrated for a battle fought there 
between Mardonius the commander of Xerxes 
king of Persia, and Pausanias the Lacedae- 
monian, and the Athenians. The Persian army 
consisted of 300,000 men, 3000 of whom scarce 
escaped with their lives by flight. The Grecian 
army, wMch was greatly inferior, lost but few 
men, and among these 91' Spartans, 52 Athenians, 
and 16 Tegeans were the only soldiers found in 
the number of the slain. The plimder wMch the 
Greeks obtained in the Persian camp was 
imm ense. Pausanias received the tenth of aU 
the si>oils, on account of his uncommon valour 
during the engagement, and the rest were 
rewarded each according to their respective 
merit. TMs battle was fought on September 
22nd, the same day as the battle of MycaJe, 
479 B.C., and by it Greece was totally delivered 
for ever from the continual alarms to which she 
was exposed on account of the Persian invasions, 
and from that time none of the princes of Persia 
dared to appear with a hostile force beyond the 
Hellespont. The Plataeans were naturally 
attached to the interest of the Athenians, and 
they furnished them with 1000 soldiers when 
Greece was attacked by Datis the general of 
Darius. Plataea was taken by the Thebans, 
after a famous siege, in the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, and destroyed by the 
Spartans, 427 B.C. Alexander rebuilt it, and 
paid great encomiums to the inhabitants, on 
accoimt of their ancestors, who had so bravely 
fought against the Persians at the battle of 
Marathon, and under Pausanias. Berodot 8, 
c. 50. — Paus. 9, c. I. — Pint, in Alex., &c. — 
C. Nep., &c. — Cic. de Offic. i, c. 18. — Sirab . — 
Justin. 

Platanius, a river of Boeotia- Paus. 9, c. 24. 

Plato, a celebrated philosopher at Athens, son 
of Ariston and Parectonia. His original name 
was Aristocles, and he received that of Plato 
from the largeness of his shoulders. As one of 


the descendants of Codrus, and as the offspring 
of a noble, iOustrious, and opulent family, Plato 
was educated with care, Ms body was formed and 
invigorated with g^Tniiastlc exercise, and his 
mind was cultivated and enlightened by the 
study of poetry and of geometry, from which 
he derived that acuteness of judgment and 
warmth of imagination wMch have stamped his 
character as the most subtle and flowery writer 
of antiquity. He first began his literary career 
by writing poems and tragedi^ ; but he was 
soon disgusted with Ms own productions, when, 
at the age of twenty, he was introduced into the 
presence of Socrates, and when he was enabled 
to compare and examine, with critical accuracy, 
the merit of Ms compositions with those of his 
poetical predecessors. He therefore committed 
to the flames these productions of Ms early years 
wMch could not command the attention or gain 
the applause of a maturer age. During eight 
years he continued to be one of the pupils of 
Socrates ; and though prevented by a momen- 
tary indisposition - firom attending the philo- 
sopher’s last moments, yet he collected from the 
conversation of those that were present, and 
firom Ms own accurate observations, the minutest 
and most circumstantial accounts, which still 
exMbit, in their truest colours, the concern and 
sensibility of the pupil, and the firmness, virtues, 
and moral sentiments of the dying philosopher. 
After the death of Socrates, Plato retired from 
Athens, and to acquire that information wMch 
the accurate observer can derive in foreign coun- 
tries, he began to travel over Greece. He visited 
Megara, Thebes, and Elis, where he met with the 
kindest reception from Ms fellow-disciples, whom 
the violent death of their master had likewise 
removed from Attica. He afterwards visited 
Magna Graecia, attracted by the fame of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, and by the learning, 
abilities, and reputation of its professors, Philo- 
laus, Archytas, and Eurytus. He afterwards 
passed into Sicily, and examined the eruptions 
and fires of the volcano of that island. He also 
visited Egypt, where the mathematician Theo- 
dorus then flourished, and where he knew that 
the tenets of the Pythagorean philosophy and 
metempsychosis had been fostered and cherished. 
When he had finished his travels, Plato retired to 
the groves of Academus, in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, where his lectures were soon attended by 
a crowd of learned, noble, and illustrious pupils ; 
and the philosopher, by refusing to have a share 
in the ad mini stration of affairs, rendered Ms 
name more famous, and his school more fre- 
quented. During forty years he presided at the 
head of the academy' and there he devoted Ms 
time to the instruction of his pupils, and com- 
posed those dialogues which have been the admir- 
ation of every age and country. His studies, 
however, were interrupted for a wMle, wMlst he 
obeyed the pressing calls and invitatior^ of 
Dionysius to S3nracuse, and persuaded the tyrant 
to become a man, the father of his people, and 
the friend of liberty. Vid. Dionysius II. In Ms 
dress the philosopher was not ostentatious ; Ms 
manners were elegant but modest, simple without 
affectation ; and the great honours which his 
learning deserved were not paid to his appear- 
ance. When he came to the Olympian games, 
Plato resided, during the celebration, with a 
f amil y who were total strangers to him. He ate 
and drank with them, he partook of their innocent 
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pleasures and amasements ; but though he told 
them his name was Plato, yet he never spoke of 
the eHipioj’ment which he pursued at Athens, 
and never' introduced the name of that philo- 
s<')pher whose doctrines he followed, and whose 
death and virtues were favourite topics of con- 
versation in every part of Greece. When he 
returned home, he was attended by the family 
which had so kindly entertained hun ; and, as 
being a native of Athens, he was desired to show 
them the great philosopher whose name he bore : 
their surprise was great when he told them that 
he himself was the Plato whom they wished to 
behold. In his diet he wras moderate, and, 
indeed, to sobriety and temperance in the use | 
of food, and to the want of those pleasures wrhich j 
enfeeble the body and enervate the mind, some 1 
have attributed his preservation during the 
tremendous pestilence which raged at Athens 
with so much fury at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Plato was never subject to any 
long or lingering indisposition, and though change 
of climate had enfeebled a constitution naturally * 
strong and healthy, the philosopher lived to an 
advanced age, and w'as often heard to say, when 
his ph3^icians advised him to leave his residence 
at Athens, where the air was impregnated by the 
pestilence, that he wrould not advance one single 
step to gain the top of mount Athos, were he 
assured of attaining the great longevity which the 
inhabitants of that mountain were said to enjoy 
above the rest of mankind. Plato died on his 
birthday, in the 8ist year of his age, about 
348 years before the Christian era. His last 
moments were easy and without pain, and, ac- 
cording to some, he expired in the midst of an 
entertamment, or, according to Cicero, as he 
was writing. The works of Plato are numerous ; 
they are written in the form of dialogues, 
except twelve letters. He speaks always by the 
mouth of others, and the philosopher has nowhere 
made mention of himself except once in his dia- 
logue entitled Phaedo^ and another time in his 
apology for Socrates. His writings were so cele- 
brated, and_ his opinion so respected, that he 
was called divine ; and for the elegance, melody, 
and sweetness of his expressions, he was distin- 
guished by the appellation of the Athenian bee. 
Cicero had such an esteem for him that, in the 
warmth of panegyric, he exclaimed, Errare 
meJtercul^ malo cum Platone qudm cum istis vera 
sentire ; and Quintilian said that, when he read 
Plato, he seerned to hear not a man, but a 
divinity speaking. The speculative mind of 
Plato was employed in examining things divine 
and human, and he attempted to fix and ascer- 
tain, not only the practical doctrine of morals 
and politics, but the more subtle and abstruse 
theory of mystical theogony. His philosophy 
was universally received and adopted, and it has 
not only governed the opinions of the speculative 
part of mankind, but it continues still to influence 
the reasoning, and to divide the sentiments, of 
the modems. In his system of philosophy he 
followed the physics of Heraclitus, the meta- 
physical opinions of Pythagoras, and the morals 
of Socrates. He rnaintained the existence of two 
beings, one self -existent, and the other formed by 
the hand of a pre-existent creature, god and man. 
The world was created by that self-existent cause, 
from the rude undigested mass of matter which 
had existed from all eternity, and which had 
even been animated by an irregular principle of 


motion. The origin of evil could not be tra<M 
under the government of a deity without ad- 
mitting a stubborn intractability and wildness 
congenial to matter, and from these, con^- 
quently, could be demonstrated the deviations 
from the laws of nature, and from thence the 
extravagant passions and appetites of men. 
From materials like these were formed the four 
elements, and the beautiful structure of the 
heavens and the earth ; and into the active but 
irrational principle of matter the divinity infused 
a rational soul. The souls of men were formed 
from the remainder of the rational soul of the 
■ vrorld, which had previously given existence to 
the invisible gods and demons. The philosopher, 
therefore, maintained the doctrine of ideal fonns[ 
and the pre-existence of the human mind, which 
he considered as emanations of the Deity, which 
can never remain satisfied with objects or things 
unworthy of their divine origmal. Men could 
perceive, with thehr corporeal senses, the tj^pes 
of immutable things and the fluctuating objects 
of the material world ; but the sudden changes 
to which these are continually exposed create 
innumerable disorders, and hence arise decep- 
tion, and, in short, all the errors and miseries of 
human life. Yet, in whatever situation man may 
be, he is still an object of divine concern ; and, 
to recommend himself to the favour of the pre- 
existent cause, he must comply with the pur- 
poses of his creation, and, by proper care and 
diligence, he can recover those immaculate 
powers with which he was naturally endowed. 
All science the philosopher made to consist in 
reminiscence, and in recalling the nature, forms, 
and proportions of those perfect and immutable 
essences with which the human mind had been 
conversant. From observations like these, the 
summit of felicity might be attained by removing 
from the material, and approaching nearer to 
the intellectual world, by curbing and governing 
the passions which were ever agitated and in- 
flamed by real and imaginary objects. The 
passions were divided into two classes : the 
first consisted of the irascible passions, which 
originated in pride or resentment, and were 
seated in the breast ; the other, founded on the 
love of pleasure,^ was the concupiscible part of 
the soul seated in the belly and inferior parts 
of the body. These different orders induced the 
philosopher to compare the soul to a small 
republic, of which the reasoning and judging 
powers were stationed in the head, as in a firm 
citadel, and of which the senses were its guards 
and servants. By the irascible part of the soul 
men asserted their dignity, repelled injuries, and 
scorned danger ; and the concupiscible part pro- 
vided for the support and the necessities of the 
body, and when governed with propriety it gave 
rise to temperance. Justice was produced by the 
re^lar dominion of reason, and by the sub- 
mission of the passions; and prudence arose 
from the strength, acuteness, and perfection of 
the soul, without which all other virtues could 
not exist. But, amidst all this, wisdom was not 
easily attained ; at their creation all min ds were 
not endowed with the same excellence, the bodies 
which they animated on earth were not always 
in_ harmony with the divine emanation ; some 
might be too weak, others too strong, and on the 
first years of a man’s life depended his future 
consequence ; as an effeminate and licentious 
education seemed calculated to destroy the pur- 
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poses of tiie divinity, wMIe tlie contrary pro- 
duced diSerent eSecis, and tended to cultivate 
and Improve the reasoning and judging faculty, 
and to produce wisdom and virtue. Plato was 
the first who supported the immortality of the 
soul upon arguments solid and permanent, de- 
duced from truth and experience. He did not 
imagine that the diseases, and the death of the , 
body, could injure the princi^e of life and ' 
destroy the soul, which, of itseli, was of divine 
origin, and of an uncorrupted and immutable 
essence ; which, though inherent for a while in 
matter, could not lose that power which was the 
emanation of God. From doctrines like these, 
the great founder of Platonism concluded that 
there might exist in the world a community of 
men whose passions could be governed with 
moderation, and who, from knowing the evils 
and miseries which arise from ill conduct, might 
aspire to excellence, and attain that i>erfectioa 
which can be derived from the proper exercise 
of the rational and moral powers. Plato’s dia- 
logues may be divided into three classes. In the 
first come* the early dialogues, short investiga- 
tions by the Socratic method into simple con- 
ceptions. Laches deals with courage, Lysis with 
friendship, Craiylus with words. CharmideSj 
Tony Menexenus, Hippias, Euthydemus are others, 
and finally the three pictures of Socrates, 
Euthyphro, Apology, Criio, The second is the 
period of Plato’s maturity and contains Gorgias, 
Phaedrus, Meno, Protagoras, Phaedo, Symposium, 
and the ten books of the Republic. This last is , 
the crown of Plato’s work, and is_ well known i 
through various translations in English and every i 
modem language. The third, written in later life, | 
is more abstruse and full of difficulties : Parme- 
nides, Theaetetus, Sophisies, Poliiicus, Philebus 
and the Lairs. Plaio. Dial., &c. — Cic. de Offic. 
I. De Div. I, c. 36. De N. D. 2, c. 12. T«s. 
I, c. 17. — Plut. in Sol., &c. — Senec. ep. — Quintil. 
10, c, I, &c. — Aelian. V. H. 2 & 4. — Paus. 1, 
c. 30. — Diog. son of Lycaon king of Ar- 
cadia. ^A Greek poet, called the prince of the 

middle comedy, who flourished 44.5 B.C. Some 
fragments of his pieces remain. 

Plator, a man of Dyrrhachium, put to death 
by Piso. Cic. Pis. 34. 

Plautia I«x, was enacted by M. Plaut’us the 
tribune, A.U.C. 664. It required every tribe : 
annually to choose 15 persons of their body to ; 
serve as judges, m akin g the honour common to 
all the three orders, according to the majority 

of votes in every tribe. Another, called also 

Plotia, A.U.C. 675. It punished with the inter- 
dictio ignis et aquae all persons who were found 
guilty of attempts upon the state, or the senators 
or magistrates, or such as appeared in public, 
armed with an evil design, or such as forcibly 
expelled any person from his legal possessions. 
Plautianus Fulvius, an African of mean birth, 
who was banished for his seditious behaviour in 
the years of his obscurity. In his banishment, 
Plautianus formed an acquaintance with Severus, 
who, some years after, ascended the imperial 
throne. This was the beginning of his prosperity ; 
Severus paid the greatest attention to him, and, 
if 'we believe some authors, their familiarity and 
intercourse were carried beyond the bounds of 
modesty and propriety. Plautianus shared the 
favours of Severus on the throne as well as in 
obscurity. He was invested with as much power 
as* his patron at Rome, and in the provinces ; 


and, indeed, he wanted but the name of emperor 
to be his equal. His table was served with more 
delicate meats than that of the emperor ; when 
he walked in the public streets he received the 
most distinguishing honours, a number of 
criers ordered the most noble citizens, as well as 
the meanest beggars, to make way for the favour- 
ite of the emperor, and not to fix their eyes upon 
him. He was concerned in all the rapine and 
destruction which were committed throughout 
the empire, and he enriched himself with the pos- 
sessions of those who had been sacrificed to the 
emperor’s cruelty or avarice. To complete his 
triumph, and to make himself still greater, 
Plautianus married his favourite daughter Plau- 
tilla to Caxacalla the sou of the emperor, and so 
! eager was the emperor to indulge his inclinations 
i in this and in every other respect that he declared 
I he loved Plautianus so much that he would even 
i wish to die before him. The marriage of Cara- 
• calla with Plautilla was attended with serious 
' consequences. The son of Severus had complied 
with great reluctance, and, though Plautilla was 
i amiable in her manners, commanding in aspect, 

! and of a beautiful countenance, yet the young 
; prince often threatened to punish her haughty 
j and imperious behaviour as soon as he succeeded 
to the throne. Plautilla reported the whole to 
i her father, and to save his daughter from the 
i vengeance of Caxacalla, Plautianus conspired 
I against the emperor and his son. The con- 
' spiracy was discovered, and Severus forgot his 
attachment to Plautianus, and the favours he 
had heaped upon him, when he heard of his 
perfidy. The wicked minister was immediately 
put to death, and Plautilla banished to the island 
of Lipari, with her brother Plautius, where, seven 
years after, she was put to death by order of 
Caracalia, A.D. 211. Plautilla had two children, 
a son who died in his childhood, and a daughter, 
whom Caracalia murdered in the arms of her 
mother- Dion. Cass. 

Plautilla, a daughter of Plautianus the favour- 
ite minister of Severus. Vid. Plautianus. 

The mother of the emperor Nerva, descended of 
a noble family. 

Plautius, a Roman, who became so discon- 
solate at the death of his wife that he threw 
himself upon her burning pile. Val. Max. 4, 

c. 6. Caixis, a consul sent against the Pri- 

vemates, &c. ^Aulus, a governor of Britain 

who obtained an ovation for the conquests he 

had gained there over the barbarians. One 

of Otho’s friends. He dissuaded him from kill- 
ing himself. Lateranus, _ an adulterer of 

Messalina, who conspired against Nero, and was 

capitally condemned. Aulus, a general who 

defeated the Umbrians and the Etrurians. — - 
Caius, another general, defeated in Lusitania. 

I A man put to death by order of Caracalia 

M. Silvanus, a tribune, who made a law to 

prevent seditions in the public assemblies. 

Rubellius, a man accused before Nero, and sent 
to Asia, where he was assassinated. 

Plautus, M. Accius, a comic poet, bom at 
Sarsina, in Umbria. Fortune proved unkind to 
him, and, from competence, he was reduced to 
the meanest poverty, by engaging in commer- 
cial pursuits. To maintain himself, he entered 
into the family of a baker as a common servant, 
and while he was employed in grinding corn, he 
sometimes dedicated a few moments to the 
comic muse. Some, however, confute this ac- 
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count as false, and maintain that Plautus was 
never driven to the laborious emplo^ents of 
a bakehouse for his maintenance. He wrote 
25 comedies, of which only 21 are extant, one 
Vidularutf being incom|>lete. He died about 
184 years before the Christian era ; and Varro, 
his learned countryman, wrote this stanza, which 
deserved to be en^aved on his tomb : 

Postquam morie capius est Plauius, 

Comoedia iuget, scena esi deserta ; 

Ddnde risus, Indus, jocusque, d numeri 

Innumeri simul omnes collacrymdrunt. 

The plays of Plautus were universally esteemed 
at Rome, and the energy and the elegance of his 
language were, by other writers, considered as 
objects of imitation; and Varro, whose judg- 
ment is great, and generally decisive, declares, 
that if the Muses were willing to speak Latm, 
they would speak in the language of Plautus. 
In the Augustan age, however, the poet, when 
compared to the more elegant expressions of a 
Terence, was censured for his negligence in versi- 
fication, his low wit and execrable puns. Yet, 
however censured as to language or sentiments, 
Plautus continued to be a favourite on the stage. 
If his expressions "were not choice or delicate, it 
■was universally admitted that he was more 
happy than other comic writers in his pictures ; 
the incidents of his plays were more varied, the 
action more interesting, the characters more truly 
displayed, and the catastrophe more natural. 
He has, moreover, one great advantage over the 
Greek dramatists of the New Comedy and over 
Terence. Their plays are all written in one kind 
of verse ; Plautus boldly introduces songs in 
various metr^ accompanied by music, the near- 
est approach in Latin to the natural lyric until 
we come to the Middle Ages. The three best 
plays are Amphitruo, Rudens, Pseudolus. Varro. 
apud QuitUil. 10, c. i. — Cic. de Offic. 1, &c. De 
Oral. 3, &c. — Horat. 2, ep.i,v. 58, 170. De Art. 

Pod, 54 & 270. ^Aelianus, a high priest, who 

consecrated the capitol in the reign of Vespasian. 
Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 53. 

Plavis, a river of Venetia, in Italy. 

Pleiades, or Vergillae, a name given to seven 
of the daughters of Atlas by Pleione or Aethra, 
one of the Oceanides. They were placed in the 
heavens after death, where they formed a con- 
stellation called Pleiades, near the back of the 
bull in the Zodiac. Their names were Alcyone, 
Merope, Maia, Electra, Taygeta, Sterope, and 
Celeno. They all, except Merope, who married 
Sis3!phus king of Corinth, had some of the im- 
mortal gods for their suitors On that account, 
therefore, Merope’s star is dim and obscure 
among the rest of her sisters, because she mar- 
ried a mortal. The name of the Pleiades is 
derived from the Greek word to sail, because 
that constellation shows the time most favour- 
able to navigators, which is in the spring- The 
name of Vergiliae they derive from ver, the 
spring. They are sometimes called AUaniides, 
from their father, or Hesperides, from the gardens 
of that name, which belonged to Atlas. Hygin. 
fab. 192. P. A. 2, c. 2i.-~^vid. Met. 13, v. 293. 
Fast. 5, v. 106 & 170. Hesiod. Oper. & Dies . — 
Hornet. Od. 5. — Horat. 4, od. 14. — Virg. G. i, 

V. 138. L 4, 233. Seven poets, who, from their 

number, have received the name of Pleiades, 
about the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus king of 
Egypt. Theip names were Lycophron, Theo- 
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! critus, Aratus, Nicander, Apollonius, Philicus, 
and Homerus the younger. 

PleiSne, one of the Oceanides, who married 
Atlas king of Mauritania, by whom she had 
twelve daughters, and a son called Hyas. Seven 
1 of the daughters were changed into a constella- 
I tion called Pleiades, and the rest into another 
called Hyades. Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 84. 
Plemmyrium, now Massa Oliveri, a pro- 
montory with a small castle of that name, in 
the bay of Syracuse. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 693. 
Plemneus, a king of Sicyon, son of Peratus. 
His children always died as soon as bom, till 
Ceres, pitying his misfortune, offered herself as 
a nurse to his wife as she was going to be brought 
to bed. The child lived by the care and protec- 
tion of the goddess, and Plemneus was no sooner 
acquainted with the dignity of bis nurse, than 
he raised her a temple. Pans, o, c. 5 & ii. 
Pleumosii, a people of Belgium, the inhabit- 
ants of modem Toumai. Cues. Bell. G. 5, 
c. 38. 

PleurStus, a king of Illyricum. Liv. 26, c. 24. 
Pleuron, a son of Aetolus, who married Xan- 
thippe the daughter of Dorus, by whom he had 
Agenor. He founded a city in Aetolia on the 
Euenus, which bore his name. Apollod. i, c. 7. 
— PUn. 4, c. 2. — Sil. 15, V. 310. — Pans. 7, c. 13. 
— Ovid. Met. 7, v. 382. 

Plexaure, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. 
Plexippus, a son of Thestius, brother to 
Althaea the wife of Oeneus. He was killed by 
his nephew Meleager in himting the Calydonian 
boar. His brother Toxeus shared his fate. Vid. 

Althaea and Meleager. A son of Phineus and 

Cleopatra, brother to Pandion king of Athens. 
Apollod. 

Plinius Secundus (C.), sumamed the Elder, 
was bom at Verona, of a noble family. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the field, and, after he had 
been made one of the augurs at Rome, he was 
appointed governor of Spain. In his public 
character he did not neglect the pleasures of 
literature ; the day was employed in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of his province, and the night 
was dedicated to study. Every moment of time 
was precious to him ; at his meals one of his 
servants read to him books valuable for their 
information, and from them he immediately 
made copious extracts in a memorandum book. 
Even while he dressed himself after bathing, his 
attention was called away from surrounding 
objects, and he was either employed in listening 
to another or in dictating himself. To a mind 
so earnestly dedicated to learning, nothing ap- 
peared too laborious, no undertaking too trouble- 
some. He deemed every moment lost which was 
not devoted to study, and for these reasons 
he never appeared at Rome but in a chariot, and 
wherever be went he was always accompanied by 
his amanuensis. He even censured his nephew, 
Pliny the younger, because he had indulged him- 
self with a walk, and sternly observed, that he 
might have employed those moments to better 
advantage. But if his literary pursuits made him 
forget the public affairs, his prudence, his abili- 
ties, and the purity and innocence of his char- 
acter, made him known and respected. He was 
courted and admired by the emperors Titus and 
Vespasian, and he received from them aU the 
favours which a virtuous prince could offer, and 
an honest subject receive. As he was at Misenum, 
where he commanded the fleet, which was then 
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stationed there, Pliny was surprised at the sudden 
appearance of a doud of dust and ashes. He was 
then ignorant ^ of the cause which produced it, 
and he imm e diately set sail in a small vessel for 
mount Vesuvius, which he at last discovered to 
have had a dreadful eruption. The sight of a 
number of boats that fled from the coast to avoid 
the danger, might have deterred another, but 
tl^ curiosity of Pliny excited him to ad\"ance 
with more boldness, and though his vessel was 
often covered with stones and ashes, that were 
continually thrown up by the mountain, yet he 
landed on the coast. The place was deserted bv 
the mhabitants, but Pliny remained there during 
the^ night, the better to observe the mountain, 
which, during the obscurity, appeared to be one 
continual blaze. He was soon disturbed by a 
dreadful earthquake, and the contrary wind on 
the morrow prevented him from returning to 
Misenum. The eruption of the volcano increased, 
and at last the fire approached the place where 
the philosopher made his observations. Pliny 
endeavoured to flee before it, but though he was 
supported by two of his servants, he was unable 
to escape. He soon fell down, suffocated by the 
thick vapours that surrounded him, and the 
insupportable stench of sulphureous matter. His 
body was found three daj^s after, and decently 
bimed by his nephew, who was then at Misenum 
with the fleet. This memorable event happened 
in the 79th year of the Christian era, and the 
philosopher who perished by the eruptions of 
the volcano has b^n called by some the martyr 
of nature. He was then in the 56th year of his 
age. Of the works which he composed, none are 
extant but his Natural History in 37 books. It 
is a work, as Pliny the younger says, full of 
erudition, and as varied as nature itself. It 
treats of the stars, the heavens, wind, rain, hail, 
minerals, trees, flowers, and plants, brides an 
account of all living animals, birds, fishes, and 
beasts ; a geographical description of every 
place on the globe, and a history of every art 
and science, of commerce and navigation, with 
their rise, progress, and several improvements. 
He is happy in his descriptions as a naturalist ; 
he writes with force and energy, and though 
many of his ideas and conjectures are ill-founded, 
yet he possesses that fecundity of imagination, 
and vivacity of expression, which are requisite 
to treat a subject with propriety, and to render 
a history of nature pleasing, interesting, and, 
above all, instructive. His style does not possess 
the graces of the Augustan age ; he has neither 
its purity and elegance nor its simplicity, but 
it is rather cramped, obscure, and sometimes 
unintelligible. Yet for all this the book has 
ever been admired and esteemed, and it may 
be called a compilation of everything which had 
been written before his age on the various sub- 
jects which he treats, and a judicious collection 
from the most excellent treatises which had been 
composed on the various productions of nature. 
Pliny was not ashamed to mention the authors 
which he quoted ; he si>eaks of them with 
admiration, and while he pays the ^eatest com- 
pliment to their abilities, his encomiums show in 
the strongest light the goodness, the sensibility, 
and the ingenuousness of his own mind. He had 
written 160 volumes of remarks and annotations 
on his authorities — 2000 works, most of them 
how lost, by 362 Greek and 146 Roman authors 
— and so great was the opinion of his contem- 


poraries of his erudition and abilities, that a 
man called Lartius Lutinlus offered to buy his 
notes and observations for the enormous sum of 
about £3242 English money. The philosopher, 
who w*as himself rich and mdependent, rejected 
the offer, and his compilations, after his death, 
came into the hands of his nephew Pliny. Tacit. 
Ann. I, c. 69. I. 13, c. 20. L 15, c. 53. — Plin. cp.^ 

&c. -C. Secisndiis, sarnamed thA 

Younger, was son of L. Caecilius by the sister 
of Pliny the eider. He was adopted by his 
uncle, whose name he assumed, and whose 
estates and effects he inherited. He received 
the greatest part of his education under Quin- 
tilian, and at the age of 19 he began to plead 
at the centumviral court, where he distinguished 
himself so much by his eloquence that he and 
Tacitus were reckoned the two ^eatest orators 
of their age. He did not make his profession an 
object of gain like the rest of the Roman orators, 
but he refused fees from the rich as well as from 
the poorest of his clients, and declared that he 
cheerfully employed himself for the protection 
of innocence, the relief of the indigent, and the 
detection of vice. He published many of his 
harangues and orations, which have been lost. 
When Trajan was invested with the imperial 
pilule, Pliny was created consul by the emperor. 
This honour the consul acknowledged in a cele- 
brated panegyric, which, at the request of the 
Roman senate, and in the name of the whole 
empire, he pronounced on Trajan. Some time 
after he presided over Pontus and Bithynia, in 
the ofiSce and with the power of proconsul, and 
by his humanity and philanthropy the subjects 
were freed from the burden of partial taxes, and 
the persecution which had been begun against 
the Christians of his province was stopped, when 
Pliny solemnly declared to the emperor that the 
followers of Christ were a meek and inoffensive 
sect of men, that their morals were pure and 
innocent, that they were free from aU crimes, 
and that they voluntarily bound themselves by 
the most solemn oaths to abstain from vice, and 
to relinquish eve:^ sinful pursuit. If he rendered 
himself popular in his province, he was not less 
respected at Rome, He was there the friend of 
the poor, the patron of learning, great without 
arrogance, affable in his behaviour, and an 
example of good breeding, sobriety, temperance, 
and modesty. As a father and a husband his 
character was amiable ; as a subject he was 
faithful to his prince ; and as a magistrate he 
was candid, open, and compassionate. His 
native country shared, among the rest, his un- 
bounded benevolence ; and Comum, a small town 
of Insubria, which gave him birth, boasted of his 
liberality in the valuable and choice library of 
books which he collected there. He also con- 
tributed towards the expenses which attended 
the education of his countr3nnen, and liberally 
spent part of his estate for the advancement of 
literature, and for the instruction of those whom 
poverty otherwise deprived of the advantages 
of a public education. He made his preceptor 
Quintilian and the poet Martial objects of his 
benevolence, and when the daughter of the 
former was married, Pliny wrote to the father 
with the greatest civility ; and while he observed 
that he was rich in the possession of learning, 
though poor in the goods of fortune, he begged 
of him to accept, as a dowry for his beloved 
daughter, 50,000 sesterces, about £300. “ 1 
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would notj” coatinaed fee, " be so moderate, 
■were I not assured, from your modesty and dis- 
interestediiess, that the smallness of the present 
will reod^-r it acceptable.” He died m the 52nd 
year of his age, A.D. 113. He had written a 
history of hfe own times, which is lost. It is 
said that Tacitus did not begin his histop^ till 
he had found it impossible to persuade Pliny to 
undertake that laborious task ; and, indeed, 
what could not have been expected from the 
panegyrist cf Trajan, if Tacitus acknowledged 
himseff inferior to him in delineating the char- 
acter of the times ? Some suppose, but falsely, 
that Pliny wrote the lives of illustrious men, 
universally ascribed to Cornelius Nepos. He 
also wrote poetry, but his verses have all perished, 
and nothing of his learned work remains but his 
panegyric on the emperor Trajan, and 10 books 
of letters, which he himself collected and pre- 
pared for the public, from a numerous and 
respectable correspondence. These letters con- 
tain many curious and interesting facts, the tenth 
book consisting of his letters to Trajan while 
governor of Bithynia ; they abound with many 
anecdotes of the generosity and the human senti- 
ments of the writer. They are written with 
elegance and great purity, and the reader every- 
where discovers that afiability, that condescen- 
sion and philanthropy, which so egregiously 
marked the advocate of the Christians. These 
letters are esteemed by some equal to the 
voluminous epistles of Cicero. In his paneg3rric, 
Pliny’s style is florid and brilliant ; he has used, 
to the ^eatest advantage, the liberties of the 
panegjnnst, and the eloquence of the courtier. 
His ideas are new and refined, but his diction is 
distinguished by that affectation and pomposity 
which marked the reign of Trajan. Plin, Ep . — 
Vossius. — Sidonius. 

Plinthine, a town of Egypt on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Plistarchus, son of Leonidas, of the family 
of the Eurysthenidae, succeeded to the Spartan 
throne at the death of Cleombrotus. Herodoi. 9, 

c. 10. A brother of Cassander. 

Plisthanus, a philosopher of Elis, who suc- 
ceeded in the school of Phaedon. Diog. 
Plisthfines, a son of Atreus king of Argos, 
father of Menelaus and Agamemnon, according 
to Hesiod and others. Homer, however, calls 
Menelaus and Agamemnon sons of Atreus,- though 
they were in reality the children of Plisthenes. 
The father died very young, and the- two chil- 
dren were left in the* house of their grandfather, 
who took care of them and instructed them. 
From his attention to them, therefore, it seems 
probable that Atreus -was universally aclmow- 
ledged their protector and father, and thence 
their surname of Atridae. Ovid, Rem. Am. v. 778. 
— Diciys. Cref. i. — Homer. II. 

Plistinus, a brother of Faustulus the shep- 
herd, who saved the life of Romulus and Remus. 
He was killed in a scuffle which happened 
between the two brothers. 

Pllstoanax, or Plistonax, son of Pausanias, 
was general of the Lacedaemonian armies in the 
Peloponnesian war. He was banished from his 
kingdom of Sparta for 19 years, and was after- 
wards recalled by order of the oracle of Delphi. 
He reigned 58 years. He had succeeded Plis- 
tarchxis. Thucyd. 

Plistus, a river of Phocis falling into the bay 
of Corinth. Sirab. g. i 


t Plotae, small islands off the coast of Aetolia, 
i called ato Stxophades, 

j Plotina Pompeia, a Roman lady who married 
: Trajan w'Mle he was yet a private man. She 
I entered Rome in the procession with her hus- 
band when he was saluted emperor, and dktin- 
1 guished herself by the affability of her behaviour, 
I her humanity, and liberal of&ces to the poor and 
j friendless. She accompanied Trajan in the east, 
I and at his death she brought back his ashes to 
\ Rome, and stiU enjoyed all the honours and titles 
j of a Roman empress under Hadrian, who by her 
I means had succeeded to the vacant throne. At 
! her death, A.D. 122, she was ranked among the 
j gods, and received divine honours, which, accord- 
j ing to the superstition of the times, she seemed 
I to deserve, from her regard for the good and 
prosperity of the Roman empire, and for her 
private virtues. Dion. 

Plotinopdlis, a town of Thrace, built by the 
emperor Trajan, and called after Plotina, the 

1 founder’s wife. Another in Dacia. 

I Plotinus (A.D. 204-270), a Platonic philosopher 
I of Lycopolis in Egypt. He was for eleven years 
j a pupil of Ammonius Saccas, and after he had 
profited by all the instructions of his learned 
: preceptor, he determined to improve his know- 
; ledge, and to visit the territories of India and 
Persia to receive information. He accompanied 
Gordian in his expedition into the east, but the 
day which proved fatal to the emperor nearly 
terminated the life of the philosopher. He saved 
himself by flight, and the following year he 
retired to Rome, where he publicly taught philo- 
sophy. His school was frequented by people of 
every age, sex, and quality ; by senators as well 
as plebeians, and so great was the opinion of the 
public of his honesty and candour, that many, 
on their death-bed, left all their possessions to 
his care, and entrusted their children to him, as 
a superior being. He was the favourite of all 
the Romans ; and while be charmed the popu- 
lace by the force of his eloquence, and the senate 
by his doctrines, the emperor Gallienus courted 
him, and admired the extent of his learning. It 
is even said that the emperor and the empress 
Salonina intended to rebuild a decayed city of 
Campania, and to appoint the philosopher over 
i it, that there he might experimentally know, 

I while he presided over a colony of philosophers, 
the validity and the use of the ideal laws of the 
republic of Plato. This plan was not executed, 
through the envy and malice of the enemies of 
Plotinus.^ The philosopher, at last become help- 
less and infirm, returned to Campania, where the 
liberality of his friends for a while maintained 
him. He died A.D. 270, in the 66th year of his 
•age, and, as he expired, he declared that he made 
his last and most violent efforts to give up what 
there was most divine in him and in the rest of 
the universe. Amidst the great qualities of the 
philosopher we discover some ridiculous singu- 
larities. Plotinus never permitted his picture to 
be taken, and he observed that to see a painting 
of himself in the following age was beneath the 
notice of an enlightened mind. These reasons 
also induced him to conceal the day, the hour, 
and the place of his birth. He never made use 
of medicines, and though his body was often 
debilitated by abstinence or too much study, 
he despised haying recourse to a physician, and 
thought that it would degrade the gravity of 
a philosopher. His teaching was mostly oral, 
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but bis writings have been collected by bis pupil 
Porphyry. They consist of 54 treatises arranjfed 
in six groups of nine each, ca 11^ the Enneads. which ^ 
have been translated into English by S. iMacKenna. | 
He was a great my^stic, and his Neoplatonism had 
a profound effect lipon the theology and philosophy ^ 
of the Christian Church. , 

Plotius Crispinus, a Stoic philosopher and ; 
poet, whose verses were very inelegant, and 
whose disposition was morose, for which he has | 
been ridiculed by Horace, and called Areialogus. ‘ 
Horai. i sai. i, v. 4. — - — Gallus, a native of ' 
Lugdunum, who taught grammar at Rome, and ■ 

had Cicero among his pupils, Cic. de Orai. 

Gripims, a man made senator by Vespasian. ' 

Tacit. Hist. 3. A centurion in Caesar’s army. 

Caes. Bell. G. 3, c. 19. Tucca, a friend of 

Horace and of Virgil, who made him his heir. , 
He was selected by Augustus, with Varius, to 
review the Aeneid’of Virgil. Horai. 1 sat. 5, 

V. 40. Lucius, a poet in the age of the great 

Marius, whose exploits he celebrated in his verses. 
Flusios, a surname of Jupiter at Sparta, ex- 
pressive of his power to grant riches. Paus. 3, 
c. 19. 

Plutarchus (A.D. 46*120), a native of Chaer- 
onea, descended of a respectable family. His 
father, whose name is unknown, was distin- 
guished for his learning and virtue, and his 
grandfather, called Lamprias, was also as con- 
spicuous for his eloquence and the fecundity of 
his genius. Under Ammonius, a reputable 
teacher at Delphi, Plutarch was made acquainted 
with philosophy and mathematics, and so well 
established was his character, that he was 
appointed by his countrymen, while yet very 
young, to go to the Roman proconsul, in their 
name, upon an affair of the most important 
nature. This commission he executed with 
honour to himself, and with success for his 
country. He afterwards travelled in quest of 
knowledge, and after he had visited, like a philo- 
sopher and a historian, the territories of Egy^pt 
and Greece, he retired to Rome, where he opened 
a school. Has reputation made his sch^l fre- 
quented. The emperor Trajan admired his abili- 
ties, and honoured bim with the ofSce of consul, 
and appointed him governor of Illyricum. After 
the death of his imperial benefactor, Plutarch 
removed from Rome to Chaeronea, where he 
lived in the greatest tranquillity, respected by 
his fellow-citizens, and raised to all the honoum 
which his native town could bestow. In this 
peaceful and solitary retreat, Plutarch closely 
applied himself to study, and wrote the greater 
part of his works, and particularly his Parallel 
Lives of Illustrious Greeks and Romans. He died 
at an advanced age at Chaeronea. Plutarch had 
five children by his wife, called Timoxena, four 
sons and one daughter. Two of his sons and 
the daughter died when young, and those that 
survived were called Plutarch and Lamprias, and 
the latter did honour to his father’s memory by 
giving to the world an accurate catMogue of his 
writings In his private and public character, 
the historian of Chaeronea was the friend of 
discipline. He boldly asserted the natural right 
of mankind, liberty ; but he recommended 
Obedience and submissive deference to magis- 
trates, as necessary to preserve the peace of 
society. He maintained that the most violent 
and dangerous public factions arose too often 
from private, disputes and from misunderstand- 


ing, To render himself more intelligent, ha 
always carried a commonplace book with him, 
and he preserved with the greatest care whatever 
judicious observations fell in the course of con- 
versation. The most esteemed of bis works are 
his lives of illustrious men, of whom he examines 
and delineates the different characters with 
wonderful skill “and impartiality. He neither 
misrepresents the virtues, nor hides the foibles 
of his heroes. He writes with precision and with 
fidelity, and though his diction is neither pure 
nor elegant, yet there is energy and animation, 
and in many descriptions he is inferior to no 
historian. In some of his narrations, how-ever, 
he is often too circumstantial, his remarks are 
often injudicious ; and when he compares the 
heroes of Greece with those of Rome, the candid 
reader can easily remember which side of the 
Adriatic gave the historian birth. Some have 
accused him of not knowing the genealogy of his 
heroes, and have censured him for his super- 
stition ; yet for all this, he is the most enter- 
taining, the most instructive and interesting of 
all the writers of ancient history ; and were a man 
of true taste and judgment asked what book 
he wished to save from destruction, of all the 
profane compositions of antiquity, he vrould 
perhaps without hesitation reply, the Lives of 
Plutarch. His other long work, known as the 
Moralza, is less known than the Lives, but is 
very interesting. It consists of sixty essays on 
a great variety of subjects, illustrated by many 
quotations from Greek literature, and esi>ecially 
from Euripides. There are essays on social life, 
such as the Education of Children and the Amorous 
Man ; on history, such as the Unfairness of 
Herodotus ; on religion, Isis and Osiris and The 
Cessation of Oracles ; and on antiquities, “ Quaes- 

Hones Romanae ei Graecae.’' Pint. A native 

of Eretria, during the Peloponnesian war. He 
was defeated by the Macedonians. Plut. in 
Phoc. 

Plutia, a town of Sicily. Cic, in V err. 

Pluto, a son of Saturn and Ops, inherited his 
father’s kingdom with his brothers Jupiter and 
Neptune. He received as his lot the kingdom of 
hell, and whatever lies under the earth, and as 
such he became the god of the infernal regions, 
of death and funerals. From his functions, and 
the place he inhabited, he received different 
names. He was called Dis, Hades or Ades, 
Clyiopolon, Agolasius, Orcus, &c. As the place 
of his residence was obscure and gloomy, all the 
goddesses refused to marry him ; but he deter- 
mined to obtain by force what was denied to his 
solicitations. As he once visited the island of 
Sicily, after a violent earthquake, he saw Proser- 
pine the daughter of Ceres gathering flowers in 
the plains of Enna, with a crowd of female 
attendants. He became enamoured of her, and 
immediately carried her away upon his chariot 
drawn by four horses. To make his retreat 
more unknown, he opened himself a passage 
through the earth by striking it with his trident 
in the lake of Cyane in Sicily, or, according to 
others, on the borders of the Cephisus in Attica. 
Proserpine called upon her attendants for help, 
but in vain, and she became the wife of her 
ravisher, and the queen of hell. Pluto is gener- 
ally represented as holding a sceptre with two 
teeth ; he has also keys in his hand, to intimate 
that whoever enters his kingdom can never 
return. He is looked xipon as a hard-hearted 
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and inexorable god, with a grim and dismal ' 
countenaiice, and for that reason no temp^ 
were raised to his honom:, as to the rest of the 
saperior gods. Black victims, and particularly 
a biill, were the only sacrifices which were offered 
to him, and their blood was not sprinkled on the 
altars, or received in vessels, as at other sacri- 
fices, but it was permitted to run down into the 
earth, as if it were to penetrate as far as the 
realms of the god. The Syracusans yearly sacri- 
ficed to him black bulls, near the fountain of 
Cyane, where, according to the received tradi- 
tions, he had disappeared with Proserpine. 
Among plants, the cypress, the narcissus, and the 
maidenhair were sacred to him, as also every- 
fhing- which was deemed inauspicious, particu- 
larly the number two. According to some of the 
ancients, Pluto sat on a throne of sulphur, from 
which issued the rivers Lethe, Cocytus, Phlege- 
thon, and Acheron. The dog Cerberus watched 
at his feet, the Harpies hovered round him, 
Proserpine sat on his left hand, and near to the 
goddess stood the Emnenides, with their heads 
covered with snakes. The Parcae occupied the 
right, and they each held in their hands the 
S5niibols of their office, the distaff, the spindle, 
and the scissors. Pluto is called by some the 
father of the Eumenides. During the war of the 
gods and the Titans, the Cyclops made a helmet 
which rendered the bearer invisible, and gave it 
to Pluto. Perseus was armed with it when he 
conquered the Gorgons. Hesiod. Theog. — Hornet, 
n . — Apollcd. I, &c. — Hygin. fab. 155. P. A, 2. — 
Stai. Theb. 8. — Diod. 5. — Ovid. Met. 5 ^ fab. 6 . — 
Paus. 2, c. 36. — OrpheuSy Hymn. 17, &c. — Cic. de 
Nat. D. 2, c. 26. — Plato, da Rep. — Euripid. in Met. 
Hippol. — Aeschyl. in Pers. Prom. — Varro. L. L. 
^.—CatuU. ep. 3.~F*>g. G. 4, v. 502. Aen. 6, 
V. 273. 1- 8, v. 296. — Lucan. 6, v. 715. — Horai. 2, 
od. 3 & 18. — Senec. in Her. Fur. 

Plutonium, a temple of Pluto in Lydia. Cic. 
de Div. I, c. 36. 

Flutus, a son of lasion, or lasius, by Ceres the 
goddess of com, has been confounded by many 
of the m^hologists with Pluto, though plainly 
distiaguished from him as being the god of 
riches. He was brought up by the goddess of 
peace, and on that account Pax was represented 
at Athens as holding the god of wealth in her 
lap. The Greeks spoke of him as of a fickle 
divinity. They represented him as blind, because 
he distributed riches indiscriminately ; he was 
lame, because he came slow and gradually ; but 
had wings, to intimate that he flew away with 
more velocity than he approached mankind. He 
appears as a character in the play of Aristophanes 
bearing his name. Lucian, in Tim. — Pau^. 9, 
c. 16 & 26. — Hygin. P. A. — Arisioph. in Pluf. — 
Diod. 5. — Hesiod. Theog. 970. — Dionys. Hal. i, 
c. 53. 

Pluvius, a surname of Jupiter as god of rain. 
He was invoked by that name among the 
Romans, whenever the earth was parched up 
with continual heat, and was in want of refresh- 
ing showers. He had an altar in the temple on 
the capitol. TihuU. i el. 7, v. 26. 

Plynteria, a festival among the Greeks, in 
honour of Aglauros, or rather of Minerva. The 
word seems to be derived from the fact that 
during the solemnity they undressed the statue 
of the goddess and xcashed it. The day on which 
it was observed was universally looked upon 
as unfortunate and inauspicious, and on that 


account no person was permitted to appear in 
the temples, as they were purposely surrounded 
with ropes. The arrival of Alcibiades in Athens 
that day was deemed very unfortunate ; but, 
however, the success that ever after attended 
him proved it to be otherwise. It was customary 
at this festival to bear in procession a cluster of 
figs, which intimated the progress of civilization 
among the first inhabitants of the earth, as figs 
served them for food after they had found a 
dislike for acorns. Pollux. 

Pnlgens, a village of Egypt, near Phoenicia. 
Strab. 16. 

Pnyx, a place in Athens, set apart by Solon for 
holding assemblies. C. Nep. Att. 3. — P/Mi. in 
Thes. & Them. 

Poblicius, a lieutenant of Pompey in Spain. 

Podalirlus, a son of Aesculapius and Epione. 
He was one of the pupils of the Centaur Chiron, 
and he made himself rmder him such a master of 
medicine that, during the Trojan war, the Greeks 
invited him to their camp to stop a pestilence 
which had baffled the skill of all their phjrsicians. 
Some, however, suppose that he went to the 
Trojan war not in the capacity of a physician in 
the Grecian army, but as a warrior, attended by 
his brother Maebaon, in thirty ships, with soldiers 
from Oechalia, Ithome, and Trica. At his return 
from the Trojan war, Podalirius was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Caria, where he cur^ of the 
falling siclmess and married a daughter of 
Damoetas the king of the place. He fixed his 
habitation there, and built two towns, one of 
which he called Syma., by the name of his wife. 
The Carians, after his death, built him a temple, 
and paid him divine honours. Dictys Cret . — 
Q. Smyrn. 6 & 9. — Ovid, da Art. Am. 2. Trist. el. 

6. — Paus. 3. ^A Rutulian engaged in the wars 

of Aeneas and Tumus. Virg. Aon. 12, v. 304. 

Podarce, a daughter of Danaus. ApoUod. 

Podarces, a son of Iphiclus of Thessaly, who 

went to the Trojan war. ^The first name of 

Priam. When Troy was taken by Hercules, he 
was redeemed from slavery by his sister Hesione, 
and from thence received the name of Priam. 
Vid. Priamus. 

Podares, a general of Mantinea, in the age of 
Epaminondas. Paus. 8, c. 9. 

Podarge, one of the Harpies, mother of two of 
the horses of Achilles by the Zephyrs. The word 
intimates the swiftness of her feet. 

Podargus, a charioteer of Hector. Homer. 

Poeas, son of Thaumacus, was among the 

Argonauts. ^The father of Philoctetes. The 

son is often called Poeantia proles, on account of 
his father. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 45. 

Poecile, a celebrated portico at Athena-, which 
received its name from the paintings which it 
contained. It was there that Zeno kept his 
school, and the Stoics also received their lessons 
there, whence their name. The Poecile was 
adorned with pictures of gods and benefactors, 
and among many others were those of the siege 
and^ sacking of Troy, the battle of Theseus 
against the Amazons, the fight between the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians at Oenoe in 
Argolis, and of Atticus the great friend of Athens. 
The only reward which Miltiades obtained after 
the battle of Marathon was to have his picture 
drawn more conspicuously than that of the rest 
of the officers that fought with him, in the repre- 
sentation which was made of the engagement, 
which was hung up in the Poecile, in commemora- 
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Uxm oi that celebrated victory. C. Nep. in 5 Apollo, who was represented there with grey hair 
Milt. 6- in AUic. 3. — Paus, 1. — PUn, 35* | contrary to the practice of all other places. The 

Foeni, a name given to the Carthaginians, tt ; \dcuin was a bull, bot when it happened once 
seems to be a corruptim of the word Pkoeni or j that no bull could be found, an ox was taken, 
Phoenices, as the Carthaginians were of Phoe- , from the cart and sacnnced. From that time 
oician origin. Servius ad Virg. 1, v. 302. a the sacrihce of labouring oxen was deemed law- 

Poeonia, a part of Macedonia. Vid, Paeonia. '> fuh though before it was looked upon as a capital 
Poeus, a part of mount Pindus. “ crime. 

Fogon, a harbour of the Troezenians on the ? Foiiorcetes {destroyer of cities), a surname 
coast of the Peloponnesus. It received this name : given to Demetrius son of Antigonus. Pliit. in 
on account of its appearing to come forward ! Demei. 

befcare the town of Troezen as the beard does ? Polisma, a town d Troas, on the Simois. 
from the chin. Sirab. 1. — Mela, 2. ■ Strab. 13. 


Pola, a city of Istria, founded by the Colchians, ; 
and ^terwards made a Roman colony, and i 
called Pieias Julia. Plin. 3, c. 9. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 
— Sirab. i & 5. 

Polemarchus. Vid. Archon. The assassin 

of Polydorus king of Sparta. Paus. 3, c. 3. 

Polemocratia, a queen of Thrace, who fied 
to Brutus after the murder of Caesar. She 
retired from her kingdom because her subjects 
had lately murdered her husband. 

PdlSmon, a youth of Athens, son of Philo- 
stratus. He was much given to debauchery and 
extravagance, and spent the early part of his 
life in riot and drunkenness. He once, when 
intoxicated, entered the school of Xeuocrates, 
■while the philosopher was gi'ving his pupils a 
lecture upon the effects of intemperance', and he 
was so struck ■with the eloquence of the academi- 
cian, and the force of his arguments, that from 
that moment he renounced the dissipated life he 
had led and applied himself totally to the study 
of philosophy. He was then in the 30 th year of 
his age, and from that time he never drank any 
other liquor but water ; and after the death of 
Xenocrates he succeeded in the school where his 
reformation had been effected. He died about 
270 years before Christ, in an extreme old age. 
Diog. in Vitd. — Horai. 2 sat. 3, v. 254. — Val. 

Max. 6, c. 9. A son of Zeno the rhetorician, 

made king of Pontus by Antony. He attended 
his patron in his expedition against Parthia. 
After the battle of Actium he was received into 
favour by Augustus, though he had fought in the 
cause of Antony. He was killed some time after 
by the barbarians near the Palus Maeotis, 
against whom he had made war. Strab. — Dion. 

His son, of the same name, was conJBrmed 

on his father’s throne by Roman emperors, and 
the province of Cilicia was also added to his 

kingdom by Claudius. ^An officer in the army 

of i^exander, intimate with Philotas. Curt. 7, 

c. I, &c. ^A rhetorician at Rome, who -wrote 

a poem on weights and measures still extant. 
He was master to Persius, the celebrated satirist, 

and died in the age of Nero. A sophist of 

Laodice in Asia Minor, in the reign of Hadrian. 
He was often sent to the emperor with an em- 
bassy by his countrymen, which he executed 
■with great success. He was greatly favoured 
by Hadrian, from whom he extracted much 
money. In the 56 th year of his age he buried 
himself alive, as he laboured with the gout. He 
■wrote declamations in Greek. 

Polemonlum, now Vatija, a town of Pontus, 
at the east of the mouth of the Theomodon. 

Polias, a surname of Minerva, as protectress of 
cities. 

Policffma, a to-wn of Troas on Ida, Herodot. 
6jC. 28. ^Another of Crete. Thucyd. 2, c. 85. 

PoUeiAi a festival of Thebes in honour of 


PoUstr&tus, an Epicurean philosopher bom 
the same day as Hippoclides, with whom he 
always lived in the greatest intimacy. They both 
died at the same hour. Diog. — Vcd. Max. 1. 

Folates, a son of Priam and Hecuba, killed by 
Pyrrhus in his father’s presence. Virg. Aen. 2, 
v. 526, &c. His son, who bore the same name, 
followed Aeneas into Italy, and was one of the 
friends of young Ascanius. Id. 5, v. 564. 

PoUtorium, a city of the Latins destroyed by 
the Romans, 639 B.C. Liv. i, c. 33. 

Polla Argentairia, the wife of the poet Lucan, 
She assisted her husband in correcting the three 
first books of his Pharsalia. Stat. Sylv. i & 2. 

Pollentia, now Polenza, a town of Lig^uria in 
Italy, famous for wool. There was a celebrated 
battle fought there between the Romans and 
Alaric king of the Huns, about the 403rd year 
of the Christian era, in which the former, accord- 
ing to some, obtained the victory. Mela, 2, c. 7. 
— Plin. 8, c. 48. — Sueton. Tib. 37. — Sil. 8, v. 598. 

— Cic. II Fam. 13. A to'wn of Majorca. 

Plin. & Mela. Of Picenum. Liv. 39, c. 44. 

1. 41, c. 27. 

Polles, a Greek poet whose 'writings’*were so 
obscure and unintelligible that his name became 
proverbial. Suidas. 

PoUinea, a prostitute. Juv. 2, v. 68. 

Pollio, G. Asinius, a Roman consul in the 
reign of Augustus, who distinguished himself as 
much by his eloquence and -writings as by his 
exploits in the field. He defeated the Dal- 
matians, and favoured the cause of Antony 
against Augustus. He patronized, -with great 
liberality, the poets Virgil and Horace, who have 
immortalized him in their -writings. He was the 
first who raised a public library at Rome, and 
indeed his example was afterwards followed by 
many of the emperors. In his library were placed 
the statues of ^ the learned men of every age, 
and Varro was the only person who was honoured 
there during his lifetime. He was with J. Caesar 
■when he crossed the Rubicon. He was greatly 
esteemed by Augustus, when he had become one 
of his adherents, after the ruin of Antony. Pollio 
wrote some tragedies, orations, and a history, 
which was divided into 17 books. AU those 
compositions are lost, and nothing remains of 
his -writings except a few letters to Cicero. He 
died in the 8oth year of his age, A.D. 4, He is 
the person in whose honour Virgil has inscribed 
his fourth eclogue, Pollio, as a reconciliation was 
effected between Augustus and Antony during 
his consulship. The poet, it is supposed by 
some, makes mention of a son of the consul 
bom about this time, and is lavish in his excur- 
sions into futurity, and his predictions of ap- 
proaching prosperity. Paterc. 2, c. 86. — Horai. 
2 od, I, sat. 10, 1 . I. — Virg. Eel. 3 & 4. — Val. 
Max. 8, c. Quint. 10. ^Annins, a man 
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accm^ of sedjtwa before Tiberius, and acquitted. ; adopt ami educ.'tte as her own son Oedipus, wno 
Me afxerwards caospired against Nero, &c. | had been found by his shepherds exposed in the 

'I'mit. 6, c. q. L 15* c. 56. ^Vediiis, one of the woods. He had a daughter called Lysianassa, 

Mends of Aiigsistii^ w^ho ised to feed his fishes , whom he gave in marriage to Talaus son of Bias 
with human fiesk. This cruelty was discovered , king of Argos. As he had no male child, he left 
when one of his servants broke a glass in the i his kingdom to Adrastus, who had been banished 
presence of Augustus, who had been invited to from his throne, and who had fled to Corinth for 
a feast. The master ordered the serv^ant to be protection. Hygin. fab. 66. — Paus. 2, c. 6. — 
seized ; but he threw himself at the feet of the [ ApvlhJ. 3, c. 5. — Senec. in Oedip. 812. 
emperor, and begged him to interfere, and not | Polybius, a native of Megalopolis in Pelopon- 
to suSer him to be devoured by Ashes. Upon j nesus, son of Lycortas. He was early initiated 
this the causes of his apprehension were exam- j into the duties, and made acquainted with the 
ined, and Augustus, astonished at the barbarity 1 qualifications, of a statesman, by his father, who 
of his favourite, caused his servant to be dis- ! was a strong supporter of the Achaean league, 
mised, all the fish-ponds to be filled up, and the and under him Philopoemen was taught the art 
rrystai glasses of Pollio to be broken to pieces, of war. In Macedonia he distinguished himself 

A man who poisoned Britannicus, at the by his valour against the Romans, and when 

instigation of Nero. A historian in the age Perseus had been conquered, he was carried to 

of Constantine the Great. A sophist in the the capital of Italy as a prisoner of war. But he 

age of Pompey the Great. A friend of the was not long buried in the obscurity of a dungeon. 

emperor Vespasian. Scipio and Fabius were acquainted with his un- 

Pollis, a commander of the Lacedaemonian common abilities as a warrior and as a man of 
fleet defeated at Naxos, 377 B.C. Biod. learning, and they made him their friend by 

Pollins Felix, a friend of the poet Statius, to kindness and attention. Polybius was not insen- 
whom he dedicated his second Sylva. sible to their merit ; he accompanied Scipio in 

PoIIupex, now Finale, a town of Genoa. his expeditions, and was present at the taking 

Pollutia, a daughter of L. Vetus, put to death of Carthage and Numantia. In the midst of his 
after her husband Rubellius Plautus, by order of prosperity, however, he felt the distresses of his 
Nero, vVc. Tacit. Ann. 16, c. 10 & 11. country, which had been reduced to a Roman 

Pollux, a son of Jupiter by Leda the wife of province, and, like a true patriot, he relieved its 
Tyndarus. He was brother to Castor. Vid. wants, and eased its servitude by making use of 

Castor. A Greek writer, who flourished the influence which he had acquired by his 

A.D. 186, in the reign of Commodus, and died acquaintance with the most powerful Romans, 
in the 58th year of his age. He was bom at After the death of his friend and benefactor 
Naucratis, and taught rhetoric at Athens, and Scipio, he retired from Rome, and passed the 
wrote a useful work called Onomasticon, a lexicon rest of his days at Megalopolis, where he en- 
of rare technical words, especially those con- joyed the comforts and honours which every 
nected with the drama. good man can receive from the gratitude of his 

Poltis, a king of Thrace, in the time of the citizens, and from the self-satisfaction which 
Trojan war. _ attends a humane and benevolent heart. Ke 

Polus, a celebrated Grecian actor. A died in the 82nd year of his age, about 124 yeaiu 

sophist of Agrigentum. before Christ, of a wound which he had received 

Polusca, a town of Latium, formerly the by a fall from Ms horse. He wrote a universal 
capital of the Volsci. The inhabitants were history in Greek, divided into 40 books, which 
called PoUusiini. Liv. 2, c. 39. began with the wars of Rome with the Cartha- 

Polyaenus, a native of Macedonia, who wrote ginians, and finished with the conquest of Mace- 
eight books in Greek on Stratagems, which he donia by Paulus. The greater part of this 
dedicated to the emperors Antoninus and Verus, valuable history is lost ; the five first books are 
while they were making war against the Par- extant, and of the twelve following the frag- 
tMans. Save for parts of the sixth and seventh meats are numerous. The history of Polybius 
books, the work is still extant It records for us is admired for its authenticity, and he is, per- 
many stories of celebrated men, but its historical haps, the only historian among the Greeks who 
value is not Mgh. He wrote also other books was experimentally and professedly acquainted 
which have been lost, among wMch was a with the military operations and the political 
Mstory, with a _ description of the city of measures of which he makes mention. He has 

Theb^. ^A friend of Philopoemen. ^An been recommended in every age and country as 

orator in the age of Julius Caesar. He wrote the best master in the art of war, and notMng 
in three books an account of Antony’s expedi- can more effectually prove the esteem in wMch 
tion in PartMa, and likewise published orations, he was held among the Romans than to mention 

A. mathematician, who afterwards followed that Brutus the murderer of Caesar perused his 

the tenets of Epicurus, and disregarded geometry history with the greatest attention, epitomized 
as a false and useless study. Cic. in Acad.Quaest. 4. it, and often retired from the field where be had 
Polyanus, a mountain of Macedonia, near drawn Ms sword against Octavius and Antony, 
Pindus. Strab. to read the instructive pages which describe the 

Polyarchus, the brother of a queen of Cyrene, great actions of Ms ancestors. Polybius is some- 
&c. Polyaen. 8. times censured for his unnecessary digressions 

Polybidas, a general after the death of Agesi- and ill-digesled narrations : in fact he is the 
polls the Lacedaemonian. He reduced Olynthus. most accurate, and the least attractive, of all the 
Polybius, or Polj^bus, a king of Corinth, who historians of Rome. But everywhere there is 
married Periboea, whom some have called instruction to be found, information to be co/- 
Merope. He was son of Mercury by Chthono- lected, and curious facts to be obtained rjitd 
phyle, the daughter of Sicyon king of Sicyon. it reflects not much honour upon Livy that be 
He permitted his wife, who had no children, to calls the Mstorian, from whom he has copied whole 
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books almost word for word, without giatitude 
or acknowledgment, haudquaquam spermndu& 
auctor.__ Dionysius of Halicarnassus, also, is one 
of his most violent accusers ; but the historian 
has rather exposed his ignorance of true criticism 
than discovered inaccuracy or ineiegaace. Poly- 
bius also wrote a history of the Numantine war, 
a life of Pfailopoemen, and a treatise on military 
tactics. His history was continued by Posidonius 
and Strabo. Piui. in Phil, in praec. — Liv, 30, c. 45. 

— Pans. 8, c. 30. A freedman of Augustus. 

Siieion. ^A physician, disciple, and successor 

of Hippocrates. ^A soothsayer of Corinth, who 

foretold to his sons the fate that attended them 
in the Trojan war; 

Polyboea, a daughter of Amyclas and Dio- 
mede, sister of Hyacinthus. Pans. 3, c. 19. 

Polyboetes. Vid. Polyp^tes. 

Polybotes, one of the giants who made war 
against Jupiter. He was killed by Neptune, who 
crushed him under a part of the island of Cos, as 
he was walking across the Aegean. Pans, i, 
c. 2. Hygzn. in prae. fab. 

Polybiis, a king of Thebes in Egypt in the 
time of the Trojan w’ar. Homer. Od. 22, v. 284. 

- One of Penelope’s suitors. Ovid. Heroid. 1. 

^A king of Sic yon. A king of Corinth. 

Vid. Polybius. 

Polycaon, a son of Lelex, who succeeded his 
brother Myles. He received divine honours 
after death, with his wife Messene, at Lace- 
daemon, where he had reigned. Pans. 4, c. i, 

Sec. ^A son of Butes, who married a daughter 

of Hyllus. 

Polycarpus, a famous Greek writer, bom at 
Smjnma, and educated at the expense of a rich 
but pious lady. Some suppose that he was St. 
John’s disciple. He became bishop of Sm37ma, 
and went to Rome to settle a dispute about Easter, 
but to no purpose. He was condemned to be 
burnt at Smyrna, A.D, 167. His epistle to the 
Philippians is simple and modest, yet replete 
with useful precepts and rules for the conduct 
of life. 

Polycaste, the youngest of the daughters of 
Nestor. According to some authors she married 
lelemachus, when he visited her father’s court 
in quest of Ulysses. 

Polychires, a rich Messenian, said to have 
been the cause of the war which was kindled 
between the Spartans and his countrjTiien, 
which was called the first Messenian war. 

Polyclea, the mother of Thessalus, «S£C. 

Polycleitus, a celebrated sculptor of Sicyon, 
about 232 years before Christ. He was univers- 
ally reckoned the most skilful artist of his pro- 
fession among the ancients, and the only rival 
to Phidias. His most famous statue, the Hera, 
in gold and ivory, is only known to us by descrip- 
tion, but we have many Roman copies of his 
Amazon, Diadumenos, and Doniphoros, the last 
of such perfect proportions that it was c^ed 
The Canon of sculpture. Paus. 2 & 6. — Quintil. 

12, c. 10. Another, who lived about thirty 

yearn after. A favourite of the emperor Nero, 

put to death by Galba, 

Polj^cles, an Athenian in the time of Deme- 
trius, &c. Polyaen. 5. A famous athlete, 

often crowned at the four solemn games of the 
Greeks. He had a statue in Jupiter’s grove at 
Olvmpia. Paus. 6, g. i. 

Polyclitus, a historian of Larissa. Athen. 12. 
— . 4 eUan. 16, c. 41. 


Polycrfites, a tyrant of Samos, well known 
; for the continual flow of good fortune which 
■ attended him. He became very powerful, and 
made himself master, not only of the neigh- 
bouring islands, but also of some cities on the 
coast of Asia. He had a fleet of 100 ships of 
war, and was so um'versaily respected that 
Amasis the king of Eg5q>t made a treaty of 
alliance with him. The Egyptian monarch, 
however, terrified by his continued prosperity, 
advised him to temper his enjoyments, by 
relinquishing some of his most favourite objects. 
Poiycrates complied, and threw into the sea a 
beautiful seal, the most valuable of his jewels. 
The voluntary loss of so precious a sea! afflicted 
him for some time, but in a few days after, be 
received as a present a large fish, in whose belly 
the jewel was found. Amasis no sooner beard 
this, than he rejected all alliance with the tyrant 
of Samos, and observed that sooner or later his 
good fortune would vanish. Some time after 
Polycrates visited Magnesia on the Maeande*, 
virhere he had been LD,\nted by Oroetes the Persian 
governor. He was shamefully put to death, 
522 years before Christ, merely because the 
governor wished to terminate the prosperity of 
Polycrates. The daughter of Polycrates "had 
dissuaded her father from going to the house of 
Oroetes, on account of the bad dreams which 
she had had, but her advice was disregarded. 
Paus. 8, c. 14. — Strab. 14. — Herodot. 3, c. 22, &c. 

A sophist of Athens, who, to engage the 

public attention, wrote a panegyric on Busiris 

and Clytemnestra. Quintil. 2, c. 17. An 

ancient sculptor. 

Polycreta, or Polycrita, a young woman of 
NaxoS; -who became the wife of Diognetus the 

general of the Erythreans, &c. Polyaen. 8. 

Another woman of Naxos, who died through the 
excess of joy. Pint, de Clar. Mul. 

Polycritus, a man who wrote the life of 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily. — Diog, 

Polyctor, the husband of Stygne, one of the 

Danaides. ApoUod. 2, c. i. ^The father of 

Pisander, one of Penelope’s suitors. An 

athlete of Elis. It is said that he obtained a 
victory at Olympia by bribing his adversary 
Sosander, who was superior to him in strength 
and courage. Paus, 5, c. 21. 

Polydaexnon, an Assyrian prince killed by 
Perseus. Ovid. Met. fab. z- 

PolydSmas, a Trojan, son of Antenor by 
Theano the sister of Hecuba. He married 
Lycaste, a natural daughter of Priam. He is 
accused by some of having betrayed his country 

to the Greeks. Dares Phry. A son of Pan- 

thous, born the same night as Hector. He was 
inferior in valour to none of the Trojans, except 
Hector, and his prudence, the wisdom of his 
counsels, and the firmness of his mind, claimed 
equal admiration, and proved most salutary to 
his unfortunate and misguided countrymen. He 
was at last killed by Ajax, after he had slaugh- 
tered a great number of the enemy. Dictys 

Cret. I, &c. — Homer. II, 12, &c. A celebrated 

athlete, son of Nicias, who imitated Hercules in 
whatever he did. He killed a lion with his fist, 
and it is said that he could stop with his hand 
a chariot in its most rapid course. He was one 
day with some of his friends in a cave, when on 
a sudden a large piece of rock came tumbling 
down; and while all fled away, he attempted 
to receive the fallen fragment in his arms. His 
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prodigious strength, however, was insufficient, 
and he was instantly crashed to pieces under 

the rock. Paus. 6, c. 5. One of Alexander’s 

officers, intimate with Parmenio. Curt. 4, c. 15. 
Polydanma, a wife of Thonis king of Egypt, 
it is said that she gave Helen a certain powder, 
which had the wonderful power of driving away 
care and melancholy. Homer. Od. 4, v. 328, 
Polydectes, a king of Sparta, of the family 
of the Proclidae. He was son of Eunomus. 

Pans. 3, c. 7. A son of Magnes, king of the 

island of Seriphos. He received with great kind- 
ness Danae and her son Perseus, who had been 
exposed on the sea by Acrisius. Vid. Perseus. 
He took particular care of the education of 
Perseus; but when he became enamoured of 
Danae, he removed him from his kingdom, 
apprehensive of his resentment. Some time 
after he paid his addresses to Danae, and when 
she rejected him, he prepared to offer her vio- 
lence. Danae fied to the altar of Minerva for 
protection, and Dictys the brother of Polydectes, 
who had himself saved her from the sea-waters, 
opposed her ravisher and armed himself in her 
defence. At this critical moment Perseus 
arrived, and with Medusa's head he turned Poly- 
dect^, with the associates of his guilt, into 
stones. The crown of Seriphos was given to 
Dictys, who had shown himself so active in the 
cause of innocence. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 242. — 

Hygin. fab. 63, &c. A sculptor of Greece. 

PHn. 

Polydeucea, a fountain of Laconia, near 
Therapne. Strab. 9. 

PolydSra, a daughter of Peleus king of Thes- 
saly, by Antigone the daughter of Eurytion. She 
married the river Sf^rchius, by whom she had 
Mnestheus. Apollod. — —One of the Oceanides. 

Hesiod. A daughter of Meleager king of Caly- 

don, who married Protesilaus. She killed herself 
when she heard that her husband was dead. The 
wife of Protesilaus is more commonly called 

Laodamia. Vid. Protesilaus. Paus. 4, c. 2. 

A daughter of Perieres. An island of the 

Propontis near Cyzicus. 

PolydSnis, a son of Alcamenes king of Sparta. 
He put an end to the war which had been carried 
on during twenty years between Messenia and 
his subjects; and during his reign the Lace- 
daemonians planted two colonies, one at Crotona 
and the other at Locri. He was universally 
respected. He was assassinated by a nobleman 
called Polemarchus. His son Eurycrates suc- 
ceeded him 724 years before Christ. Paus. 3. — 

HerodoL 7, c. 204. A celebrated carver of 

Rhodes, who with one stone made the famous 
statue of Laocoon and his children. PHn. 34, 
c. 8. — —A son of Hippomedon, who went with 
the Epigoni to the second Theban war. Paus. 2. 

son of Cadmus and Hermione, who mar- 
ried Nycteis, by whom he had Labdacus the 
father of Laius. He had succeeded to the throne 
of Thebes when his father had gone to Illyricum. 

Apollod. 3. ^A brother of Jason of Pherae, who 

MUed his brother and seized upon his possessions. 

Hiod. 15. A son of Priam killed by Achilles. 

— —Another son of Priam by Hecuba, or, ac- 
cording to others, by Laothoe the daughter of 
^tes img of Pedasus. As he was young and 
inexperienced when Troy was besieged by the 
GreeKS, his father removed him to the court of 
Polymnestor king of Thrace, and also entrusted 
to tibe care of the monarch a large sum of money. 
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and the greater part of his treasures, till his 
country was freed from foreign invasion. Xo 
sooner was the death of Priam known in Thrace, 
than Polymmestor made himself master of the 
riches which were in Ms possession; and to 
ensure them the better, he assassinated young 
Polydorus, and threw Ms body into the sea, 
where it was found by Hecuba. Vid. Hecuba. 
According to Virgil, the body of Polydorus was 
buried near the shore by Ms assassin, and there 
grew on Ms grave a m3^tle, whose boughs 
dropped blood when Aeneas, going to Italy, 
attempted to tear them from the tree, Vid. 
Polsmmestor. Virg. Aen. 3, 21, &c. — Apollod. 
3, c. 12. — Ovid. Met. 3, v. 432. — Homer. 11. 20. — 
Dictys Cret. 2, c. 18, 

Polygius, a surname of Mercury. Paus. 
Polygndtus (470-420 B.C.), a celebrated 

painter of Thasos. His father’s name was 
Aglaophon. He adorned one of the public 
porticoes of Athens with his paintings, in wMch 
he had represented the most striking events of 
the Trojan war, and also painted two frescoes 
in the Lesche at Delphi, one subject being 
Odysseus in Hades, the other the taking of 
Ilium. He used few colours, but excelled in the 
drawing of Ms figures and in the expression of 
emotion. The Athenians were so pleased with 
Mm that they offered to reward Ms labours with 
whatever he pleased to accept. He declined this 
generous offer, and the AmpMctyonic council, 
which was composed of the representatives of 
the principal cities of Greece, ordered that Poly- 
gnotus should be maintained at the public 
expense wherever he went. Quintil. 12, c. 10. — 
Plin. 33 & 34. — Plut. in dm. — Paus. 10, c. 25, 

See. ^A sculptor. Plin. 34. 

Poiygdniis and Telegonus, sons of Proteus 
and Coronis, were killed by HercMes. Apollod. 
Polyhymnia, or Polymnia, one of the Muses, 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She pre- 
sided over singing and rhetoric, and was deemed 
the inventress of harmony. She was reprer 
seated veiled in wMte, holding a sceptre in her 
left hand, and with her right raised up, as if 
ready to harangue. She had a crown of jewels 
on her head. Hesiod. Theog. 75 & gis.—Plut. in 
Symp. — Horat. i, od. i. — Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 9 & 53. 
Po^dus, a physician who brought back to 
life Glaucus the son of Minos, by applying to Ms 
body a certain herb, with which he had seen a 
se^ent restore life to another which was dead. 
Vid. Glaucus. Apollod. 3, c. 3. — Paus. i, c. 43. 

A son of Hercules by one of the daughters 

of Thestius. Apollod. ^A Corinthian sooth- 
sayer, called also Polybius. A dithyrambic 

pc«t, painter, and musician. 

Polyl&tis, a son of Hercules and Crathe daugh- 
ter of Thespius. 

PolymSde, a daughter of Autolycus, who 
married Aeson, by whom she had Jason. She 
survived her husband only a few da}^, Apollod. 

1, c. 13. 

Pol3miedon, one of Priam’s illegitimate 
children. 

Polymela, one of Diana’s companions. She 
was daughter of Phylas, and had a son by Mer- 
cury. Homer. II. 16. ^A daughter of AeoMs, 

seduced by Ulysses. ^A daughter of Actor. She 

was the first wife of Peleus the father of .AcMUes. 
Polym£nes, an officer appointed to take care 
of Egypt after it had been conquered by Alex- 
ander. Curt. 4, c. 8. 
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Pdymnestes, a Greek poet of Colophon. 

Paus. I, c. 14. native of Thera, fafeer of 

Battns, or Aristotle, by Phronima the daughter 
of Etearchus king of Oaxus. HeradaL 4, c. 150. 

Folymneetor, a king of the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, who married Ilione, the eldest of Priam’s 
daughters. When the Greeks besieged Troy, 
Priam sent the greater part of his treasures, 
together with Polydorus, the yoimgesi. of his 
sons, to Thrace, where they were entrusted to 
the care of Pohcnmestor. The Thracian monarch 
paid every attention to his brother-in-law ; but 
when he was informed that Priam was dead, he 
murdered him to become master of the riches 
which were in his possession. At that time, the 
Greeks were returning victorious from Troy, fol- 
lowed by all the captives, among whom was 
Hecuba the mother of Polydorus. The fleet 
stopped on the coast of Thrace, where one of 
the female captives discovered on the shore the 
body of Polydorus, whom Polymnestor had 
thrown into the sea. The dreadful intelligence 
was immediately communicated to the mother, 
and Hecuba, who recollected the frightful dreams 
which she had had on the preceding night, did 
not doubt that Polymnestor was the cruel assassin. 
She resolved to revenge her son’s death, and 
immediately she called out Polymnestor. as if 
wishing to impart to him a matter of the most 
important nature. The t3?Tant was drawn into 
the snare, and was no sooner introduced into the 
apartments of the Trojan princess, than the 
female captives rushed upon him and put out 
his eyes with their pins, while Hecuba murdered 
his two children who had accompanied him. 
According to Euripides, the Greeks condemned 
Polymnestor to be banished into a distant island 
for his perfidy. Hyginus, however, relates the 
whole differently, and observes that when Poly- 
dorus was sent to Thrace, Ilione his sister substi- 
tuted for him her own son Deiphilus, who was 
of the same age. The monarch was imacquainted 
with the imposition ; he looked upon Polydorus 
as his own son, and treated Deiphilus as the 
brother of Ilione. After the destruction of Troy, 
the conquerors, who wished the house and family 
of Priam to be totally extirpated, offered Electra 
the daughter of Agamemnon to Polymnestor, if 
he would destroy Ilione and Polydorus. The 
monarch accepted the offer, and immediately 
despatched his own son Deiphilus, whom he had 
been taught to regard as Polydorus. Polydorus, 
who passed as the son of Polymnestor, consulted 
the oracle after the murder of Deiphilus, and 
when he was informed that his father was dead, 
his mother a captive in the hands of the Greeks, 
and his country in ruins, he communicated the 
answer of the gods to Ilione, whom he had always 
regarded as his mother. Ilione told him the 
measures she had pursued to save his life, and 
upon this he avenged the perfidy of Polymnestor 
by jjutting out his eyes. Euripid. in Hecub , — 
Hy gin. fab. 102. — Virg. Am. 3, v. 45, &c. — Ovid. 
Met. 13, V. 430, &c. A king of Arcadia, suc- 
ceeded on the throne by Ecmis, Patis. 8. A 

young Milesian who took a hare in running, and 
afterwards obtained a prize at the Olympic 
games. 

Poljhttices, a son of Oedipus king of Thebes 
by Jocasta. He inherited bis father’s throne 
with his brother Eteocles, and it was mutually 
agreed between the two brothers that they 
should reign each a year alternately. Eteocles 


' first ascended the throne by right of seniority ; 
but when the year was expired, he refused to 
' resign the crown to his brother. Polynices, upon 
i this, fled to Argos, where he married Argia, the 
daughter of Adxastus the king of the country, 
and levied a large army, at the head of which 
he marched to Thebes. The co mmand of this 
army was divided among seven celebrated chiefs, 
who were to attack the sex’en gat^ of the ciiy 
of Thebes. The battle was deci(ted by a single 
combat between the two brothers, -who each 
killed the other. Vid. Eteocles. Aesckyi. Sept, 
ante Theb. — Euripid. Phoeniss.—Senec. m Theh. 
— Diod. 4. — Hygm. fab. 68, &c. — Paus. 2, c. 20. 
1. 9, c. 5. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. 

Polynoe, one of the Nereides. Apollod. i, c. 2. 
PolypSmon, a famous thief, caUed also Pro- 
crustes, who plundered ail the travellers about 
the Cephisus, and near Eleusis in Attica. He 
was killed by Theseus. Ovid calls him father 
of Procrustes. Vid. Procrustes. Paus. i, c, 38. 
---Ovid, in Jb. 409. — Diod. 4, — PluL in Tkes. 
Polyphemus, a celebrated Cyclops, king of all 
the Cyclopes in Sicily, and son of Neptune and 
Thoosa the daughter of Phorcys. He is repre- 
sented as a monster of strength, of tall stature, 
with one eye in the middle of the forehead. He 
fed upon human flesh, and kept his flocks on the 
coasts of Sicily, when Ulysses, at bis return from 
the Trojan war, was driven there. The Grecian 
prince, with twelve of his companions, visited 
the coast, and were seized by the Cyclops, who 
confined them in his cave, and each day devoured 
two of them. Ulysses would have shared the 
fate of his companions, had he not intoxicated 
the Cyclops, and put out his eye with a firebrand 
while he was asleep. Polyphemus was awakened 
by the sudden pain ; he stopped the entrance of 
his cave, but Ulysses made his escape by fasten- 
ing himself beneath the biggest ram of the 
Cyclops’ flock as they were led out to feed on 
the mountains. Polyphemus became enamoured 
of Galataea, but his addresses were disregarded, 
and the nymph shunned his presence. The 
Cyclops was more earnest, and when he saw 
Galataea surrender herself to the pleasures of 
Acis, he crushed his rival with a piece of broken 
rock. Theocrit. i. — Ovid. Met. 13, v. 773. — 
Homer. Od. 19. — Euripid. in Cyclop. — Hygin. fab. 

125. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 619, &c. One of the 

Argonauts, son of Elatus and Hippea. Hygin. 
14. 

Polyphonta, one of Diana’s nymphs, daughter 
of Hipponus and Thraosa. 

Polyphontes, one of the Heraclidae, who 
killed Cresphontes king of Messenia, and usurped 

his crown. Hygin. fab. 137. One of the 

Theban generals, under Eteocles. Aesckyi. Sept, 
ante Theb. 

Polj^hron, a prince killed by his nephew 
Alexander the tyrant of Pherae. 

Polypoetes, a son of Pirithous and Hippo- 
damia, at the Trojan war. Homer. II. 2. — Paus. 

10, v. 26. K son of Apollo by Pythia. One 

of the Trojans whom Aeneas saw when he visited 
the infernal regions. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 484. 
Polysperchon, one of the officers of Alex- 
ander. Antipater, at his death, appointed him. 
governor of the kingdom of Macedonia, in prefer- 
ence to his own son Cassander. Polysperchon, 
though old, and a man of experience, showed 
great ignorance in the administration of the 
government. He became cruel, not only to the 
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osr as oppcsed Ms ambitious views, 
but e’VCE to the belpkss and iimocent children 
and Mends of Alexander, to whom ^he was 
indebted for his rise and military reputation. He 
was MEed in a battle, 309 B.C. Ctirt. — Diod. 
17, &;c.— [vstin. 13. 

PMiystratiis, a 3»Iacedoiiian soldier, who found 
Barins after he had ^ieen stabbed by Besstis, and 
cave Mm water to drink, and carried the last 
inlanctions of the dying- monarch to Alexander. 

CvrL 5, c, 13. All Epicurean philosopher who 

flourished 23S B.C. 

Polytecnns, an artist of Colophon, who mar- 
ried Aedon the daughter of Pandarus. 
Folytimetns, a river of Sogdiana. Curt. 6, 
c. 4. 

Folytiom, a friend of Alcibiades, with whom he 
profaned the mysteries of Ceres. Paus. i, c. 2. 
Polyti^puis, a man sent by the Lacedaemo- 
nians with an army against the Arcadians. He 
was killed at Orchomemis. Diod. 15. 

Folyxfena, a daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
celebrated for her beauty and accomplishments. 
AcMiles became enamoured of her, and solicited 
her hand, and their marriage wrould have been 
consummated had not Hector her brother op- 
posed it. Polyxena, according to some authors, 
accompanied her father when he went to the 
tent of Achilles to redeem the body of his son 
Hector. Some time after, the Grecian hero 
came into the temple of Apollo to obtain a sight 
of the Trojan princess, but he was murdered 
there by Paris ; and Polyxena, who had returned 
Ms aiiection, was so afflicted at Ms death that 
she went and sacrificed herself on his tomb. 
Some, however, suppose that that sacrifice was 
not voluntary, but that the spirit of Achilles 
appeared to the Greeks as they were going to 
embark, and demanded of them the sacrifice of 
Polyrxena. The princess, who was in the number 
of the captives, was upon this dragged to her 
loveris tomb, and there immolated by Neoptole- 
mus the son of Achilles. Ovid. Met. 13, fab. 5, 
&c. — Diciys Cret. 3 & 5. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 321. — 
CattiL ep. 65. — Hygin. fab. go. 

Polyxenidas, a Syrian general, who flourished 
102 B.C. 

Folyxfimis, one of the Greek princes during the 
Trojan war. His father’s name was Agasthenes. 

Homer. Jl. 2. — Paus. 5, c. 3. A son of Medea 

by Jason. A young Athenian who became 

blind, &c. Plut. in Parall. A general of 

Bion^ius, from whom he revolted. 

Polyxo, a priestess of Apollo’s temple in Lem- 
nos. She was also nurse to queen Hypsipyle. It 
was by her advice that the Lemnian women 
aH murdered their husbands. Apollon. 1. — 

Place. 2. — Hygin. fab. 15, One of the Atlan- 

tides. native of Argos, who married Tle- 

polemus, son of Hercules, She followed Mm to 
Rhodes, after the murder of his uncle Licymnius, 
and when he departed for the Trojan war with 
the rest of the Greek princes, she became the 
sole mistress of the kingdom. After the Trojan 
war, Helen fled from Peloponnesus to Rhodes, 
where Polyxo reigned. Polyxo detained her, 
and to punish her as being the cause of a war, 
in which Tlepolemus had perished, she ordered 
her to be hanged on a tree by her female servants, 
disguised in the habit of Furies. Vid. Helena. 

Paus. 5, c. 19. ^The wife of Nycteus. One 

of the wives of Banaus. 

Polyziluei, a poet of Rhodes. He had 


written a poem on the origin and birth of 
Bacchus, Venus, the Muses, &c. Some of his 
verses are quoted by Athenaeus. Hygin. A . 
2, c- 14. An .Athenian arefaon. 

Pomaxaethres, a Parthian soldier, who killed 
Crassus, according to some. PluL 

Pometia, Pometii, Pometia Stiessa, a town 
of the Volsci in Latium, totally destroyed by 
the Romans, because it had revolted. Virg. Aen. 
6, V. 775. — Liv. 2, c. 17. 

Pometina, one of the tribes of th« pec^Ie at 
Rome. 

PomSna, a nymph at Rome, who was sup- 
posed to preside over gardens and to be the 
goddess of all sorts of fruit trees. She had a 
temple at Rome, and a regular priest called 
Flamen Pomonalis, who offered sacrifices to her 
divinity, for the preservation of fruit. She was 
generally represented as sitting on a basket fuB 
of flowers and fruit, and holding a bough in one 
hand and apples in the other. Pomona was par- 
ticularly delighted with the cultivation of the 
earth ; "she disdained the toils of the field, and 
the fatigues of hunting. Many of the gods of 
the country endeavoured to gmn her affection, 
but she received their addresses with coldness, 
Vertumnus was the only one who, by assuming 
different shapes, and introducing himself into 
her company, under the form of an old woman, 
prevailed upon her to break her vow of celibacy 
and to marry him. This deity was unknown 
among the Greeks- Ovid. Met. 14, v. 628, &c. — 
Festus. de V. Sig, 

Pompeia, a daughter of Sextus Pompeius by 
Scribonia. She was promised to Marcellus, as 
a means of procuring a reconciliation between 
her father and the triumvirs, but she married 

Scribonius Libo. A daughter of Pompey the 

Great, Julius Caesar’s third wife. She was 
accused of incontinence, because Clodius had 
introduced himself in women’s clothes into the 
room where she was celebrating the mysteries 
of Cybele. Caesar repudiated her upon tMs 

accusation. PluL ^The wife of Annaeus 

Seneca, was the daughter of Pompeius Paulinus. 

^There was a portico at Rome, callod Pompeia, 

much frequented by aJl orders of people. Ovid. 
Art. Am. V. 67. — Martial, ii, ep. 48. 

Pompeia lex, by Pompey the Great, de am- 
bitu, A.U.C. 701. It ordained that whatever 
person had been convicted of the crime of 
ambitus, should be pardoned, provided he could 
impeach two others of the same crime, and 

occasion the condemnation of one of them. 

Another by the same, A.U.C. 701, which forbade 
the use of laudatores in trials, or persons who gave 
a good character of the prisoner then impeached. 
^Another by the same, A.U.C. 683. It re- 
stored to the tribunes their original power and 
authority, of which they had been deprived by 

the Cornelian law. Another by the same, 

A.U.C. 701. It shortened the forms of trials, and 
enacted that the first three days of a trial should 
be employed in examining witnesses, and it 
allowed only one day to the parties to make 
their accusation and defence. The plaintiff was 
confined to two hours, and the defendant to 
three. This law had for its cause the riots, 
which happened from the quarrels of Clodius 

and Milo. ^Another by the same, A.U.C. 651S. 

It required that the judges should be the richest 
of every century, contrary to the usual form. 
It was, however, requisite that they should be 
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sucli as the Aureiian law prescribed. ^Another 

of the same, A.U.C. 701. Pompey was by thint 
emjwwexed to continue in the government of 
Spain five years longer. 

Pompeianus, a Roman knight of Antioch, 
raised to offices of the greatest trust, under the 
emperor Aurelius, whose daughter Lucilla he 
married. He lived in great popularity at Rome, 
and retired from the court when Com’modus suc- 
ceeded to the imperial crown. He ought, ac- 
cording to JuHan’s opinion, to have been chosen 

and adopted as successor by M. Aurelius. A 

general of Maxentius, killed by Constantine. 

A Roman put to death by Caracal la. 

Poxnpeil^iis Jupiter, a large statue of Jupiter, 
near Pommy’s theatre, whence it received its 
name. Plin. 34, c. 7. 

Pompeii, or Pompeium, a town of Cam- 
pania, built, as some supiK)se, by Hercules, and 
so called because the hero there exhibited the 
long procession (pompa) of the herds of Geryon, 
which he had obtained by conquest. It was 
partly demolished by an earthquake, A.D. 63, 
and afterwards rebuilt. Sixteen years after it 
was swallowed up by another earthquake, which 
accompanied one of the eruptions of mount 
Vesuvius. Herculaneum, in its neighbourhood, 
shared the same fate. The people of the town ' 
were then assembled in a theatre, where public 
spectacles were exhibited. In the Middle Ages 
its site was unknown, and the first excavation 
was made in 1763. Vid. Herculaneum. Liv. 9, 
c. 38. — Strab. 6. — Mela, 2, c. 4, — Dionys. i. — 
Senec. Quaest. 4. — Solin. 8. 

Pompeiopdlis, a town of Cilicia, formerly 

called Soli. Mela, i, c. 13., ^Another in 

Paphlagonia, originally called Eupaioria, which 
name was exchanged when Pompey conquered 
Mithridates. 

Pompeius (0-), a consul who carried on war 
against the Numantines, and made a shameful 
treaty. He is the first of that noble family of 

whom mention is made. Flor. 2, c. 18. 

Cnaeus, a Roman genera^ who made war 
against the Marsi, and triumphed over the 
Piceni. He declared himself against Cirma and 
Marius, and supported the interest of the re- 
public. He was sumamed Strabo, because he 
squinted. While he was marching- against 
Marius, a plague broke out in his army, and 
raged with such violence that it carried away 
ir,ooo men in a few da37s. He was killed by a 
flash of lightning, and as he had behaved with 
cruelty while in i>ower, the i)eople dragged his 
body through the streets of Rome with an iron 
hook, and threw it into the Tiber. Paierc. 2. — 

Plut. in Pomp. ^Rufus, a Roman consul with 

Sulla. He was sent to finish the Marsian war, 
but the army mutinied at the instigation of 
Pompeius Strabo, whom he was to succeed in 
command, and he was assassinated by some of 

the soldiers. Appian. Civ. i. genetcil who 

succeeded Metellus in Spain, and was the occa- 
sion of a war with Numantia. Another 

general, taken prisoner by Mithridates. 

Sextus, a governor of Spain, who cured himself 
of the gout by placing himself in com above the 

knee. Plin. 22, c. 25. ^Rufus, a grandson of 

SuHa. ^ tribune of the soldiers in Nero’s 

reign, deprived of his -office when Piso’s con- 
spiracy was discovered. Tacit. consul 

praised for his learning and abilities. Ovid, ex 
Pont. 4, ep. I. son of Theophanes of 


Mytilene, famous for hi* intimacy with Pomp€7 
the Great, and for hk writings. TaciL Ann. 6 . 

A tribune of a praetorian cohort under 

Galba. A Roman knight, put to death by the 

emperor Claudius for his adultery with Messalioa. 

Tacti. Ann. 11. Onaeiis, surnamed Magnus 

by Sulla, was son of Pompeius Strabo and 
Lucilia. He early distinguished himself m the 
field of battle, and fought with success and 
bravery under his father, whcjse courage and 
military prudence he imitated. He began fats 
c^eer with ^at popularity; the beauty and 
elegance of Ms person gained him admirers, and 
by pleading at the bar he displayed his elo- 
quence, and received the most unbounded 
applause. In the disturbances which agitated 
I Rome in the time of Marias and Sulla, Pompey 
, followed the interest of the latter, and by levy- 
i ing three legions for his service he gained Ms 
i friendship and his protection. In the 26th year 
i of his age, he conquered Sicily, which was in the 
I power of Marius and his adherents, and in forty 
I days he regained all the territories of Africa, 
i which had forsaken the interest of Sulla. This 
' rapid success astonished the Romans, and Sulla, 
who admired and dreaded the rising power of 
Pompey, recalled him to Rome. Pompey im- 
mediately obeyed, and the dictator, by saluting 
him with the appellation of the Great, showed 
to the world what expectations he formed from 
the matnrer age of his victorious lieutenant. This 
sounding title was not sufficient to gratify the 
ambition of Pompey; he demanded a triumph, 

I and when Sulla refused to grant it, he emphatic- 
i ally exclaimed that the sun shone with more 
! ardour at his rising than at his setting. His 
I assurance gained what petitions and entreaties 
could not obtain, and he was the first Roman 
knight who, without an office under the appoint- 
ment of the senate, marched in triumphal pro- 
cession through the streets of Rome. He now 
appeared, not as a dependant, but as a rival, of 
the dictator, and his opposition to his measures 
totally excluded him from his wilL After the 
death of Sulla, Pompey supported himself against 
the remains of the Marian faction, which was 
headed by I.epidus. He defeated them, put an 
end to the war which the revolt of Sertorius in 
Spain had occasioned, and obtained a secemd 
triumph, though still a private citizen, about 
73 years before the Christian era. He was soon 
after made consul, and, being given special powers 
by the Lex Gabinia, in forty days removed the 
pirates from the Mediterranean, where they had 
reigned for many years and by their continual 
plunder and audacity almost destroyed the 
whole naval power of Rome. While he prose- 
cuted the piratical war, and extirpated these 
maritime robbers in their obscure retreat in 
Cilicia, Pompey was called to -greater under- 
takings, and by the influence of his friends at 
Rome, and of the tribune Manilius, he was em- 
powered to finish the war against two of the 
most powerful monarchs of Asia — Mithridates 
king of Pontus, and Tigranes king of Armenia. 
In this expedition Pompey showed himself in no 
way inferior to Lucullus, who was then at the 
head of the Roman armies, and who resigned 
with reluctance an office which would have made 
him the conqueror of Mithridates and the master 
of all Asia. His operations against the king of 
I Pontus were bold and vigorous, and in a general 
I «igagement the Romans so totally defeated the 
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enem> that the Asiatic monarch escaped with 1 Caesar was ^ privately prepa^g to meet his 
difficulty from the field of battle. Vid, Mithri- ! enemies, while Pompey remained indolent, and 
daticum bellnm. Pompey did not lose sight of gratified his pride in seemg Italy celebrate 
the advantages which despatch would ensure ; his recovery from an indisposition by universal 
he entered Axmenia, received the submission of ! rejoicings. But he was soon roused from his 
long T ig raTuss, and after he had conquered the inactivity, and it was now time to find his friends, 
Albanians and Iberians, visited counmes which if anything could be obtained from the caprice 
w^e scarce known, to the Romans, and, like a and the fickleness of a people which he had once 
master of the world, disposed of kingdoms and delighted and amused, by the exhibition of games 
provinces, and received homage from twelve and spectacles in a theatre which could contain 
crowned heads at once; he entered S3rria, and 20,000 spectators. Caesar was now near Rome, 
pushed his conquests as far as the Red sea. Part he had crossed the Rubicon, which was a declara- 
of Arabia was subdued, Judea became a Roman tion of hostilities, and Pompey, who had once 
province, and when he had now nothing to fear boasted that he could raise legions to his assist- 
from Mthridates, who had voluntarily destroyed ance by stamping on the ground with his foot, 
himself, Pompey returned to Italy with all the fled from the city with precipitation, and retired 
pomp and majesty of an eastern conqueror. The to Bnindusium with the consuls and part of the 
Romans dreaded 'his approach; they knew his senators. His cause, indeed, was popular; he 
power and his influence among his troops, and had been invested with discretionary power, the 
they feared the return of another tyrannical senate had entreated him to protect the republic 
Sulla- Pompey, however, banished their fears ; against the usurpation and tyranny of Caesar, 
he disbanded his army, and the conqueror of Asia and Cato, by embracing his cause, and apjiearing 
entered Rome like a private citizen. This modest in his camp, seemed to indicate that he was the 
and prudent behaviour gained him more friends friend of the republic, and the assertor of Roman 
and adherents than the most unbounded power, liberty and independence. But Caesar was now 
aided -with profusion and liberality. He was master of Rome, and in sixty days all Italy 
honoured with a triumph, and the Romans, for acknowledged his power, and the conqueror 
three successive days, gazed with astonishment hastened to Spain, there to defeat the interest of 
at the riches and the spoils which their conquests Pompey and to alienate the hearts of his soldiers, 
had acquired in the east, and expressed their He was too successful, and when he had gained 
raptures at the sight of the different nations, to his cause the western parts of the Roman 
habits, and treasures which preceded the con- empire, Caesar crossed Italy, and arrived in 
queror’s chariot. But it was not this alone which Greece, where Pompey had retired, supported by 
gratified the ambition and flattered the pride all the power of the east, the washes of the re- 
of the Romans ; the advantages of their con- publican Romans, and a numerous and well- 
quests were more lasting than an empty show, disciplined army. Though superior in numbers, 
and when 20,000 talents were brought into the he refused to give the enemy battle, while Caesar 
public treasury, and when the revenues of the continually harassed him, and even attacked his 
republic were raised from 50 to 85 millions of camp. Pompey repelled him with great success, 
drachmae, Pompey became more powerful, more and he might have decided the war, if he had 
flattered, and more envied- To strengthen him- continued to pursue the enemy, while their con- 
self, and to triumph over his enemies, Pompey fusion was great, and their escape almost impos- 
soon after united his interest with that of Caesar sible. Want of provisions obb'ged Caesar to 
and Crassus, by solem n ly swearing that their advance towards Thessaly ; Pompey pursued 
attachment should be mutual, their cause him, and in the plains of Pharsalia the two 
common, and their union i>ermanent. The armies engaged. The whole was conducted 
agreement was completed by the marriage of against the advice and approbation of Pompey ; 
Pomx>e3’' with Julia the daughter of Caesar, and and by suffering his troops to wait for the 
the provinces of the republic were arbitrarily approach of the enemy, he deprived his soldiers 
divided among the three partners. Pompey was of that advantage which the army of Caesar 
allotted Africa and the two Spains, while Crassus obtained by running to the charge with spirit, 
repaired to Sjrria, to add Parthia to the vigour, and animation. The cavalry of Pompey 
empire of Rome, and Caesar remained satisfied soon gave way, and the general retired to his 
wdth the rest, and the continuation of his power camp, overwhelmed with grief and shame. But 
as governor of Gaul for five additional years, here there was no safety ; the conqueror pushed 
But this powerful confederacy was soon broken ; on every side, and Pompey disguised himself, ^d 
the sudden death of Julia, and the total defeat fled to the sea-coast, whence he passed to Eg^t," 
of Crassus in Syria, shattered the political bands where he hoped to find a safe asvlum, till better 
which held the jarring interests of Caesar and and more favourable moments returned, in' the 
Pompey united. Pompey dreaded his father-in- court of Ptolemy,’ a prince whom he had oiice 
law, and yet he affected to despise him ; and by protected and ensured on his throne. WTben 
suffering anarchy to prevail in Rome, he con- Ptolemy was told that Pompey claimed his prd- 
vinced Ms fellow-citizens of the necessity of tection, he consulted his ministers, and had the 
investing him with dictatorial power. But while baseness to betray and to deceive him. A boat 
the conqueror of Mithridates was as a sovereign was sent to fetch him on shore, and the Roman 
at Rome, the adherents of Caesar were not silent, general left his galley, after an affectionate and 
They demanded that either the consulsMp should tender parting with his wife Cornelia. The, 
be given to him, or that he should be continued Egyptian sailors sat in sullen silence in the boat, 
in the government of GauL This just demand and when Pompey disembarked, Achilfas 'and 
would perhaps have been granted, but Cato Septimius assassinated him. His wife? who had- 
opposed it, and when Pompey sent for the two followed him with her eyes to the shore, was a 
legions which he had lent to Caesar, the breach spectator of the bloody scene, and she hastened 
became more wide, and a civil war inevitable, i away from the bay of Alexandria, not to share 
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bis iHiserable fate. He died 48 B.C., in the 58th. | 
or 59th year of Ms age, the day after Ms birth- ■ 
day. His head was cut off and seat to Caesar, ^ 
who turned away from it with horror, and shed ' 
a flood of tears. The body was left for some time 
naked on the sea-shore,* till the humanity of 
Philip, one of his freedmen, and an old soldier ' 
who had often followed his standard to victory, 
raised a burning pile, and deposited his ashes 
under a mound of earth. Caesar erected a monu- 
ment over his remains, and the emperor Hadrian, 
two centuries after, when he visited Egypt, 
ordered it to be repaired at his own expense, and 
paid particular honour to the memory of a great 
and good man. The character of Pompey is 
that of an intriguing and artful general, and the 
oris probi and animo inverecundo of Sallust, short 
and laconic as it may appear, is the best and 
most descriptive picture of his character. He 
wished it to appear that he obtained all his 
honours and dignity from merit alone, and as 
the free and unprejudiced favour of the Romans, 
while he secretly claimed them by faction and 
intrigue ; and he who wished to appear the 
patron and an example of true discipline and 
ancient simplicity, was not ashamed publicly to 
bribe the populace to gain an election, or sup^rt 
his favourites. Yet amidst all this dissimulation, 
which was perhaps but congenial with the age, 
we perceive many other striking features ; Pom- 
pey was kind and dement to the conquered, and 
generous to his captives, and he buried at his 
own expense Mthridates, with all the pomp and 
solemnity which the greatness of his power and 
the extent of his dominions seemed to claim. He 
was an enemy to flattery, and when his character 
was impeached by the roalevolence of party, he 
condescended, though consul, to appear before 
the censorial tribunal, and to show that his 
actions and measures were not subversive of the 
peace and the independence of the people. In 
his private character he was as remarkable ; he 
lived with great temperance and moderation, and 
his house was small, and not ostentatiously fur- 
nished. He destroyed with great prudence the 
papers which were found in the camp of Sex- 
torius, lest mischievous curiosity should find 
causes to accuse the innocent, and to meditate 
their destruction. With great disinterestedness 
he refused the presents which princes and 
monarchs offered to him, and he ordered them 
to be added to the public revenue. He might 
have seen a better fate, and terminated his days 
with more glory, if he had not acted with such 
imprudence when the flames of civil war were 
first kindled ; and he reflected with remorse, 
after, the battle of Pharsalia, upon bis want of 
usual sagacity and military prudence, in fighting 
at such a distance from the sea, and in leaving 
the fortified places of Dyrrhachium, to meet in the 
open plain an enemy, without provisions, without 
friends, and without resources. The misfortunes 
which attended him after the conquest of Mithn- 
' dates are attributed by Christian writers to his 
impiety in profaning the temple of the Jews, and 
in entering with the insolence of a conqueror the 
Holy of Holies, where even the sacred person of 
the high priest of the nation was not admitted 
but upon the most solemn occasions. His dupli- 
■ city of behaviour in regard to Cicero is deservedly 
censured, and he should not have violently sacri- 
fi.ced to party and sedition a Roman whom he 
had ever found his flrnxest ffiend and adherent. 


In his uaeetfng with LucMIas he cannot but bj 
taxed with pride, and he might have mM more 
deference and more honour to a general who was 
as able as and more entitled than himself to finish 
the Mithridatic war. Pompey married four dif- 
ferent times. His first matrimonial connection 
was with Antistia the daughter of the praetor 
Antistius, whom he divorced, with great reluct- 
ance, to marry .\emilia the daughter-in-law of 
Sulla. Aemilia died in childbed ; and Pompcy’s 
marriage with Julia the daughter of Caesar was 
a step of policy rather than affection. Yet Julia 
loved Pompey with great tenderness, and her 
death in cMIdbed tvas 'the signal for war between 
her husband and her father. He afterwards mar- 
ried Cornelia, a woman commended for her 
virtues, beauty, and accomplishments. PImJ. in 
Vita. — Flor. 4. — Paierc. 3, c. 29. — Dio. Cass. — 
Lucan. — Appian. — Coes. Bell. Civ. — Cic. Oral. 68, 
ad Attic. 7, cp. 25. Ad. Fam. 13, ep. 19. — Euir&p. 

The two sons of Pompey the Great, called 

Cnaeus and Sextus, were masters of a powerful 
army when the death of their father was known. 
They prepared to oppose the conqueror, but 
Caesar pursued them with his usual vigour and 
success, and at the battle of Munda they were 
defeated, and Cnaeus was left among the slain. 
Sextus fled to Sicily, where he for some time 
supported himself; but the murder of Caesar 
gave rise to new events, and if Pompey had been 
as prudent and as sagacious as his father, he 
might have become, perhaps, as preat and as 
formidable. He treated with the triumvirs as an 
equal, and when Octavian and Antony had the 
imprudence to trust themselves without arms 
and without attendants in his ship, Pompey, by 
following the advice of his friend Menas, who 
wished him to cut off the illustrious persons who 
were masters of the world, and now in his power, 
might have made himself as absolute as Caesar ; 
but he refused, and observed it was unbecoming 
the son of Pompey to act with such duplicity. 
This friendly meeting of Pompey with two of the 
triumvirs was not productive of advantages to 
hi m ; he wished to have no superior, and hostili- 
ties began. Pompey was at the head of 350 ships, 
and appeared so formidable to his enemies, and 
so coiMdent of success in himself, that he called 
himself the son of Neptune, and the lord of the 
sea. He was, however, soon defeated in a naval 
engagement by A^ppa, and of all his numerous 
fleet, only 17 sail accompanied his flight into 
Asia. Here for a moment he raised seditions, 
but Antony ordered him to be seized and put to 
death about 35 years before the Christian era. 
Plut. in Anton., &c. — Paierc. 2, c. 55, &c. — Flor. 

4, c. 2, &c. ^Trogus. Vid. Trogus. Sextos 

Festus, a Latin grammarian of the second cen- 
tury A.D., author of a glossary of words and 
phrases extant under the title De verborum signi' 
ficaiione. 

Pompelon, a town of Spain, now Pamplona, 
the capital of Navarre. Plin. i, c. 3. 

Pompilia, a daughter of Numa Pompilius. She 
married Numa Martius, by whom she had Ancus 
Martius the fourth king of Rome. 

Pompilius, Numa, the second king of Rome. 
Vid, Numa. The descendants of the monarch 
were called Pompilius Sanguis, an expressior 
applied by Horace to the Pisos. Art. Poet. v. 292. 

^Andmnicus, a grammarian of Syria, who 

opened a school at Rome, and had Cicero and 
Caesar among his pupils. Sudan. 
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Fomptiliis, a fisherman of Ionia. He carried 
into Miietcs Ocyrce the daughter of Chesias, of 
whom Apollo was enamoured ; but before be 
had reached the shore, the god changed the boat 
into a rock„ Poropilus into a fish of the same 
name, and carried away Ocyroe. PUn. 6, c. 29. 
L 9. c- 15- i .$2, c. II- . 

Pompisctis, an Arcadian. Poly am. 5. 
Pomponia, the w'ife of Q. Cicero, sister to 
Pompcriins .A.tticus. She punished with the 
greatest craelty Philoiogus, the slave who had 
betrayed her husband to Antony, and she ordered 
him to cut off his fiesh by piecemeal, and after- 
wards boil it and eat it in her presence. A 

daughter of Pomponlus Graecinus, in the age of 

Augustas, &€. Another matron, banished 

from Rome by Domitian, and recalled by Ner\’a. 
Fompdniiis, the father of Numa, advised his 
son to accept the regal dignity which the Roman 

ambassadors offered to him. A celebrated 

Roman intimate with Cicero. He was sumamed 
Atticus from his long residence at Athens. Vid. 

Atticus. ^Flaccus, a man appointed governor 

of Moesia and S3rria by Tiberius, because he had 
continued drinking and eating with him for two 
days without intermission. Sneion. in Tib. 42. 

A tribune of the people in the time of 

Serviliiis .A.hala the consul. Labeo, a governor 

of Moesia, accused of ill management in his pro- 
vince. He destroyed himself by opening his 

veins. Tacit. Ann. 6, v. 29. a Spaniard, 

who wrote a book on geography. Vid. Mela. 

A proconsul of Africa, accused by the inhabitants 

of his province, and acquitted, &c. A Roman 

who accused Manlius the dictator of cruelty. He 
triumphed over Sardinia, of which he was made 
governor. He escaped from Rome, and the 
tyranny of the triumvirs, by assuming the habit 
of a praetor, and by travelling with his servants 
disguised in the dress of lictors with their fasces. 

Secundus, an officer in Germany in the age 

of Nero. He was honoured with a triumph for a 
victory over the barbarians of Germany. He 
wrote some poems greatly celebrated by the 
ancients for their beauty and elegance. They are 

lost. A friend of C. Gracchus. He was killed 

in attempting to defend him. Plut. in Grac. 

An officer taken prisoner by Mithridates. A 

dfesolute youth, &c. Horat. i, sah 4, v. 52. 

Sextus, a lawyer, disciple of Papinian, &c. 
Pomposianus, a Roman put to death by Domi- 
tian- He had beforebeenmade consul by Vespasian, 
Poznptina. Vid. Pontina. 

Pomptinus (C.), a Roman officer, who con- 
quered the Ailobroges after the defeat of Catiline. 
Cic. 4 Att. 16. 1 . 6, ep. 3. 

Pompus, a king of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 5. 
Pons Aeliiis was built by the emperor Hadrian 
at Rome. It was the second bridge in Rome in 
following the current of the Tiber. It is still to 
be seen, the largest and most beautiful in Rome. 
^Aemilius, an ancient bridge at Rome, origi- 
nally called Sublicius, because built with wood. 
It was raised by Ancus Martius, and dedicated 
with great pomp and solemnity by the Roman 
priests. It was rebuilt with stones by Aemilius 
Lepidus, whose name it assumed. It was much 
injured by the overflowing of the river, and the 
emperor Antoninus, who repaired it, made it all 
of white marble. It was the last of all the 
bridges of Rome in following the course of the 
river, and some vestiges of it may still be seen. 
^A^eusis was built across the river Anio, 


about three miles from Rome. It was rebuilt 
by the eunuch Narses, and called after him, when 

destroyed by the Goths. Gestuswas buik in 

the reign of ’Tiberius, by a Roman called Cestias 
Gallus, from whom it received its name, and 
carried back from an island of the Tiber, to 

which the Fabricius conducted. ^Aureliaiiiis 

was buat with marble by the emperor Anto- 
ninus. ^Armoniensis was built by Augustus. 

to join the Flaminian to the Aemilian road. 

Baianus was built at Baiae in the sea by Caligula. 
It was supported by boats, and measured about 

six miles m length. Janlculaxis received its 

name from Its vicinity to mount Jauiculum. It 

is still standing. ^Milvins w^as about one mile 

from Rome. It was built by the censor Aelius 
Scaurus. It was near it that Constantine de- 
feated Maxentius. ^Fabricius was built by 

Fabricius, and carried to an island of the Tiber. 

Gardius was built by Agrippa. Palattnus, 

near mount Palatine, was also called Smalorius, 
because the senators walked over it in procession 
when they went to consult the Sibylline books. 
It was begun by M. Fulvius, and finished in the 
censorship of L. Mummius, and some remains of 

it are still visible. Trajaijai was built by Trajan 

across the Danube, celebrated for its bigness and 
magnificence. The emperor built it to assist the 
provinces more expeditiously against the bar- 
barians, but his successor destroyed it, as he 
supposed it would be rather an inducement for 
the barbarians to invade the empire. It was 
raised on 20 piers of hewn stone, 150 feet from 
the foundation, 60 feet- broad, and 170 feet 
distant one from the other, extending in- length 
above a mile. Some of the piliais are still stand- 
ing. Another was built by Trajan over the 

Tagus, part of which still remains. Of temporary 
bridges, that of Caesar over the Rhine was the 

most famous. The largest single-arched bridge 

known is over the river Elaver in France, called 
Pons Veteris Brivaiis. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is 

84 feet high above the water. Sufiragionim 

was built in the Campus Martius, and received 
its name because the populace were obliged to 
pass over it whenever they delivered their 
suffirages at the elections of magistrates and 

officers of the state. ^Tirensis, a bridge of 

Latium between Arpinum and IVIintumae. 

Triumphalis was on the way to the capitol, and 

passed over by those who triumphed. 

Namiensis joined two mountains near Narnia, 
built by Augustus, of stui>endous height, sixty 
miles from Rome ; one arch of it remains, about 
100 feet high- 

Pontia, a Roman matron who committed 

adultery with Sagitta, &c. Tacit. Ann, 12, 

A mother infamous for her cruelty. Martial. 1 

ep. 34. ^A surname of Venus at Hermione. 

Paus. 2, c. 34. ^A woman condemned by Nero 

as guilty of a conspiracy- She kOled herself by 
opening her veins. She was daughter of Petro- 

nius and wife of Bolanus. Juv. 6, v. 637. ^An 

island in the Tyrrhene sea, where Mate, sur- 
named Pontius, is supposed to have lived. Plin. 
3, c. 6. — PtoL 3, c. I. Vid. Oenotrides. 

Ponticum mare, the sea of Pontus, generally 
called the Euxine. 

Ponticus, a poet of Rome, contemporary with 
Propertius, by whom he is compared to Homer. 
He wrote an account of the Theban war in heroic 
verse. Propert. i el. 7. A. man in JuvenaPs 
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age, fond of Iwosting of the antiquity and great 
actions of Ms family, 3^t without possessing 
himself one single virtue. , 

Pontina, or Fomptioa laoss, a lake in the | 
country of the Volsci, through which the great 1 
Appian road pa^d. Travellers were sometimes ’ 
conveyed in a boat, drawn by a mole, on the ; 
canal that ran along the road mom Forum Appii 1 
to Tarracina. Tl]& lake has now become so | 
dangerous, from the exhalations of its stagnant ^ 
water, that travellers avoid passing near it- 1 
Horai. x, sat. 5, v. 9. — Lucan. 3, v. 85. 

Pontinns, a friend of Cicero. ^A tribune of j 

the people, who refused to rise up when Caesar | 
pass^ in triumphal procession. He was one of ; 
Caesar’s murderers, and was killed at the battle j 
of Mutina, Sudan, in Caesar. 78. — Cic. 10 ad \ 

Fam. ^A mountain in Argolis, with a river of i 

the same name. Paus. 2, c. 73. ! 

Pontius, Aufidianus, a Roman dtizea, who, 
upon hearing that violence had been offered to 
his daughter, punished her and her ravisher with 
death. Vai. Max. 6, c. i. Heremios, a gene- 

ral of the Samnites, who surrounded the Roman 
army under the consuls T. Veturius and P. Pos- 
thumius. As there was no possibility of escaping 
for the Romans, Pontius consulted his father 
what he could do with an army that were 
prisoners in his hands. The old man advised 
him either to let them go untouched, or put them 
all to the sword. Pontius rejected his father’s 
advice, and spared the lives of the enemy, after 
he had obliged them to pass under the yoke with 
the greatest ignominy. He was afterwards con- 
quered, and obliged, in his turn, to pass under 
the yoke. Fabius Maximus defeated him, when 
he appeared again at the head of another army, 
and he was afterwards shamefully put to death 
by the Romans, after he had adorned the triumph 

of the conqueror. Liv. 9, c. 1, &c. Comlnlus, 

a Roman who gave information to his cotmtiy- 
men, who were besieged in the capitol, that 
Camillus had obtained a victory over the Gauls. 

Pint. A Roman slave who told Sulla, in a 

prophetic strain, that he brought him success 
mom Bellona. — —One of the favourites of Albu- 
m'na. He was degraded from the rank of a 

senator. Tacit. ^Titus, a Roman centurion, 

whom Cicero de Senect. mentions as possessed of 

xmcommon strength. Telesinus, a Samnite 

general who, in 82 B.C., marched against 
Rome with 80,000 men to raze the city to the 
ground. Sulla defeated Mm at the Colline 
Gate, and most of Ms men ware massacred. 

^Pilatus, procurator of Judaea in the reign 

of Tiberius. 

Pontns, a kingdom of Asia Minor, bounded on 
the east by Colchis, west by the Hailys, north by 
the Euxine sea, and south by part of Armenia. 
It was divided into three parts, according to 
Ptolemy ; Pontus Galaiicus^ of wMch Amasia 
was the capital, Pontus PoUmoniacus, from its 
cMef town Polemonium, and Pontus _ Cappa- 
dociuSf of wMch Trapezus was the capital. It 
was governed by kings, the first of whom was 
i^abazes, either one of the seven Persian noble- 
men who murdered the usurper Smerdis, or one 
of their descendants. The kingdom of PqntiK 
was in its most flourishing state under Mithri- 
dates the Great. When J. Caesar had conquered 
it, it became a Roman province, though it was 
oiien governed by monaichs who were tributary 
to the power of Rome. Under the emperora a 
R 


r^nalar governor was always appaiated over it 
Pontus produced beavers, whose testicles were 
highly valued among the aacieots fmr their sale* 
tary qualities in imdiciiial proce^es. F*rg.. G. 
X, V. 58. — Mela, i, c. i & 19. — Sira6. 

pro jurg. — Man. — Appian . — Picl. 5, c. 6. 

part of Mysia in Europe, on the borders of the 
Euxine sea, where Ovid was banished, and from 
whence be wrote bis four books ^of epistl« de 
Ponto, and his six books de Tristibus. Ovid, de 

Pont. An ancient deity, father of Pharcys, 

Thaumas, Kerens, Eurybia, and Ceto by Terra. 
He is the same as Oceanns. Apoliod. r, c. 2. 
Pontus Euxinos, a celebrated sea, situate at 
the west of Colchis betvsreea Asia and Europe, 
to the north of Asia Minor. It is caHcd the 
Black sea by the modems. Vid. Euxinus. 
Popilius (M.), a consul who was infonawi, as 
he was offering a sacrifice, that a sediticKi was 
raised in the city against the senate. Upon tMs 
he immediately went to the populace in his 
sacerdotal robes, and quieted the multitude with 
a speech. He lived about the 3?ear of Ronne 

404. Liv. 9, c. 21. — Val. Max. 7, c. 8. 

CMus, a consul, who, when besieged by the Gaub, 
abandoned Ms baggage to save Ms army. Ck. 
ad Heren. i, c. 15. Laeoas, a Roman ambas- 

sador to Antiochus king of Syria. He was com- 
missioned to order the monarch to abstain from 
hostilities against Ptolemy king of Egypt, who 
was an ally of Rome. Antiochus wished to evade 
Mm by ms answers, but Popilius, with a slick 
wMch he had in his hand, made a cirde round 
him on the sand, and bade Mm, in the name of 
the Roman senate and p^ple, not to go beyond 
it before he spoke decisively. TMs boldness 
intimidated Antiochus ; he withdrew Ms garri- 
sons from Egypt, and no longer meditated a war 
against Ptolemy. Val. Max. 6, c. 4. — Liv. 43, 

c. 12. — Patsre. I, c. 10. K tribune of the 

people who murdered Cicero, to whose eloquence 
he was indebted for his life when he was accused 

of parricide. Pint. A praetor who banished 

the friends of Tiberius Gracchus from Italy. 

A Roman consul who made war against the 
people of Numantia, on pretence that the peace 
had not been firmly established. He was de- 
feated by them. h senator who alarmed the 

conspirators against Caesar by telling them that 

the whole plot was discovered. A. Roman 

emperor. Vid. Nepotianus. 

Poplicdla, one of the first comtuls. Vid. 
Publicola. 

Poppaea Sabina, a celebrated Ronian matron, 
daughter of Titus OUius. She married a Roman 
knight called Rufus Crispinus, by whom she had 
a son. Her personal charms, and the elegance 
of her figure, captivated Otho, who was then one 
of Nero’s favourites. He carried her away and 
married her ; but Nero, who had seen her, and 
had often heard her accomplishments extoHed, 
soon deprived Mm of her company, and sent Mm 
out of Italy, on pretence of presiding over one 
of the Roman provinces. After he had taken this 
step, Nero repudiated his wife Octavia, on pre- 
tence of barrenness, and married Poppaea. The 
cruelty and avarice of the emperor did not long 
permit Poppaea to share the imperial dignity, 
and though she had already made him father of 
a son, he began to despise her, and even to use 
her with barbarity. She died of a kick wMch 
she received from his foot when many months 
advanced in her pregnancy, about the 65th year 
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of tfce Cliristiaii era. Her faneral was performed 
with great pomp and solemnity, and statues were 
raised to her memory. It is said that she was so 
anxious to preserve her beauty and the elegance 
of her person, that five hundred asses were kept 
on purpose to afford her milk in which she used 
daily to bathe. Even in her banishment she was 
attended by fifty of these animals for the same 
purpese, and from their milk she invented a kind 
of ointment or pomatum, to preserve beauty, 
called poppaeanum from her. Plin. ii, c. 41.— 
Dio. 65. — Juv. 6. — Sueton. in Ner. & 0 th . — 

Tacit. 13 & 14. A beautiful woman at the 

court of Nero. She was mother of the preceding. 
Tadt. Ann. 11, c. i. See. 

Poppaeus j^binus, a Roman of obscure 
origin, who was made governor of some of the 
Roman provinces. He destroyed himself. Tacit. 

Ann. 6, 39. Silvanus, a man of consular 

dignity, who brought to Vespasian a body of 

600 Dalmatians. A friend of Otho. 

Populonia, or Populanium, a town of Etruria, 
near Pisae, destroyed in the civil wars of Sulla. 
Stra^. 5. — Virg. Am. 10, v. 172. — MeU^ 2, c. 5. 
—Plin. 3, c. 5. 

Porata, a river of Dacia, now Pruik^ falling 
into the Danube a little below Axiopolis. 

Porda, a sister of Cato of Utica, greatly com- 
mended by Cicero. .A daughter of Cato of 

Utica, who married Bibulus, and after his death, 
Bnitus. She was remarkable for her prudence, 
philosophy, courage, and conjugal tenderness. 
She gave herself a heavy wound in the thigh, to 
see with what fortitude she could bear pain ; and 
when her husband asked her the reason of it, she 
said that she wished to try whether she had 
courage enough to share not only his bed, but 
to partake of his most hidden secrets. Brutus 
was astonished at her constancy, and no longer 
retained from her knowledge the conspiracy 
which he and many other illustrious Romans had 
formed against J.' Caesar. Porcia wished them 
success, and though she betrayed fear, and fell 
into a swoon the day that her husband had gone 
to assassinate the dictator, yet she was faithful 
to her promise, and dropped nothing which 
might affect the situation of the conspirators. 
When Brutus was dead, she refused to survive 
him, and attempted to end her life as a daughter 
of Cato. Her friends attempted to terrify her ; 
but when she saw that every weapon was removed 
ffom her reach, she swallowed burning coals and 
died, about 42 years before the Chnsfi’an era. 
Valerius Maximus says that she was acquainted 
with her husband^s conspiracy against Caesar 
when she gave herself the wound. Val. Max. 3, 
c. 2. 1. 4, c. 6. — Pint, in Brut., &c. 

Porda leoc, de civitaie, by M. Porcius the 
tribune, A.U.C, 453. It ordained that no magis- 
trate should punish with death, or scourge with 
rods, a Roman citizen when condemned, but only 
permit him to go into exile. Sallust, in Cat. — 
Liv. 10. — Cic. pro Rab. 

Pordna, a surname of the orator M. Ae. 
Lepidus, who lived a little before Cicero’s age, 
and was distinguished for his abilities. Cic. 
ad Her. 4, c. 5. 

Pordus Latro (M.), a celebrated orator who 
killed himself when labouring under a quartan 

ague, A.U.C. 75o« Lidnius, a Latin poet 

during the time of the third Punic war, com- 
mended for the elegance, the graceful ease, and 
happy wit of his epigrams. ^A Roman senator 


4 POR 

who joined the conspiracy of Catiline. — — A son 
of Cato of Utica, given much to drinking. 

Poredorax, one of the forty Gauls whom 
Mithridates ordered to be put to death, and to 
remain unburied for conspiring against him. His 
mistress at Pergamus buried him against the 
orders of the monarch. Pint, de Virt. Mul. 

Porina, a river of Peloponnesus. Paus. i, 
c. 85. 

Poroselene, an island near Lesbos. Streib. 13. 
— Plin. 5, c- 31. 

Porphyrion, a son of Coelus and Terra, one 
of the giants who made war against Jupiter. He 
was so formidable that Jupiter, to conquer him, 
inspired him with love for Juno, and while the 
giant endeavoured to obtain his wishes, he, with 
the assistance of Hercules, overpowered him . 
Horat. 3, od. 4. — Martial. 13, ep. 78. — Apollod. 
1, c. 6. 

Forphyris, a name of the island Cythera. 

Porphyrius (.A.D. 233-301), a Platonic philo- 
sopher of Tyre. He studied eloquence at Athens 
under Longinus, and afterwards retired to Rome, 
where he perfected himself imder Plotinus. He 
then himself established a school, his best Imown 
pupil being lamblichus, and devoted himself to 
interpreting the writings of Plotinus. Late in 
life he married Marcella, a widow with seven 
children, and an earnest student of philosophy. 
Porphyry was a man of universal informationj 
and, according to the testimony of the ancients, 
he excelled his contemporaries in the knowledge 
of history, mathematics, music, and philosophy. 
He expressed his sentiments with elegance and 
with dignity, and while other philosophers 
displayed obscurity in their language, his style 
was remarkable for its simpEcity and grace. 
He applied himself to the study of magic, which 
he called a theurgic or divine operation. The 
books that he wrote were numerous, and some 
of his smaller treatises are still extant. His most 
celebrated work, which is now lost, was against 
the religion of Christ, and in this theological con- 
test he appeared so formidable that most of the 
fathers of the Chm'ch have been employed in 
confuting his arguments and developing the 
falsehood of his assertions. He has l^en uni- 
versally called the greatest enemy which the 
Christian relimon had, and, indeed, his doctrines 
were so disliked that a copy of his book was 
publicly burnt by order of Theodosius, A.D. 388. 
His other works include a life of Plotinus, a life 
of Pythagoras, and a curious treatise, The Cave 
of the where he turns a passage in Homer’s 

Odyssey into an allegory of the universe. ^A 

Latin poet m the reign of Constantine the Great 
Porrima, one of the attendants of Carmente 
when she came from Arcadia. Ovid. FasL i 
V. 633. ’ 

Porsenna, or PorsSna, a king of Etruria, who 
declared war against the Romans because they 
refused to restore Tarquin to his throne and to 
his royal privileges. He v/as at first successful ; 
the Romans were defeated, and Porsenna would 
have entered the gates of Rome had not Codes 
stood at the head of a bridge, and supported the 
fury of the whole Etrurian armv, while his com- 
panions behind were cutting off' the communica- 
tion with the opposite shore. This act of bravery 
^tomshed Porsenna; but when he had seen 
Mutius Scaevola enter his camp with an inten- 
tion to murder him, and when he had seen him 
burn his hand without emotion to convince him 
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of bis fortitude and intrepidity, lie no longer 
dared to make bead against a people so brave 
and so generous. He made a peace with the 
Romans, and never after supported the claims 
of Tarquin. The generosity of Porsenna’s be- 
haviour to the captives was admired by the 
Romans, and to reward his humanity they 
raised a brazen statue to his honour. Liv. 2, 
c. 9, &c. — Plvi, in Public. — Flor. i, c. 10. — 
Hor^. ep. 16. — Virg. Am. 8, v. 646. 

Porta Capena, a gate at Rome, which leads 

to the Appian road. Ovid. Fast. 6 , v. 192. 

Aurelia, a gate at Rome, whicli received its name 
from Aurelius, a consul who made a road which 

led to Pisae, all along the coast of Etruria. 

Asinazia led to mount Coelius. It received its 

name from the family of the Asinii. Car- 

meutaUs was at the foot of the capitol, built by 
Romulus. It was afterwards called Scelerata, 
because the 300 Fahii marched through when 
they went to fight an enemy, and were killed 

near the river Cremera. Janualls was near 

the temple of Janus. I^quilina was also 

called Meiia, Taurica, or Libiiinensisy and all 
criminals who were going to be executed gener- 
ally passed through, as also dead bodies which 
were carried to be burnt on mount Esquilinus. 
Flaminia, called also Flumentana, was situ- 
ate between the capitol and mount Quirinalis, 

and through it the Flaminian road passed. 

Fontinalis led to the Campus Martius. It re- 
ceived its name from the great number of foun- 
tains that were near it. Navalis was situate 

near the place where the ships came from Ostia. 

Viminalis was near mount Viminalis. 

Trigemina, called also Ostiensis, led to the town 

of Ostia. Oflt nlatd a was near the CannentaJis 

Porta, at the foot of mount Viminalis. Col- 

latiua received its name from its leading to 

CoUatia. CoLU^ called also Quirinalis, Ago- 

nensis, and Salaria, was near Quirinalis Mons. 
Hannibal rode up to this gate and threw a spear 
into the city. It is to be observed, that at the 
death of Romulus there were only three or four 
gates at Rome, but the number was increased, 
and in the time of Pliny there were 37, when 
the circumference of the walls was 13 miles and 
200 paces. 

Porthmos, a town of Euboea. Demosth . — 
Plin. 3, c. 5. 

Portumnalia, festivals of Portumnus at Rome, 
celebrated on August 17th, in a very solemn and 
lugubrious manner, on the banks of the Tiber. 
Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 547. — Varro de L. L. 5, c. 3. 

Portumnus, a sea deity. Vid. Melicerta. 

Porus, the god of plenty at Rome. He was 
son of Metis or Prudence. Plato.— — A. king of 
India, when Alexander invaded Asia. The con- 
queror of Darius ordered him to come and pay 
homage to him, as a dependent prince. Porus 
scorned his commands, and declared he would 
go to meet him on the frontiers of his kingdom 
sword in hand, and immediately marched a large 
army to the banks of the Hydaspes. The stream 
of the river was rapid ; but Alexander crossed 
it in the obscurity of the night, and defeated one 
of the sous of the Indian monarch. Porus him- 
self renewed the battle, but the valour of the 
Macedonians prevailed, and the Indian prince 
retired covered with wounds, on the back of one 
of his elephants. Alexander sent one of the kings 
of India to demand him to surrender, but Porus 
killed the messenger, exclaiming, “ Is not this 


the voice of the wretch who has abandoned his 
country ? ” and when he at last was prevailed 
upon to come before the conqueror, he ap- 
proached him as an equal. Alexander demanded 
of him how he wished to be treated. “ Like a 
king,” replied the Indian monarch. This mag- 
nanimous answer so pleased the Macedonian 
conqueror, that he not only restored him. Ms 
dominions, but be increased his kingdom by the 
conquest of new province ; and Porus, in ac- 
knowledgment of such generosity and benevo- 
lence, became one of the most faithful and 
attached friends of Alexander, and never vio- 
lated the assurances of peace which he had given 
him. Porus is represented as a man. of un- 
common stature, great strength, and propor- 
tionable dignity. P/ut. in Alex. — PMlosir. 2, 
c. 10. — Curt. 8, c. 8, &c. — Claud. Cons. Honor. 4. 
— — Another king of India in the reign of Alex- 
ander. A king of Babylon. 

Poseidon, the Greek god of the sea, brother of 
Zeus and Hades, identified by the Romans with 
their god Neptune. 

Posides, a eunuch and freedman of the emperor 
Claudius, who rose to honours by the favour of 
his master. Juv. 14, v. 94. 

Posideum, a promonto:^ and town of Ionia, 

where Neptune had a temple. Strab. 14. A 

town of Syria below Libanus. PUn. 5, c. 20. 

A town near the StrjTnon, on the borders 

of Macedonia. Plin. 4, c. 10. 

Posidonia, a town of Lucania, better known 
by the name of Paestum. Vid. Paestum. 
Posidonium, a town or temple of Neptune, 
near Caenis in Italy, where the straits of Sicily 
are narrowest, and scarcely a mile distant from 
the opposite shore. 

Posidonius (135-50 B.C.), a philosopher of 
Apamea. He lived ai Rhodes for some time, and 
afterwards came to Rome, where, after culti- 
vating the friendship of Pompey and Cicero, he 
died in his 84th year. As an exponent of Stoic 
doctrine he wrote a treatise on the nature of the 
gods, and also attempted to measure the circum- 
ference of the earth ; he accounted for the tides 
from the motion of the moon, and calculated 
the height of the atmosphere to be 400 stadia, 
nearly agreeing with the ideas of the modems. 
Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 37. — Strab. 14. ^Another philo- 
sopher, bom at Alexandria in Egypt. 

Posio, a native of Magnesia, who wrote a his- 
tory of the Amazons. 

Posthumia, a vestal virgin, accused of adultery 

and acquitted. The wife of Servius Sulpicius. 

Cic. ep. A daughter of Sulla. 

Posthumius Alblnus, a man who suffered 
himself to be bribed by Jugurtha, against whom 

he had been sent with an army. A writer at 

Rome whom Cato ridiculed for composing a his- 
tory in Greek and afterwards offering apologies 
for the inaccuracy and inelegance of his expres- 
sions. Tubcoro, a master of horse to the 

dictator Aemilius Mamercus. He was himself 
made dictator in the war which the _ Romans 
waged against the Volsci, and he punished his 
son with death for fighting against his orders, 

A.U.C. 312. Liv. 4, c. 23. Spurius, a consul 

sent against the Samnites. He was taken in an 
ambush by Pontius, the enemy’s general, and 
obliged to pass under the yoke with all his army. 
He saved Ms life by a shameful treaty, and when 
he returned to Rome he persuaded the Romans 
not to reckon as valid the engagements he had 
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made witli tte caemv^ as it was 'srithciit their 
ad\’ice. He was gives op to the enemy because 
he cotM not perfona tiis engagements ; but he 
was releised by Pontius for his generous and 

patriotic behaviour. Aulns, a dictator who 

defeated the Latins and the Volsci. Tabertus, 

another dictator, who defeated the Aequi and 

VolscL Lwdias, a consul sent against the Sam- 

nit^. A general who defeated the Sabims, 

and who was th«™ first who obtained an ovation. 

A man pr^isoned by his wife. A general 

who conquered the Acqui, and who wras stoned 
by the army because he refused to divide the 

promised spoils, Flar. 22, ^Lucias, a Roman 

consul who was defeated by the Boii, He was 
left among the slain, and his head was cut off 
from his body and carried in triumph by the 
barbarians into their temples, where they made 
with the skull a sacred vessel to offer libations to 

their gods. Marcus Crassus Latianus, an 

officer proclaimed emperor in Gaul, A.D. 260. He 
reigned with ^at i^pularity, and gained the 
affection of his subjects by his humanity and 
moderation. He took his son of the same name 
as a colleague on the throne. They were both 
assassinated by their soldiers, after a reign of six 
years. Megilthas, a consul against the Sam- 
mies and Tarentines. O^dntus, a man put to 

death by Antony. A soothsayer in the age of 

SuOa, — — -Spurhis, an enemy of Tib. Gracchus. 

Albus. a Roman decemvir, sent to Athens 

to collect the most salutary laws of Solon. Liv. 

3, c. 31. Sylvius, a son of Aeneas and Sylvia. 

Postumia via, a Roman road about the town 
of Hostilia. 

Postunaius. Vid. Posthumius. 

Postverta, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
jver the painful travails of women. Ovid. Fast. 
t. V. 633. 

Potamides, nymphs who presided over rivers 
and fountains, as their name implies. 

Fotamon, a philosopher of Alexandria, in the 
age of Augustus. He wrote several treatises, 
and confined himself to the doctrines of no 
particular sect of philosophers. 

Potamc^, a town of Attica, near Sunium. 
Strab. 9. 

Potentia, a town of Picenum. Liv. 39, c. 44. 
Pothmus, a eunuch, tutor to Ptolemy king of 
Egypt. He advised the monarch to murder 
Pompey, when he claimed his protection after 
the battle of Pharsaiia. He stirred up com- 
motions in Alexandria, when Caesar came there, 
upon which the conqueror ordered him to be 
put to death. Lucan. 8, v. 483. 1 . 10, v. 95. 
Pothos, one of the deities of the Samothracians. 
FUn. 36, c. 5- 

Potidaea, a town of Macedonia, situated on the 
perdnsula of Pailene. It was founded by a 
Corinth^n colony, and became tributary to the 
Athenians, from whom Philip of Macedonia took 
it. The conqueror gave it to the Olynthians, to 
render them more attached to his interest. Cas- 
sander repaired and enlarged it, and called it 
Cassandria^ a name which it still preserves, and 
which has given occasion to Livy to say that 
Cassander was the original founder of that city. 
Liv. 44, c. II. — Demosth. Olynth. — Strah. 7. — 
Faus. 5, c. 23. — AfeZa, 2, c. 2. 

Potidsmia, a town of Aetolia. Ltv. 28, c. 8. 
Potina, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 
childrm’s potions. Varro, 

Potitius. Vid, Pinarim. 


Potnlae, a town of Boeotia, where Bacchus had 
a temple. The Potaians, having once murdered 
the priest of the god, were ordei^ by the oracle, 
to appease his resentment, yearly to offer on Ms 
altars a young man. This unnatural sacrifice 
was continued for some years, till Bacchus him- 
self substituted a goat, from which circumstance 
he received the appellation of Aegobolus and 
Aegophagus. There was here a fountain whose 
waters made horses run mad as soon as they 
were touched- There were also here certain 
goddesses called Potniades, on whose altars, in a 
grove sacred to Ceres and Proserpine, victims 
were samficed. It was also usual, at a certain 
season of the year, to conduct into the grove 
young pigs, which were found the following year 
in the groves of Dodona. The mares of Potnlae 
destroyed their master, Glaucus son of Sisyphus. 
Vid. Glaucus. Paus. 9, c, 8. — Virg. G. 3, v. 267. 
— Aelian. V. H. 15, c. 25. A town of Mag- 

nesia, whose pastures made asses mad, according 
to Pliny. 

Practlum, a town and a small river of Asia 
Minor, on the Hellespont, 

Praecia, a courtesan at Rome, who influenced 
Cethegus, and procured Asia as a consular pro- 
vince for Luculltis. Pltit. in Luc. 

Praeneste, a town of Latium, about 21 miles 
from Rome, built by Telegonus son of Ulysses 
and Circe, or, according to others, by Caeculus 
the son of Vulcan. There was a celebrated 
temple of Fortime there, with two famous images, 
as also an oracle, which was long in great repute. 
Cic. de Div. 2, c. 41. — Virg. Aen. 7, v, 680. — 
Herat. 3, od. 4. — Siat. i Sylv. 3, v. 80. 

Praesos, a small town of Crete, destroyed in a 
civil war by one of the neighbouring cities. 

Praesti, a nation of India. Curt. 9, c. 8. 

Praetor, one of the chief magistrates at Rome. 
The office of praetor was first instituted A.U.C. 
388, by the senators, who wished by some new 
honour to compensate for the loss of the consul- 
ship, of which the plebeians had claimed a share. 
Only one was originally elected, and another 
A.U.C. 501. One of them was wholly employed 
in administering justice among the citizens, 
whence he was called praetor urbanus ; and the 
other, called praetor peregrinusy appointed judges 
in all causes which related to foreigners. In the 
year of Rome 520, two more praetors were 
created to assist the consul in the government 
of the provinces of Sicily and Sardinia, which 
had been lately conquered, and two more when 
Spain was reduced into the form of a Roman 
province, A.U.C. 521. Sulla the dictator added 
two more, and Julius Caesar increased the num- 
ber to 10, and afterwards to 16. After this 
their numbers fluctuated, being sometimes 18, 
16, or 12, tUl, in the decline of the empire, their 
dignity decreased and their numbers were re- 
duced to 3. In his public capacity the praetor 
ad m ini s tered justice, protected the rights of 
widows and orphans, presided at the celebration 
of public festivals, and in the absence of the 
consul assembled or prorogued the senate as 
he pleased, ^ He also exhibited shows to the 
people, and in the festivals of the Bona Dea, 
where no males were permitted to appear, his 
wife presided over the rest of the Roman matrons. 
Feasts were announced and proclaimed by him, 
he had the power to make and repeal laws, 
if it met with the approbation of the senate and 
people. The quaestors were subject to him, and 
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in tlie afcsfince of ir.e consuls lie appeared at tlie 
bead of tbe armies, and in tbe dty be kept a 
register of all tbe freedmen of Rome, with tbe 
reasons for wMcb they had received their free- 
dom. In the provinces the praetors appeared 
with great pomp ; six iictors with the fasces 
walked before them, and when the empire was 
increased by conquests, they divided, like the 
consuls, their government, and pro\*inces were 
given them by lot. Wliea the year of their 
praetCHship was elapsed, they were called pro- 
praetors^ if^ they still continued at the head of 
their province- At Rome they appeared also 
with much pomp ; two Iictors preceded them, 
they wore the praetexta, or the white robe w'ith 
purple borders, they sat in cumle chairs, and 
their tribunal was distinguished by a sword and 
a spear, while they administered justice. Tbe 
tribunal was called praetorium. When they rode 
they appeared on w’hite horses at Rome, as a 
m^k of distinction- The praetors Cer sales ^ ap- 
pointed by Julius Ca^ar, were employed in 
providing com and provision for the city. They 
were on that account often called frumei/tiarii. 

PraetSria, a town of Dacia, now Kronstadt. 

Another, now Aousi, in Piedmont. 

Praetorius, a name ironically applied to As. 
Sempronius Rufus, because he was disappointed 
in his_ solicitations for the praetorship, as being 
too dissolute and luxurious in his manners. He 
was the fust who had a stork brought to his 
table. Horat. 3, sai. 2, v. 50- 
Praetutium, a town of Piceaum. Ital. 15, 
v. 568. — Liv. 32, c. 9. I. 27, c. 43. 

Prasiane, now Verdant, a large island at the 
mouth of the Indus. Plin. 6, c. 20. 

Prasias, a lake between Macedonia and Thrace, 
where were silver mines. Herodot. 5, c. 17. 
Prasii, a nation of India in Alexander’s age. 
Curt. 9, c. 2. 

Pratellia lex, was enacted by Pratellius the 
tribune, A.U.C. 398, to curb and check the ambi- 
tious views of men who were lately advanced in 
the state. Liv. 7, c. 15. 

Pratinas, a Greek poet of Phlixis, contemporary 
with Aeschylus. He was the first among the 
Greeks who composed satires, which w^ere repre- 
sented as farces. Of these 32 were acted, as also 
18 of his tragedies, of which only one obtained 
the poetical prize. Some of his verses are extant, 
quoted by Athenaeus. Pans. 2, c, 13. 
Praxagdras, an Athenian writer, who pub- 
lished a history of the kings of his own country. 
He was then only 19 years old, and, three years 
after, he wrote the life of Constantine the Great. 
He had also written the life of .A.lexander, all 
now lost. 

Praxias, a celebrated sculptor of Athens. 
Paus. 10, c. iS. 

Piraxiddmas, a famous athlete of Aegina. 
Paus. 6, c. 18. 

Praxidice, a goddess among the Greeks, who 
presided over the execution of enterprises, and 
who punished all evil actions. Paus. 9, c. 33. 
Praxila, a lyric poetess of Sicyon, who flour- 
ished about 492 years before Christ. Paus. 3, 
c. 13. 

Pxaxiphdnes, a Rhodian, who wrote a learn©;! 
commentary on the obscure passages of Sopho- 
cles. A "historian. Diog. 

Praxis, a surname of V«nHS at Megara. Paus. 
I, c. 43. 

Praxitdles, a famous sculptor of Magna 


Graccia, Vtho Suurished about 324 years licfcu'e 
tte Christian era. He chiefly worked oa Parian 
marble, on account of its beautifial wMtmms. 
He carried his art to the greatest perfection, and 
was so happy in copying nature that Ms stator 
seemed to be animated. The most famous of 
his pieces was a Cupid which he gave to Phryne. 
This celebrated courtesan, who wished to have 
the best of all the statues of Praxiteles, and who 
could not depend upon her own judgment in the 
choice, alarmed the sculptor by telJisg Mm Ms 
house was on Are. Praxiteles upon this showed 
his eagerness to save his Cupid ironi the flames, 
above all his other pieces ; but Phryne PKtraiaed 
his fears, and, by discovering her artifice, ob- 
tained the favourite statue. The sculptor em- 
ployed his chisel in making a statue of tMs 
beautiful courtesan, wMch was dedicated in the 
temple of Delphi, and placed between the statues 
of Axchidaraus king of Sparta, and Philip Hug 
of Macedon. He also made a statue of Venus, 
at the request of the people of Cos, and gave 
thern^ their choice of the goddess, either naked 
or veiled. The former was superior to the other 
in beauty and perfection, but the inhabitants of 
Cos preferred the latter. The Cnidans, who did 
not wish to patronize modesty and decorum with 
the same eagerness as the people of bought 
the naked Venus, and it was so universMly 
esteemed that Nicomedes king of Bithyina 
ofiered the Cnidians to pay an enormous debt 
under wMch they laboured, if they would give 
him their favourite statue. This offer was not 
accepted. The famous Cupid was bought of the 
Thespians by Caius Caesar and carried to Rome, 
but Claudius restored it to them, and Nero after- 
wards obtained possession of it. The originals 
of all these statues have perished, but in Ms 
Hermes, discovered at Olympia, a youthful 
figure with a little Cupid on Ms arm, we still 
have a priceless example of the sciilptor’s art. 
Paus. I, c. 40. 1. 8, c. g. — Plin. 7, c. 34 & 36. 

Praxithea, a daughter of Phrasimus and Dio- 
genea. She married Erechtheus king of Athens, 
by whom she had Cecrops, Pandarus, and 
Metion, and four daughters, Procris, Creusa, 

Chthonia, and Orithyia. Apollod. 3, c. 15. 

A daughter of Thestius, mother of some cMdren 

by Hercules. Id. 3, c. 7. A daughter of 

Erechtheus, sacrificed by order of the oracle. 

Prelius, a lake of Tuscany, now Castiglione. 
Cic. Mil. 27. — Plin. 3, c. 5. 

Presbon, son of Phryxus, father of Clymenus. 

^A son of Clytodora and Minyas also bore 

the sam* name. Paus. 9, c. 34 & 37. 

PreugSnes, a son of Agenor. Pau.s. 3, c. 2. 
1. 7, c. 18 & 20. 

Prexaspes, a Persian who put Smerdis to death, 
by order of king Cambyses. Herodot. 3, c. 30. 

Priamides, a patronymic applied to Paris, as 
being son of Priam. It is also given to Hectco-, 
Deiphobus, and aU the other cMldren of the 
Trojan monarch. Omd. Heroid. — Virg. Aen, 3, 
v. 235. 

Priamus, the last king of Troy, was son of 
Laomedon by Strymo, called Placia by some. 
When Hercules took the city of Troy [Vid. Lao- 
medonj, Priam was in the number of his prisoners, 
but his sister Hesione redeemed Mm from cap- 
tivity, and he exchanged Ms original name of 
Podarces for that of Priam, which signifies bougM 
o* ransomed. Vid. Podarces. He was also placed 
on Ms father’s throne by Hercules, and he em- 
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prince. He bad bv He'^uba 17 clnlJren, accord- 
iag to Cicero, cr, ar-*.,rd:ng to Hon:er, 19 ; the 
most celebrated cf whcm are Hector, Paris, 
Ekiphobus, Kelentis, Pammon, Polites, Antiphus. 
Hippcnccs, Trcilus, Creusa, Laodice, Polyxena. 
and Cassandra. Besides these he had many 
others hv ccncnhines. Their nameSs according 
to Ap«I]tdoros, are Meiampas, Gorgythion, 
Phdaeirxn, Glaacns, Agathon* Eiiagoras, Hippo- 
thcuSj, Cfcersidamas, Hippodamas, hfestor, Atas, 
D-rrryins, Bryops, Lycaon, Astygonus, Bias, 
Evander, Chromius, Telestas, Melius, Cebrion, 
Laodocus, Idcmeneus, Archemachus, Echephron 
Hyperion, Ascanius, Arrhetns, Democoon,’ 
Beioptes, Echemon, Clovius, Aegioneus, Hy- 
pirycfeus, Lysithons, Polymedon, Medusa, 
Lysimache, Medesicaste, and Aristodeme. After 
be had reigned for some time in the greatest 
prosperity, Priam expressed a desire to recover 
his sister Hesione, whom Hercules had carried 
into Greece and married to Telamon his friend. 
To carrv this plan into esecuticn, Priam manned 
a See t,* of which he gave the command to his 
sea Paris, with orders to bring back Hesione. 
Paris, to whom the goddess of beauty had pro- 
mis^ the fairest woman in the w’orld Paris], 
neglected in some measure his father’s injunc- 
tions, and as if to make reprisals upon the 
Greeks, he carried away Helen the wife of 
Mcnelaus king of Sparta, during „the absence of 
her husband. Priam beheld this with satis- 
faction, and he countenanced his son by receiv- 
ing in his palace the wife of the king of Sparta, 
This rape kindled the fiames of war ; all the 
suitors of Helen, at the request of Menelaus 
[Vid. Menelaus], assembled to revenge the vio- 
lence offered to his bed, and a fleet, according to 
some, of 140 ships under the command of the 
69 chiefs that furnished them, set sail for Troy. 
Priam might have averted the impending blow 
by the restoration of Helen ; but this he refused 
to do, when the ambassador of the Greeks came 
to him, and he immediately raised an army to 
defend himself. Troy was soon besieged ; fre- 
quent skirmishes took place, in which the success 
was various, and the advantages on both sides 
inconsiderable. The siege was continued for ten 
successive year, and Priam had the misfortune 
to see the greater part of his children massacred 
by the enemy. Hector, the eldest of these, was 
only one upon whom now the Trojans looked 
for protection and support ; but he soon fell a 
sacrifice to his own courage, and w^as killed by 
Achilles. Priam severely felt his loss, and as he 
loved him with the greatest tenderness, he wished 
to ransom his body, which was in the enemy’s 
camp. The gods, according to Homer, interested 
themselves in favour of old Priam. Achilles was 
prevailed upon by his mother, the goddess Thetis, 
to restore Hector to Priam, and the king of Troy 
passed through the Grecian camp conducted by 
Mercury the messenger of the gods, who with his 
rod had made him invisible* The meeting of 
Priam and Achilles was solemn and affecting ; 
the conqueror paid to the Trojan monarch that 
attention and reference which was due to his 
dignity, las years, and his misforttmes, and Priam 
in a suppliant maimer addressed the prince whose 


favours he claimed, and kissed the hands that 
: hid robbed him cf the greatest and the best cl 
his children. Achilles was moved by his tears 
and entreatks ; he restored Hector, and pex- 
' nutted Priam a truce of tw«ive days for the 
funeral of his son. Some time after' Troy was 
betrayed into the hands of the Greeks by Anteacx, 

' and Priam upon this resolved to die in defence of 
' his country. He put on his armour and advanoesl 
' to meet the Greeks, but Hecuba by her tears and 
i entreaties detained him near the altar of Jupiter, 

I whither she had fled for protection. While Priaia 
yielded to the prayers of his wife, Polites, one of 
hig sons, fled also to the altar before Xeoptolemtis, 
who pursued him with fury. Polites, wounded 
and overcome, fell dead at the feet of his parents, 
and the aged father, fired with indignation, ven- 
tured the most bitter invectives against the 
I Greek, who paid no regard to the sanctity of 
1 altars and temples, and raising his spear darted 
I it upon him. The spear hurled by the feeble 
, hand of Priam touched the buckler of Neopto- 
' lemus, and fell to the ground. This irritated 
' the son of Achilles ; he seized Priam by his grey 
I hairs, and without compassion or reverence for 
; the sanctity of the place, he plunged his dagger 
i into his breast. His head was cut off, and the 
i mutilated body was left among the heaps of 
slain. Diciys Cret. i, &c. — Darts Phryg. — H^o- 
doi. 2, c. 120. — Pans. 10, c. 25. — Homer. 11 . 22, 
&c. — Euripid. in Troad. — Cic. Tusc. i, c, 35. — 
Q. Smyrn. i . — Virg. Aen. 2, v. 507, &c. — Horai. 
od. 10, V. 14. — Hy gin. fab. no. — Q. Calaber. 15, 
V. 226. 

Priapus, a deity among the ancients, who pre- 
sided over gardens and the parts of generation 
in the sexes. He was son of Venus by Mercury 
or Adonis, or, according to the more received 
opinion, by Bacchus. The goddess of beauty, 
who was enamoured of Bacchus, wrent to meet 
him as he returned victorious from his Indian 
expedition, and by him she had Priapus, who 
I was bom at Lampsacus, Priapus was so de- 
I formed in all his limbs, particularly the genitals, 
j by means of Juno, who had assisted at the 
j delivery of Venus, that the mother, ashamed to 
have given birth to such a monster, ordered him 
to be exposed on the mountains. His life, how- 
ever, was preserved by the shepherds, and he 
received the name of Priapus propter deformi- 
tatem et membri virilis magnitudinem. He soon 
became a favourite of the people of Lampsacus, 
but he was expelled by the inhabitants on 
account of the hreedom which he took with their 
wives. This violence was punished by the son 
of Venus, and when the Lampsacenians had been 
afflicted with a disease of the genitals, Priapus 
was recalled, ana temples erected to his honour. 
Festivals were also celebrated, and the people, 
naturally idle and indolent, gave themselves up 
to every lasciviousness and impurity during the 
celebration. His worship was also introduced in 
Rome ; but the Romans revered him more as a 
god of orchards and gardens than as the patron 
of licentiousness A crown painted with different 
colours was offered to him in the spring, and in 
the summer a garland of ears of com. An ass 
was generally sacrificed to him, because that 
animal, by its braying, awoke the nymph Lotis, 
to whom Priapus was going to offer violence. 
He is generally represented with a human face 
and the ears of a goat ; he holds a stick in his 
hand, with which he terrifies birds, as also a 
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cl*jb to drive away thieves, and a scythe to prune 
the trees and cat down com. He was crowned ; 
with the leaves of the \ine, and sometimes with i 
laurel or rocket. The last of these plants was i 
sacred to him, as it is said to raise the passions ' 
and excite love. Priapus is often distinguished 
by the epithet of pkallus, fascinus, liky pkallus, or ' 
rubefy or rubicundus^ which are all expressive of 
Ms deformity. Caiull. ip. ig Sc 20. — Colum. 2 de 
cult. kort. — Eorai. i, sai. z. — TibuU. i, el. i, v. 
18. — Ovid. Fast, x, v. 415. 1 . 6, v. 319. — Virg. 
Ed. 7, V. 33. G. 4» V. III. — Paus. 9, c, 31. — 

Hygin. fab. xgo . — Diod. 1. A town of Asia 

Minor near Lampsacns, now Caraboa. Priapns 
was the chief deity of the place, and from him 
the town received its name, because he had taken 
refuge there w'hen banished from Lampsacus. 

Sirab. 12. — Plin. 5, c. 32. — Mela, i, c. 19. 

An island near Ephesus. Plin. 5, c. 31. 

Priene, a maritime town of Asia Minor, at the 
foot of mount Mycale, one of the twelve inde- 
pendent cities of Ionia. It ga\’e birth to Bias, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. It had been 
built by an Athenian colony. Paus. 7, c. 2. 1. 8, 
c. 14. — Sirab. 12. 

Prima, a daughter of Romulus and Hersilia. 
Prion, a place at Carthage. 

Prisci^us, a celebrated grammarian at 
Athens, in the age of the emperor Justinian. 
Priscilla, a woman praised for her conjugal 
affection by Statius, 5, Sylv. 1. 

Priscus Servilius, a dictator at Rome who 

defeated the Veientes and the Fidenates. A 

surname of the elder Tarquin king of Rome. 

Vid. Tarquinius. A governor of Syria, brother 

of the emperor Philip. He proclaimed himself 
emperor in Macedonia when he was informed of 
his brother’s death, but he was soon after con- 
quered and put to death by Decius, Philip’s 

murderer. ^A friend of the emperor Sevenis. 

A friend of the emperor Julian, almost mur- 
dered by the populace, Helvidius, a quaestor 

in Achaia during the reign of Nero, remarkable 
for Ms independent spirit- Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 6. 

— Juv. An officer under Vitellius. ;One of 

the emperor Hadrian’s friends. A friend of 

Domitian, An orator, whose dissipated and 

luxurious mannera Horace ridicules, i, sai. 7, v. 9. 
Pristis, the name of one of the ships^ that 
engaged in the naval combat which was exhibited 
by Aeneas on the anniversary of Ms father’s 
death. She was commanded by Mhestheus. 
Virg. Aen. x, v. 116. 

Piivemum, now Piperno Vecchio, a town of 
the Volsci in Italy, whose inhabitants were called 
Privernaies. It became a Roman colony. Liv. 

8, c. 10. — Virg. Aen. ii, v. 540. — Cic. Div. 1, 43- 
Privernus, a Rutulian kffied by Capys in the 

wars between Aeneas and Tumus. Virg. Aen. 

9, V. 576. 

Proba, the wife of the emperor Probus, 

woman who opened the gatesof Rome to the Goths. 
Probus, M. Aurelius Severus, a native of 
Sirmium in Pannonia. His father was originally 
a gardener, who, by entering the army, rose to 
the rank of a militaxy tribune. His son obtained 
the same office in the 22nd year of his age, and 
he distinguished himself so much by his probity, 
his valour, Ms intrepidity, moderation, and 
clemency, that, at the death of the emperor 
Tacitus, he was invested with the imperial 
purple by the voluntary and uninfluenced choice 
of Ms soldiers. His election was universally 


approved by the Roman senate and the people ; 
and Probus, strengthened ca his throne by the 
affection and attachment of Hs subjects, marched 
against the enemies of Rome in Gaul and Ger- 
many. Several battles were fought, and after 
he had left 40.000 barbarians dead on the field, 
Probus turned his arms against the Sarmatians. 
The same success attended him, and after he 
had quelled and terrified to peace the numerous 
barbarians of the north, he inarched through 
Syria against the Blemmyes in the neighbourho^ 
of Egypt. The Blemmyes were defeated with 
great slaughter, and the military character of the 
emperor was so well established that the king 
of Persia sued for peace by his ambassadors, and 
attempted to buy the conqueror's favour with 
the most splendid presents. Probus was then 
feasting upon the most common food when the 
ambassadors were introduced ; but without e\''en 
casting his eyes upon them, he said that if their 
master did not give proper satisfaction to the 
Romans, he would lay his territories desolate, 
and as naked as the crown of his head. As he 
spoke, the emperor took off his cap and showed 
the baldness of his head to the ambassadors. The 
conditions were gladly accepted by the Persian 
monarch, and Probus retired to Rome to con- 
vince his subjects of the greatness of his con- 
quests, and to claim from them the applause 
which their ancestors had given to the conqueror 
of Macedonia or the destroyer of Carthage, as 
he passed along the streets of Rome. His triumph 
lasted several days, and the Roman populace 
were long entertained with shows and combats. 
But the Roman empire, delivered from its foreign 
enemies, was torn by civil discord ; and peace 
was not re-established till three usurpers had 
been severally defeated. WMle his subjects en- 
joyed tranquillity, Probus encouraged the liberal 
arts ; he permitted the inhabitants of Gaul and 
Illyricum to plant vines in their territories, and 
he himself repaired seventy cities in different 
parts of the empire wMch had been reduced to 
ruins. He also attempted to drain the waters 
which were stagnated in the neighbourhood of 
Sirmium, by conveying them to the sea by arti- 
ficial canals. His armies were employed in tMs 
laborious undertaking ; but as they were un- 
accustomed to such toils, they soon mutinied, 
and fell upon the emperor as he was passing 
into one of the towns of Illyricum. He fled into 
an iron tower wMch he himself had built to 
observe the marshes, but as he was alone, and 
without arms, he was soon overpowered and 
murdered, in the 50th year of his age, after a 
reign of six years and four months, on November 
2nd, A.D. 282. The news of his death was 
received with the greatest consternation ; not 
only Ms friends, but Ms very enemies, deplored 
his fate, and even the army, which had been 
concerned in Ms fall, erected a monument over 
Ms body, and placed upon it this inscription: 
Hie Probus imperator, verb probus, situs est, victor 
omnium gentium barbararum, victor eiiam tyran- 
norum. "He was then preparing in a few days 
to march against the Persians that had revolted, 
and his victories there might have been as great 
as those he obtained in the other quarters of 
the globe. He was succeeded by Carus, and 
Ms family, who had shared bis greatness, im- 
mediately retired from Rome, not to become 
objects either of private or public malice. Zos. 
^Prob. — Saturn. ^AemilluSi a grammarian ni 
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the age c4 Thwlosics. Tlie lives of excellent ^ 
coinjcnacda:Sj written by Cornelius Nepos, have 
bcm falsely attribntcd to him by some authors. 

An oppressive prefect of the praetorian 

gnards^ In the reign of \ alentinian. 

Procas, a 'fcin.g of Alba after his father Aven- 
tiniis. He was father of Amiilius and Numitor. 
Liv. I, c. 3.— Orfi. Met. 14, v. 622. — Virg. Aen. 

an island of Campania in the bay 
of Puteoli, now Pmcida. It was sitnated near 
Inaiima, from which it was said that it had been 
separated by an earthquake. It received its 
name, according to Dionysius, from the nurse 
of Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 715. — Mela, 2, c. 7. 
— Dionys. Hal. 2. 

Procilius, a Latin historian in the age of 
Pompey the Great. Varro. 

Procilla Jniia, a woman of uncommon virtue, 
killed bv the soldiers of Otho. Tacit Agric. 4. 
Frocilliis, C. Valerius, a prince of Gaul, 
intimate with Caesar. 

ProedSa, a daughter of Clitius, who mamed 
CycEus, a son of Neptune. Pans. 10, c. 14. 
Proedes, a son of Aristodemus and Argia, bom 
at the same birth as Eurysthenes. There were 
continual dissensions between the two brothers, 
who both sat on the Spartan throne. Vid. 

Eurysthenes and Lacedaemon. ^A native of 

Andros in the Aegean sea, who was crowned at 

the Olympic games. Paus. 6, c. 14. A man 

who headed the lonians when ihey took Samos. 

Ji. 7, c. 4. A Carthaginian writer, son of 

Eucrates. He wrote some historical treatises, of 
which Pausanias has preserved some fragments. 

Id. 4, c. 35. A tyrant of Epidaurus, put to 

death and thrown into the sea. Plut. de Orac. 

A general of the Naxians in Sicily, who 

betrayed his country to Dionysius the tyrant for 
a sum of money. 

Proclidae, the descendants of Procles, who sat 
on the throne of Sparta, together with the 
Eurysthenidae. Vid. Lacedaemon and Eurys- 
thenes. 

Procne. Vid. Progne. 

Proconnesus, now Marmora, an island of the 
Propontis, at the north-east of Cyzicus ; also 
called Elaphonnesus and Neuris. It was famous 
for its fine marble. PUn. 5, c. 32. — Strab. 13. — 
Meia, 2, c. 7. 

Procopius, a celebrated officer of a noble 
faimly in Cilicia, related to the emperor Julian, 
with whom he lived in great intimacy. He was 
universally admired for Ms integrity, but he was 
not destitute of ambition or pride. After he had 
dgnaliz^ himself under Julian and his successor, 
he retired from the Roman provinces among the 
harbarians in the Thracian Chersonesus, and 
some time after he suddenly made his appear- 
ance at Constantinople, when the emperor Valens 
had marched into the east, and proclaimed him- 
self master of the eastern Empire. His usurpation 
was universally acknowledged, and Ms victories 
were so rapid that Valens would have resigned 
the imperial purple had not his Mends inter- 
vened. But now fortune changed ; Procopius 
was defeated in Phrygia, and abandoned by Ms 
army. His head was cut off, and carried to 
Valentioian in Gaul, A.D. 366. Procopius was 
slain in the 42nd year of Ms age, and he had 
usurp^ the title of emperor for above eight 

months. Ammian. Marcel. 25 & 26. ^A Greek 

historian of Caesarea in Palestine, secretary to 


the celebrated Bellsarius, A.D. 534* He wrote 
the Mstory of the reign of Justinian, and greatly 
celebrated the hero, whose favours and patron- 
age he enjoyed. This Mstory is divided into 
eight books, two of wMch give an account of the 
Persian war, two of the Vandals, and four of the 
Goths, to the year 553, wMch was afterwards 
continued in five books by AgatMas till 559. 
There is much information and many vivid pas- 
sages in the Mstory, which supplied Gibbon with 
valuable material, but Procopius is too fond of 
scandal and malicious gossip about Justinian 
and Theodora- 

Procris, a daughter of Erechtheus king of 
Athens. She married Cephaius. Vid. Cephalus. 

Virg. Aen. 6, v. 445. A daughter of Thestius. 

Procrustes, a famous robber of Attica, killed 
by Theseus near the Cephisus- He tied travellers 
on a bed, and if their length exceeded that of the 
bed, he used to cut it off, but if they were shorter, 
he had them stretched to make their length equal 
to it. He is called by some Damastes and Poly- 
pemon. Ovid. Heroid. 2, v. 69. Met. 9, v. 43. — 
Plut. in Thes. 

Prociila, a prostitute in JuvenaFs age, 2, v. 68. 
ProcQleius, a Roman knight, very intimate 
with Augustus. He is celebrated for Ms humanity 
and paternal kindness to Ms brothers Muraena 
and Scipio, with whom he divided his possesrions 
after they had forfeited their estates. He was 
sent by Octavian to Cleopatra, to endeavour 
to bring her alive into his presence, but to no 
purpose. He destroyed himself when labouring 
under a heavy disease. Herat. 2, od. 2. — Pint. 

in Anton.^Plin. 36, c. 24* A debauchee in 

Nero’s reign. Juv. i, v. 40. 

Procfilus, Julius, a Roman who, after the 
death of Romulus, declared that he had seen him 
in Ms appearance more than human, and that he 
had ordered him to bid the Romans to offer Mm 
sacrifices under the name of Qumnus, and to rest 
assured that Rome was destined by the gods to 
become the capital of the world. Pltd. in Rom. 

— Liv. I, c. 16. C^anius, a Roman consuL 

^PlaMtius, a Roman who conquered the 

Hernici. A Mend of Vitellius. A. co^ul 

under Nerva. A man accused of extortion. 

^An AMcan in the reign of Aurelius. He 

published a book entitled De regionibies, or 

Religionibus, on foreign countries, &c. ^An 

officer who proclaimed Mmself emperor in Gaul, 
in the reign of Probus. He was soon after 
defeated, and exposed on a gibbet. He was very 
debauched and licentious in Ms manners, and 
had acquired riches by piratical exemrsions. 
Procyon, a star near SMus, or the dog-star, 
before which it generally rises in July. Cicero 
calls it Antecanis, wMch is of the same significa- 
tion. Horat. 3, od. 29. — Cic. de Nat. D. 2, a 44. 
Prodicus, a sophist and rhetorician of Ceos, 
about 396 years before Christ. He was sent as 
ambassador by Ms countrymen to Athens, where 
he publicly taught, and had among Ms pupils 
Euripides, Socrates, Theramenes, and Isocrates. 
He travelled from town to town in Greece, to 
procure admirers and get money. He made his 
auditors pay to hear him harangue, wMch has 
given occasion to some of the ancients to speak 
of the orations of Prodicus for 50 drachmas. In 
one of Ms writings, the Horae, he composed a 
beautiful episode, in which virtue and pleasure 
were introduced, as attempting to make Her- 
cules one of their votaries. The hero at last 
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to me cbdXMis oi virtm and rejected 
pleasure. TMs lias been isiitated by L’ucian. 
Another of Ms discourses, On Propriety of Lan- 
guage, is often aHaded to by Plato. Xem>ph, 

Mentor. 

Proerna, a town of PbtMotls. Liv. 63, c. 14. 
Procrt^ia, a sumame of Ceres. Her festivals, 
celebrated at Athens and Eleasis before the 
sowing of com, bore the same name. Meurs. 
de My St. EL 

Proetides, the daughters cf Proetas king of 
Argolis, were three in number, Lysippe, Ipbinoe, 
and IpManassa. They became insane for neglect- 
ing the worship of Bacchiis, or, according to 
others, for preferring themselves to Jnno, and 
they ran about the fields, believing themselves 
to be cows, and fleeing away not to be harnessed 
to the plough or to the chariot- Proetns applied 
to Melampus to cure his daughters of their 
insanity, but he refused to employ him when he 
demanded the third part of his kingdom as a 
reward. This neglect of Proetus was punished, 
the insanity became contagious, and the monarch 
at last promised Meiampus two parts of his 
kingdom and one of his daughters, if he would 
restore them and the Argive women to their 
sens^. Meiampus consented, and after he had 
wrought the cure, he married the most beautiful 
of the Proetides. Some have called them Lysippe, t 
Ipponoe, and Cyrianassa. .dpoUod. 2, c. 2. — i 
Virg. Eel. 6, V. 48. — Ovid. Met. 15. — LactarU. ad I 
Slot. Theb. i & 3. 

Proetus, a king of Argos, son of Abas and } 
Ocalea. He was twin brother to Acrisius, with l 
whom he quarrelled even before their birth. This | 
dissension between the two brothers increased 
with their years. After their father’s death, they 1 
both tried to obtain the kingdom of Argos ; but 
the claims of Acrisius prevailed, and Proetus left 
Peloponnesus and retired to the court of lobates 
king of Lycia, where he married Sthenoboea, 
called by some Antea or Antiope. He afterwards 
returned to Argolis, and by means of his father- 
in-law he made himself master of Tirynthus. 
Sthenoboea had accompanied her husband to 
Greece, and she became by him mother of the 
j^oetides, and of a son caDed Megapenthes, who 
after his father’s death succeeded on the throne 
of Tirynthus. Vid. Sthenoboea. Homer. II. 6, 
V. 160. — ApoUod. 2, c. 2. 

Progne, a daughter of Pandion king of Athens 
by Zeuxippe. She married Tereus king of Thrace, 
by whom she had a son called Itylus or Itys. 
Vid. Philomela. 

Prolaus, a native of Elis, father of Philanthus 
and Lampus by Lysipx)e. Paus. 5, c. 2. 
Promachus, one of the Epigoni, son of Par- 

thenopaeus. Pans. 2, c. 20. A son of Psophis 

daughter of Eryx king of Sicily. Id. 8, c. 34. 

An athlete of Pallene. son of Aeson, killed 

by PeUas. Apollod. 

Promathid^, a historian of Heraclea. 
Promathion, a Tnan who wrote a history of 
Italy. Pint, in Rom. 

PromSdon, a native of the island of Naxos. 
Promenaea, one of the priestesses of the temple 
of Dodona. It was from her that Herodotus 
received the tradition that two doves had flown 
from Thebes in Egypt, one to Dodona, and the 
other to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, where 
they gave oracles. Herodoi. 2, c, 55- 
Promethei jugum, or antrum, a place 
on the top of mount Caucasus* in Albania. 

R* 


Prmn^hiemB, a sob. of lafwtas by dymmt, 
one of the Oceanides. He was hmiha 01 Atlas, 
Menoctius, and Epimetheus, and saipsssrf all 
mankind in canning and fraud. He rimcalsd the 
gods, and dTOeived Jupiter Mmsdf. He sacai- 
ficad two balls, and filled their sMi», one with 
the flesh and the other with the boass, and asked 
the father of the gods which of the two he pre- 
ferred as an ofiering. Jupiter b^ame the crape 
of his artifice, and chose the hones, and frcia that 
time the priests cf the temples were ever after 
ordered to bum the whole victims oa the altars, 
the flesh and the bones altogether. To punaia 
Prometheus and the rest cf mankind, Jupiter 
took fire away from the earth, bat the son of 
, lapetus outwitted the father cf the gods. He 
^ climbed the heavens by the assistance of Minerva, 

! and stole fire from the chariot of the sun, -which 
i he brought down upon the earth at the end of a 
^ fennel stalk. This provoked Jupiter the more ; 

’ he ordered Vulcan to make a weman of clay, aod 
! after he had given her life, he seat her to Pro- 
I metheus, with a box of the richest and most 
1 valuable presents which she had received from 
I the gods. Vid. Pandora. Prometheus, who sus- 
pected Jupiter, took no notice of Pandora or her 
1 box, but he made his brother Epimetheus marry 
j her, and the god, now more irritated, ordered 
Mercury, or Vulcan, according to Aeschylus, to 
carry this artful mortal to mount Caucasus, and 
there to tie him to a rock, where for 30,000 years 
a vulture was to feed upon his liver, which was 
never diminished, though continually devoured. 
He was delivered from this painful confinement 
about 30 Y®3rs afterwards by Hercules, who 
killed the bird of prey. The vulture, or, accord- 
ing to others, the eagle which devoured the liver 
; of Prometheus, was bom from Typhon and 
Echidna. According to Apollodorus, Prometheus 
made the first man and woman that ever were 
upon the earth with clay, which he animated by 
means of the fire which he had stolen from 
heaven. On this account, therefore, the Athe- 
nians raised him an altar in the groves of Aca- 
demus, where they yearly celebrated games to 
his honour. During these games there was a 
race, and he who carried a burning torch in his 
hand without extingjuishing it obtained the prize, 
Prometheus, as it is universally believed, had 
received the gift of prophecy ; and all the gods, 
and even Jupiter himself, consulted him as a 
most infallible oracle. To b™ mankind are in- 
debted for the mvention of many of the useful 
arts ; he taught them the use of plants, with 
their medicinal power, and from him they received 
the knowledge of taming horses and different 
animals, either to cultivate the ground, or for 
the purposes of luxury. Hesiod. Theog. 510 & 
550. — Apollod. 1 & 2. — Paus. I, c. 30. 1. 5, c. ir. 
— Hy gin. fab. 144. — Aeschyl. in Prom . — Virg. Ed. 
6. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 82. — Horat. i, od. 3. — Senec. 
in Met. 823. 

Promethis, or Promethides, a patronjnmic 
applied to the children of Prometheus, as to 
Deucalion, &c. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 390. 

Promethus and Damasichthon, two sons of 
Codrus, who conducted colonies into Asia Minor. 
Paus. I, c. 3. 

PromQlus, a Trojan killed by Turaus. Virg. 
Aen. 9 , V. 574- 

Pronapides, an ancient Greek poet of Athens, 
who was, according to some, preceptor to Homer. 
It is said that he first taught the Greeks how to 
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write frstp. the kit to the tlzhU fontrary to the 
t,-stO'= cl ' 4 Titing from the right to the Jeft, 
which 15 stall chsen-'id by some of the eastern 
HJitxns. Djod. 3. 

Pronax, a hrothfr cf Adrastus king of Argos, 
aoa o! Talaus and Lysiinarhe. Pazis. 5, c. 18. 
Fronoe, a daughter rj Phorbas, mother of 
Plearon zrA Caiydcn by Aeolus. 

Proofimas, a 'Thrbin who played so sMlitilly ' 
ca the lute thot :hf* :a\ention of that musical ' 
lastrament is attributed to him. Paus. 9, c. 12. j 
— Aihm. 14. c. 7. ; 

Fronoos, a soa of Phlegeas, killed by the sons j 
cf Alrmaeoa. ^ 

Froniilm, a surname of Juno, because she pre- j 
sided over marriages. Virg. Am. 4, v. 166. ; 

Fro^rtius, Seitnffi Aurelius, a Latin poet 1 
bom la Umbria, near the modem Assisi, His 
father was a Roman knight, whom Augustus 
proscribed, because he had followed the interest 
of Antony. He came to Rome a young man | 
with very little money, and formed a connection f 
with Hc^tia, a courtesan of the better class, i 
whom he calls Cynthia in his poems. In 25 B.C. | 
he published his hrst book, the Cyntkia mono- 
hiblos, its %st line ; I 

Cyntkm pntna suis mismum me cepit oulUs. 

Me misemm are the operative words, for Cynthia 
was both expensive and fickle ; but Maecenas 
reco^ized that here was a great poet, and Pro- 
^rtius Joined the circle of VirgO, Callus, and 
Ovid. Three other books of poems followed, but 
now the C^thia poems became less frequent 
and Propertius turned to the Alexandrian school, 
invoking 

Cailimacki manes et Cot sacra PkUetae, 
and writing on historical and antiquarian sub- 
jects. But his power of imagination, freshness 
of conception, and verbal music remain un- 
changed in such pieces as TJ^ lost Hylas, and 
although there is something morbid in them, his 
two most striking poems belong to this period, 
one where the ghost of Cynthia appears to him 
in a dream, the other where the spirit of the 
noble matron Cornelia addresses her children 
from the grave. Propertius died, a compara- 
tively young man, about 15 B.C. Ovid, Trist. 

2, v. 465. 1. 4, el. 10, V. 55. De Art. Am. 3, 
V. 333. — Martial. 8, ep. 73. 1. 14, ep. 189. — 
Quintil. 10, c. i. — PUn. 6 ep. 1. 9, ep. 22. 

Fropoetides, some women of C5^rus, severely 
punished by Venus, whose divinity they had 
despised. They sent their daughters to the sea- 
shore, where they prostituted themselves to 
strangers. The poets have feigned that they 
were changed into stones, on account of their 
insensibility to every virtuous sentiment. Justin. 
18, c. 5. — Ovid. Med. 10, v. 238. 

Propontis, a sea which has a communication 
with the Euxine, by the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
with the Aegean by the Hellespont, now called 
the sea of Marmora. It is about 175 miles long 
and 62 broad and it received its name from its 
vidnity to Pontus. Mela^ i, c. 19- — Strab. 2. — 
Otrid. I Trist. 9, v. 29. — Prcrpert. 3, el, 22. 

Fropylea, a surname of Diana. She had a 
temple at Eleusis in .Attica. 

Prosdlystius, a surname of Neptune among 
the Gr^ks. Pans. 2. 

Prcmerpina, a daughter of Ceres by Jupiter, 
called by the Greeks Persephone. She was so 
l>eautiful that the father of the gods himself 


became enamoured of her, and deceived her bv 
changing himself into a serpent, and folding her 
in fais coils. Proserpine made Sicily the place 
1 of her residence, and delighted herself with the 
! beautiful views, the flowery meadows, and limpid 
streams, which surrounded the plains of Enaa. 
In this solitary retreat, as she amused herself 
with her female attendants in gathering flow’ers, 
Pluto carried her away into the infem^ regions, 
of which she became the queen. Vid. Pluto. 
Ceres was so disconsolate at the loss of her 
daughter, that she travelled ail over the world, 
but her inquiries were in vain, and she ne^^er 
could have discovered whither she had been 
carried had she not found the girdle of Proser- 
pine on the surface of the waters of the fountain 
Cyane, near which the ravisher had opened him- 
self a passage to his kingdom by striking the 
earth with his trident. Ceres soon learned from 
the n3rmph Arethusa that her daughter had been 
carried away by Pluto, and immediately she re- 
paired to Jupiter, and demanded of him to 
punish the ravisher- Jupiter in vain attempted 
to persuade the mother that Pluto was not un- 
worthy of her daughter, and when, he saw that 
she was inflexible for the restitution of Fhoser- 
pine, he said that she might return on earth, if 
she had not taken any food in the infernal 
regions. Her return, however, was impossible. 
Proserpine, as she walked in the Elysian fields, 
had gathered a pomegranate from a tree and 
eaten it, and Ascalaphus was the only one who 
saw it, and for his discovery the goddess instantly 
turned him into an owl. Jupiter, to appease the 
resentment of Ceres, and soothe her i^ef, per- 
mitted that Proserpine should remain six montim 
with Pluto in the infernal regions and that she 
should spend the rest of the year with her mother 
on earth. As queen of hell, and wife of Pluto, 
Proserpine presided over the death of mankin/1^ 
and, according to the opinion of the ancients, 
no one could die, if the goddess herself, or Atropos 
her minister, did not cut off one of the hairs 
from the head. From this superstitious belief, it 
was usual to cut off some of the hair of the de- 
ceased, and to strew it at the door of the house 
as an offering for Proserpine. The Sicilians were 
very particiilar in their worship of Proserpine, 
and as they believed that the fonntain Cyane 
had risen from the earth at the very place where 
Pluto had opened himself a passage, they annu- 
ally sacrificed there a bull, of which they suffered 
the blood to run into the water. Proseipine was 
universally worshipped by the ancients, and she 
w^ known hy the different names of Core^ 
Theogamia, Libttina, Hecate, Juno inferna, Anthes- 
phoria, Cotyto, Deois, Libera, &c. Plut. in Luc . — 
Paus, 8, c. 37. 1. 9, c. z’^.—Ovid. Met, 5, fab. 6. 
Fast. 4, V. 417.-— FtVg. Aen. 4, v. 698. L 6, v. 138. 
— Strab. 7. — Diod. 5. — Cic. in Verr. 4. — Hygin. 
fab. 146. — Hesiod. Theog. — Apollod. i, a 3. 
Orpheus, Hymn. 28. — Claudian. de Rapt. Pros. 
Prosopitls, an island in one of the mouths of 
the Nile. Herodoi. 2, c. 4. 

Prosper, of Aquitaine, A.D. 390-465, a disciple 
of Augustine, whom he defends in some of Ms 
writings. He became secretary to Pope I-eo I. 
and wrote a Chronicle, based on Jerome, esjie- 
cially valuable for the years A.D. 425-455. 
Frosynona, a part of A^olis, where Juno was 
worsMpped. It received ite name from a nymph 
of the same name, daughter of Asterion, who 
nursed Juno. Paus. 2. 
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ProtagSras, a Greek philosopiier of Abdera In Ovid.. Md. Sj /«&. 10. Am, el. 12, v. 36. — Hesiod. 
Tiirace, who was Gn\in.iliy a porter. He became Tkeog. v. 243. — Virg, G. 4, v. 357. — Eygm. fah. 
one of the disciples of Democritus, when that iiS. — Heroioi. 2, c. 112. — Biod. 1, 
pHiosopfaer bad seen him carrying faggots on ProtliSnor, a Boeotian who went to the Trojan 
Ms bead, poised in a proper equilibrium. ~ He was war. Homer. IL 2. 

the first of the Sophists, that is, the first man to Protheiis, a Grwk at the Trojaa war, A 


take payment for teaching, and also the first to 
establish a system of grammar, with moods, 
tenses, etc. He was an elder contemporary of 
Socrates, and was commissioned by Pericles to 
draw up a ccxie of laais for the colony of Tfaurii. 
At the age of 70 he was accused of impiety, and 
leaving Athens for Sicily, "was drowned at sea. 

Diog. 9. — Pin/, in Protag. A king of Cyprus, 

tributary to the court of Persia. 

Protagorides, a historian of Cyzicus, who 
wrote a treatise on the games of Daphne, cele- 
brated at Antioch. 

Protei columnae, a place in the remotest parts 
of Egypt. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 262. 

Protesilai turris, the monument of Protesi- 
laus, on the Hellespont. PUn. 4, c. ii, — Mela^ 
2, c. 2. 

ProtJsilaus, a king of part of Thessaly, son 
of IpMclus, originally call^ lolaus, grandma of 
Phylacus, and brother of Alcimede the mother 
of Jason. He married Laodamia the daughter 
of Acastus, and some time after he departed with 
the rest of the Greeks for the Trojan war with 
40 sail. He was the first of the Qreeks who set 
foot on the Trojan shore, and as such he was 
doomed by the oracle to perish, therefore he was 
killed as soon as he had leapt from his ship, by 
Aeneas or Hector. Homer has not mentioned 
the person who killed him. His wife Laodamia 
destroyed herself when she heard of his death. 
Vid. Laodamia. Protesilaus has received the 
patronymic of Phylacides, either because he was 
descended from Phylace, or because he was a 
native of Phylace. He was buried on the Trojan 
shore, and, according to Pliny, there were near 
Ms tomb certain trees wMch grew to an extra- 
ordinary height, which, as soon as they could be 
discovered and seen from Troy, immediately 
withered and decayed, and afterwards grew up 
again to their former height, and suffered the 
same vicissitude. Homer. II. 2, v. 205. — Ovid. 
Met. 12, fab. i. Heroid. 13, v, ly.—Propert. i, 
el. 19. — Hygin. fob. 103, &c. 

Proteus, a sea deity, son of Oceanus and 
Tethj^s, or, according to some, of Neptune and 
Phoenice. He had received the gift of prophecy 
from Neptune because he had tended the mon- 
sters of the sea, and from Ms knowledge of 
futurity mankind received the greatest services. 
He usually resided in the Carpathian sea, and, 
like the rest of the gods, he reposed himself on 
the sea-shore, where such as wished to consult 
him generally resorted. He was difficult of 
access, and when consulted he refused to give 
answers, by immediately assuming different 
shapes, and if not properly secured in fetters, 
eluding the grasp in the form of a tiger, or a 
lion, or disappearing in a flame of fire, a whirl- 
wind, or a rusMng stream. Aristaeus and Mene- 
laus were in the number of those who consulted 
him, as also Hercules. Some suppose that he 
was originallv king of Egypt, known among Ms 
subjects by the name of Cetes, and they assert 
that he had two sons, Telegonus and Polygonus, 
who were both killed by Hercules. He had also 
some daughters, among whom were Cabira, 
Eidothea, and Rhetia. Homer. Od. 4, v. 360. — 


Spartan who endeavoured to prevent a war with 
th'^ Thebans. 

Frothous, a son of Lycaoa of Arcadia. ApoJ' 

iod. A son of -\grius. 

Proto, one of the Nereides. A poUod. 
Protogenea, a daughter of Calydon, by Aeolla 
the daugnter of Amythaon. She had by Mars a 
son called Oxylus. ApoUod. i. 

Protogfenes, a painter of Rhodes, who flour- 
ished about 32S years before Christ. He was 
originally so poor that Le painted ships to main- 
tain himself. His countrymen were ignorant of 
his ingenuity until Apelles came to Rhodes and 
offered to buy all his pieces. This opened the 
eyes of the Rhodians ; they became sensible of 
the merit of their countryman, and Hbearaiiy 
rewarded Mm. Protogenes was employed for 
seven years in finishing a picture of lalysus, a 
celebrated huntsman, supposed to have been the 
son of Apollo, and the founder of Rhodes. 
During all this time the painter lived upon 
lupins and water, thinking that such aliments 
would leave Mm greater flights of fancy ; but 
all this did not seem to make Mm more suc- 
cessful in the i>erfection of Ms picture. He was 
to represent in the piece a dog panting, and with 
froth at his mouth, but this be could never do 
with satisfaction to Mmself ; and when all his 
labouis seemed to be without success, he threw 
his sponge upon the piece in a fit of anger. 
Chance Mone brought to perfection what the 
utmost labours of art could not do; the fall of 
the sponge upon the picture represented the 
froth at the mouth of the dog in the most perfect- 
and natural manner, and the piece was uni- 
versally admired. Protogenes was very exact in 
hfe representations, and copied nature with the 
greatest nicety. In Ms picture of the satyr he 
painted a partridge so realistically that people 
looked rather at the partridge than the satyr, 
and Protogenes painted the partridge out. When 
Demetrius besieged Rhodes he refused to set fire 
to a part of the city which might have made him 
master of the whole, because he knew that 
Protogenes was then working in that quart®:. 
When the town was taken, the painter was found 
closely employed in a garden in finishing a lec- 
ture ; and when the conqueror asked Mm why 
he did not show more concern at the general 
calamity, he replied that Demetrius made war 
against the Rhodians, and not against the fine 
arts. Pans, i, c. 3,— Pii«. 35. c. 10.— -Aelittn. 

V. H. 12. — Juv. 3, v. 120. — PliU. in Bern. One 

of Caligula’s favourites, famous for Ms cruelty 
and extravagance. 

Protogenia, a daughter of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. She was beloved by Jupiter, by whom 
she had AetMius the father of Endjunion. Apdl- 

lod. I, c. 7. — P&us. 5, c. 1 . — Hygin. fab. 155. 

Another. Vid. Protogenea. 

Protomedusa, one of the Nereides, called 
Protomelia by Hesiod, Theog. 245. 

Proxfenus, a Boeotian of great authority at 

Thebes, in the age of Xenophon. Polyaen. ^A 

writer who published historical accounts of 
Sparta. Aiken. 

Prudentius, Aurelius Clemens (A.D. 348- 
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410), a Latin poet 'who w’ns successively a sol- ; 
d:er, an advocate, and a Jud^e, until at the age ! 
of 67 he retired to a monastery and shortly 
afterwards died. His poems axe mimerous, and ; 
all theological, devoid cf the elegance and purity , 
of the Aiig'jstan age, and yet greatly valued. 
The h^t known are the Cathsinerinon liber, * 
twelve hymns f':'r daily use. and the Peri- 
dephAnmi] fourteen hymns on the martyrs. ; 

Prumnides, a king of Corinth. ^ J 

Prtssa, a town ci Bithymia, built by king ■ 
Prusias, from whom it received its name. Sirab. ' 
12, — Piin. 10, fi>. 16. ^ 

Fmsaens, Dion, fiourisbed A-D. 105. j 

Fmsias, a king of Bithynia, who flourished ; 

zzx B.C. Another, sumamed Venator, who ; 

made an alliance with the Romans when they ; 
waged war with Antiochus king of Syria. He 
gave a kind reception to Hannibal, and by his 
advice he made war against Eumenes king of 
Pergamus, and defeated Mm. Eumenes, who 
as well as Prasias w^as an ally of Rome, com- 
plained before the Romans of the hostilities of 
the king of Bithynia. Q. Flaminius was sent 
from Rome to settle the disputes of the two 
monarchs, and he was no sooner arrived in 
Bithynia than Prusias, to gain Ms favour, pre- 
pared to deliver to Mm, at Ms request, the cele- 
brated Carthaginian, to whom he was indebted 
for all the advantages wMch he had obtained 
over Eumenes; but Hannibal prevented it by 
a voluntary death. Prasias was obliged by the 
Roman ambassador to make a restitution of the 
provinces he had conquered, and by Ms mean- 
ness he continued to enjoy the favours of the 
Romans. When some time after he \'isited the 
capital of Italy, he appeared in the habit of a 
manumitted si We, calling himself the freedman 
of the Romans ; and when he was introduced 
into the senate-house, he saluted the senators by 
the name of visible deities, of saviours and 
deliverers. Such abject behaviour rendered Mm 
contemptible not only in the eyes of the Romans, 
but of his subjects, and when he returned home 
the Bithynoians revolted, and placed Ms son 
Nicomede's on the throne. The banished monarch 
fled to Nicomedia, w'here he was assassinated 
near the altar of Jupiter, about 149 years before 
Christ. Some say that his son became his 
murderer. Prasias, according to Polybius, was 
the meanest of monarchs, without honesty, with- 
out morals, virtue, or principle ; he was cruel 
and cowardly, intemperate and voluptuous, and 
an enemy to all learning. He was naturally 
deformed, and he often appeared in public in 
the habit of a woman, to render Ms deformities 
more visible. Polyb. — Liv. — Justin. 31, &c. — 
C. Nep. in Hannib. — Plut. in Flam., &c. 

Prymno, one of the Oceanides. 

Pr^anes, certain magistrates at Athens who 
presided over the council, and had the privilege 
of assembling it when they pleased, festivals 
excepted. They generally met in a large hall, 
called pryianeum, where they gave audiences, 
offered sacrifices, and feasted together with all 
those who had rendered signal service to their 
<X)untry. The Prytancs were elected from the 
.Senators who were in number 500, fifty chosen 
Aom each tribe. When they were elected, the 
names of the ten tribes of Athens were thrown 
into one vessel, and in another were placed nine 
black beans and a white one. The tribe whose 
name was drawm with the white bean, presided 


the first, and the rest in the order in which tliP'y 
were drawn. They presided each for 35 da3rs, as 
the year was divided into ten parts ; but it u, 
unknown what tribe presided the rest of those 
days wMch were supemumerary. WTien the 
number of tribes was increased to twelve, each of 

the Prytanes presided one full month. Some 

of the principM magistrates of Corinth were also 
cilled Prytanes. 

Pryt 5 .nis, a king of Sparta, of the family of 

the Proclidae. Pans. 2, c. 36. One of the 

friends of Aeneas killed by Tumus. Virg. Aen. 
9, v 767- 

PsamStlie, one of the Nereides, mother of 
Phocus by Aeacus king of Aegina. Apollod. 3, 

c. 12. — Ovid. Met. ii, v. 398. — Place, v. 364. 

A daughter of Crotopus king of Argos. She 
became mother of Linus by Apollo, and to con- 
ceal her shame from her father, she exposed 
her child, which w'as found by dogs and tom to 

pieces. Paus. i, c. 43. A fountain and town 

of Thebes. Place, i, v. 364. 

Psamathos, a town and port of Lacoaia. 
Paus. 5, c. 25. 

Psarnmenitus, succeeded Ms father Amasis 
on the throne of Egypt. Cambyses made war 
against him, and as he knew that the Egyptians 
paid the greatest veneration to cats, the Persian 
monarch placed some of these animals at the 
head of Ms army, and the enemy, unable to 
defend themselves, and unwilling to kill those 
objects of adoration, were easily conquered. 
Psarnmenitus was twice beaten at Pelusium and 
at Memphis, and became one of the prisoners of 
Cambyses, who treated Mm with great humanity. 
Psarnmenitus, however, raised seditions against 
the Persian monarch ; and attempted to make 
the Egyptians rebel, for wMch he was put to 
death by drinking bull’s blood. He had reined 
about six months. He flourished about 525 
years before the Christian era. Herodot. 3, c. 10, 

&C- 

Psammetlchus, a king of Egypt. He wa.« 
one of the twelve princes who shared the king- 
dom among themselves ; but as he was morr 
popular than the rest, he was banished from hia 
dominions, and retired into the marshes near the 
sea-shore. A descent of some of the Greeks upon 
Egypt proved favourable to his cause ; he joined 
the enemy, and defeated the eleven princes who 
had expelled him from the country. He re- 
warded the Greeks, by whose valour he had 
recovered Egypt ; he allotted them some territory 
on the sea-coast, patronized the liberal arts, and 
encouraged commerce among Ms subjects. He 
made useless inquiries to find the sources of the 
Nile, and he stopped, by bribes and money, a 
large army of Scythians that were marching 
against Mm. He died 617 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and was buried in Minerva’s temple at 
Sais. During his reign there was a contention 
among some of the neighbouring nations about 
the antiquity of their language. Psammetichus 
took a part in the contest. He confined two 
young children and fed them with milk ; the 
shepherd to whose care they were entrusted was 
ordered never to speak to them, but to watch 
diligently their articulations. After some time 
the shepherd observed, that whenever he entered 
the place of their confinement they repeatedly 
exclaimed Beccos, and he gave information of 
this to the monarch. Psammetlchus made in- 
auiries. and found that the word Beccos signified 
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bread in the PiioeiiicLfiiii iang-nage, ciiid from that 
circunistaEce, tberafore, it was universaDy ccn- 
clnded tbat the langiiage of Phoenicia was cf 
the greatest antiqiiity, Befoict. o, c. o5, kc , — 

Polyaen. S. — SirPs. 16. A son of Gordius. 

brother to Peiiauderj who held the tyranny at 
Corinth for three years, 5S4 B.C, Arisioi. Fohi. 
5, c. 12. 

Fsammis, or PsammutMs, a king of Egypt, 

376 B.C. 

PsapMs, a town on the ccnfines of Attica and. 
Eoeotia. There was there an oracle of Am- 
phiaraus. 

Psapho, a Libyan who taught a number cf 
birds which he kept to say, “ Psapho is a god,” 
and afterwards gave them their liberty-. The : 
birds did not forget the words which they had 
been taught, and the Africans paid divine honours 
to Psapho. Aelian. 


his prudence and courage that Alexander wa~ 
indebted for the reduction cf the rock .-lomiis- 
After the conqueror’s death, in the genera! divi- 
sion of the Macedonian empire, PtoJemy ob- 
tained as his share the government of Egypt, 
with Libya, and part of the neighbouring terri- 
tories of Arabia. In this appointment the' gover- 
nor soon gained the esteem of the people by acts 
of kindness, by benevolence, and clemency ; and 
though he did not assume the title of independent 
monarch till nineteen years after, yet he was so 
hnaiy established, that the attempts of Perdiccas 
to dr.ve him away from his pos-essions proved 
abortive ; and Ptolemy, after the murder of his 
rival by Grecian soldiers, niirht have added the 
kingdom of Macedonia to his Eg375tian terri- 
tories. He made himself master of” Coelesyria, 
Phoenicia, and the neighbouring coast of Syna, 

I and when he had reduced Jerusalem, he carried 


Fsecas, one of Diana’s attendant nymphs. ' about ico,ooo prisoners to Egypt, to people the 
Olid. JfeL 3. ; extensive city of .Alexandria, which became the 

PsopMs, a town of Arcadia near the riv’er capital of his dominions. After he had rendered 
Erymanthus, w’hose name it originailv bore, and j these prisoners the most attached and faithful of 
afterwards that of Phegia. Siat. Th. 4, v. 296. — his subjects by his liberality and the grant of 

Pans. 8, c. 24. — Ovid. Met. 5, v. 607. A river privileges, Ptolemy assumed the title of king of 

and town of Elis. A daughter of Eryx. j Egypt, and soon after reduced Cyprus under his 

lown of Acamania. Another of Libya. power. He made war with success against Deme- 

Psyche. The story of Cupid and Psyche, as trius and Antigonus,^ who disputed his right to 
told by Apuieius in "the Golden Ass, and trans- the provinces of S3nria, and from the ^sistance 
lated by Pater in Marius ike Epicurean^ is as he gave to the people of Rhodes against their 
follows. Psyche incurred the anger of Venus, common enemies, he received the name of Soter, 
but Cupid renioved her to his secret palace where Wliile be extended his dominions, Ptolemy was 
he visited her constantly, but alw’ays unseen in not negligent of the advantages of his people, 
the darkness. Psvche’s sisters were 'jealous, and The bay of Alexandria being dangerous of access, 
persuaded her to 'light a lamp and look at her he built a to'wer to conduct the sailors' in the 
lover. A drop of oil fell on the sleeping god, obscurity of the night [Vid. Pharos], and that his 
and he awoke and disappeared. Psyche then subjects' might be acquainted with literature, he 
again fell into the hands of Venus, 'and after laid the foundation of a library, w’hich, under 
performing many -tasks fell dead. Cupid then the succeeding reigns, became the _ rnost^ cele- 
prevailed on Jupiter and she was made immortaL brated in the -world. He also established in the 
Psycfarus, a river of Thrace. When sheep capital of his dominions a society called museum, 
drank of its -waters thev were said always to of which the members, maintained at the public 
bring forth black lambs. ' Arisioi. expense, were employed in philosophical re- 

PsylU, a people of Libya near the Syrtes, very searches, and in the advancement of science and 
expert in curing the venomous bite of serpents, the liberal arts. Ptolemy died in the 84th year 
which had no fatal effect upon them. Sirad. 17. of his age, after a reign of 39 years, about 2S4 

£>io. 51, c. 14. — Lucan. 9, v. 894, 937. — Hero- years before Christ. He was succeeded by his 

dot. 4, c. 173. — Paus. g, c. 28. son Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had been his 

Ftelemn, a town of Thessalv on the borders of partner on the throne the last ten years of his 
Boeotia. Lucan. 6, v. 852. — Liv. 35, c. 43. reign. Ptolemy Lagus has been commended for 

Pterelaus, a son of Taphius, presented -with his abilities, not only as a sovereign, but as a 
immortality by Neptune, provided he kept on writer, and among the many valuable composi- 
his head a yellow lock. His daughter cut it off tions which have been lost, we are to lament a 
and he died. He reigned at Tapbos in Argos, history of Alexander the Great, by the king of 
&c. Apollod. 2, c. 4. Eg-ypt, greatly admired and valued for elegance 

Pteria, a well-forti&ed town of Cappadocia. It and authenticity. AH his successors were called 
was in the neighbourhood, according to some, Ptolemies from him. Paus. 10, c. 7. — Justin. 13, 
that Croesus was defeated by C-vnis. Eerodot. i, &c.—Polyb. 2.— Arrian.— Curt.— Flui. in Alex. 

Q " I^tolemaeus n., son of Ptolemy I., succeeded 

Ptoiedexma, a town of Arcadia. Paus. 8 , c. 27* bis father on the Egyptian -throne, and was c^ed 
Ptolemaeum, a certain place at Athens dedi- Philadelphus by antiphrasis, because he killed 
cated to exercise and study. Cic. 5 de fin. two of his brothers. He shoyp-ed himself worthy 

Ptolemaeus I-, sumamed Lagus, a king of in every respect to succeed his ^eat father, and, 
Egypt, son of Aisinoe, who, when pregnant by conscious of the advantages which arise from an 
Philip of Macedonia, married Lagus, a man of alliance with powerful nations, he sent ambas- 
mean extraction. Vid. Lagus. Ptolemy was sadors to Italy to soHcit the friendship of the 
educated in the court of the king of Macedonia ; Romans, whose name and military reputation 
he became one of the friends and associates of had become universally kno-wn for the victories 
Alexander, and when that monarch invaded Asia, which they^ had just obtained over Pyrrhus and 
the son of Arsinoe attended him as one of his the Tarentines. His ambassadors were received 
generals. During the expedition, he behaved -with marks of the greatest attention, and imme- 
with uncommon valour ; he killed one of the diately after four Ro man senators came to .Alex- 
Indian monarchs in single combat, and it was to andria, where they gained the admiration of the 
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niOEsrch and of bis subjects, and, by refusing 
the crowns of gold and tse rich pre^'^nls which 
were oSered to theni, convin^'ed the world of the 
«rtiie and cf the disinterestedness of their nation. 
Bat while Ptolemy strengthened himself by 
alliarice w:tli foreign powers, the internal peace 
of Ms kingdom was disturbed by the revolt of 
Magas bis brother, king of Cyrene. The sedition, 
however, was stopped, though kindled by Antio* i 


above 2500 statues of the Egyptian gods, which 
Cambyses had carried away liito Persia when he 
conquered Egypt. These were restored to the 
temples, and the Egyptians called their sovereign 
Euergeies, in acknowledgment of his attention, 
benehcence, and religious zeal for the gods of 
his country. The last years of Ptolemy’s reign 
were passed in peace, if we except the refusal 
of the Jew'S to pay the tribute of 20 silver 


ches king of Syria, and the death of the rebellious ^ 
prince rr-e?taiiljshed peace for some time in the : 
family of Philadelphus. Antiochus the Syrian j 
king married Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, I 
and the father, though old and infirm, conducted i 
his daughter to her hmband’s kingdom, and I 
assisted at the nuj>tials, Philadelphus died in { 
the 64th year of his age, 246 years before the j 
Christian era. He left two sons and a daughter ( 
by Arsinoe the daughter of L3rsimachiis. He had j 
afterwards married his sister Arsinoe, whom he { 
loved with uncommon tenderness, and to whose ' 
memory be began to erect a celebrated menu- 1 
ment. Fid. Dinocrates. During the whole of j 
his reign, Philadelphus was employed in exciting 
industry, and in encouraging: the liberal arts and 
useful knowledge among his subjects. The in- 
habitants of the adjacent countries were allured 
by promises and presents to increase the number 
of the Egyptian subjects. He gave every possible 
encouragement to commerce, and by keeping two 
powerful fleets, one in the Mediterranean and 
the other in the Red sea, he made Egypt the 
mart of the world. His army consisted of 200,000 
foot, 40,000 horse, besides 300 elephants and 
2000 armed chariots. With justice, therefore, 
he has been called the richest of all the princes 
and monarchs of his age, and, indeed, the remark 
is not false when it is observed that at his death 
he left in his treasury 750,000 Egyptian talents, 
a sum equivalent to two hundred millions sterling. 
His palace was the asylum of learned men, whom 
he admired and patronized. He paid particular 
attention, to Euclid, Theocritus, Callimachus, and 
Lycophron, and by increasing the library w'Mch 
his father had founded, he showed his taste for 
learning, and his wish to encourage genius. This 
celebrated library at his death contained 200,000 
volumes of the best and choicest books, and it 
was afterwards increased to 700,000 volumes. 
Part of it yi-as burnt by the flames of Caesaris 
fl.eet when he set it on fire to save himself, a 
circumstance, however, not mentioned by the 
general, and the whole was again magnificently 
repaired by Cleopatra, who added to the Egyptian 
library that of the kings of Pergamus. It is said 
that the Old Testament was translated into Greek 
during his reign, a translation which has been 
called Septuagint, because translated by the 
labours of seventy different persons. Eutrop. — 
Justin. 17, c. 2, &c- — Liv.—Plut. — Theocrit. — 
Atken. 12.— PUn. 13, c. 12.— Dio. 42. — Gellius, 

6, c. 17. 

Ptolemaeus III., succeeded his father Phila- 
delphus on the Eg3i'ptian throne. He early 
engaged in a war against Antiochus Theos, for 
his unkindness to Berenice, the Egyptian king’s 
sister, whom he had married with the consent 
of Philadelphus. With the most rapid success 
he conquered S3nia and Cilicia, and advanced as 
to as the Tigris, but a sedition at home stopped 
Ms progress, and he returned to Egypt laden 
with the spoils of conquered nations. Among 
the immense riches which he brought, he had 


talents which their ancestors had always paid to 
the Egyptian monarchs. He also interested hka- 
self in the affairs of Greece, and assisted Cleo- 
menes the Spartan king against the leaders of 
the Achaean league ; but he had the mortifica- 
tion to see his ally defeated, and even a fugitive 
in Egypt. Euergetes died 221 years l^fore 
Christ, after a reign of 25 years, and* like his two 
illustrious predecessors, he was the patron of 
learning, and, indeed, he is the last of the Lagides 
who gained popularity among his subjects by 
clemency, moderation and humanity, and who 
commanded respect even from his enemies, by 
valour, prudence, and reputation. It is said 
that he deposited 15 talents in the hands of the 
Athenians to be permitted to translate the ori- 
ginal manuscripts of Aeschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles. Plut. in CUom., &c. — Polyb. 2. — 
Justin. 29, &c. 

Ptolemaeus IV., succeeded his father Euer- 
getes on the throne of Egypt, and received the 
surname of Philopaior by antiphrasis, because, 
according to some historians, he destroyed his 
father by poison. He began his reign with acts 
of the greatest cruelty, and he successively sacri- 
ficed to Ms avarice his own mother, his wife, his 
sister, and Ms brother. He received the name of 
Typkon from his extravagance and debauchery, 
and that of Callus, because he appeared in the 
streets of Alexandria like one of the bacchanals, 
and with all the gestures of the priests of Cybele. 
In the midst of Ms pleasures, he was called to 
war against Antiochus king of Syria, and at the 
head" of a powerful army he soon invaded his 
enemies’ territories, and might have added the 
kingdom of Syria to Egypt, if he had made a 
prudent use of the victories which attended Ms 
arms. In his return he visited Jerusalem, but 
the Jews prevented Mm forcibly from entering 
their temple, for wMch insolence to Ms majesty 
the monarch determined to extirpate the whole 
nation. He ordered an immense number of Jews 
to be exposed in a plain, and trodden under the 
feet of elephants, but, by a supernatural instinct, 
the generous animals turned their fury not on 
! those that had been devoted to death, but upon 
the Egyptian spectators. This circumstance 
terrified Philopator, and he behaved with more 
than common kindness to a nation wMch he had 
so lately devoted to destruction. In the latter 
part of his reign, the Romans, whom a dangerous 
war with Carthage had weakened, but at the 
same time roused to superior activity, renewed, 
for political reasons, the treaty of alliance wMch 
had been made with the Egyptian monarchs. 
PMlopator at last, weakened and enervated by 
intemperance and continual debauchery, died in 
the 37th year of his age, after a reign of 17 yearn, 
204 years before the Christian era. His death 
was immediately followed by the murder of the 
companions of his voluptuousness and extrava- 
gance, and their carcases were dragged with the 
greatest ignominy through the streets of Alex- 
andria. Polyb,— Justin. 30, &c.— PZ m^. in CUom. 
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Ptolemaeus V., succeeded Ms father PMlo- 
pator as king of Egj^pt, thougii only in the fourth 
year of hfe age. During the years of his minority 
he was under the protection of Sosibius and- of 
Aristomeiies. by whose prudent admirdstration 
Antiochus was dispossessed of the provinces of 
Coelesyria and Palestine, which he had con- 
quered by war. The Romans also renewed their 
alliance with him after their victories over 
Hannibal, and the conclusion of the second 
Punic war. This flattering embassy induced 
Aristomenes to offer the care of the patronage 
of the young monarch to the Romans, but the 
regent was conj&rmed in his honourable of&ce, 
and by making a treaty of alliance with the 
people of Achaia, he convinced the Eg3nptians 
that he was qualified to wield the sceptre and to 
govern the nation. But now that Ptolemy had 
reached his 14th year, according to the laws and 
customs of Egypt, the years of his minority had 
expired. He received the surname of Epiphanes, 
or Illustrious, and was crowned at Alexandria 
with the greatest solemnity, and the faithful 
Aristomenes resigned into Ms hands an empire 
wMch he had governed with honour to Mmself 
and with credit to Ms sovereign. Yoxmg Ptolemy 
was no sooner delivered from the shackles of a 
superior, than he betrayed the same vices wMch 
had characterized Ms father; the counsels of 
Aristomenes were despised, and the minister 
who for ten years had governed the kingdom 
with equity and moderation, was sacrificed to 
the caprice of the sovereign, who abhorred Mm 
for the salutary advice wMch Ms own vicious 
inclinations did not permit him to follow. His 
cruelties raised seditions among his subjects, but 
these were twice quelled by the prudence and 
the moderation of one Polycrates, the most faith- 
ful of Ms corrupt ministers. In the midst of his 
extravagance, Epiphanes did not forget Ms 
alliance with the Romans ; above all others he 
showed Mmself eager to cultivate friendsMp 
with a nation from whom he could derive so 
many advantages, and during their war against 
Antiochus he offered to assist them with money 
against a monarch whose daughter Cleopatra he 
had married, but whom he hated on account of 
the seditions he raised in the very heart of Egypt. 
After a reign of 24 years, 180 years before Christ, 
Ptolemy was poisoned by his ministers, whom he 
had threatened to rob of their possessions, to 
carry on a war against Seleucus king of Syria. 
Liv. 35, c. 13, &c. — Justin., &c. 

Ptolemaeus VI., succeeded Ms faxher Epi- 
phanes on the Egyptian throne, and received the 
surname of Philometor, on account of his hatred 
against his mother Cleopatra. He was in the 
sixth year of Ms age when he ascended the 
throne, and during Ms minority the kingdom 
was governed by Ms mother, and at her death 
by a eunuch, who was one of Ms favourites. 
He made war against Antiochus Epiphanes king 
of Syria, to recover the provinces of Palestine 
and Coeles3nria, w'Mch were part of the Eg3^tian 
dominions, and after several successes be fell 
into the hands of Ms enemy, who detained Mm 
in confinement. During the captivity of PMlo- 
metor, the Egyptians raised to the throne Ms 
younger brother Ptolemy Physcon, also son of 
Epiphanes, but he was no sooner established in 
Ms power than Antiochus turned his arms agmnst 
Egypt, drove out the usurper, and restored PMlo- 
metor to all his rights and privileges as king of 


I Egypt. This artful behaviour of Antiochus was 
' soon comprehended by Philometor, and when 
he saw that Pelusium, the key of Egypt, had 
' remained in the hands of his Syrian MIy, he 
, recalled his brother Ph>«:oE, and made him 
I partner on the throne, and concerted with him 
! how to repel their common enemy. TMs union 
j of interest in the two royal brothers incensed 
I Antiochus ; he entered Egypt with a large army, 

; but the Romans checked his progress and obliged 
i him to retire. No sooner were they delivered 
i from the impending war than PMlometor and 
{ Physcon, whom the fear of danger had united, 
i began with mutual jealousy to oppose each 
otheris views. Physcon was at last banished by 
the superior power of Ms brother, and as he 
could find no support in Egypt, he immediately 
repaired to Rome. To excite more effectually 
the compassion of the Romans, and to gain their 
assistance, he appeared in the meanest ^ess, and 
took his residence in the most obscure comer of 
the city. He received an audience from the 
senate, and the Romans settled the dispute 
between the two royal brothers by making them 
independent of one another, and giving the 
government of Libya and C5T:ene to Physcon, 
and confirming Philometor in the possession of 
Egjrpt and the island of Cyprus. These terms 
of accommodation were gladl^^ accepted, but 
Ph5rscon soon claimed the dominion of Cyprus, 
and in tMs he was supported by the Romans, 
who wished to aggrandize themselves by the 
diminution of the Egyptian power. Philometor 
refused to deliver up the island of C3rprus, and to 
call away his brother’s attention, he fomented 
the seeds of rebellion in Cyrene. But the death 
of Philometor, 145 years before the Christian 
era, left Physcon master of Egypt and aU the 
dependent provinces. PMlometor has been com- 
mended by some historians for his clemency and 
moderation. Diod. — Liv. — Polyb. 

Ptolemaeus VII., sumamed Physcon, on 
account of the prominence of his belly, ascended 
the throne of Egypt after the death of his brother 
Philometor, and as he had reigned for some time 
conjointly with him [Vid. Ptolemaeus VI.], his 
succession was approved, though the wife and 
the son of the deceased monarch laid claim to 
the crown. Cleopatra was supported in her 
claims by the Jews, and it was at last agreed 
that Physcon should marry the queen, and that 
her son should succeed to the throne at his death. 
The nuptials were accordingly celebrated, but 
on that very day the tyrant murdered Cleopatra’s 
son in her annsi He ordered himself to be called 
Euergetes, but the Alexandrians refused to do it, 
and stigmatized him with the appellation of 
Kakergetes, or evil-doer, a surname which he 
deserved by Ms_ tyranny and oppression. A 
series of barbarities rendered him odious, but as 
no one attempted to rid Egypt of her tyranny, 
the Alexandrians abandoned their habitations, 
and fled from a place which continually streamed 
with the blood of their massacred fellow-citizens. 
If their migration proved fatal to the commerce 
and prosperity of Alexandria, it was of the most 
essential service to the countries where they 
retired ; and the numbers of Eg3nptians that 
sought a safer asylum in Greece and Asia intro- 
duced among the inhabitants of these countries 
the different professions that were practised with 
success in the capital of Egypt. Physcon endeav- 
oured to repeople the city which his cruelty had 
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Aid desolate ; Isiit tfce fear of siiaifec tbe fate • 
fcf foraier iatiabixants prei*ailed ^saore than ^ 
ihe promise cf richef, rights, and inimnnities. 
Fhe ksEK at last, disgusted lailh Cleopatra, repu- 
diated her, and married her daughter by Philo- , 
metor, called also Cleopatra. He still continued 
to cxsarciK the greatest cruelty upon his subjects, 
but the prudence and vigilance of his ministers 
iept the people In tranquillity, till all Egypt 
revolted when the king had basely murdered all 
the young men of Alexandria. Without friends 
ca* support in Egypt he fled to €3^1115, and Cleo- 
patra the di\'orced queen aasendi^ the throne. 
In his banishment Physcon dreaded lest the 
Alexandrians should also place the crown on. the 
head of his son, by his sister Cleopatra, who was 
then go%*emor of Cyrene, and under these appre- 
hensions he sent for the young prince, called 
Memphiti*, to Cyprus, and murdered him as soon 
as he reached the shore. To make the barbarity 
more complete he sent the limbs of Memphitis 
to Cleopatra, and they were received as the 
queen was going to celebrate her birthday. Soon 
after this he invaded Egypt with an army, and 
<A>tain«i a victory over the forces of Cleopatra, 
who, being left without friends or assistance, 
flitti to her eldest daughter Cleopatra, who had 
married Demetrius king of Syria. This decisive 
blow restored Physcon to his throne, where he 
continued to reign for some time, hated by his 
subjects, and feared by his enemies. He died at 
Alexandria in the 67th year of his age, after a 
reign of 29 years, about 116 years before Christ. 
Some authors have extolled Physcon for his fond- 
ness for literature; they have observed that 
from his extensive knowledge he was called the 
phildogisty and that he wrote a commentary upon 
Homer, brides a history in 24 books, admired 
for its elegance, and often quoted by succeeding 
authors whose pen was employed on the same 
subject. Diod, — Jusiin. 38, &c. — Athen. 2. — 
Porphyr. 

Ptolemaeus Vm., surnamed Lathyrus, from 
an excrescence like a pea on the nose, succeeded 
his father Physcon as Idng of Egypt He had 
no sooner ascended the throne than his mother 
Cleopatra, who reigned conjointly with him, ex- 
pelled him to Cyprus, and placed the crown on 
the head of his brother Ptolemy Alexander, her 
favourite son. Lathyrus, banished from Egypt, 
became king of Cyprus ; and soon after he ap- 
peared at the head of a large army, to make war 
against Alexander Jannaeus king of Judaea, 
thrtrogh whose assistance and intri^e he had 
been expelled by Cleopatra. The Jewish monarch 
was conquered, and 50,000 of his men were left 
on the fiela of battle. Lathyrus, after he had 
exercised the greatest cruelty upon the Jews, 
and made vain attempts to recover the kingdom 
of Egypt, retired to Cyprus till the death of his 
brother Alexander restored him to his native 
domimons. Some of the cities of Egypt refused 
to acknowledge him as their sovereign ; and 
Thebes, for its obstinacy, was closely b^ieged 
for three successive years, and from a powerful 
and populous city it was reduced to ruins. In 
the latter part of his reign Lathyrus was called 
upon to assist the Romans with a navy for the 
conquest of Athens ; but Lucullus, who had been 
sent to obtain the wanted supply, though re- 
ceived with kingly honours, was dismissed with : 
evasive and unsatisfactory answers, and the 
monarch refused to part with troops which he ! 


deemed necessary to preserve the pfe?ce of his 
kingdom. Lathyrus died 81 yeara before the 
Christian era, after a reign of 36 years since the 
deaith of his father Physcon, 1 1 of which be had 
passed with his mother Cleopatra on the Egyp- 
tian throne, 18 in Cyprus, and 7 after his mother’s 
death. He Was succeeded by his only daughter 
Cleopatra, whom Alexander the son of Ptolemy 
i Alexander, by means of the dictator Sulla, socm 
[ after married and murdered. _ Jos^k. Hist . — 

I Justin. 39. — Plut. in Luc. — Appnan. in MUhrid, 

! Ptolemaeus DC. Vid. Alexander Ptolemy I. 

Ptolemaeus X. Vid. Alexander Ptolemy IL 
I Ptolemaeus XI. Vid. Alexander Ptolemy III. 

I Ptolemaeus XIL, the illegitimate son of 
Lathyrus, ascended the throne of Egypt at the 
' death of Alexander III. He received the sur- 
name of AuUtes^ because he played skilfully cm 
the flute. His rise showed great marks of 
prudence and circumspection ; and as his pre- 
decessor by his will had left the kingdom of 
Egypt to the Romans, Auletes knew that he 
could not be firmly established on his throne 
■without the approbation of the Roman senate. 
He was successful in his applications, and Caesar, 
who was then consul, and in want of money, 
established his succession, and granted him the 
alliance of the Romans, after he had received 
the enormous sum of about £1,162,500 sterling. 
But these measures rendered him unpopular at 
home, and when he had suffered the Romans 
quietly to take possession of Cyprus, the Egyp- 
tians revolted, and Auletes was obliged to flee 
from his kingdom and seek protection among 
the most powerful of his allies. His complaints 
were heard at Rome, at first with indifference, 
and the murder of 100 noblemen of Alexandria, 
whom the Egyptians had sent to justify their 
proceedings before the Roman senate, rendered 
him unpopular and suspected. Pompmy, how- 
ever, supported his cause, and the senators 
decreed to re-establish Auletes on his throne ; 
but as they proceeded slowly in the execution of 
their plans, the monarch retired from Rome to 
Ephesus, where he lay concealed for some time 
I in the temple of Diana. During his absence from 
Alexandria, his daughter Berenice had made her- 
self absolute, and established herself on the 
'throne by a marriage with Archelaus, a priest 
of Bellona’s temple at Comana ; but she was 
soon driven from Egypt when Gabinius, at the 
head of a Roman army, approached to replace 
Auletes on his throne. Aretes was no sooner 
restored to power than he sacrificed to his 
ambition his daughter Berenice, and behaved 
with the greatest ingratitude and p>erfidy to 
Rabirius, a Roman who had supplied him with 
money when expelled from his kingdom. Auletes 
died four years after his restoration, about 51 
years before the Christian era. He left two sons 
and two daughters ; and by his will ordered the 
eldest of his sons to many the eldest of his 
sisters, and to ascend with her the vacant throne. 
As these children were young, the dying monarch 
recommended them to the protection and pater- 
nal care of the Romans, and accordmgly Pomp)ey 
the Great was appointed by the senate to be 
their patron and their guardian. Their reign 
was as turbulent as that of their predecessors, 
and it is remarkable for no uncommon events, 
only we may observe that the young queen was 
the Cleopatra who soon after became so cele- 
brated as being the mistress of J. Caesar, the 
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wife cf M. Antony, and the last of the Egyptian 
monarefas of the family of Lagus- Cic. pro Rabir. 
— Slrab. 17. — Dion. 39. — Appian. de Civ. 

Ptolemaeus XIII., sumamed Dionysius or 
Bacchus^ ascended the throne of Egypt con- 
fointly with his sister Cleopatra, whom he had 
married, according to the directions of his father 
Anletes, He was under the care and protection 
of Pompey the Great IVid. Ptolemaeus XII.], but 
the wickedness and avarice of his ministers soon 
obliged him to reign independently. He was then 
in the 13th year of his age, when his guardian, 
after the fatal battle of Pharsalia, came to the 
shores of Egypt and claimed his protection. He 
refused to grant the required assistance, and by 
the advice of his ministers he basely murdered 
Pompey, after he had brought him to shore under 
the mask of friendship and cordiality. To curry 
the favour of the conqueror of Pharsalia. Ptolemy 
cut off the head of Pompey ; but Caesar turned 
with indignation from such perfidy, and when he 
arrived at Alexandria, he found the king of Egypt 
as faithless to his cause as to that of his f^en 
enemy. Caesar sat as judge to hear the various 
claims of the brother and sister to the throne; 
and, to satisfy the people, he ordered the wiU of 
Auletes to be read, and confirmed Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra in the possession of Egypt, and ap- 
pointed the two yoimger children masters of the 
island of Cyprus. This fair and candid decision 
might have left no room for dissatisfaction, but 
Ptolemy was governed by cruel and avaricious 
ministers, and therefore he refused to acknow- 
ledge Caesar as a judge or a mediator. The 
Roman enforced his authority by arms, and three 
victories were obtained over the Egyptian forces. 
Ptolemy, who had been for some time a prisoner 
in the hands of Caesar, now headed his armies ; 
hut a defeat was fatal, and as he attempted to 
save his life by flight, he was drowned in the Nile, 
about 46 years before Christ, and three years and 
eight months after the death of Auletes- Cleo- 
patra, at the death of her brother, became sole 
mistress of Egypt ; but as the Egyptians were 
no friends to female government, Caesar obliged 
her to ma:^ her younger brother Ptolemy, who 
was then in the iith year of his age. Appian. 
Civ.—Caes. in Alex. — Strab. 17. — Joseph. Ant. — 
Dio. — Plut. in Ant., &c. — Sueton. in Coes. 
Ptolemaeus Apion, king of Cyrene, was the 
illegitimate son of Ptolemy Physcon. After a 
reign of 20 years he died ; and as he had no 
children, he made the Romans heirs of his 
dominions. The Romans presented his subjects 

with their independence. Liv. 70. Ceraimus, 

a son of Ptolemy Soter by Eurydice the daughter 
of Antipater. Unable to succeed to the throne 
of Egypt, Ceraunus fled to the court of Seleucus, 
where he was received with friendly marks of 
attention. Seleucus was then king of Macedonia, 
an empire which he had lately acquired by the 
death of Lysimachus in a battle in Phrygia ; hut 
his reign was short, and Ceraunus perfidiously 
murdered him and ascended his throne, 280 B.C. 
The murderer, however, could not be firmly estab- 
lished in Macedonia, as long as Arsinoe the widow 
and the children of Lysimachus were alive and 
entitled to claim his kingdom as the lawful pos- 
sessions of their father. To remove these ob- 
stacles, Ceraunus made offers of marriage to 
Arsi/ioe, who was his own sister. The queen at 
first refused, but the protestations and solemn 
promises of the usurper at last prevailed upon 


hec to consent. The nuptials, howevex, were no 
sooner celebrated than Ceraunus murdered ^ 
two young princes, and confirmed his usurpation 
by rapine and cruelty. But now thr^ powerful 
princes claimed the kingdom of Macedonia as 
their own : Antiochus the son of Seleucus ; 
Antigonus the son of Demetrius ; and Pyrrhus 
the king of Epirus. These enemies, however, 
were soon removed ; Ceraunus conquered Amti- 
gonus in the field of battle, and stopped the 
hostilities of his two other rivals by promises 
and money. He did not long remain inactive; 
a barbarian army of Gauls claimed a tribute from 
him, and the monarch immediately marched to 
meet them in the field. The battle was long and 
bloody. The Macedonians might have obtained 
the victory if Ceraunus had shown more pru- 
dence. He was thrown down from his elephant, 
and taken prisoner by the enemy, who immedi- 
ately tore lus body to pieces. Ptolemy bad been 
king of Macedonia only 18 months. Justin. 24, 

&c. — Pans. 10, c. 10. ^An illegitimate son of 

Ptolemy Lathyrus king of Cjprus, of which he 
was tyrannically dispossessed by the Romans. 
Cato was at the head of the forces which were 
sent against Ptolemy by the senate, and the 
Roman general proposed to the monarch to retire 
from the throne, and to pass the rest of his days 
in the obscure office of high priest in the temple 
of Venus at Paphos. This offer was rejected with 
the indignation which it merited, and the monarch 
poisoned himself at the approach of the enemy. 
The treasures found in the island amounted to 
the enormous sum of £1,356,250 sterling, which 
were carried to Rome by the conquerors. Plut. 

in Cat. — Val. Max. 9. — Flor. 3. ^A man who 

attempted to make himself king of Macedonia, 
in opposition to Perdiccas. He was expelled by 

Pelopidas. ^A son of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 

by Antigone the daughter of Berenice. He was 
left governor of Epirus when Pjrrhus went to 
Italy to assist the Tarentines against the Romans, 
where he presided with great prudence and 
moderation. He was killed, bravely fighting in 
the expedition which Pyrrhus undertook against 

Sparta and Argos. ^A eunuch, by whose 

fifiendly assistance Mithridates the Great saved 

his life after a battle with LucuUus. A king 

of Epirus, who died very young as he was march- 
ing an army against the Aetolians, who had 

seized part of his dominions. Justin. 28. ^A 

king of Chalcidice in Syria, about 30 years before 
Christ. He opposed Pompey when he invaded 
S3nria, but he was defeated in the attempt, and 
the conqueror spared his life only upon receiving 

1000 talents. Joseph. Ant. 13.- A nephew of 

Antigonus, who commanded an army in the 
Peloponnesus. He revolted from his uncle - to 
Cassander, and some time after he attempted to 
bribe the soldiers of Ptolemy Lagus king of 
Egypt, who had invited him to Ms camp. He 
was seized and imprisoned for his treachery, and 
the Eg3ptian monarch at last ordered him to 

drink hemlock. A son of Seleucus, killed in 

the celebrated battle which was fought at Issus, 

between Darius and Alexander the Great. A. 

son of Juba, made king of Mauritania, He was 
son of Cleopatra Selene the daughter of M. 
Antony and the celebrated Cleopatra. He was 
put to death by Caius Caligula. Dio. — Tadt. 

Ann. II. friend of Otho. -A favourite 

of Antiochus king of Syria. He was sumamed 
Macron. A Jew, famous for Ms cruelty and 
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avarice. He was for some time governor of 

Jericho, about 135 years before Christ. ;;A 

powerful Jew during the troubles which dis- 
turbed the peace of Judaea, in the reign of 
Augustus.—" — A son of Antony by Cleopatra, 
sumamed Philuddpkus by his father, and __ made 
master of Phoenicia, S3rria, and all the territories 
of Asia Minor which were situated between the 

Aegean and the Euphrates. Plui. in A nton. — — 

A general of Herod king of Judaea. A^son of 

Chrysermus, who visited Cleomenes king of 
Sparta, when imprisoned in Egypt. A gover- 

nor of Alexandria, put to death by Cleomenes. 
Clandiiis, a celebrated geographer and astro- 
nomer in the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus. 
He was a native of Alexandria, or, according to 
others, of Pelusium, and on account of his great 
learning he received the name of most wise, and 
most divine, among the Greeks. His Almagest is 
a synthesis of all the astronomical knowledge of 
antiquity and had very great influence until the 
time of Copernicus. His Geographical Outline is 
a summary of Roman knowledge of the earth’s 
surface, as shown in the great map prepared by 
Agrippa at Rome. Besides his system and his 
gec^aphy, Ptolemy wrote other books, in one of 
which he ^ves an account of the fixed stars, of 
1022 of which he mentions the certain and definite 
longitude and latitude. 

Ptolemais, a town of Thebais in Egypt, called 
after the Ptolemies, who beautified it. There 
was also another city of the same name in the 
territories of Cyrene. It was situate on the sea- 
coast, and, according to some, it was the same 

as Barce. Vid. Barce. A city of Palestine, 

called also Aeon. Mela, i, c, 8. 1 . 3, c. 8. — 
Plin. 2, c. 73. — SiraJb. 14, &c. 

Ptolj^cus, a sculptor of Corcyra, pupil of Critias 
the Athenian. Paus. 6, c. 3. 

Ptous, a son of Athamas and Themisto, who 
gave his name to a mountain of Boeotia, upon 
which he had built a temple to Apollo, sumamed 
Ptous. The god had also a celebrated oracle on 
mount Ptous. Plui. de Orac, Def. — Paus. 9, 
c. 23. — Apollod. X, c. g, 

Fublicia lex, forbade any person to play with 
badl or fraudulent designs. 

PubliciuLS, a Roman freedman, so much like 
Pompey the Great that they were often con- 
founded together. Val. Max. 9, c. 14. 
Publicdla, a name given to Publius Valerius, 
on account of his great popularity, Vid. Vale- 
rius. Plut. in Pub, — Liv. 2, c. 8. — Plin. 30, c. 15. 
Publilia lex, was made by Publilius Philo the 
dictator, A.U.C. 445. It permitted one of the 
censors to be elected from the plebeians, since 
one of the consuls was chosen from that body. 

Liv. 8, c. 12. ^Another, by which it was 

ordained that all laws should be previously 
approved by the senators before they were 
proposed to the people. 

Publius, a praenomen common among the 

Romans. Caius, a man who conspired with 

Brutus against J. Caesar. K praetor who 

conquered Palaepolis. He was only a plebeian, 
and though neither consul nor dictator, he ob- 
tained a triumph in spite of the opposition of the 
senators. He was the first who was honoured 

with a triumph during a praetorship. ^A 

Roman consul who defeated the Latins, and was 

made dictator, A. Roman flatterer in the 

court of Tiberius, ^A tribune who accused 

Manlius, &c. 


Publius Syras, a Syrian mimic poet, who 
flourished about 44 years before Christ. He was 
originally a slave sold to a Roman f^trician, 
called Domltius, who brought him up with great 
attention, and gave him his freedom when of 
age. He gained the esteem of the most powerful 
at Rome, and reckoned J. Caesar among his 
patrons. He soon eclipsed the poet Laberius, 
whose burlesque compositions were in general 
esteem. There remains of Publius a collection of 
moral sentences, written in iambics, and placed 
in alphabetical order. 

Pu(^citia, a goddess who, as her name implies, 
presided over chastity. She had two temples at 
Rome. Fesfus de V. Sig. — Liv. 10, c. 7, 

Pulchfiria, a daughter of the emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great, famous for her piety, modera- 
tion, and virtues. A daughter of Arcadius, 

who held the government of the Roman empire 
for many years. She was mother of Vaientinian. 
Her piety, and her private as well as public 
virtues, have been universally admired. She 
died A.D. 452, and was interred at Ravenna, 

where her tomb is still to be seen. A sister of 

Theodosius, who reigned absolute for some time 
in the Roman empire. 

Pulchrum, a promontory near Carthage, now 
Rasafran. Liv. 29, c. 27. 

Pullus, a surname of Numitorius. 

Punicum bellum. The first Punic war was 
undertaken by the Romans against Carthage, 
264 B.C. The ambition of Rome was the origin 
of this war. For upwards of 240 years, the two 
nations had beheld with secret jealousy each 
other’s power, but they had totally eradicated 
every cause of contention, by settling, in three 
different treaties, the boundaries of their respec- 
tive territories, the number of their allies, and 
how far one nation might sail in the Mediter- 
ranean without giving offence to the other. 
Sicily, an island of the highest consequence to 
the Carthaginians as a commercial nation, was 
the seat of the first dissensions. The Mamertini, 
a body of Italian mercenaries, were appointed 
by the king of Syracuse to guard the town of 
Messana, but this tumultuous tribe, instead of 
protecting the citizens, basely massacred them, 
and seized their possessions. This act of cruelty 
raised the indignation of all the Sicilians, and 
Hiero king of Syracuse, who had employed them, 
prepared to punish their perfidy ; and the 
Mamertini, besieged in Messana, and without 
friends or resources, resolved to throw them- 
selves for protection into the hands of the first 
power that could relieve them. They were, how- 
ever, divided in their sentiments, and while some 
implored the assistance of Carthage, others called 
upon the Romans for protection. Without hesi- 
tation or delay, the Carthaginians entered Mes- 
sana, and the Romans also hastened to give to 
the Mamertini that aid which had been claimed 
from tbem with as much eagerness as firom the 
Carthaginians. At the approach of the Roman 
troops, the Mamertini, who had implored their 
assistance, took up arms, and forced the Cartha- 
ginians to evacuate Messana. Fresh forces were 
poured in on every side, and though Carthage 
seemed superior in arms and in resources, yet the 
valour and intrepidity of the Romans daily 
appeared more formidable, and Hiero, the Syra- 
cusan king, who hitherto had embraced the 
interest of the Carthaginians, became the most 
faithful ally of the republic. From a private 
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quarrel the wax became general. The Romans 
obtained a victory in Sicily, but as their enemies 
were masters at sea, the advantages which they 
gained were small and inconsiderable. To make 
themselves equal to their adversaries, they as- 
pired to the dominion of the sea, and in sixty 
timber was cut down, and a fleet of 120 
galleys completely manned and provisioned. 
The successes they met with at sea were trivial, 
and little advantage could be gained over an 
enemy who were saflors by actual practice and 
long experience. Duilius at last obtained a vic- 
tory at Mylae 260 B.C., and he was the first 
Roman who ever received a triumph after a 
naval battle. The losses which they had already 
sustained induced the Carthaginians to sue for 
peace, and the Romans, whom an unsuccessful 
descent upon Africa, under Regulus [Fid. 
Regulus], had rendered difihdent, listened to the 
proposal, and the first Punic war was concluded 
241 B.C., on the following terms : — The Cartha- 
ginians pledged themselves to pay to the Romans, 
within twenty years, the sum of 3000 Euboic 
talents ,* they promised to release all the Roman 
captives without ransom, to evacuate Sicily, and 
the other islands in the Mediterranean, and not 
to molest Hiero king of Syracuse, or his allies. 
After this treaty, the Carthaginians, who had 
lost the dominion of Sardinia and Sicily, 
new conquests in Spain, and soon began to repair 
their losses by industry and labour. They 
planted colonies, and secretly prepared to re- 
venge themselves upon their powerful rivals. 
The Romans were not insensible of their suc- 
cesses in Spain, and to stop their progress towards 
Italy, they made stipulations with the Cartha- 
ginians, by which they were not permitted to 
cross the Iberus, or to molest the cities of Rome’s 
allies the Saguntines. This was for some time 
observed, but when Hannibal succeeded to the 
command of the Carthaginian armies in Spain, 
he spumed the boundaries which the jealousy 
of Rome had set to his arms, and immediately 
began the .siege of Saguntum. The Romans were 
apprised of the hostilities which had been begun 
against their allies, but Saguntum was in the 
hands of the active enemy before they had taken 
any steps to oppose him. Complaints were car- 
ried to Carthage, and war was determined on by 
the influence of Hannibal in the Carthaginian 
senate. Without delay or diffidence, 218 B.C., he 
marched a numerous army of 90,000 foot and 
12,000 horse towards Italy, resolved to carry on 
the war to the gates of Rome. He crossed the 
Rhone, the Alps, and the Apennines, with un- 
common celerity, and the Roman consuls who 
were stationed to stop his progress were severally 
defeated. The battles of Trebia, of Ticinus, and 
of the lake of Thrasymenus, threw Rome into 
the greatest apprehensions, but the prudence 
and the dilatory measures of the dictator Fabius 
soon taught them to hope for better times. Yet 
the conduct of Fabius was universally censured 
as cowardice, and the two consuls who succeeded 
him in the command, by pursuing a different 
plan of operations, soon brought on a decisive 
action at Cannae, 216 B.C., in which 45,000 
Romans were left on the field of battle. This 
bloody victory caused so much consternation at 
Rome, that some authors have declared that if 
Hannibal had immediately marched from the 
plains of Cannae to the city, he would have met 
with no resistance, but would have terminated 


; a long and dangerous war with glory to Mmseif, 
I and the most inestimable advantages to his 
; country- This celebrated victory at Cannae left 
i the conqueror master of two camps, and of an 
; irnmense booty ; and the cities which had 
. hitherto observed neutrality, no sooner saw’ 
J the defeat of the Romans, than they eagerly em- 
, braced the interest of Carthage. The news of 
I this victory was carried to Carthage by Mago, 
I and the Carthaginians refused to believe it till 
I three bushels of golden rings were spread before 
I them, which had been taken from the Roman 
I knights on the field of battle. After this Hannibal 
j called his brother Hasdrubal from Spain with a 
j large reinforcement ; but the march of Has- 
drubal was intercepted by the Romans, his army 
was defeated, and himself slain at the battle of 
the Metaurus. Affairs now had taken a different 
turn, and Marcell us, who had the command of 
the Roman legions in Italy, soon taught his 
countrymen that Hannibal was not invincible in 
the field. In different parts of the w’orld the 
Romans w’ere making very rapid conquests, and 
if the sudden arrival of a Carthaginian army in 
Italy at first raised fears and apprehensions, 
they were soon enabled to dispute with their 
' enemies for the sovereignty of Spain and the 
dominion of the sea. Hannibal no longer ap- 
peared formidable in Italy; if he conquered 
towms in Campania or Magna Graecia, he re- 
mained master of them only while his army 
hovered in the neighbourhood, and if he marched 
towards Rome the alarm he occasioned was but 
momentary ; the Romans were prepared to 
oppose him, and his retreat was therefore the 
more dishonourable. The conquests of young 
Scipio in Spain had now raised the expectations 
of the Romans, and he had no sooner returned 
to Rome than he proposed to remove Hannibal 
from the capital of Italy by carrying the war to 
the gates of Carthage. This was a bold and 
hazardous enterprise, but though Fabius op- 
posed it, it was universally approved by the 
Roman senate, and young Scipio was empowered 
to sail to AMca. The conquests of the young 
Roman were as rapid in Africa as in Spain, and 
the Carthaginians, apprehensive for the fate of 
their capita, recalled Hannibal from Italy, and 
preferred their safety at home to the maintain- 
ing of a long and expensive war in another 
quarter of the globe. Hannibal received their 
orders with indignation, and wdth tears in his 
eyes he left Italy, where for sixteen years he had 
known no superior in the field of battle. At his 
arrival in Africa, the Carthaginian general soon 
collected a large army, and met his exulting 
adversary in the plains of Zama, 202 B.C. The 
battle was long and bloody, and though one 
nation fought for glory, and the other for the 
dearer sake of liberty, the Romans obtained the 
victory, and Hannibal, who had sworn eternal 
enmity to the gods of Rome, fled from Carthage 
after he had advised his countrymen to accept 
the terms of the conqueror. This battle of Zama 
was decisive ; the Carthaginians sued for peace, 
which the haughty conquerors granted with diffi- 
culty, The conditions were these : Carthage was 
permitted to hold all the possessions which she 
had in Africa before the war, and to be governed 
by her own laws and institutions. She was 
ordered to make restitution of all the ships and 
other effects which had been taken in violation 
of a truce that had been agreed upon by both 
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nations. Slae was to surrender tiie whole of her 
fleets except ten galleys ; she was to release and 
deliver up all the captives, deserters, or fugitives, 
taken or received during the war ; to indemnify 
Masinissa for all the losses which he had sus- 
tained ; to deliver up all her elephants, and for 
the future never more to tame or break in any more 
of these animals. She was not to make war upon 
any nation whatever without the consent of the 
Romans, and she was to reimburse the Romans, 
to pay the sum of 10,000 talents, at the rate of 
300 talents a year for fifty years, and she was to 
give up hostages from the noblest families for the 
performance^ of these several articles; and till 
the ratification of the treaty, to supply the 
Roman forces with money and provisions. These 
humiliating conditions were accepted, 201 B.C., 
and imm^dately 4000 Roman captives were 
released, 500 galleys were delivered and burnt 
on the spot, but the immediate exaction of 
200 talents was more severely felt, and many of 
the Carthaginian senators burst into tears. 
Dui^ the fifty years which followed the con- 
clusion of the second Punic war, the Cartha- 
ginians were employed in repairing their losses 
by unwearied application and industry; but 
tl^y still found in the Romans a jealous rival 
and a haughty conqueror, and in Masinissa the 
ally of Rome an intriguing and ambitious 
monarch. The king of Numidia made himself 
master of one of their provinces ; but as they 
were unable to make war without the consent of 
Rome, the Carthaginians sought relief by embas- 
sies, and made continual complaints in the 
Roman senate of the tyranny and oppression 
of Masinissa. Commissioners were appointed to 
examine the cause of their complaints ; but as 
Masinissa was the ally of Rome, the interest of 
the Carthaginians was neglected, and whatever 
seemed to depress their republic was agreeable 
to the Romans. Cato, who was in the number 
of the commissioners, examined the capital of 
Africa with a jealous eye : he saw it wdth con- 
cern, rising as it were from its ruins ; and when 
he returned to Rome he declared, in full senate, 
that the peace of Italy would never be estab- 
lished while Carthage was in being. The senators, 
however, were not guided by his opinion, and the 
deUnda cst Carthago of Cato did not prevent the 
Romans from acting with moderation. But while 
the senate were debating about the existence of 
Carthage, and while they considered it as a 
dependent power, and not as an ally, the wrongs 
of Africa were without redress, and Masinissa 
continued his depredations. Upon this the Car- 
thaginians resolved to do their cause the justice 
which the Romans had denied them ; they 
entered the field against the Numidians, but 
they were defeated in a bloody battle by Masi- 
nissa, who was then 90 years old. In this bold 
measure they had broken the peace ; and as 
their late defeat had rendered them desperate, 
they hastened with all possible speed to the 
capital of Italy to justify their proceedings, and 
to implore the forgiveness of the Roman senate. 
The news of Masinissa’s victory had already 
reached Italy, and immediately some forces were 
sent to Sicily, and from thence ordered to pass 
into Africa. The ambassadors of Carthage re- 
ceived evasive and tmsatisfactory answers from 
the senate ; and when they saw the Romans 
landed at Utica, they resolved to purchase peace 
by the most submissive terms which even the 
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most abject slaves could offer. The Romans 
acted with the deepest policy ; no declaration of 
war had been made, though hostilities appeared 
inevitable ; and in answer to the submissive 
offers of Carthage, the consuls replied, that to 
prevent every cause of quarreJ, the Cartha- 
ginians must deliver into their hands 300 hos- 
tages, all children of senators, and of the most 
noble and respectable families. The demand was 
great and alarming, but it was no sooner granted, 
than the Romans made another demand, and 
the Carthaginians were told that peace could 
not continue, if they refused to deliver up all 
their ships, their arms, engines of war, with all 
their naval and military stores. The Cartha- 
ginians complied, and immediately 40,000 suits of 
armour, 20,000 large engines of war, with a plen- 
tiful store of- ammunition and missile weapons, 
were surrendered. After this duplicity had suc- 
ceeded, the Romans laid open the final resolutions 
of the senate, and the Carthaginians were then 
told that, to avoid hostilities, they must leave 
their ancient habitations and retire into the 
inland parts of Africa, and found another city, 
at the distance of not less than ten miles from 
the sea. This was heard with horror and indigna- 
tion ; the Romans were fixed and inexorable, 
and Carthage was filled with tears and lamenta- 
tions. Buf the spirit of liberty and independence 
was not yet extinguished in the capital of Africa, 
and the Carthaginians determined to sacrifice 
their lives for the protection of their gods, the 
tombs of their forefathers, and the place which 
had given them birth. So the third Punic war 
began, 149 B.C. Before the Roman army ai>- 
proached the city, preparations to support a 
siege were made, and the ramparts of Carthage 
were covered with stones, to compensate for the 
weapons and instruments of war which they had 
ignorantly betrayed to the duplicity of their 
enemies. Hasdrubal, whom the despair of his 
countrymen had banished on account of the un- 
successful expedition against Masinissa, was 
immediately recalled ; and, in the moment of 
danger, Carthage seemed to have possessed more 
spirit and more vigour than when Hannibal was 
victorious at the gates of Rome. The town was 
blocked up by the Romans and a regular siege 
begun. Two years were spent in useless opera- 
tions, and Carthage seemed still able to rise from 
its ruins, to dispute for the empire of the world ; 
when Scipio Aemilianus was sent to conduct the 
siege. The vigour of his operations soon baffled 
the efforts and the bold resistance of the besieged ; 
the communications which they had with the 
land were cut off, and the city, which was twenty 
miles in circumference, was completely sur- 
rounded on all sides by the enemy. Despair 
and famine now raged in the city, and Scipio 
gained access to the city walls, where the battle- 
ments were low and unguarded. His entrance 
into the streets was disputed with uncommon 
fury, the houses as he advanced were set on fire 
to stop his progress ; but when a body of 50,000 
persons of either sex had claimed quarter, the 
rest of the inhabitants were disheartened, and 
such as disdained to be prisoners of war perished 
in the flames, which gradually destroyed their 
habitations, 147 B.C., after a continuation of 
hostihties for three years. During seventeen da37s 
Carthage was in flames ; and the soldiers were 
permitted to redeem from the fire whatever pos- 
sessions they could. But while others profited 
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iaym the destnicticm of Carthage, the philo- aad afterwards Pufeoii, from the great cimiber 


sopbic general, stnick by the melancholy aspect 
of the scene, repeated two lines from ’Homer, 
which contained a prophecy concerning the fall 
of Troy. He was asked by the historian Polybius 
to what he then applied his prediction. “ To 
my country,” replied Scipio ; “ for her too I 
dread the vicissitude of human affairs, and in 
her turn she may exhibit another flaming Car- 
thage.” This remarkable event happened about 
the year of Rome 606. The news of this victory 
caused the greatest rejoicings at Rome; and 
immediately commissioners were appointed by 
the Roman senate, not only to raze the walls of 
Cmthage, but even to demolish and bum the 
very materials with which they were made ; and 
in a few days that city, which had been once the 
seat of commerce, the model of magnificence, the 
common store of the wealth of nations, and one 
of the most powerful states of the world, left 
behind no traces of its splendour, of its power, i 
or even of its existence. Polyb. — Orosiiis . — 
Appian. de Punic., &c. — Flor. — Plut. in Cat., 
&c. — Sired}. — Liv. Epii. — Diod. 

Pupia lex, de senaiu, required that the senate 
shoudd not be assembled from the i8th of the 
calends of February to the calends of the same 
month, and that before the embassies were either 
accepted or rejected, the senate should on no 
account be held. 

Pupienus, Marcos Claudius Maximus, a 
man of an obscure family, who raised himself 
by his merit to the highest ofi&ces in the Roman 
armies, and gradually became a praetor, consul, 
prefect of Rome, and a governor of the provinces. 
His father was a blacksmith. After the death 
of the Gordians, Pupienus was elected wdth 
Balbinus to the imperial throne, and to rid the 
world of the usurpation and tyranny of the 
Maximini, he immediately marched against these 
tyrants ; but he was soon informed that they 
had been sacrificed to the fury and resentment 
of their own soldiers ; and therefore he retired 
to Rome to enjoy the tranquillity which his merit 
claimed. He soon after prepared to make war 
against the Persians, who insulted the majesty 
of Rome, but in this he "was prevented, and 
massacred, A.D. 236, by the praetorian guards. 
Balbinus shared his fate. Pupienus is sometimes 
called Maximus. In his private character he 
appeared alwa3^ grave and serious ; he was the 
constant friend of justice, moderation, and 
clemency, and no greater encomium can be 
passed upon his ^^^tues than to say that he 
was invested with the purple without soliciting 
it, and that the Roman senate said that they 
had selected him from thousands because they 
knew no person more worthy or better qualified 
to support the dignity of an emperor. 

Papius, a centurion of Pompey’s army, seized 
by Caesar’s soldiers, &c. Cues. Bell. G. i, c. 13. 
Puppius, a tragic poet in the age of J. Caesar. 
His tragedies were so pathetic, that when they 
were represented on the Roman stage, the 
audience melted into tears, from which circum- 
stance Horace calls them Icecrymosa, i, cp. 1, 

V. 67. 

Purpurariae, two islands of the Atlantic on 
the African coast, now Lancaroia and Forta- 
vefUura. Plin. 6, c. 31. 1 . 35, c. 6. 

PuteSIi, a maritime town of Campania, between 
Baiae and Naples, founded by a colony from 
Cumae. It was originally called Dicaearchia, 


of trells that were in the neighbourhcMwi- It wms 
much frequented by the Romans, on account of 
its mineral waters and hot baths, and near it 
Cicero had a villa called Puteolanum. It is now 
called PozzuoH, and contains, instead of its ancient 
magnificence, not more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
Sil. 13, V. 385. — Strab. 5. — Varro, L. L. 4, c. 5- — 
Cic. Phil. 8, c. 3, fam. 15, ep. 5. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — 
Paus. 8, c. 7. 

Puticiilae, a place near the Esquiline gate, 
where the meanest of the Roman ^pulace were 
buried. Part of it was converted into a garden 
by Maecenas, who received it as a present from 
Augustus. Horat. i, sat. 8 , v. 8 . — Varro, L. L. 4, 
c. 5. 

Pyanepsia, an Athenian festival celebrated in 
honour of Theseus and his companions ; who, 
after their return from Crete, were entertained 
with all manner of fruits, and particularly pulse. 
From this circumstance, the Pyanepsia was ever 
after co m memorated by the bating of pulse. 
Some, however, suppose* that it was observed in 
commemoration of the Heraclidae, who were 
entertained with pulse by the Athenians. 

j^dna, a town of Macedonia, originally called 
Citron, situated between the mouth of the rivers 
Haliacmon and Lydius. It was in this dty that 
Cassander massacred Ol3mQpias the mother of 
Alexander the Great, his wife Roxane, and his 
[ son Alexander. Pydna is famous for a battle 
which was fought there on June 22nd, 168 B.C., 
between the Romans under Paulus, and king 
Perseus, in which the latter was conquered, and 
Macedonia was soon after reduced to the form of a 
Roman province. Justin. 14, c. 6. — Flor. — Pint, 
in Paul. — Liv. 44, c. 10. 

Pygela, a seaport town of Ionia. Liv. 37, c. ix. 

Pygmaei, a nation of dwarfs, in the extremest 
parts of India, or, according to others, in Ethi- 
opia. Some authors afiSrm that they were no 
more than one foot high, and that they built 
their houses with egg-shells. Aristotle sa37s that 
they lived in holes under the earth, and that 
they came out in the harvest time with hatchets 
to cut down the com as if to fell a forest. They 
went on goats and lambs of proportionable 
stature to themselves, to make war against cer- 
tain birds, whom some caU cranes, which came 
there yearly from Scythia to plunder them. 
They were originally governed by Gerana, a 
princess who was changed into a crane, for boast- 
ing herself fairer than Jimo. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 90. 
— Homer. II. 3. — Strab. 7. — Aristot. Anitn. 8, c. 12. 
— Juv. 13, V. 186. — Plin. 4, &c. — Mela, 3, c. 8. — 
Sueton. in Aug. 83. Philostr. Icon. 2, c. 22, men- 
tions that Hercules once fell asleep in the deserts 
of Africa, after he had conquered Antaeus, and 
that he was suddenly awakened by an attack 
which had been made upon his body by an army 
of these Liliputians, who discharged their arrows 
with great fury upon his arms and legs. The 
hero, pleased with their courage, wrapped the 
greater number of them in the skin of the 
Nemean lion, and carried them to Eui^theus. 

Pygmaeon, a surname of Adonis in Cyprus. 
Hesych. ^ 

Pygmalion, a king of T5T:e, son of Belus, and 
brother of the celebrated Dido,* who founded 
Carthage. At the death of his father, he ascended 
the vacant throne, and soon became odious by 
his cruelty and avarice. He sacrificed evaything 
to the gratification of his predominant jpassions 
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and he did not even spare the life of Sichaeus, 
Dido’s husband, because he was the most power- 
ful and opulent of all the Phoenicians. This mur- 
der he committed in a temple, of which Sichaeus 
was the priest ; but instead of obtaining the 
riches which he desired, Pygmalion was shunned 
by his subjects, and Dido,* to avoid further acts 
of cruelty, fied away with her husband’s trea- 
sures, and a large colony, to the coast of Africa, 
w-here she founded a city. Pygmalion died in 
the 56th year of his age, and in the 47th of his 
reign. Virg. Aen. i, v. 347, &c. — Justin, 18, 

c. 5. — ApoUod. 3. — Ital. I. A celebrated 

sculptor of the island of Cyprus. The debauchery 
of the females of Amathus, of which he was a 
witness, created in him such an aversion for the 
fair sex, that he resolved never to marry. The 
affection which he had denied to the other sex, 
he liberally bestowed upon the works of his own 
hands. He became enamoured of a beautiful 
statue of marble which he had made, and at his 
earnest request and prayers, according to the 
mythologists, the goddess of beauty changed the 
favourite statue into a woman, whom the artist 
married, naming her Galatea, and by whom he 
had a son called Paphus, who founded the city 
of that name in Cyprus. Ovid, Met. 10, fab, g, 

PyiSdes, a son of Strophius king of Phocis, by 
one of the sisters of Agamemnon. He was edu- 
cated, together with his cousin Orestes, with 
whom he formed the most inviolable friendship, 
and whom he assisted to revenge the murder of 
Agamemnon, by assassinating Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus. He also accompanied him to Taurica 
Chersonesus, and for his services Orestes rewarded 
him by giving him his sister Electra in marriage. 
Pvlades had by her two sons, Medon and Stro- 
phius. The friendship of Orestes and Pjrlades 
became proverbial. Vid. Orestes. Euripid. in 

iphig. — Aeschyl. in Ag., &c. — Paus. 1, c. 28. 

A c^ebrated Greek musician, in the age of Philo- 

poemen. Plui. in Phil. An actor and freed- 

man of Augustus. With Bathyllus he introduced 
into Rome the mimed drama, something like 
our ballet, which became the most popular form 
of theatre under the empire. 

Pylae, a town of Asia, between Cappadocia and 
Cilicia. Cic, ad Ait. 5. The word Pylae, which 
signifies gates, was often applied by the Greeks 
to any straits or passages which opened a com- 
munication between one country and another, 
such as the straits of Thermopylae, of Persia, 
HjTcania, &c. 

:^laem6nes, a Paphlagonian, son of Melius, 
who came to the Trojan war, and was killed by 
Menelaus. His son, called Harpalion, was killed 
by Meriones. Diciys Cret. 2, c. 34. — Homer, 

IL 2, V. 358. ^A king of Maeonia, who sent 

his sons, Mestes and Antiphus, to the Trojan 

war. ^Another, son of Nicomedes, banished 

from Paphlagonia by Mithridates, and restored 
by Pompey. Eutrop. 5 & 6. 

Pylagdrae, a name given to the Amphictyonic 
council, because they always assembled at Pylae, 
near the temple of Delphi. 

Pylaon, a son of Neleus and Chloris, killed by 
Hercules with his brothers. ApoUod. i, c. 9. 

Pylarge, a daughter of Danaus. ApoUod. 

Pylartes, a Trojan killed by Patroclus. Homer. 
Jl. 16, V. 695. 

Pylas, a l^g of Megara. He had the misfor- 
tune accidentsdly to kiU his uncle Bias, for which 
he fled away, leaving his kingdom to Pandion his 


son-in-law, who had been driven from Athens, 
ApoUod. 3, c. 15- — Paus. i, c. 39. 

Pylene, a town of Aetolia. Homer. II. 2. 
Pyleus, a Trojan chief, killed by Achilles. ■ 

A son of Clymenus king of Orchomenos. 

Pylleont, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 42, c. 42. 
I^Io, a daughter of Thespius, mother of ffip- 
potas. ApoUod. 

Pylos, now Navarino, a town of Messenia, 
situate on the western coast of the Peloponnesus, 
opposite the island Sphacteria in the Ionian sea. 
It was also called Coryphasion, from the promon- 
tory on which it was erected. It was built by 
Pylus, at the head of a colony from Megara, The 
founder was dispossessed of it by Neleus, and 
fled into Elis, where he dwelt in a small town, 

which he also called Pylos. A town of Elis, 

at the mouth of the river Alpheus, between the 

Peneus and the Selleis. ^Another town of Elis, 

called Triphyliacha, from Triphyha, a province 
of Elis, where it was situate. These three cities, 
which bore the name of Pylos, disputed their 
respective right to the honour of having given 
birth to the celebrated Nestor son of Neleus. 
The Pylos which is situated near the Alpheus 
seems to win the palm, as it had in its neigh- 
bourhood a small village called Geranus, and a 
river called Geron, of which Homer makes men- 
tion. Pindar, however, calls Nestor king of 
Messenia, and therefore gives the preference to 
the first-mentioned of these three cities. ApoUod. 
I, c. 19. 1. 3, c. 15. — Paus. 1, c. 39. — Strdb. 9. — 
Homer. II. 2. Od. 3. 

Pylus, a town. Vid. Pylos. A son of Mars 

by Demonice the daughter of Agenor. He was 
present at the chase of the Calydonihn boar. 
ApoUod. I. 

Pyra, part of mount Oeta, on which the body 
of Hercules was burnt. Liv. 36, c. 30. 
Pyracmon, one of Vulcan's workmen in the 
forges of mount Aetna. The name is derived 
from two Greek words which signify fire and an 
anvil. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 425. 

Pyraemos, a man killed by Caeneus. Ovid. 
Met. 12, V. 460. 

Pyraechmes, a king of Euboea. ^A king of 

Paeonia during the Trojan war. 

Pyrhmus, a youth of Babylon, who became 
enamoured of Thisbe, a beautiful virgin who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood. The flame was 
mutual, and the two lovers, whom their parents 
forbade to marry, regularly received each other’s 
addresses through the chink of a wall, which 
separated their houses. After the most solemn 
vows of sincerity they both agreed to elude the 
vigilance of their mends, and to meet one 
another at the tomb of Ninus, under a white 
mulberry tree, without the walls of Babylon. 
Thisbe came first to the appointed place, but 
the sudden arrival of a lioness frightened her 
away ; and as she fled into a neighbouring cave 
she dropped her veil, which the lioness found and 
besmeared with blood. Pyramus soon arrived ; 
he found Thisbe’s veil aU bloody, and concluding 
that she had been tom to pieces by the wild 
beasts of the place, he stabbed himself with Ms 
sword. Thisbe, when her fears were vanished, 
returned from the cave, and at the sight of the 
d^g Pyramus, she fell upon the sword which 
still reeked with his blood. This tragical scene 
happened under a wMte mulberry tree, wMch, 
as the poets mention, was stained with the blood 
of the lovers, and ever after bore fruit of the 
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colour of blood. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 55, &c. — Bygin. 

fab. 243. A river of Cflicia, rising m mount 

Taurus, and falling into the Pamphylian sea. 
Cic. fam. 11. — Dionys. Perieg. 

Pyrenaea Vernis, a town of Gallia Narbonensis. 

P^gnaei, a mountain, or a long ridge of high 
mountains, which separate Gaul from Spain, and 
extend from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean 
sea. They received their name from Pyrene the 
daughter of Bebrycius [Vid. Pyrene], or from the 
fire which once ’raged there for several days. 
This fire was originally kindled by shepherds, 
and so intense was the heat which it occasioned, 
that all the silver mines of the mountains were 
melted, and ran down in large rivulets. This 
account is deemed fabulous by Strabo and others. 
Diod. 5. — Strab. 3. — Mela^ 2, c. 6. — Ital. 3, v. 415. 
— Liv. 21, c. 60. — PluL 4, c. 20, 

Pyrenaeus, a king of Thrace, who, during a 
shower of rain, gave shelter in his house to the 
nine Muses, and attempted to offer them vio- 
lence. The goddesses upon this took to their 
wings and flew away. Pyrenaeus, who attempted 
to follow them, as if he had wings, threw himself 
down from the top of a tower and was killed. 
Ovid. Met. 5, v. 274- 

Pyrene, a daughter of Bebrycius king of the 
southern parts of Spain. Hercules offered vio- 
lence to her before he went to attack Geryon, 
and she brought into the world a serpent, which 
so terrified her, that she fled into the woods, 

where she was tom to pieces by wild beasts. 

A nymph, mother of Cycnus by Mars. A polhd, 

A fountain near Corinth. ^A small village 

in Celtic Gaul, near which, according to some, 
the river Ister took its rise, 

Pyrgl, an ancient town of Etruria, on the sea 
coast. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 184. — Liv. 36, c. 3. 

Pyrglon, a historian who wrote on the laws 
of Crete. Aiken. 

pyrgo, the nurse of Priam’s children, who fol- 
lowed Aeneas in his flight from Troy. Virg. Aen. 
5, v. 645. 

PyrgotSIes, a celebrated engraver on gems m 
the age of Alexander the Great. He had the ex- 
clusive privilege of engraving the conqueror, as 
Lysippus was the only sculptor who was per- 
mitted to make statues of him. Plin, 37, c. i. 

Pyrrgiis, a fortified place of Elis in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Pyrippe, a daughter of Thespius. 

Pyro, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. 

Pyrodes, a son of Cilix, said to be the first who 
discovered and applied to human purposes the 
fire concealed in flints. Plin. 7, c. 56. 

Pyrois, one of the horses of the sun. Ovid. 
Met. 2, v. 153. 

Pyroiila, a surname of Diana. Paus. 8, c. 16. 

Pyrrha, a daughter of Epimetheus and Pan- 
dora, who married Deucalion the son of Prome- 
theus, who reigned in Thessaly. In her age all 
mankind were destroyed by a deluge, and she 
alone, with her husband, escaped from the gene- 
ral destruction, by saving themselves in a boat 
which Deucalion had made by his father’s advice. 
When the waters had retired from the surface of 
the earth, Pyrrha, with her husband, went to the 
oracle of Themis, where they were directed, to 
repair the loss of mankind, to throw stones 
behind their backs. They obeyed, and the stones 
which Pyrrha threw were changed into women, 
and those of Deucalion into men. Vid. 
Deucalion. Pyrrha became mother of Am- 


phictyon, Heilen, and Protogenea by Deucalion. 
Ovid. Met. I, V- 350, &c.—Hygm. fab. 153* — 

Apollon. Rhod. 3, v. 10S5. A daughter of 

Creon king of Thebes. Paus. 9, c. 10. ^The 

name which Achilles bore when he disguised 
himself in woman’s clothes, at the court of 

Lycomedes. Hygin. fab. 96. A town of 

Euboea. Mela, 2, c. 7. A promontory of 

Phthiotis, on the bay of Malia. A tomi of 

Lesbos. A beautiful courtesan at Rome, of 

vfhom Horace was long an admirer. Horat. i, 
od. 5. 

l^rrheus, a place in the city of Ambracia. 
Liv. 38, c. 5. 

Pyrrhi castra, a place of Lucania. Liv. 35, 

c. 27. 

P3^rhias, a boatman of Ithaca, remarkable for 
his humanity. He delivered from slavery an old 
man who had been taken by pirates, and robbed 
of some pots full of pitch. The old man was so 
grateful for his kindness, that he gave the pots 
to his deliverer, after he had told him that they 
contained gold under the pitch. Pyrrhias, upon 
this, offered the sacrifice of a bull to the old man, 
and retained him in his house, with every act of 
kindness and attention, till the time of his death. 

Pint, in Quaest. G. A general of the Aetolians, 

defeated by Philip king of Macedonia. 
Pyrrhicha, a kind of dance, said to be invented 
and introduced into Greece by P5UThus the 
son of Achilles. The dancers "were generally 
armed. Plin. 7, c. 56. 

Pyrrhicus, a free town of Laconia. Paus. 3, 
c. 21. — Athen. 14. 

Pyrrhidae, a patronymic given to the succes- 
sors of Neoptolemus in Epirus. 

Pyrrho, a philosopher of Elis, disciple of Anax- 
archus, and originally a painter. His father’s 
name was Plistarchus, or Pistocrates. He was 
in continual suspense of judgment ; he doubted 
of everything, never came to any conclusions, and 
when he‘’had carefully examined a subject, and 
investigated all its parts, he concluded by still 
doubling of its evidence. This manner of doubt- 
ing in the philosopher has been called Pyrrhonism, 
and his disciples have received the appellation of 
sceptics, inquisitors, examiners, &c. He pre- 
tended to have acquired an uncommon dominion 
over opinion and passions. The former of these 
virtues he called ataraxia, and the latter metrio- 
paihia, and so far did he carry his want of com- 
mon feeling and sympathy, that he passed with 
unconcern near a ditch in which his master 
Anaxarchus had fallen, and where he nearly 
perished. He was once in a storm, and when all 
hopes were vanished, and destruction certain, 
the philosopher remained unconcerned ; and 
while the rest of the crew were lost in lamenta- 
tions, he plainly told them to look at a pig which 
was then feeding itself on board the vessel, 
exclaiming, “ This is a true model for a wise 
man.” As he showed so much indifference in 
everything, and declared that life and death 
were the same thing, some of his disciples asked 
him why he did not hurry himself out of the 
world. ” Because,” says he, ” there is no differ- 
ence between life and death.” When he walked 
in the streets he never looked behind, or moved 
from the road for a chariot, even in its most 
rapid course ; and, ind3ed, as some authors 
remark, this indifference to his safetv often ex- 
posed him to the greatest and most imminent 
dangers, from which he was saved by the inter- 
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fercaiM: of Ms friends who followed him. He 
fiouTBlied 304 B.C. and died at the advanced 
age of 90. He left no writings behmd him. His 
coimtryineii wexe so partial to him that they 
raised statues to his memory, and exempted all 
the pMlc»ophers of Elis from taxes. Diog. o.— 
Cic. de Orat. 3, c. ij.^Aul GeL ii, c. 5.— 

6, c. 24, 

Pyrrims, a son of Achilles and Deidamia the 
daughter of king Lycomedes, who received this 
from the yeUomiess of his hair. He was 
iiicn, called Neoptolemus, or new warrior, because 
he came to the Trojan war in the last year of 
the celebrated siege of the capital of Troas. VU. 

Neoptolemus. A king of Epirus, descended 

from Achilla by the side of his mother, and from 
Hercules by that of his father, and son of Aea- 
dides and Phthia. He was saved when an infant, 
by the fidelity of his servants, from the pursuit 
of the enemies of his father, who had been 
banished from his kingdom, and he was carried 
to the court of Glautias king of Illyricum, who 
educated him with ^at tenderness. Cassander 
king of Macedonia wished to despatch him, as he 
had so much to dread from him; but Glautias 
not only refused to deliver him up into the hands 
of his enemy, but he even went with an army 
and placed him on the throne of Epirus, though 
only 12 years of age. About five years after, the 
alsence of P3rrrhus, to attend the nuptials of one 
of the daughters of Glautias, raised new com- 
motions. The monarch was expelled from Ms 
throne by Neoptolemus, who had usur^d it after 
the death of Aeacides ; and being without 
resources, he applied to his brother-in-law Deme- 
trius for assistance. He accompanied Demetrius 
at the battle of Ipsus, and fought there with all 
the prudence and intrepidity of an experienced 
general. He afterwards passed into Egypt, 
■where, by Ms marriage ■with Antigone the daugh- 
ter of ^renice, he soon obtained a sufficient 
force to attempt the recovery of Ms throne. He 
was successful in the imdertaking, but to remove 
all causes of quarrel, he took the usm^wr to share 
with Mm the royalty, and some time after he 
put him to death under pretence that he had 
attempted to poison Mm. In the subsequent 
3^^ of Ms reign, Pyirhus engaged in the quarrels 
wMch disturbed the i>eace of the Macedonian 
monarchy ; he marched against Demetrius, and 
gave the Macedonian soldiers fresh proofs of Ms 
valour and activity. By dissimulation he in- 
gratiated himself in the minds of Ms enemy’s 
subjects, and when Demetrius laboured under a 
momentary illness, Pyrrhus made an attempt 
upon the crown of Macedonia, wMch, if not then 
successful, soon after rendered Mm master of the 
kingdom. This he shared with Lysimachus for 
seven months, till the jealousy of the Mace- 
donians, and the ambition of his colleague, 
obliged him to retire. Pyrrhus was meditating 
new conquests, when the Taren tines in'rited him 
to Italy to assist them against the encroaching 
j^wer of Rome. He gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, but his passage across the Adriatic proved 
nearly fatal, and he reached the shores of Italy 
after the loss of the greater part of Ms troops 
in a storm. At his entrance into Tarentum, 
s8o B.C., he began to reform the manners of the 
inhabitants, and by introducing the strictest 
discipline among their troops, to accustom 
them to bear fatigue and to despise dangers. 
In the first battle which he fought with the 


Romans, he obtained the victory, but for tMs he 
was more particularly indebted to Ms elephants, 
whose bulk and imcommon appearance aston- 
ished the Romans and terrified their cavalry. 
The number of the slain was equal on both sides, 
and the conqueror said that such another victory 
would totally ruin him. He also sent Cineas, his 
chief minister, to Rome, and though victorious, 
he sued for peace. These offers of peace were 
refused, and when Pjurrhus questioned Cineas 
about the manners and the character of the 
Romans, the sagacious minister replied, that 
their senate was a venerable assembly of kings, 
and that to fight against them was to attack 
another Hydra. A second battle was fought 
near Asculum, but the slaughter was so great, 
and the valour so conspicuous on both sides, 
that the Romans and their enemies reciprocally 
claimed the victory as their own. Pyrrhus stiU 
continued the war in favour of the Tarentines, 
when he was invited into Sicily by the inhabi- 
tants, who laboured under the yoke of Carthage, 
and the cruelty of their own petty tyrants. His 
fondness of novelty soon determined him to quit 
Italy; he left a garrison at Tarentum, and 
crossed over to Sicily, where he obtained two 
victories over the Carthaginians, and took many 
of their towns. He was for a while successful, 
and formed the project of invading Africa ; but 
soon his popularity vanished, Ms troops became 
insolent, and he behaved with haughtiness, and 
showed himself oppressive, so that his return to 
Italy was deemed a fortunate event for all Sicily. 
He had no sooner arrived at Tarentum than he 
renewed hostilities with the Romans with great 
acrimony, but when Ms army of 80,000 men had 
been defeated by 20,000 of the enemy, under 
Curius, he left Itmy with precipitation, 274 B.C., 
ashamed of the enterprise, and mortified by the 
victories wMch had been obtained over one of 
the descendants of AcMHes. In Epirus he began 
to repair Ms military character by attacMng 
Antigonus, who was then on the Macedonian 
throne. He gained some advantages over Ms 
enemy, and was at last restored to the throne 
of Macedonia. He afterwards marched against 
Sparta, at the request of Cleon3mius, but when 
all Ms vigorous operations were insufficient to 
take the capital of Laconia, he retired to Argos, 
where the treachery of Aristeus invited him. 
The Argives desired him to retire, and not to 
interfere in the affairs of their republic, wMch 
were confounded by the ambition of two of their 
nobles. He complied ■with their -wishes, but in 
the night he marched his forces into the town, 
and might have made Mmself master of the place 
had he not retarded Ms progress by entering it 
with Ms elephants. The combat that ensued 
was obstinate and bloody, and the monarch, to 
fight with more boldness, and to encounter 
dangers with more facility, exchanged Ms dress. 
He was attacked by one of the enemy, but as 
he was going to run him through in his own 
defence, the mother of the Argive, who saw her 
son’s danger from the top of a house, threw down 
a tile and brought Pyrrhus to the ground. His 
head was cut off, and carried to Antigonus, who 
gave Ms remains a magm'ficent funeral, and pre- 
sented his ashes to Ms son Helenus, 272 years 
before the Christian era. Pyrrhus has been 
deservedly commended for Ms talents as a 
general ; and not only Ms friends, but also his 
enemies, have been warm in extolling him ; and 
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Hannibal declared, that for experience and 
sagacity the king of Epirtis was the first of com- 
manders, He had chosen Alexander the Great 
for a model, and in everything he wished not 
only to imitate, but to surpass him. In the art 
of war none were superior to him ; he not only 
made it his study as a general, but he even wrote 
many books on encampments, and the difierent 
ways of training up an army, and whatever he 
did was by principle and rule. His uncommon 
understanding and his penetration are also ad- 
mired ; but the general is severely censured, who 
has no sooner conquered a country, than he 
looks for other victories, without regarding or 
securing what he has already obtained, by 
measures and regulations honourable to him- 
self, and advantageous to his subjects. The 
Romans passed great encomiums upon him, and 
Pyrrhus was no less struck with their magna- 
nimity and valour; so much, indeed, that he 
exclaimed that if he had soldiers like the Romans, 
or if the Romans had him for a general, he would 
leave no comer of the earth unseen, and no 
nation unconquered. Pyrrhus married many 
wives, and all for political reasons; besides 
Antigone, he had Lanassa the daughter of 
Agathocles, as also a daughter of Autoleon king 
of Paeonia. His children, as his biographer 
observes, derived a warlike spirit from their 
father, and when he was asked by one to which 
of them he should leave the kingdom of Epirus, 
he replied, to him who has the sharp^t sword. 
Adian. Hist. An. lo. — Plui. in Vita. — Jttsiin. 

17, See. — Liv. 13 & 14. — Horat. 3, od. 6 . A 

king of Epirus, son of Ptolemy, murdered by the 
people of Ambracia. His daughter, called 
Laudamia, or Deidamia, succeeded him. Pans. 
A son of Daedalus. 

Pyste, the wife of Seleucus, taken prisoner by 
the Gauls, &;c. Polyaen. 2. 

Pythagdras, a celebrated philosopher, hom at 
Samos, c. 582 B.C. His father Mnesarchus was a 
person of distinction, and therefore the son re- 
ceived that education which was most calculated 
to enlighten his mind and invigorate his body. 
Like his contemporaries, he was early made ac- 
quainted with poetry and music ; eloquence and 
astronomy became his private studies, and in 
gymnastic exercises he often bore the palm for 
strength and dexterity. He first made himself 
known in Greece, at the Olympic games, where 
he obtained, in the 18th year of his age, the prize 
for wrestling ; and, after he had been admired 
for the elegance and the dignity of his person, 
and the brilliance of his understanding, he re- 
tired into the East In Egypt and Chaldaea he 
gained the confidence of the priests, and learned 
from them the artful policy, and the symbolic 
writings, by which they governed the prince as 
well as the people ; and, after he had spent many 
years in gathering all the information which 
could be collected from antique tradition con- 
cerning the nature of the gods and the immor- 
tality of the soul, Pythagoras revisited his native 
island. The tyranny of Polycrates at Samos dis- 
gusted the philosopher, who was a great advocate 
for national independence ; and though he was 
the favourite of the tyrant, he retired from the 
island, and a second time assisted at the Olympic 
games. His fame was too well known to escape 
■ notice ; he was saluted in the public assembly 
by the name of Sophist^ 01 wise man ; but he 
refused the appellation, and was satisfied with 


that of philosopher, or, the friend of wisdom. 
“ At the Olympic gaiii^,” said he, in explanation 
‘ of this new appellation he wished to assume, 
, “ some are attracted with the desire of obtaining 
j crowns and honours, others come to expose tneir 
difierent commodities for sale, while curiosity 
draws a third class, and the desire of contem- 
plating whatever deserves notice in that cele- 
brated assembly ; thus, on the more extensive 
theatre of the world, while many struggle for the 
glory of a name, and many pant for the advan- 
tages of fortune, a few, and indeed hut a few, 
who are neither desirous of money nor ambitious 
of fame, are sufficiently gratified to be spectators 
of the wonder, the hurry, and the magnificence 
of the scene.” From Olympia, the philosopher 
visited the republics of Elis and Sparta, and 
retired to Magna Graecia, where he fixed his 
habitation in the town of Crotona, about the 
40th year of his age. Here he founded a sect 
which has received the name of the Italian, and 
he soon saw himself surrounded by a great num- 
ber of pupils, which the recommendation of his 
mental as well as his personal accomplishments 
had procured. His skill in music and medicine, 
and his knowledge of mathematics and of natural 
philosophy, gained him friends and admirers, and 
amidst the voluptuousness that prevailed among 
the inhabitants of Crotona, the Samian sage 
found his instructions respected and his approba- 
tion courted; the most debauched and effemi- 
nate were pleased with the eloquence and the 
graceful delivery of the philosopher, who boldly 
upbraided them for their vices, and called them 
to more virtuous, and manly pursuits. These 
animated harangues were attended with rapid 
success, and a reformation soon took place in 
the morals and the life of the people of Crotona. 
The females were exhorted to become mod^t. 
and they left ofi their gaudy ornaments ; the 
youths were called away from their pursuits of 
pleasure, and instantly they forgot their in- 
tem]^rance, and paid to their parents that sub- 
missive attention and deference which the 
precepts of Pythagoras required. As to the 
old, they were directed no longer to spend their 
time in amassing money, but to improve their 
understanding, and to seek that peace and those 
comforts of mind which frugality, benevolence, 
and philanthropy alone can produce. The sober 
and religious behaviour of the philosopher strong- 
ly recommended the necessity and importance of 
these precepts. Pythagoras was admired for his 
venerable aspect ; his voice was harmonious, his 
eloquence persuasive, and the reputation he had 
acquired by his distant travels, and by being 
crowned at the Ol3rmpic games, was great and 
important. He regularly frequented the temples 
of the gods, and paid his devotion to the divinity 
at an early hour ; he lived upon the purest and 
most innocent food, he clothed himself like the 
priests of the Egyptian gods, and by his continual 
purifications and regular offerings be seemed to 
be superior to the rest of mankind in sanctity. 
These artful measures united to render him an 
object not only of reverence, but of imitation. 
To set himself at a greater distance from his 
pupils, a number of years was required to try 
their various dispositions : the most talkative 
were not permitted to speak in the presence of 
j their master before they had been his auditors 
for five years, and those who possessed a natural 
I taciturnity were allowed to speak after a proba- 
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tion of two years. When they were capable of 
receiving the secret instructions of the philo- 
sopher, they were taught the use of ciphers and 
hieroglyphic writings, and Pythagoras might 
boast that his pupils could correspond together, 
though in the most distant regions, in unknown 
characters ; and by the signs and words which 
they had received, "they could recognize, though 
strangeis and barbarians, those that had been 
educated in the Pythagorean school. So great 
was his authority among his pupils, that to dis- 
pute his word was deemed a crime, and the most 
stubborn were drawn to coincide with the opinions 
of their opponent, when they helped their argu- 
ments by the words ike master said so, an 
expression which became proverbial as jurare in 
verba magistri. The great influence which the 
philosopher possessed in his school was trans- 
ferred to the world ; the pupils divided the 
applause and the approbation of the people with 
their venerable master, and in a short time the 
rulers and the legislators of all the principal 
towns of Greece, Sicily, and Italy, boasted in 
being the disciples of Pythagoras. The Samian 
philcsopher was the first who supported the 
doctrine of metempsychosis,^ or transmigration of 
the soul into different bodies, and those notions 
he seemed to have imbibed among the priests 
of Egypt, or in the solitary retreats of the 
Brahmans. More strenuously to support his 
chimerical system, he declared he recollected the 
different bodies which his soul had animated 
before that of the son of Mnesarchus. He remem- 
bered having been Aethalides the son of Mercury, 
having assisted the Greeks during the Trojan 
war in the character of Euphorbus [Vid. Euphor- 
bus], having been Hermotimus, afterwards a 
fisherman, and last of all Pythagoras. He for- 
bade his disciples to eat flesh, and also beans, 
because he supposed them to have been produced 
from the same putrefied matter from which, at 
the creation of the world, man was formed. In 
his theological system Pythagoras maintained 
that the universe was created from a shapeless 
heap of passive matter by the hands of a powerful 
being, who himself was the mover and soul of the 
world, and of whose substance the souls of man- 
kind were a portion. He considered numbers as 
the principles of everything, and perceived in the 
universe regularity, correspondence, beauty, pro- 
portion, and harmony, as intentionally produced 
by the Creator. In his doctrines of morality, he 
perceived in the human mind propensities com- 
mon to us with the brute creation ; but besides 
these, and the passions of avarice and ambition, 
he discovered the nobler seeds of virtue, and 
upheld that the most ample and perfect grati- 
fication was to be found in the enjoyment of 
moral and intellectual pleasures. The thoughts 
of the past he considered as always present to 
us, and he believed that no enjoyment could be 
had where the mind was disturbed by conscious- 
ness of guilt, or fears about futurity. This 
opinion induced the philosopher to recommend 
to his followers a particular mode of education. 
The tender years of the Pythagoreans were em- 
ployed in continual labour, in study, in exercise, 
and repose ; and the philosopher maintained his 
well-known and important maxim, that many 
things, especially love, are best learnt late. In 
a more advanced age, the adult was desired to 
behave with caution, spirit, and patriotism, and 
to remember that the community and civil 


society demanded his exertions, and that the 
good of the public, and not ids own private 
enjoyments, were the ends of his creation. From 
lessons like these, the Pythagoreans were strictly 
enjoined to call to mind, and carefully to review, 
the actions, not only of the present, but of the 
preceding days. In their acts of devotion, they 
early repaired to the most solitary places of the 
mountains, and after they had examined their 
private and public conduct, and conversed with 
themselves, they joined in the company of their 
friends, and early refireshed their body with 
light and frugal aliments. Their conversation 
was of the most innocent nature ; political or 
philosophic subjects were discussed with pro- 
priety, but without warmth, and after the con- 
duct of the following day was regulated, the 
evening was spent with the same religious cere- 
mony as the morning, in a strict and partial 
self-examination. From such regularity nothing 
but the most salutary consequences could arise, 
and it will not appear wonderful that the disciples 
of Pythagoras were so much respected and ad- 
mired as legislators, and imitated for their con- 
stancy, friendship, and humanity. The authors 
that lived in, and after, the age of Alexander, 
have rather tarnished than brightened the glory 
of the founder of the Pythagorean school, and 
they have obscured his fame by attributing to 
him actions which were dissonant with his char- 
acter as a man and a moralist. To pve more 
weight to his exhortations, as some writers men- 
tion, Pythagoras retired into a subterranean 
cave, where his mother sent him intelligence of 
ever^hing which happened during his absence. 
After a certain number of months he again re- 
appeared on the earth, with a grim and ghastly 
countenance, and declared, in the assembly of 
the people, that he was returned ffrom hell. 
From similar exaggerations, it has been asserted 
that he appeared at the Olympic games with a 
golden thigh, and that he could write in letters 
of blood whatever he pleased on a looking-glass, 
and that, by setting it opposite to the moon, 
when full, all the characters which were on the 
glass became legible on the moon’s disc. They 
also assert that, by some magical words, he 
tamed a bear, stopped the flight of an eagle, and 
appeared on the same day and at the same 
instant in the cities of Crotona and Metapontum, 
&c. The time and the place of the death of 
this great philosopher are unknown ; yet many 
suppose that he died at Metapontum about 
497 years before Christ ; and so great was the 
veneration of the people of Magna Graecia for 
him, that he received the same honours as were 
paid to the immortal gods, and his house became 
a sacred temple. Succeeding ages likewise ac- 
knowledged bis merits, and when the Roirfans, 
A.U.C. 41 1, were commanded by the oracle of 
Delphi to erect a statue to the bravest and 
wisest of the Greeks, the distinguished honour 
was conferred on Alcibiades and Pythagoras. 
Pythagoras had a daughter, called Damo. There 
is now extant a poetical composition ascribed to 
the philosopher, and called the Golden verses of 
Pythagoras, which contains the greater part of 
his doctrines and moral precepts ; but many 
assert that it is a supposititious composition, 
and that the true name of the writer was Lysis. 
Pythagoras distinguished himself also by his dis- 
coveries in geometry, astronomy, music, and 
mathematics, and it is to him that the world is 
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indebted for the demonstration of the 47th pro- ; 
position of the first book of Euclid’s elements, j 
about the square of the hypotenuse. It is said ! 
that he was so elated after making the discovery, ; 
that he made an offering of a hecatomb to the j 
gods ; but the sacrifice was undoubtedly of small 1 
oxen, made with wax, as the philosopher was ■ 
ever an enemy to shedding the blood of any , 
animals- His system of the universe, in which j 
he placed the sun in the centre, and all the planets 1 
mo\ing in elliptical orbits round it, was deemed j 
chimerical and improbable, till the deep inquiries , 
and the philosophy of the sixteenth century ; 
proved it, by the most accurate calculations, to 
be true and incontestable. Diogenes, Porphyry, 
lamblicus, and others, have written accounts 
of his life, but with more erudition, perhaps, than 
veracity. Cic. de A'af. D. i, c. 5. Tusc. 4, c. i. — 
Diog., &c., 8. — Hygin. fab. 112. — Ovid. Met. 15, 
v. 60, &c. — Plato. — Plin. 34, c. 6. — GeU. 9. — 

Tamblic. — Porphyr. — Plui. A soothsayer of 

Babylon, who foretold the death of Alexander 
and of Hephaestion, by consulting the entrails 

of victims. ^A tyrant of Ephesus. One of 

Nero’s wicked favourites. 

Pytheas [c. 360-290 B.C.), a native of Massilia, 
famous for his Imowledge of astronomy, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and geography. He also 
distinguished himself by his travels. Starting 
from Marseilles he sailed round Britain, and, with 
a mind that wished to seek information m every 
comer of the earth, he advanced far into the 
northern seas, and discovered the island of Thule, 
and entered that then unknown sea, which is 
now called the Baltic. His discoveries in astro- 
nomy and geography were ingenious ; he fixed 
a number of latitudes with great accuracy, and 
for the first time showed the connection of tides 
with the moon. He was the first who established 
a distinction of climate by the length of days 
and nights. He wrote different treatises in 
Greek, which have been lost, though some of 
them were extant in the beginning of the fifth 
century. Strab. 2, &c. — Plin. 37 - — :: — An Athe- 
nian rhetorician, in the age of Demosthenes, who 
distinguished himself by his intrigues, rapacity, 
and his opposition to the measures of Demos- 
thenes, of whom he observed that his orations 
smelt of the lamp. Pytheas joined Antipater 
after the death of Alexander the Great. His 
orations were devoid of elegance, harsh, uncon- 
nected, and diffuse, and from this circumstance 
he has not been ranked among the orators of 
Athens. Aelian. V. H. 7 ) c. 7 * — Plut. in Dem. 
& Polit. Pr. 

Pythes, a native of Abdera, in Thrace, son of 
Andromache, who obtained a crown at the 
Olympian games. Plin. 34, c. 7. — Paus, 6, c. 14. 
Pjtheus, a Lydian in the age of Xerxes, 
famous for his riches. He kindly entertained the 
monarch and all his army, when he was marching 
on his expedition against Greece, and offered him 
to defray the expenses of the whole war. Xerxes 
thanked him with much gratitude, promised 
to give bim whatever he should require. Pytheus 
asked him to dismiss his son from the expedition ; 
upon which^the monarch ordered the young man 
to be cut in two, and one half of the body to be 
placed on the right hand of the way, and the 
other on the left, that his army might march 
between them. Plut. de Mul. Virt. — Herodot. 
Pythla, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. She 
dehvered the answer of the god to such as came 


to consult the oracle, and was supposed to be 
suddenly inspired by the sulphureous vapours 
which issued from the hole of a subterranean 
cavity witMn the temple, over which she sat 
bare on a three-legged stool, called a tripod. In 
this stool was a small aperture, through which the 
vapour was inhaled by the priestess, and, at this 
divine inspiration, her eyes suddenly sparkled, her 
hair stood on end, and a shivering ran over all her 
body. In this convulsive state she spoke the oracles 
of the god, often with loud bowlings and cries, and 
her articulations were taken down by the priest, 
and set in order. Sometimes the spirit of inspira- 
tion was more gentle, and not always violent; 
yet Plutarch mentions one cf the priestesses who 
was thrown into such an excessive fury, that not 
only those that consulted the oracle, hut also the 
priest that conducted her to the sacred tripod, 
and attended her during the inspiration, were 
terrified and forsook the temple ; and so violent 
was the fit, that she continued for some daj^s in 
the most agonizing situation, and at last died. 
The Pythia, before she placed herself on the 
tripod, used to wash her whole body, and par- 
ticularly her hair, in the waters of the fountain 
Castalis, at the foot of mount Parnassus. She 
also shook a laurel tree that grew near the place, 
and sometimes ate the leaves with which she 
crowned herself. The priestess was originally a 
virgin, but the institution was changed when 
Echecrates, a Thessalian, had offered violence 
to one of them, and none but women who were 
above the age of 50 were permitted to enter 
upon that sacred office. They always appeared 
dressed in the garments of virgins, to intimate 
their purity and modesty, and they were solemnly 
bound to observe the strictest laws of temperance 
and chastity, that neither fantastic dresses nor 
lascivious behaviour might bring the office, the 
religion, or the sanctity of the place into con- 
tempt. There was originally but one Pythia, 
besides subordinate priests, and afterwards two 
were chosen, and sometimes more. The most 
celebrated of all these is Phemonoe, who is sup- 
posed by some to have been the first who gave 
oracles at Delphi. The oracles were always 
delivered in hexameter verses, a custom which 
was some time after discontinued. The Pythia 
was consulted only one month in the year, 
about the spring. It was always required that 
those who consulted the oracle should make 
large presents to Apollo, and from thence arose 
the opulence, splendour, and the magnificence 
of that celebrated temple of Delphi. Sacrifices 
were also offered to the divinity, and if the 
omens proved unfavourable, the priestess refused 
to give an answer. There were generally five 
priests who assisted at the offering of the sacri- 
fices, and there was also another who attended 
the Pythia, and assisted her in receiving the 
oracle. Vid. Delphia, Oraculum. Paus. 10, c. 5. 
— Diod. 16. — Strab. 6 & 9. — Justin. 24, c. 5. — 
Plut. de Oral. Def. — Euripid. in lon.—^hrysost. 

Games celebrated in honour of Apollo, near 

the temple of Delphi. They were at first insti- 
tuted, according to the more received opinion, 
by Apollo himself, in commemoration of the 
victory which he had obtained over the serpent 
Python, from which they received their name; 
though others maintain that they were first 
established by Agamemnon, or Diomedes, or by 
Amphictvon, or, lastly, by the council of Am- 
phictyons, 1263 B.C. They were originally cele- 
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brated once in nine years, but afterwards every 
ifth year, or tbe second year of every Olympiad, 
according to the nnmber of the Parnassian 
nymphs who congratulated Apollo after his vic- 
tory. The gods themselves were originally 
among the combatants, and, according to some 
authors, the first prize was won by Pollux, in 
boxing ; by Castor, in horse-races ; by Hercxiles, 
in the pancratium ; by Zetes, in fighting with 
the armour ; by Calais, in numing ; by Tela- 
mon, in wrestling ; and by Peleus, in throwing 
the quoit. These illustrious conquerors were 
rewarded by Apollo himself, who was present, 
with crowns and laurels. Some, however, observe 
that it was nothing but a musical contention, in 
which he who sang best the praises of Apollo 
obtained the prize, which was presents of gold or 
silver, which were afterwards exchanged for a 
garland of the palm tree, or of beech leaves. It 
is said that Hesiod was refused admission to 
these games because he was not able to play 
upon the harp, which was required of all such 
as entered the lists. The songs which were sung 
were called The Pythian modes , divided into five 
parts, which contained a representation of the 
fight and victory of Apollo over Python : the 
preparation for the fight ; the first attempt ; taking 
breath and collecting courage; the insulting sar- 
casms of the god over his vanquished enemy ; an 
imitation of the hisses of the serpent, just as he 
expired under the blows of Apollo. A dance was 
also introduced ; and in the 48th Olympiad, the 
Amphictyons, who presided over the games, 
increased the number of musical instruments by 
the addition of a flute. The Romans, according 
to some, introduced them into their city, and 
called them ApoUinares ludi. Pans. 10, c. 13 & 
37- — Strah, 9. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 447.--PIW. 7. — 
Liv. 25. 

l^hias, a Pythagorean philosopher, intimate 

with Damon- Vid. Phintias. A road which 

led firom Thessaly to Tempe. Aelian. ^A 

comic character, &c. 

Pythion, an Athenian killed, with 420 soldiers, 
when he attempted to drive the garrison of 
Demetrius from Athens, &c. Polyaen. 5. 
Pythium, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 42, c. 53. 
1. 44, c. 2. 

Pythius, a Syracusan, who defrauded Canius, 
a Roman knight, to whom he had sold his gar- 
dens, &c. Cic. de Off. 3, c. 14. A surname of 

Apollo, which he had received for his having 
conquered the serpent Python, or because he 
was worshipped at Delphi; called also Pytho. 
Macrob, i So/. 17. — Propert. 2, ei. 33, v- 16. 
Pytho, the ancient name of the town of Delphi, 
which it received because the serpent which 
Apollo killed rotted there. It was also called 
Pamassia Nape. Vid. Delphi. 

Pythochfiiis, a musician, who assuaged the 
fury of some wolves by playing on a musical 
instrument, &c. Aelian. 

I^ihdcles, an Athenian descended firom Aratus. 
It is said that on his accoimt, and for his instruc- 
tion, Plutarch wrote the life of Aratus. A 

man put to death with Phocion. A man who 

wrote on Italy. 

Pythoddrus, an Athenian archon in the age 
of Themistocles. 

PytholSus, the brother of Theba, the wife of 
Alexander tyrant of Pherae. He assisted Ms 
sister in despatc^g her husband. Plui. 

Pytihon, a native of Byzantium, in the age of 


Philip of Macedonia. He was a great favourite of 
the monarch, who sent him to Thebes when 
that city, at the instigation of Demosthenes, was 
going to take arms against Philip. Plut. in 
Demos. — Diod. One of the friends of Alex- 
ander, put to death by Ptolemy Lagus.— ■ — A man 
who I^ed Cotys king of Thrace at the instigation 

of the Athenians. A celebrated serpent sprung 

firom the mud and stagnant waters which re- 
mained on the surface of the earth after the 
deluge of Deucalion. Some, however, suppose 
that it was produced from the earth by Juno, and 
sent by the goddess to persecute Latona, who 
was then pregnant by Jupiter. Latona escaped 
Ms fmry by means of her lover, who changed her 
into a quail during the remaining months of her 
pregnancy and afterwards restored her to her 
original shape in the island of Delos, where she 
gave birth to Apollo and Diana* Apollo, as soon 
as he was bom, attacked the monster and kilied 
Mm with his arrows, and in commemoration of 
the victory which he had obtained, he instituted 
the celebrated PytMan games. Strah. 8. — Paus. 
2, c. 7. 1 . 10, c. 6. — Hygin. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 438, 
&c. — Lucan. 5, v. 134. 

Pythonice, an Athenian courtesan greatly 
honoured by Harpalus, whom Alexander some 
time before had entrusted with the treasures of 
Babylon. He married her ; and according to 
some, she died at the very moment that the 
nuptials were going to be celebrated. He raised 
her a splendid monument on the road wMch led 
from Athens to Eleusis, wMch cost Mm 30 talents. 
Diod. 17. — Paus. i- — Athen. 13, &c. 

Pythonissa, a name given to the priestess of 
Apollons temple at Delphi. She is more generally 
cjQled P3rtMa. Vid, PytMa. The word Python- 
issa was commonly applied to women who 
attempted to explain futurity. 

Pytna, a part of mount Ida. 

Pjii^us, a celebrated athlete, son of Lampis 
of Elis, who obtained a prize at the Olympic 
games. Paus. 9, c. 16. 


O 

Qtiaderna, a town of Italy. 

Quadi, an ancient nation of Germany, near 
the country of the Marcomanni, on the borders 
of the Danube, in modem Moravia. They ren- 
dered themselves celebrated by their opposition 
to the Romans, by whom they were often de- 
feated, though not totally subdued. Tacit, in 
Germ. 42 & 43. Ann. 2, c. 63. 

Quadratus, a surname given to Mercury, 
because some of Ms statues were square. The 
number 4, according to Plutarch, was sacred to 
Mercury, because he was bom on the 4th day 
of the month. Pltd. in Sympos. 9. A gover- 

nor of S3ma in the age of Nero. 

Quadrifrons, or Quadriceps, a surname of 
Janus, because he was represented with four 
heads. He had a temple on the Tarpeian rock, 
raised by L. Catulus. 

Quaestdres, two officers at Rome, first created 
A-U.C. 269, They received their name a guae- 
rendo, because they collected the revenues of the 
state^ and had the total management of the 
public treasury. The quaestorsMp was the first 
office wMch could be had in the state. It was 
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requisite that the candidate should be 24 or 25 
years of age, or, according to some, 27. In the 
Tear 332 A.U.C-, two more were added to the 
others, to attend the consuls, to take care of the 
pay of the armies abroad, and sell the plunder 
and booty which had been acquired by conquest. 
These were called Peregrini, whilst the others, 
whose employment was in the city, received the 
name of Urbani. When the Romans were 
masters of ail Italy, four more were created, 
A-U.C 439, to attend the proconsuls and pro- 
praetora in their provinces, and to collect all the 
taxes and customs which each particular district 
owed to the republic. They were called Proving 
dales. Sulla the dictator created 20 quaestors, 
and J. Caesar 40, to fill up the vacant seats in 
the senate ; from whence it is evident that the 
quaestors ranked as senators in the senate. The 
quaestors were aiwa3rs appointed by the senate 
at Rome, and if any person was appointed to the 
quaestorship without their permission, he was 
called only proqimestor. The quaestores urbani 
were apparently of more consequence than the 
rest, the treasury was entrusted to their care, 
they kept an account of all the receipts and dis- 
bursements, and the Roman eagles or ensigns 
were always in their possession when the armies 
were not on an expedition. They required every 
general before he triumphed to tell them, upon 
his oath, that he had given a just account of the 
number of the slain on both sides, and that he 
had been saluted imperator by the soldiers, a title 
which every commander generally received from 
his army after he had obtained a victory, and 
which was afterwards confirmed and approved 
by the senate. The city quaestors had also the 
care of the ambassadors ; they lodged and re- 
ceived them, and some time after, when Augustus 
was declared emperor, they kept the decrees of 
the senate, which had been before entrusted with 
the ediles and the tribunes. This gave rise to 
two new offices of trust and honour, one of which 
was qua^dor palatii, and the other quaestor pHn- 
dpis, or augusti, sometimes called candidatus 
prindpis. The tent of the quaestor in the camp 
was called guaesiorium. It stood near that of 
the general. Varro de L. L. 4- — Liv. 4, c, 43. — 
Dio. 43. 

Qnarl, a people of Gaul. 

Quarius, a river of Boeotia* 

Quercens, a Rutulian who fought against the 
Trojans. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 684, 

Ouerquetulaniis, a name given to mount 
Coelius at Rome, from the oaks which grew 
there. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 65. 

Quietis faniim, a temple without the walls 
of the city of Rome. Quies was the goddess of 
rest. Her temple was situate near the Coliine 
gate. Liv. 4, c. 4. — August, de Civ. D. 4, c. 16. 

QiriStus (L.1, an officer under the emperor 
Trajan, who behaved with great valour in the 
expeditions which were undertaken by the army 
which he commanded. He was put to death by 
Hadrian. 

Quinctia prata. Vid. Quintia. 

Quinctianus, a man who conspired against 
Nero, for which he was put to death. 

Quinctilia, a comedian ^vho refused to betray 
a conspiracy which had been formed against 
Caligula. 

Ouinctius, T., a Roman consul who gained 
some victories over the Aequi and the Volsci, and 
obtained a triumph for subduing Praeneste. 


Gaeso, a man accused before the Roman people, 

and vindicated by his father Cincinnatus. 

Roman celebrated for his frugality. Vid. Cin- 

onnatus. A master of horse, Roman 

consul when Hannibal invaded Italy. 

brother of Flaminius, banished from, the senate 

by Cato, for killing a Gaul. An officer killed 

by the Carthaginians. An officer under Doia- 

beUa. Another who defeated the Latins. 

A consul who obtained a victory over the Volsci. 
Hirpinus. Vid. Hi^inus. 

Quinda, a town of Cilicia. 

Qnindeclrnvirl, an order of priests whom 
Tarqnin the Proud appointed to take care of the 
Sibylline books. They were originally two, but 
afterwards the number was increased to taa, to 
whom Sulla added five more, whence their name. 
Vid. Decemviri and Duumviri. 

Ooinquatria, or O^tiquatrus, a festival in 
honour of Minerva at Rome, which continued 
during five days. The beginning of the celebra- 
tion was March 18th. The first day sacrifice and 
oblations were presented, but, however, without 
the effusion of blood. On the second, third, and 
fourth days, shovre of gladiators were exhibited, 
and on the fifth day there was a solemn proces- 
sion through the streets of the city. On the days 
of the celebration, scholars obtained holidays, 
and it was usual for them to offer prayers to 
Minerva for learning and wisdom, which the 
goddess patronized ; and on their return to school 
they presented their master with a gift which 
has received the name of Minerval. They were 
much the same as the Panathenaea of the Greeks. 
Plajrs were also acted, and disputations were held 
on subjects of literature. They received their 
name from the five days which were devoted to 
the celebration. 

Quinquennfile8 ludi, games celebrated by the 
Chians in honom of Homer every fifth year. 
There were also some games among the Romans 
which bore this name. They are the same as the 
Actian games. Vid. Actia. 

Qnint^ Prata, a place on the borders of the 
Tiber near Rome, which had been cultivated by 
the ^eat Cincinnatus. Liv. 3, c, 26. 

Quintilifinus, Marcus Fabius, a celebrated 
rhetorician bom in Spain. He opened a school 
of rhetoric at Rome, and was the first who 
obtained a salary from the state as being a 
public teacher. After he had remained twenty 
years in this laborious employment, and ob- 
tained the merited applause of the most illustrious 
Romans, not only as a preceptor but as a pleader 
at the bar, Quintilian, by the permission of the 
emperor Domitian, retired to enjoy the fruits of 
his labours and industry. In his retirement he 
assiduously dedicated his time to the study of 
literature, and wrote a treatise on the causes of 
the corruption of eloquence. Some time after, 
at the pressing solicitations of his friends, he 
wrote his institutiones oratoricae, the most perfect 
and complete system of oratory extant. It is 
divided into 12 books, in which the author 
explains from observation, as well as from ex- 
perience, what can constitute a good and perfect 
orator, and in tMs he not only mentions the 
pursuits and the employments of the rhetorician, 
but he also speaks of his education, and begins 
with the attention which ought to be shown him 
even in his cradle. His criticisms 01 the literature 
suitable for an orator’s study Are very acute, 
and his comparison of the great writers of Greece 
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and Rome is extremely interesting. He was 
appointed preceptor to the two young princes 
whom Domitian destined for his successors on 
the throne, but the pleasures which the rhetori- 
cian recei%'ed from the favours and the attention 
of the emperor and from the success which his 
wTitings met in the world, were embittered by 
the loss of his wife and of his two sons. It is 
said that Quintiliaii was poor in his retirement, 
and that his indigence was relieved by the liber- 
ality of his pupil Pliny the younger. He died 
A.D. 95- His Institutions were discovered in 
the 1415th year of the Christian era, in an old 
tower of a monastery at St. Gall, by Poggio 
Bracciolini. 

Qnintiliixs Varus, a Roman governor of Sjrria. 
Vid. Varus. A friend of the emperor Alex- 
ander. A man put to death by the emperor 

Severus. 

Qulntilla, a courtesan at Rome. Juv. 7, v. 75. 
Quiutillus, M. Aurelius Claudius, a brother 
of Claudius, who proclaimed himself emperor, 
and 17 days after destroyed himself by opening 
his veins in a hath, when he heard that Aurelian 
was marching against him, about the 270th year 
of the Christian era. 

Quintius, or QuHictius, one of the names 

of Cincinnatus. Pers. i, v. 73. Pedlus, a 

painter. Vid, Pedius. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus, a Latin historian, 
who flourished, as some suppose, in the reign of 
Vespasian or Trajan. He has rendered himself 
known by his histo^ of the reign of Alexander 
the Great. This history was divided into ten 
books, of which the firet two, the end of the 
fifth, and the beginning of the sixth, are lost. 
This w’ork is admired by some for the floridness 
of its style. It is, however, blamed for great 
anachronisms and glaring mistakes in geography 
as well as history. Some suppose that the his- 
torian is the same with that Curtius Rufus who 
lived in the age of Claudius, under whom he was 
made consul. This Rufus was bom of an obscure 
family, and he attended a Roman quaestor in 
Africa, when he was met at Adrumetum by a 
woman in superhuman shape, as he was walking 
under the porticoes in the middle of the day. 
This extraordinary character addressed the indi- 
gent Roman, and told him that the day would 
come in which he shoidd govern Africa with 
consular power. This strange prophecy animated 
Rufus ; he repaired to Rome, where he gained 
the favours of the emperor, obtained consular 
honours, and at last retired as proconsul to 
Africa, where he died. TacU. Ann. ii, c. 23, &c. 
Quintus Veranius, a governor of Cappadocia. 

Cicero, the brother of Cicero. Catulus, 

a Roman consul. A friend of Caesar. 

Quirinalia, festivals in honour of Romulus, 
suxnamed Quirinus, celebrated on the 13th of 
the calends of March. 

Quirinalis, a hiU at Rome, originally called 
Agonius, and afterwards Collinus. The name of 
Quirinalis was obtained from the inhabitants of 
Cures, who settled there under their king Tatius. 
It was also called Caballinus, from two marble 
statues of a horse, one of which was the work of 
Phidias, and the other of Praxiteles. Liv. i, 

c. 44. — Ovid. Fast. 375. Met. 14, v. 843. One 

of the gates of Rome near mount Quirinalis. 
Quirinus, a surname of Mars among the 
Romans. This name was also given to Romulus 
when he had been made a god by his superstitious 


subjects. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 475. Also a sur- 
name of the god Janus. Sulpitius, a Roman 

consul, bom at Lanuvium. Though descended 
of an obscure family, he was raised to the greatest 
honours by Augustus. He was appointed gover- 
nor of Syria, and was afterwards made preceptor 
to Caius the grandson of the emperor. He mar- 
ried Aemilia Lepida, but some time after he 
shamefully repudiated her. He died .A.D. 22. 
Tacit. Ann. 3, &c. 

Quirites, a name given to the Roman citizens, 
because they admitted into their city the Sabines, 
who inhabited the town of Cures, and w’ho on 
that account were called Quirites. After this 
union, the two nations were indiscriminately and 
promiscuously called by that name. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that the word was confined 
to Rome, and not used in the armies, as we find 
some of the generals appljdng it only to such of 
their soldiers as they dismissed or disgraced. 
Even some of the emperors appeased a sedition 
by calling their rebellious soldiers by the de- 
grading appellation of Quirites. Sudan. Coes. 
170. — Lamprid. 53. — Ltican. 5, v. 558. — Horat. 
4, od. 14, V. I. — Varro de L. L. 4, — Liv. i, c. 13. 
—Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 479. 


R 

Rabirius, C., a Roman knight, who lent an 
immense sum of money to Ptolemy Auletes king 
of Egypt. The monarch afterwards not only 
refused to repay him, but even confined him, 
and endangered his life. Rabirius escaped from 
Egypt with difficulty, but at his return to Rome, 
he was accused by the senate of having lent 
money to an African prince for unlawful pur- 
poses. He was ably defended by Cicero, and 

acquitted with difficulty Cic. pm Rab. A 

Latin poet in the age of Augustus, who wrote, 
besides satires and epigrams, a poem on the 
victory which the emperor had gained over 
Antony at Actium, Seneca has compared him 
to Virgil for elegance and majesty, but Quin- 
tilian is not so favourable to his poetry. ^An 

architect in the reign of Domitian, who built a 
celebrated palace for the emperor, of which the 
ruins are still seen at Rome. 

RacUius, a tribune who complained in the 
senate of the faction of Clodius. Cic. in Ver. 2, 
c. 12. Ad. Q. fr. 2, c. I. 

Racillia, the wife of Cincinnatus. Liv. 3, c. 26. 

Raesaces, an officer of Axtaxerxes. He revolted 
from his master, and fled to Athens. 

Ramises, a king of Egypt. Vid. Rhamses. 

Ramnes, or Rbamnenses, one of the three 
centuries instituted by Romulus. After the 
Roman people had been divided into three 
tribes, the monarch elected out of each 100 
young men of the best and noblest families, 
with which he formed three companies of horse. 
One of them was called Ramnes, either from the 
tribe of which it was chosen, or from Romulus. 
Another was called Tatian, and the third Luceres. 
Varr. de L. L. 4, c. 9. — Liv. i, c. 13. — Horat. de 
Art. Poet. 304. — Plut. in Rom. 

Randa, a village of Persia, where 3000 rebel- 
lious Persians were slain by Chiles. Polyaen. 7. 

Rapo, a Rutulian chief, &c. Virg. Aen. 10, 
V. 748. 
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RascipdUs, a Macedonian sent to the assist- 
ance of Pompey. Caes. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 4. 

Rauraci, a people of Gaul, whose chief town is 
now Augst on the Rhine. Cues. Bell. G. t, c. 5. 

Ravenna, a town of Italy on the Adriatic, 
which became celebrated under the Roman 
emperors for its capacious harbour, which could 
contain 250 ships, and for being for some time 
the seat of the w^estem empire. It was difficult 
of access by land, as it stc^ on a small penin- 
sula ; and so HI supplied with water, that it 
was sold at a higher price than wine, according 
to Martial. The emperors kept one of their 
fleets there, and the other at Misenum, on the 
other side of Italy. It was founded by a colony 
of Thessalians, or, according to others, of Sabines. 
It is now fallen from its former ^andeur, and is 
a wretched town situate at the distance of about 
four miles from the sea and surrounded with 
swamps and marshes. Sirab 5. — Sueton. in Aug. 
49. — Plin. 36, c. 12. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Martial. 3, 
ep. 93, V. 8, &c. 

Ravdla, a celebrated debauchee, &c. Juv. 

Reate, a pleasant town of Umbria, built, as 
some suppose, before the Trojan war, about 15 
miles from Fanum Vacunae, near the lake Velinus. 
Cybele was the chief deity of the place. It was 
famous for its asses. Sirah. 5. — Dionys. Hal. i. 
— Varro de R. R. i. — Liv. 25, c. 7. 1 . 26, c. ii. 
1 . 28, c. 45. — Cic. Cat, 3, c. 2. Nat. D. 2, c. 2. 

Re^ctklus, a deity whose name is derived from 
the word redire (to return). The Romans raised 
a temple to this imaginary deity on the spot 
where Hannibal had retired when he approached 
Rome, as if to besiege it. Festus de V. Sig. 

Reddnes, a nation among the Armorici, now 
the people of Rennes and St. Malo, in Brittany. 
Caes. Bell. G. 2, c. 41. 

Regillae, or Regillnm, a town in the coimtry 
of the Sabines in Italy, about 20 miles from 
Rome, celebrated for a battle which was fought 
there, A.U.C. 258, between 24,000 Romans and 
40,000 Etrurians, who were headed by the Tar- 
quins. The Romans obtained the victory, and 
scarce 10,000 of the enemy escaped from the 
field of battle. Castor and Pollux, according to 
some accounts, were seen mounted on white 
horses, and fighting at the head of the Rom^ 
army. Liv. 2, c. 16. — Dionys. Hal. 5. — Plut. in 
Cor. — Val. Max. i. — Flor. i. — Sueton. Tib. 1. 

Regillifiniis, O- Nonius, a Dacian who entered 
the Roman armies and was raised to the greatest 
honours imder Valerian. He was elected emperor 
by the populace, who were dissatisfied with 
GaUienus, and was soon after murdered by his 
soldiers, A.D. 262. 

Regillus, a small lake of Latium, whose waters 
fall into the Anio, to the east of Rome. The 
dictator Posthumius defeated the Latin army 
near it. Liv. 2, c. 19. 

Reginum, a town of Germany, now supposed 
to be Ratisbon or Regensburg. 

Regiom Lepidiim, a town of Modena, now 
Reggio, at the south of the Po. Plin. 3, c. 15. — 
Cic. 12, Fam. 5. 1 . 13, ep. 7. 

RegiUus, M. Attillus, a consul during the first 
Punic war. He reduced Brundusium, and in his 
second consulship he took 64, and sank 30 
galleys of the Carthaginian fleet, on the coast of 
Sicily. Afterwards he landed in Africa, and so 
rapid was his success that in a short time he 
defeated three generals, and made himself master 
of about 200 places of consequence on the coast. 


The Carthaginians sued for peace, but the cce- 

ueror refused to grant it, and soon after he was 

efeated in a battle by Xanthippus, and 30,000 
of his men were left on the field of battle, and 
15,000 taken prisoner. Regulus was in the 
number of the captives, and he was carried in 
triumph to Carthage. He was afterwards sent 
by the enemy to Rome, to propose an accom- 
modation and an exchange of prisoners ; and 
if his commission was unsuccessful, he was bound 
by the most solemn oaths to return to Carthage 
without delay. When he came to Rome, Regulus 
dissuaded his countrymen from accepting the 
terms which the enemy proposed, and when his 
opinion had had due imuence on the senate, he 
then retired to Carthage agreeably to Hs engage- 
ments. The Carthaginians were told that their 
offers of peace had been rejected at Rome by the 
means of Regulus, and therefore they prepared 
to punish him with the greatest severity. His 
eyebrows were cut off, and he was exposed for some 
days to the excessive heat of the meridian stm, 
and afterwards confined in a barrel, whose sides 
were everywhere filled with large iron spikes, till 
he died in the greatest agonies. His sufferings were 
heard of at Rome, and the senate permitted his 
widow to inflict whatever punishments she pleased 
on some of the most illustrious captives of Car- 
thage, who were in their hands. She confined them 
also in presses filled with sharp iron points, and 
was so exquisite in her cruelty, that the senate at 
last interfered, and stopped the barbarity of her 
punishments. Regulus died about 251 years 
before Christ. Sil. 6, v. 319. — Flor. 2, c. 3. — 
Horat. 3, od. 5. — Cic. de Off. 1, c. 13. — Val. Max. 

I, c. 1. 1. 9, c. 2. — Liv. ep. 16. Memmius, a 

Roman made governor of Greece by Caligula. 
W'hile Regulus was in this province, the emperor 
wished to bring the celebrated statue of Jupiter 
Olympius, by Phidias, to Rome ; but this was 
supematurally prevented, and according to 
ancient authors, the ship which was to convey 
it was destroyed by lightning, and the workmen 
who attempted to remove the statue were terri- 
fied away by sudden noises. Dio. Cos. A 

man who condemned Sejanus. ^Rosdus, a man 

who held the consulship for but one day, in the 
reign of Vitellius. 

Remi, a nation of Gaul, whose principal town, 
Duricortoiium, is now Rheitns, in the north of 
Champagne. Plin. 4, c. xy.-^aes. Bell. G. 2, 
c. 5. 

Remxnia lex, de judiciis, was enacted to 
punish all calumniators. The letter K was 
marked on their forehead. This law was abol- 
ished by Constantine the Great. Cic. pro Ros. 

RSmiilus, a chief of Tibur, whose arms were 
seized by the Rutulians, and afterwards became 
part of the plunder which Euryalus obtained. 

Virgi Aen. 9, v. 360. A friend of Tumus, 

trampled to death by his horse, which Orsilochus 
had woimded. Id. ii, v. 636, &c. 

RiSmiiliis Sylvius, a king of Alba, destroyed 
by lightning on accoimt of his impiety. Ovid. 
Trist. 4, v. 50. 

Remuria, festivals established at Rome by 
Romulus, to appease the spirit of his brother 
Remus. They were afterwards called Lemuria, 
and celebrated yearly. 

Remus, the brother of Romulus, was exposed, 
together with him, by the cruelty of his grand- 
father. In the contest which happened between 
the two brothers about building a city, Romulus 
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obtained the preference, and Renms, for ridicu- 
ling the rising walls, was put to death by his 
brother’s orders, or by Romulus himself. Vtd. 
Romulus. The Romans were afiBxcted with a 
plague after this murder, upon which the oracle 
was consulted, and the spirit of Remus appeased 

by the institution of the Remuria. Ovid. 

One of the auxiliaries of Tumus against Aeneas. 
Virg. Aen. 9, v. 330. 

Resaena, a town of Mesopotamia, famous for 
the defeat of Sapor by Gordian. 

Rfisus, a small river of Asia Minor, falling into 
the Maeander. 

Retina, a village near Misenum. PJin. 6, £p. 16. 
Rendigtii, a nation of Germany. TaciL de 
G^rm, 40. 

Rba, a large river, now the Volga, of Russia. 
A m^cinal root which grew on its bank was 
called Rha barbarian.. Rhubarb. 

Rhacia, a promontory in the Mediterranean 
sea, projecting from the Pjrenean mountains. 
Bliacius, a Cretan prince, the hrst of that 
nation who entered Ionia with a colony. He 
seized Claros, of which he became the sovereign. 
He married Manto the daughter of Tiresias, who 
had been seized on his coasts. Pans. 7, c. 3. 
Rhacdtis, an ancient name of Alexandria the 
capital of Egypt. Sirab. — Paus. 5, c. 21. 
Rhiuiamanthns, a son of Jupiter and Europa. 
He was horn in Crete, which he abandoned about 
the 30th year of his age. He passed into some 
of the Cydades, where he reigned with so much 
justice and impartiality that the ancients have 
said he became one of the judges of hell, and that 
he was employed in the mfemal regions in 
obliging the dead to confess their crimes, and in 
punishing them for their offences. Rhada- 
manthus reigned not only over some of the 
Cyclades, but over many of the Greek cities of 
Asia. Paus. 8, c. 53.-- Ovid. Met, 9, v. 435. — 
Diod. 5. — Plato. — Homer. 11 , 4, v. 564. — Virg. 
Am. 6, V. 566. 

Rliadamistiis, a son of Phamasmanes king of 
Iberia. He married Zenobia, the daughter of 
his uncle Mithridates king of Armenia, and some 
time after put him to death. He was put to 
death by his father for his cruelties, about the 
year 52 of the Christian era. Tacit. Ann. 13, 
c. 37. 

Rliadius, a son of Neleus. 

Rhaeteum, a city of Phrygia. 

Rliaeti, or Raeti, an ancient and warlike nation 
of Etruria. They were driven from their native 
country by the Gauls, and went to settle on the 
other side of the Alps. Vid. Rhaetia. Plin. 3, 
c. 10. — Justin. 20, c. 5. 

Rhaeda, a country to the north of Italy, 
between the Alps and the Danube, which now 
forms the territories of the Grisons, of the Tirol, 
and part of Italy. It was divided into two 
parts, Rhaetia prima and Rhaetia secunda. The 
first extended from the sources of the Rhine to 
those of the Licus or Lek, a small river which 
falls into the Danube. The other, called also 
Vindelicia, extended from the Licus to another 
small river called Genus, or Inn, towards the 
east. The principal towns of Rhaetia were 
called Curia, Tridentum, Belunum, Feltria. The 
Rhaetians rendered themselves formidable by 
the frequent invasions which they made into 
the Roman empire, and were at last conquered 
by Drusus the brother of Tiberius, and others 
under the Roman emperors. Virg, G. 2, v. 96. 


— Sir ah. 4. — Plin. 3, c. 20. I. 14, c. 2, &c. — 
Horat. 4, od. 4 & 14. 

Rhamnes, a king and augur, who assisted 
Tumus against Aeneas. He was kiUed in the 
night by Nisus. Virg. Am. 9, v. 325. 

Rhamnus, a town of Attica, famous for a 
temple of Amphiaraus, and a statue of the god- 
dess Nemesis, who was from thence c^ed 
Rkamnusia. This statue was made by Phidias 
out of a block of Parian marble, winch the 
Persians intended as a pillar to be erected to 
commemorate their expected victory over 
Greece. Paus. i. — Plin. 36. 

Rhamnusia, a name of Nemesis. Vid. 
Rhamnus. 

Rhampsinitus, an opulent king of Eg3rpt, 
who succeeded Proteus. He built a large tower 
with stones at Memphis, where his riches were 
deposited, and of which he was robbed by the 
artifice of the architect, who had left a stone in 
the wall easily movable, so as to admit a plun- 
derer. Herodot. 2, c. 121, &c. 

Rhamses, or Ramises, a powerful king of 
Egypt, who, with an army of 700,000 men, con- 
quered Ethiopia, Libya, Persia, and other 
eastern nations. In his reign, according to 
Pliny, Troy was taken. Some authors consider 
him to be the same as Sesostris. Tacit. Ann. 2, 
c. 60. — Plin. 36, c. 8. 

Rhanis, one of Diana’s attendant nymphs. 
Ovid. Met. 3. 

Rharos, or Rharlum, a plain of Attica, where 
com was first sown by Triptolemus. It received 
its name from the sower’s father, who was called 
Rharos. Paus. 1, c. 14 & 38. 

Rhascupdris, a king of Thrace, who invaded 
the possessions of Cotys, and was put to death 
by order of Tiberius, &c. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 64. 

Rhea, a daughter of Coelus and Terra, who 
married Saturn, by whom she had Vesta, Ceres, 
Juno, Pluto, Neptune, &c. Her husband, how- 
ever, devoured them all as soon as bom, as he 
had succeeded to the throne with the solemn 
promise that he would raise no male children, 
or, according to others, because he had been 
informed by an oracle that one of his sons would 
dethrone him . To stop the cruelty of her hus- 
band, Rhea consulted her parents, and was 
advised to impose upon him, or perhaps to fly 
into Crete. Accordingly, when she brought forth, 
the child was immediately concealed, and Saturn 
devoured a stone which his wife had given 
him as her own child. The fears of Saturn were 
soon proved to be well founded. A year after, 
the cMld, whose name was Jupiter, became so 
strong and powerful that he drove his father 
from his throne. Rhea has been confounded by 
the mythologists with some of the other god- 
desses, and many have supposed that she was 
the same divinity that received adoration under 
the various names of Bona Dea, Cybele, Din- 
d3rmena, Magna mater, Ceres, Vesta, Titaea, 
Terra, Tellus, and Ops. Vid. Cybele, Ceres, 
Vesta, &c. Rhea, after the expulsion of her 
husband from his throne, followed Mm to Italy, 
where he established a kingdom- Her benevo- 
lence in this part of Europe was so great that 
the golden age of Saturn is often called the age 
of I^ea. Hesiod. Theog. — Orpheus in Hymn. — 
Homer, ib. — Aeschyl. Prom. — Euripid. Bacc. & 
Elect. — Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 197, — Apollod. i, c. i, 

&c. Sylvia, the mother of Romulus and 

Remus. She is also called Ilia. Vid. Ilia. ^A 
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ympb of Italy, who is said to have Ixirne a son 
called Aventtaus to Hercules. Virg» Aen. 7, 
V. 659 - 

Rhebas, or Rhelms, a river of Bith3rn^, flow- 
ing from mount Olympus into the Euxine sea. 
Place. 7, V. 698. 

Rheddnes. Vid. Redone. 

Rhenium, now Reggio, a town of Italy, in the 
country of the Brattii, opposite Messana in Sicily, 
where a colony of Messenians under Alcidamid^ 
settled, 723 B.C. It was originally called Rhe- 
gium, and afterwards Rhegium Julium, to distin- 
guish it from Rhegium Lepidi, a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul. Some suppose that it received its name 
hrom the Greek word pTiywfiL, to break, because 
it is situate on the straits of Charybdis, which 
were formed when the island of Sicily, as it were, 
was broken and separated from the continent 
of Italy. This town has always been subject to 
great earthquakes, by which it has often been 
destroyed. The neighbourhood is remarkable for 
its great fertility, and for its delightful views. 
SU. 13, V. 94. — Cic. pro Arch. 3. — Ovid, Met. 14, 
V. 5 &48. — Justin. 4, c. i. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Sirab. 6. 
iUiegusci, a people of the Alps. 

Rhemi. Vid. Remi. 

Rhene, a small island of the Aegean, about 
200 yards from Delos, 18 miles in circumference. 
The inhabitants of Delos always buried their 
dead there, and their women alk> retired there 
during their labour, as their own island was 
consecrated to Apollo, where Latona had brought 
forth, and where no dead bodies were to be 
buried. Strabo say^ that it was uninhabited, 
though it was once as populous and flourishing 
as the rest of the Cyclades. Polycrates con- 
quered it, and consecrated it to Apollo, after he 
had tied it to Delos, by means of a long chain. 
Rhene was sometimes called the small Delos, and 
the island of Delos the great Delos. Tkucyd. 3. 
— Stred). 10. — Mela, 2, c. 7 * 

Rlxeni, a people on the borders of the Rhine. 
Rjhenus, one of the largest rivers of Europe, 
which divides Germany from GauL It rises in 
the Rhaetian Alps, and falls into the North sea. 
Virgil has called it bicornis, because it divides 
itself into two streams. The river Rhine was 
for a long time a barrier between the Romans 
and the Germans, and on that account its banks 
were covered with strong castles. J. Caesar was 
the first Roman who crossed it to invade Ger- 
many. The waters of that river were held in 
great veneration, and were supposed by the 
ancient Germans to have some peculiar virtue, 
as they threw their children into it, either to try 
the fidelity of the mothers or to brace and 
invigorate their limbs. If the child swam on 
the surface, the mother was acquitted of sus- 
picion, but if it sank to the bottom, its origin 
was deemed illegitimate. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 258. — 
Sirab. 4. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 1 . 5, c. 2. — Cues. Bell. G. 
4, c. 10. — Tadt. Ann. 2, c. 6. — Virg. Aen. 8, 

V. 727. A small river of Italy, falling into the 

Po on the south, now Rheno. Sil. 8, v. 600. — 
Plin. 3, c. 16. 1 . 16, c. 36. 

Rheomitres, a Persian who revolted from 

Artaxerxes, &c. Diod. 15. A Persian ofideer 

killed at the battle of Issus. Curt. 2, c. 5 * 
Rliesus, a king of Thrace, son of the Strymon 
and Terpsichore, or, according to others, of 
Eioneus by Euterpe. After many warlike ex- 
ploits and conquests in Europe, he marched to 
the assistance of Priam king of Troy, against the 
S 


Greeks. He was expected with great impatience, 
as an andent oracle had declared that Troy 
should never be taken if the horses of Rhesus 
drank the waters of the Xanthus and fed upon 
the grass of the Trojan plains. This oracle was 
well known to the Greefe, and therefore two of 
their best generals, Diomedes and Ulysses, were 
commissioned by the rest to intercept the 
Thracian prince. The Greeks entered his camp 
in the night, slew him, and carried away his 
horses to their camp. Homer. 11. 10. — Dictys 
Cret. 2. — Apollod. i, c. 3. — Virg. Aen. i, v. 473. — 
Ovid. Met. 13, v. gS. 

Rhetico, a mountain of Rhaetia. 

RhetogSnes, a prince of Spain, who surren- 
dered to the Romans, and was treated with 
great humanity. 

Rheunus, a place in Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 23. 
Rhexenor, a son of Nausithous king of Phae- 

acia. Homer. Od. 7. ^The father of Chalciope, 

the wife of Aegeus king of Athens. A. musi- 

dan who accompanied Antony in Asia, 
l^exibius, an athlete of Opns, who obtained 
a prize in the Olympic games, and had a statue 
in the grove of Jupiter. Paus. 6, c. 18. 
Rhianus, a Greek poet of Thrace, originally a 
slave. He wrote an accoimt of the war be- 
tween Sparta and Messenia, which continued for 
twenty years, as also a history of the principal 
revolutions and events which had taken place 
in Thessaly. Of this poetical composition 
nothing but a few verses are extant. He flour- 
ished about 200 years before the Christian era. 
Paus. 4, c. 6. 

Rbidago, a river of Hjrcania faUing into the 
Caspian sea. Curt. 6, c. 4. 

Rhimotflcles, a king of Thrace, who revolted 
from Antony to Augustus. He boasted of bis 
attachment to the emperor’s person at an enter- 
tainment, upon which Augustus said, proditionem 
amo, proditores veto odi. 

Rhinocolfira, a town on the borders of Pales- 
tine and Egypt. Liv. 45, c. 11. 

Rhinthon, a Greek poet of Tarentum, in the 
age of Alexander. Cic. ad Ait. ep. 20. 

Rbion, a promontory of Achaia, opposite to 
Antirrhium in Aetolia, at the mouth of the Corin- 
thian gulf, called also the Dardanelles of Lepanto. 
The strait between Naupactum and Patrae bore 
also the same name. The tomb of Hesiod was at 
the top of the promontory. Liv. 27, c. 30. 1 . 38, 
c. 7. — Plin. 4, c. 2- — Paus. 7, c. 22. 

Rhipha, or Rhiphe, a town of Arcadia. StaX. 
Theb. 4, V. 286. 

Rhiphaei, large mountains at the north of 
Scythia, where, as some suppose, the Gorgons 
had fixed their residence. The name of Rhiphaean 
was applied to any cold mountain in a northern 
country, and, indeed, these mountains seem to 
have existed only in the imagination of the 
poets, though some make the Tanais rise there. 
Plin. 4, c. Z2.— Lucan. 3, v. 27Z. 1 . 3, v. 282. 1 . 4, 
V. 418. — Virg. G. I, v. 240. 1 . 4, v. 518. 
Rhipheus, one of the Centaurs. Ovid. Met. 

A Trojan praised for his justice, &c, Virg, 

Aen, 2, V. 436. Vid. Ripheus. 

Rhluxn. Vid, Rhion. 

Rhizonitae, a people of Ill3rricum, whose chief 
town was called Rhizinium. Liv. 45, c. 26. 
Rhoda, now Roses, a seaport town of Spain. 

Liv. 34, c. 8. A town on the Rhone, from 

which the river received its name. It was ruined 
in Pliny's age. Plin. 3, c. 4. 
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Rfaodaniis, a river of GalHa Narbonensis, 1 
arising in the Rfaaetian Alps, and falling Jnto 
Mediterranean sea, near Marseilles. It is one 01 j 
tlie largest and most rapid rivers of Europe, now | 
known by tbe name of tbe Rhone. _ Mela, 2, c. 5. j 
L 3, c. 3. — Ovid. Md. 2, v. 258. — Stl. 3, v. 477, — I 
Marcell. 15, Scc.—Caes. Bell. G. i, c. i.—Plin. 3, j 
c. 4. — Strab. 4. — Lucan, i, v. 433. 1- 6, v. 475. j 

Rhode, a daughter of Neptune. Apollod. 

Of Danaus. Id. , 

Rhodia, one of the Oceamdes. Hesiod. A 

daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 

Rhodog^e, a daughter of Phraates king of 
Parthia, who married Demetrius, when he was 
in banishment at her father’s court. Polyaen. 8. 
Rhdddpe, or RhodSpis, a celebrated courtesan 
of Greece, who was fellow-servant with Aesop 
at Samos. (Cf. the beautiful dialogue in Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations.) She was carried to 
Egypt by Xanthus, and her liberty was at last 
bought by Charaxes of Msrtilene, the brother of 
Sappho, who was enamoured of her, and who 
married her. She sold her favours at Naucratis, 
where she collected so much money that, to 
render her name immortal, she consecrated a 
number of spits in the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; 
or, according to others, erected one of the P3rra- 
mids of Egypt. Aelian says that, as Rhodope 
was one day bathing herself, an eagle carried 
away one of her sandals, and dropped it near 
Psammetichus king of Egjrpt, at Memphis. The 
monarch was struck with the beauty of the 
sandal, strict inquiry was made to find the 
owner, and Rhodope, when discovered, married 
Psammetichus. (Cf. the story of Cinderella.) 
Herodot. 2, c. 134, &c; — Ovid. Hero-id. 15. — 
Aelian. V. H. 13, c. 33. Perizonius supposes 
there were two persons of that name. 

Rhdddpe, a high mountain of Thrace, extend- 
ing as far as the Euxine sea, ^ across the 
country, nearly in an eastern direction. Rhodope, 
according to the poets, was the wife of Haemus 
king of Thrace, who was changed into this moun- 
tain, because she preferred herself to Juno in 
beauty. Ovid. Md. 6, v. 87, &:c, — Virg. Ed. 8. 
G. 3, V. 351. — Mela, 2, c. 2. — Strah. 7. — Ital. 2, 
V. 7s.—Senec. in Here. Od. 

Rhodopdius, is used with the same signification 
as Thracian, because Rhodope was a mountam 
in that country. Ovid. A. A. 3, v. 321. Heroid. 
2.— Virg. G. 4, V. 461. 

Rhodunia, the top of mount Oeta. Liv. 36, 

c. 16. 

Rhodus, a celebrated island in the Carpathian 
sea, 120 miles in circumference, to the south of 
Caria, from which it is distant about 20 miles. 
Its principal cities were Rhodes, founded about 
408 years before the Christian era, Lindus, 
Camisus, lalysus. Rhodes was famous for the 
siege which it endured against Demetrius, and 
for a celebrated statue of Apollo. Vid. Colossus. 
The Rhodians were originally governed by kings, 
and were independent, but this government was 
at last exchanged for a democracy and an aris- 
tocracy. They were naturally given up to com- 
merce, and, during many ages, they were the 
most powerful nation by sea. Their authority 
was respected, and their laws were so universally 
approved that every coun^ made use of them 
to decide disputes concerning maritime affairs, 
and they were at last adopted by other com- 
mercial nations and introduced into the Roman 
codes, from whence they have been extracted to 


form the basis of the maritime regulations of 
modem Europe. When Alexander made himself 
master of Asia, the Rhodians lost their inde- 
pendence, but they soon after asserted their 
natural privileges under his cruel successors, and 
continued to hold that influence among nations 
to which their maritime power and consequence 
entitled them. They assisted Pompey against 
Caesar, and were defeated by Cassius, and 
became dependent upon the Romans. The island 
of Rhodes has been known by the several names 
of Ophiusa, Stadia, Telchinus, Corymbia, Tri- 
nacria, Aethrea, Asteria, Poessa, Atabyria, 
Oloessa, Marcia, and Pelagia. It received the 
name of Rhodes, either on account of Rhode, a 
beautiful nymph who dwelt there, and who was 
one of the favourites of Apollo, or because roses 
grew in great abundance all over the island. 
Strab. 14. — Homer. II. 2. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Diod. 

2, c. 62 & 87. 1. 5, c. zx.—Flor. 2, c. 7. 
— Pindar. Olymp. 7— Lucan. 8 , v. 248. — Cic. pro 
Man. Leg, in Brut. 13.— 27, c. 30. 1. 31, c. 2. 
I^oebiis, a horse of Mezentius, whom his 
master addressed with the determination to con- 
quer or to die, when he saw his son Laiisus 
brought lifeless from the battle. This beautiful 
address is copied from Homer, where likewise 
Achilles addresses his horses. Virg. Aen. 10, 

V. 861. 

Rhoecus, one of the Centaurs who attempted 
to offer violence to Atalanta. He was killed at 
the nuptials of Pirithous by Bacchus. Ovid. 

Md. 12, V. 301. — Virg. G. 2. One of the giants 

killed by Bacchus, under the form of a lion, in 
the war which these sons of the earth waged 
against Jupiter and the gods. Horat. 2, od. 19, 
V. 23. 

Rhoeo, a nymph beloved by Apollo. Diod. 5. 
Rhoeteum, or Rhoetus, a promontory of 
Troas, on the Hellespont, near which the body 
of Ajax was buried. Ovid. Met. ii, v. 197. 
Fast. 4, V. 279. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 505. 1 . 12, v. 456. 
Rhoetius, a moimtain of Corsica, now Rosso. 
Rhoetus, a king of the Marrabii, who married 
a woman called Casperia, to whom Archemonis, 
his son by a former wife, offered violence. After 
this incestuous attempt, Archemonis fled to 
Tumus king of the Rutuli. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 388. 

^A Rutulian killed by Euryalus in the night. 

Id. 9, V. 344. ^An Ethiopian killed by Per- 

seus. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 38. 

Rhosaces, a Persian killed by Clitus as he was 
going to stab Alexander at the battle of the 
Granicus. Curt. 8, c. i. 

Rhosus, a town of Syria, on the gulf of Issus, 
celebrated for its earthen-wares. Cic. 6 Ait. i. 
Rhoxal&nl, a people at the north of the Pains 
Maeotis. Tacit. Hist, i, c. 79. 

Khoxana, or Rox&na, a mistress of Alexander, 
daughter of a Persian satrap. Vid. Roxana. 
RhoxSnl, a nation against whom Mithridates 
made war. 

Rhutenl, or RhLUthSni, a people of Gaul, dwell- 
ing near the modem Rodez. 

KhyndAcus, a large river of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor. PUn. 5, c. 32. 

Rhynthon, a dramatic writer of Syracuse, who 
flourished at Tarentum, where he wrote 38 plays. 
Authors are divided with respect to the merit of 
hfe compositions, which seem to have been short, 
humorous and very realistic. Vid. Rhinthom 
Rhypae, a town of Achaia, to the west of 
Helice. 
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Bigodulum, a tillage of Germany, now Rtgol, ? 
near Cologne. Tacit. Bisi. 4, c. 71. j 

Ripl^ei. Vid. Rliipliaei. \ 

Ripheiis, a Trojan who joined Aeneas the night ; 
that Troy was reduced to ashes, and was at last 
killed after making a great carnage of the Greeks, j 
He is commended for his love of justice and ' 

equity. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 339 & 426. One of ; 

the Centaurs killed by Theseus at the nuptials 
of Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 352. j 

Rixam&rae, a people of Ili3rricum. Liv. 45, | 
c. 26 . i 

Robigo, or Rubigo, a goddess at Rome par- > 
ticularly worshipped by husbandmen, as she : 
presided over com. Her festivals, called Robi- \ 
galia, were celebrated on April 25th, and incense 
was offered to her, as also the entrails of a sheep 
and of a dog. She was entreated to preserve 
the com from blight. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 91 1- — 
Virg. G. I, V. 15 1. — Varro de L. L. 5, de R. R. i, 
c. I. 

Rodumna, now Roanne, a town of the Aedui, 
on the Loire. 

Roma, a city of Italy, the capital of the Roman 
empire, situate on the banks of the river Tiber, 
at the distance of about sixteen miles from the 
sea. The name of its founder, and the manner 
of its foundation, are not precisely known. 
Romulus, however, is supposed to have laid the 
foundations of that celebrated city, on April 20th, 
according to Varro, in the year 753 before the 
birth of Christ, and in the fourth year of the 
sixth Olympiad, In its original state, Rome was 
but a small castle on the summit of moimt Pala- 
tine ; and the founder, to give his followers the 
appearance of a nation or a barbarian horde, was 
obliged to erect a standard as a common asylum 
for every criminal, debtor, or murderer who fled 
firom his native country to avoid the punish- 
ment which attended him. From such an 
assemblage a numerous body was soon collected, 
and, before the death of the founder, the Romans 
had covered with their habitations the Palatine, 
Capitoline, Aventine, Esquiline hflls, with mount 
Coelius and Quirinalis. After many succe^ful 
wars against the neighbouring states, the views 
of Romulus were directed to regulate a nation 
naturally fierce, warlike, and uncivilized. The 
people were ^vided into classes, the interests 
of the whole were linked in a common chain, 
and the labours of the subject, as well as those 
of his patron, tended to the same end, the ag- 
grandizement of the state. Under the successors 
of Romulus, the power of Rome was increased, 
and the boxmdaries of her dominions extended ; 
while one was employed in regulating the foruK 
of worship, and inculcating in the minds of his 
subjects a reverence for the deity, the other was 
engaged in enforcing discipline among the army 
and raising the consequence of the soldiers m the 
government of the state ; and a third made the 
object of his administration consist in adorning 
his capital, in beautifying its edifices, and in 
fortifyhig it with towers and walls. Di™g 
244 years the Romans were governed by kings, 
but the tyranny, the oppression, and the violence 
of the last of these monarchs and of his family, 
became so atrocious that a revolution was 
effected in the state, and the democratic govern- 
ment was established. The monarchical govern- 
ment existed under seven princes, who began to 
reign in the following order ; Romulus, 753 B.C. ; 
and after one year’s interregnum, Numa, 715; 


TuUus Hostilius, 672 ; Ancus Martius, 640 ; 
Tarquin Prisciis, 616 ; Servius Tullius, 578 ; and 
Tarquin the Proud, 534, expelled 25 years after, 
509 B.C. ; and this regal administration has b^n 
properly denominated the infancy of the Roman 
empire.* Aiter the expulsion of the Tarquins 
from the throne, the Romans became ^ more 
sensible of their consequence : with their liberty 
they acquired a spirit of faction, and they became 
so jealous of their independence that the first of 
their consuls, who had been the most zealous and 
animated in the assertion of their freedom, was 
banished from the city because he bore the name, 
and was of the family, of the tyrants ; and 
another, to stop their suspicions, was obliged to 
pull down Ms house, whose stateliness and mag- 
nificence above the rest seemed incompatible 
with the duties and the rank of a private citizen. 
They knew more effectually their power when 
they had fought with success against Porsenna 
the king of Etruria, and some of the neighbouring 
states, which supported the claim of the tyrant 
and attempted to replace Mm on his throne by 
force of arms. A government which is entrusted 
into the hands of two of the most distinguished 
of its members, for the limited space of one year, 
cannot but give rise to great men, glorious ex- 
ploits, and tremendous seditions. The general 
who is placed at the head of an army during a 
campaign must be active and diligent, when he 
knows that Ms power is terminated with the 
year, and if he has a becoming ambition, he will 
distinguish his consulship by some uncommon 
act of valour, before he descends from the dignity 
of an absolute magistrate to the dependence of a 
fellow-citizen. Yet these attempts for the attain- 
ment of glory often failed of success ; and though 
the Romans could once boast that every indi- 
vidual in their armies could discharge with fidelity 
and honour the superior of&ces of magistrate and 
consul, there are to be found in their annals many 
years marked by overthrows, or disgraced by the 
ill conduct, the oppression, and the wantonness 
of their generals. Vid. Consul To the fame 
wMch their conquests and daily-successes had 
gained abroad, the Romans were not a little in- 
debted for their gradual rise to superiority ; and 
to this may be added the policy of the census, 
wMch every Mth year told them their actual 
strength, and how many citizens were able to 
bear arms. And indeed it was no small satis- 
faction to a people who were continually making 
war to see that, in spite of all the losses wMch 
they might sustain in the field, the increase of 
the inhabitants of the city was prodigious and 
almost incredible ; and had Romulus lived after 
the battle of Actium, he would have been per- 
suaded with difficulty that above 4,000,000 of 
inhabitants were contained within those walls, 
wMch in the most flourisMng period of Ms reign 
could scarce muster an army of 3000 infantry 
and 300 horse. But when Rome had flourished 
under the consular government for about 120 
years, and had beheld with pleasure the con- 
quests of her citizens over the neighbouring 
states and cities, wMch, according to a Roman 
Mstorian, she was ashamed to recollect in the 
summit of her power, an irruption of the bar- 
barians of Gaul rendered her very existence pre- 
carious, and her name was nearly extinguished. 
The valour of an injured individual [Vid. Camil- 
lus] saved it from destruction, yet not before its 
buildings and temples were reduced to ashes. 
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This celebrated event, -wMcb gave tbe^ appella- 
tion of another founder of^Rome to Camillas, has 
been looked apon as a glorious era to the Romans. 
The huts and cottages which Romulus had 
erected, and aS his successors repaired, were 
totaJJy consumed* and when the city arose from 
its ruins, the streets were enlarged, convenience 
as well as order was observed, taste and regu- 
larity were consulted, and the poverty, ignoranre, 
and nisticitv of the Romans seemed to be extin- 
guished with their old habitations. But no 
sooner -were thev freed from the fears of their 
barbarian invade'rs, than they turned their arms 
against those states which refused to acknow- 
ledge their superiority, or yield their independ- 
ence. Their wars with Pyrrhus and the Taren- 
tines displayed their character in a different 
view ; if before they had fought for freedom and 
independence, they now drew their sword for 
glory ; and here w’e may see them conquered in 
the field and yet refusing to grant that peace 
for which their ’conqueror himself had sued. The 
advantages they gained from their battles with 
P5?xrhus were many. The Roman name became 
known in Greece, Sicily, and Africa, and in 
losing or gaining a victory, the Romans were 
enabled to examine the manoeuvTes, observ^e the 
discipline, and contemplate the order and the 
encampments of those soldiers whose friends and 
ancestors had accompanied Alexander the Great 
in the conquest of Asia. Italy became subjected 
to the Romans at the end of the war with the 
Tarentines, and that period of time has been 
called the second age, or the adolescence of the 
Roman empire. After this memorable era they 
tried their strength not only with distant nations, 
but also upon a new element ; and in the long 
y;axs which they waged against Carthage, they 
acquired territory, and obtained the sovereignty 
of the sea ; and though Hannibal for sixteen 
years kept them in continual alarms, hovered 
round their gates, and destroyed their armies 
almost before their walls, yet they were doomed 
to conquer [Vid. Punicum helium], and soon to 
add the kingdom of Macedonia [Vid. Macedom- 
cum bellumj and the provinces of Asia [Vid. 
Mithridaticum bellum] to their empire. But 
while we consider the Romans as a nation sub- 
duing their neighbours by war, their manners, 
their counsels, and their pursuits at home are 
not to be forgotten- To be warriors was their 
profession ; their assemblies in the Campus 
Martius were meetings of armed men, and very 
properly denominated an army. Yet while their 
conquests were so extensive abroad, we find them 
tom by factious at home ; and so far was the 
resentment of the poorer citizens carried that we 
see the enemy at the gates of the city, while all 
are unwilling to take up arms and to unite in the 
defence of their common liberty. The senators 
and nobles were ambitious of power, and endeav- 
oured to retain in their hands that influence 
which had been exercised with so much success, 
and such cruelty, by their monarchs. This was 
the continual occasion of tumults and sedition. 
The people were jealous of their liberty. The 
oppression of the nobles irritated them, and the 
stripes to which they were too often exposed 
without mercy was often productive of revolu- 
tions. The plebeians, though originally the 
poorest and most contemptible citizens of an 
indigent nation, whose food in the first ages of 
the empire was only bread and salt, and whose 
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drink was water, soon gained rights and privi- 
leges by their opposition. Though really slaves, 
they became powerful in the state ; one conci- 
sion from the patricians produced another, and 
when their independence was boldly asserted by 
their tribunes, they were admitted to share in 
the highest of&ces of the state, and the laws 
which forbade the intermarriage of plebeian and 
patrician families were repealed, and the meanest 
peasant could by valour and fortitude be raised 
to the dignity of dictator and consul. It was not 
till these privileges were obtained by the people 
from the senate that Rome began to enjoy 
internal peace and tranquillity ; her battles w-ere 
then fought with more vigour, her soldiers were 
more animated, and her sovereignty was more 
universally established. But supreme power 
lodged in the hands of a factious and ambitious 
citizen becomes too often dangerous. The 
greatest oppression and tyranny took the place of 
subordination and obedience ; and from these 
causes proceeded the unparalleled slaughter and 
effusion of blood under a Sulla and a Marius. 
It has been justly observed that the first 
Romans conquered* their enemies by valour, 
temperance, and fortitude ; their moderation 
also and their justice were well known among 
their neighbours, and not only private posses- 
sions, but even mighty kingdoms and empires, 
were left in their power, to be distributed among 
a family or to be ensured in the hands of a suc- 
cessor. ITiey were also chosen umpires to decide 
quarrels, but in this honourable office they con- 
sulted their own interest ; they artfully sup- 
ported the weaker side, that the more i>owerfuI 
might be reduced and gradually become their 
prev. Under J. Caesar and Pompey, the rage 
of civil war was carried to unprecedented excess : 
it was not merely to avenge a private injury, 
but it was a contest for the sovereignty; and 
though each of the adversaries wore the mask 
of pretended sincerity, and professed himself to 
be the supporter of the republic, no less than the 
abolition of freedom and the public liberty was 
the aim. What Julius began, Ms adopted son 
achieved : the ancient spirit of national inde- 
pendence was extinguished at Rome ; and after 
the battle of Actium, the Romans seemed unable 
to govern themselves without the assistance of a 
chief, who, under the title of princgps, reined 
with as much power and as much sovereignty 
as another Tarquin. Under their emi>^ors, the 
Romans lived a luxurious and indolent life ; they 
had long forgotten to appear in the field, and their 
wars were left to be waged by mercenary troops, 
who fought without spirit or animosity, and who 
were ever ready to yield to him who bought their 
allegiance and fidelity with the greatest sums of 
money. Their leaders themselves were not the 
most prudent or the most humane ; the power 
which they had acquired by bribery was indeed 
precarious, and among a people where not only 
the highest offices of the state, but even the 
imperiM purple itself, were exposed to sale, there 
could not be expected much happiness or tran- 
quillity in the pMace of the emperor. ,The reigns 
of the successors of Augustus were distinguished 
by variety; one was the most abandoned and 
profligate of men, whom his own vices and 
extravagance hurried out of the world, while 
his successor, perhaps the most clement, just, 
and popular of princes, was sacrificed in the 
midst of his guards and attendants by the dagger 
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of some ofiended favourite or disappointed ' 
eimucli. Few indeed were tlie emperors of Rome 
whose days were not shortened by poison or 
the sword of an assassin. If one for some time 
had the imprudence to trust himself in the midst 
of a multitude, at last to perish by his own 
credulity, another consulted his safety, but 
with no better success, in the innumerable 
chambers of his palace, and changed every day, 
to elude discovery, the place of his retirement. 
After they had been governed by a race of 
princes, remarkable for the variety of their char- 
acters, the Roman possessions were diWded into 
two distinct empires, by Constantine, A,D. 308- 
Constantinople became* the seat of the Eastern 
empire, and Rome remained in the possession of 
the Western emperors, as the capital of their 
dominions. In the year 800 of the Christian era, 
Rome with Italy was delivered by Charlemagne, 
the then emperor of the W’est, into the hands of 
the Pope, who continued to maintain his inde- 
pendence under the name of the Papal State, until 
1870, when Rome became the capital of the 
new Kingdom of Italy. The original poverty 
of the Romans has often been disguised by their 
poets and historians, who wished it to appear 
that a nation who were masters of the world 
had had a better beginning than to be a race of 
shepherds and robbers. Yet it was to this sim- 
plicity they were indebted for their successes. 
Their houses were originally destitute of every 
ornament, they were made with imequal boards, 
and covered with mud, and these served them 
rather as a shelter against the inclemency of the 
seasons than for relaxation and ease. Till the 
age of Pyrrhus, they despised riches, and many 
salutary laws were enacted to restrain luxury 
and to punish indolence. They observed great 
temperance in their meals ; young men were not 
permitted to drink wine till they had attained 
their 30th year, and it was totally forbidden to 
women. Their national spirit was supported by 
policy ; the triumphal procession of a conqueror 
along the streets amidst the applause of thou- 
sands was welt calculated to promote emulation, 
and the number of gladiators who were regularly 
introduced, not only in public games and spec- 
tacles but also at private meetings, served to 
cherish their fondness for war, whilst it steeled 
their hearts against the calls of compassion ; and 
when they coxitd gaze with pleasure upon wretches 
whom they forcibly obliged to murder one 
another, they were not inactive in the destruc- 
tion of those whom they considered as inveterate 
foes or formidable rivals in the field. In their 
punishments, civil as well as military, the 
Romans were strict and rigorous ; a deserter 
was severely whipped and sold as a slave, and 
the degradation from the rank of a soldier and 
^gnity of a citizen was the most ignomimous 
stigma which could be af&xed upon a seditious 
mutineer. The transmarine victories of the 
Romans proved at last the ruin of their innocence 
and bravery. They grew fond of the luxury of 
the Asiatics ; and, conquered by the vices and 
indolence of those nations whom they had sub- 
dued, they became as effeminate and as dissolute 
as their captives. MarceUus was the first who 
introduced a taste for the fine arts among his 
countrjmnen. The spoils and treasures that were 
obtained in the plunder of Sjrracuse and Corinth 
rendered the Romans partial to elegant refine- 
ment and ornamental equipage. Though Cato 


had despised philosophy [F«f. Caraeadfis], and 
declared that war was me only profession of Ms 
countrymen, the Romans, by their intercourse 
with the Greeks, soon became fond of literature ; 
and though they had once banished the sophists 
of Athens from their city, yet they beheld with 
rapture their settlement among them in the 
principal towns of Italy, after the conquest of 
Achaia. They soon after began to imitate their 
polished captives, and to cultivate poetry with 
success. From the valour of their heroes and 
conquerors, indeed, the sublimes t subjects were 
offered to the genius of their poets ; but of the 
little that remains to celebrate the early victories 
of Rome, nothing can be compared to the nobler 
effusions of the .\ugmtan age. Virgil has done 
so much for the Latin name that the splendour 
and the triumphs of his country are forgotten 
for a while, when we are transported in the 
admiration of the majesty of Ms numbers, the 
elegant delicacy of his expressions, and the fire 
of Ms muse ; and the applause given to the Ijric 
powers of Horace, the softness of Tibullus, the 
vivacity of Ovid, and to the superior compositions 
of other respectable poets, will be unceasing so 
long as the name of Rome excites our reverence 
and our praises, and so long as genius, virtue, and 
abilities are honoured amongst mankind. Though 
they originally rejected with horror a law which 
proposed the building of a public theatre, and 
the exhibition of plays, like the Greeks, yet the 
Romans soon proved favourable to the composi- 
tions of their countrymen. Livius was the first 
dramatic writer of consequence at Rome, whose 
plays began to be exhibited A.U.C. 514. After 
him Naevius and Ennius wrote for the stage ; 
and in a more polished period Plautus, Terence, 
Caecilius, and Affanius claimed the public atten- 
tion and gained the most unbounded applause. 
Satire did not make its appearance at Rome till 
100 years after the introduction of comedy, and 
so celebrated was Lucilius in tMs kind of writing 
that he was called the inventor of it. In historical 
writing the progress of the Romans was slow and 
inconsiderable, and for many years they em- 
ployed the pens of foreigners to compile their 
annals, till the superior abilities of a Livy were 
made known. In their worship and sacrifices 
the Romans were uncommonly superstitious ; 
the will of the gods was consulted on every occa- 
sion, and no general marched to an expedition 
without the previous assurance from the augurs 
that the omens were propitious and Ms success 
almost indubitable. Their sanctuaries were 
numerous ; they raided altars not only to the 
gods, who, as they supposed, presided over their 
city, but adso to the deities of conquered nations, 
as well as to the different passions and virtues. 
There were no less than 420 temples at Rome, 
crowded with statues ; the priests were numer- 
ous, and each divinity had a particular college 
of sacerdotal servants. Their wars were declared 
in the most awful and solemn manner, and 
prayers were always offered in. the temples for the 
prosperity of Rome, when a defeat had been sus- 
tained or a victory won. The power of fathers 
over their children was very extensive, and 
indeed unlimited ; they could sell them or put 
them to death at pleasure, without the forms of 
a trial or the interference of the civil magistrate. 
Many of their ancient families were celebrated 
for the great men whom they had produced, 
but the vigorous and interested part they took 
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In tlie govemment of the republic exposed them 
often to danger ; and some have observed that 
the Romans sank into indolence and ^luxury 
when the ComelH, the Fabii, the Aemilii, the 
Marcelli, &c., who had so often supported their 
spirit and led them to victory, had been extin- 
guished in the bloody wars of Marius and of the 
two triumvirates. When Rome had become 
powerful, she was distinguished from other cities 
by the flattery of her neighbours and citizens ; 
a'fonii of worship was established to her as a 
deity, and temples were raised in her honour, 
not only in the city but in the provinces. The 
goddess Roma was represented like Minerva, all 
armed and sitting on a rock, holding a pike in 
her hand, with her head covered with a helmet, 
and a trophy at her feet. Liv, i, &c. — Cato de 
R, R. — Virg. Ed. G. & Aen. — Horat. 2, sat. 6 , 
&c. — Flor. I, c. I, &c. — Paterc. — Tacit. Ann. & 
Hist. — TibulJ. 4. — Lucan. — Pint, in Rom. Num., 
&c.—Cic. de Nat. D. i, &c. — Plin. 7, &c. — Justin. 
43- — Varro de L. L. 5. — Val. Max. i, &c. — 

Martial. 12, ep. 8. daughter of Evander. 

A Trojan woman who came to Italy with 

Aeneas. daughter of Italus and Luceria. 

It was after one of these females, according to 
some authors, that the capital of Italy w’as 
called Roma. 

Ramani, the inhabitants of Rome. Vid. 
Roma. 

Roxnanus, an officer under Theodosius. 

Another, poisoned by Nero. son of Con- 

stans, &c. 

Romilius Marcellus, a Roman centurion in 
Galba’s reign, &c. Tacit. Hist. 1. 

Romtila, a 'name given to the fig tree under 
which Romulus and Remus were found. Ovid. 
Fast. 2, v. 412. 

Rom^ea, a town of the Samnites. Liv. 10, 
c. 17. 

Romiilidae, a patronjunic given to the Roman 
people from Romulus, their first king and the 
founder of their city. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 638. 

Romains, a son of Mars and Ilia, grandson of 
Numitor king of Alba, was horn at the same 
birth with Remus. These two children were 
thrown into the Tiber by order of Amulius, who 
usurped the crown of his brother Numitor ; but 
they were preserved, and, according to Florus, 
the river stopped its course, and a she-wolf came 
and fed them with her milk till they were found 
by Faustulus, one of the king’s shepherds, who 
educated them as his own children. When they 
knew their real origin, the twins, called Romulus 
and Remus, put Amulius to death, and restored 
the crown to their grandfather Numitor. They 
afterwards undertook to build a city, and to 
determine which of the two brothers should have 
the management of it, they had recourse to 
omens and the flight of birds. Remus went to 
mount Aventine, and Romulus to mount Pala- 
tine. Remus saw first a flight of six vultures, 
and soon after, Romulus twelve ; and therefore, 
as his number was greater, he began to lay the 
foundations of the city, hoping that it would 
become a warlike and powerful nation, as the 
birds from which he had received the omen were 
fond of prey and slaughter. Romulus marked 
with a furrow the place where he wished to erect 
the walls; but their slenderness was ridiculed 
by Remus, who leaped over them with the 
greatest contempt. This irritated Romulus, 
and Remus was imnaediately put to death, 


either by the hand of his brother or one of the 
workmen. W’hen the walls were built, the city 
was without inhabitants ; but Romulus, by 
making an asylum of a sacred grove, soon col- 
lected a number of fugitives, foreigners, and 
criminals, whom he received as his lawful sub- 
jects. Yet, however numerous these might be, 
they were despised by the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants, and none were willing to form matri- 
monial connections with them. But Romulus 
obtained by force what was denied to his peti- 
tions. The Romans celebrated games in honour 
of the god Census, and forcibly carried away all 
the females wffio had assembled there to be 
spectators of these unusual exhibitions. These 
violent measures offended the neighbouring 
nations ; they made war against the ravisheis 
with varying success, till at last they entered 
Rome, which had been betrayed to them by one 
of the stolen virgins. A violent engagement was 
begun in the middle of the Roman forum ; but 
the Sabines were conquered, or, according to 
Ovid, the two enemies laid down their arms 
when the women had rushed between the two 
armies and by their tears and entreaties raised 
compassion in the bosoms of their parents and 
husbands. The Sabines left their original pos- 
sessions and came to live in Rome, where Tatius 
their king shared the sovereign power with 
Romulus. The introduction of the Sabines into 
the city of Rome was attended with the most 
salutary consequences, and the Romans, by pur- 
suing this plan, and admitting the conquered 
nations among their citizens, rendered themselves 
more powerful and more formidable. Afterwards 
Romiffus divided the lands which he had ob- 
tained by conquest ; one part was reserved for 
religious uses, to maintain the priests, to erect 
temples, and to consecrate altars ; the other was 
appropriated for the expenses of the state ; and 
the third part was equally distributed among his 
subjects, who were divided into three classes or 
tribes. The most aged and experienced, to the 
number of 100, were also chosen, whom the 
monarch might consult in matters of the highest 
importance, and from their age they were called 
senators, and from their authority patres. The 
whole body of the people were also distinguished 
by the name of patricians and plebeians, patron 
and client, who by mutual interest were induced 
to preserve the peace of the state and to promote 
the public good. Some time after, Romulus dis- 
appeared as he was giving instructions to the 
senators, and the eclipse of the sun, which hap- 
pened at that time, was favourable to the rumour 
which asserted that the king had been taken up 
to heaven, 714 B.C., after a reign of 39 years. 
This was further confirmed by J. Proculus, one 
of the senators, who solemnly declared that as 
he returned from Alba he had seen Romulus in 
a sui>erhuman form, and that he had directed 
him to tell the Romans to pay him divine 
honours under the name of Quirinus, and to 
assure them that their city was doomed one day 
to become the capital of the world. This report 
was immediately credited, and the more so as 
the senators dreaded the resentment of the 
people, who suspected them of having offered 
him violence. A temple was raised to him, and 
a regular priest, called Flamen Quirinalis, was 
appointed to offer him sacrifices. Romulus was 
ranked by the Romans among the twelve great 
gods, and it is not to be wondered at that he 
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received such distinguished honoure, when the 
Romans considered him as the founder of their 
city and empire and the son of the god of war. 
He is generally represented like his father, so 
much so that it is difficult to distinguish them 
The fable of the two children of Rhea Sylvia ' 
being nourished by a sbe-wolf arose from Lupa, ' 
Faustulus’s wife, having brought them up. Vid. 
Acca. Dionys. Hal. j & 2. — Liv. i, c. 4, &c. — 
Justin. 43, c. I & 2. — Flor. i, c. 1. — Flut. in \ 
RomuL — VaL Max. 3, c. 2. 1 . 5, c. 3. — Plin. 15, 
c. 18, &c. — Virg. Aen. 2, v. 342, 605. — Ovid. Met. 
14, V- 616 845. Fast. 4, &c . — HoraL 3, od. 3. — 

Juv. 18, V. 272. 

Romulus Silvius, a king of Alba. Augus- 

tulus, the last of the emperors of the Western 
empire of Rome. His country was conquered 
A.D. 476, by the Heruli, under Odoacer, who 
assumed the name of king of Italy. 

Romus, a son of Aeneas by Lavinia. ^A son 

of Aemathion sent by Diomedes to Italy. 

Rosda lex, de theatris, by L. Roscius Otho the 
tribune, A.U.C. 685. It required that none 
should sit in the first fourteen seats of the theatre 
if they were not in possession of 400 sestertia, 
which was the fortune required to be a Roman 
knight. 

Roscianum, the port of Thurii, now Rossano. 
Roscius {O-j, a Roman actor, bom at Lanuvium, 
so celebrated on the stage that every comedian 
of excellence and merit has received his name. 
His eyes were naturally distorted, and he always 
appeared on the stage with a mask, but the 
Romans obliged him to act his characters with- 
out, and they overlooked the deformities of his 
face, that they might the better hear his elegant 
pronunciation and be delighted with the sweet- 
ness of his voice. He was accused on suspicion 
of dishonourable practices ; but Cicero, who had 
been one of his pupOs, imdertook his defence, and 
cleared him of the malevolent aspersions of his 
enemies, in an elegant oration still extant. 
Roscius wrote a treatise, in which he compared 
with great success and much learning the pro- 
fession of the orator with that of the comedian. 
He died about 60 years before Christ. Horat. 
2, ep. I. — Quintil. — -Cic. pro Ros. de Orat. 3, de 

Div. I, &c. Tusc. 3, &c. — Plut. in Cic. 

Sextus, a rich citizen of Ameria, murdered in the 
dictatorship of Sulla. His son, of the same 
name, was accused of the murder, and eloquently 
defended by Cicero, in an oration still extant, 

A.U.C. 673. Cic. pro S. Roscio Amer. Lucius, 

a lieutenant of Caesar’s army in Gaul. Otho, 

a tribune, who made a law to discriminate the 
knights from the common people at public 
spectacles. 

Rosiae campus, or Rosia, a beautiful plain 
in the country of the Sabines, near the lake 
Velinum. Varro, R. R. 1, c. 7. — Virg. Aen. 7, 
V. 712.— Cic. Att. 15. 

Rosillanus ager, a territory in Etruria. 

Rosius, a harbour of Cilicia. A man made 

consul for one day only under Vitellius, &c. 
Tacit. 

Rosulum, a town of Etruria, now Monte Rosi. 
Rotomagus, a town of Gaul, now Rouen. 
Roxana, a Persian woman, taken prisoner by 
Alexander. The conqueror became enamoured 
of her and married her. She behaved with 
great cruelty after Alexander’s death, and she 
was at last put to death by Cassander’s order. 
She was daughter of Darius, or, according to 


others, of one of his satraps. Curt* 8, c. 4. 1 . 10, 

c. 6. — Plut. in Alex. A wife of Mithridates 

the Great, who poisoned herself. 

RoxolSni, a people of Eurof^an Sarmatia, who 
proved very active and rebellious in the reign of 
the Roman em^rors. 

Rubeae, the North Cape at the north of Scan- 
dinavia. 

Rubellius Blandus, a man who married Julia 

the daughter of Drusus, &c. One of the 

descendants of Augustus, treacherously put to 
death by Nero. Tacit. ^Plautus, an illus- 

trious Roman who disgraced himself by his 
arrogance and ambitious views. Juv. 8, v. 31^. 
Rubi, now Ruvo, a town of ApuHa, from which 
the epithet Rubens is derived, applied to bramble 
bushes which grew there. The inhabitants were 
called Rubitini. Horat. i, sat. 5, v. 94. — Virg. 
G. I, V. 266. 

Rubicon, now Rugone, a small river of Italy, 
which it separates from Cisalpine Gaul. It rises 
in the Apennine mountains, and falls into the 
Adriatic sea. By crossing it, and thus trans- 
gressing the boundaries of his province, J. Caesar 
declared war against the senate and Pompey, 
and began the civil wars. Lucan, i, v. 185 & 
213- — Sirab. 5. — Sueton. in Cues. 32. — Plin. 3, 
c. 15. 

Rubienus Lappa, a tragic poet in the age of 
Juvenal, conspicuous as much for his great 
genius as his poverty. Juv. 7, v. 72. 

Rubigo, a goddess. Vid. Robigo. 

Rubo, the Dvina, a river which falls into the 
Baltic at Riga. 

Rubra saxa., a place in Etruria, near Veii, at 
the distance of about eight miles from Rome. 
Mari. 4, ep. 64, v. 15. — Liv. 3, c. 49. 

Rubria lex, was enacted after the taking of 
Carthage, to make an equal division of the lands 
in Africa. 

Rubrius, a Roman knight accused of treason 

under Tiberius. Tacit. A man who fled to 

Parthia on suspicion that the Roman affairs were 

ruined. A. friend of Vitellius. An obscure 

Gaul in great favour with Domitian. Juv. 4, 

V. 145. An officer in Caesar’s army. 

Rubrum mare {the Red sea), is situate between 
Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, and is often 
called Erythraeum mare, and confounded with 
the Arabicus sinus, and the Indian sea. Plin. 
6, c. 23 & 24. — Liv. 36, c. 17. I. 42, c. 52. 1 . 45, 
c. 9- — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 686, — Lucan. 8, v. 853. 
Rudiae, a town of Calabria near Brundusium, 
built by a Greek colony, and famous for giving 
birth to the poet Ennius. Cic. pro Arch. 10. — 
Ital. 12, V. 396. — Mela, 2, c. 4. 

Rufflnus, a general in Gaul in the reign of 
Vitellius, &c. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 94. 

Ruffus Crispinus, an officer of the praetorian 
guards under Claudius. He was banished by 
Agrippina for his attachment to Britannicus and 
Octavia, the children of Messalina, and put him- 
self to death. His wife Poppaea Sabina, by 
whom he had a son called Ruffinus Crispinus, 
afterwards married Nero. Tacit. Hist. 12, c. 42- 

1 . 16, c. 17. A soldier presented with a civic 

crown for preserving the life of a. citizen, &c. 
Riiffana, a town of Gaul. 

Rufilius, a Roman ridiculed by Horace, sat, 2, 
V, 27, for his effeminacy. 

Ruflnianus, Jul., a rhetorician. 

Ruflnus, a general of Theodosius. 

Rufrae, a town of Campania, of which the 
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faiabitants were caHed Rufreni. Cic, 10 Fetm. | ing to some lie wrote a poem on moiint Aetna. 
71. — Sii. S, V. 568. — Virg. Am, 7, v. 739. He wrote also an itinerary in verse of a journey 

Rnfriiim, a town of Samrdum, now Ruvo. from Rome to Gaul in A.D. 417, wMcii will be 
Lit. S, c. 25. ! found in the Poetae Latini Minores. 

Riifus, a Latin historian. VM. Quintius. Rutilus, a rich man reduced to beggary by his 

A friend of Commodus, famous for his avarice extravagance. Juv, ii, v. 2, 

and ambition. — —One of the ancestors of Sulla. Rutiilm, a river of Liguria, falling from the 

degraded from the rank of a senator because Apennines into the Mediterranean. Lucan. 2, 

ten pounds* weight of gold were foimd in his v. 422. Of Latinm, falling into the Tiber! 

house, A governor of Judaea. ^A man who Lucan. 2, v. 422. 

conspired against Domitian. A poet of Rutfibus, a gladiator, &c. Horat. 2, sai. 7, 

Ephesus in the reign of Trajan. He wrote six v. 96. 

b<x)ks on simples, now lost. ^A Latin poet. Riitiili, a people of Latium, known as well as 

Sempronlus. Vid. Praetorius. the Latins by the name of the Aborigines. When 

Rngia, now Eugen, an island of the Baltic. Aeneas came into Italy, Turnus was their king, 
Rngii, a nation of Germany. Tacit, de and they supported mm in the war which he 
Germ. 43. waged against this foreign prince. The capital 

Rnpilins, an officer sumamed Rex^ for his of their dominions was called Ardea. Ovid. Fast. 
authoritative manners. He was proscribed by 4, v. 883. Met. 14, v. 455, &c. — Virg. Aen. 7, 
Augustus and fled to Brutus. Horat. i, sat. 7, &c- — Plin. 3, c. 5, 

V. I. ^The writer of certain treatises de figuris Rfitiipiae, a seaport town on the southern 

serdeniiarum, &c., which have survived. coasts of Britain, abounding in excellent oysters, 

Rusdno, a town of Gaul at the foot of the whence the epithet of Rutupinus, Some sup- 

Pyrenees. Liv. 21, c. 24. ^A seaport town of pose that it is the modem town of Dover, but 

Africa. Id. 30, c. 10. others Richborough or Sandwich. Lucan. 6, v. 67. 

Rixsciits, a town of GauL — Juv. 4, v. 141. 

Rnsconik, a town of Mauritania. Liv. 21, Ryphaei montes. Vid. Rhiphaei. 
c. 24. 

Rusellae, an inland town of Etruria destroyed 
by the Romans. Liv. 28, c, 45. 

Ruspina, a town of Africa near Adrumetum. ^ 

SiL It. 3, v. 260. — Hiri. A f. 640. O 

Rustlcos, 1 *. Jim. Arulenos, a man put to 

death by Domitian- He was the friend and Saba, a town oi Arabia, famous for frank- 
preceptor of Pliny the younger, who praises his incense, myrrh, and aromatic plants. The in- 
abilities, amd he is likewise commended by habitants were called Sabaei. Strdb. 16. — Diod. 
Tacitus, Hist. 16, c. 26. — Plin. i, ep. 14. — Sudon. 3. — Virg. G. 1, v. 57. Aen. i, v. 420. 

in Dorn. A friend of M. Aurelius. Sab&chus, or Sabacon, a king of Ethiopia, 

Rnsuccoram, a town of Mauritania, believed who invaded Egypt and reigned there, after the 
to be modem Algi^. expulsion of king Amasis. After a reign of 

Rixteiii, a people of Gaul, now Ruvergne, in 50 years he was terrified by a dream, and retired 
Guienne. Coes. Bell. G. into his own kingdom. Herodot. 2, c. 137, &c. 

Riitila, a deformed old woman, who lived nearly Sabaei, a people of Arabia. Vid. Saba, 

100 years. Plin. 7, c. 48. — Juv. 10, v. 294. Sabata, a town of Liguria with a safe and 

Rutllius Rufus (P.), a Roman consul in the age beautiful harbour, supposed to be the modern 

of Sulla, celebrated for his virtues and writings. Savona. Sil. 8, v. 4.61.— Sirab. 4. ^A town of 

He refused to comply with the requests of his Assyria. 

friends because they were unjust. When SuUa Sabatha, a town of Arabia, now Sanaa. 
had banished him from Rome he retired to Sabatinl, a people of Samnium, living on the 
Smyrna, amidst the acclamations and praises of banks of the Sabatus, a river which falls into 
the people ; and when some of his friends wished the VuJtumus. Liv. 26, c. 33. 
him to be recalled home by means of a civil war, Sabatra, a town of Syria. SU. 3, v. 256. 
he severely reprimanded them, and said that he Sabazius, a surname of Bacchus, as also of 
wished rather to see his country blush at his Jupiter. Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 23. — Arnob. 4. 
exile than to plunge it into distress by his return. Sabbas, a king of India. 

He was the first who taught the Roman soldiers Sabella, the nurse of the poet Horace, i sat. 9, 
the principles of fencing, and by thus mixing v. 29. 

dexterity mth valour, rendered their attacks Sabelli, a people of Italy, descended from the 
more certain and more irresistible. During his Sabines, or, according to some, from the Sam- 
banishment he employed his time in study, and nites. They inhabited that part of the country 
wrote a history of Rome in Greek, and an which lies between the Sabines and the Matsi 
account of Ms own life in Latin, besides many Hence the epithet of Sabellicus. Horat. 3 od 6 
other works. Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 563. — Senec, de — Virg. G. 3, v. 255. 

Benef. — Cic. in Brut. De Orai. i, c. 53. — Val. Sabrtlus, a Latin poet in the reigns of Domitian 

Max. 2, c. 3, 1. 6, c. 4. — Paterc. 2, c. 9. ^A and Nerva. 

Roman proconsul, who is supposed to have en- Sabina, Julia, a Roman matron, who married 
couraged Mithridates to murder all the Romans Hadrian by the help of Plotina the wife of Trajan 

who were in his province. ^Lupus, a praetor. She is celebrated for her private as well as public 

who fled away with three cohorts from Tarra- virtues. Hadrian treated her with the greatest 

cma. — —A rhetorician Quintil. 3, c. i. A. asperity, though he had received from her the 

iMu who went agau^t Jugurtha. A friend imperial purple ; and the empress was so sensible 

of Nero.-— Namantiamis, a pagan poet of of his unkindness, that she boasted in his presence 
Toulouse, m the reign of Honorius. Accord- | that she had disdained to make him a father lesf 
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his cMldren should become more odious or ruore 
tyrannical than he himself was. The behaviour 
oi Sabina at last so exasperated, Hadrian that he 
poisoned her, or, according to some, obliged her i 
to destroy her^lf. The emperor at that time 
laboured under a mortal diseaas, and therefore 
he was the more encouraged to sacrifice Sabina 
to Ms resentment, that she might not survive 
Mm. Divine honours were paid to her memory. 
She died after she had bem married 38 years, 
A.D. 138. 

an ancient people of Italy, reckoned 
among the Aborigines, or those inhabitants 
whcffie origin was not known. Some suppose that 
they were origiiially a Lacedaemonian colony, 
who settled in that part of the country. Ihe 
pCKsessions of the Sabines were situated in the 1 
neighbourhood of Rome, between the river Nar 1 
and the Anio, and bounded on the north by the 
Apennines and Umbria, south by Latiiim, east 
by the Aequi, and Etruria on the west. The 
greater part of the contiguous nations were 
descended from them, such as the Umbrians, the 
Campanians, the Sabelli, the Osci, Samnites, 
Hemici, Aequi, Marsi, Bnittii, See. The Sabines 
are celebrated in ancient history as being the 
first who took up arms against the Romans, to 
avenge the rape of their females at a spectacle 
where they had been invited. After some en- 
gagements, the greater part of the Sabina left 
their ancient possessions and migrated to Rome, 
where they settled with their new allies. They 
were at last totally subdued, about the year of 
Rome 373, and ranked as Roman citizens. Their 
chief cities were Cures, Fidenae, Reate, Cnistume- 
rium, Comiculum, Nomentum, Coilatia, &c. The 
character of the nation for chastity, for purity of 
morals, and for the knowledge of herbs and in- 
cantations, was very great. Horat. 17, v. 28. 
— Cic. Vat. 15. — Plin. 3, c. 12. — Liv. i, c. 9 & 
18. — Dionys. 2, c. 5, — Fhr. i, c- i. 

1 . 3, c. 18. — Ital. 8, V, 424. — Ovid. Met. 14, v. 775 
& 797. Am. I, V. loi. L 3, 8, V- 61. — Juv. 10, 
V. 197- 

Sabini^zms, a general who revolted in Africa, 
in the reign of (^rdian, and was defeated soon 

after, A.D. 240. A general of the Eastern 

empire. 

Sabinrts, Aulus, a Latin i)oet intimate with 
Ovid. He wrote some epistles and elegies, in the 
number of which are mentioned, an epistle 
from Aeneas to Dido, from Hippolytus to 
Phaedra, and firom Jason to H^^sipyle, from 
Demophoon to Phyllis, from Paris to Oenone, 
from Ulyrsses to Penelope; the last three of 
wMch, though said to be his composition, are 

spurious. Oi'id. Am. 2, el. 13, v. 27. A man 

from whom the Sabines received their name. 
He received divine honours after death, and was 
one of those deiti^ whom Aeneas invoked when 
he entered Italy. He was supposed to be of 
Lacedaemonian origin. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 171. 

^An officer of Caesar’s army defeated by the 

Gaufe, — —Julius, an officer who proclaimed him- 
self emperor in the beginning of Vespasian’s 
reign. He was soon after defeated in a battle ; 
and, to escape from the conqueror, he hid him- 
self in a subterranean cave, with two faithful 
domestics, where he continued unseen for nine 
successive years. His wife found out his retreat, 
and spent her time with him, till her frequent 
visits to the cave discovered the place of Ms 
concealment. He was dragged before Vespasian, 
S* 


and by his orders pat to death, though his fetends 
interested themselves in his cause, and his wife 
endeavoured to raise the empercr’s pity by 
showing him the twins whom she had oroaght 
forth in their sahterranean retreat. — ^ — CkwL, a 
man who conspired against Caligula, and after- 
wards destroyed Mmself. TMra, a Roman 

senator, shamefully accused and condemned by 
Sejanus. His body, after execution, was dragged 
through the streets of Rome and treated with 
the greatest indignities. His dog constantly fol- 
iowed^the body, and when it was thrown Into 
the Tiber, the faithful a n i m al plunged in after 

it, and was drowned. Plj«. 8, c. 40. Pop- 

paeos, a Roman consul, who psosided above 
24 yearn over Moesia, and obtained a triumph 
for his victories over the barbarians. He was a 
great favourite of Augustus and of Tiberias. 

Tacit. Afm. ^Flavins, a brother of Vespasian, 

killed by the populace. He was weH known for 
his fidelity to Vitellios. He commanded in the 
Roman armies 35 years, and was go\’’enior of 

Rome for 12. ^A friend of Domitiaa. A 

Roman who attempted to plunder the temple 
of the Jews. A fidend of the emperor Alex- 
ander. ^A lawyer. 

Sabis, now Sembre, a river of Belgic Gaul, 
falling into the Maas at Namur. Coes. B. G. 2, 
c. 16 & 18. 

Sabota, the same as Sabatha. 

Sabracae, a powerful nation of India. Curt. 

9, c. 8- 

Sabr^ta, a maritime town of Africa, near the 
Syrtes. It was a Roman colony, about 70 miles 
from the modem Tripoli Ital. 3, v. 256. — Plin. 

5 , c. 4. 

Sabrina, the Severn in England. 

Sabhra, a general of Juba king of Numidia, 
defeated and killed in a battle. Lucan. 4, v. 722. 

Sabur^us, an officer of the praetorian guards. 
When he was appointed to this office by the 
emperor Trajan, the prince presented him with a 
sword, saying, “ Use tMs weajwn in my service 
as long as my commands are just ; but turn it 
against my own breast whenever I become cruM 
or malevolent.” 

Sabus, one of the ancient kings of the Sabines ; 

the same as Sabinus. Vid. Sabinus. A king 

of Arabia. 

Sac^das, a musician and poet of Argos, who 
three times obtained the prize at the Pythian 
games. Plzd. de Mus. — Paus. 6, c. 14. 

Sacae, a people of Scythia, who inhabited the 
country that lies at the east of Bactriana and 
Sogdiana, and towards the north of mount 
Imaus- The name of Sacae was given in general 
to all the ScytMans by the Persians. They had 
no towns, according to some writers, but lived 
in tents. Ptal. 6, c. 13. — Herodot. 3, a 93. 1 . 7, 
c. 63. — Plin. 6, c. 17. — Solin. 62. 

Sacer lucus, a wood of Campam'a, on the 
Liris. 

Sacer mons, a mountain near Rome. Vid. 
Mons sacer. 

Sacer portus, or Sacii portns, a place of 
Italy, near Praeneste, famous for a battle that 
was fought there between Sulla and Marius, in 
wMch the former obtained the victory. Pater c, 
2, c. 26. — Lucan. 2, v. 134. 

Sacra via, a celebrated street in Rome, where 
a treaty of peace and alliance was made between 
Romulus and Tatis. It led from the amphi- 
theatre to the capitol, by the temple of the 
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pcace^ aiid tht templt oi Caesar. The : the ncLiexen whom he detair-ed as fcosta::es 
tn’jmphal prccessicM. passed through it to go , from the several neighLouring nations of Spain, 
to the capitoL Hcmi. 4, oi. 2. I. 2, sM. $. — Lit. I Some suppose that he called it Sparia^^ene, Fkr. 

2s c. 13.-— C«. Fltm. 7. AU. 4, ep. 4. j 2, c. 6. — Liv. 21^ c. 2, 7, 9. — SsL 1^ x\ 272. — 

&icarijiii, a people of Latium, who assisted 1 Lucan. 3, v. 250. — Sirab. 3. — Mela, 2, c. 6. 
Taratis a^ast Aeneas. Thev were descended ; Saisj now 52 , a town in the Delta of Egypt, 
frcffl the Felasgians, cr from a priest of Cybele. 1 situate between the Canopic and Sebennvtic 
Vir^. Aen. 7, v. 756. ' mouths of the Nile, and anciently the capital of 

lex, fnihiaris, A.U.C. 421, by the j Lower Egypt. There was there a celebrated 
dictator \*aleri'as Ccrvms, as some suppose, ; temple dedicated to Minerva, with a room cut 
enacted that the name of no soldier which had ; out of one stone, which had been conveyed by 
l^n entered in the muster roll should be struck i water from Elephantis by the labours of 2 cm3o 
out but by his consent, and that no person who j men in three years. The stone measured on the 
had been a military tribune should execute the outside 21 cubits long, 14 broad, and 8 high, 
office of ordinum. Osiris was also buried near the town of Sais. 

Sacritivlr |M.h a friend of Caesar, killed at The inhabitants were called Saiiae. One of the 

I>prrhachiuin. Caes. Bdl. G. mouths of the Nile, which is adjoining to the 

Soerttor, one of the friends of Tumus. Virg. town, has received the name of Saiticum. SImh 
Am. 10, V. 747. 17. — Herodot. 2, c. 17, &c. 

Sacri portsis. Vid. Sacer portus. Sala, a town of Thrace, near the mouths of the 

beUnm, a name given to the wars Hebras. A town of Mauritania, of Phry- 

carxied on concerning the temple of Delphi. The gia. A river of Germany falling into the Elbe, 

first began 44 S B.C., and in it the Athenians near which are salt-pits. Tacii. Ann. 13, c. 57. 

and Lacedaemonians were auxiliaries on oppo- ^Another, falling into the Rhine, now the 

dte sides. The second war began 35 7 B.C., and was Ysscl. 

finished nine years after by Philip of Macedonia, Salficon, a poor man who pretended to be 
who destroyed all the cities of the Phocians. uncommonly rich, &c. Cic. ad Div. 7, c. 24. 

Vid. Phocis. Promontorium, a promontory Salaminia, a name given to a swift galleys at 

of Spain, now Cape St. Vincent, called by Strabo Athens, which was employed by the republic in 
tl» most westerly part of the earth. conveying the officers of state to their different 

Sadales, a son of Cotys king of Thrace, who administrations abroad. A name given to the 

asristed Pompey with a body of 500 horsemen, island of Cyprus, on account of Salamis, one of 
Coes. Bell. G. 3. — Cic. V err. 1. its capital cities. 

Sadus, a river of India. Sdl&mis, a daughter of the river Asopus by 

&idyfites, one of the Mermnadae, who reigned Methone. Neptune became enamoured of her, 
in Lydia twelve years after his father Gyges. He and carried her to an island of the Aegean, which 
made wax against the Milesians for six years, afterwards bore her name, and where she gave 
EerodM. i, c. 16, &c. birth to a son called Cenchreus. Diod. 4. 

Sa^babis, a town of Spain near the Lucre, on S&lSzxiis, Salamins, or Salamina, now 
a rising hill, famous for its fine linen. SU. 3, Kolouri, an island in the Saronicus sinus, on the 
V. 373. southern coast of Attica, opposite Eleusis, at the 

Sagala^us, a town of Pisi^a on the borders distance of about a league, with a town and 
of Phrygia, now Sadjaklu. ^ Liv. 38, c. 15. harbour of the same name. It is about fifty 

Sag^baa, a woman acquainted with magic and miles in circumference. It was originally peopled 
enchantments. Horat. ep. 5, v. 25. by a colony of lonians, and afterwards by some 

Sag&ris, a river of Asia, rising from mount of the Greeks from the adjacent islands and 
Dindymus in Phrygia, and failing into the countries. It is celebrated for a battle which 
Euxine. Vid. Sangaris. Ovid, ex Pont. 4, ep. was fought there between the fleet of the Greeks 

10, V. 47. One of the companions of Aeneas, and that of the Persians, when Xerxes invaded 

killed by Tumus. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 263. 1 . 9, Attica. The enemy’s ships amounted to above 
V. 575 - 2000, and those of the Peloponnesians to about 

Sa^itta (C), an officer who encouraged Piso to 380 sail. In this engagement, which was fought 
rebel against tfae emperor Nero. Tacit. Eist. 4, on October 20th, 480 B.C., the Greeks lost 
c. 49. ^ ships, and the Persians about 200, besides an 

Sa^ra, a small nver of Italy m the country immense number which were taken with all the 
of the Bruttii, where 130,000 Crotoniatae were ammunition they contained. The island of 
routed by 10,000 Locrians and Rhegians. Cic. Salamis was anciently called Sciras, Cyckria, or 
Nat, D. 2, c. 2. — Sirab. 6. Cenchria, and its bay the gulf of Engia. It is 

Sagontum, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis said that Xerxes attempted to join it to the 
to the west of the Iberas, about one mile from continent. Teucer and Ajax, who went to the 

the sea-shore, now called Morvedro. It had been Trojan war, were natives of Salamis. Sirab 2 

founded by a colony of Zacynthians, and by Eerodot. 8, c. 56, &c.—Pltd. & C. Nep. in Them 
some of the RutuH of Ardea. Saguntum is cele- See.— Diod. 4. — Val. Max. 5, c. 3.— Paws 1 c, 
brated for the clay in its neighbourhood, with 8i:o.—Mela, 2, c. 7.— Lucan. 5, v. log.—Sil iT 
which cu^s, p>ocuda Saguntina, were made, but v. 283. " 

more particularly is it famous as being the cause Saiimis, or Saiamina, a town at the east of 
d the second Punic war, and for the attachment the island of Cyprus. It was built by Teucer 
of its inhabitants to the interest of Rome. Han- who gave it the name of the island Salamis from 
nibal took it after a siege of about eight months ; which he had been banished; and from this 
and the inhabitants, not to fall into the enemy’s circumstance the epithets of ambigua and of 
hands, burnt themselves with their houses, and altera were applied to it, as the mother country 
with all their effects. The conqueror afterwards was also called vera, for the sake of distinction 
rebuilt it, and placed a garrison there, with all His descendants continued masters of the town 
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for about 800 years. It was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and rebuilt in the fourth century, 
and called Constaniia. Strab. 9. — Herodot. 8, 
c. 94, &c. — Horat, i,od. 7, v. 21. — Paterc. i, c. i. 
— Lucan. 3, v. 183. 

S§iapia, or SalS.piae, now Salpe, a town of 
Apulia, where Hannibal retired after the battle 
of Cannae, and where he devoted hims elf to 
licentious pleasure, forgetful of his fame, and of 
the interests of his country. It was taken from 
the Carthaginian general by Marcellus. Some 
remains of this place may be traced near a lake 
called Salapina Palus, now used for making salt, 
which, from the situation near the sea, is easily 
conveyed by small boats to ships of superior 
burden. Lucan. 5, v. 377. — Val. Max. 3, c. 8. — 
FUn. 3, c. II. 

Sal^a, a town of Africa propria, taken by 
Scipio. Liv. 29, c. 34, &c. 

Salaria, a street and gate at Rome which led 
towards the coimtiy of the Sabines. It received 
the name of Salaria^ because salt was generally 
conveyed to Rome that way. Martial. 4, ep. 64. 

A bridge, called Salarius, was built four miles 

from Rome through the Salarian gate on the 
river Anio. 

Salassi, a people of Cisalpine Gaul who were 
at continual war with the Romans. They cut 
off 10,000 Romans under Appius Claudius, A.U.C. 
610, and were soon after defeated, and at last 
tot^y subdued and sold as slaves by Augustus. 
Their country, now called Val de Aosia^ after a 
colony settled there, and called Augusta Prae- 
toria, was situate in a valley between the Alpes 
Graiae and Penninae, or Great and Little St. 
Bernard. Liv. 21, c. 38. — Plin. 3, c. 17. — 
Strab. 4. 

Saleius, a poet of great merit in the age of 
Domitian, yet pinched by poverty, though bom 
of illustrious parents, and distinguished by purity 
of manners and integrity of mind. Juv. 7, v. 80. 
— Quiniil. 10, c. i. 

Saleni, a people of Spain. Mela, 3, c. r. 

Salentini, a people of Italy, near Apuh'a, on 
the southern coast of Calabria. Their chief towns 
were Brundu.sium, Tarentum, and Hydruntum. 
Ital. 8, V. 57g. — Virg. Aen. 3, v. 400. — Varro de 
R. R. I, c. 24. — Strab. 6. — Mela, 2, c. 4. 

Salemum, now Salerno, a town of the Pi- 
centini, on the shores of the Tyrrhene sea, south 
of Campania, famous for a medical school in 
the Middle Ages. Plin. 13, c. s.—Liv. 34, c. 45- 
— Lucan. 2, v. 425. — Paierc. i, c. 15. — Horat. i, 
ep. 15. 

Salganeus, or Salganea, a town of Boeotia, 
on the Euripus. Liv. 35, c. 37, &c. 

Salia, a town of Spain, where Pmdentius was 
bom. Mela. 

Salica, a town of Spain. 

Salii, a college of priests at Rome, instituted in 
honour of Mars, and appointed by Numa to take 
care of the sacred shields called Ancilia, 709 B.C. 
Vid. Ancile. They were twelve in number, the 
three elders among them had the superintendence 
of all the rest ; the j&rst was called praesul, the 
second vates, and the third magister. Their num- 
ber was afterwards doubled by Tullus Hostilius, 
after he had obtained a victory over the Fide- 
nates, in consequence of a vow which he had 
made to Mars. The Salii were all of patrician 
families, and the office was very honourable. 
March ist was the day on which the Salii ob- 
served their festivals in honour of Mars. They 


were generally dressed in a short scarlet tunic, 
of which only the edges were s«:a ; they wore 
a large purple-coloured belt about the waist, 
which was fastened with brass buckles. Ttey 
vrore on their heads round bonnets with two 
comers standing up, and they bore in their right 
hand a small rod, and in their left a small 
buckler. In the observance of their solemnity 
they first offered sacrifices, and afterwards went 
through the streets dancing ha measured motions, 
sometimes all tc^ether, or at other times separ- 
ately, while musical instruments were playing 
before them. They placed their body in different 
attitudes, and struck with their rods the shields 
which they held in their hands. They also sang 
hymns in honour of the gods, particularly of 
Mars, Juno, Venus, and Minerva, and they were 
accompanied in the chorus by a certain number 
of virgins, habited like themselves, and called 
Saliae. The Salii instituted by Numa were 
called Palatini, in contradistinction from the 
others, because they lived on mount Palatme, 
and offered their sacrifices there. Those that 
were added by Tnllus were called Collini, AgO' 
nales, or Quirinales^ from a mountain of the same 
name, where they had fixed their residence. 
Their name seems to have been derived a saliendo, 
or saUando, because during their festivals it was 
particularly requisite that they should leap and 
dance. Their feasts and entertainments were 
uncommonly rich and sumptuous, whence dapes 
saliares is proverbially applied to such repasts 
as are most splendid and costly. It was usual 
among the Romans, when they declared war, for 
the Salii to shake their shields with great vio- 
lence, as if to call upon the god Mars to come 
to their assistance. Liv. i, c. 20 . — Varro de 
L. L. 4, c. 15. — Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 387. — Dionys. 3. 

— Flor. I, c. 2, &c. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 285. ^A 

nation of Germany who invaded Gaul and were 
conquered by the emperor Julian. Amm. Mar. 
17 - 

Salinltor, a surname common to the family 
of the livii and others. 

Salius, an Acamanian at the games exhibited 
by Aeneas in Sicily, and killed in the wars with 
Tumus. It is said by some that he taught the 
Latins those ceremonies, accompanied with 
dancing, which afterwards bore his name in the 
api)eIlation of the Salii. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 298. 
1 . 10, V. 753. 

Sallnstius, Crispus, a Latin historian, bom 
at Amitemum, in the country of the Sabines. 
He received his education at Rome, and made 
bTTn<=«»1f known as a public magistrate in the 
office of tribune, 52 B.C. His licentiousness, and 
the depravity of his manners, however, did not 
escape the censure of the age, and Sallust was 
degraded from the dignity of a senator, 50 B.C. 
His amour with Fausta the daughter of Sulla 
was a strong proof of his debauchery ; and Milo 
the husband, who discovered the adulterer m 
his house, revenged the violence offered to Ms 
bed by beating him with stripes and selling him 
his liberty at a high price. A continuation of 
extravagance could not long be supported by the 
income of Sallust, but he extricated himself from 
all difficulties by embracing the cause of Caes^. 
He was restored to the rank of senator, was with 
Caesar at the battle of Thapsus, and by him was 
made governor of Numidia. In the administra- 
tion of his province, Sallust behaved with un- 
usual tyranny ; he enriched himself by plunder- 
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iM Ainc^, and at to mvxn to Rohm: Im 
hfiM Mmeli a Iwos#*, and bought ^ 

gardens, wtob, from ttew dehghtfuJ and plea- | 
saat satMtkm, sfadl the name of the ^ 

sankes of Saltot. Sall^^t dbed in the 51st . 
M to 55 T^ars before the Chmtian era. As I 
a wiito fee H pecuiurif distiaguisbed. He [ 
a feistocy of Rcroe, Imt nothing r«Basm : 
it eaycsiFt ^ fragn^nts, and his only cmn- 
extant are ins hmtmy of Catiline’s ooe- ; 
swracT. aad of the wars of Jugurtha king of 
Namidia- In these celefccated works the aiithcM: 
m gxeatiy cominemkd ioc hk el^ancc, the vigour 
and ^imatkm of to smteskcfts ; he everywhere 
di^iays a wtmttoM kmwrkdge of the human 
heart, aj^ paints with a masterly hand the causes 
that gave rise to the great events which be j 
s^tes. No ewe was better acquainted with the 1 
vKes that prevaifed in the cajHtal of Italy, and j 
no tms seems to have been more severe against 
the follies of the ^ and the failings of which 
be himself was guilty in the eyes the world, j 
H® drecriptiom are ekgantly correct, and his 
KarangitfNft are ncTVom animated, w^ll suit- , 
ing the character and the different pursuits of j 
tto seat tmu m whose mouths they are placed. 
The totcrian, however, is blamed for tedious and 
insipid exordiums, which often weary the reader j 
withMt improving him, and though faithful in 
every other respect, he has not painted the 
character of Cicero with all the fidelity and 
accuracy which the reader claims firom the hfe* 
torian. QmrUil. 10, c. i. — SuHon. di Gram, in 

CiMS.— Mtowi. 14, ep. igr- A nephew of tlM 

fifetOTian, by whom he was adopted. He imi- 
tate the moderatioE of Maecenas, and remained 
satisfied with the dignity of a Roman, knight, 
wtoi he couki hav'e made himself powerful by 
the favours of Augustus and Tiberius. He was 
very effeminate and luxurious. Horace dedicated 
2, od. 2, to him. Tacit. Ann. x. — Plin. 34.- — y 
Secondus Preunotus, a native of Gaul, very inti- 
mate with the emperor J ulian. He was remarkable 
fm: his integrity and the soundness of his coun- 

gAig Julian made him prefect of Gaul. ^There 

is also another Sallust, called Sccundus, whom 
sorry * have improperly confounded with Pro- 
motus. S^undus was also one of Julian’s 
favourites, and was made by him prefect of the 
east He conciliated the good gra<^ of the 
Romans by the purity of his morals, to fondness 
for discipline, aM hfe religious principles- After 
the death the raiperor Jovian, he was uni- 
VCTsally named by tto officers of tlM Rinnan 
empire to succeed to the imperial threme ; but 
he refused tto great though da ng erous honour, 
jpieadfid mffrmities of body and old age. 
TIm; KtHtmis w^hed up<m this to invest his son 
with the imperial purple, but Secundus opposed 
it and observed that he was too young to sup- 
port the dignity. A prefect of Rome in the 

reiga of Vafentinian. An officer in Britain. 

Saintocis, a fountain of Caria, near Halicar- 
which rendered effeminate all those who 
drank of its waters. It was there that Herma- 
phrodittffi changed his sex, though be still re- 
tained the characteristics of his own. Ovid. Met. 
4, V. 2S5. L 15, y. 319- — Hygin.fab, 271. — Festus 
dtfF. 

Satototica, a town of Spain, now Salamanca. 

Stoixto^ a town of Elis in Pelopcmnesus, with 
a foAttov fewn which the Eni^us takes its 
source, feBing feito the AlphetB, about 40 stadia 


from Oiymi-xri, which, on account of tto, k 

caii^ Sahmemis. Otnd. Amor. 3, d. 6, v. 43.^ 

A promontory at tlM east of Crete. Di&nys. 5. 

^Irnooeus, a ki^ of Elis, sou of A^lus and 
Enarete, wIk) married Alcidice, by whom he had 
Tyre. He wished to be called a god, wad to 
receive divine bonemrs from his subjects ; there- 
fore, to imitate the thunder, be used to drive hk 
charkit over a brazen bridge, and darted burning 
on cvcry side, as if to imitate the 3 %ht- 
ning. This impiety provoked Jupeter. Sal- 
moaens was struck with a thunderbolt, and 
;^aced in the infernal regkms near his brother 
Sisyphus. Homer. Od. ir, v. 235.—ApoUod. i, 
c. 9. — Hygin. fab. 60. — Diod. 4, — Virg. Am. 6, 
V. 585. 

a name given to Oljrmpia. Vid. 

Salmcme. ^The patrtHiymk of T3mo dai^hter 

of Salmoneus, Otnd. Am. 3, d. 6, v. 43. 

Sahnus {-untis), a town of Asia near the Red 
sea, where Alexander saw a theatrical repre- 
sentatkm.. Died. 17. 

Salmydessns, a bay on the Emdne sea. 

Salo, now Xaion, a river in Spain, falling into 
the Ibenxs. Martial. 10, ep. 20. 

Salodorum, now Soleure, a town of the Hel- 
vetii. 

Salome, a qi^sen of Judaea. This name was 
common to some of the princesses in the family 
of Herod. 

Salon, a country of Bithynia. 

S&ldna, or Saldoe, a town of Dalmatia, about 
ten miles distant from the coast of tl» Adriatic, 
conquered by PoUio, who on that account called 
his son Saloninus, in honour of the vkteuw. It 
was the native place of the emperor Dioefedan, 
and iM retired there to enjoy peace and tran- 
quillity, after be had abdicate the imperial 
purple, and built a stately palace, the ruins of 
which were still seen in the sixteenth century. A 
small village of the same name preserves the 
traces of its faUen grandeur. Near by is Spalato. 
Lucan. 4, v. 404, — Coes. Bell. Civ, 9. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 

Salonina, a celebrated matron who married 
ti« emperor Gallienus, and distinguished herself 
by her private as well as public virtues. She was 
a patroness of all the fine arts, anj^ to her clem- 
ency, mildness, and benevolence, Rome was 
indebted some time for her peace and prosperity. 
She accompanied her husband in some of his 
expeditions, and often called him away from the 
pursuits of pleasure to make war against the 
enemies of Rome. She was put to death by the 
hands of the conspirators, who also assassinated 
her husband and family, about the year 268 of 
the Quistian era. 

Salonfmis, a son of Asinius Pollio. He re- 
ceived his name from the conquest of Sakma by 
his father. Some suppo^ that he is the hero of 
Virgil’s fourth eclogue, in which the return of 
the golden age is so warmly and beautifully 

anticipated. P. lidnlus Gotm^as, a son of 

Gallienus by Salonina, sent into Gaul, there to 
be taught the art of war. He remained there 
some time, till the usurper Posthumto arose 
ami proclaimed himself emperor. Saloninus was 
upon this delivered up to his enemy and put to 
d^th in the loth year of his age. 

Salonius, a friend of Cato the censor. The 
daughter of Censorius married Salonius in his 

old age. Plut. A tribune and centurion of 

the Roman army, hated by the populace for bis 
strictne^ 
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Salpis, a colony of Etraria, whose ishabitants ^ governed by kings, and afterwards tlbe farm 
are called Salpifuda. Liv. 5, e. 31, ; of tlieir goveniment became deinocraiic aod 

Safamn, a river in Spain- Coes. ! oligarcMcaL Samos was in its inc»t flonrfeliing 

SMus, the goddess of health at Rome, wor- ' situation uncier Polycrates, who had Itlm - 

shipped by the Greeks under the name of Hygeia. | self absolute there. The Samians assisted the 
Liv. 9 & TO, i Greeks against the Persians, when Xerxes in- 

Saiviaua- one of the fathers of the fifth century, j vaded Europe, and were reduced under the 
a priest of Marseilles. Several of his writings are ■ power of Athens, after a revolt, by Pericles, 
stffl extant. j 441 B.C. They were afterwards suMaed by 

SalvidiSxiiis, an officer of the amiy of Angus- j Eumenes Mug of Pergamus, and were restored 
tus. He was beixayed_by Antony, and put to 1 to their ancient liberty by Angusius- Under 

death. A Latin writer in the age of the | Vespasian, Samos became a Roman province. 

emperor Probus. ^ j Juno was held in the greatest veneration there ; 

Salvins, a flute-player, saluted king by the j her temple was imcommonlv magnificent, and 
rebellious slaves of SicOy in the age of Marius, j it was even said that the goddess had been bom 
He maintained war for some time against the there under a willow tree, on the banks of the 

Romans. A nephew of the emperor Otho. Imbrasus. 2, c. 7. — Paus. 7, c. 2 & 4 . — 

A friend of Pompey. man put to death by Pita, in Per.—PUn. 5, c. 31.— Ffrg. Am. i, v. 20. 

Domitian. ^A freedman of Atticus. Cic. ad — Thucyd. ^The Mands of Samothrace and 

Div. c. 11- ^Another of the sons of Hortensius. Cephailenia were al^ known by the name of 

Id. Samos. 

Salyes, a people of Gaul on the Rhone. Liv. 5, Samos&ta, a town of Syria, near the Euphrates, 
c. 34 & 35. 1 . 21, c. 26. below mount Taurus, where Lucian was bom. 

Samfira, a river of Gaul, now called the Somme, Samothrice, or J^mothracia, an island in 
which falls into the English channel near Abbe- the Aegean sea, opposite the mouth of the 
ville. _ Hebrus, on the coast of Thrace, from which it is 

Samaria, a city and country of Palestine, distant about 32 miles. It was known by the 
famous in sacred history. The inhabitants, called ancient names of Leucosia, Meliiis, Electria, Leu- 
SamarUans, were composed^ of heathens and cania, and Dardani. It was afterwards called 
rebellious Jews, and on having a temple built Samos, and distinguished from the Samos which 
there after the form of that of Jerusalem, a lies on the coast of Ionia by the epithet of 
lasting enmity arose between the people of Thracian, or by the name of Samothrace. It is 
Judaea and of Samaria, so that no intercourse about 38 miles in circumference, according to 
took place between the two countries, and the Pliny, or only 20 according to modem travellers- 
name of Samaritan became a w^ord of reproach, The origin of the first inhabitants of Samothrace 
and as it were a curse. is unknown. Some, however, suppose that they 

Samarobriva, a town of Gaul, now Amiens, were Thracians, and that the place was after- 
in Picardy. ^ wards peopled by the colonies of the Pelasgians, 

SambtUos, a mountain near Mesopotamia, Samians, and Phoenicians. Samothrace is famous 
where Hercules was worshipi>ed. Tacit. Ann. iz, for a deluge which inundated the country, and 
c. 13. ^ reached the very top of the highest mountains. 

Sambus, an Indian king defeated by Alexander. This inundation, which happened before the age 

Diod. 17. ^A river of India. of the Argonauts, was owing to the sudden over- 

Same, or Samos, a small island in the Ionian flow of the waters of the Euxine, which the 
sea near Ithaca, cMled also Cephallmia. Virg. ancients considered merely as a lake. The Samo- 
Aen. 3, V. 271. thracians were very religious ; and as all mys- 

Samia, a daughter of the river Maeander, teries were supposed to have taken their origin 

Paus. 7, c. 4. ^A surname of Juno, because there, the island received the name of and 

she was worshipiied at Samos. was a safe and inviolable asylum to all fugitives 

Saxmiltae, a people of Gaul. and criminals. The island was origmally governed 

Samnites, a people of Italy, who inhabited by kings, but afterwards the government became 
the country situate between Picenum, Cam- democratic. It enjoyed all its rights and im- 
pania, Apulia, and ancient Latium. They dis- munities xmder the Romans till the reign of Ves- 
tin^ished themselves by their implacable hatred pasian, who reduced it, with the rest of the 
against the Romans, in the first ages of that islands in the Aegean, into the form of a province- 
empire, till they were at last totally extirpated, Plin. 4, c, 12. — Strab. 10. — Herodot. 7, c. 108, &c. 
272 B.C., after a war of 71 years. Liv. 7, &c. — — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 208. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Pans. 7, 
Flor. I, c. 16, &c. 1 . 3, c. 18- — Strab. 5. — Lucan, c. 4- — Flor. 2, c. 12. 

2. — Eutrop. 2. Samus, a son of Ancaeus and Sarnia, grandson 

Sarnniom, a part of Italy inhabited by the of Neptune. Paus. 7, c. 4. 

Samnites. Vid. Samnites. Sana, a town of mount Athos, near which 

Samochonites, a small lake of Palestine. Xerxes began to make a channel to convey the sea. 

Samonimn, a promontory of Crete. Sanaos, a town of Phrygim Strab. 

Samos, an island in the Aegean sea, on the SanchoniSthon, a Phoenician historian, born 
coast of Asia Minor, from which it is divided by at Berytus, or, according to others, at Tjre. He 
a narrow strait, with a capital of the same name, wrote, in the language of his country, a history 
built 986 B.C. It is about 87 miles in circum- in nine books, in which he amply treated of the 
ference, and is famous for the birth of Pythagoras, theology and antiquities of Phoenicia and the 
It has been anciently called Parthenia, Anthe- neighbouring places. It was compiled from the 
musa, Stephane, Melamphyllus, Anthemus, Cy- various records found in the cities and the annals 
parissia, and Dr^^usa. It was first in the posses- which were usually kept in the temples of the 
sion of the Lieges, and afterwards of the gods among the ancients. This history was trans- 
lonians. The people of Samos were at first lated into Greek by Philo, a native of Byblus, 
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»» *wefi ;a as re:gn of iht tmpiiOT H.'idnau. 
Some few fragEteiits ui ibis Greek translatica are 
txtaat. Scrne, fcowei'cr, snppc&e theia to be 
spanoas, vliife otto's cratsod that they are true 
ss'd aatlieiitk. 

^acsw* Steigw, or Sanctiis, a deity of the 
Sabir.es iatrodaced aiaoag the gods of Rome 
unifer the aame of Dius Fidius. According to 

SancES was father to Sabits, or Sabinus, 
the first Msg of the Sabines, lia^' S, v. 421. — 
Vam df L. L. 4, c. 10. — Olid, Fa^. 6, v. 213. 
SaiKia.ce, a sister of Xerxes. 

&iJttdall©tis, a name given to Sardinia, from 
its resesitiiaace to a sandal. PUn. 3, c. 7. 
^oicialiimi, a small island of the Aegean, near 

iesbc/s. A port of Pisidia. Sir ah. 

tetdfiites, a river of Thrace near Pallene. 
l&tndaiifa:, a Lydian, who advised Croesns not 
10 make war against the Persians. 

Samdrocottits, an Indian of a mean origin. 
His impertineace to Alexander was the begin- 
ning of his greatness ; the conqueror ordered him 
to be seized, but Sandrocottus fled away, and at 
last dropped down overwhelmed with fatigue. 
As he slept on the ground, a lion came to him, 
and gently licked the sweat from his face. This 
nneommen tameness of the animal appeared 1 
supematural to Sandrocottus, and raised his i 
ambition. He aspired to the monarchy, and i 
after the death of Alexander he made himself 
cnaster of a part of the country which was in the 
hands of Seleucus. Jusiin. 15, c. 4- 
Sane, or Sazm, a towrn of Macedonia. Vid. 
Sana. 

Sang&la, a town of India destroyed by Alex- 
ander. Arrian, 5. 

or Sangjiris, a river of Phrygia, 
rising in mount Dindymus, and falling into the 
Euxine. The daughter of the Sangarius became 
pregnant of Aites merely from gathering the 
toughs of an almond tree on the banks of the 
river. Hecuba, according to some, was daughter 
of this river. Some of the poets call it Sagaris. 
Ovid, ex Pofsi. 4, el, iQ.—Claudian, in Euirop. 
2. — Pans. 7, c. 17. 

Sanguinius, a man condemned for ill lan- 
guage, &c. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 7. 

Sanuyrion, a tragic p<^t of Athens. He com- 
, posed many dramatic pieces, one of which was 
‘.called lo, and another Danae. Aihen. 9. 

or Santdne, now Sainton^Cf a 
f>eopIe with a town of the same name in Gaul. 
Lucan, i, v. 422. — Martial. 3, ep, 96. 

Sa®a, a historian. Dion. Hal. A man who 

fcst dikxjvered the oracle of Trophonius. Pans. 
%c. 40. 

or iSaphaei, a people of Thrace, called 
also Siatii Ovsd. Fast, i, v. 389. 

Si^pdreae, an Mand of the Arabian gulf. Plin. 

6, c. 29. 

Sapis, mm Savio., a river of Gallia Cispadana, 
falling into tie Adiiatia Lucan. 2, v. 406. 
Sapor, a king of Persia, who succeeded his 
father Artaxerxes about the 238th year of the 
Christian era. Naturally fiesroe and ambitious, 
Sapor wished to increase his pafexnal dominions 
by conquest; and as the indolence of the 
emperors of Rome seemed favoiaiable to bis 
views, he laid waste the provinces cA Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Cilicia ; and he might have 
become master of all Asia if Odenatus had not 
stepped his progress. Gordian attempted to repel 
him, but his efforts were weak, and Philip, who j 


, succeeded him cn the imp' rial throne, bcught 
' peace from Sapor with mcney. Valerian, who 
■ was afterwards invested with the purple, marched 
! against the Persian monarch, but he was de- 
, feated and taken prisoner. Odenatus no sooner 
I beard that the Roman emperor was a captive 
in the hands of Sapor, than he attempted to 
release him by force of arms. The forces of 
Persia were cut to pieces ; the wives and the 
treasurers of the monarch fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, and Odenatus penetratei, with 
little opposition, into the very heart of the kir^- 
dom. Sapor, soon after this defeat, was assassin- 
ated by his subjects, A.D. 273, after a reign, of 
32 years. He was succeeded by his son calle,i 

Hormisdas. Marcel.^ &c. The second of tLit 

name succeeded his father Hormisdas on the 
throne of Persia. He was as great as his ancestor 
of the same name ; and by undertaking a war 
against the Romans, he attempted to enlarge 
his dominions, and to add the provinces on the 
west of the Euphrates to his empire. His vic- 
tories alarmed the Roman emperors, and Julian 
would have perhaps seized him in the capital of 
his dominions if he had not received a mortal 
woimd. Jovian, who succeeded Julian, made 
peace with Sapor ; but the monarch, always 
restless and indefatigable, renewed hostilities, 
invaded Armenia, and defeated the emperor 
Valens. Sapor died A.D. 380, after a reign of 
70 years, in which he had often been the sport 
of fortune. He was succeeded by Artaxerxes, 
and Artaxerxes by Sapor III., a prince who died 
after a reign of five years, A.D. 389, in the age 
of Theodosius the Great. Marcel., &c. 

Sappho, or Psappho, as she calls herself, cele- 
brated for her beauty, her poetical talents, and 
her amorous disposition, was bom in the island 
of Lesbos, about 600 years before Christ. Her 
father’s name, according to Herodotus, was 
Scamandronymus, and her mother’s name was 
Cleis. Her tender passions were so violent that 
some have represented her attachments to three 
of her female companions, Anactoria, Atthis, and 
Megara, as criminal, and, on that account, have 
given her the surname of Tribas. She conceived 
such a passion for Phaon, a youth of M3rtilene, 
that, upon his refusal to gratify her desires, she 
threw herself into the sea from mount Leucas. 
She had composed nine books of Ijrxic verses, 
besM^ epigrams, elegies, &c. Of all these com- 
positions, until recently nothing remained but 
two short poems, whose uncommon sweetness 
and elegance show how meritoriously the praises 
of the ancients had been bestowed upon a 
poetess, who for the sublimity of her genius was 
called the tenth Muse. One of these pieces, the 
Ode to Anactoria, occurs in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, and is imitated by Catullus in Latin ; 
the other, an Invocation to Aphrodite, is in 
Longinus. Recently, however, a large number 
of papyrus rolls and vellum codices, written 
between the second and seventh centuries A.D., 
have been found in Egypt containing fragments 
of her work. The Lesbians were so sensible of 
the merit of Sappho that, after her death, they 
paid her divine honours, and raised her temples 
and altars, and stamped their money with her 
image. The Sapphic verse has been called 
after her name. Ovid. Heroid. 15. Trist. 2, 
V. 365. — Horaf. 2, od. 13. — Herodot. 2, a 135. — 
Stat. 5 .Syfe, 3, V. iss.—Aelian. V. H. 12, c, 18 
& zg.—Phn, 22, c, 8. 
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Saptlne, a da'jighter of Darius the last king of 
Persia, oSered in marriage to Alexander. 

Saracene, part of Arabia Petraea, tbe country 
of tte Saracens who embraced tie religion of 
T .ttlsm . 

Saracori, a people who go to war riding cn 
asses. Adlan, V. H. 12. 

Saxangae, a people near tiie Caucasus. PUn. 6, 

c. 16. 

Saranges, a river of India, falling into the 
Hydraotes, and thence into the Indus. 

Trapani, a people of Colchis. Sirab. 

Sarapus, a sumazne of Pittacus, one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. 

Sarasa, a fortified place of Mesopotamia, on 
the Tigris. Strab. 

Saraspades, a son of Phraates king of Parthia, 
sent as a hostage to Augustus, &c. Sirab. 

Saravus, now Soar, a river of Belgium, failing 
into the Moselle. 

Sardanapalas, the fortieth and last king of 
Assyria, celebrated for his luxury and voluptu- 
ousness. The greater part of his time was spent 
in the company of his eunuchs, and the monarch 
generally appeared in the midst of his concubines 
disguised in the habit of a female, and spinning 
wool for his amusement. This efieminacy irri- 
tated his of&cers ; Belesis and Arsaces conspired 
against him, and collected a numerous force to 
dethrone him. Sardanapalus quitted his volup- 
tuousness for a while, and appeared at the head 
of his armies. The rebels were defeated in three 
successive battles, but at last Sardanapalus was 
beaten and besieged in the city of Ninus for two 
years. When he despaired of success, he burned 
himself in his palace, with his eunuchs, concu- 
bines, and all his treasures, and the empire of 
Assyria was divided among the conspirators. 
This famous event happened S20 B.C., according 
to Eusebius ; though Justin and others, with 
less probability, place it 80 years earlier. Sarda- 
napalus was made a god after death. Herodoi. 
2, c. 150. — Diod. 2. — Strab, 14. — Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 35. 

Sardes. Vid, Sardis. 

Sard!, the inhabitants of Sardinia, Vid. Sar- 
dinia. 

Sardica, a town of Thrace, at the north of 
mount Haemus. 

Sardinia, the greatest island in the Mediter- 
ranean after Sicily, is situate between Italy and 
A&ica, to the south of Corsica. It was origins^y 
called Sandaliotis, or Ichnusa, from its resembling 
the human foot {tx*'os)» and it received the name 
of Sardinia from Sardus, a son of Hercules, who 
settled there with a colony which he had brought 
with him from Libya. Other colonies, under 
Aristaeus, Norax, and lolas, also settled there. 
The Carthaginians were long masters of it, and 
were dispossessed by the Romans in the Punic 
wars, 231 B.C. Some call it, with Sicily, one of 
the granaries of Rome. The air was very im- 
wholesome, though the soil was fertile, in com, 
in wine, and oil. Neither wolves nor serpents 
are found in Sardinia, nor any poisonous herb, 
except one, which, when eaten, contracts the 
nerves, and is attended with a paroxysm of 
laughter, the forerunner of death ; hence risus 
Sardonicus, Sardous. Its i>eople had a bad 
reputation, Cic. Fam. 7, c. 25. — Servius ad Virg. 
7, eel. 41. — Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 85. — Mela, 3, c. 7. — 
Strab. 2 & 5. — Cic. pro Manil. Ad Q. Frai. 2, 
ep. 3.~~Plin. 3, c. 7.— Pans. 10, c. z7-—ya>rro 
de R. R. — Val. Max. 7, c. 6, 


Sardis, or &urdies, now Sort, a town of A^ia 
Minor, the capital of the kingdom of Lydia, 
situate at tha foot of mount Tmolus, on the 
banks of the Pactclus. It is celebrated for the 
many sieg^ it sustaictti against the Cimmerians, 
Peisians, Medes, Macedoaians, lonians, and 
Athenians, and for the battle in which, 262 B.C., 
Antiochus Soter was defeated by Eamenes king 
of Pergamus. It was destroy^^ by an earth- 
quake in the reign of Tiberius, who ordered it 
to be rebuilt. It fen into the hands of Cyrus, 
548 B.C., and was burnt by the Atheniaas, 304 
B.C., which became the cause of the invasiaci 
of Attica by Darias. Piut. in Akx. — Ot^id. Md. 
II, V. 137, 152, &c. — Sirab. 13. — Herodoi. c. 7 ^ 
See. 

Sardones, the people of Roussillon in 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. PUn. 3, c. 4. 

Sardus, a son of Hercules, who led a colony to 
Sardinia and gave it his name. 

Sarephta, a town of Phoenicia between Tyre 
and Sidon, now Sarfand. 

Sariaster, a son of Tigranes king of Amienia„ 
who conspired against his father, &c. Val. Max. 
9, C. II. 

Sariphi, mountains at the east of the Caspian, 

SarmAtae, or SauromAtae, the inhabitants 
of Sarmatia. Vid. Sarmatia. 

SarmAtia, an extensive country at the north 
of Europe and Asia, divided into European andi 
Asiatic. The European was bounded by the 
ocean on the north, Germany and the Vistula on 
the west, the Jazygae on the south, and the 
Tanais on the east. The Asiatic was bounded 
by Hyrcania, the Tanais, and the Euxine sea. 
The former contains the modem lands of Russia, 
Poland, Lithuania, and Ukraine ; and the latter, 
Georgia, Circassia, and the neighbouring country. 
The Sarmatians were a savage unciviliz^ 
nation, often confounded with the Scythians, 
naturally warlike, and famous for painting 
their bodies to appear more terrible in the 
field of battle. They were well known for 
their lewdness, and they passed among the 
Greeks and Latins by the name of barbarians. 
In the time of the emperors they became very 
powerful, and disturbed the peace of Rome by 
their frequent incursions ; till at last, increased 
by the savage hordes of Scythia, under the 
barbarous names of Huns, Vandals, Goths, Alans» 
&c., they successfully invaded and ruined the 
empire in the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era. They generally lived on the moun- 
tains without any habitation, except their 
chariots, whence they have been called Hamax- 
obii. They lived upon plunder, and fed upon 
TTiifk mixed with the blood of horses. Strab. 7, 
&c. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Diod. 2. — Flor. 4, c, 12. — 
Lucan, i, &c. — Juv. 2. — Ovid. Trist. 3, &c. 

Sarmaticum mare, a name given to the 
Euxine sea, because on the coast of Sarmatia- 
OviL ex Pont. 4, ep. 10, v. 38. 

Sarmentus, a scurrilous person, mentioned by' 
Horai. i, sat. 5, v. 56. 

Samius, a river of Asia, near Hyrcania. 

Samus, a river of Picenum, dividing it from 
Campania, and falling into the Tuscan sea. Siat. 
I Sylv. 2, V. 265. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 738. — Sirab. 5. 

Saron, a -king of Troezen, unusually fond of 
hunting. He was drowned in the sea, where he 
had swum for some miles in puisuit of a stag. 
He was made a sea god by Neptune, and divine 
honours were paid to him by the Troezenians. 
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It was ccslomary for sailors to offer him sacri- 
fice before they embarked. That part of the 
sea where be was drowned was called Saronicus 
sinuSf on the coast of Achaia, near the isthmus 
of Corinth. Saxon built a temple to Diana at 
Tr«ren, and instituted festivals to her honour, 
called from himself Saronia. Pau$. 2, c. 30. — 
Mda, 2, c. 3. — Strab. 8. 

Saronicus Sinus, now the ^ulf of Engia, a bay 
of the Aegean sea, lying to the south of Attica, 
and to the north, of the Pelopoimesus. The 
entrance into it is between the promontory of 
Sunium and that of ScyUaeum. Some suppose 
that this part of the sea received its name from 
Saron, who was drowned there, or from a smaU 
river which discharged itself on the coast, or 
from a small harbour of the same name. The 
Saronic bay is about 62 miles in circumference, 

23 miles in its broadest, and 25 in its longest 
part, according to modem calculation. 

Sarpedon, a son of Jupiter by Europa the 
daughter of Agenor. He banished himself from 
Crete, after he had in vain attempted to make 
Mmself king in preference to his elder brother 
Minos, and he retired to Caria, where he built 
the town of Miletus. He went to the Trojan 
war to assist Priam against the Greeks, where 
he was attended by his friend and companion 
Glaucus. He was at last killed by Patroclus, 
after he had made a great slaughter of the 
enemy, and his body, by order of Jupiter, was 
conveyed to Lycia by Apollo, where bis friends 
and relations paid him funeral honours, and 
raised a monument to perpetuate his valour. 
According to some mythologists, the brother of 
king Minos, and the prince who assisted Priam, 
were two different persons. This last was king 
of Lycia, and son of Jupiter by Laodamia the 
daughter of Bellerophon, and lived about 100 
years after the age of the son of Europa. Apol- 
lod. 3, c. I. — Herodoi. i, c. 173. — Strab. 12. — 

Homer. II. 16. A son of Neptune, killed by 

Hercules for his barbarian treatment of strangers. 

A learned preceptor of Cato of Utica, Plut. 

in Cat. A town of Cilicia, famous for a temple 

sacred to Apollo aud Diana. Also a promon- 

tory of the same name in Cilicia, beyond which 
Antiochus was not permitted to sail by a treaty 
of peace which he had made with the Romans. 

Liv. 38, c. 38. — Mela, i, c. 13. A promontory 

of Thrace. ^A Syrian general who flourished 

143 B.C. 

Sarra, a town of Phoenicia, the same as Tyre. 

It receives its name from a small shell-fish of the 
same name which was foimd in the neighbour- 
hood, and with whose blood garments were dyed. 
Hence came the epithet of sarranus, so often 
applied to Tjurian colours, as well as to the 
inhabitants of the colonies of the Tyrians, par- 
ticularly Carthage. Sil. 6, v. 662. 1. 13, v. 205. 

— Virg. G. 2, v. 506. — Festus de V. Sig. 

Sarrastes, a people of Campania on the Samus, 
who assisted Tumus against Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 

7, V. 738. 

Sarron, a king of the Celtae, so famous for his 
learning that from him philosophers were called 
Sarronidae. Diod. 6, c. 9. 

Sars, a town of Spain, near cape Finisterre. 
Sarsina, an ancient town of Umbria, where 
the poet Plautus was bom. The inhabitants are 
called Sarsinaies. Martial. 9, ep. 59. — Plin. 3, 
c. 14. — Hal. 8, V. 462. 

Sams, a river of Cappadocia. Liv. 33, c. 41. 


Sasanda, a town of Caria. Diod. 14. 

Sason, an island at the entrance of the Adriatic 
sea, lying between Bnindusium and Aulon on the 
coast of Greece. It is barren and inhospitable. 
Strab. 6. — Lucan. 2, v. 627, & 5, v. 650. — SiL It. 

7, V. 480. A river falling into the Adriatic. 

Satarcbae, a people near the Palus Maeotis. 
Mela, 2, c. I. — Place. 6, v. 144. 

Sataspes, a Persian hung on a cross by order 
of Xerxes, for offering violence to the daughter 
of Megabyzus. His father’s name was Theaspes. 
Herodot. 4. 

Satibarzanes, a Persian made satrap of the 
Arians by Alexander, from whom he afterwards 
revolted. Curt. 6 & 7. 

SaticfiLla, or Saticulus, a town near Capua. 
Virg. Aen. 7, v. 729. — Liv. 9, c. 21. 1. 23, c. 39. 
Satis, a town of Macedonia. 

Satrae, a people of Thrace. Herodot. 7, c. in. 
Satrapeni, a people of Media, under Tigranes. 
Plut. 

Satricixm, a town of Italy, taken by CamiUus. 
Liv. 6, c. 8. 

Satropaces, an ofi&cer in the army of Darius, 
&c. Curt. 4, c. 9. 

Satibra, a lake of Latium, forming part of the 
Pontine lakes. Sil. 8, v. 382. — Virg. Aen. 7, 
V. 801. 

Satureium, or Satureum, a town of Calabria, 
near Tarentum, with famous pastures and 
horses, whence the epithet of satureianus in 
Horat. 1, sat. 6. 

Satureiiis, one of Domitian’s murderers. 
Satum&lia, festivals in honour of Saturn, cele- 
brated December i6th or 17th, or, according to 
others, the i8th. They were instituted long 
before the foundation of Rome, in commemora- 
tion of the freedom and equality which prevailed 
on earth in the golden reign of Saturn. Some, 
however, suppose that the Saturnalia were first 
observed at Rome in the reign of TuUus Hos- 
tilius, after a victory obtained over the Sabines ; 
while others assert that Janus first instituted 
them in gratitude to Saturn, from whom he had 
learnt agriculture. Others suppose that they 
were first celebrated in the year of Rome 257, 
after a victory obtained over the Latins by the 
dictator Posthumius. The Saturnalia were orig- 
inally celebrated only for one day, but after- 
wards the solemnity continued for three, four, 
five, and at last for seven days. The celebration 
was remarkable for the liberty which universally 
prevailed. The slaves were permitted to ridicule 
their masters, and to speak with freedom upon 
every subject. It was usual for friends to make 
presents one to another ; all animosity ceased, 
no criminals were executed, schools were shut, 
war was never declared, but all was mirth, riot, 
and debauchery. In the sacrifices the priests 
made their offerings with their heads uncovered, 
a custom which was never observed at other 
festivals. Senec. ep. xS.—Cato de R. R. 57. — 
Sueton. in Vesp. 19. — Cic. ad Attic. 5, ep. 20. 
Satumia, a name given to It^y, because 
Saturn had reigned there during the golden age. 

Virg. G. 2, v. 173. A name given to Juno, as 

being the daughter of Saturn. Virg. G.z,v. 173. 
Aen. 3, v, 80. An ancient town of Italy, sup- 

posed to be built by Saturn, on the Tarpeian 

rock. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 358. A colony of 

Etruria. Liv. 39, c. 55. 

Satiiminiis, P. Sempronius, a general of 
I Valerian, proclaimed emperor in Egypt by his 
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troops after he had rendered himself celebrated 
by his victories over the barbarians. His in- 
tegrity, his complaisance and affability had 
gained him the affection of the people, but his 
fondness for ancient discipline provoked his 
soldiers, who wantonly murdered him in the 

43rd year of his age, A.D.262. Sextiiis Julius, 

a Gaul, intimate with Aurelian. The emperor 
esteemed him ^eatly, not only for his virtues, 
but for his abilities as a general, and for the 
victories which he had obtained in different 
parts of the empire. He was saluted emperor at 
Alexandria, and compelled by the clamorous 
army to accept the purple, which he rejected 
with disdain and horror. Probus, who was then 
emperor, marched his forces against him, and 
besieged him in Apamea, where he destroyed 
himself when unable to make head against his 

powerful adversary. Appuleius, a tribune of 

the people, who raised a sedition at Rome, intimi- 
dated the senate, and tyrannized for three years. 
Meeting at last with opposition, he seized the 
capitol, but being induced by the hopes of a 
reconciliation to trust himself amidst the people, 
he was suddenly tom to pieces. His sedition has 
received the name of Appuldana in the Roman 

annals. Flor. Lucius, a seditious tribune, 

who supported the oppression of Marius. He 
was at last put to death on account of his 
tumultuous disposition. Plut. in Mario. — Flor. 
3, c. 16. An officer in the court of Theo- 

dosius, murdered for obeying the emperor’s 

orders, &c. Pompeius, a writer in the reign 

of Trajan. He was greatly esteemed by Pliny, 
who speaks of him with great warmth and 
approbation, as a historian, a poet, and an 
orator. Pliny always consulted the opinion of 
Satuminus before he published his compositions. 

Sentius, a friend of Augustus and Tiberius. 

He succeeded Agrippa in the government of the 

provinces of Syria and Phoenicia. ^VitelUus, 

an officer among the friends of the emperor Otho. 

Saturnius, a name given to Jupiter, Pluto, 
and Neptune, as being the sons of Saturn. 
Saturuus, a Latin divinity whom the Romans 
identified with the Greek god Kronos, a son of 
Coelus, or Uranus, by Terra, called also Titea, 
Thea, or Titheia. He was naturally artful, and 
by means of his mother he revenged himself on 
his father, whose cruelty to his children had pro- 
voked the anger of Thea. The mother armed her 
son with a scythe, which was fabricated with the 
metals, drawn from her bowels, and as Uranus 
was going to unite himself to Thea, Saturn muti- 
lated him, and for ever prevented him from 
increasing the number of his children, whom he 
treated with unkindness, and confined in the 
infernal regions. After this the sons of Uranus 
were restored to liberty, and Saturn obtained 
his father’s kingdom by the consent of his brother 
Titan, provided he did not bring up any male 
children. Pursuant to this agreement, Saturn 
always devoured his sons as soon as bom, 
because, as some observe, he dreaded from them 
a retaliation of his unkindness to his father, till 
his wife Rhea, unwilling to see her children 
perish, concealed from her husband the birth of 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and instead of the 
children she gave him large stones, which he 
immediately swallowed without perceiving the 
deceit. Titan was some time after informed that 
Saturn had concealed his male children, there- 
fore he made war against him, dethroned and 


imprisoned him, with Rhea ; and Jupiter, who 
was secretly educated in Crete, was no sooner 
grown up than he flew to deliver his father, and 
to replace him on the throne. Saturn, unmindful 
of his son’s kindness, conspired against him, but 
Jupiter banished him from his toone, and the 
father fled for safety into Italy, where the 
country retained the name of Latium, as being 
the place of his concealing, Janus, who was 
then king of Italy, received Saturn with marks 
of attention; he made him his partner on the 
throne ; and the king of heaven employed him- 
self in civilizing the barbarous manners of the 
people of Italy, and in teaching them agriculture 
and the useM and Hheral arts. His reign there 
was so mild and popular, so beneficent and 
virtuous, that manlond have called it the golden 
age, to intimate the happiness and tranquillity 
which the earth then enjoyed. Saturn was father 
of Chiron the centaur by Philyra, whom he had 
changed into a mare, to avoid the importunities 
of Rhea. The worship of Saturn was not so 
solemn or so universal as that of Jupiter. It was 
usual to offer human victims on his altars, but 
this barbarous custom was abolished by Hercules, 
who substituted small images of clay. In the 
sacrifices of Saturn, the priest always performed 
the ceremony with his head uncovered, which 
was unusual at other solemnities. The god is 
generally represented as an old man, bent through 
age and infirmity. He holds a scythe in his right 
hand, with a serpent which bites its own tail, 
which is an emblem of time and of the revolution 
of the year. In his left hand he holds a child, 
which he raises up as if instantly to devour it. 
Tatius king of the Sabines first built a temple to 
Saturn on the Capitoline hill, a second was after- 
wards added by TuUus Hostilius, and a third 
by the first consuls. On his statues were gener- 
ally hung fetters in commemoration of the chains 
he had worn when imprisoned by Jupiter. From 
this circumstance, all slaves that obtained their 
liberty generally dedicated their fetters to him. 
During the celebration of the Saturnalia, the 
chains were taken from the statues to intimate 
the freedom and the independence which man- 
kind enjoyed during the golden age. One of his 
temples at Rome was appropriated for the public 
treasury, and it was there also that the names of 
foreign ambassadors were enrolled. Hesiod, 
Theog. — Apollod. i, c. 1. — Virg. Aen. 8, v. 319. — 
Pans. 8, c. 8. — Tibull. el. 3, v. 35. — Horn. 11 . — 
Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 197. Met. i, v. 123. 

Satiirum, a town of Calabria, where stuffs of 
all kinds were dyed in different colours with 
great success. Vtrg. G. 2, v. 197 . 1. 4» v. 335. 

S&tyri, demigods of the country, whose origin 
is unknown. They are represented like men, but 
with the feet and the legs of goats, short horns 
on the head, and the whole body covered with 
thick hair. They chiefly attended upon Bacchus, 
and rendered themselves known in his orgies by 
their riot and lasciviousness- The first-fruits of 
everything were generally offered to them. The 
Romans promiscuously called them Fauni, Panes, 
and Silvani. It is said that a Satyr was brought 
to Sulla as that general returned from Thessaly. 
The monster had been surprised asleep in a cave ; 
but its voice was inarticulate when brought into 
the presence of the Roman general, and SuUa 
was so disgusted with it, that he ordered it to be 
instantly removed. The monster answered in 
every degree the description which the poets and 
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raicters Ibave given of the Satjrs. Pans, i, 
c. 23. — Piui. in Sil.—Virg, eel. 5, v. 13. — Ovid. 
Heroid. 4, v. 171. 

Satj^s, a king of Bosphorus, who reigned 
14 years, &c. His father’s name was Spartacus. 

Diod. 20. An Athenian who attempted to 

eject the garrison of Demetrius from the citadel, 

&c. Polyaen. A Greek actor who instructed 

Demosthenes, and taught him how to have a 

good and strong delivery. ^A man who assisted 

in murdering Timophanes, by order of his brother 

Timoleon. A Rhodian sent by his countrjrmen 

to Rome, when Eumenes had accused some of the 
allies of intentions to favour the interest of Mace- 
donia against the republic. A peripatetic 

philosopher and historian, who flourished 148 

B.C. A tyrant of Heraclea, 346 B.C. ^An 

architect who, together with Fetus, is said to 
have planned and built the celebrated tomb 
which Artemisia erected to the memory of 
Mausolus, and which became one of the wonders 
of the world. The honour of erecting it is ascribed 
to others. 

Saufeius Trogus, one of Messalina’s favourites, 

punished by Claudius. Tacit. Ann. ii, c. 35. 

Appius, a Roman, wbo died on his return from 
the bath upon taking mead. Plin. 7, c. 53. 
Sauromatae, a people in the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia. They are called Sarmatae by 
the Latins. Vid. Sarmatia. 

Saurus, a famous robber of Elis, killed by 

Hercules. Pans. 6, c. 21. A sculptor. PUn. 

36, c. 5- 

Savera, a village of Lycaonia. 

Save, or Savona, a town with a small river of 
the same name in Campania. Stat. 4, — Plin. 3, 

c. 5. ^A town of Liguria. 

Savus, a river of Pannonia, rising in Noricum, 
to the north of Aquileia, and falling into the 
Danube, after flowing through Pannonia, in an 

easterly -direction. Claudius, de SHI. 2. A 

small river of Numidia, falling into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Saxdnes, a people of Germany, near the 
Chersonesus Cimbrica. Piolem. 3, 11.— Claud, i, 
Euir. V. 392. 

Saziches, an ancient legislator of Eg37pt. 

Scaea, one of the gates of Troy, where the tomb 
of Laomedon was seen. — Homer. Il.—Sil. 13, 

V. 73. One of the Danaides. Her husband’s 

name was Dayphron. Apollod. 

Scaeva, a soldier in Caesar’s army, who behaved 
with great courage at Dj^hachium. Lucan. 6, 

V. 144. ^Memor, a Latin poet in the reigns of 

Titus and Domitian. A man who poisoned 

his own mother. Horat. 2, sat. 1, v. 53. ^A 

friend of Horace, to whom the poet addressed 
I ep. 17. He was a Roman knight. 

Scaevdla. Vid. Mutius. 

Scalabis, now St. Irene, a town of ancient 
Spain. 

Scaldis, or Scaldium, a river of Belgium, 
now called the Scheldt, and dividing the modem 
country of the Netherlands from Belgium. Caes. 

Bell. G. 6, v. 33. Pons, a town on the same 

^river, now called Condi, Caes. 

Scamander, or Scamandros, a celebrated 
river of Troas, rising at thp ,ea?t of mount Ida, 
and falling into' the sea b^lo>v .Sigaeum. It 
receives the Simois in its course, and ^to'^rards 
its mouth it is very muddy, arid flows ’^h'rqugh 
marshes. This river, according to Homer, .was 
called Xanthus by the gods, and Scamander by 


men. The waters of the Scamander had the 
singular property of giving a beautiful colour 
to the hair or the wool of such animals as bathed 
in them ; and from this circumstance the three 
goddesses, Minerva, Juno, and Venus, bathed 
there before they appeared before Paris, to 
obtain the golden apple. It was usual among 
all the virgins of Troas to bathe in the Scamander, 
when they were arrived at nubile years, and to 
offer to the god their virginity. The god of the 
Scamander had a regular priest, and sacrifices 
offered to him. Some suppose that the river 
received its name from Scamander the son of 
Corybas. Aelian. Anim. 8, c. 21. — Strab. i Sc 
13. — Plin. 5, c. 30. — Mela, i, c. 18. — Homer. IL 

5. — Pint. — Aeschin. ep. 10. A son of Corybas 

and Demodice, who brought a colony from Crete 
into Phrygia, and settled at the foot of mount 
I Ida, where he introduced the festivals of Cybele 
and the dances of the Corybantes. He some^time 
after lost the use of his senses and threw himself 
into the river Xanthus, which ever after bore 
his name. His son-in-law Teucer succeeded him 
in the government of the colony. He had two 
daughters, Thymo and Callirhoe. Apollod. 3, 
c. 12. — Diod. 4. 

Scamandria, a town on the Scamander. 
Plin. 4, c. 30. 

Scamandrius, one of the generals of Priam, 
son of Strophius. He was killed by Menelaus. 
Homer. II. 5, v. 49. 

Scandaria, a promontory in the island of Cos. 
Strab. 14. 

Scandinavia, a name given by the ancients 
to that tract of territory which contains the 
modern countries of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Lapland, Finland, &c., supposed by them to be 
an island. PUn. 4, c. 13. 

Scandon, a town on the confines of Dalmatia. 
Scantia Silva, a wood of Campania, the. 
property of the Roman people. Cic. 

Scantilla, the wife of Didius Julianus. It was 
by her advice that her husband bought the 
empire, which was offered for sale at the death 
of Pertinax. 

Scantinia lex. Vid. Scatinia. 

Scaptesyle, a town of Thrace, near Abdera, 
abounding in silver and gold mines, belonging to 
Thucydides, who is supposed there to have 
written his history of the Peloponnesian war. 
Lucret. 6, v. 810. — PM. in dm. 

Scaptia, a town of Latium. Sil. 8, v. 396. — 
Plin. 3, c. 5. — Liv. 8, c. 17. 

Scaptius, an intimate friend of Brutus, Cic. 
ad Attic. 5, ep. 21, &c. His brother was a merchant 
of Cappadocia. 

Scapflla, a native of Corduba, who defended 
that town against Caesar, after the battle of 
Munda. When he saw that all his efforts were 
useless against the Roman general, he destroyed 

himself. Caes. Bell. H. 33. A usurper. Cic. 

ad Ait. 12, ep. 37. 

Scardii, a ridge of mountains in Macedonia, 
which separates it from Ill5nricum. Liv. 43, c. 20. 
Scarphia, or Scarphe, a town near Ther- 
mopylae, on the confines of Phthiotis. Senec. 
in Tr. 

Scatinia lex, de pudicitid, by C. Scatinius 
Aricinus the tribune, was enacted against those 
who kept catamites, and such as prostituted them- 
selves to any vile or unnatural service. The 
pqn^ty was originally a fine, but it was after- 
wards 7nq<^e a capital crime under Augustus. It 
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IS sometimes called Scantinia, from a certain 
Scantinius upon whom it was first executed. 

Scaurus, M. Aemilius, a Roman consul who 
distinguished himself by his eloquence at the 
bar, and by his successes in Spain in the capacity 
of commander. He was sent against Jugurtha, 
and some time after accused of suffering himself 
to be bribed by the Numidian prince. ScaurUs 
conquered the Ligurians, and in his censorship 
he built the Milvian bridge at Rome, and began 
to pave the road, which from him was called the 
Aemiiian. He was originally very poor. He 
wrote some books, and among these a history 

of his own life, all now lost. His son, of the 

same name, made himself known by the large 
theatre which he built during his aedileship. 
This theatre, which could contain 30,000 spec- 
tators, was supported by 360 columns of marble, 

38 feet in height, and adorned with 3000 brazen 
statues. This celebrated edifice, according to 
Pliny, proved more fatal to the manners and the 
simplicity of the Romans than the proscriptions 
and wars of Sulla had done to the inhabitants of 
the city. Scaurus married Murcia. Cic. in Brut. 

— Val, Max. 4, c. 4. — Plin, 34, c. 7. I. 36, c. 2. 

A Roman of consular dignity. When the 

Cimbri invaded Italy, the son of Scaurus behaved 
with great cowardice, upon which the father 
sternly ordered him never to appear again on the 
field of battle. The severity of this command 
rendered young Scaurus melancholy, and he 
plunged a sword into his own heart, to free him- 
self from further ignominy. Aurelius, a 

Roman consul taken prisoner by the Gauls. He 
was put to a cruel death because he told the 
king of the enemy not to cross the Alps to invade 
Italy, which was universally deemed unconquer- 
able. ^M. Aemilius, a man in the reign of 

Tiberius accused of adultery with Livia Drusilla, 
and put to death. He was an eloquent orator, 
but very lascivious and debauched in his morals. 

Mamercus, a man put to death by Tiberius. 

^Maximus, a man who conspired against 

Nero. Terentius, a Latin grammarian. He 

had been preceptor to the emperor Hadrian. 

A. Gellius, II, c. 15. 

Sced^sus, a native of Leuctra in Boeotia. His 
two daughters, Meletia and Molpia, whom some 
called Theano and Hippo, were ravished by some 
Spartans, in the reign of Cleombrotus, and after 
this they killed themselves, unable to survive the 
loss of their honour. The father became so dis- 
consolate that, when he was unable to obtain 
relief from his country, he killed himself on their 
tomb. Pans. 9, c. 13. — Pint, in Amat. 3. 

' ;SceIeratus, a plain of Rome near the Colline 
;ga 1 #, where the vestal Minucia was buried alive, 

Vhem convicted of adultery. Liv. 8, c. 15. 

(One ,csf the gates of Rome was called Scelerata, 
ibecause ,the 300 Fabii, who were killed at the 
iriver Cremer.a, had passed through it when they 
•went do attack .the enemy. It was before named 

(Carrnentalis. -iThere was also a street at Rome 

iformeriy called Cypn'ws, which received the name 
(Of the 'Sceflerc^tus -viciis, because there Tullia 
(Ordered her charioteer drive her chariot over 
tthe body of 'her father, Mpg Servius.' Liv. 1, 

(C. 4.Q,.-~-Ovid. If). 365. 

fScena, a -town on .the confines of Babylon. 
'.Strab. t 6.— — ^A xiver of Ireland, now -the Shannon. 
(Qrosans, a, o. 2. 

Scenltae, Arifcbians who live in tents. iPUn. 5, 

C. IX. 


SCI 

Scepsis, a town of Troas, where the works of 
Theophrastus and Aristotle were long concealed 
underground, and damaged by the wet, t&c. 
Strab. 10. 

Schedia, a small village of Egypt, with a dock- 
yard between the western mouths of the Nile and 
Alexandria. Strab. 

Schedius, one of Helen’s suitors. Pans. 10, 
c. 4, 1. 30. 

Scheria, an ancient name of Corcyra. Pans. 
2, c. 5 . — PHni 4, c. 12. 

Schoeneus, a son of Athamas. The father 

of Atalanta. 

Schoenus, or Scheno^ a port of Peloponnesus, 

on the Saronicus sinus. A village near Thebes, 

with a river of the same name. A river of 

Arcadia. Another near Athens. 

Sciastes, a surname of Apollo at Lacedaemon, 
from the village Scias, where he was particularly 
worshipped. LycopJi. 562 . — T seizes loco. 

Sci^this, a mountain of Arcadia. Pans. 8, 
c. 14. 

Scifitihos, an island in the Aegean sea, opposite 
mount Pelion, on the coast of Thessaly. Val. 
Place. 2. 

Scidros, a town of Magna Graecia. 

Scillus, a town of Peloponnesus, near Olympia, 
where Xenophon wrote his history. 

Scilurus, a king of Scythia, who had 80 sons. 
Vid. Scylurus. 

Scinis, a cruel robber who tied men to the 
boughs of trees, which he had forcibly brought 
together, and which he afterwards unloosed, so 
that their limbs were tom in an instant from their 
body. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 440. 

Scinthi, a people of Germany. 

Scione, a town of Thrace, in the possession of 
the Athenians. It revolted and passed into the 
hands of the Lacedaemonians during the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It was built by a Grecian colony on 
their return from the Trojan war. Thucyd. 4. — 
Mela^ 2, c. 2. — Plin. 4, c. 10. 

Scipi&dae, a name applied to the two Scipios, 
who obtained the surname of Africanus, from the 
conquest of Carthage. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 843. 

Scipio, a celebrated family at Rome, who ob- 
tained the greatest honours in the republic. The 
name seems to be derived from scipio, whiph 
signifies a stick, because one of the family had 
conducted his blind father, and had been to him 
as a stick. The Scipios were a branch of the 
Cornelian family. The most illustrious were ; — 
P. Corn., a man made master of horse by Camil- 

lus, &c. A Roman dictator. L. Cornel., a 

consul, A.U.C. 456, who defeated the Etrurians 

near Volaterra. Another consul, A.U.C. 495. 

Cn., sumamed Asina, was consul A.U.C. 494 

and 500. He was conquered in his first consul- 
ship in a naval battle, and lost 17 ships. The 
following year he took Aleria, in Corsica, and 
defeated Hanno the Carthaginian general, in 
Sardinia. He also took 200 of the enemy’s ships, 
and the city of Panormus in Sicil'>. He was 
father of Publius and Cnaeus Scipio. Publius, 
in the beginning of the second Punic war, was 
sent with an army to Spain to oppose Hannibal ; 
but when he heard that his enemy had passed 
over into Italy, he attempted by his quick 
marches and secret evolutions to stop his pro- 
gress. He was conquered by Hannibal near the 
Ticinus, where he nearly lost his life, had not 
his son, who was afterwards surnained Africanus, 
courageously defended him. pie again passed 
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into Spain, where he obtained some memorable 
victories over the Carthaginians and the inhabi- 
tants of the country. His brother Czmens shared 
the supreme command with him, but their great 
confidence proved their ruin. They separated 
their armies, and soon after Publius was furiously 
attached by the tw*© Hasdrubals and Mago, who 
commanded the Carthaginian armies. The forces 
of Publius were too few to resist with success the 
three Carthaginian generals. The Romans were 
cut to pieces, and their commander was left on 
the field of battle. No sooner had the enemy 
obtained this victory than they immediately 
marched to meet Cnaeus Scipio, whom the revolt 
of 30,000 Celtiberians had weakened and alarmed. 
The general, who was already apprised of his 
brother’s death, secured an eminence, where he 
was soon surrounded on all sides. After desperate 
acts of valour he was left among the slain, or, 
according to some, he fled into a tower, where he 
was burnt with some of his friends by the vic- 
torious enemy. Liv. 21, &c, — Polyb. 4. — Flor. 2, 

c. 6 , &a — EiUrop, 3, c. 8, See. Publius Cor- 

u^us, sumamed AfHcanus, was son of Publius 
Scipio who was killed in Spain. He first dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Ticinus, where 
he saved his father’s Hfe by deeds of unexampled 
valour and boldness. The battle of Cannae, 
which proved so fatal to the Roman arms, instead 
of disheartening Scipio, raised his expectations, 
and he no sooner heard that some of his desperate 
countrymen wished to abandon Italy, and to flee 
from the insolence of the conqueror, than with 
his sword in his hand, and by his firmness and 
example, he obliged them to swear eternal fidelity 
to Rome, and to put to immediate death the first 
man who attempted to retire from his country. 
In his 2ist year Scipio was made an aedile, an 
honourable oflSce which was never given but to 
such as had reached their 27th year. Some time 
adter, the Romans were alarmed by the intel- 
ligence that the commanders of their forces in 
Spain, Publius and Cnaeus Scipio, had been 
slaughtered, and immediately young Scipio was 
appointed to avenge the death of his father and 
of his uncle, and to vindicate the military honour 
of the republic. It was soon known how able he 
was to be at the head of an army ; the various 
nations of Spain were conquered, and in four 
years the Carthaginians were banished from that 
part of the continent. The whole province 
became tributary to Rome ; New Carthage sub- 
mitted in one day, and in a battle 54,000 of the 
enemy were left dead on the field. After these 
signal victories Scipio was recalled to Rome, 
which still trembled at the continual alarms of 
Hannibal, who w^ at her gates. The conqueror 
of the Carthaginians in Spain was looked upon 
as a proper general to encounter Hannibal in 
I^y ; but Scipio opposed the measures which 
Ms countrymen wished to pursue, and he declared 
in the senate that if Hannibal was to be con- 
quered he must be conquered in Africa. These 
bold measures were immediately adopted, though 
opposed by the eloquence, age, and experience of 
the great Fabius, and Scipio was empowered to 
conduct the war on the coasts of Africa. With 
the dignity of consul he embarked for Carthage. 
Success attended his arms ; his conquests were 
here as rapid as in Spain; the Carthaginian 
a^es were routed, the camp of the crafty 
Hasdmbal was set on fire during the night, and 
las troops totaUy defeated in a drawn battle. 


These repeated losses alarmed Carthage ; Han- 
nibal, who was victorious at the gates of Rome, 
was instantly recalled to defend the walls of his 
country, and the two greatest generals of the age 
met each other in the field. Terms of accom- 
modation were proposed ; but in the parley 
which the two commanders had together, nothing 
satisfactory was offered, and while the one en- 
larged on the vicissitudes of human affairs, the 
other wished to dictate like a conqueror, and 
recommended the decision of the controversy to 
the sword. The celebrated battle was fought 
near Zama, and both generals displayed their 
military knowledge in drawing up their armies 
and in choosing their ground. Their courage and 
intrepidity were not less conspicuous in charging 
the enemy ; a thousand acts of valour were per- 
formed on both sides, and though the Cartha- 
ginians fought in their own defence, and the 
Romans for fame and glory, yet the conqueror 
of Italy was vanquished. About 20,000 Cartha- 
ginians were slain, and the same number made 
prisoners of war, 202 B.C. Only 2000 of the 
Romans were killed. This battle was decisive ; 
the Carthaginians sued for peace, which Scipio 
at last granted on the most severe and humiliating 
terms. The conqueror after this returned to 
Rome, where he was received with the most un- 
bounded applause, honoured with a triumph, 
and dignified with the appellation of Africanus. 
Here he enjoyed for some time the tranquillity 
and the honours which his exploits merited, but 
in him also, as in other great men, fortune showed 
herself inconstant. Scipio offended the populace 
in wishing to distinguish the senators from the 
rest of the people at the public exhibitions ; and 
when he canvassed for the consulship for two of 
his Mends, he had the mortification to see his 
application slighted, and the honours which he 
claimed bestowed on a man of no character, and 
recommended bjr neither abilities nor meritorious 
actions. He retired from Rome no longer to be 
a spectator of the ingratitude of his countryunen, 
and in the capacity of lieutenant he accompanied 
his brother against Antiochus king of Syria. In 
this expedition his arms were attended with usual 
success, and the Asiatic monarch submitted to 
the conditions which the conquerors dictated. 
At his return to Rome, Africanus found the 
malevolence of his enemies still unabated. Cato, 
Ms inveterate rival, raised seditions against bim^ 
and the Petilii, two tribunes of the people, accused 
the conqueror of Hannibal of extortion in the 
provinces of Asia, and of living in an indolent 
and luxurious manner. Scipio condescended to 
answer the acqusation of his calumniators ; 
the first day was spent in hearing the different 
charges, but when he again appeared on the 
second day of his trial, the accused interrupted 
his judges, and exclaimed, “ Tribimes and fellow- 
citizens, on this day, this very day, did I conquer 
Hannibal and the Carthaginians : come, there- 
fore, with me, Romans ; let us go to the capitol, 
and there return our thanks to the immortal gods 
for the victories which have attended our arms,” 
These words had the desired effect ; the tribes 
and all the assembly followed Scipio, the court 
was deserted, and the tribunes were left alone 
in the seat of judgment. Yet when this memor- 
able day was past and forgotten, Africanus was 
a third time summoned to appear ; but he had 
fled before the impending storm, and retired to 
Ms country house at Litemum. The accusation 
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was therefore stopj^d, and the accusers silenced, 
when one of the tribunes, formerly distinguished 
for his malevolence against Scipio, rose to defend 
him, and declared in the assembly that it re- 
flected the highest disgrace on the Roman people 
that the conqueror of Hannibal should become 
the sport of the populace and be exposed to the 
malice and envy of disappointed ambition. Some 
time after, Scipio died in the place of his retreat, 
about 184 years before Christ, in the 48th year 
of his age ; and so great an aversion did he 
express, as he expired, for the depravity of the 
Romans, and the ingratitude of their senators, 
that he ordered his bones not to be conveyed 
to Rome. They were accordingly buried at 
Litemum, where his wife Aemilia the daughter 
of Paulus Aemilius, who fell at the battle of 
Cannae, raised a mausoleum on his tomb, and 
placed upon it his statue, with that of the poet 
Ennius, who had been the companion of his peace 
and of his retirement. If Scipio was robbed 
during his lifetime of the honours which belonged 
to him as the conqueror of Africa, he was not 
forgotten when dead. The Romans viewed his 
character with reverence ; with raptures they 
read of his warlike actions, and Africanus was 
regarded in the following ages as a pattern of 
virtue, of innocence, courage, and liberality. As 
a general, the fame and the greatness of his con- 
quests explain his character ; and indeed we hear 
that Hannibal declared himself inferior to no 
general that ever lived except Alexander the 
Great, and P3nThus king of Epirus ; and when 
Scipio asked him what rank he would claim, if 
he had conquered him, the Carthaginian general 
answered, “ If I had conquered you, Scipio, I 
would call myself greater than the conqueror of 
Darius and the ally of the Taren tines.” As an 
instance of Scipio’s continence, ancient authors 
have faithfully recorded that the conqueror of 
Spain refused to see a beautiful princess that had 
fallen into his hands after the taking of New 
Carthage, and that he not only restored her 
inviolate to her parents, but also added immense 
presents for the person to whom she was be- 
trothed. It was to the artful complaisance of 
Africanus that the Romans owed their alliance 
with Masinissa king of Numidia, and also that 
with king Syphax. The friendship of Scipio and 
Laelius is well known. Polyb. 6. — Pint. — Flor. 2, 

c. 6.—Cic. in Brut., &c.—Eutrop. ^Luciiw 

Cornelius, surnamed Asiaticus, accompanied his 
brother Africanus on his expeditions in Spain and 
Africa, He was rewarded with the consulship, 
A.U.C. 564, for his services to the state, and he 
was empowered to attack Antiochus king of 
Syria, who had declared war against the Romans. 
Lucius was accompanied in this campaign by his 
brother Africanus ; and by his own valour and 
his brother’s advice, he soon routed the enemy, 
and in a battle near the city of Sardis he killed 
50,000 foot and 4000 horse. Peace was soon after 
settled by the submission of Antiochus, and the 
conqueror, at his return home, obtained a 
triumph, and the surname of Asiaticus. He did 
not, however, long enjoy his prosperity ; Cato, 
after the death of Africanus, turned his fury 
against Asiaticus, and the two Petilii, his devoted 
favourites, presented a petition to the people, in 
which they prayed that an inquiry might be made 
to know what money had been received from 
Antiochus and his allies. ^ The petition was 
instantly received, and Asiaticus, charged with 


having suffered himself to be corrupted by 
Antiochus, was summoned to appear before the 
tribunal of Terentius Culeo, who was on this 
occasion created praetor. The judge, who was an 
inveterate enemy of the family of the Scipios, 
soon found Asiaticus, with his two lieutenants 
and Ms quaestor, gi^ty of having received the 
first 6000 pounds weight of gold, and 480 pwDunds 
weight of silver, and the others nearly an equal 
sum, from the monarch against whom, in the 
name of the Roman people, they were enjoined 
to make war. Immediately they were condemned 
to pay large fines ; but while the others gave 
security, Scipio declared that he had accounted 
to the public for all the money which he had 
brought from Asia, and therefore that he was 
innocent. For this obstinacy Scipio was dragged 
to prison, but his cousin Nasica pleaded his cause 
before the people, and the praetor instantly 
ordered the goods of the prisoner to he seized 
and confiscated. The sentence was executed, 
but the effects of Scipio were insufficient to pay 
the fine, and it was the greatest justification of 
his innocence that whatever was found in his 
house had never been in the possession of 
Antiochus or his subjects. TMs, however, did 
not wholly Hberato him ; he was reduced to 
poverty, and refused to accept the offer of his 
friends and of his clients. Some time after, he 
was appointed to settle the disputes between 
Eumenes and Seleucus, and at his return the 
Romans, ashamed of their severity towards him, 
rewarded his merit with such uncommon liber- 
ality that Asiaticus was enabled to celebrate 
games in honour of his victory over Antiochus, 
for ten successive days, at his own expense. 

Liv. 38, c. 55, &c. — Eutrop. 4. ^Nasica, was 

son of Cnaeus Scipio, and cousin to Scipio Afri- 
canus. He was refused the consulship, though 
supported by the interest and the fame of the 
conqueror of Hannibal ; but he afterwards ob- 
tained it, and in that honourable office con- 
quered the Boil and gained a triumph. He was 
also successful in an expedition which he under- 
took in Spain. When the statue of Cybele was 
brought to Rome from Phrygia, the Roman 
senate delegated one of their body, who was the 
most remarkable for the purity of his manners 
and the innocence of his life, to go and meet the 
goddess in the harbour of Ostia. Nasica was the 
object of their choice, and as such he was en- 
joined to bring the statue of the goddess to Rome 
with the greatest pomp and solemnity. Nasica 
also distinguished himself by the active part 
which he took in confuting the accusations laid 
against the two Scipios, Africanus and Asiaticus. 

^There was also another of the same name, 

who distinguished himself by his enmity against 
the Gracchi, to whom ho was nearly related. 
Paterc. 2, c. i, &c. — Flor. 2, c. 15. — Liv. 29, c. 14, 

&c. ^PuW. Aemillanus, son of Paulus the 

conqueror of Perseus, was adopted by the son 
of Scipio Africanus. He received the same sur- 
name as his grandfather, and was cdl\ed Africanus 
the younger, on account of his victories over Car- 
thage. Aemilianus first appeared in the Roman, 
armies under his father, and afterwards distin- 
guished himself as a legionary tribune in the 
Spanish provinces, where he killed a Spaniard 
of gigantic stature, and he obtained a mural 
crown at the siege of Tnlercatia He passed into 
Africa to demand a reinforcement from king 
Masinissa the ally of Rome, and he was the 
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spectator of a long and bloody battle which was 
fought between that monarch and the Cartha- 
ginians, and which soon produced the third Punic 
war. Some time after, Aemilianus was made 
aedile, and next appointed consul, though imder 
the age required for that important office. The 
surname which he had received from his grand- 
father he was doomed lawfully to claim as his 
own. He was empowered to finish the war with 
Carthage, and as he was permitted by the senate 
to choose his colleague, he took with him his 
friend Laelius, whose father of the same name 
had formerly enjoyed the confidence and shared 
the victories of the first Africanus. The siege of 
Carthage was already begun, but the operations 
of the Romans were not continued with vigour. 
Scipio had no sooner appeared before the w^ 
of the enemy than every communication with 
the land was cut off, and that they might not 
have the command of the sea, a stupendous mole 
was thrown across the harbour with immense 
labour and expense. This, which might have 
disheartened the most active enemy, rendered 
the Carthaginians more eager in the cause of 
freedom and independence ; all the inhabitants, 
without distinction of rank, age, or sex, employed 
themselves without cessation in digging another 
harbour and building and equipping another fleet. 
In- a short time, in spite of the vigilance and 
activity of Aemilianus, the Romans were aston- 
ished to see another harbour formed, and fifty 
galleys suddenly issuing under sail, ready for the 
engagement. This unexpected fleet, by immedi- 
ately attacking the Roman ships, might have 
gained the victory, but the delay of the Cartha- 
ginians proved fat^ to their cause, and the enemy 
had -sufficient time to prepare themselves. Seipio 
soon got the possession of a small eminence in the 
harbour, and, by the success of his subsequent 
operations, he broke open one of the gates of the 
city and entered the streets, where he made his 
way by fire and sword. The surrender of above 
50,000 men was followed by the reduction of the 
citadel and the total submission of Carthage, 
147 B.C. The captive city was set on fire, and 
though Scipio was obliged to demolish its very 
walls to obey the orders of the Romans, yet he 
wept bitterly over the melancholy and tragic 
scene ; and in bewailing the miseries of Carthage, 
he expressed his fears lest Rome, in her turn, in 
some future age, should exhibit such a dreadful 
conflagration. The return of Aemilianus to Rome 
was that of another conqueror of Hannibal, and, 
like bim, he was honoured with a magnificent 
triumph, and received the surname of Africanus. 
He was not long left in the enjoyment of his 
glory before he was called to obtain fresh 
honours. He was chosen consul a second time, 
and appointed to finish the war which the 
Romans had hitherto carried on without success 
or vigorous exertions against Numantla. The 
fall of Numantia was more noble than that of 
the capital of Africa, and the conqueror of Car- 
thage obtained the victory only when the enemies 
had been consumed by famine or by self-destnid- 
tion, 133 B.C. From his conquests in Spain, 
Aemilianus was honoured with a second triumph, 
and with the surname of Numantinus. Yet his 
popularity was short, and, by telling the people 
that the- murder of their favourite, his brother- 
in-law Gracchus, was lawful, since he was turbu- 
lent and inimical to the peace of the republic, 
Scipio incurred the displeasure of the tribunes 


and was received with hisses. His authority for 
a moment quelled their sedition, when he re- 
proached them for their own cowardice, and 
exclaimed, “ Factious wretches, do you think 
your clamours can intimidate me ; me, whom 
the fury of your enemies never daunted? Is 
this the gratitude that you owe to my father 
Paulus who conquered Macedonia, and to_ me ? 
Without my fan^y you were slaves. Is this the 
respect you owe to your deliverers? Is this 
your affection ? ” This firmness silenced the 
murmurs of the assembly, and some time after 
Scipio retired from the clamours of Rome to 
Caieta, where, with his friend Laelius, he passed 
the rest of his time in innocent pleasure and 
amusement, in diversions which had pleased 
them when children ; and the two greatest men 
that ruled the state were often seen on the sea- 
shore picking up light pebbles and throwing 
them on the smooth surface of the waters. 
Though fond of retirement and literary ease, yet 
Scipio often interested himself in the affairs of 
the state. His enemies accused him of aspiring 
to the dictatorship, and the clamours were most 
loud against him when he had opposed the 
Sempronian law and declared himself the patron 
of the inhabitants of the provinces of Italy. This 
active part of Scipio was seen with pleasure by 
the friends of the republic, and not only the 
senate, but also the citizens, the Latins, and 
neighbouring states conducted their illustrious 
friend and patron to his house. It seemed also 
the universal wish that the troubles might be 
quieted bv the election of Scipio to the dictator- 
ship, and many presumed that that honour would 
be on the morrow conferred upon him. In this, 
however, the expectations of Rome were frus- 
trated. Scipio was found dead in his bed, to the 
astonishment of the world ; and those who in- 
quired for the causes of this sudden death per- 
ceived violent marks on his neck, and concluded 
that he had been strangled, 128 B.C. This 
assassination, as it was then generally believed, 
was committed by Papirius Carbo, C. Gracchus, 
and Fulvius Flaccus, who supported the Sempro- 
nian law, and by his wife Sempronia, who is 
charged with having introduced the murderers 
into his room. No inquiries were made after the 
authors of his death ; Gracchus was the favourite 
of the mob, and the only atonement which the 
populace made for the death of Scipio was to 
attend his funeral and to show their concern by 
their cries and loud lamentations. The second 
Africanus has often been compared to the first 
of that name ; they seemed to be equally great 
and equally meritorious, and the Romans were 
unable to distinguish which of the two was 
entitled to a greater share of their regard and 
admiration. Aemilianus, like his grandfather, 
was fond of literature, and he saved from the 
flames of Carthage many valuable compositions, 
written by Phoenician and Punic authors. In 
the midst of his greatness he died ^oor, and his 
nephew Q. Fabius Maximus, who inherited his 
estate, found in his house scarce 32 pounds 
weight of silver, and two and a half of gold. 
His liberality to his brother and to his sisters 
deserves the greatest commendations, and, 
indeed, no higher encomium can be passed upon, 
his character, private as well as public, than the 
words of his rival Metellus, who told his sons, at 
the death of Scipio, to go and attend the funeral 
of the greatest man that ever lived or should live 
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a Rome, Liv, 44, &c. — Cic. de Senec. Oral, in 
]rut., &c. — Polyh. — Appian. — Paterc. i, c. 12, &c. 

^pior, A son of the first Africanus, taken 

aptive by Antiochus king of Syria, and restored 
0 his father without a fansom. He adopted the 
on of Paulus Aemilius, who was afterwards sur- 
lamed Africanus. Like his father Scipio, he dis- 
inguished himself by his fondness for literature 

ind his valour in the Roman armies. ^Metel- 

as, the father-in-law of Pompey, appointed com- 
nander in Macedonia. He was present at the 
)attle of Pharsalia, and afterwards retired to 
Africa with Cato, He was defeated by Caesar 

Lt Thapsus. PM. Salutio, a mean person in 

:aesar’s array in Africa. The general appointed 
lira his chief commander, either to ridicule him, 
)r because there was an ancient oracle that 
ieclared that the Scipios would ever be vic- 

.orious in Africa. Pint. ^L. Cornelius, a 

jonsul who opposed Sulla. He was at last 

ieserted by his army, and proscribed. ^The 

jommander of a cohort in the reign of Vitellius. 
Scira, an annual solemnity observed at Athens 
n honour of Minerva, or, according to others, of 
:eres and Proserpine. It received its name either 
:rom Sciras, a small town of Attica, or from a 
lative of Eleusis, called Scirus. 

Sciradium, a promontory of Attica, on the 
saronicus sinus. 

Sciras, a name of Aegina. Minerva was also 
sailed Sciras. Strab. 9. 

Sciressa, a mountain of Arcadia. Plin. 4, 

"iSciron, a celebrated thief in Attica, who plun- 
iered the inhabitants of the country and threw 
them down from the highest rocks into the sea, 
ifter he had obliged them to wait upon him and 
to wash his feet. Theseus attacked him, and 
treated him as he treated travellers. According 
to Ovid, the earth as well as the sea refused to 
receive the bones of Sciron, which remained for 
some time suspended in the air, till they were 
changed into large rocks called Scironia Saxa, 
situate between Megara and Corinth. There was 
a road near them which bore the name of Sciron, 
naturally small and narrow, but afterwards 
enlarged by the emperor Hadrian. Some suppose 
that Ino threw herself into the sea from one of 
these rocks. Sciron had married the daughter 
of Cychreus, a king of Salamis. He was brother- 
in-law to Telamon the son of Aeacus. Ovid. 
Met. 7, V. 444. Heroid. 2, v. 6g. — Strab. 9, — 
Mela, 2, c. i^.—PUn. 2, c. ^y.—Diod. 4.— Jfrgw. 
fab. sB.—Probert. 3 el. 14, v. 12.— Patis. 1, c. 44- 
~^Senec. N. Q, 5i c- ^ . v- 1. 

Scirus, a village of Arcadia, of which the 

inhabitants are called Sciritae. A plain and 

river of Attica, near Megara. Paus. i, c. 3^* 
Sclssis, a town of Spain. Liv. 21, c. 60. 
Scodra, a town of Illyricum, where Gentms 
resided. Liv. 43, c. 20. ^ 

Scolus, a mountain of Boeotia. A town or 

Macedonia, near Olynthus. Strab. 

Scoitibrvis, a mountain in Thrace, near Rho- 
dope. 

Scopes, an architect and sculptor of Ephesus, 
for some time employed in making the mausol<mm 
which Artemisia raised to her husband. The 
frieze, representing the hunting of the Caly- 
donian boar, was his work, and among his other 
famous statues were the Maenad at Athens, 
Aphrodite riding on a goat, and Apollo with lyre. 
Scopas was contemporary with Praxiteles and 
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Lysippus, Paus. i, c. 43, &c. — Horat. 4, od. 8; — 

Vitr. 9, c. 9. — Plin. 34, c. 8. 1. 36, c. 5. An 

Aetolian who raised some forces to assist Ptolemy 
Epiphanes king of Egypt, against his enemies 
Antiochus and his allies. He afterwards con- 
spired against the Egyptian monarch, and was 

put to death, 196 B.C. An ambassador to the 

court of the emperor Domitian. 

Scopium, a toWn of Thessaly. 

Scordisci, or Scordiscae, a people of Pan- 
nonia and Thrace, well known during the reign 
of the Roman emperors for their barbarity and 
uncivilized manners. They were fond of drinking 
human blood, and they generally sacrificed their 
captive enemies to their gods. Liv. 41, c. 19. — 
Strab. 7. — Flor. 3, c. 4. 

Scoti, the ancient inhabitants of Scotland, men- 
tioned as different from the Piets. Claudian. de 
Hon. 3, Cons. v. 54. 

Scotinus, a surname of Heraclitus. Strab. 15. 
Scotussa, a town of Thessaly at the north of 
Larissa and of the Peneus, destroyed by Alex- 
ander of Pherae. Liv. 28, c. 5 & 7. 1. 36, c, 14. — 

Strab. 7 & 9. — Paus. 6, c. 5. Another in 

Macedonia. Plin. 4, c. 10. 

Scribonia, a daughter of Scribonius, who mar- 
ried Augustus after he had divorced Claudia. 
He had by her a daughter, the celebrated Julia. 
Scribonia was some time after repudiated, that 
Augustus might marry Livia. — Sueton. in Aug. 

62. A woman who married Crassus. 

Scribonianus, a man in the age of Nero. 
Some of his friends wished him to be competitor 
for the imperial purple against Vespasian, which 

he declined. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 39. There were 

also two brothers of that name, who did nothing 
without each other’s consent. Id. 4, c. 41. 
Scribonius, a man who made himself master 

of the kingdom of Bosphorus. A physician in 

the age of Augustus and Tiberius. ;A man 

who wrote annals, A.D. 22. A friend of 

Pompey, &c. 

Scultenna, a river of Gallia Cispadana, falling 
into the Po, now called Panaro. Livi c. 12 & 
18. — Plin. 3, c. 16. 

Scylaceum, a town of the Bruttii, built by 
Mnestheus at the head of an Athenian colony. 
As Virgil has applied the epithet Navifragum to 
Scylaceum, some suppose that either the poet 
was mistaken in his knowledge of the place, 
because there are no apparent dangers to naviga- 
tion there, or that he confounds this place with 
a promontory of the same name on the Tuscan 
sea. Servius explains this passage by supposing 
that the houses of the place were originally built 
with the shipwrecked vessels of Ulysses’ fleet — a 
most puerile explanation I Virg. Aen. 3, v. 553. 
— Strab. 6. 

Scylax, a geographer and mathematician of 
Caria, in the age of Darius son of Hystaspes, 
about 550 years before Christ. He was com- 
missioned by Darius to make discoveries in the 
east, and after a journey of 30 months he visited 
Eg3T>t. Some suppose that he was the first who 
invented geographical tables. A Periplus bearing 
his name, though it must date from long after his 

time, is still extant. Herodot. 4, c. 44. — Strab. 

A river of Cappadocia. 

Scylla, a daughter of Nisus king of Megara, 
who became enamoured of Minos as that 
monarch besieged her father's capital. To make 
him sensible of her passion, she informed him 
that she would deliver Megara into his hands if 
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fee promised to marry feet. Minos consented, 
and as tfee prosperity of Megara depended on a 
golden hair, wMcfe was on the head of Nisns, 
Scylia cnt it off as her father was asleep, and 
feom that moment the salli'iKi of the Megarians 
were tuasn(x®ssful, and the enemy easily becarne 
7na«ttftT of the place. Scylia was disapjrointed in 
fecT expectations, and Minos treated her with 
sncfe contempt and ridicule that she threw her- 
self from a tower into the sea, or, according to 
other accounts, she was changed into a lark fey 
tfee gods, and her father into a hawk. Ovid., 
Trist. 2, V. 393.— Pilws. 2, c. s^,—Propert. 3 el, 
19, V. 21. — Hygin. fab. 198. — Virg. G. i, v. 405, 

&C, daughter of Typhon, or, as some say, 

of Phorcys, who was greatly loved by Glaucus, 
one of the deities of the sea. Scylia scorned the 
addresses of Glaucus, and the god, to render her 
more propitious, applied to Circe, whose know- | 
ledge of herbs and incantations was universally 
admired. Circe no sooner saw him than she 
became enamoured of him, and instead of giving 
him the required assistance, she attempted to 
make him forget Scylia, but in vain. To punish 
her rival, Circe poured the juice of some poisonous 
herbs into the waters of the fountain where Scylia 
bathed, and no sooner had the nymph touched 
the place than she found every part of her body 
below the waist changed into frightful monsters 
like dogs, which never ceased barking. The rest 
of her body assumed an equally hideous form. 
She found herself supported by twelve feet, and 
she had six different heads, each with three 
rows of teeth. This sudden metamorphosis so 
terrified her that she threw herself into that 
part of the sea which separates the coast of Italy 
and Sicily, where she was changed into rocks, 
which continued to bear her name and which 
were universally deemed by the ancients very 
dangerous to sailors, as well as the whirlpools of 
Charybdis on the coast of Sicily. During a 
tempest the waves are described by modern 
navigators as roaring dreadfully when driven 
into the rough and uneven cavities of the rock. 
Honur. Od, 12, v. 85. — Ovid. Met. 14, v. 66, &C. — 
Pavs. 2, c. 34. — Hygin. fob. 199. Some authors, 
as Propert. 4 el. 4, v. 39, and Virg. eel. 6, v. 74, 
with Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 500, have confounded the 
daughter of Typhon with the daughter of Nisus. 

Virg. Aen. 3, v. 434, &c. ship in the fleet 

of Aeneas, commanded by Cloanthus, &c. Virg. 
Aen. 5, V. 122. 

ScyUaeum, a promontory of Peloponnesus on 

the coast of Axgolis. ^A promontory in Italy, 

supposed to be the same as Scylaceum, near 
which was the famous whirlpool Scylia, from 
which the name is derived. 

Scyllias, a celebrated swimmer who enriched 
himself by diving after the goods which had been 
shipwrecked in the Persian ships near Pelium. 
It is said that he could dive 80 stadia under the 
water. Herodot. 8, c. 8. — Paus. 10, c. 19. 

Scyllis and Dipoenns, sculptors of Crete 
before the age of Cyrus king of Persia. They were 
said to be sons and pupils of Daedalus, and 
they established a school at Sicyon, where they 
taught the principles of their profession. Paus. 
— Plin. 36, c. 4. 

Si^llns, a town of Achaia, given to Xenophon 
by the Lacedaemonians. Strab. 

Si^lfiirus, a monarch who left 80 sons. He 
c^llm them to his bedside as he expired, and by 
•ujoining them to break a bundle of sticks tied 


together, and afterwards separately, he con- 
vinced them that, when altogether firmly united, 
their power would be insuperable, but^, if ever 
disunited, they would fall an easy prey to their 
enemies. Pltit. ds Garr. 

Scyppium, a town in the neighbourhood of 
Colophon. Paus. 7, c. 3. ^ 

Scyras, a river of Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 25. 
Sesnrias, a name applied to Deidamia as a 
native of Scyros. Ovid. A. v. 682.^ 

Scyros, a rocky and barren island in the 
Aegean, at the distance of about 28 miles north- 
east from Euboea, 60 miles in circumference. It 
was originally in the possession of the Pelasgians 
and Carians. Achilles retired there to avoid going 
to the Trojan war, and became father of 
Neoptolemus by Deidamia the daughter of king 
Lycomedes. Scyros was conquered by the 
Athenians under Cimon. Homer. Od. 10, v. 508. 
—Ovid. Met. 7, v. 464. 1 . 13, v. 156.— Paus. i, 
c. 7. — Strab. 9. 

Scythae, the inhabitants of Scythia. Vid. 
Scythia. 

Sc3^es, or Scytha, a son of Jupiter by a 
daughter of Tellus. Half his body was that of a 
man, and the rest that of a serpent. He became 
king of a country which he called Scythia. Diod, 

2. ^A son of Hercules and Echidna. 

Scythia, a large country situate in the north- 
ern parts of Europe and Asia, from which 
circumstance it is generally denominated Euro- 
pean and Asiatic. The most northerly parts of 
Scythia were uninhabited on account of the 
extreme coldness of the climate. The more 
southerly parts in Asia that were inhabited were 
distinguished by the name of Scythia iMra et 
extra Imaum, &c. The boundaries of Scythia were 
unknown to the ancients, as no traveller had 
penetrated beyond the vast tracts of land which 
fay at the north, east, and west. Scythia compre- 
hended the modem lands of Tartaiy, Russia 
iu Asia, Siberia, Ukraine, the Crimea, Poland, 
part of Hungary, Lithuania, the northern parts 
of Germany, Sweden, Norway, &c. The Scy- 
thians were divided into several nations or tribes ; 
they had no cities, but continually changed their 
habitations. They inured themselves to bear 
labour and fatigue ; they despised money, and 
lived upon milk, and covered themselves with 
the skins of their cattle. The virtues seemed to 
flourish among them, and that philosophy and 
moderation which other nations wished to acquire 
by study, seemed natural to them. Some authors, 
however, represent them as a savage and bar- 
barous people, who fed upon human flesh, who 
drank the blood of their enemies, and used the 
skulls of travellers as vessels in their sacrifices 
to their gods. The Scythians made several irrup- 
tions into the more southern provinces of Asia, 
especially in 624 B.C., when they remained in pos- 
session of Asia Minor for 28 years, and we find 
them at different periods extending their con- 
quests in Europe, and penetrating as far as 
Egypt. Their government was monarchical, and 
the deference which they paid to their sovereigns 
was unparalleled. When the king died, his body 
was carried through every province, where it was 
received in solemn procession, and afterwards 
buried. In the first centuries after Christ they 
invaded the Roman empire with the Sarmatians. 
Vid. Sarmatia. Herodot. i, c. 4, &c. — Strab. 7. 
— Diod. 2. — Val. Max. 5, c, 4. — Justin. 2, c. 1, 
&c. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 64. 1 . 2, v. 224. 
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Scythmus, a Greek poet of Teos in Ionia, wlio 
wrote iambics. Diog. in Herac. — AtJien. ii. 
Scj^on, a man changed into a woman. Ovid. 
Met. 4, V. 280. 

Scythopdlis, a tov/n of Syria, said to have 
been built by Bacchus. Strab. 16. — Plin. 5, c. 18. 

Scythotauri, a people of Chersonesus Taurica. 
Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Sebasta, a town of Judaea. Another in 

Cilicia. ^The name was common to several 

cities, as it was given in honour of Augustus. 
Sebastia, a city of Armenia. 

Sebennytus, a town of the Delta in Eg5T)t. 
The branch of the Nile which flows near it has 
been called the Sebennytic. Plin. 5, c. 10. 
Sebetus, a small river of Campania, falling 
into the bay of Naples, whence the epithet 
Sebethis, given to one of the n3rmphs who fre- 
quented its borders and become mother of 
Oebalus by Telon. Virg. A en. 7, v. 734- 
Sebusiani, or Segusiani, a people of Celtic 
Gaul. 

Sectanus, an infamous debauchee in the age 
of Horace, i sat. 4, v. 112. 

Secundus, Julius, a man who published some 
harangues and orations in the age of the emperor 

Titus. A. favourite of Nero. One of the 

associates of Sejanus. 

Seditani, or Sedentani, a people of Spain. 
Ital. 3, V. 372. . . ^ ^ , 

Seduni, an ancient nation of Belgic Gaul. 
Cues. Bell. G. 3. 

Sedusii, a people of Germany near the Suevi. 
Caes. 

Segesta, a town of Sicily founded by Aeneas, 
or, according to some, by Crinisus. Vid. Egesta. 

Segestes, a German, friendly to the Roman 
interest in the time of Germanicus. His daughter 
married Arminius. Tacit. Ann. i, c. 55. 

Segetia, a divinity at Rome, invoked by the 
husbandmen that the harvest might be plentiful. 
Aug. de Civ. D. 4, c. 8. — Macrob, i, c. 16. — Plin. 
18, c. 2. 

Segni, a people with a town of the same name 
in Belgic Gaul. Caes. Bell, G. 6. 

Segobrica, a town of Spain near Saguntum. 
Plin. 3, c. 3. 

Segdnax, a prince in the southern parts of 
Britain, who opposed Caesar, by order of Cas- 
sivelaunus, &c. Caes. Bell. G. 5, c. 22. 

Segontia, or Seguntia, a town of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. Liv. 34, c. 10. 

Segonti^ici, a people of Belgic Gaul, who sub- 
mitted to J. Caesar. 

Segovia, a town of Spain, of great power m 

the age of the Caesars. There was also another 

of the same name in Lusitania. Both had been 
founded by the Celtiberi. , ^ , 

Seguntium, a town of Britain, supposed to be 
Carnarvon in Wales. Caes. Bell. G. 5, c. 21. 
$egusl§ni, a people of Gaul on the Loire. 
Caes. Bell. G. i, c. 10.— Plin. 4, c. 18. 

Segusio, a to,wn of Piedmont on the Dun as. 
Plin. 3» c. 17- , , , , T. 

Seius, Cn., a Roman who had a famous horse 
of large size and uncommon beauty. He was 
put to death by Antony, and it was observed 
that whoever obtained possession of his horse, 
which was supposed to be of the same race as the 
horses of Diomedes destroyed by Hercules, and 
which was called Sejanus equus, became unfor- 
tunate, and lost all his property, with every 
member of his family. Hence arose the proverb. 


ille homo habet Sejanum equum, applied to such 
as were oppressed with misfortunes. Au. GelUuSj 
3, c. 9. 

Seius Strabo, the father of Sejanus, was a 
Roman knight, and commander of the praetorian 
guards. 

Sejanus, Aelius, a native of Vulsinium in 
Etruria, who distinguished himself in the court 
of Tiberius. His father’s name was Seius Strabo, 
a Roman knight, commander of the praetorian 
guards. His mother was descended from the 
Junian family. Sejanus first 'gained the favours 
of Caius Caesar the grandson of Augustus, but 
afterwards he attached himself to the interest 
and the views of Tiberius, who then sat on the 
imperial throne. The emperor, who was natu- 
rally of a suspicious temper, was free and open 
with Sejanus, and while he distrusted others, he 
communicated his greatest secrets to this fawn- 
ing favourite. Sejanus improved this confidence, 
and when he had found that he possessed the 
esteem of Tiberius, he next endeavoured to 
become the favourite of the soldiers. As com- 
mander of the praetorian guards he was the 
second man in Rome, and in that important 
office he made use of insinuations and every 
mean artifice to make himself beloved and 
revered. His affability and condescension gained 
him the hearts of the common soldiers, and by 
appointing his own favourites and adherents to 
places of trust and honour, all the officers and 
centurions of the army became devoted to his 
interest. The views of Sejanus in this were well 
known ; yet to advance with more success, he 
attempted to gain the affection of the senators. 
In this he met with no opposition. A man who 
has the disposal of places of honour and dignity 
and who has the command of the public money, 
cannot but be the favourite of those who are m 
need of his assistance. It is even said that 
Sejanus gained to his views all the wives of the 
senators, by a private and most secret promise 
of marriage to each of them, whenever he had 
made himself independent and sovereign of 
Rome. Yet however successful with the best 
and noblest families in the empire, Sejanus had 
to combat numbers in the house of the emperor ; 
but these seeming obstacles were soon removed. 
AU the children and grandchildren of Tiberius 
were sacrificed to the ambition of the favourite 
under various pretences ; and Drusus the son 
of the emperor, by striking Sejanus, made his 
destruction sure and inevitable. Livia the wife 
of Drusus was gained by Sejanus, and though the 
mother of many children, she was prevailed upon 
to assist her adulterer in the murder of her 
husband, and she consented to marry him 
when Drusus was dead. No sooner was Drusus 
poisoned than Sejanus openly declared his wish 
to marry Livia. This was strongly opposed by 
'Tiberius ; and the emperor, by recommending 
Germanicus to the senators for his successor, 
rendered Sejanus bold and determined. He was 
more urgent in his demands ; and when he could 
not gain the consent of the emperor, he per- 
suaded him to retire to solitude from the noise 
of Rome and the troubles of the government. 
Tiberius, naturally fond of ease and luxury, 
yielded to his representations, and retired to 
Capreae, leaving Sejanus at the head of the 
empire. This was highly gratifying to the favour- 
ite, and he was now without a master. Prudence 
and moderation might have made him what he 
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wished to be; but Sejanus went too far, and 
Tiberius was at last convinced by Antonia, 
widow of Drusus, of his minister’s villainy. 
Tiberius at once took action and ordered him 
to be accused before the senate. Sejanus was 
deserted by all his pretended friends, as soon as 
by fortune ; and the man who aspired to the 
empire, and who called himself the favourite of 
the people, the darling of the praetorian guards, 
and the companion of Tiberius, was seized with- 
out resistance, and the same day strangled in 
prison, A.D. 31. His remains were exposed to 
the fury and insolence of the populace, and after- 
wards thrown into the Tiber. His children and 
all his relations were involved in his ruin, and 
Tiberius sacrificed to his resentment and sus- 
picions all those who were even connected with 
Sejanus, or had shared his favours and enjoyed 
his confidence. Tacit. Ann. 3, &c. — Dio. 58. — 
Sudan, in Tib. 

Selasia. Vid. Sellasia. 

Selemniis, a river of Achaia. Paus. 7, c. 23. 
Vid. Selimnus. 

SelSne, the wife of Antiochus king of Syria, 
put to death by Tigranes king of Armenia. She 
was daughter of Physcon king of Egypt, and had 
first married her brother Lathyrus, according to 
the custom of her country, and afterwards, by 
desire of her mother, her other brother Gryphus. 
At the death of Gryphus she had married^ Anti- 
ochus, sumamed Eusebes, the son of Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, by whom she had two sons. Accord- 
ing to Appian, she first married the father, and 
after his death, his son Eusebes. Appian. Syr., 
&c. 

Seleucena, or Seleucis, a country of Syria, in 
Asia. Vid. Seleucis. 

Seleiicia, a town of Syria, on the sea-shore, 
generally called Pieria, to distinguish it from 
others of the same name. There were no less 
than eight other cities which were called Seleucia, 
and which had all received their name from 
Seleucus Nicator. They were all situate in the 
kingdom of Syria, in Cilicia, and near the 
Euphrates. Flor. 3, c. ir. — Plut. in Dem . — 
Mela, r, c. 12. — Sirab. ii & 15. — Plin. 6 , c. 26. 

Also the residence of the Parthian kings. 

Cic. 8 Fam. 14. 

Seleucidae, a surname given to those monarchs 
who sat on the throne of Syria, which was 
founded by Seleucus the son of Antiochus, from 
whom the word is derived. The era of the 
Seleucidae begins with the taking of Babylon 
by Seleucus, 312 B.C., and ends at the conquest 
of Syria by Pompey, 65 B.C. The order in 
which these monarchs reigned is shown in the 
account of Syria. Vid. Syria. 

Seleucis, a division of Syria, which received 
its name from Seleucus, the founder of the 
Syrian empire after the death of Alexander the 
Great. It was also called TdrapoHs, from the 
four cities which it contained, called also sister 
cities ; Seleucia called after Seleucus, Antioch 
called after his father, Laodicea after his mother, 
and Apamea after his wife. Sirab. 16. 

Seleucus I., one of the captains of Alexander 
the Great, sumamed Nicator, or Victorious, was 
son of Antiochus. After the king’s death, he 
received Babylon as his province ; hut his ambi- 
tious views, and his attempt to destroy Eumenes 
as he passed through his territories, rendered him 
so unijopular that he fled for safety to the court 
pf his friend Ptolemy king of Egypt. He was 


soon after enabled to recover Babylon, which 
Antigonus had seized in his absence, and he 
increased his dominions by the immediate con- 
quest of Media and some of the neighbouring 
provinces. Wien he had strengthened himself 
in his empire, Seleucus imitated the example of 
the rest of the generals of Alexander, and 
assumed the title of independent monarch. He 
afterwards made war against Antigonus, with 
the united forces of Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus ; and after this monarch had been 
conquered and slain, his territories were divided 
among his victorious enemies. When Seleucus 
became master of Syria, he built a city there 
which he called Antioch in honour of his father, 
and made it the capital of his dominions. He 
also made war against Demetrius and Lysi- 
machus, though he had originally married Strato- 
nice the daughter of the former, and had lived 
in the closest friendship with the latter. Seleucus 
was at last murdered by one of his servants 
called Ptolemy Ceraunus, a man on whom he 
bestowed the greatest favours, and whom he 
had distinguished byr acts of the most unbounded 
confidence. According to Arrian, Seleucus was 
the greatest and most powerful of the princes 
who inherited the Macedonian empire after the 
death of Alexander. His benevolence has been 
commended ; and it has been observed that he 
conquered not to enslave nations but to make 
them more happy. He founded no less than 
34 cities in diSerent parts of his empire, which 
he peopled with Greek colonies, whose national 
industry, learning, religion, and spirit, were com- 
municated to the indolent and luxurious inhabi- 
tants of Asia. Seleucus was a great benefactor 
to the Greeks ; he restored to the Athenians the 
library and statues which Xerxes had carried 
away from their city when he invaded Greece, 
and among them were those of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. Seleucus was murdered 280 years 
before the Christian era, in the 32nd year of his 
reign, and the 78th, or, according to others, the 
73rd year of his age, as he was going to conquer 
Macedonia, where he intended to finish his days 
in peace and tranquillity in that province where 
he was bom. He was succeeded by Antiochus 
Soter. Justin. 13, c. 4. 1. 15, c. 4. 1. 16, c. 3, &c. 
— Plui. in Dem. — Plin. 6, c. 17. — Paus. 8, c. 51. — 
Joseph. Ant. 12. 

Seleucus II., sumamed Callinicus, succeeded 
his father Antiochus Theos on the throne of 
Syria. He attempted to make war against 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, but his fleet was ship- 
wrecked in a violent storm, and his armies soon 
after conquered by his enemy. He was at last 
taken prisoner by Arsaces, an officer who made 
himself powerful by the dissensions which reigned 
in the house of the Seleucidae, between the two 
brothers Seleucus and Antiochus ; and after he 
had been a prisoner for some time in Parthia, 
he died of a fall from his horse, 226 B.C., after a 
reign of 20 years. Seleucus had received the 
surname of Pogon, from his long beard, and that 
of Callinicus, ironically to express his very unfor- 
tunate reign. He had married Laodice the sister 
of one of his generals, by whom he had two sons, 
Seleucus and Antiochus, and a daughter whom 
he gave in marriage to Mithridates king of 
Pontus. Sirab. 16. — Justin. 27. — Appian. de Syr. 

Seleucus HI., succeeded his father Seleucus 
II. on the throne of Syria, and received the sur- 
name of Ceramus, by antiphrasis, as he was a 
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very weak, timid, and irresolute monarch. He ; 
was murdered by two of his officers, after a 
reign of three years, 223 B.C., and his brother 
Antiochus, though only 15 years old, ascended 
the throne, and rendered himself so celebrated 
that he acquired the name of the Great. Appian. 
Seleucus IV., succeeded his father Antiochus 
the Great on the throne of Syria. He was sur- 
named Philopator, or, according to Josephus, 
Soter. His empire had been weakened by the 
Romans when he became monarch, and the 
yearly tribute of 1000 talents to those victorious 
enemies concurred in lessening his power and 
consequence among nations. Seleucus was 
poisoned aftA* a reign of 12 years, 175 B.C. His 
son Demetrius had been sent to Rome, there to 
receive his education, and he became a prince 
of great abilities. Strab. 16. — Justin. 32. — 
Appian. 

Seleucus V., succeeded his father Demetrius 
Nicator on the throne of Syria, in the 20th year 
of his age. He was put to death in the first 
year of his reign by Cleopatra his mother, who 
had also sacrificed her husband to her ambition. 
He is not reckoned by many historians in the 
number of the Syrian monarchs. 

Seleucus VI., one of the Seleucidae, son of 
Antiochus Gryphus, killed his uncle Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, who wished to obtain the crown of 
Syria. He was some time after banished from 
his kingdom by Antiochus Pius son of Cyzicenus, 
and fled to Cilicia, where he was burnt in a 
palace by the inhabitants, 93 B.C. Appian . — 
Joseph. 

Seleucus, a prince of Syria, to whom the 
Egyptians offered the crown of which they had 
robbed Auletes. Seleucus accepted it, but he 
soon disgusted his subjects, and received the sur- 
name of Cybiosactes, or Scullion, for his meanness 
and avarice. He was at last murdered by Bere- 
nice, whom he had married. A servant of 

Cleopatra the last queen of Egypt, who accused 
his mistress, before Octavianus, of having secreted 
part of her jewels and treasures. A mathe- 

matician intimate with Vespasian the Roman 

emperor. A part of the Alps. A Roman 

consul. ^A celebrated singer. Juv. 10, v. 21 1. 

A king of the Bosphorus, who died 429 B.C. 

Selge, a town of Pamphylia, made a colony by 
the Lacedaemonians. Liv. 36, c. 13. — Strabo. 

Selimnus, a shepherd of Achaia, who for some 
time enjoyed the favours of the nymph Argyra 
without interruption. Argyra at last lost her 
taste for her lover, and the shepherd died 
through melancholy, and was changed into a 
river of the same name. Argyra was also changed 
into a fountain, and was fond of mingling her 
waters with those of the Selimnus. Pans. 7, 
c. 23. 

Sellnus, a town in the southern parts of Sicily, 
founded A.U.C. 127, by a colony from Megara. 
It received its name from parsley, which grew 
there in abundance. The marks of its ancient 
consequence are visible in the venerable ruins 
now found in its neighbourhood. Virg. Aen. 3, 

V. 705. — Paus. 6, c. 19. A river of Elis in 

Peloponnesus, which watered the town of Scillus. 

Paus. 5, c. 6. Another in Achaia. -Another 

in Sicily. A river and town of Cilicia, where 

Trajan died. Liv. 33, c. 20. — Strab. 14. Two 

small rivers near Diana’s temple at Ephesus. 

Plin. 5, c. 29. A lake at the entrance of the 

Cayster. Strab. 14. 


Sellasia, a town of Laconia, where Cleomenes 
was defeated by the Achaeans, 222 B.C. Scarce 
200 of a body of 5000 Lacedaemonians survived 
the battle. PluL 

Selleis, a river of Peloponnesus falling into the 
Ionian sea. Homer. II. 

Selletae, a people of Thrace near mount 
Haemus. Liv. 38, c. 40. 

Selli, an ancient nation of Epirus near Dodona. 
Lucan. 3, v. 180. — Strab. 7. 

Seljmnbria, a town of Thrace on the Pro- 
pontis. Liv. 39, c. 39. 

SSmfele, a daughter of Cadmus by Harmonia 
the daughter of Mars and Venus. She was 
tenderly beloved by Jupiter ; but Juno, who 
was always jealous of her husband’s amours, and 
who hated ^the house of Cadmus because they 
were related to the goddess of beauty, deter- 
mined to punish this successful rival. She bor- 
rowed the girdle of Ate, which contained every 
wickedness, deceit, and perfidy, and in the form 
of Beroe, Semele’s nurse, she visited the house of 
Jupiter’s mistress. Semele listened with atten- 
tion to the artful admonitions of the false Beroe, 
and was at last persuaded to entreat her lover to 
come to her arms with the same majesty as he 
approached Juno. This rash request was heard 
with horror by Jupiter ; but as he had sworn by 
the Styx to grant Semele whatever she required, 
he came to her bed attended by the clouds, the 
lightning, and thunderbolts. The mortal nature 
of Semele could not endure so much majesty, 
and she was instantly consumed with fire. The 
child, however, of which she was pregnant, was 
saved from the flames by Mercury, or, according 
to others, by Dirce, one of the nymphs of the 
Achelous, and Jupiter placed him in his thigh 
the rest of the time which he ought to have been 
in his mother’s womb. The child was called 
Bacchus, or Dionysius. Semele immediately 
after death was honoured with immortality 
under the name of Thyone. Some, however, 
suppose that she remained in the infernal regions 
till Bacchus her son was permitted to bring her 
back. There were in the temple of Diana, at 
Troezen, two altars raised to the infernal gods, 
one of which was over an aperture, through 
which, as Pausanias reports, Bacchus returned 
from hell with his mother. Semele was particu- 
larly worshipped at Brasiae in Laconia, where, 
according to a certain tradition, she had been 
driven by the winds with her son, after Cadmus 
had exposed her on the sea on account of her 
incontinent amour with Jupiter. The mother 
of Bacchus, though she received divine honours, 
had no temples ; she had a statue in a temple of 
Ceres, at Thebes, in Boeotia. Paus. 3, c. 24. 
1 . 9, c. 5. — Hesiod. Theog.— Homer. II. 14, v. 323. 
— Orpheus, Hymn. — Euripid. in Bacch. — Apollod. 
3, c. 4. — Ovid. Met. 3, v. 254. Fast. 3, v. 715. — 
Diod. 3 & 4. 

Semigermani, a name given to the Helvetii, 
a people of Germany. Liv. 21, c. 38. 

Semiguntus, a general of the Cherusci, taken 
prisoner by Germanicus, &c. Strab. 7. 

Samiramls, a celebrated queen of Assyria, 
daughter of the goddess Derceto by a young 
Assyrian. She was exposed in a desert, but her 
life was preserved by doves for one whole year, 
till Simmas, one of the shepherds of Ninus, found 
her, and brought her up as his own child. Semi- 
ramis, when grown up, married Menones the 
governor of Nineve^h, and accompanied him to 
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the siege of Bactra, where, by her advice and 
prudent directions, she hastened the king’s opera- 
tions and took the city. These eminent services, 
but chiefly her tmcommon beauty, endeared her to 
Ninus. The monarch asked her of her husband, 
and offered him, instead, his daughter Sosana; 
but Menones, who tenderly loved Semiramis, 
refused, and when Ninus had added threats to 
entreaties, he hanged himself. No sooner was 
Menones dead than Semiramis, who was of an 
aspiring nature, married Ninus, by whom she had 
a son called Ninyas. Ninus was so fond of Semi- 
ramis that, at her request, he resigned the crown 
to her, and commanded her to be proclaimed 
queen and sole empress of Assyria. Of this, 
however, he had cause to repent ; Semiramis 
put him to death, the better to establish herself 
on the throne, and when she had no enemies to 
fear at home, she began to repair the capital of 
her empire, and by her means Babylon became 
the most superb and magnificent city in the 
world. She visited every part of her dominions, 
and left ever3rwhere immortal monuments of her 
greatness and benevolence. To render the roads 
passable and commimication easy, she hollowed 
moimtains and filled up valleys ; and water was 
conveyed at a great expense, by large and con- 
venient aqueducts, to barren deserts and unfruit- 
ful plains. She was not less distinguished as a 
warrior. Many of the neighbouring nations were 
conquered ; and when Semiramis was once told, 
as she was dressing her hair, that Babylon had 
revolted, she left her toilette with precipitation, 
and though only half dressed, she refused to have 
the rest of her head adorned before the sedition 
was quelled and tranquillity re-established. 
Semiramis has been accused of licentiousness, 
and some authors have observed that she regu- 
larly called the strongest and stoutest men in 
her army to her arms, and afterwards put them 
to death, that they might not be living witnesses 
of her incontinence. Her passion for her son was 
also unnatural, and it was this criminal propen- 
sity which induced Ninyas to destroy his mother 
with his own hands. Some say that Semiramis 
was changed into a dove after death, and received 
immortal honours in Assyria. Many fabulous 
reports have been propagated about her, and 
some have declared that for some time she dis- 
guised herself and passed for her son Ninyas. 
Val. Max. 9, c. 3. — Herodot. i, c. 184. — Diod. 2. 
— Mela, I, c. 3. — Strab. 5. — Paterc. i, c. 6. — 
Justin. I, c. I, &c. — Propert. 3 cl. ii, v. 21. — 
Plid. de Fort., &c. — Ovid. Amor. 1, el. 5, v. ii. 
Met. 4, V. 58. — Marcell. 14, c. 6. 

Semndnes, a people of Italy, on the borders of 

Umbria. Of Germany, on the Elbe and Oder. 

Sembnes, inferior deities of Rome that were 
not in the number of the twelve great gods. 
Among these were Faunus, the Satyrs, Priapus, 
Vertumnus, Janus, Pan, Silenus, and all such 
illustrious heroes as had received divine honours 
after death. The word seems to be the same as 
smi homines, because they were inferior to the 
supreme gods and superior to men, Ovid. Fast. 
6, V. 213. 

Semosanctus, one of the gods of the Romans 
among the Indigetes, or such as were born and 
educated in their country. 

Sempronia, a sister of the Gracchi, who is 
accused of having assisted the triumvirs Carbo, 
Gracchus, and Flaccus to murder her husband 
Scipio Africanus the younger. 


Sempronia lex, de magisiraiibus, by C. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus the tribune, A.U,C. 630, 
ordained that no person who had been legally 
deprived of a magistracy for misdemeanours 
should be capable of bearing an of&ce again. 
This law was afterwards repejded by the author. 

^Another, de civiiate, by the same, A.U.C. 

630. It ordained that no capital jud^ent 
should be passed over a Roman citizen without 
the concurrence and authority of the senate. 
There were also some other regulations included 

in this law. Another, de comitiis, by the same, 

A.U.C. 635. It ordained that, in giving their 
votes, the centuries should be chosen by lot, 
and not according to the order of their classes. 

^Another, de comitiis, by the same, the same 

year, which granted to the Latin allies of Rome 
the privileges of giving votes at elections as if 

they were Roman citizens. ^Another, de pro- 

vinciis, by the same, A.U.C. 630. It enacted 
that the senators sho^d be permitted, before the 
assembly of the consular comitia, to determine 
as they pleased the particular provinces which 
should be proposed to the consuls, to be divided 
by lot, and that the tribunes should be deprived 
of the power of interposing against a decree of 

the senate. ^Another, called agraria prima, 

by T. Sempronius Gracchus the tribune, A.U.C. 
620. It confirmed the lex agraria Licinia, and 
enacted that all such as were in possession of 
more lands than that law allowed should immedi- 
ately resign them, to be divided among the poor 
citizens. Three commissioners were appointed 
to put this law into execution ; and its conse- 
quences were so violent, as it was directly made 
against the nobles and senators, that it cost the 

author his Hfe. Another, called agraria altera, 

by the same. It required that all the ready 
money which was found in the treasury of 
Attalus king of Pergamus, who had left the 
Romans his heirs, should be divided among the 
poorer citizens of Rome, to supply them with 
all the various instruments requisite in hus- 
bandry, and that the lands of that monarch 
should be farmed by the Roman censors, and the 
money drawn from thence should be divided 

among the people. Another, frumentaria, by 

C. Sempronius Gracchus. It required that a cer- 
tain quantity of com should be distributed among 
the people, so much to every individual, for 
which it was required that they should only pay 

the trifling sum of a semissis, and a triens. 

Another, de usurd, by M. Sempronius the tribune, 
A.U.C. 560. It ordained that, in lending money 
to the Latins and the allies of Rome, the Roman 
laws should be observed as well as among the 

citizens. Another, de judicibus, by the tribune 

C. Sempronius, A.U.C. 630. It required that the 
right of judging, which had been assigned to the 
Senatorian order by Romulus, should be trans- 
ferred from them to the Roman knights. 

Another, militaris, by the same, A.U.C. 630. It 
enacted that the soldiers should be clothed at the 
public expense, without any diminution of their 
usual pay. It also ordered that no person should 
be obliged to serve in the army before the age 
of 17. 

Sempronius, A. Atratinus, . senator who 
opposed the Agrarian law, which was proposed 
by the consul Cassius soon after the election of 

the tribunes. L. Atratinus, a consul, A.U.C. 

310. He was one of the first censors with his 
colleague in the consulship, Papfrius. Caius, 
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a consul summoned before an assembly of the 
people because he had fought with ill success 

against the Volsci. ^Blaesus, a consul who 

obtained a triumph for some victories gained in 

Sicily. tophus, a consul against the Aequi. 

He also fought against the Picentes, and during 
the engagement there was a dreadful earthquake. 
The soldiem were terrified, but Sophus encour- 
aged them, and observed that the earth trembled 

only for fear of changing its old masters. A 

man who proposed a law that no person should 
dedicate a temple or altar without the previous 
approbation of the magistrates, A.U.C. 449. He 
repudiated his wife because she had gone to see 
a spectacle without his permission or knowledge. 

^Rufus, a senator, banished from the senate 

because he had killed a crane to serve him as 

^Tuditanus, a man sent against Sardinia 

by the Romans. A legionary tribune who led 

away from Cannae the remaining part of the 
soldiers who had not been killed by the Cartha- 
ginians. He was afterwards consul, and fought 
in the field against Hannibal with great success. 

He was killed in Spain. ^Tlberius Longus, a 

Roman consul defeated by the Carthaginians in 
an engagement which he had begun against the 
approbation of his colleague C. Scipio- He after- 
wards obtained victories over Hanno and the 
Gauls. Tiberius Gracchus, a consul who de- 

feated the Carthaginians and the Campanians. 
He was afterwards betrayed by Fulvius, a 
Lucanian, into the hands of the Carthaginians, 
and was killed, after he had made a long and 
bloody resistance against the enemy. Hannibal 
showed great honour to his remains ; a funeral 
pile was raised at the head of the camp, and the 
enemy’s cavalry walked round it in solemn pro- 
cession. <Jracchus, a man who had debauched 

Julia. Vid. Gracchus. A eunuch, made 

governor of Rome by Caracalla. ^Densus, a 

centurion of a praetorian cohort who defended 
the person of Galba against his assassins. He 

was killed in the attempt. The father of the 

Gracchi. Vid. Gracchus. A censor, who was 

also sent as ambassador to the court of Egypt. 

A tribune of the people, &c. Tacit. — Flor . — 

Liv. — Pint. Caes. — Appian. An emperor. Vid. 

Saturninus. 

Semurium, a place near Rome, where Apollo 
had a temple. Cic. Phil. 6, 6. 

Sena, or Senogallia, a town of Umbria, in 
Italy, on the Adriatic, built by the Senones, 
after they had made an irruption into Italy, 
A.U.C. 396 ; and on that account called Gallica. 
There was also a small river in the neighbour- 
hood which bore the name of Sena. It was near 
it that Hasdrubal was defeated by Cl. Nero. 
C. Nep. in Catone. — Sil. 8, v. 454. — Liv. 27, c. 46. 
— Cic. Brut. 18. I 

SSnfitus, the chief council of the state among 
the Romans. The members of this body, called 
senator es on account of their age, and patres on 
account of their authority, were of the greatest 
consequence in the republic. The senate was 
first instituted by Romulus to govern the city, 
and to preside over the affairs of the state during 
his absence. This was continued by his suc- 
cessors ; but Tarquin II. disdained to consxilt 
them, and by having his own council chosen 
from his favourites, and from men who were 
totally devoted to his interest, he diminished the 
authority and the consequence of the senators 
and slighted the concurrence of the people. The 


senators whom Romulus created were 100, to 
whom he afterwards added the same number 
when the Sabines had migrated to Rome. Tar- 
quin the elder made the senate consist of 300, 
and this number remained fixed for a long time. 
After the expulsion of the last Tarquin, whose 
tyranny had thinned the patricians as well as 
the plebeians, 164 new senators were chosen to 
complete the 300 ; and as they were called con- 
scripts, the senate ever afterwards consisted of 
membem who were denominated patres and con- 
scripti. The number continued to fluctuate 
during the time of the republic, but gradually 
increased to 700, and afterwards to 900 under 
Julius Caesar, who filled the senate with men of 
every rank and order. Under Augustus, the 
senators amounted to 1000, but this number was 
reduced to 300, which being the cause of com- 
plaints, induced the emperor to limit the number 
to 600. The place of a senator was always 
bestowed upon merit ; the monarchs had the 
privilege of choosing the members, and after the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, it was one of the 
rights of the consuls, till the election of the 
censors, who from their office seemed most 
capable of making choice of men whose char- 
acter was irreproachable, whose morals were 
pure, and relations honourable. Sometimes the 
assembly of the people elected senators, but it 
was only upon some extraordinary occasions ; 
there was also a dictator chosen to fill up the 
number of the senate after the battle of Cannae. 
Only particular families were admitted into the 
senate ; and when the plebeians were permitted 
to share the honours of the state, it was then 
required that they should be bom of free citizens. 
Some, however, suppose that the senators whom 
Romulus chose were all old men ; yet his suc- 
cessors neglected this, and often men who were 
below the age of 25 were admitted by courtesy 
into the senate. The dignity of a senator coxild 
not be supported without the possession of 
80,000 sesterces, or about £7000 English money ; 
and therefore such as squandered away their 
money, and whose fortune was reduced below 
this sum, were generally struck out of the list of 
senators. This regulation was not made in the 
first ages of the republic, when the Romans 
boasted of their poverty. The senators were not 
permitted to be of any trade or profession. They 
were distinguished from the rest of the people 
by their dress ; they wore the laticlave, half 
boots of a black colour, with a crescent or silver 
buckle in the form of a C. They had the sole 
right of feasting publicly in the capitol in cere- 
monial habits ; they sat in curule chairs, and at 
the representation of plays and public spectacles 
they were honoured with particular seats. When- 
ever they travelled abroad, even on their own 
business, they were maintained at the public 
expense, and always found provisions for 
themselves and their attendants ready prepared 
on the road ; a privilege that was generally 
termed free legation. On public festivals they 
wore the praetexfa, or long white robe, with 
purple borders. The right of convoking the 
senate belonged only to the monarchs ; and 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins, to the con- 
suls, the dictator, master of the horse, governor 
of Rome, and tribunes of the people ; but no 
magistrate could exercise this privilege except in 
the absence of a superior officer, the tribunes 
excepted. The time of meeting was generally 
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three times a month, on the calends, nones, and 
ides. Under Augustus they were not assembled 
on the nones. It was requisite that the place 
where they assembled should have beep, pre- 
viously consecrated by the augur. This was 
generally in the temple of Concord, of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, Apollo, Castor and Pollux, &c., or 
in the Curiae called Hostilia, Julia, Pompeia, &c. 
When audience was given to foreign ambassadors, 
the senators assembled without the walls of the 
city, either in the temples of Bellona or of 
Apollo ; and the same ceremony as to their 
meeting was also observed when they transacted 
business with their generals, as the ambassadors 
of foreign nations, and the commanders of 
armies, while in commission, were_ not permitted 
to appear within the walls of the city. To render 
their decrees valid and authentic, a certain 
number of members was requisite, and such as 
were absent without some proper cause, were 
always fined. Nothing was transacted before 
sunrise, or after sunset. In their office the 
senators were the guardians of religion; they 
disposed of the provinces as they pleased, they 
prorogued the assemblies of the people, they 
appointed thanksgivings, nominated their ambas- 
sadors, distributed the public money, and, m 
short, had the management of everything polit- 
ical or civil in the republic, except the creating 
of the magistrates, the enacting of laws, and the 
declarations of war or peace, which were confined 
to the assemblies of the people. Rank was always 
regarded in their meetings ; the chief magis- 
trates of the state, such as the consuls, the 
praetors, and censors, came first; after these 
the inferior magistrates, such as the aediles and 
quaestors, and last of all, those that then exer- 
cised no office in the state. Their opinions were 
originally collected, each according to his age; 
but when the office of censor was instituted, the 
opinion of the princeps senatus, or the person 
whose name stood first on the censor’s list, was 
first consulted, and afterwards those who were 
of consular dignity, each in their respective 
order. In the age of Cicero the consuls elect 
were first consulted ; and in the age of Caesar, 
he was permitted to speak first till the end of 
the year, on whom the consul had originally con- 
ferred that honour. Under the emperors the 
same rules were observed, but the consuls were 
generally consulted before all others. When any 
public matter was introduced into the senate, 
which was always called referre ad senatum, any 
senator whose opinion was asked was permitted 
to speak upon it as long as he pleased ; and on 
that account it was often usual for the senators 
to protract their speeches till it was too late to 
determine. When the queotion was put, they 
passed to the side of that speaker whose opinion 
they approved, and a majority of votes was 
easily collected, without the trouble of counting 
the numbers. This mode of proceeding was 
called pedibus in alicujus sent'entiam iu ; and 
therefore, on that account, the senators who 
had not the privilege of speaking, but only the 
right of giving a silent vote, such as bore some 
curulc honours, and on that account w^ere per- 
mitted to sit in the senate, but not to deliberate, 
denominated pedarii senatores. After the 
majority had been known, the matter was deter- 
mined, and a senatus consultum was immediately 
written by the clerks of the house, at the feet of 
the chief magistrates, and it was signed by all 


the principal members of the house. The tri- 
bunes of the people, by the word veto, could stop 
the debates and the decrees of the assembled 
senate. The senatus consulta were left in the 
custody of the consuls, who could suppress or 
preserve them ; but about the year of Rome 
304 they were always deposited in the temple 
of Ceres, and afterwards in the treasury, by the 
aediles of the people. The degradation of the 
senators was made by the censor, by omitting 
their names when he called over the list of the 
senate. This was called praeterire. A senator 
could be again introduced into the senate if he 
could repair his character or fortune, which had 
been the causes why the censor had lawfully 
called him unqualified, and had challenged his 
opposition. The meeting of the senate was 
often sudden, except the particular times already 
mentioned, upon any emergency. After the 
death of J. Caesar, they were not permitted to 
meet on the ides of March, which were called 
parricidium, because on that day the dictator 
had been assassinated. The sons of senators, 
after they had put on the toga virilis, were per- 
mitted to come into the senate, but this was 
afterwards limited. Vid. Papirius. The rank 
and authority of the senators, which were so 
conspicuous in the first ages of the republic, and 
which caused the minister of Pyrrhus to declare 
that the Roman senate was a venerable assembly 
of kings, dwindled into nothing under the 
emperors. Men of the lowest character were 
admitted into the senate ; the emperors took 
pleasure in robbing the illustrious body of their 
privileges and authority, and the senators them- 
selves, by their manners and servility, con- 
tributed as much as the tyranny of the sove- 
reign to diminish their own consequence ; and 
by applauding the follies of a Nero, and the 
cruelties of a Domitian, they convinced the 
world that they no longer possessed sufficient 
prudence or authority to be consulted on matters 
of weight and importance. In the election of 
successors to the imperial purple after Augustus, 
the approbation of the senate was consulted, but 
it was only a matter of courtesy, and the con- 
currence of a body of men was little regarded 
who were without power, and under the control 
of a mercenary army. The title of Clarissimus 
was given to the senators under the emperors, 
and, indeed, this was the only distinction which 
they had in compensation for the loss of their 
independence. The senate was abolished by 
Justinian, thirteen centuries after its first institu- 
tion by Romulus. 

Seneca, M. Annaeus, a native of Corduba in 
Spain, who married Helvia, a woman of Spain, 
by whom he had three sons, Seneca the philo- 
sopher, Annaeus Novatus, and Annaeus Mela, 
the father of the poet Lucan. Seneca made him- 
self known by some declamations, of which he 
made a collection from the most celebrated 
orators of the age ; and from that circumstance, 
and for distinction, he obtained the appellation 
of declamator. He left Corduba, and went to 
Rome, where he became a Roman knight. — 
His son L. Annaeus Seneca, who was born about 
six years before Christ, was early distinguished 
by his extraordinary talents. He was taught 
eloauence by his father, and received lessons in 
philosophy from the best and most celebrated 
Stoics of the age. As one of the followers ol 
the Pythagorean doctrines, Seneca observed the 
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most rfe^r'^d abbtinence, and in his meals never 
ate the flesh of ammals ; but this he abandoned 
at the representation of his father when Tiberius 
ttneatened to punish some Jews and Egyptians 
who abstamed from certain meats. In the char- 
acter of a pleader, Seneca appeared with great 
advantage, but the fear of Caligula, who aspired 
to the name of an eloquent speaker, and who 
consequently was jealous of his fame, deterred 
him from pursuing his favourite study, and he 
sought a safer employment in canvassing for the 
honours and offices of the state. He was made 
quaestor, but the aspersions which were thrown 
upon him on account of a shameful amour with 
Juha Li villa, removed him from Rome, and the 
emperor banished him for some time into Corsica 
During his banishment the philosopher wrote 
some spirited epistles to his mother, remarkable 
for elegance of language and for sublimity • but 
he soon forgot his philosophy and disgraced him- 
self by his flatteries to the emperor, and in wish- 
ing to be recalled, even at the expense of his 
innocence and character. The disgrace of Mes- 
salina at Rome, and the marriage of Agrippina 
with Claudius, proved favourable to Seneca ; and 
after he had remained five years in Corsica, he 
was recalled by the empress to take care of ’the 
education of her son Nero, who was destined to 
succeed to the empire. In the honourable duty 
of preceptor, Seneca gained applause ; and in 
the first five years of his reign, the Quinquennium 
Neroms, while Nero followed his advice, Rome 
enjoyed tranquillity, and believed herself safe 
and happ3^ under the administration of the son 
of Agrippina. Some, however, are clamorous 
against the philosopher, and observe that Seneca 
initiated his pupil into those unnatural vices and 
abominable indulgences which disgraced him as 
a monarch and as a man. This may be the 
language of malevolence, or the insinuation of 
jealousy. In the corrupted age of Nero, the 
preceptor had to withstand the clamours of many 
wicked and profligate ministers ; and if he had 
been the favourite of the emperor, and shared 
his pleasures, his debauchery and extravagance, 
Nero would not perhaps have been so anxious 
to destroy a man whose example, from vicious 
inclinations, he could not follow, and whose salu- 
t^y precepts his licentious associates forbade 
him to obey. Seneca was too well acquainted 
with the natural disposition of Nero to think 
himself secure ; he had been accused of having 
amassed the most ample riches, and of having 
built sumptuous houses, and adorned beautiful 
gardens, during the four years in which he had 
attended Nero as a preceptor, and therefore he 
desired his imperial pupil to accept the riches 
and the possessions which his attendance on his 
person had procured, and to permit him to retire 
to solitude and study. Nero refused with artful 
duplicity, and Seneca, to avoid further sus- 
picions, kept himself at home for some time as if 
labouring under a disease. In the conspiracy of 
Piso, which happened some time after, and in 
which some of the most noble of the Roman 
senators were concerned, Seneca’s name was men- 
tioned by Natalis, and Nero, who was glad of 
an opportunity of sacrificing him to his secret 
jealousy, ordered him to destroy himself. Seneca 
very probably was. not accessary to the con- 
spiracy, and the only thing which could be pro- 
duced against him as incriminating was trivial 
and unsatisfactory. Piso, as Natalis declared. 
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had complained that he never saw Seneca, and 
the philosopher had observed in answer that it 
was not proper or conducive to their common 
inter^t to see one another often. He further 
pleaded mdisposition, and said that his own life 
depended upon the safety of Piso’s person. 
Seneca was at table with his wife Paulina and 
two of his friends when the message from Nero 
amved. He heard the words which commanded 
him to destroy himself, with philosophical firm- 
ness, and even with joy; and observed that 
such a mandate might have long been expected 
from a man who had murdered his own mother 
^d assassinated aU his friends. He wished to 
dispose of his possessions as he pleased, but this 
was refused ; and when he heard this, he turned 
to tus friends, who were weeping at his melan- 
choly fate, and told them that, since he could 
not leave them what he beheved his own he 
would leave them at least his own life for an 
example, an innocent conduct which they might 
imitate, and by wMch they might acquire im- 
mortal fame. Against their tears and wailings 
he exclaimed with firmness, and asked them 
whether they had not learnt better to withstand 
the attacks of fortune and the violence of 
tyranny. As for his wife, he attempted to f^alm 
her emotions, and when she seemed resolved to 
die with him, he said he was glad to find his 
example followed with so much constancy 
Their veins were opened at the same moment! 
but the life of Paulina was preserved, and Nero 
who was partial to her, ordered the blood to be 
stopped ; and from that moment, according to 
sopae authors, the philosopher’s wife seemed to 
rejoice that she could still enjoy the comforts of 
life. Seneca’s veins bled but slowly, and it has 
been observed that the sensible and animated 
conversation of his dying moments was collected 
by his friends, and that it has been preserved 
among his works. To hasten his death he drank 
a dose of poison, but it had no effect, and there- 
fore he ordered himself to be carried into a hot 
bath, to accelerate the operation of the draught 
and to make the blood flow more freely. This 
was attended with no better success ; and as 
the soldiers were clamorous, he was carried into 
a stove, and suffocated by the steam, on April 
i2th, in the 65th year of the Christian era, m his 
53rd year. His body was burnt without pomp 
or funeral ceremony, according to his will, which 
he had made when he enjoyed the most un- 
bounded favours of Nero. The compositions of 
Seneca are numerous, and chiefly on moral sub- 
jects. He is so much admired for his refined 
sentiments and virtuous precepts, for his moral- 
ity, his constancy, and his innocence of manners, 
that St. Jerome has not hesitated to rank him 
among Christian writers. His style is nervous, 
it abounds with ornament, and seems well suited 
to the taste of the age in which he lived. The 
desire of recommending himself and his writings 
to the world, obliged him too often to depreciate 
the merit of the ancients, and to sink into obscur- 
ity. His treatises are : De ird, De consolatione, 

De prqvidentia, De iranguillitate animi, De 
clementidf De sapientis constantia, D otio sapientis, 

De brevitdte vitae, De beneficiis, De vita beatd, 
besides his Naturales quaestiones, Ludus in 
Claudium, Moral letters, &c. There are also some 
tragedies ascribed to Seneca. Quintilian sup- 
poses that the Medea is his composition, and, 
according to others the Troas and the Hippolytus 
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were also written by him, and the Agamemnon^ 
Hercules furem, Thyestes & Hercules in Oetd by 
his father, Seneca the dedaimer. Tacit. Ann. 
12, &c. — BUi. — Sueton. in Ner., &c. — Quintil. 
^necio, Claudius, one of Nero’s favourites, 
and the associate of his pleasures and debauchery. 

^TuUius, a man who conspired against Nero, 

and was put to death though he turned informer 

against the rest of the conspirators. A. man 

put to death by Domitian for writing an account 
of the life of Helvidius, one of the emperor’s 

enemies. One of Constantine’s enemies. 

A man who from a restless and aspiring disposi- 
tion acquired the surname of Grandis. Seneca, 
Suas. I. 

Senia, a town of Liburnia, now Segna. Plin. 
3, c. 21. 

Senna, or Sena, a river of Umbria. Vid. 
Sena. Lucan. 2, v. 407. 

Sendnes, an uncivilized nation of Gallia Trans- 
alpina, who left their native possessions and, 
under the conduct of Brcnnus, invaded Italy 
and pillaged Rome. They afterwards united 
with the Umbri, Latins, and Etrurians to make 
war against the Romans, till they were totally 
destroyed by Dolabella. The chief of their towns 
in that part of Italy where they settled near 
Umbria, and which from them was called Seno- 
gallia, were Fanum Fortunae, Sena, Pisaurum, 
and Ariminum- Vid. Cimbri. Lucan, i, v. 254. 

— Sil. 8, V. 454. — Liv. 5, c. 35, &c. — Flor. ^A 

people of Germany near the Suevi. 

Sentia lex, de senatu, by C. Sentius the consul, 
A.U.C. 734, enacted the choosing of proper per- 
sons to fill up the number of senators. 
Sentinum, a town of Umbria. Liv. 10, c. 27 
& 30. 

Sentius, Cn., a governor of Syria, under the 

emperors. A governor of Macedonia. 

Septii^us, one of the soldiers of Pompey, who 

assisted the Egyptians in murdering him. ^A 

Roman emperor. Vid. Severus. A writer in 

the reign of the emperor Alexander, of whose 
life he wrote an account in Latin, or, according 
to others, in Greek. 

Sepias, a cape of Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
north of Euboea, now Si. George. 

Seplasia, a place in Capua, where ointments 
were sold. Cic. Pis. 7 & ii, 

Septem aquae, a portion of the lake near 

Reate, Cic. 4 Ait. 15. ^Fratres, a mountain 

of Mauritania, now Gebel-Mousa. Strah. 17. 

Maria, the entrance of the seven mouths of the 
Po. 

Septempeda, a town of Picenum, 

Septexion, a festival observed once in nine 
years at Delphi, in honour of Apollo. It was a 
representation of the pursuit of Python by Apollo, 
and of the victory obtained by the god. 
Septimius, Tit., a Roman knight distin^ished 
by his poetical compositions, both lyric and 
tragic. He was intimate with Augustus as weU 
as Horace, who has addressed the sixth of his 

second book of Odes to him. A centurion put 

to death, &c. Tacit. Ann. i, c. 32. ^A native 

of Africa, who distinguished himself at Rome as 
a poet. He wrote, among other things, a hymn 
in praise of Janus. Only eleven of his verses 
are preserved, M. Terent. — Crinitus in Vitd. 

Septimuleius (L.), a friend of C. Gracchus. He 
suffered himself to be bribed by Opimius, and 
had ^e meanness to carry his fnend's head 
fixed to a pole through the streets of Rome. 


Sepyra, a town of Cilicia, taken by Cicwo 
when he presided over that province. Cic. i I 
Div. 15, c. 4. 

Sequ^a, a river of Gaul, which separates tjlie 
territories of the Belgae and the Celtae, and 
now called the Seine. Strab. 4. — Mela, 3, c. — 
Lucan, i, v. 425. 

Sequfiul, a people of Gaul near the territories 
of the Aedui, between the Saone and mount 
Jura, famous for their wars against Rome, See. 
Vid. Aedui. The country which they inhabited 
is now called Franche ComU, or Upper Burgundy. 
Coes. Bell. G. 

Sequinius, a native of Alba, who married one 
of his daughters to Curiatius of Alba, and the 
other to Horatius, a citizen of Rome. The two 
daughters were brought to bed on the same day, 
each of three male children, 

Serapio, a surname given to one of the Scipios, 
because he resembled a swine-herd of that name. 

A Greek poet who flourished in the age of 

Trajan. He was intimate with Plutarch. ^An 

Egjrptian put to death by Achillas, when he 
came at the head of an embassy from Ptolemy, 

who was a prisoner in the hands of J. Caesar. 

A painter. Plin. 35, c. 10. 

Serapis, one of the Egyptian deities, supposed 
to be the same as Osiris. He had a magnificent 
temple at Memphis, another very rich at Alex- 
andria, and a third at Canopus. The worship of 
Serapis was introduced at Rome by the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, A.D. 146, and the mysteries 
celebrated on May 6th, but with so much licen- 
tiousness that the senate were soon after obliged 
to abolish them. Herodotus, who speaks in a 
very circumstantial manner of the deities and 
of the religion of the Egyptians, makes no men- 
tion of the god Serapis. Apollodorus says that 
he is the same as the bull Apis. Paus. i, c. 18. 
1. 2, c. 34. — Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 83. — Strah. 17. — 
Martial. 9, ep, 30. 

Serbonis, a lake between Egypt and Palestine. 
SerSna, a daughter of Theodosius, who married 
Stilicho. She was put to death, &c. Claudian. 

Serenifinus, a favourite of Gallus the brother 
of Julian. He was put to death. 

Serenus Samonicus, a physician in the age of 
the emperors Severus and Caracalla. There 
remains a poem of his composition on medicine, 
Praecepta de medicina parvo pretio parabili, of 115 

lines. ^Vibius, a governor of Spain, accused 

of cruelty in the government of his province, and 
put to death by order of Tiberius. 

Seres, a nation of Asia, according to Ptolemy, 
between the Ganges and the eastern ocean in the 
modem Tibet. They were naturally of a meek 
disposition. Silk, of which the fabrication was 
unknown to the ancients, who imagined that the 
materials were collected from the leaves of trees, 
was brought to Rome from their country, and 
on that account it received the name of Sericum, 
and thence a garment or dress of silk is called 
serica vestis. Heliogabalus the Roman emperor 
was the first who wore a silk dress, which at that 
time was sold for its weight in gold. Some sup- 
pose that the Seres are the same as the Chinese. 
Piol. 6, c. 16. — Herat. 1 od. 29, v. 9. — Lucan, i, 
V. 19. 1 . 19, V. 142 & 292.— Ovid. Am. i, el. 14, 
V. 6 . — Virg. G. 2, V. 121. 

Sergestus, a sailor in the fleet of Aeneas, from 
whom the family of the Sergii at Rome were 
descended. Virg. Aen. 5, v, 121. 

Sergia, a Roman matron. She conspired with 
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others to poison their husbands. The plot was 
discovered, and Sergia, with some of her accom- 
plices, drank poison and died. 

Sergius, one of the names of Catiline. A 

military tribune at the siege of Veii. The family 
of the Sergii was patrician, and branched out 
into the several families of the Fidenates, Sili, 
Caiilinae^ Nattae, Ocellae^ and Planci. 

Sergius, or SergiOlus, a deformed youth, 
greatly admired by the Roman ladies in Jfuvenal’s 
age. Juv. 6, v. 105, et seq. 

Seriphus, an island in the Aegean sea, about 
36 miles in circumference, or according to Pliny 
only 12, very barren, and uncultivated. The 
Romans generally sent their criminals there in 
banishment, and it was there that Cassius 
Severus the orator was exiled, and there he died. 
According to Aelian, the frogs of this island 
never croaked, but when they were removed 
from the island to another place, they were more 
noisy and clamorous than others ; hence the 
proverb of seriphia rana, applied to a man who 
neither speaks nor sings. This, however, is found 
to be a mistake by modem travellers. It was on 
the coast of Seriphus that the chest was dis- 
covered in which Acrisius had exposed his daugh- 
ter Danae and her son Perseus. Strab. 10. — 
Aelian. Anim. 3, c. 37. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Apollod. 
I, c. 9. — Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 21, — Ovid. Met. 5, 
V. 242. 1. 7, V. 65. 

Sermyla, a town of Macedonia. Herodot. 7, 

C. 122. 

Serou, a general of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Serr&nus, a surname ^iven to Cincinnatus, 
because he was found sowing his fields when told 
that he had been elected dictator. Some, how- 
ever, suppose that Serranus was a different per- 
son from Cincinnatus. Plin. 18, c. 3. — Liv. 3, 

c. 26. — Virg. Aen. 6 , v, 844. One of the 

auxiliaries of Tumus, killed in the night by 

Nisus. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 335. A poet of some 

merit in Domitian’s reign. Juv. 7, v. 80. 

Serrheum, a fortified place of Thrace. Liv. 
31, c. 16. 

Sertorius, a Roman general, bom at 

Nursia. His first campaign was under the great 
Marius, against the Teutones and Cimbri. He 
visited the enemy’s camp as a spy, and had the 
misfortune to lose one eye in the first battle he 
fought. When Marius and Cinna entered Rome 
and slaughtered all their enemies, Sertorius 
accompanied them, but he expressed his sorrow 
and concern at the melancholy death of so many 
of his countrymen. He afterwards fled for safety 
into Spain, when Sulla had proscribed him, and 
in this distant province he behaved himself with 
so much address and valour that he was looked 
upon as the prince of the country. The Lusi- 
tanians universally revered and loved him, and 
the Roman general did not show himself less 
attentive to their interest, by establishing public 
schools, and educating the children of the country 
in the polite arts and the literature of Greece 
and Rome. He had established a senate, over 
which he presided with consular authority, and 
the Romans who followed his standard paid 
equal reverence to his person. They were con- 
vinced by experience of his valour and magna- 
nimity as a general, and the artful manner in 
which he imposed upon the credulity of his 
adherents in the garb of religion did not diminish 
his reputation. He pretended to hold commerce 
with neaven by means of a white hind which he 
T 


had tamed with great success, and which fol- 
lowed him everywhere, even on the field of battle. 
The success of Sertorius in Spain, and his popu- 
larity among the natives, alarmed the Romans. 
They sent some troops to oppose him, but with 
little success. Four armies were found insuffi- 
cient to crush or even hurt Sertorius ; and 
Pompey and Metellus, who never engaged an 
enemy without obtaining the victory, were 
driven with dishonour from the field. But the 
favourite of the Lusitanians was exposed to the 
dangere which usually attend greatness. Per- 
penna, one of his officers who was jealous of his 
fame and tired of a superior, conspired against 
him. At a banquet the conspirators began to 
open their intentions by speaking with freedom 
and licentiousness in the presence of Sertorius, 
whose age and character had hitherto claimed 
deference from others. Perpenna overturned a 
glass of wine, as a signal for the rest of the 
conspirators, and immediately Antonius, one of 
his officers, stabbed Sertorius, and the example 
was followed by all the rest, 73 years before 
Christ. Sertorius has been commended for his 
love of justice and moderation. The flattering 
description which he heard of the Fortunate 
Islands, when he passed into the west of Africa, 
almost tempted him to bid adieu to the world, 
and perhaps he would have retired from the 
noise of war, and the clamours of envy, to end 
his days in the bosom of a peaceful and solitary 
island, had not the stronger calls of ambition and 
the love of fame prevailed over the intruding 
reflections of a moment. It has been observed 
that in his latter days Sertorius became indolent 
and fond of luxury ; yet we must confess that 
in affability, clemency, complaisance, generosity, 
and military valour, he not only surpassed his 
contemporaries, but the rest of the Romans. 
Plut. in Vitd. — Paterc. 2, c. 30, &c. — Plot. 3, 
c. 21, &c. — Appian. de Civ. — Veil. Max. i, c. 2. 
1. 7, c. 3. — Fuirop. — Aul. Gell. 15, c. 22. 

Servaeus, a man accused by Tiberius of being 
privy to the conspiracy of Sejanus. Tacit. Ann. 
6, c. 7. 

Servifinus, a consul in the reign of Hadrian. 
He was a great favourite of the emperor Trajan. 

Servilia, a sister of Cato of Utica, greatly 
enamoured of J. Caesar, though her brother was 
one of the most inveterate enemies of her lover. 
To convince Caesar of her affection, she sent him 
a letter filled with the most tender expressions 
of regard for his person. The letter was delivered 
to Caesar in the senate-hoTise, while they were 
debating about punishing the associates of Cati- 
line’s conspiracy ; and when Cato saw it, he 
exclaimed that it was a letter from the conspira- 
tors, and insisted immediately on its being made 
public. Upon this Caesar gave it to Cato, and 
the stern senator had no sooner read its contents 
than he threw it back, with the words “ Take 
it, drunkard.” From the intimacy which existed 
between Servilia and Caesar, some have supposed 
that the dictator was the father of M. Brutus. 

PUU. in Caes. — C. Nep. in Attic. ^Another 

sister of Cato, who married Silanus. Id. A 

daughter of Thrasea, put to death with her 
father by order of Nero. Her crime was the con- 
sulting of magicians only to know what would 
happen in her family. 

Servilia lex, de pecuniis repetundis, by C- 
Servilius the praetor, A.U.C. 653. It punished 
severely such as were guilty of peculation and 
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extortion in the provinces. Its particulars are 

not precisely^ known. Another, de judicibus^ 

by Q. Servilius Caepio the consul, A.U.C. 648. 
It divided the right of judging between the 
senators and the equites, a privilege which, 
though originally belonging to the senators, had 
been taken from them and given to the equites. 

Another, de civitaie, by C. Servilius, ordained 

that if a Latin accused a Roman senator, so that 
he was condemned, the accuser should be 
honoxired with the name and the privileges of 

a Roman citizen. Another, agraria, by P. 

Servilius RuUus the tribune, A.U.C. 690. It 
required the immediate sale of certain houses 
and lands which belonged to the people, for the 
purchase of others in a different part of Italy. 
It required that ten commissioners should be 
appointed to see it carried into execution, but 
Cicero prevented its passing into a law by the 
three orations which he pronounced against it. 

Servilifinus, a Roman consul defeated by 
Viriathus, in Spain. 

ServiUns, Quintus, a Roman who in his 

dictatorship defeated the Aequi. PubUus, a 

consul who supported the cause of the people 
against the nobles, and obtained a triumph in 
spite of the opposition of the senate, after defeat- 
ing the Volsci. He afterwards changed his 
opinions, and very violently opposed the people 

because they had treated him liberally. A. 

proconsul killed at the battle of Cannae by 

Hannibal. ^AJhala, a master of horse to the 

dictator Cincinnatus. When Maelius refused to 
appear before the dictator to answer the accusa- 
tions which were brought against him on sus- 
picion of his aspiring to tyranny, Ahala slew him 
in the midst of the people whose protection he 
claimed. Ahala was accused for this murder and 
banished, but his sentence was afterwards re- 
pealed. He was raised to the dictatorship. 

Marcus, a man who pleaded in favour of Paulus 

Aemilius, &c. ^An augur prosecuted by Lucul- 

lus for his inattention in his office. He was 

acquitted. A praetor ordered by the senate 

to forbid Sulla to approach Rome. He was ridi- 
culed and insulted by the conqueror’s soldiers. 

A man appointed to guard the sea-coast of 

Pontus by Pompey. ^Publius, a proconsul of 

Asia during the age of Mithridates. He con- 
quered Isauria, for which service he was sur- 
named Isauricus^ and rewarded with a triumph. 

A Roman general who defeated an army of 

Etrurians. An informer in the court of 

Tiberius. A favourite of Augustus. 

Geminus, a Roman consul who opposed Han- 
nibal with success, ^Nonianus, a Latin his- 

torian who wrote a history of Rome, in the 
reign of Nero. There was more than one writer 
of this name, as Pliny speaks of a Servilius 
remarkable for his eloquence and learning ; and 
Quintilian mentions another also illustrious for 

his genius and literary merit. Gasca, one of 

Caesar’s murderers. ^The family of the Servilii 

was of patrician rank, and came to settle at 
Rome after the destruction of Alba, where they 
were promoted to the highest offices of the state. 
To the several branches of this family were 
attached the different surnames of Ahala, Axilla, 
Priscas, Caepio, Siructus, Geminus, Pulex, Vatia, 

Casca, Fidenas, Longus, and Tucca. ^Lacus, a 

lake near Rome. Ct&. S. Ros. 32. 

Servlus Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, was 
son of Ocrisia, a slave of Comiculum, by Tullius, 


a man slain in the defence of his country against 
the Romans. Ocrisia was given by Tarquin to 
Tanaquil his wife, and she brought up her son 
in the king’s family, and added the name of 
Servius to that which he had inherited from his 
father, to denote his slavery. Young Servius 
was educated in the palace of the monarch with 
great care, and though originally a slave, he 
raised himself so much to consequence, that 
Tarquin gave him his daughter in marriage. His 
own private merit and virtues recommended him 
to notice not less than the royal favours, and 
Servius, become the favourite of the people and 
the darling of the soldiers, by his liberality and 
complaisance, was easily raised to the throne on 
the death of his father-in-law. Rome had no 
reason to repent of her choice. Servius endeared 
himself still more as a warrior and as a legislator. 
He defeated the Veientes and the Tuscans, and 
by a proper act of policy he established the 
census, which told him that Rome contained 
about 84,000 inhabitants. He increased the 
number of the tribes, he beautified and adorned 
the city, and enlarged its boundaries by taking 
within its walls the hills Quirinalis, Viminalis, 
and Esquilinus. He also divided the Roman 
people into tribes, and that he might not seem 
to neglect the worship of the gods, he built 
sever^ temples to the goddess of fortune, to 
whom he deemed himself particularly indebted 
for obtaining the kingdom. He also built a 
temple to Diana on mount Aventine, and raised 
himself a palace on the Esquiline hill. Servius 
married his two daughters to the grandsons of 
his father-in-law ; the elder to Tarquin, and the 
younger to Aruns. This union, as might be sup- 
posed, tended to ensure the peace of his family ; 
but if such were his expectations, he was un- 
happily deceived. The wife of Aruns, naturally 
fierce and impetuous, murdered her own husband 
to unite herself to Tarquin, who had likewise 
assassinated his wife. These bloody measures 
were no sooner pursued than Servius was mur- 
dered by his own son-in-law and his daughter 
Tullia showed herself so opposed to filial grati- 
tude and piety that she ordered her chariot to 
be driven over the mangled body of her father, 
534 B.C. His death was universally lamented, 
and the slaves annually celebrated a festival in 
his honour, in the temple of Diana on mount 
Aventine, the day that he was murdered. Tar- 
quinia, his wife, buried his remains privately, and 
died the following day. Liv. i, c. 41. — Dionys. 
Hal. 4. — Flor. 1, c. 6. — Cic. de Div. i, c. 53. — 

Val. Max. i, c. 6. — Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 601. 

Galba, a seditious person who wished to refuse a 
triumph to Paulus Aemilius after the conquest 

of Macedonia. Claudius, a grammarian. 

Sueton. de Cl. Gr. A friend of Sulla, who 

applied for the consulship to no purpose. 

Cornelius, a consul in the first ages of the re- 
public, &c. Sulpicius, an orator in the age 

of Cicero and Hortensius. He was sent as 
ambassador to M. Antony, and died before his 
return. Cicero obtained a statue for him from 
the senate and the Roman people, which was 
raised in the Campus Martius. Besides orations 
he wrote verses, which were highly censured for 
their indelicacy. His works are lost. Cic. in 

Brut. Phil., &c. — Plin, 5, ep. 3. A despicable 

informer in the Augustan age. Horat. 2, sat. i, 
V. 47. — — Honoratus Maurus, a learned gram- 
marian in the age of young Theodosius. He 
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wrote Latin 
extant. 


commentaries upon Virgil, still i 


ullage and Saguntum, famous for the manufacture 
of linen. There was also a small river of the 
same name in the neighbourhood. Sil. i6, 


Sesara, a daughter of Celeus king of Eleusis, 
sister of Triptolemus. Pans, i, c. 38. 

Sesostris, a celebrated king of Egypt some 
ages before the Trojan war. His father ordered 
aU the children in his dominions who were bom 
on the same day with him to be publicly edu- 
cated, and to pass their youth in the company 
of his son. This succeeded in the highest degree, 
and Sesostris had the pleasure of finding himself 
surrounded by a number of faithful ministers 
and active warriors, whose education and inti- 
macy with their prince rendered them inseparably 
devoted to his interest. When Sesostris had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s throne, he became ambi- 
tious of military fame, and after he had divided 
his kmgdom into 36 different districts, he marched 
at the head of a numerous army to make the 
conquest of the world. Libya, Ethiopia, Arabia, 
with all the islands of the Red sea, were con- 
quered, and the victorious monarch marched 
through Asia and penetrated further into the 
east than the conqueror Darius. He also invaded 
Europe, and subdued the Thracians ; and that 
the fame of his conquests might long survive 
him, he placed columns in the several provinces 
he had subdued ; and many ages after, this 
pompous inscription was read in many parts of 
Asia : “ Sesostris the king of kings has conquered 
this territory by his arms.” At his return home 
the monarch employed his time in encouraging 
the fine arts and in improving the revenues of 
his kingdom. He erected 100 temples to the 
gods for the victories which he had obtained, 
and mounds of earth were heaped up in several 
parts of Egypt, where cities were built for the 
reception of the inhabitants during the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. Some canals were also dug 
near Memphis to facilitate navigation and the 
communication of one province with another. 
In his old age Sesostris, grown infirm and blind, 
destroyed himself, after a reign of 44 years, 
according to some. His mildness towards the 
conquered has been admired, while some have 
upbraided him for his cruelty and insolence in 
causing his chariot to be drawn by some of the 
monarchs whom he had conquered. The age of 
Sesostris is so remote from every authentic 
record that many have asserted that the actions 
and conquests ascribed to this monarch are 
uncertain and totally fabulous. Herodot. 2, 
c. 102, &c. — Diod. I. — Val. Place. 5, v. 419. — 
Plm. 33, c. 3. — Lucan. 10, v. 276. — Strab. 16. 

Sessites, now Sessia, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, 
falling into the Po. Plm. 3, c. 16. 

Sestias, a name applied to Hero, as bom at 
Sestos. StaL Theh. 6, v. 547- 

Sestius, a friend of Brutus, with whom he 
fought at the battle of Philippi. Augustus 
resigned the consulship in his favour, though he 
still continued to reverence the memory of 
Brutus. A governor of Syria. 

Sestos, or Sestus, a town of Thrace on the 
shores of the Hellespont, exactly opposite Abydos 
on the Asiatic side. It is celebrated for the 
bridge which Xerxes built there across the 
Hellespont, as also for being the seat of the 
amours of Hero and Leander. Mela, 2, c. 2 . — 
Strab, 13. — Musaeus, de L. & H. — Virg. G, 3, 
V. 25B.-^vid. Heroid. 18, v. 2. 

Sesuvli, a people of Celtic Gaul. Caes. Bell. (?., 

Setlibis, a town of Spain between New Car- 


v. 474. — Strab. 2. — Mela, 2, c. 6. — Plin. 3, c. 3, 
1. 19, c. I. 

Setiion, a priest of Vulcan, who made himself 
king of Egypt after the death of Anysis. He 
was attacked by the Ass3rrians and delivered 
I from this powerful enemy by an immense num- 
ber of rats, which in one night gnawed their 
bow-strings and thongs, so that on the morrow 
their arms were found to be useless. From this 
wonderful circumstance Sethon had a statue 
which represented him with a rat in his hand, 
with the inscription : “ Whoever fixes his eyes 
upon me, let him be pious.” Herodot. 4, c. 141. 

Setia, a town of Latium above the Pontine 
marshes, celebrated for its wines, which Augustus 
is said to have preferred to aU others. Plin. 14, 
c- 6. — Juv. 5, V. 34, sat. 10, V. 27. — Martial. 13, 
ep. 112. 

Seuthes, a man who dethroned his monarch, 

&c. ^A friend of Perdiccas, one of Alexander’s 

generals. A. Thracian king who encouraged 

his countrymen to revolt, &c. This name is 
common to several of the Thracian princes. 
Severn, Julia Aquilia, a Roman lady whom 
the emperor Heliogabalus married. She was soon 
after repudiated, though possessed of all the 
charms of mind and body which could capti- 
vate the most virtuous. ^Valeria, the wife of 

Valentinian, and the mother of Gratian, was well 
known for her avarice and ambition. The 
emperor, her husband, repudiated her and after- 
wards took her again. Her prudent advice at 
last placed her son Gratian on the imperial throne. 

^The wife of Philip the Roman emperor. 

Severianus, a governor of Macedonia, father- 

in-law to the emperor Philip. A general of 

the Roman armies in the reign of Valentinian, 

defeated by the Germans. A son of the 

emperor Severus. 

Severus, Lucius Septimius, a Roman emperor 
bom at Leptis in Africa, of a noble family. He 
gradually exercised all the offices of the state, 
and recommended himself to the notice of the 
world by an ambitious mind and a restless 
activity, that could, for the gratification _ of 
avarice, endure the most complicated hardships. 
After the murder of Pertinax, Severus resolved 
to remove Didius Julianus, who had bought the 
imperial purple when exposed to sale by the 
licentiousness of the praetorians, and therefore 
he proclaimed himself emperor on the borders 
of Illyricum, where he was stationed against the 
barbarians. To support himself in this bold 
measure, he took as his partner in the empire 
Albinus, who was at the head of the Roman 
forces in Britain, and immediately marched 
towards Rome, to crush Didius Julianus and all 
his partisans. He was received as he advanced 
through the country with universal acclamations, 
and Julianus himself was soon deserted by his 
favourites, and assassinated by his own soldiers. 
The reception of Severus at Rome was sufficient 
to gratify his pride ; the streets were strewn 
with flowers, and the submissive senate were 
ever ready to grant whatever honours or titles 
the conqueror claimed. In professing that he 
had assumed the purple only to revenge the 
death of the virtuous Pertinax, Severus gained 
many adherents, and was enabled not only to 
disarm but to banish the praetorians, whose 
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Esolence and avarice were become alarming not 
only to the citizens but to the emperor. But 
while he was victorious at Rome, Severus did 
not forget that there was another competitor 
for the imperial purple. Pescennius Niger was 
in the east at the head of a powerful army, and 
with the name and insignia of Augustus. Many 
obstinate battles were fought between the troops 
and officers of the imperial rivals, till on the 
plains of Issus, which had been above five cen- 
turies before covered with the blood of the 
Persian soldiers of Darius, Niger was totally 
ruined by the loss of 20,000 men. The head of 
Niger was cut off and sent to the conqueror, who 
punished in a most cruel manner all the partisans 
of his unfortimate rival. Severus afterwards 
pillaged Byzantium, which had shut her gates 
against him ; and after he had conquered several 
nations in the east, he returned to Rome, resolved 
to d^troy Albinus, with whom he had hitherto 
reluctantly shared the imperial power- He at- 
tempted to assassinate him by his emissaries; 
but when this had failed of success, Severus had 
recourse to arms, and the fate of the empire was 
again decided on the plains of Gaul. Albinus 
was defeated, and the conqueror was so elated 
with the recollection that he had now no longer 
a competitor for the purple, that he insulted the 
dead body of his rival and ordered it to be 
thrown into the Rhone, after he had suffered it 
to putrefy before the door of his tent and to be 
tom to pieces by his dogs- The family and the 
adherents of Albums shared his fate ; and the 
return of Severus to the capital exhibited the 
bloody triumphs of Marius and Sulla. The 
richest of the citizens were sacrificed, and their 
money became the property of the emperor. 
The wicked Commodus received divine honours, 
and his murderers were punished in the most 
wanton manner. Tired of the inactive life which 
he led in Rome, Severus marched into the east, 
with his two sons Caracalla and Geta, and with 
uncommon success made himself master of 
Seleucia, Babylon, and Ctesiphon ; and advanced 
without opposition fax into the Parthian terri- 
tories. From Parthia the emperor marched 
towards the more southern provinces of Asia : 
after he had visited the tomb of Pompey the 
Great, he entered Alexandria ; and after he had 
granted a senate to that celebrated city, he 
viewed with the most criticizing and inquisitive 
curiosity the several monuments and ruins which 
that ancient kingdom contains. The revolt of 
Britain recalled him from the east. After he 
had reduced it under his power, he built a wall 
across the northern part of the island, to defend 
it against the frequent invasions of the Cale- 
donians. Hitherto successful against his enemies, 
Severus now foxmd the peace of his family dis- 
turbed, Caracalla attempted to murder his 
father as he was concluding a treaty of peace 
with the Britons ; and the emperor was so 
shocked at the undutifulness of his son, that on 
his return home he called him into his presence, 
and after he had upbraided him for his ingrati- 
tude and perfidy, he offered Mm a drawn sword, 
adding, “ If you are so ambitious of reigning 
alone, now imbrue your hands in the blood of 
your father, and let not the eyes of the world be 
witn^ses of your want of filial tenderness.” If 
these words checked Caracalla, yet he did not 
show himself concerned, and Severus, worn out 
with infirmities which the gout and the uneasi- 


ness of his mind increased, soon after died, ex- 
claiming he had been everything man could wish, 
but that he was then notMng. Some say that 
he wished to poison himself, but that when this 
was denied, he ate to great excess, and soon 
after expired at York on February 4th, in the 
2iith year of the Christian era, in the 66th year 
of his age, after a reign of 17 years, 8 months, 
and 3 da3rs. Severus has been so much admired 
for his military talents that some have called 
him the most warlike of the Roman emperors. 
As a monarch he was cruel, and it has been 
observed that he never did an act of humanity 
or forgave a fault. In his diet he was temperate, 
and he always showed Mmself an open enemy to 
pomp and splendour. He loved the appellation 
of a man of letters, and he even comi)osed a 
history of Ms own reign, which some have 
praised for its correctness and veracity. How- 
ever cruel Severus may appear in Ms punish- 
ments and in his revenge, many have endeav- 
oured to exculpate Mm, and observed that there 
was need of severity in an empire whose morals 
were so corrupted. Of him, as of Augustus, some 
were found to say that it would have been 
better for the world if he had never been bom, 
or had never died. I>io, — Herodian. — Victor.^ 

&c. ^Alexander Marcus Aurelius, a native of 

Phoenicia, adopted by Heliogabalus. His father’s 
name was Genesius Marcianus, and Ms mother’s 
Julia Mammaea, and he received the surname of 
Alexander because he was bom in a temple 
sacred to Alexander the Great. He was carefully 
educated, and Ms mother, by pa3dng particular 
attention to his morals and the character of Ms 
preceptors, preserved Mm from those infirmities 
and that licentiousness wMch old age too often 
attributes to the depravity of youth. At the 
death of Heliogabalus, who had been jealous of 
Ms virtues, Alexander, though only in the 14th 
year of his age, was proclaimed emperor, and 
Ms nomination was approved by the universal 
shouts of the army and the congratulations of 
the senate. He had not long been on the throne 
before the peace of the empire was disturbed by 
the incursions of the Persians. Alexander 
marched into the east without delay, and soon 
obtained a decisive victory over the barbarians. 
At Ms return to Rome he was honoured with a 
triumph, but the revolt of the Germans soon 
after called Mm away from the indolence of the 
capital- His expedition in Germany was attended 
with some success, but the virtues and the 
amiable qualities of Alexander were forgotten 
in the stem and suUen strictness of the disci- 
plinarian. His soldiers, fond of repose, mur- 
mured against Ms severity ; their clamours were 
fomented by the artifice of Maximinus, and 
Alexander was murdered in Ms tent, in the 
midst of Ms camp, after a reign of 13 years and 
9 days, on March i8th, A.D. 235. His mother 
Mammaea shared Ms fate with all his friends; 
but this was no sooner known than the soldiers 
punished with immediate death all such as had 
been concerned in the murder except Maximinus. 
Alexander has been admired for Ms many virtues, 
and every historian, except Herodian, is bold to 
assert that, if he had lived, the Roman empire 
might soon have_ been freed from those tumults 
and abuses which continually disturbed her 
jpeace and kept the lives of her emperors and 
senators in perpetual alarms. His severity in 
pum'shing offences was great, and such as had 
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robbed tbe_ public, were they even the most 
intimate friends of the emperor, were indis- 
criminately sacrificed to the tranquillity of the 
state which they had violated. The great offices 
of the state, which had before his reign been 
exposed to s^e, and occupied by favourites, were 
now bestowed upon merit, and Alexander could 
boast that all his officers were men of trust and 
abilities. He was a patron of literature, and he 
dedicated the hours of relaxation to the study 
of the best Greek and Latin historians, orators, 
and poets ; and in the public schools which his 
liberality and the desire of encouraging learning 
had founded, he often heard with pleasure and 
satisfaction the eloquent speeches and declama- 
tions of his subjects. The provinces were well 
supplied with provisions, and Rome was embel- 
lished with many stately buildings and magnifi- 
cent porticoes. Alex. tUt. — Herodian. — Zosim. 

— Vidor. ^Flavius Valerius, a native of lUyri- 

cum, nominated Caesar by Galerius. He was put 

to death by Maximianus, A.D, 307. Julius, a 

governor of Britain under Hadrian. A general 

of Valens. ^Libius, a man proclaimed emperor 

of the west, at Ravenna, after the death of 

Majorianus. He was soon after poisoned. 

Lucius Cornelius, a Latin poet in the age of 
Augustus, for some time employed in the judicial 
proceedings of the forum. — -—Cassius, an orator 
banished into the island of Crete by Augustus 
for his illiberal language. He was banished seven- 
teen years, and died in Seriphus. He is com- 
mended as an able orator, yet declaiming with 
more warmth than prudence. His writings were 
destroyed by order of the senate. Sueton. in 
Oct.—Quintil. Sulpidus, an ecclesiastical his- 

torian who died A.D. 420. The best of his works 
is ids Historia Sacra, from the creation of the 
world to the consulship of Stilicho, of which the 
style is elegant and superior to that of the age 
in which he lived. Among his other works is a 

life of St, Martin of Tours, ^An officer under the 

emperor Julian. ^Aquillus, a native of Spain, 

who wrote an account of his own life in the reign 

of the emperor Valens. ^An officer of Valen- 

tinian, &c. ^A prefect of Rome, &c. ^A cele- 

brated architect employed in building Nero’s 
golden palace at Rome after the burning of that 

city. mountain of Italy, near the Fabaris. 

Virg. Aen. 7, v. 713. 

Sevo, a ridge of moimtains between Norway 
and Sweden, now called FielJ, or Dofre. Plin. 4, 
c. 15. 

Sextia, a woman celebrated for her virtue and 
her constancy, put to death by Nero. Tacit. 
Ann. 16, c. 10. 

Sextia Licinia lex, de Magistratibus, by C. 
Licinius and L. Sextius the tribunes, A.U.C. 386. 
It ordained that one of the consuls should be 

elected firom among the plebeians. Another, 

de religione, by the same, A.U.C. 385. It enacted 
that a decemvirate should be chosen from the 
patricians and plebeians instead of the decemviri 
sacris faciundis. 

Sextiae Aquae, now Aix, a place of Cisalpine 
Gaul, where the Cimbri were defeated by Marius. 
It was built by C. Sextius, and is famous for its 
cold and hot springs. Liv. 61. — Veil. Paterc. i, 
c. 15, 

Sextilia, the wife of Vitellius. She became 

mother of two children. Sueton. in Vit. 

Another in the same family. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 64. 

SextiliuSi a governor of Africa, who ordered 


Marius, when he landed there, to depart immedi- 
ately from his province. Marius heard this with 
some concern, and said to the messengers, “ Go 
and tell your master that you have seen the 
exiled Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” 

Pint, in Mar. ^A Roman preceptor, who was 

seized and carried away by pirates, &c. — —One 

of the officers of Lucullus. Haaia, a poet. 

Vid. Haena. ^An officer sent to Germany, &c. 

Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 7. 

Sextius, a lieutenant of Caesar in Gaul- A 

seditious tribune in the first ages of the republic. 

^Lucius, was remarkable for his friendship 

with Brutus ; he gained the confidence of Augus- 
tus, and was consul. Horace, who was in the 
number of his friends, dedicated i, &d. 4, to him. 

^The first plebeian consul. dictator. 

One of the sons of Tarquin. Vid. Tarquinius. 
Sextus, a praenomen given to the sixth son of 

a family. A son of Pompey the Great. Vid. 

Pompeius. A Stoic philosopher, bom at Che- 

ronaea in Boeotia. Some suppose that he was 
Plutarch’s nephew. He w'as preceptor to M, 

Aurelius and L. Verus. A governor of Syria. 

^Pompeius Festus, a philosopher in the age 

of Amtoninus. He was one of the followers of the 
doctrines of Pynrho. Some of his works are still 
extant. Of his De verborum significatione, a 
glossary based on the work of M. Verrius Flaccus, 
part of the latter half is still extant. 

Slbae, a people of India. Strabo. 

Sibaris. Vid. Sybaris. 

Sibinl, a people near the Suevi. 

Siburtius, a satrap of Arachosia, in the age 
of Alexander, &c. 

Sibyllae, certain women inspired by heaven, 
who flourished in different parts of the world. 
Their number is unknown. Plato speaks of one, 
others of two, Pliny of three, Aelian of four, and 
Varro of ten, an opinion which is universally 
adopted by the learned. These ten Sibyls gener- 
ally resided in the following places : Persia, 
Libya, Delphi, Cumae in Italy, Erythraea, Samos, 
Cumae in Aeolia, Marpessa on the Hellespont, 
Ancyra in Phrygia, and Tiburtis, The most cele- 
brated of the Sibyls is that of Cumae in Italy, 
whom some have called by the different names 
of Amalthaea, Demophile, Herophile, Daphne, 
Man to, Phemonoe, and Deiphobe. It is said 
that Apollo became enamoured of her, and that, 
to make her sensible of his passion, he offered 
to give her whatever she should ask. The Sibyl 
demanded to live as many years as she had 
grains of sand in her hand, but unfortunately 
forgot to ask for the enjoyment of the health, 
vigour, and bloom, of which she was then in 
possession. The god granted her her request, but 
she refused to gratify the passion of her lover, 
though he offered her perpetual youth and 
beauty. Some time after she became old and 
decrepit, her form decayed, and melancholy pale- 
ness and haggard looks succeeded to bloom and 
cheerfulness. She had already lived about 700 
ears when Aeneas came to Italy, and, as some 
ave imagined, she had three centuries more to 
live before her years were as numerous as the 
grains of sand which she had in her hand. She 
gave Aeneas instructions how to find his father 
in the infernal regions, and even conducted him 
to the entrance of hell. It was usual for the 
Sibyl to write her prophecies on leaves which 
she placed at the entrance of her cave, and it 
reqti&ed particular care in such as consulted her 
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to take up those leaves before they were dis- 
persed by the wind, as their meaning then 
became incomprehensible. According to the 
most authentic historians of the Roman re- 
public, one of the Sibyls came to the palace of 
Tarquin II. with nine volumes, which she offered 
to sell for a very high price. The monarch dis- 
regarded her and she immediately disappeared, 
and soon after returned. When she had burned 
three of the volumes. She asked the same price 
for the remaining six books ; and when Tarquin 
refused to buy them, she burned three more, 
and still persisted in demanding the same sum 
of money for the three that were left. This extra- 
ordinary behaviour astonished Tarquin ; he 
bought the books, and the Sibyl instantly van- 
ished, and never after appeared to the world. 
Those books were preserved with great care by 
the monarch, and called the Sibylline verses. A 
college of priests was appointed to have the care 
of them ; and such reverence did the Romans 
entertain for these prophetic books that they 
were consulted with the greatest solemnity, and 
only when the state seemed to be in danger. 
When the capitol was burnt in the troubles of 
Sulla, the Sibylline verses, which were deposited 
there, perished in the conflagration ; and to 
repair the loss which the republic seemed to have 
sustained, commissioners were immediately sent 
to different parts of Greece to collect whatever 
verses could be found of the inspired writings of 
the Sibyls. The fate of the Sibylline verses, which 
were collected after the conflagration of the 
capitol, is unknown. There are now eight books 
of Sibylline verses extant, but they are uni- 
versally reckoned spurious. They speak so 
plainly of Jesus Christ, of his sufferings, and of 
his death, as to make it evident that they were 
composed in the second century by some of 
the followers of Christianity, who wished to 
convince the heathens of their error, by assist- 
ing the cause of truth with the arms of pious 
artifice. Plat. inPhaed. — Aelian. V. H, 12, c. 35. 
— Paus. 10, c. 12, &c. — Diod. 4.-— Ovid. Met. 14, 
v. 109 & 140. — Virg. Aen. ‘i, V. 44$. 6 , Y. 36. — 

Lucan, i, v. 564. — Plin. 13, c. 13, — Flor. 4, c. i. 
— Sallust. — Cic. Catil. 3. — Val. Max. i, c. i. 1. 8, 
c. 15, &c. 

Sica, a man who showed much attention to 
Cicero in his banishment. Some suppose that he 
is the same as the Vibius Siculus mentioned by 
Pint, in Cic. — Cic. ad Attic. 8, ep. 12. Ad Div. 
14, c. 4, 15- 

Sicambri, or Slcambria, a people of Ger- 
many, conquered by the Romans. They revolted 
against Augustus, who marched against them 
but did not totally reduce them. Drusus con- 
quered them, and they were carried away from 
their native country to inhabit some of the more 
westerly provinces of Gaul. Dio. 54. — Strab. 4. 
— Herat. 4, od. 2, v. 36 ; od. 14, v. 51. — Tacit. Ann. 
2, 26. 

Sicambria, or Sigambria. the country of the 
Sicambri, forming the modem provinces of 
Gelderland in the Netherlands. Claud, m Buirop. 
1, V. 383. 

Sicani, a people of Spain, who left their native 
country and passed into Italy, and afterwards 
into Sicily, which they called Sicania. They 
inhabited the neighbourhood of mount Aetna, 
where they built some cities and villages. Some 
reckoned them the next inhabitants of the island 
after the Cyclops. They were afterwards driven 


from their ancient possessions by the Siculi, and 
retired into the western parts of the island. 
Dionys. Hal. i. — Ovid. Met. 5 & 13. — Virg, Eel. 
10. Aen. 7, V. 795. — Diod. 5. — Horat. ep. 17, 
v. 32. 

SJcanla, or Sicania, an ancient name of Italy, 
which it received from the Sicani, or from Sicanus 
their king, or from Sicanus, a small river in 
Spain, in the territory where they lived, as some 
suppose. The name was more generally given to 
Sicily. Vid. Sicani. 

Sicca, a town of Numidia to the west of Car- 
thage, the seat of a Phoenician cult of Venus 
Astarte. Sal. in Jug. 56. 

Sicglis (Sicelides, plur.), an epithet applied to 
the inhabitants of Sicily. The Muses are called 
Sicelides by Virgil, because Theocritus was a 
native of Sicily, whom the Latin poet, as a 
writer of Bucolic poetry, professed to imitate. 
Virg. Eel. 4. 

Sichaeus, called also Sicharbas and Acerbas, 
was a priest of the temple of Hercules in Phoe- 
nicia. His father’s name was Plisthenes. He 
married Elisa the daughter of Belus and sister 
of king Pygmalion, better known by the name 
of Dido. He was so extremely rich that his 
brother-in-law murdered him to obtain his pos- 
sessions. This murder Pygmalion concealed from 
his sister Dido ; and he deceived her by telling 
her that her husband had gone upon an affair 
of importance and that he would soon return. 
This would have perhaps succeeded had not the 
shades of Sichaeus appeared to Dido, and related 
to her the cruelty of Pygmalion, and advised her 
to flee from Tyre, after she had previously secured 
some treasures, which, as he mentioned, were 
concealed in an obscure and unknown place. 
According to Justin, Acerbas was the uncle of 
Dido. Virg. Aen. i, v. 347, &c. — Paterc. i, c. 6. 
— Justin. 18, c. 4. 

Sicilia, the largest and most celebrated island 
in the Mediterranean sea, to the south of Italy. 
It was anciently called Sicania, Trinacria, and 
Triqueira. It is of a triangular form, and has 
three celebrated promontories, one looking to- 
wards Africa, called Lilybaeum ; Pachynum 
looking towards Greece ; and Pelorum towards 
Italy. Sicily is about 600 miles in circumference, 
celebrated for its fertility, so much that it was 
called one of the granaries of Rome, and Pliny 
says that it rewards the husbandman a hundred- 
fold. Its most famous cities were Syracuse, 
Messana, Leontini, Lilybaeum, Agrigentum, 
Gela, Drepanum, Erjrx, &c. The highest and 
most famous mountain in the island is Aetna, 
whose frequent eruptions are dangerous, and 
often fatal to the country and its inhabitants, 
from which circumstance the ancients supposed 
that the forges of Vulcan and the Cyclops were 
placed there. The poets feign that the Cyclops 
were the original inhabitants of this island, and 
that after them it came into the possession of 
the Sicani, a people of Spain, and at last of the 
Siculi, a nation of Italy. Vid. Siculi. The plains 
of Enna are well known for their excellent honey ; 
and, according to Diodorus, the hounds lost their 
scent in hunting on account of the many odori- 
ferous plants that profusely perfumed the air. 
Ceres and Proserpine were the chief deities of the 
place,_ and it was there, according to poetical 
tradition, that the latter was carried away by 
Pluto. The Phoenicians and Greeks settled some 
colonies there, and at last the Carthaginians 
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became masters of the whole island till they were 
dispossessed of it by the Romans in the Punic 
wars. Some authors suppose that Sicily was 
originally joined to the continent, and that it 
was separated from Italy by an earthquake, and 
that the straits of Charybdis were formed. The 
inhabitants of Sicily were so fond of luxury that 
Siculae mensae became proverbial. The rights 
of citizens of Rome were extended to them by M. 
Antony, Cic. 14 Atl, 12. Vcirr. 2, c. 13. — 
Homer. Od. 9, &c. — Justin. 4, c. i, &c. — Vtrg. 
Aen. 3, V. 414, &c. — Hal. 14, v. ii, &c. — PUn. 3, 

c. 8, &c. The island of Naxos in the Aegean 

was called Little Sicily on account of its fruit- 
fulness. 

Sicinius Dentatus, L., a tribune of Rome, 
celebrated for his valour and the honours he 
obtained in the field of battle during the period 
of 40 years in which he was engaged in the 
Roman armies. He was present in 121 battles : 
he obtained 14 civic crowns, 3 mural crowns, 
8 crowns of gold, 83 golden collars, 60 bracelets, 
18 lances, 23 horses with all their ornaments, 
and all as the reward of his imcommon service. 
He could show the scars of 45 wounds, which he 
had received all in his breast, particularly in 
opposing the Sabines when they took the capitol. 
The popularity of Sicinius became odious to 
Appius Claudius, who wished to make himself 
absolute at Rome, and therefore, to remove him 
from the capital, he sent him to the army, by 
which, soon after his arrival, he was attacked 
and murdered. Of 100 men who were ordered 
to fall upon him, Sicinius killed 15 and wounded 
30 ; and, according to Dionysius, the surviving 
attackers had recourse to artifice to overpower 
him, by killing him with a shower of stones and 
darts thrown at a distance, about 405 years 
before the Christian era. For his uncommon 
courage Sicinius has been called the Roman 

Achilles. Val. Max. 3. c. 2, — Dionys. 8. 

Vellutus, one of the fiirst tribunes in Rome. He 
raised cabals against Coriolanus, and was one 

of his accusers. Plut. in Cor. Sablnus, a 

Roman general who defeated the Volsci. 

Sicmus, a man privately sent by Themis tocles 
to deceive Xerxes, and to advise him to attack 
the combined forces of the Greeks. He had been 

preceptor to Themistocles. Plut. An island, 

t&C. 

Siedrus, now Segre^ a river of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, rising in the Pyrenean mountains, and 
falling into the Iberus, a little above its mouth. 
It was near this city that J. Caesar conquered 
Afranius and Petreius, the partisans of Pompey. 
Lucan. 4, v. 14, 130, &c. — PUn. 3, c. 3. 

Sici^li, a people of Italy, driven from their pos- 
sessions by the Opici. They fled into Sicania, or 
Sicily, where they settled in the territories which 
the Sicani inhabited. They soon extended their 
borders, and after they had conquered their 
neighbours the Sicani, they gave their name to 
the island. This, as some suppose, happened 
about 300 years before Greek colonies settled in 
the island, or about 1059 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Diod. 5. — Dionys. Hal. — Strah. 
Slcdlum fretum, the sea which separates 
Sicily from Italy, is 15 miles long, but in some 
places so narrow that the barking of dogs can 
be heard from shore to shore. This strait was 
supposed to have been formed by an earthquake, 
which separated the island from the continent. 
PUn. 3, c. 8. 


Sicyon, now Basilico, a town of Peloponnesus, 
the capital of Sicyonia. It is celebrated as being 
the most ancient kingdom of Greece, under a 
succession of monarchs of whom little is known 
except the names. Aegaleus was the first king. 
Some time after, Agamemnon made himself 
master of the place, and afterwards it fell into 
the hands of the Heraclidae. It became very 
powerful in the time of the Achaean league, 
which it joined, 251 B.C., at the persuasion of 
Aratus. The inhabitants of Sicyon are men- 
tioned by some authors as dissolute and fond 
of luxury, hence the Sicyonian shoes, which were 
once very celebrated, were deemed marks of 
effeminacy. Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Lucret. i, v. 1118. 
— Liv. 32, c. 16. I. 33, c, 15. — Strab. 8. — Mela, 

2, c. 3. — Plut. in Dem. — Paus. 2, c. i, &c. — Cic, 
de Oral, i, c. 54. — Virg. G. 2, v. 519. 

Sicyonia, a province of Peloponnesus, on the 
bay of Corinth, of which Sicyon was the capital. 
It was the most eminent kingdom of Greece, and 
in its flourishing situation, not only its dependent 
states, but also the whole Peloponnesus, were 
called Sicyonia. The territory is said to abound 
with corn, wine, and olives, and also with iron 
mines. It produced many celebrated men, 
particularly artists. Vtd. Sicyon. 

Sida, now Ned-Roma, a town of Numidia, famous 
as the residence of Syphax. PUn. 5, c. ii. 

Side, the wife of Orion, thrown into hell by 
Juno for boasting herself fairer than the goddess. 

Apollod. I, c. 4. A daughter of Belus. A 

daughter of Danaus. A town of Pamphylia. 

Liv. 37, c. 23. — Cic. 3 Fam. 6. 

Sidero, the stepmother of Tyro, killed by 
Pelias. 

Sidicinuzn, a town of Campania, called also 
Teanum. Vid. Teanum. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 727. 

Sidon, an ancient city of Phoenicia, the capital 
of the country, with a famous harbour, now 
called Said. It is situate on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, at the distance of about 50 miles 
from Damascus and 24 from Tjre. The people 
of Sidon were well known for their industry, 
their skill in arithmetic, in astronomy, and com- 
mercial affairs, and in sea voyages. They, how- 
ever, had the character of being very dishonest- 
Tbeir women were peculiarly skilled in working 
embroidery. The invention of glass, of linen, 
and of a beautiful purple dye, is attributed to 
them. The city of Sidon was taken by Ochus 
king of Persia, after the inhabitants had burnt 
themselves and the city, 351 B.C. ; but it was 
afterwards rebuilt by new inhabitants, Lucan. 

3, V. 217. 1 . 10, V. 141. — Died. 16. — Justin, ii, 
c. 10. —PUn. 36, c. 26. — Homer. Od. 15, v. 41 1. — 
Mela, X, c, 12. 

Sidoniorum insulae, islands in the Persian 
gulf. Strab. 16. 

Siddnis, is the country of which Sidon was the 
capital, situate at the west of Syria, on the coast 

of the Mediterranean. Ovid. Met. 2, fab. 19, 

Dido, as a native of the country, is often called 
Sidonis. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 80. 

Sidonius, Gaius Sollius Apollinaris, a Chris- 
tian writer, born A.D. 430. He died in the 52nd 
year of his age. There are remaining of his 
compositions some letters and various poems, 
consisting chiefly of panegyrics on the great men 
of his time, written in heroic verse, and occa- 
sionally in another metre. Ten years before his 
death he became, though not a cleric, Bishop of 
Clermont in Auvergne. ^The epithet of Sidonius 
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IS applied Bot only to the natives of Sidon but it 1 Lesbos was the place of Ms birth. After death. 


IS used to express the excellence of an^^hmg, 
especially embroidery or dyed garments. Carthage 
is called Sidonia urbs, because buHt by 
Sidonians. Virg. Aen. i,v. 68 3. 

Siena Julia» a town of Etruria. Cic. Brut. 
iS. — Tacit. Hisi. 4, c. 45. 

Sigaeum, or Sigeum, now cape Incihtsari^ a 
town of Troas. on a promontory of the same 
name, where the Scamander falls into the sea, 
extending six miles along the shore. It was near 
Sigaeum that the greater pari of the battles 
between the Greeks and Trojans were fought, as 
Homer mentions, and there Achilles was buried. 
Virg. Aen. 3, v. 312. 1. 7, v. 294. — Ovid. Met. 12, 
V. 71. — Lucan. 9, v, 962. — Mela, i, c. 18. — 
Strab. 13. — Diciys. Cret. 5, c. 12. 

Signia, an ancient town of Latium, whose in- 
habitants were called Signini. The wine of 
Signia was used by the ancients for medicinal 

purposes. Martial'. 13, ep. 116. ^A mountain 

of Phrygia. FUn. 5, c. 29. 

Sigov^sus, a prince among the Celtae, in the 
reign of Tarquin. Liv. 5, c. 34. 

Sigpni, Sigonae, or Sigynnae, a nation of 
European Scythia, beyond the Danube. Herodot. 
5, c. 9. 

Slla, or Syla, a large wood in the country of 
the Bruttii near the Apennines, abounding in 
much pitch. Strab. 6. — Virg. Aen. 12, v. 713. 

Silajim, Julia, a woman at the court of Nero, 
remarkable for her licentiousness and impurities. 
She married C. Julius, by whom she was divorced. 
Silhnus, D., a son of T. Manlius Torquatus, 
accused of extortion in the management of the 
province of Macedonia. The father himself 
desired to hear the complaints against his son, 
and after he had spent two days in examining 
the charges of the Macedonians, he on the third 
day pronounced his son guilty of extortion, and 
unworthy to be called a citizen of Rome. He 
also banished him from his presence, and so 
struck was the son at the severity of his father, 
that he hanged himself on the following night. 

Liv. 54- — Cic. de Finib. — Val. Max. 5, c. 8. 

C. Junius, a consul under Tiberius, accused of 
extortion and banished to the island of Cythera. 

Tacit. ^Marcus, a lieutenant of Caesar’s 

armies in Gaul. The father-in-law of Caligula. 

Sueton. Cal. 22- A propraetor in Spain, who 

routed the Carthaginian forces there, while 

Hannibal was in Italy. Turpllius, a lieutenant 

of Metelius against Jugurtha. He was accused 
by Marius, though totally innocent, and con- 
demned by the malice of his judges. Tor- 
quatus, a man put to death by Nero. ^Lucius, 

a man betrothed to Octavia the daughter of 
Claudius. Nero took Octavia away from him, 
and on the day of her nuptials Silanus killed 

himself. ^An augur in the army of the 10,000 

Greeks, at their return from Cunaxa. 

Sil^rus, a river of Picenum, rising in the 
Apennine mountains and falling into the Tyr- 
rhene sea. Its waters, as it is reported, petrified 
aU leaves that fell into it, Strab. 5. — Mela, 2, 
c. 4. — Virg. G. 3, V. 146. — Plin. 2, c. 103. — Sil. 
It. 2, V. 583. 

SilSni, a people on the banks of the Indus. 
Plin. 6, c. 20. 

SilSxius, a demi-god, who became the nurse, 
the preceptor, and attendant of the god Bacchus. 
He as some suppose,- son of Pan, or, accord- 
ing to others, of Mercury, or of Terra, Malea in 


he received divine honours, and had a temple m 
Elis. Sileims is generally represented as a fat and 
} jolly old man, riding on an ass, crowned writh 
I flowers, and always intoxicated. He was once 
found by some peasants in Phrygia, after he had 
I lost his wa^ and could not follow Bacchus, and 
he was carried to king Midas, who received Mm 
with great attention. He detained him for ten 
days, and afterwards restored Mm to Bacchus, 
for wMch he was rewarded with the power of 
turning into gold whatever he touched. Some 
authors assert that Silenus was a philosopher 
who accompanied Bacchus on Ms Indian exjiedi- 
i tion and assisted him by the soundness of his 
: counsels. From tMs circumstance, therefore, he 
is often introduced spealdng with all the gravity 
of a pMlosopher concerning the formation of the 
world and the nature of things. The Fauns in 
general, and the Satyrs, are often called Sileni. 
Paus. 3, c. 25. 1. 6, c. 24. — Philost. 23. — Ovid. 
Met. 4. — Hygin. fab. 191. — Diod. 3, &c.— Cic. 
Tusc. I, c. 48. — Aelian. V. H. 3, c. 18. — Virg. 

Eel. 6, V. 13. ^A Carthaginian historian who 

•wrote an account of the affairs of his country 

in the Greek language. ^A historian who •wrote 

an account of Sicily. 

Silicense, a river of Spain. 

Silicis mons, a town near Padua. 

Silis, a river of Venetia in Italy, falling into 
the Adriatic. Plin. 3, c. 18. 

Silius Italicus, C., a Latin poet, who was 
originally at the bar, where he for some time 
distinguished Mmself, till he retired from Rome 
more particularly to consecrate his time to study. 
He was consul the year that Nero was murdered, 
and served as proconsul under Vitellius. Silius 
was in possession of a house where Cicero had 
lived, and another in which was the tomb of 
Virgil, and it has been justly remarked that he 
looked upon no temple with greater reverence 
than upon the sepulchre of the immortal poet, 
whose steps he followed but whose fame he 
could not equal. The birthday of Virgil was 
yearly celebrated with unusual pomp and 
solemnity by Silius ; and for his partiality, not 
only to the memory, hut to the compositions of 
the Mantuan poet, he has been called the ape 
of Virgil. Silius starved Mmself when labouring 
under an imposthume wMch his physicians were 
unable to remove, in the beginning of Trajan’s 
reign, about the 75th year of Ms age. There 
remains a poem of Italicus, on the second Punic 
war, divided into 17 books, containing 14,000 
lines. Ancient critics — ^with the exception of 
Martial, whose flattery is plainly insincere — and 
modem readers agree in thinking the Punica a 
tedious production. Silius followed closely — too 
closely — on the lines of Homer and Virgil, hut 
he has no force of imagination, no sense of 
humour, and nothing in the poem is really alive. 

MaHial. ii, ep. 49, &c. Calus, a man of 

consular dignity, greatly beloved by Messalina 
for his comely appearance and elegant address. 
Messalina obliged him to divorce his -wife, that 
she might enjoy his company without inter- 
mission. Silius was forced to comply, though 
with reluctance, and he was at last put to death 
for the adulteries which the empress obliged ’him 

to commit. Tacit.— -Sueton.— Dto. A tribune 

in Caesar’s legions in Gaul. A commander in 

Germany, put to death by Sejanus. Tacit. Ann. 

5 &4- 
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Silphiiim, a part of Libya. 

Silpia, a town of Spain. Liv, 28, c. 12. 
Silures, the people of South Wales in Britain. 
Silvanus, a rural deity, son of an Italian shep- 
herd by a goat. From this circumstance he is 
generally represented as half a man and half a 
goat. According to Virgil, he was son of Picus, 
or, as others report, of Mars, or, according to 
Plutarch, of Valeria Tusculanaria, a young 
woman who introduced herself into her father’s 
bed and became pregnant by him. The worship 
of Silvanus was prevalent only in Italy, where, 
as some authors have imagined, he reigned in 
the age of Evander. This deity was sometimes 
represented holding a cypress in his hand, 
because he became enamoured of a beautiful 
youth called Cyparissus, who was changed into 
a tree of the same name. Silvanus presided over 
gardens and boundaries, and he is often confoimded 
with the Fauns, Sat3;T:s, and Silenus. PluL in 
ParaU. — Vtrg. Eel. 10. G. 1, v. 20. 1. 2, v. 493. 
— Aelian. Anim. 6, c. 42. — Ovid. Met. 10. — 
Herat, ep. 2. — Dionys. Hal. A man who mur- 

dered his wife Apronia, by throwing her down 

from one of the windows of her chambers. One 

of those who conspired against Nero. An officer 

of Constantins, who revolted and made himself 
emperor. He was assassinated by his soldiers. 
Silvium, a town of Apulia, now GorgoUone. 

PUn. 3, c. ri. A town of Istria. 

Simbrivius, or Slmbruvius, a lake of Latium, 
formed by the Anio. Tacit. Ann. 14, 22.^ 
Simena, a town of Lycia near Chimaera. 
PUn. 5, c. 27. 

SimSthus, or SymSthus, a town and river at 
the east of Sicily, which served as a boundary 
between the territories of the people of Catana 
and Leontini. In its neighbourhood the gods 
Palici were bom. Virg. Aen. 9, v. 584. 

Similae, a grove at Rome where the orgies of 
Bacchus were celebrated. Liv. 39, c. 12. 
Slmilis, one of the courtiers of Trajan, who 
removed from Rome into the country to enjoy 
peace and solitary retirement. 

Simmias, a philosopher of Thebes, who wrote 

dialogues. ^A grammarian of Rhodes. — —A 

Macedonian suspected of conspiracy against 
Alexander, on account of his intimacy with 
Philotas. Curt. 7, c. i. 

Simo, a comic character in Terence. 

Simols, a river of Troas, which rises in mount 
Ida and falls into the Xanthus. It is celebrated 
by Homer and most of the ancient poets, as in 
its neighbourhood were fought many battles 
during the Trojan war. It is found to be but a 
small rivulet by modern travellers, and some 
have even disputed its existence. Homer. II.— 
Virg. Aen. i, v. 104. 1. 3, v. 302, &c. — Ovid. Met. 
31, V. 324. — Mela, T, c. 18. , - x 

Simon, a currier of Athens, whom Socrates 
often visited on account of his ^eat sagacity and 
genius. He collected all the information he could 
receive from the conversation of the philosopher, 
and afterwards published it with his own observa- 
tions in 33 dialogues. He was the first of the 
disciples of Socrates who attempted to give an 
account of the opinions of his master concerning 
virtue, justice, poetry, music, honour, &c. These 
dialogues were extant in the age of the biographer 
Diogenes, who has preserved their title. Dtog. a, 

c, jj. Another who wrote on i:hetonc. Id. 

-——A sculptor. Id. ^The name of Simon was 

common among the Jews. 

X* 


Simonides of Amorgos, bom at Samos in the 
early sixth century A.D,, derives his name from 
a colony which he founded. He was a fierce 
misog^mist, like many lonians, and his longest 
fragment, in iambics, is a comparison of different 
kinds of women with animals, mostly unpleasant. 

of Ceos, was bom in that island, 556 B.C. 

From Ceos he went to Athens, where Hip- 
parchus, son of Pisistratus, was his patron ; and 
on the death of Hipparchus in 514 he withdrew to 
Thessaly, where he was welcomed by the ruling 
chiefs of that country. After Marathon he re- 
turned to Athens for a time, and was then 
invited to the court of Hiero in Sicily, where he 
remained until his death in 469. Simonides was 
a remarkable man : he introduced the distinction 
between the long and short vowels e and 0, and 
put two new letters into the Greek alphabet ; he 
was the trusted friend of Themistocles and Pau- 
sanias ; and his poems brought him great 
wealth. Of his poetry we now possess only a 
few elegies, some epigrams, and fragments of Ms 
lyrics. Of his epigrams, the best known is the 
epitaph on the heroes of Thermopylae — 

Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 

Thai here obedient to their word we lie. 

Of the l3rrics, there is the lovely description of 
Danae and her baby in the ark on the dark sea, 
wMch illustrates Ms own saying ; “ Poetry is 
vocal painting, as painting is silent poetry,” 

Simosius, a Trojan prince, son of Anthemion, 
killed by Ajax. Homer. II. 4, v. 473. 

Simplicius, a Greek commentator on Aristotle, 
whose works were all edited in the sixteenth cen- 
tu^, and the latter part of the fifteenth, but 
without a Latin version. 

Simfilus, an ancient poet who wrote some 
verses on the Tarpeian rock. Plut. in Rom. 

Simus, a king of Arcadia after Phialus. Paus. 
8, c. 5. 

Simyra, a town of Phoenicia. Mela, 1, c. 12. 

Sinae, a people called by Ptolemy the most 
eastern nation in the world ; probably the Climese. 

Sindae, islands in the Indian ocean, supposed 
to be the Nicobar islands. 

Sindi, a people of European Scythia, on the 
Palus Maeotis. Place. 6, v. 86. 

Singaei, a people on the confines of Macedonia 
and Thrace. 

Singara, a city in the north of Mesopotamia, 
now Sinjar. 

Singulis, a river of Spain falling into the 
Guadalquivir. 

Singus, a town of Macedonia. 

Sinis, a famous robber. Vid. Scinis. 

Sinnaces, a PartMan of an illustrious family, 
who conspired against Ms prince, &c. Tacit. 
Ann. 6 , c. 31. 

Sinn&cba, a town of Mesopotamia, where 
Crassus was put to death by Surena. 

Since, a nymph of Arcadia, who brought up 
Pan. 

Slnon, a son of Sisyphus, who accompanied 
the Greeks to the Trojan war, and there distin- 
guished himself by his cunning and fraud, and 
Ms intimacy with Ulysses. When the Greeks had 
fabricated the famous wooden horse, Sinon went 
to Troy with his hands bound behind Ms back, 
and by the most solemn protestations assured 
Priam that the Greeks were gone from Asia and 
that they had been ordered to sacrifice one of 
theix soldiers, to render the wind favourablet o 
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tlieir return, and that because the lot had fallen 
upon him, at the instigation of Ulysses, he had 
fled away from their camp, not to be cruelly 
immolated. These false ^sertions were immedi- 
ately credited by the Trojans, and Sinon advised 
Priam to bring into his city the wooden horse 
which the Greeks had left behind them, and to 
cons€>crate it to Minerva. His advice was fol- 
lowed, and Sinon in the night, to complete his 
pea^dy, opened the side of the horse, from which 
issued a number of armed Greeks, who surprised 
the Trojans, and pillaged their city. Dares 
Pkryg. — Homer, Od. 8, v. 4.92. 1. ii, v. 521. — 
Virg, Aen. 2, v. 79» &c.— -Paws. 10, c. 27. — Q- 
Smyrn. 12, &:c. 

Sindpe, a daughter of the Asopus by Methron. 
She was beloved by Apollo, who carried her away 
to the border of the Euxine sea, in Asia Minor, 
where she gave birth to a son called Syrus. 

Di^, 4. ^A seaport town of Asia Minor, in 

Pontus, now Sinm, founded or rebuilt by a 
colony of Milesians. It was long an independent 
state, till Phamaces king of Pontus seized it. It 
was the capital of Pontus, under Mithridates, and 
was the birthplace of Diogenes the Cynic philo- 
sopher. It received its name from Sinope, whom 
Apollo carried there. Ovid. Pont, i, el. 3, v. 67. 

— Sirah. 2 & 12. — Diod. 4. — Mela, i, c. 19. 

The original name of Sinuessa. 

Sinorix, a governor of Gaul, &c. Polyaen. 8. 

Sintice, a district of Macedonia. 

Sintil, a nation of Thracians, who inhabited 
Lemnos, when Vulcan fell there from heaven. 
Homer, II. 1, v. 594. 

Sinuessa, a maritime town of Campania. It 
was celebrated for its hot baths and mineral 
waters, which cured people of insanity, and 
rendered women prolific. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 715. 
— Mela, 2, c. 4- — Strab. s.—Liv. 22, c. 13.— 
Martial. 6, ep. 42. 1. ii, ep. 8. — Tacit. Ann. 12. 

Sion, one of the hills on which Jerusalem was 
built. 

Siphnos, now Sifano, one of the Cyclades, 
situated to the west of Paros, 20 miles in circum- 
ference, according to Pliny, or, according to 
modem travellers, 40. Siphnos had many excel- 
lent harbours, and produced great plenty of 
delicious fruit. The inhabitants were so de- 
praved, that their licentiousness became pro- 
verbial. They, however, behaved with spirit in 
the Persian wars, and refused to give earth and 
water to the emissaries of Xerxes in token of sub- 
mission. There were some gold mines in Siphnos, 
of which Apollo demanded a tenth part. When 
the inhabitants refused to continue to offer part 
of their gold to the god of Delphi, the island was 
inimdated, and the mines disappeared. The air 
was so wholesome that many of the natives lived 
to their 1 20th year. Paus. 10, c. 11. — Herodot. 8, 
c. 46. — Mela, I, c. 7. — Strab. 10. 

Sipontum, Sipiis, or Sepus, a maritime town 
in Apulia in Italy, founded by Diomedes after 

his return from the Trojan war. Strab. 6. 

Lucan. 5, v. 377. — Mela, 2, c. 4, 

Sipj^lum, or Sipj^lus, a town of Lydia, with 
a mountain of the same name near the Meander, 
formerly called Ceraunius. The town was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, with twelve others in 
the neighbourhood, in the reign of Tiberius, 
Strab. I & 12. — Paus. i, c. 20. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. — 
Homer. II. 24. — Hygin. fab. g. — Tacit. Ann. 2, 

c. 47. One of Niobe’s children, killed by 

Apollo. Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 6. 


Sirbo, a lake between Egypt and Palestine, 
now Sehaket Bardoil. Plin. 4, c. 13. 

Irenes, sea nymphs who charmed so much 
with their melodious voice, that all forgot their 
emplojonents to listen with more attention, and 
at last died for want of food. They were daugh- 
ter of the Achelous by the Muse Calliope, or, 
according to others, by Melpomene or Terpsi- 
chore. They were three in number, called 
Parthenope, Ligeia, and Leucosia, or, according 
to others, Moeolpe, Aglaophonos, and Thelxiope, 
or Thelxione, and they usually lived in a small 
island near cape Pelorus in Sicily. Some authors 
suppose that they were monsters, who had the 
form of a woman above the waist, and the rest 
of the body like that of a bird ; or rather that 
the whole body was covered with feathers, and 
had the shape of a bird, except the head, which 
was that of a beautiful female. This monstrous 
form they had received from Ceres, who wished 
to punish them, because they had not assisted 
her daughter when carried away by Pluto. 
But, according to Ovid, they were so discon- 
solate at the rape of Proserpine, that they prayed 
the gods to give them wings that they might seek 
her in the sea as well as by land. The Sirens 
were informed by the oracle, that as soon as any 
persons passed by them without suffering them- 
selves to be charmed by their songs, they should 
perish ; and their melody had prevailed in calling 
the attention of all passengers, till Ulysses, in- 
formed of the power of their voice by Circe, 
stopped the ears of his companions with wax, 
and ordered himself to be tied to the mast of his 
ship, and no attention to be paid to his com- 
mands, should he wish to stay and listen to their 
song. This was a salutary^ precaution. Ulysses 
made signs for his companions to stop, hut they 
were disregarded, and the fatal coast was passed 
with safety. Upon this artifice of Ulysses, the 
Sirens were so disappointed, that they threw 
themselves into the sea and perished. Some 
authors say that the Sirens challenged the Muses 
to a trial of skill in singing, and that the latter 
proved victorious, and plucked the feathers 
from the wings of their adversaries, with which 
they made themselves crowns. The place where 
the Sirens destroyed themselves was afteirwards 
called Sirenis, on the coast of Sicily. Virgil, 
however, Aen. 5, v. 864, places the Sirenum 
Scopuli on the coast of Italy, near the island of 
Capreae. Some suppose that the Sirens were a 
number of lascivious women in Sicily, who prosti- 
tuted themselves to strangers, and made them 
forget their pursuits while drowned in unlawful 
pleasures. The Sirens are often represented 
holding, one a lyre, a second a flute, and the 
third singing. Paus. 10, c. 6. — Homer. Od, 12, 
V. 167. — Strab. 6. — Ammian. 29, c. 2. — Hygin. 
fab. 141. — Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Ovid. Met. 5, v. 555. 
De Art. Am. 3, v. 31 1, — Ital. 12, v. 33. 
Sirenusae, three small rocky islands near the 
coast of Campania, where the Sirens were sup- 
posed to reside. 

Sirls, a town of Magna Graecia, founded by a 
Grecian colony after the Trojan war, at the mouth 
of the river of the same name. There was a 
battle fought near it between Pyrrhus and the 
Romans. Dionys. Perieg. v. 221.- The Ethio- 

pians gave that name to the Nile before its 
divided streams united into one current. Plin. 

5, c. 9. ^A town of Paeonia in Thrace. 

Sirius, or Canicula, the dog-star, whose 
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appearance, as tlie ancients suppo^d, always 
caused great heat on the earth. Virg. Aen. 3, 
V. 14 1 - 

Sirmio, now Sermionet a peninsula in the lake 
Benacus, where Catullus had a ^nlla. Carm. 29. 

Sirmium, the capital of Pannonia, at the con- 
Suence of the Sa\’iis and Bacuntius, very cele- 
brated during the reign of the Roman emperors. 

Slsamnes, a judge flayed alive for his par- | 
tiality, by order of Cambyses. His skin was ' 
nailed on the benches of the other judges, to 
incite them to act with candour and impartiality. 
Herodot. 5, c. 25. 

Sisapho, a Corinthian, who had murdered his 
brother, because he had put his children to 
death. Ovid, in Ih. 

Sisapo, a town of Spain, famous for its ver- 
milion mines, whose situation is not well ascer- 
tained. Plin. 33, c. 7. — Cic. Phil. 2, c. 19. 

Siscia, a town of Pannonia, now Sissek. 

Sisenes, a Persian deserter, who conspired 
against Alexander, &c. Curt. 3, c. 7. 

Sisenna, (L.), an ancient historian among the 
Romans, 91 B.C. He wrote an account of the 
republic, of w^hich Cicero speaks with great 
warmth, and also translated from the Greek the 
Milesian fables of .Aristides. Some fragments of 
his compositions are quoted by different authors. 
Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 443. — Cic. in Brut. 64 & 67. — 

Paierc. 2, c. 9. Corn., a Roman, who, on being 

reprimanded in the senate for the ill conduct and 
depraved manners of his wife, publicly accused 
Augustus of unlawful commerce with her. Dio. 

54. ^The family of the Comelii and Apronii 

received the surname of Sisenna. They are 
accused of intemperate loquacity in the Augustan 
age, by Horai. i, sat. 7, v. 8. 

Sislgambis, or Sisygambis, the mother of 
Darius the last king of Persia. She was taken 
prisoner by Alexander the Great at the battle of 
Issus, with the rest of the royal family. The 
conqueror treated her with an uncommon tender- 
ness and attention ; he saluted her as his own 
mother, and what he had sternly denied to the 
petitions of his favourites and ministers, he often 
granted to the intercession of Sisygambis. The 
regard of the queen for Alexander was uncommon, 
and, indeed, she no sooner heard that he was 
dead, than she killed herself, unwilling to survive 
the loss of so generous an enemy ; though she 
had seen, with less concern, the fall of her son’s 
kingdom, the ruin of his subjects, and himself 
murdered by his servants. She had also lost, in 
one day, her husband and eighty of her brothers, 
whom Ochus had assassinated to make himself 
master of the kingdom of Persia. Curt. 4, c. 9, 
1. 10, c. 5. 

Sisimithrae, a fortifiied place of Bactriana, 
15 stadia high, 80 in circumference, and plain 
at the top. Alexander married Roxana there. 
Strab. II. 

Sisocostus, one of the friends of Alexander, 
entrusted with the care of the rock Aomus. 
Curt. 8, c. II. 

Sisj^phus, a brother of Athamas and Salmo- 
neus, son of Aeolus and Enaretta, the most 
crafty prince of the heroic ages. He married 
Merope the daughter of Atlas, or, according to 
others, of Pandareus, by whom he had several 
children. He built Eph3!Te, called afterwards 
Corinth, and he debauched Tyro the daughter 
of Salmoneus, because he had been told by an 
oracle that his children by his brother’s daughter 


I would avenge the injuries which he had suffered 
hrom. the mSevolence of Salmoneus. Tyro, how- 
ever, as Hyginus says, destroyed the two sons 
whom she had by her uncle. It is reported that 
Sisyphus, mistrusting Autolycus, who stole the 
neighbouring flocks, marked his bulls under the 
feet, and when they had been carried away by 
the dishonesty of his friend, he confounded and 
astonished the thief by selecting from his numer- 
ous flocks those bulls which, by the mark, he 
knew to be his own. The artifice of Sisyphus 
was so pleasing to Autolycus, who had now found 
one more cunning than himself, that he permitted 
him to enjoy the company of his daughter 
Anticlea, whom a few days after he gave in 
marriage to Laertes of Ithaca. After his death, 
Sisyphus was condemned in hell to roll to the 
top of a hill a large stone, which had no sooner 
reached the summit than it fell back into the 
plain with impetuousity, and rendered his punish- 
ment eternal. The causes of this rigorous sen- 
tence are variously reported. Some attribute it 
to his continual depredations in the neighbouring 
country, and his cruelty in laying heaps of stones 
on those -whom he had plundered, and suffering 
them to expire in the most agonizing torments. 
Others, to the insult offered to Pluto, in chaining 
Death in his palace, and detaining her till Mars, 
at the request of the king of hell, went to deliver 
her from confinement. Others suppose that 
Jupiter inflicted this punishment because he told 
Asopus where his daughter Aegina had been car- 
ried away by her ravisher. The more common 
opinion, however, is, that Sisyphus, on his death- 
bed, entreated his wife to leave his body unburied, 
and when he came into Pluto’s kingdom, he 
received the permission of returning upon earth 
to punish this seeming negligence of his wife, but, 
however, on promise of immediately returning. 
But he was no sooner out of the infernal regions, 
than he violated his engagements, and when he 
was at last brought back to heU by Mars, Pluto, 
to punish his* want of fidelity and honour, con- 
demned him to roll a huge stone to the top of a 
mountain. The institution of the Pythian games 
is attributed by some to Sisyphus. To be of the 
blood of Sisyphus was deemed disgraceful among 
the ancients. Homer. Od. ii, v. 592. — Virg. Aen. 
6, V. 616. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 459. 1 . 13, v. 32. Fast. 
4, V. 175. In Ibid. 191. — Paus. 2, &c. — Hygin. 
fab. 60. — Horat. 2, od. 14, v. 20. — Apollod. 3, c. 4. 

A. son of M. Antony, who was bom deformed, 

and received the name of Sisyphus, because he 
was endowed with genius and an excellent 
understanding. Horat. 1, sat. 3, v. 47. 

Sitalces, one of Alexander’s generals, im- 
prisoned for his cruelty and avarice in the 

government of his province. Curt. 10, c. i. 

A king of Thrace, 436 B.C. 

Sithnides, certain nymphs of a fountain in 
Megara. Paus. i, c. 40. 

Sithon, a king of Thrace. An island in the 

Aegean. 

Sithdnia, a country of Thrace between mount 
Haemus and the Danube. Sithonia is often 
applied to all Thrace, and thence the epithet 
Sithonis, so often used by the poets. It received 
its name from king Sithon. Horat. i, od. 18, 
V. 9. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. 588. 1 . 7, v. 466. 1 . 13, 
V. 571. — Herodot. 7, c. 122. 

Sitius, a Roman who assisted Caesar in Africa 
with great success. He was rewarded with a 
province of Numidia. Sallust. Jug. 21. 
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Siton^^ a nation of Germany, or modem Nor- 
way, according to some. Tacit, de Germ. 45. 

Sittace, a towm of AssyTia. Plin. 6, c. 27. 

Smaragdns, a town of Egypt on tbe-Arabian 
gulf, where emeralds fswflragafOweredug. Strah. 16. 

Smenus, a river of Laconia rising in mount 
Taygetus, and falling into the sea near Hypsos. 
Ptfsts. 3, c. 24. 

Smerdis, a son of Cyms, put to death by order 
of Ms brotber Cambyses. As his execution was 
not public, and as it was only known to one of 
the officers of the monarch, one of the Magi of 
Persia, who was himself called Smerdis, and who 
greatly resembled the deceased prince, declared 
king, at the death of Camb3^s. TMs 
usurpation would not, perhaps, have l^n known, 
had not he taken too many precautions to con- 
ceal it. After he had reigned for six months 
with universal approbation, seven noblemen of 
Persia conspired to dethrone Mm, and when this 
had been executed with success, they chose one 
of their number to reign in the usurper’s place, 
521 B.C. This was Darius the son of Hystaspes. 
HerodoL 3, c. 30.— i, c. 9. 

Smilax, a t^autiful shepherdess who became 
enamoured of Crocus. She was changed into a 
flower, as also her lover. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 283. 

Smilis, a sculptor of Aegina in the age of 
Daedalus. Pans. 7. 

Smindyrides, a native of Syharis, famous for 
Ms luxury. Aelian. V. H. 9, c. 24, & 12, c. 24. 

Smintlie^, one of the surnames of Apollo in 
Phrygia, where the inhabitants raised him a 
temple, because he had destroyed a number of 
rats that infested the country. These rats were 
called sminthai, in the language of Phrygia, 
whence the surname. There is another story 
simtTar to this related by the Greek scholiast of 
Hamer. II. i, v. zg.—Sirab. 13. — Ovid. Met. 12, 
V. 585. 

Smyrna, a celebrated seaport town of Ionia 
in Asia Minor, built, as some suppose, by Tan- 
talus, or, according to others, by the Aeolians. 
It has been subject to many revolutions, and 
been severally in the possession of the Aeolians, 
lonians, Lydians, and Macedonians. Alexander, 
or according to Strabo, Lysimachus, rebuilt it 
400 years ^ter it had been destroyed by the 
Lydians It was one of the richest and most 
powerful cities of Asia, and became one of the 
twelve cities of the Ionian confederacy. The 
inhabitants were given much to luxury and 
indolence, but they were universally esteemed 
for their valour and intrepidity when called to 
action- Marcus Aurelius repaired it after it had 
been destroyed by an earthquake, about the 
180th year of the Christian era. Smyrna still 
continues to be a large commercial town. The 
river Meles flows near its walls. The inhabitants 
of Sm3ma believed that Homer was bom among 
them, and to confirm tMs opinion they not only 
paid him divine honours, but showed a place 
wMch bore the poet’s name, and also had a 
brass coin in circulation which was called Home- 
rium. Some suppose that it was called Smyrna 
from an Amazon of the same name who took 
possession of it. Herodot. 1, c. 16, &c. — Strah. 
12 & 14. — Ital. 8, V. 365. — Paus. 5, c. 8. — Mela, 

I, c. 17. A daughter of Thias, mother of 

Adonis. ^An Amazon. ^The name of a poem 

which Cirnia, a Latin poet, composed in nine 
years, and wMch was worthy of admiration, 
according to Catullus, 94. 


Smyrnaens, a Greek poet of the third centur y 
called also Calaber. Vid. Calaber. 

Soana, a river of Albania. Piol. 

Soanda, a town of Armenia. 

Soanes, a prople of CoIcMs, near Caucasus, in 
whose territories the rivers abound with golden 
sands, which the inhabitants gather in wool 
skins, whence, perhaps, arose the fable of the 
golden fleece. Sirab. ii. — Plin. 33, c. 3. 

SocrStes, the most celebrated philosopher of 
all antiquity, was a native of Athens. His father 
Sophrom'scus was a sculptor, and Ms mother 
Phaenarete was by profession a midwife. For 
some time he followed the occupation of his 
father, and some have mentioned the statues of 
the Graces, admired for their simplicity and 
elegance, as the work of his own hands. He was 
called away from this meaner employment, for 
wMch, however, he never blushed, by Crito, who 
a dmir ed his gem'us and courted his frien^Mp. 
Philosophy soon became the study of Socrates, 
and under Archelaus and Anaxagoras he laid the 
foundation of that exemplary virtue which suc- 
ceeding ages have ever loved and venerated. He 
api>eared like the rest of his countrymen in the 
field of battle ; he fought with boldness and 
intrepidity, and to Ms courage two of Ms friends 
and disciples, Xenophon and Alcibiades, owed 
the preservation of their lives. But the character 
of Socrates appears more conspicuous and digni- 
fied as a philosopher and moralist than as a 
warrior. He was fond of labour, he inured him- 
self to suffer hardsMps, and he acquired that 
serenity of mind and firmness of coxmtenance, 
wMch the most alarming dangers could never 
destroy, or the most sudden calamities alter. If 
he was poor, it was from choice, and not the 
effects of vanity, or the wish of appearing 
singular. He bore injuries with patience, and 
the insults of malice or resentment he not only 
treated with contempt, but even received with a 
mind that expressed some concern, and felt com- 
passion for the depravity of human nature. So 
singular and so venerable a character was a dmir ed 
by the most enlightened of the Athenians. So- 
crates was attended by a number of illustrious 
pupils, whom he instructed by his exemplary life, 
as well as by Ms doctrines. He had no particular 
place where to deliver his lectures, but as the 
good of Ms countrymen, and the reformation of 
their corrupted morals, and not the aggregation 
of riches, was the object of Ms study, he was 
present everywhere, and drew the attention of 
his auditors either in the groves of Academus, 
the Lyceum, or on the banks of the Hissus. He 
spoke with freedom on every subject, religious as 
well as civil ; and had the courage to condemn 
the violence of his countrymen, and to with- 
stand the torrent of resentment, by wMch the 
Athenian generals were capitally punished for 
! not burying the dead at the battle of Arginusae. 
TMs independence of spirit, and that visible 
superiority of mind and genius over the rest of 
his countrymen, created many enemies for So- 
crates j but as his character was irreproachable, 
and Ms doctrines pure, and void of all obscurity, 
the voice of malevolence was silent. Yet Aristo- ' 
phanes undertook, in his comedy of the Clouds, 
to ridicule the venerable character of Socrates 
on the stage ; and when once the way was open 
to calumny and defamation, the fickle and licen- 
tious populace paid no reverence to the philo- 
sopher. When this had succeeded, Meletus, 
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together with Anytus and Lycon, brought a 
charge against him, and the philosopher was 
summoned before the tribunal. He was accused 
of corrupting the Athenian youth, of making 
innovations in the religion of the Greeks, and of 
ridiculing the many gods whom the Athenians 
worshipped ; yet, false as this might appear, the 
accusers relied for the success of their cause upon 
the perjury of false witnesses, and the envy of 
the judges, whose ignorance would" readily yield 
to misrepresentation, and be influenced and 
guided by eloquence and artifice. In this their 
expectations were not frustrated, and while the 
judges expected submission from Socrates, and 
that meanness of behaviour and servility of 
defence which distinguished criminals, the philo- 
sopher perhaps accelerated his own fall by the 
firmness of his mind, and his uncompljdng 
integrity. Lysias, one of the most celebrated 
orators of the age, composed an oration in a 
laboured and pathetic style, which he offered 
to his friend to be pronounced as his defence in 
the presence of his judges. Socrates read it, 
but after he had praised the eloquence and the 
animation of the whole, he rejected it, as neither 
manly nor expressive of fortitude, and comparing 
it to Sicyonian shoes, which, though fitting, were 
proofs of effenainacy, he observed that a philo- 
sopher ought to be conspicuous for magnanimity 
and for firmness of soul. In his apology he spoke 
with great animation, and confessed that while 
others boasted that they were acquainted with 
everything, he himself knew nothing. The 
whole discourse was full of simplicity and noble 
grandeur, the energetic language of offended 
innocence. He modestly said, that what he 
possessed was applied for the service of the 
Athenians ; it was his wish to make his fellow- 
citizens happy, and it was a duty which he 
performed by the special command of the gods, 
“ whose authority,” said he, emphatically to his 
judges, “ I regard more than yours.” Such lan- 
guage from a man who was accused of a capital 
crime astonished and irritated the judges. So- 
crates was condemned, but only by a majority 
of three voices ; and when he was required, 
according to the spirit of the Athenian laws, to 
pass sentence on himself, and to mention the 
death he preferred, the philosopher said, “ For 
my attempts to teach the Athenian youth justice 
and moderation, and render the rest of my 
countrymen more happy, let me be maintained 
at the public expense the remaining years of my 
life in the Prytaneum, an honour, O Athenians, 
which I deserve more than the victors of the 
Olympic games. They make their countrymen 
more happy in appearance, but I have made 
you so in reality.” This exasperated the judges 
in the highest degree, and he was condemned 
to ^ink hemlock. Upon this he addressed the 
court, and more particularly the judges who had 
decided in his favour, in a pathetic speech. He 
told them that to die was a pleasure, since he 
was going to hold converse with the greatest 
heroes of antiquity ; he recommended to their 
paternal care his defenceless children, and as he 
returned to prison, he exclaimed : “ I go to die, 
you to live ; but which is the best the Divinity 
alone can know.” The solemn celebration of 
the Delian festivals [Vid. Delia] prevented his 
execution for thirty days, and during that time 
he was confined in the prison and loaded with 
irons. His friends, and particularly his disciples, 


were his constant attendants ; he discoursed with 
them upon different subjects with all his usual 
cheerfulness and serenity. He reproved them 
for their sorrow, and when one of them was un- 
commonly grieved because he was to suffer, 
though innocent, the philosopher replied, Would 
you then have me die guilty ? ” With this com- 
posure he spent his last days. He continued to 
be a preceptor till the moment of his death, and 
instructed his pupils on questions of the greatest 
importance ; he told them his opinions in support 
of the immortality of the soul, and reprobated 
with acrimony the prevalent custom of suicide. 
He disregarded the intercession of his friends, 
and when it was in his power to make his escape 
out of prison he refused it, and asked, with his 
usual pleasantry, where he could escape death. 
“ Where,” said he to Crito, who had bribed the 
gaoler, and made his escape certain, “where 
shall I fly, to avoid this irrevocable doom passed 
on all ma nkin d ? ” When the hour to drink the 
poison was come, the executioner presented Mm 
the cup with tears in his eyes. Socrates received 
it with composure, and after he had made a 
libation to the gods, he drank it with an unaltered 
countenance, and a few moments after he expired. 
Such was the end of a man whom the uninfluenced 
answer of the oracle of Delphi had pronounced 
the wisest of mankind. Socrates died 399 years 
before Christ, in the 70th year of his age. He 
was no sooner buried than the Athenians repented 
of their cruelty ; his accusers were universally 
despised and shunned. One suffered death, some 
were banished, and others, with their own hands, 
put an end to the life which their severity to the 
best of the Athenians had rendered insupport- 
able. The actions, sa3rings, and opinions of 
Socrates have been faithfully recorded by two 
of the most celebrated of his pupils, Xenophon 
and Plato, and everything which relates to the 
life and circumstances of this great philosopher 
is now minutely known. To his poverty, his 
innocence, and Ms example, the Greeks were 
particularly indebted for their ^eatness and 
splendour, and the learning which was uni- 
versally disseminated by his pupils gave the 
whole nation a consciousness of their superiority 
over the rest of the world, not only in the polite 
arts, but in the more laborious exercises, which 
their writings celebrated. The philosophy of 
Socrates forms an interesting epoch in the his- 
tory of the human mind. The son of Sophro- 
niscus derided the more abstruse inquiries and 
metaphysical researches of his predecessors, and 
by first introducing moral philosophy, he induced 
mankind to consider themselves, their passions, 
their opinions, their duties, actions, and faculties. 
From this it was said that the founder of the 
Socratic school drew philosophy down firom 
heaven upon the earth. In Ms attendance at 
religious worship, Socrates was Mmself an 
example ; he believed in the divine origin of 
dreams and omens, and publicly declared that 
he was accompanied by a daemon or invisible 
conductor {Vid. Daemon], whose frequent inter- 
position stopped him from the commission of 
evil, and the guilt of misconduct. TMs familiar 
spirit, however, according to some, was nothing 
more than a sound judgment assisted by prud- 
ence and long experience, which warned him at 
the approach of danger, and from a general specu- 
lation of mankind could foresee what success 
would attend an enterprise, or what calamities 
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would follow an ill-managed administration. As 
a supporter of the immortality of the soul, he 
allowed the perfection of a supreme knowledge, 
from which he deduced the government of the 
universe. From the resources of experience as 
wcH as nature and observation, he perceived the 
indiscriminate dispensation of good and evil to 
ma n kin d by the band of Heaven, and he was con- 
vinced that none but the most inconsiderate 
would incur the displeasure of their Creator to 
avoid poverty or sickness, or gratify a sensual 
appetite, which must in the end harass their soul 
with remorse and the consciousness of guilt. 
From this natural view of things, he perceived 
the relation of one nation with another, and how 
much the tranquillity of civil society depended 
upon the proper discharge of their respective 
duties. The actions of men furnished materials 
also for his discourse ; to instruct them was his 
aim, and to render them happy was the ultimate 
object of Ms daily lessons. From principles like 
these, which were enforced by the xmparaUeled 
example of an affectionate husband, a tender 
parent, a warlike soldier, and a patriotic citizen 
in Socrates, soon after the celebrated sects of the 
Flatonists, the Peripatetics, the Academics, 
Cyrenaics. Stoics, &c., arose. He was naturally 
of a licentious disposition, and a physiognomist 
observed, in looking in the face of the philo- 
sopher, that Ms heart was the most depraved, 
immodest, and corrupted that ever was in the 
human breast. TMs nearly cost the satirist Ms 
life, but Socrates upbraided Ms disciples, who 
wished to punish the physiognomist, and declared 
that his assertions were true, but that sdl Ms 
vicious propensities had been duly corrected 
and curbed by means of reason. iMert. — Xenoph. 
— PluU}. — Pans. I, c. 22. — Plut. de op. PUL, &c. 
— Ctc. de Oral, i, c, 54. Tusc. i, c. 41, &c. — 

Val. Max. 3, c. 4. ^A. leader of the . 4 chaeans, 

at the battle of Cunaxa. He was seized and put 

to death by order of Artaxerxes. governor 

of Cilicia under Alexander the Great. 

painter. Rhodian in the age of Augustus. 

He wrote an account of the civil wars. 

scholiast, bom A.D. 380 at Constantinople. He 
wrote an ecclesiastical Mstory from the year 309, 
where Eusebius ended, down to the death of 
Theodosius the Younger, with great exactness, 

judgment, and lack of party spirit. ^An island 

on the coast of Arabia. 

Soemias, Julia, mother of the emperor 
Heliogabalus, was made president of a senate 
of women, wMch she had elected to decide the 

g uarrels and the affairs of the Roman matrons. 

he at last provoked the people by her debauch- 
eries, extravagance, and cruelties, and was 
murdered with her son and family. She was a 
native of Apamea ; her father’s name was Julius 
Avitus, and her mother’s Masa. Her sister Julia 
Mammaea married the emperor Septimius Severus. 
SogdiSna, a country of Asia, bounded on the 
north by ScytMa, east by the Sacae, south by 
Bactriana, and west by Margiana, and now 
known by the name of Uzbekistan. The 
people were called Sogdiani. The capital was 
called Marcanda. Herodot. 3, c. 93.-^«rf. 7, 
c. 10. 

Sogdifinus, a son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
who murdered his elder brother, king Xerxes, to 
make Hmself master of the Persian throne. He 
but seven months in possession of the crown. 
His brother Ochus, who reigned under the name 


of Darius Nothus, conspired against him, and 
suffocated him in a tower full of warm ashes. 

Sol {the sun), was an object of veneration 
among the ancients. It was particularly wor- 
sMpped by the Persians, under the name of 
Mithras ; and was the Baal or Bel of the Chal- 
deans, the Belphegor of the Moabites, the Moloch 
of the Canaanites, the Osiris of the Egyptians, 
and the Adonis of the Syrians. The Massagetae 
sacrificed horses to the sun on account of their 
swiftness. According to some of the ancient 
poets, Sol and Apollo were two different persons. 
Apollo, howev’er, and Phoebus and Sol, are uni- 
versally supposed to be the same deity. 

Solicinium, a town of Germany, now Sulz, on 
the Neckar. 

Solinos, C. Julius, a grammarian probably 
of the third century, who wrote a book called 
Polyhistor, wMch is a collection of Mstorical 
remarks and geographical annotations on the 
most celebrated places of every country. He 
has been called Pliny’s ape, because he imitated 
that well-known naturalist. His work, divided 
into 57 sections, was originally called Collectanea 
Rerum Memorabilium. 

Solis Fons, a celebrated fountain in Libya. 
Vid. Ammon. 

Soloe, or Soli, a town of Cyprus, built on the 
borders of the Clarius by an Athenian colony. 
It was originally called AePeia, till Solon visited 
C^^rus, and advised Philocyprus, one of the 
princes of the island, to change the situation of 
his capital. His advice was followed ; a new 
town was raised in a beautiful plain, and called 
after the name of the Athenian philosopher. 

Sirab. 14. — Plut. in Sol. A town of Cilicia 

on the sea-coast, built by the Greeks and Rho- 
dians. It was afterwards called Pompeiopolis, 
from Pompey, who settled a colony of pirates 
there. Plin. 5, c. 27. — Dionys. Some suppose 
that the Greeks, who settled in either of these 
two towns, forgot the purity of their native 
language, and thence arose the term Solecismus, 
applied to an inelegant or improper expression. 

Soloeis, or Soloentia, a promontory of Libya 
at the extremity of mount Atlas, now cape 

Cantin. A town of Sicily, between Panormus 

and Himera, now Solanto. Cic. Verr. 3, c. 4.3. — 
Thucyd. 6. 

Solon, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
was bom at Salamis, and educated at Athens. 
His father’s name was Euphorion, or Exeches- 
tides, one of the descendants of king Codrus, 
and by Ms mother’s side he reckoned among his 
relations the celebrated Pisistratus. After he had 
devoted part of Ms time to pMIosopMcal and 
political studies, Solon travelled over the greater 
part of Greece, but at his return home he was 
distressed with the dissensions wMch were kindled 
among his countrjnoaen. All fixed their eyes upon 
Solon as a deliverer, and he was unanimously 
elected archon and sovereign legislator. He 
might have become absolute, but he refused the 
dangerous office of king of Athens, and, in the 
capacity of lawgiver, he began to make a reform 
in every department. The complaints of the 
poorer citizens found redress, all debts were 
remitted, and no one was permitted to seize the 
person of his debtor if unable to make a restora- 
tion of his money. After he had made the most 
salutary regulations in the state, and bound the 
Athenians by a solemn oath that they would 
faithfully observe his laws for the space of 100 
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yearar, SoIoe resigned the office of legislator and ' 
removed himself ffiom Athens. He visited Egvpt, 
and in the court of Croesus king of Lydia he con- 
vinced the monarch of the instability of fortune, 
and told Mm, when he wished to know whether 
he was not the happiest of mortals, that Tellus, 
an Athenian, who had always seen his country 
in a flourishing state, who had seen his cMldren 
lead a virtuous life, and who had himself fallen 
in defence of his country, was more entitled to 
happiness than the pos^ssor of riches and the 
master of empires. After ten years’ absence 
Solon returned to Athens, but he had the morti- 
fication to find the greater part of Ms regulations 
disregarded by the factious spirit of his country- 
men, and the usurpation of Pisistratus. Not to 
be longer a spectator of the divisions that reigned 
in Ms couniry, he retired to Cyprus, where he 
died at the court of king Philocyprus, in the 
80th year of his age, 558 years before the Chris- 
tian era. The salutary consequences of the laws 
of Solon can be discovered in the length of time 
they were in force in the republic of Athens. 
For above 400 years they flourished in full 
vigour, and Cicero, who was himself a wdtness 
of their benign influence, passes the Mghest 
encomiums upon the legislator, whose superior 
wisdom framed such a code of regulations. It 
was the intention of Solon to protect the poorer 
citizens, and by dividing the whole body of the 
Athenians into four classes, three of wMch were 
permitted to discharge the most important offices 
and magistracies of the state, and the last to 
give their opinion in the assemblies, but not have 
a share in the distinctions and honours of them 
superiors, the legislator gave the populace a privi- 
lege which, though at first small and inconsider- 
able, soon rendered them masters of the republic, 
and of all the affairs of government. He made a 
reformation in the Areopagus, he increased the 
authority of the members, and permitted them 
yearly to inquire how every citizen maintained 
himself, and to punish such as lived in idleness, 
and were not employed in some honourable and 
lucrative profession. He also regulated the 
Prytaneum, and fixed the number of its judges 
at 400. The sanguinary la'ws of Draco were all 
cancelled, except that against murder, and the 
punishment denoimced against every offender 
was proportioned to his crime ; but Solon made 
no law against parricide or sacrilege. The tonner 
of these crimes, he said, was too horrible to 
human nature for a man to he g^lty of it, and 
the latter could never be committed, because the 
history of Athens had never furnished a single 
instance. Such as had died in the service of 
their country were bimied with great pomp, and 
their family was maintained at the public ex- 
pense ; but such as had squandered away their 
estates, such as refused to bear arms in defence 
of their country, or paid no attention to the 
infirmities and distress of their parents, were 
branded with infamy. To speak with ill lan- 
guage against the dead, as well as the living, was 
made a crime, and the legislator wished that the 
character of his fellow-citizens should be freed 
from the aspersions of malevolence and envy. 
A person that had no children was permitted to 
dispose of his estates as he pleased, and the 
females were not allowed to be extravagant m 
their dress or expenses. To be guilty of adultery 
was a capital crime, and the friend and associate 
of lewdness and debauchery was never permitted 


to sj^ak in public, for, as the pMlosopher ob- 
sen.'ed, a man who has no shame is not caj^ble 
of being entrusted with the people. The indigna- 
tion which Solon expressed on seeing the tragical 
representations of Thespis is well known, and_he 
sternly observed, that if falsehood and fiction 
were tolerated on the stage, they would soon find 
their way among the common occupations of 
men- According to Plutarch, Solon was recon- 
ciled to Pisistratus ; but this seems to be false, 
as the legislator refused to live in a country 
where the privileges of his fellow-citizens were 
trampled upon by the usurpation of a tyrant. 
Vid. Lycurgus. Plut. in Sol. — Herodoi. i, c, 29- 
— Diog. I. — Pans, i, c. 40.- — Cic. 

Solona, a town of Gallia Cispadana on the Utens. 
Solonium, a town of Latium on the borders of 
Etruria. Plui. in Mar. — Cic. de Div. i. 

Solus {-untisi, a maritime town of Sicily, Vid. 
Soloeis. Strab. 14. 

Solva, a town of Noricum. 

Solj^ma, or Solj^mae, a town of Lycia. The 
inhabitants, called Solytni, were anciently called 
MilyadeSf and afterwards Termili and Lycians. 
Sarpedon settled among them. Strab. 14. — 

Homer, II. 6. — Plin. 5, c. 27 & 29. An ancient 

name of Jerusalem, Vid. Hierosolyma. Juv. 
6, V. 543- 

Soxnnus, son of Erebus and Nox, was one of 
the infemM deities, and presided over sleep. His 
palace, according to some mythologists, is a dark 
cave where the sun never i>enetrates. At the 
entrance are a number of poppies and somnif- 
erous herbs. The god himself is represented as 
asleep on a bed of feathers with black curtains. 
The dreams stand by him, and Morpheus, as his 
principal minister, watches to prevent the noise 
from aw akin g him. The Lacedaemonians always 
placed the image of Somnus near that of Death. 
Hesiod. Tkeog. — Homer. II. 14. — Virg. Am. 6, 
V. 893. — Ovid. Met. ii. 

Soncdiis, an Egyptian priest, in the age of 
Solon. It was he who told that celebrated philo- 
sopher a number of traditions, particularly about 
the island Atlantis, which he represented as more 
extensive than the continents of Africa and Asia 
united. This island disappeared, it is said, in 
one day and one night. Plut. in Isid. 

Sontifites, a people in Gaul. 

Sop&ter, a philosopher of Apamea, in the age 
of the emperor Constantine. He was one of the 
disciples of lamblichus, and after his death he was 
at the head of the Platonic pMlosophers. 

Sophax, a son of Hercules and Tinga the 
widow of Antaeus, who founded the kingdom of 
Tingis, in Mauritania, and from whom were 
descended Diodorus, and Juba king of Mauri- 
tania. Strab, 3. 

SophSne, a country of Armenia, on the borders 
of Mesopotamia. Lucan. 2, v. 593. 

j^phdcles, a celebrated tragic poet of Athens. 
He distinguished himself not only as a poet, but 
also as a statesman. He commanded the Athe- 
nian armies, and exercised the office of archon 
with credit and honour. The first appearance of 
Sophocles as a poet reflects great honour on his 
abilities, for he on this occasion obtained the 
prize over many competitors, in the number of 
whom was Aeschylus. This success contributed 
to encourage the poet ; he wrote for the stage 
with applause, and obtained the poetical prize 
twenty Afferent times. Sophocles was the rival 
of Euripides for public praise ; thev divided the 
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applause of the populace, and wlule the former 
smassed In the sublime and majestic, the ot^r 
was not inferior in the tender and pathetic. The 
Athenians were pleased with their contention, 
and as the theatre was at that time an object of 
importance and magnitude, and deemed an essen- 
tial and most magnMcent part of the religio^ 
worship, each had his admirers and adherente. 
Of 120 tragedies which Sophocles coinposed, only 
seven are Ixtant : Ajax, Electra Oedipus Tyran- 
nus Antigone, the Trachiniae, Pl^loctetes, and 
Oedipus at Colonos ; of which Ajax, Antigo^, 
and Oedipus Tj^rannus may be considered the 
best The Oedipus Tyrannus seems to have been 
Aristotle’s idea of a perfect tragedy, “^e in- 
gratitude of the children of Sophocles is well 
known. They wished to become immediate 
masters of their father’s possessions, and there- 
fore, tired of his long Ufe, they acci^ed him 
before the Areopagus of insanity. Tim omy 
defence the poet made was to read ms tragedy 
Oedipus at Colonos, which he had lately 
finished, and then he asked his judg^ whether 
the author of such a performance coidd be taxed 
with insanity. The father upon this was ac- 
quitted, and the children returned home covered 
^th shame and confusion. Sophocles died in ^e 
qist year of his age, 406 years before Chn^, 
through excess of joy, as some authors report, 
at having obtained a poetical prize at the 
Olympic games. Cic. in Cat. de Div. i, c. 25 . — 
Plut. in dm., &c,—QuintiL i, c. 10. 1. 10, c. i. — 
Val. Max. 8, c. 7- 1- 9, c. i2.-~Phn. 7, c. 53.— 
A then. 10, &c. , . tt ^ i 

Sophonisba, a daughter of Hasdrubal the 
Carthaginian, celebrated for her beauty. She 
married Syphax, a prince of Numidia, and when 
her husband was conquered by the Ronians and 
Masinissa, she fell a captive into the han<^ of the 
enemy. Masinissa became enamoured of her, and 
married her. This behaviour displeased the 
Romans ; and Scipio, who at that time had the 
command of the armies of the republic in i^ica, 
rebuked the monarch severely, and desired him 
to part with Sophonisba. This was an ^duous 
task for Masinissa, yet he dreaded the Romans. 
He entered Sophonisba’s tent with tears in his 
eyes, and told her that, as he could not deliver 
her from captivity and the jealousy of the 
Romans, he recommended her, as the strongest 
pledge of his love and affection for her person, 
to die like the daughter of Hasdrubal. Sophon- 
isba obeyed, and drank, with unusual composure 
and serenity, the cup of poison which Masinissa 
sent to her, about 203 years before Christ. Liv. 
30, c. 12, &:c. — Sallust, de Jug. — -Justin. 

Soptiron, a comic poet of Syracuse, son of 
Agathocles and Damasyllis. His compositions 
were so universally esteemed, that Plato is said 
to have read them with rapture. Val. Max. 8, 
c. y.—Quintil. 1, c. 10. 

Sophroniscus, the father of Socrates. 
Sophronia, a Roman lady whom Maxentius 
took by force from her husband’s house, and 
married. Sopbronia killed herself when she saw 
that her affections were abused by the tyrant. 

Sophrosj^e, a daughter of Dionysius by 
Dion’s sister. ^ « 

.Sopdlis, the father of Hermolaus. Curt. 8, c. 7- 

A painter in Cicero’s age. Cic. Att. 4, ep. 16. 

Sora, a town of the Volsci, of which the m- 
hahitants were called Sorani. Ital. 8, v. 395. — 
Cic. pro PI. 


Soracte, a mountain of Etruria, near the Til^r, 
seen from Rome, at the distance of 26 miles. 
It was sacred to Apollo, who is hrom thence 
sumamed SoracHs ; and it is said that the pnests 
of the god could walk over burning coals without 
hurting themselves. There was, as some report, 
a fountain on mount Soracte, whose watere 
boiled at sunrise, and instantly Idbed all such 
birds as drank of them. Strab. 5. — Phn. 2, c. 93. 
7^ c. 2.—Horat. i, od. g.—Virg.Aen. ii, v. 785. 

S^raniis, a man put to death by Nero. VU. 
Valerius. ^The father of AtiUa the first wife 

a favourite of Sulla, and the companion 
of his debaucheries. Plut. . 

Sorfie, a daughter of Oeneus kmg of Calydon, by 
Aethea daughter of Thestius.^ She married An^e- 
mon, and was mother of Oxilus. Apollod. i & 2. 
Soritia, a town of Spain. . ^ . 

Sosia Galla, a woman at the court of Tibenus, 
banished, <SfC. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 19. ^ 

Sosibius, a grammarian of Lacoma, 255 B.C. 
He was a great favourite of Ptolemy Philopator, 
and advised him to murder his brother, and the 
queen his wife, called Arsinoe. He lived to a 
great age, and was on that account called Poly- 
chronos. He was afterwards permitted to retire 
from the court, and spend the rest of his days 
in peace and tranquillity after he had dis^a^d 
the name of minister by the most abominable 
crimes, and the murder of many of the royal 
family. His son, of the same name, was pre- 
ceptor to king Ptolemy Epiphanes.—— The pre- 
ceptor of Britannicus the son of Claudius. Tacit, 

Ann. II, c. I. , , , , -xt. i. 

Soslcles, a Greek who behaved with great 
valour when Xerxes invaded Greece. 

Sosicrfites, a noble senator among the Achae- 
ans, put to death because he wished his country- 
men to make peace with the Romans. _ 
Sosigenes, an Egyptian mathematician, who 
assisted J. Caesar in regulating the Roman 
calendar. Sueton. — Diod.-—Plin. 18, c. 25* 

A commander of the fleet of Eumenes, Polyaen. 

4. ^A friend of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Sosil, celebrated booksellers at Rome, in the 
age of Horace, i ep. 20, v. 2. 

SosUus, a Lacedaemonian in the age of Han- 
nibal. He lived in great intimacy with the 
Carthaginian, taught him Greek, and wrote the 
history of his life. C. Nep. in Hannib. ^ 
Sosipfiter, a grammarian in the reign of 
Honorius. He published five hooks of observa- 
tions on grammar. A Syracusan magistrate. 

A general of Philip king of Macedonia. 

Sosis. a seditious Syracusan, who raised tumults 
against Dion. When accused before the people 
he saved himself by flight, and thus escaped 
capital punishment. 

Sosistr&tus, a tyrant of Syracuse, in the age 
of Agathocles. He invited Pyrrhus into Sicily, 
and afterwards revolted from him. He was at 

last removed by Hermocrates. Polyaen. i. 

Another tyrant. Id. , , . # 

Sospis, a consul who followed the interest of 

Mark Antony. ^A governor of Syria.-— -A 

Roman consular dignity, to whom Plutarch dedi- 
cated his Lives. . r • tt * 

Sospita, a surname of J uno in Latium. Her most 
famous temple was at Lanuvium. She had also 
two at Rome. Liv. 3, 6, 8, Sic.—Festus de V.Sig. 
Sostli^nes, a general of Macedonia, who 
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flourished 281 B.C. He defeated the Gauls 
under Brennus, and was killed in the battle. 

Justin. 24, c. ^ 5. A native of Cnidos, who 

wrote a^ history of Iberia- Plut. 

Sostratus, a friend of Hermolaus, put to 
death for conspiring against Alexander. Curt, i, 

c. 6. A grammarian in the age of Augustus. 

He was Strabo’s preceptor. Strdb. 14. ^A 

sculptor. An architect of Cnidos, 284 B.C., 

who built the white tower of Pharos, in the bay 
of Alexandria. He inscribed his name upon it. 

Vid. Pharos. Strah. 17. — Plin. 30, c. 12. A 

priest of Venus at Paphos, among the favourites 
of Vespasian. Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 7. favour- 
ite of Hercules. A Greek historian, who wrote 

an account of Etruria. A poet, who wrote a 

poem on the expedition of Xerxes into Greece. 
Juv. 10, V. 178. 

Sotfides, a Greek poet of Thrace. He wrote 
verses against Ptolemy Philadelphus for which 
he was thrown into the sea in a cage of lead. He 
was called Cinaedus, not only because he was 
addicted to the abominable crime which the sur- 
name indicates, but because he wrote a poem in 
commendation of it. Some suppose, that instead 
of the word Socraiicos in the 2nd satire, verse 
10, of Juvenal, the word Sotadicos should be 
inserted, as the i)oet Sotades, and not the philo- 
sopher Socrates, deserved the appellation of 
Cinaedus. Obscene verses were generally called 
Sotadea carmina from him. They could be 
turned and read different ways without losing 
their measure or sense, such as the following, 
which can be read backwards : 

R(^a iibi suhito motibus ibit amor. 

Si bene te iua laus ta.vat, sua laute tenebis. 
Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos. 

Quintil. I, c. 8. 1. 9, c. 4. — Plin. 5, ep. 3. — Auson. 
ep. 17, V. 29. 

Soter, a surname of the first Ptolemy. It 

was also common to other monarchs. 

Soteria, days appointed for thanksgivings and 
the offerings of sacrifices for deliverance from 
danger. One of these was observed at Sicyon, 
to commemorate the deliverance of that city 
from the hands of the Macedonians, by Aratus. 
Sotericus, a poet and historian in the age of 
Diocletian. He wrote a paneg3^ic on that 
emperor, as also a life of Apollonius of Tyana. 
His works, greatly esteemed, are now lost, 
except some few fragments preserved by the 
scholiast of I^cophron. 

Sothis, an Egyptian name of the constellation 
called Sirius, which received divine honours in 
that country. 

Sotiates, a people of Gaul, conquered by Caesar. 
Cues. Bell G. 3, c. 20 & 2i. 

Sotion, a grammarian and philosopher of Alex- 
andria, preceptor to Seneca. Senec. ep. 49 & 58. 
Sotius, a philosopher in the reign of Tiberius. 
Sous, a king of Sparta, who made himself 
known by his valour, &c. 

Soz5men, an ecclesiastical historian, who died 
A.D. 450. His history extends from the year 324 
to 429, and is dedicated to Theodosius the younger. 
Bom in Palestine, he followed a legal career at 
Constantinople. 

Spaco, a name of Cyrus. Justin, i, c. 4. — 
Herodot. 

Sparta, a celebrated city of Peloponnesus, the 
capital of Laconia, situate on the Eurotas, at the 
distance of about thirty miles from its mouth. 


It received its name from Sparta the daughter 
of Eurotas, who married Lacedaemon. It was 
also called Lacedaemon. Vid. Lacedaemon. 

Spart&cus, a king of Pontus. Another, king 

of Bosphorus, who died 433 B.C. His son and 

successor of the same name died 407. B.C. 

Another, who died 284 B.C. A Thracian shep- 

herd, celebrated for his abilities and the victories 
w'hich he obtained over the Romans. Being one 
of the gladiators who were kept at Capua in the 
house of Lentulus, he escaped from the place of 
his confinement, with thirty of his companions, 
and took up arms against the Romans. He soon 
found himself with 10,000 men equally resolute 
with himself, and though at first obliged to hide 
himself in the woods and solitary retreats of 
Campania, he soon laid waste the country ; and 
when his followers were increased by additional 
numbers, and better disciplined, and more com- 
pletely armed, he attacked the Roman generals 
in the field of battle. Two consuls and other 
ofScers were defeated with much loss, and 
Spartacus, superior in counsel and abilities, 
appeared more terrible, though often deserted 
by his fickle attendants. Crassus was sent 
against him, but this celebrated general at furet 
despaired of success. A bloody battle was 
fought, in which, at last, the gladiators were 
defeated. Spartacus behaved with great valour : 
when wounded in the leg, he fought on his knees, 
covering himself with his buckler in one hand, 
and using his sword with the other ; and when 
at last he fell, he fell upon a heap of Romans, 
whom he had sacrificed to his fury, 71 B.C. In 
this battle no less than 40,000 of the rebels were 
slain, and the war totally finished. His nobility 
of character has only been appreciated in modem 
times. Flor. 3. c. 20. — Liv. 95. — Eutrop. 6, c. 2. 
— Plut. in Crass. — Paierc. 2, c. 30. — Appian. 

Spartae, or Sparti, a name given to those 
men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth which 
Cadmus sowed. They all destroyed one another, 
except five, who survived and assisted Cadmus * 
in building Thebes. 

Spartfini, or Spartiatae, the inhabitants of 
Sparta. Vid. Sparta, Lacedaemon. 

Sparti&nus, Aelius, a Latin historian who 
wrote the lives of all the Roman emperors, from 
J. Caesar to Diocletian. He dedicated them to 
Diocletian, to whom, according to some, he was 
related. Of these compositions only the lives of 
Hadrian, Verus, Didius Julianus, Septimius 
Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, are extant, pub- 
lished among the Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 
Spartianus is not esteemed as a historian or 
biographer. 

Spechia, an ancient name of the island of 
C'pjrus. 

Spendius, a Campanian deserter, leader of the 
mercenaries in the pay of Carthage who revolted 
against the Carthaginian government. 

Spendon, a poet of Lacedaemon. 

Sperchia, a town of Thessaly, on the banks of 
the Sperchius. Piol, 

Sperchius, a river of Thessaly, rising on mount 
Oeta, and falling into the sea in the bay of 
Malia, near Anticyra. The name is supposed to 
be derived from its rapidity. Peleus vowed to 
the god of this river the hair of his son Achilles, 
if ever he returned safe from the Trojan war. 
Herodot. 7, c. 198. — Strab. 9. — Homer. II. 23, 
v, 144, — Apollod. 3, c. 13. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Ovid. 
Met. I, V. 557. 1 . 2, V. 250. 1 . 7, V. 230. 
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Spermatophagi, a people who lived in the 
extremest parts of EgjTJt. They fed upon the 
fruits that fell from the trees. 

Speusippus, an Athenian philosopher, nephew, 
as also successor, of Plato. His father’s name 
was Eurjunedon, and his mother’s Potone. Pint, 
in Lys. — Diog. 4. — Val. Max. 4, c. i. 

Sphacteriae, three small islands opposite 
Pyios, on the coast of Messenia. They are also 
called Spkagiae. 

Spherus, an arms-hearer of Pelops son of 
Tantalus. He was buried in a small island near 
the isthmus of Corinth, which, from him, was 

called Spheria. Pans. 5, c. to. Greek 

philosopher, disciple of Zeno of Cyprus, 243 B.C. 
He came to Sparta in the age of Agis and Cleo- 
menes, and opened a school there. Pint, in Ag. 
— Diod. 

Sphinx, a monster which had the head and 
breasts of a woman, the body of a dog, the tail 
of a serpent, the wings of a bird, the paws of a 
lion, and a human voice. It sprang from the 
union of Orthos with the Chimaera, or of Typhon 
with Echidna. The Sphinx had been sent into 
the neighbourhood of Thebes by Juno, who 
wished to punish the family of Cadmus, which 
she persecuted with immortal hatred, and it laid 
this part of Boeotia under continual alarms by 
proposing riddles, and devouring the inhabitants 
if unable to explain them. In the midst of their 
consternation the Thebans were told by the 
oracle, that the Sphinx would destroy herself as 
soon as one of the riddles she proposed was 
explained. In this riddle she wished to know 
what animal walked on four legs in the morning, 
two at noon, and three in the evening. Upon 
this, Creon king of Thebes promised his crown 
and his sister Jocasta in marriage to him who 
could deliver his country from the monster by a 
successful explanation of the riddle. It was at 
last happily explained by Oedipus, who observed 
that man walked on his hands and feet when 
young, or in the morning of life, at the noon of 
life he walked erect, and in the evening of his 
days he supported his infirmities upon a stick. 
Vid. Oedipus. The Sphinx no sooner heard this 
explanation than she dashed her head against a 
rock, and immediately expired. Pint. — Hesiod. 
Theog. v. 326. — Hygin. fab. 68. — ApoJlod. 3, c. 5. 
— Diod. 4.'— Ovid, in Ib. 378. — Sirab. 9. — Sophocl. 
in Oedip. Tyr. 

Sphodrias, a Spartan who, at the instigation 
of Cleombrotus, attempted to seize the Piraeus. 
Diod. 15. 

Sphragidium, a retired cave on mount Ci- 
thaeron In Boeotia. The nymphs of the place, 
called Sphragitides, were yearly honoured with a 
sacrifice by the Athenians, by order of the oracle 
of Delphi, because they had lost few men at the 
battle of Plataea. Plin. 35, c. 6. — Pans. 9, c. 3. 
— Pluf. in Aristot. 

Spicillus, a favourite of Nero. He refused to 
assassinate his master, for which he was put to 
death in a cruel manner. 

Spina, now Primaso, a town on the most 
southern mouth of the Po. Plin. 3, c. 16. 

Spintharus, a Corinthian architect, who built 

Apollo’s temple at Delphi. Paus. 10, c. 5. 

A freedman of Cicero. Ad Alt. 13, ep. 25. 

Spinther, a Roman consul. He was one of 
Pompey’s friends, and accompanied him at the 
battle of Pharsalia, where he betrayed his mean- 
ness bybeing too confident of victory, and con- 


tending for the possession of Caesar’s ofSces and 
gardens before the action. Plut. 

Spio, one of the Nereides. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 26. 
SpitamSnes, one of the officers of king Darius, 
who consp.red against the murderer Bessus, and 
delivered him to Alexander. Curt. 7, c. 5. 

Spithob&tes, a satrap of Ionia, son-in-law of 
Darius. He was killed at the battle of the 
Granicus. Diod. 17. 

Spithridates, a Persian killed by Clitus as he 
was going to strike Alexander dead. — — A Persian 
satrap in the age of Lysander. 

Spoletium, now Spoleto, a town of Umbria, 
which bravely withstood Hannibal while he was 
in Italy. The people were called Spoletani. 
Water is conveyed to the town from a neigh- 
bouring fountain by an aqueduct of such a great 
height, that in one place the top is raised above 
the foundation 230 yards. An inscription over 
the gates still commemorates the defeat of Han- 
nibal. Martial. 13, ep. 20. 

Sporades, a number of islands in the Aegean 
sea. They received their name because they are 
scattered in the sea some distance from Delos, 
and in the neighbourhood of Crete. Those islands 
that are contiguous to Delos, and that encircle 
it, are called Cyclades. Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. 2. 

Spurina, an astrologer, who told J. Caesar to 
beware of the ides of March. As he went to the 
senate-house on the morning of the ides, Caesar 
said to Spurina, “ The ides are at last come.” 
“ Yes,” replied Spurina, “ but not yet past.” 
Caesar was murdered a few moments after. 
Sueton. in Caes. 81. — Val. Max. i & 8. 

Spurius, a praenomen common to many of the 

Romans. One of Caesar’s murderers. 

Latins, a Roman who defended the bridge over 

the Tiber against Porsenna’s army. A friend 

of Otho, &c. 

Staberius (L.), a friend of Pompey, set over 
Apollonia, which he was obliged to yield to 
Caesar, because the inhabitants favoured his 

cause. Caes. Bell. G. An avaricious fellow, 

who wished it to be known that he was uncom- 
monly rich. Horat. 2, sat. 3, v. 89. 

Stabiae, a maritime town of Campania on the 
bay of Puteoli, destroyed by Sulla, but after- 
wards rebuilt. Pliny had a country bouse near 
by, to which he endeavoured to escape from the 
eruption of Vesuvius. Plin, 3, c. 5, ep. 6, c. 16. 
Stabiilum,*a place in the P5nrenees, where a 
communication was open from Gaul into Spain. 
Staglra, a town on the borders of Macedonia, 
near the bay into which the Strymon discharges 
itself, at the south of Amphipolis ; founded 665 
years before Christ. Aristotle was born there, 
from which circumstance he is called Siagirites. 
Thucyd. 4. — Paus. 6, c. 4. — Laert. in Sol. — Aelian. 
V. H. 3, c. 46. 

Status, an unprincipled wretch, in Nero’s age, 
who murdered all his relations. Paus. 2, v. 19, 
StalSnus, a senator who sat as judge in the 
trial of Cluentius, &c. Cic. pro Cluent 
Staph j^lus, one of the Argon aust, son of 
Theseus, or, according to others, of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. Apollod. i, c. 9. 

Stasander, an officer of Alexander, who had 
Aria at the general division of the provinces. 
Curt. 8, c. 3. 

Staseas, a Peripatetic philosopher, engaged to 
instruct young M. Piso in philosophy. Cic. in 
Orat. 1, c. 22. 

StasicHites, a sculptor and architect in the 
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wars of Alexander, who offered to make a statue 
of mount Athos, wMch was rejected by the 
conqueror, &c. 

Stasileus, an Athenian killed at the battle of 
Marathon. He was one of the ten praetors. 

Statilli, a people of Liguria, between the 
Taenarus and the Apennines. Liv, 42, c. 7. — 
Cic. II Fam. ii. 

Statilia, a woman who lived to a great age, as 

mentioned by Seneca, ep. 77. Another. Vid. 

Messalina. 

Statilius, a young Roman celebrated for his 
courage and constancy. He was an inveterate 
enemy to Caesar, and when Cato committed 
suicide, he attempted to follow his example, but 
was prevented by his friends. The conspirators 
against Caesar wished him to be in their number, 
but the answer which he gave displeased Brutus. 
He was at last killed by the army of the triumvirs. 

Plut. ^Ludiis, one of the friends of Catiline. 

He joined in his conspiracy, and was put to death. 

Cic. Cat. 2. A young general in the war which 

the Latins undertook against the Romans. He 

was killed, with 25,000 of his troops. A 

general who fought against Antony. Taurus, 

a proconsul of Africa. He was a’ccused of con- 
sulting magicians, upon which he put himself to 
death. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 59. 

Statinae, islands on the coast of Campania, 
raised from the sea by an earthquake. Plin. 2. 
c. 8S. 

Statira, a daughter of Darius, who married 
Alexander. The conqueror had formerly refused 
her, but when she had fallen into his hands at 
Issus, the nuptials were celebrated with un- 
common splendour. No less than 9000 persons 
attended, to each of whom Alexander gave a 
golden cup, to be offered to the gods. Statira 
had no children by Alexander. She was cruelly 
put to death by Roxana, after the conqueror’s 

death, Justin. 12, c. 12. A sister of Darius, 

the last king of Persia. She also became his 
wife, according to the manners of the Persians. 
She died after an abortion, in Alexander’s camp, 
where she was detained as a prisoner. She was 
buried with great pomp by the conqueror. Plut. 

in Alex. A wife of Artaxerxes Memnon, 

poisoned by her mother-in-law queen Parysatis. 

Plut. in Art. ^A sister of Mithridates the 

Great. Plut. 

Statius, Caecilius, a comic poet in the age of 
Ennius. He was a native of Gaul, and originally 
a slave. His latinity was bad, yet he acquired 
great fbputation by his comedies. He died a 

little after Ennius. Cic. de Sen. Annaeus, a 

physician, the friend of the philosopher Seneca. 

Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 64. P. Papinius, a poet 

born at Naples, in the reign of the emperor 
Domitian, A.D. 45. Plis father’s name was 
Statius of Epirus, and his mother’s Angelina. 
Statius has made himself known by two epic 
poems, the Thebais in twelve books, and the 
Achilleis in two books, which remained unfinished 
on account of his premature death. There are, 
besides, other pieces composed on several sub- 
jects, which are extant, and well known under 
the name of Silvae, divided into four books. The 
two epic poems of Statius are dedicated to 
Domitian, but though the Thebais, which took 
twelve years to write and tells once again the 
story of Eteocles and Polynices, is an elaborate 
production, it is also tedious. The Silvae are 
much more attractive, excellent specimens of 


occasional verse. Among the best are the 
Kalendae Decembres, an account of the Roman 
Saturnalia, the birthday ode to Lucan, and 
several descriptions of country life. Statius, as 
some suppose, was poor and he was obliged to 
maintain himself by writing for the stage. None 
of his dramatic pieces are extant. Martial has 
satirized him, and what Juvenal has written in 
his praise, some have interpreted as an illiberal 
reflection upon him. Statius died about the 

looth year of the Christian era. ^Domitius, a 

tribune in the age of Nero, deprived of his of&ce 
when Piso’s conspiracy was discovered. Tacit. 

Ann. 15, c. 17. A general of the Samnites. 

An officer of the praetorian guards, who 

conspired against Nero. 

Stator, a surname of Jupiter, given him by 
Romulus, because he stopped the flight of the 
Romans in a battle against the Sabines. The 
conqueror erected him a temple under that name. 
Liv. I, c. 12. 

Stellates, a field remarkable for its fertility, in 
Campania. Cic. Ag. i, c. 70. — Sueton. Caes. 20. 
Stellio, a youth turned into a newt by Ceres, 
because he derided the goddess, who drank with 
avidity when tired and afflicted in her vain pur- 
suit of her daughter Proserpine. Ovid. Met. 5, 
V. 445. 

Stena, a narrow passage on the mountains near 
Antigonia, in Chaonia. Liv. 32, c. 5. 

Stenoboea. Vid. Sthenoboea. 

StenocrAtes, an Athenian who conspired to 
murder the commander of the gariison which 
Demetrius had placed in the citadel, &c. Poly- 
aen. 5. 

Stentor, one of the Greeks who went to the 
Trojan war. His voice alone was louder than 
that of fifty men together. Hotner. //. 5, v. 784. 
— Juv. 13, V. 112. 

Stentoris lacus, a lake near Enos in Thrace. 
Herodoi. 7, c. 58. 

Stephfinus, a musician of Media, upon whose 
body Alexander made an experiment m burning 
a certain sort of bitumen called naphtha. Strab. 
16. — Plut. in Alex. A Greek writer of Byzan- 

tium, known for his dictionary giving an account 
of the towns and places of the ancient world, a 
work of great value, of which only an epitome has 
survived to modem times. 

SterSpe, one of the Pleiades, daughters of 
Atlas. She married Oenomaus king of Pisa, by 

whom she had Hippodamia, &c. A daughter 

of Parthaon, supposed by some to be the mother 

of the Sirens. A daughter of Cepheus. 

A daughter of Pleuron, of Acastus, of 

Danaus, of Cebrion. 

Sterdpes, one of the Cyclops. Virg. Aen. 8, 
V. 425. 

Stertinius, a Stoic philosopher, ridiculed by 
Horace, 2 sat. 3. He wrote in Latin verse 220 
books on the philosophy of the Stoics. 
Stesagdras, a brother of Miltiades. Vid. 
Miltiades. 

Stesichdrus, 640-555 B.C., a lyric Greek poet 
of Himera, in Sicily. He was originally called 
Tisias, and obtained the name of Stesichorus 
from the alterations which he had made in 
music and dancing, completing the ode form by 
adding epode to strophe and antistrophe. His 
compositions were written in the Doric dialect 
and comprised in 26 books, all now lost, except 
a few fragments. Some say he lost his eyesight 
for writing invectives against Helen, and that he 
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received it only upon making a recantation of 
what he had said. He was the first inventor of 
that fable of the horse and the stag, which Horace 
and some other poets have imitated, and this he 
wrote to prevent his countrymen from making an 
alliance with Phalaris. He seems to have been a 
poet in the grand style like Pindar ; as Longinus 
says “ most like Homer,” and some think that we 
should find in him a link between Homer and 
the Attic tragedians. — Isocrat. in Hel. — Aristot. 
Rhet.- — Strab. 3. — Lucian, in Macr, — Cic. in Verr. 

2, c. 35. — Plut. de Mu$. — Quitpfil. 10, c. i. — Pans. 

3, c. 19. 1. 10, c. 26. 

Stesilea, a beautiful woman of Athens, &c. 

Stesileus, a beautiful youth of Cos, loved by 
Themistocles and Aristides, and the cause of 
jealousy and dissension between these celebrated 
men. Plut. in dm. 

Stessimbrdtus, a historian very inconsistent 
in his narrations. He wrote an accoimt of 

Cimon’s exploits. Plut. in dm. A son of 

Epaminondas, put to death by his father, 
because he had fought the enemy without his 
orders. Plut. A musician of Thasos. 

Sthenele, a daughter of Acastus, wife of 

Menoetius. Apollod. 3, c. 13. A daughter of 

Danaus by Memphis. Id. 2, c. i. 

SthenSlus, a king of Mycenae, son of Perseus 
and Andromeda. He married Nicippe the daugh- 
ter of Pelops, by whom he had two daughters, 
and a son called Eurystheus, who was bom, by 
Juno’s influence, two months before the natural 
time, that he might obtain a superiority over 
Hercules, as being older. Sthenelus made war 
against Amphitryon, who had killed Electryon 
and seized his kingdom. He fought with suc- 
cess, and took his enemy prisoner, whom he 
transmitted to Eurystheus. Homer. II. 19, v. 91. 

— Apollod. 2, c. 4. One of the sons of Aeg3rptus 

by Tyria. ^A son of Capaneus. He was one of 

the Epigoni, and of the suitors of Helen. He 
went to the Trojan war, and was one of those 
who were shut up in the wooden horse, according 

to Virgil. Pans. 2, c. 18, — Virg. Aen. 2 & 10. 

A son of Androgens the son of Minos. Hercules 

made him king of Thrace. Apollod. 2, c. 5. ^A 

king of Argos, who succeeded his father Crotopus. 
Pans. 2, c. 16. ^A son of Actor, who accom- 

panied Hercules in his expedition against the 
Amazons. He was killed by one of these females. 

A son of Melas, killed by Tydeus. Apollod. 

I, c. 8. 

Sthenis, a sculptor of Olynthus. An orator 

of Himera in Sicily, during the civil wars of 
Pompey. Plut. in Pomp. 

Stheno, one of the three Gorgons. 

Sthenoboea, a daughter of lobates king of 
Lycia, who married Proetus king of Argos. She 
became enamoured of Bellerophon, who had 
taken refuge at her husband’s court, after the 
murder of his brother, and when he refused to 
gratify her criminal passion, she accused him 
before Proetus of attempts upon her virtue. 
According to some she killed herself after his 
departure. Homer. II. 6, v. 162. — Hygin. fab. 
57 - Many mythologists call her Antaea. 

Stilbe, or Stilbia, a daughter of Peneus by 
Creusa, who became mother of Centaurus and 
Lapithms by Apollo. Diod. 4. 

Stllbo, a name given to the planet Mercury by 
the ancients, from its shining appearance, dc. 
dc Nat. D. 2, c. 20. 

Stilicho, a general o'f the emperor Theodosius 


the Great. He behaved with much courage, but 
under the emperor Honorius he showed himself 
turbulent and disaffected. As being of barbarian 
extraction, he wished to see the Roman provinces 
laid desolate by his countrymen, but in this he 
was disappointed. Honorius discovered his 
intrigues, and ordered him to be beheaded about 
the year of Christ 408. His family were involved 
in his ruin. Claudian has been loud in his 
praises, and Zosimus, Hist. 5, denies the truth 
of the charges laid against him. 

Stilpo, a celebrated philosopher of Megara, 
who flourished 336 years before Christ, and was 
greatly esteemed by Ptolemy Soter. He was 
natur^ly addicted to riot and debauchery, but 
he reformed his manners when he opened a school 
at Megara. He was universally respected, his 
school was frequented, and Demetrius, when he 
plundered Megara, ordered the house of the 
philosopher to be left safe and unmolested. It 
is said that he intoxicated himself when ready 
to die, to alleviate the terrors of death. He was 
one of the chiefs of the Stoics. Pltet. in Dem . — 
Diog. 2. — Seme, de Const, 

Stimicon, a shepherd’s name in Virgil’s fifth 
eclogue. 

Stiphilus, one of the Lapithae, killed in the 
house of Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 12. 

Stobaeus, a Greek writer who flourished A.D. 
405. His work, known as Eclogue and Florilegium, 
is valuable for the precious relics of ancient 
literature which he has preserved. 

Stobi, a town of Paeonia, in Macedonia. Liv. 
33, c. 19. 1. 40, c. 21. 

Stoechfides, five small islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, on the coast of Gaul, now the Hyeres, 
near Marseilles. They were called Ligustides by 
some, but Pliny speaks of them as only three in 
number. Steph. Byzant. — Lucan. 3, v. 515. — 
Strab. 4. 

Stoeni, a people living among the Alps. Liv. 
ep. 62. 

Stoici, a celebrated sect of philosophers founded 
by Zeno of Citium. They received the name from 
the portico where the philosopher delivered his 
lectures. They preferred virtue to everything 
else, and whatever was opposed to it they looked 
upon as the greatest of evils. They required, as 
well as the disciples of Epicurus, an absolute 
command over the passions, and they maintained 
that man alone, in the present state of his exist- 
ence, could attain perfection and felicity. They 
encouraged suicide in certain cases, and believed 
that the doctrine of future punishments and 
rewards was unnecessary to excite or intimidate 
their followers. Vid. Zeno. 

Strabo, a name among the Romans, given to 
those whose eyes were naturally deformed or dis- 
torted. Pompey’s father was distinguished by 

that name. A native of Amasia, in Pontus, born 

about 54 B.C. He first studied under Xenarchus 
the Peripatetic, and afterwards warmly embraced 
the tenets of the Stoics. Of all his compositions 
nothing remains but his geography, divided into 
17 books, a work justly celebrated for the erudi- 
tion and universal knowledge of the author. It 
contains an account, in Greek, of the most cele- 
brated places of the world, the origin, the 
manners, religion, prejudices, and government of 
nations ; the foundation of cities, and the ac- 
curate history of each separate province. Strabo 
travelled over a great part of the world in quest 
of information, and to examine with the most 
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critical inquiry, not only the situation of the 
places, but also the manners of the inhabitants, 
whose history he meant to write. He also used 
the Greek authorities in the Alexandrian library 
and Agrippa’s map in the Portions Vipsaniae at 
Rome. In the two first books the author wishes 
to show the necessity of geography ; in the 3rd 
he gives a description of Spain ; in the 4th of 
Gaul and the British isles. The 5 th and 6th 
contain an accoxmt of Italy and the neighbour- 
ing islands ; the 7th, which is mutilated at the 
end, gives a full description of Germany, and 
the country of the Getae, Illyricum, Taurica, 
Chersonesus, and Epirus. The affairs of Greece 
and the adjacent islands are separately treated 
in the 8 th, 9 th, and loth ; and in the four next 
Asia, within mount Taurus ; and in the 15th 
and i6th, Asia without Taurus, India, Persia, 
Syria; and Arabia ; the last book gives an 
account of Egypt, Ethiopia, Carthage, and 
other places of Africa. Among the books of 
Strabo which have been lost, were historical 
commentaries continuing the work of Polybius to 
the date of the battle of Actium. This celebrated 

geographer died probably about A.D. 25. ^A 

Sicilian, so clear-sighted that he could dis- 
tinguish objects at the distance of 130 miles 
with the same ease as if they had been near. 

Stratarchas, the grandfather of the geographer 
Strabo. His father’s name was Dorylaus. Sirab. 10. 

Strato, or Straton, a king of the island Aradus, 
received into alliance by Alexander. Curt. 4, 

c. 1. A king of Sidon, dependent upon Darius. 

Alexander deposed him, because he refused to 

surrender. Curt, ih, A philosopher of Lamp- 

sacus, disciple and successor in the school of 
Theophrastus, bom about 300 B.C. He applied 
himself with uncommon industry to the study 
of nature, and was sumamed Physicus ; and 
after the most mature investigations, he main- 
tained that nature was inanimate, and that there 
was no god but nature. He was appointed pre- 
ceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who not only 
revered his abilities and learning, but also re- 
warded his labours with unbounded liberality. 
He wrote different treatises, all now lost. Diog. 
5. — Cic. Acad, i, c. 9. 1 . 4, c. 38, &c. ^A physi- 
cian. ^A Peripatetic philosopher. A native 

of Epiras, very intimate with Brutus the mur- 
derer of Caesar. He killed his friend at his own 

request. ^A rich Orchomenian who destroyed 

himself, because he could not obtain in mar- 
riage a young woman of HaUartus. Plut. ^A 

Greek hiistorian who wrote the life of some of 

the Macedonian kings. ^An athlete of Achaia, 

twice crowned at the Olympic games. ^The 

author of the Musa Puerihs in the Greek Antho- 
logy. 

Stratdcles, an Athenian general at the battle 

of Cheronae, &c. Polyaen. h stage-player 

in Domitian’s reign. Juv. 3, v. 99. 

Straton. Vid. Strato. 

Stratdnlce, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 

^A daughter of Pleuron. Id. ^A daughter 

of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, who married 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, and became mother 
of Attains. Strab, 13. ^A daughter of Deme- 

trius Poliorcetes, who married Seleucus king of 
Syria. Antiochus, her husband’s son by a former 
wife, became enamoured of her, and married her 
with his father’s consent, when the physicians 
had told him that if he did not comply, his son’s 
health would be impaired, Plut. in Dent. — Val. 


Max. 5, c. 7. A concubine of Mithridat^ 

king of Pontus. Plut. in Pomp. ^The wife of 

Antigonus, mother of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

A town of Caria, made a Macedonian colony. 

Stre^. i4,.—-Liv. 33, c. 18 & 33. Another, in 

Mesopotamia. ^A third, near mount Taurus. 

Stratonlcns, an opulent person in the reign 
of Philip, and of his son Alexander, whose 
riches became proverbial. He was also re- 
nowned ^ for his wit. Plut. ^A musician of 

Athens in the age of Demosthenes. Aiken. 6, 
c. 6. 1. 8, c. 12. 

Stratoris turris, a city of Judea, afterwards 
called Caesarea by Herod in honour of Augustus. 

Stratos, a city of Aeolia. Liv. 36, c. 11. 

Of Acamania. 

Strenua, a goddess at Rome, who gave vigour 
and energy to the weak and indolent. Aug. de 
Civ. D. 4, c. II & 16- 

Strongyie, now SiromboU, one of the islands 
called Aeolides in the Tyrrhene sea, near the 
coast of Sicily. It has a volcano, ten miles in 
circumference, which throws up flame continu- 
ally, and of which the crater is on the side of the 
mountain. Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. 6. — Paus. 10, 

C. II. 

StrophSdes, two islands in the Ionian sea, on 
the western coasts of the Peloponnesus. Ihey 
were anciently called Plotae, and received the 
name of Strophades becatise Zethes and Calais, 
the sons of Boreas, returned from thence by 
order of Jupiter, after they had driven the 
Harpies there from the tables of Phineus. The 
fleet of Aeneas stopped near the Strophades. The 
largest of these two islands is not above five 
miles in circumference. Hygin. fab. 19. — Mela, 
2, c. j.—Ovid. Met. 13, v. yog.— Virg. Aen. 3, 
V. 210. — Sirab. 8. 

Strophius, a son of Crisus king of Phocis. He 
married a sister of Agamemnon, called Anaxibia, 
or Astyochia, or, according to others, C3mdra- 
gora, hy whom he had Pylades, celebrated for 
his friendship with Orestes. After the murder 
of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, 
the king of Phocis educated at his own house, 
with the greatest care, his nephew, whom Electra 
had secretly removed from the dagger of his 
mother and her adulterer. Orestes was enabled, 
by means of Strophius, to revenge the death of 
his father. Paus. 2, c. 29. — Hygin. fab. i, 17. 

A son of Pylades by Electra the sister of 

Orestes. 

Struthoph&gi, a people of Ethiopia, who fed 
on sparrows, as their name signifies. 

Struthus, a general of Artaxerxes against the 
Lacedaemonians, 393 B.C. 

Stryma, a town of Thrace, founded by a 
Thracian colony. Herodot. 7, c. 109. 

Strymno, a daughter of the Scamander, who 
married Laomedon. Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

Strymon, a river which separates Thrace from 
Macedonia, and falls into a part of the Aegean 
sea which has been called Strymonicus sinus. A 
number of cranes, as the poets say, resorted to 
its banks in the summer time. Its eels were 
excellent. Mela, 2, c. 2. — Apollod. 2, c. 5- — 
Virg. G. I, V. 120. 1 . 4, V. 508. Aen. 10, v. 265. 
— Ovid. Met. 2, v. 251. 

Stubera, a town of Macedonia, between the 
Axius and Erigon. Liv. 31, c. 39. 

Stura, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, falling into 
the Po. 

Sturni, a town of Calabria. 
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Stygne, a daughter of Danaus. Siat. 4 Syl, 4, 
V. o. — Apollod. 

Stymptialia, or Stymphalis, a part of Mace- 
donia. Liv. 45, c. 30. A surname of Diana. 

Stymphalus, a king of Arcadia, son of Elatus 
and Laodice. He made war against Pelops, and 
was killed in a truce. Apollod. 3, c. 9. — Pans. 8, 

c. 4. ^A town, river, lake, and fountain of 

Arcadia, which receives its name from king 
St3rmphalus. The neighbourhood of the lake 
Stymphalus was infested with a number of 
voracious birds, like cranes or storks, which fed 
upon human flesh, and which were called Stym- 
phalides. They were at last destroyed by Her- 
cules, with the assistance of Minerva. Some 
have confounded them with the Harpies, while 
others pretend that they never existed but in 
the imagination of the poets. Pausanias, how- 
ever, asserts that there were carnivorous birds, 
like the Stymphahdes, in Arabia. Paus. 8, c. 4. 

— Stat. Theb. 4, v. 298. A lofty mountain of 

Peloponnesus in Arcadia. 

Styra, a town of Euboea. 

Styrus, a king of Albania, to whom Aeetes 
promised his daughter Medea in marriage, to 
obtain his assistance against the Argonauts. 
Place. 3, V. 497. 1 . 8, V. 358. 

Styx, a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. She 
married Pallas, by whom she had three daughters. 
Victory, Strength, and Valour. Hesiod. Theog. 

V. 363 & 384. — Apollod. I, c. 2. A celebrated 

river of hell, round which it flows nine times. 
According to some writers, the Styx was a small 
river of Nonacris in Arcadia, whose waters were 
so cold and venomous, that they proved fatal to 
such as tasted them. They even consumed iron, 
and broke all vessels. The wonderful properties 
of this water suggested the idea that it was a 
river of hell, especially when it disappeared in 
the earth a little below its fountain head. The 
gods held the waters of the Styx in such venera- 
tion, that they always swore by them ; an oath 
which was inviolable. If any of the gods had 
perjured themselves, Jupiter obliged them to 
drink the waters of the Styx, which lulled them 
for one whole year into a senseless stupidity ; for 
the nine following years they were deprived of 
the ambrosia and the nectar of the gods, and 
after the expiration of the years of their punish- 
ment, they were restored to the assembly of the 
deities, and to all their original privileges. It is 
said that this veneration was shown to the Styx, 
because it received its name from the nymph 
Styx, who, with her three daughters, assisted 
Jupiter in his war against the Titans. Hesiod. 
Theog, V. 384, 775. — Homer. Od. 10, v, 513. — 
Herodot. 6, c. 74. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 323, 439, &c. 
— Apollod. I, c. 3. — Ovid. Met, 3, v. 29, &c. — 
Lucan. 6, v. 378, &c. — Paus. 8, c. 17 & 18. — 
Curt. 10, c. 10. 

Suada, the goddess of persuasion, called Peitho 
by the Greeks. She had a form of worship 
established to her honour first by Theseus. She 
had a statue in the temple of Aphrodite Praxis 
at Megara. Cic. de Cl. Orat. 15. — Paus. i, c. 22 
& 43. 1. 9, c. 35. 

Suana, a town of Etruria. 

Suardones, a people of Germany. Tacit. G. 
40. 

Suasa, a town of Umbria. 

Subatril, a people of Germany, over whom 
Drusus triumphed. Strab, 7. 

Subi, a small river of Catalonia. 


Sublicius, the first bridge erected at Rome 
over the Tiber. Vid. Pons. 

Submontorium, a town of Vindelicia, now 
Augsburg. 

Subota, small islands to the east of Athos. 
Liv. 44, c. 28. 

Subur, a river of Mauritania. town of 

Spain. 

Suburra, a street in Rome where all the licen- 
tious, dissolute, and lascivious Romans and cour- 
tesans resorted. It was situate between mounts 
Viminalis and Quirinalis, and was remarkable as 
having been the residence of the obscurer years 
of J. Caesar. Sueton. in Caes. — Varro, de L. L. 
4, c. 8. — Martial. 8, ep. 66. — Juv. 3, v. 5. 

Sucre, now Xucar, a river of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, celebrated for a battle fought there 
between Sertorius and -Pompey, in which the 

former obtained the victo^. Plut. A Rutu- 

lian killed by Aeneas. Virg. Aen. 12, v. 505. 
Sudertum, a town of Etruria. Liv. 26, c. 23. 
Suessa, a town of Campania, called also Au- 
runca, to distinguish it from Suessa Pometia, the 
capital of the Volsci. Strab. 5. — Plin. 3, c. 5. — 
Dionys Hal. 4. — Liv. i & 2. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 775. 
— Cic. Phil. 3, c. 4. 1 . 4, c. 2. 

Suessitani, a people of Spain. Liv. 25, c. 34. 
Suessdnes, a powerful nation of Belgic Gaul, 
reduced by J. Caesar. Caes. Bell. G. 2. 
Suessula, a town of Campania. Liv. 7, c. 37. 
1. 23, c. 14. 

Suetonius, C. Paulinus, the first Roman 
general who crossed mount Atlas with an army, 
of which expedition he wrote an account. He 
presided over Britain as governor for about 
twenty years, and was afterwards made consul. 

C. Tranquillus, a Latin historian, son of a 

Roman knight of the same name. He was 
favoured by Hadrian, and became his secretary, 
but he was afterwards banished from the court 
for want of attention and respect to the empress 
Sabina. In his retirement Suetonius enjoyed the 
friendship and correspondence of Pliny the 
younger, and dedicated his time to study. He 
wrote a history of the Roman kings, divided into 
three books ; a catalogue of the illustrious men 
of Rome, a book on the games and spectacles 
of the Greeks, &c., which are all, except for 
some fragments, now lost. The only one of his 
compositions extant is the lives of the twelve 
first Caesars, and some portion of his catalogue 
of celebrated grammarians. Suetonius, in his 
Lives, is praised for his impartiality and correct- 
ness. His expressions, however, are often too 
indelicate, and it has been justly observed, that 
while he exposed the deformities of the Caesars, 
he wrote with all the licentiousness and extrava- 
gance with which they lived. Plin. i, ep. ii. 

1 . 5, ep. II, &c. 

Suetri, a people of Gaul near the Alps. 

Suevi, a people of Germany, between the Elbe 
and the Vistula, who made freauent incursions 
into the territories of Rome under the emperors. 
Lucan. 2, v. 51. 

Suevius, a Latin poet in the age of Ennius. 
Suffenus, a Latin poet in the age of Catullus. 
He was but of moderate abilities, but puffed up 
with a high idea of his own excellence, and 
therefore deservedly exposed to the ridicule of 
his contemporaries. Catull. 22. 

Suffetala, an inland town of Mauritania. 
Suffetius, or Suftlus. Vid. Metius. 

Suidas, a Greek writer who may have flourished 
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A.D. iioo, autiior of a valuable Lexicon or Dic- 
tionary still extant. 

Suilius, Pub., an informer in the court of 
Claudius, banished under Nero, by means of 
Seneca, and sent to the Baleares. Tacit, Ann. 

14, c. 42, &c. Gaesorinus, a guilty favourite 

of Messalina. Id. ih. ii, c. 36. 

Suiones, a nation of Germany, supposed to be 
the modem Swedes. Tacit, de Germ. c. 44. 
Sulchi, a town in the south of Sardinia. Mela, 
2, c. y.—Claudian. de Gild. 518. — Sirah. 5. 
Sulcius, an informer whom Horace describes 
as hoarse with the number of defamations which 
he daily gave. Horat. i, sat. 4, v. 65. 

Sulg;a, now Sorgue, a small river of Gaul, falling 
into the Rhone. Sirab. 4. 

Sulla. L. Cornelius, a celebrated Roman of 
a noble family. The poverty of his early years 
was relieved by the liberality of the courtesan 
Nicopolis, who left him heir to a large fortune ; 
and with the addition of the immense wealth of 
his mother-in-law, he soon appeared one of the 
most opulent of the Romans. He first entered 
the army under the great Marius, whom he accom- 
panied to Numidia in the capacity of quaestor. 
He rendered himself conspicuous in military 
affairs ; and Bocchus, one of the princes of 
Numidia, delivered Jugurtha into his hands for 
the Roman consul. His rising fame gave umbrage 
to Marius, who was always jealous of an equal, 
as well as of a superior ; but the ill language 
which he might use rather inflamed than extin- 
guished the ambition of Sulla. He left the 
conqueror of Jugurtha, and carried arms under 
Catulus. Some time after he obtained the 
praetorship, and was appointed by the Roman 
senate to place Ariobarzanes on the throne of 
Cappadocia, against the views and interest of 
Mithridates king of Pontus. This he easily 
effected : one battle left him victorious ; and 
before he quitted the plains of Asia, the Roman 
praetor had the satisfaction to receive in his 
camp the ambassadors of the king of Parthia, 
who wished to make a treaty of alliance with 
the Romans. Sulla received them with haughti- 
ness, and behaved with such arrogance, that one 
of them exclaimed, “ Surely this man is master 
of the world, or doomed to be such ! ” At his 
return to Rome, he was commissioned to finish 
the war with the Marsi, and when this was suc- 
cessfully ended, he was rewarded with the consul- 
ship, in the 50th year of his age. In this capacity 
he wished to have the administration of the 
Mithridatic war; but he found an obstinate 
adversary in Marius, and he attained the summit 
of his wishes only when he had entered Rome 
sword in hand. After he had slaughtered all his 
enemies, set a price upon the head of Marius, 
and put to death the tribune Sulpicius, who had 
continually opposed his views, he marched to- 
wards Asia, and disregarded the flames of dis- 
cord which he left behind him unextinguished. 
Mithridates was already master of the greater 
part of Greece ; and Sulla, when he reached the 
coast of Peloponnesus, was delayed by the siege 
of Athens, and of the Piraeus. His operations 
were carried on with vigour, and when he found 
his money fail, he made no scruple to take the 
riches of the temples of the gods to bribe his 
soldiers, and render them devoted to his service. 
His boldness succeeded. The Piraeus sur- 
rendered ; and the conqueror, as if struck with 
reverence at the beautiful porticoes where the 


philosophic followers of Socrates and Plato had 
often disputed, spared the city of Athens, which 
he had devoted to destruction, and forgave the 
living for the sake of the dead. Two celebrated 
battles at Chaeronea and Orchomenos rendered 
him master of Greece. He crossed the Helles- 
pont, and attacked Mithridates in the very heart 
of his kingdom. The artful monarch, who well 
knew the valour and perseverance of his adver- 
sary, made proposals of peace ; and Sulla, whose 
interest at home was then decreasing, did not 
hesitate to put an end to a war which had ren- 
dered him master of so much territory, and which 
enabled him to return to Rome like a conqueror, 
and to dispute with his rival the sovereignty of 
the republic with a victorious army. Muraena 
was left at the head of the Roman forces in 
Asia, and Sulla in 83 B.C. hastened to Italy. 
During his absence Marius had returned, and 
before his death in 86 had joined with Cinna 
and Carbo and established a reign of terror in 
Rome. The Samnites also had declared war, and 
after Sulla had defeated the younger Marius at 
Praeneste, he marched straight to Rome and 
fought a decisive battle with the Samnites out- 
side the CoUine gate. He then entered Rome 
and took revenge for all that his party had 
suffered in his absence. The streets were daily 
filled with dead bodies, and 7000 citizens, to 
whom the conqueror had promised pardon, were 
suddenly massacred in the circus. The senate, 
at that time assembled in the temple of Bellona, 
heard the shrieks of their dying countrymen ; 
and when they inquired into the cause of them, 
SuUa coolly replied, “ They are only a few rebels 
whom I have ordered to be chastised.” If this 
had been the last and most dismal scene, Rome 
might have been called happy ; but it was only 
the beginning of her misfortunes. Each succeed- 
ing day exhibited a great number of slaughtered 
bodies, and when one of the senators had the 
boldness to ask the tyrant when he meant to 
stop his cruelties, Sulla, with an air of unconcern, 
answered, that he had not yet determined, but 
that he would take it into his consideration. The 
slaughter was continued ; a list of such as were 
proscribed was daily posted in the public streets, 
and the slave was rWarded to bring his master's 
head, and the son was not ashamed to imbrue 
his hands in the blood of his father for money. 
No less than 4700 of the most powerful and 
opulent were slain, and Sulla wished the Romans 
to forget his cruelties in aspiring to the title of 
perpetual dictator. In this capacity he made 
new laws, abrogated such as were inimical to his 
views, and changed every regulation where his 
ambition was obstructed. After he had finished 
whatever the most absolute sovereign may do 
from his own will and authority, SuUa abdicated 
the dictatorial power, and retired to a solitary 
retreat at Puteoli, where he spent the rest of his 
days, if not in literary ease and tranquillity, yet 
far from the noise of arms, in the midst of riot 
and debauchery. The companions of his retire- 
ment were the most base and licentious of the 
populace, and Sulla still took pleasure to waUow 
m voluptuousness, though on the verge of life, 
and covered with infirmities. His intemperance 
hastened his end, his blood Whs corrupted, and 
an imposthume was bred in his bowels. He at 
last died in the greatest torments, about 78 years 
before Christ, in the doth year of his age ; and it 
has been observed, that, like Marius, on his 
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death -bed,, he wished to drown the stings of 
conscience and remorse by continual intoxica- 
tion. His funeral was very magnificent ; his 
body was attended by the senate and the vest^ 
virgins, and hymns were sung to celebrate his 
exploits and to honour his memory. A monu- 
ment was erected in the field of Mars, on which 
appeared an inscription written by iiimself, in 
which he said, that the good services he had 
received from his friends, and the injuries of his 
enemies, had been returned with imexampled 
usury. The character of Sulla is that of an 
ambitious, dissimulating, credulous, tyrannical, 
debauched, and resolute commander. He was 
revengeful in the highest degree, and the sur- 
name oi Felix f or ihe Fortunate, which he assumed, 
showed that he was more indebted to fortune 
than to valour for the great fame which he had 
acquired- But in the midst of all this, who 
cannot admire the moderation and philosophy 
of a man who, when absolute master of a republic, 
which he had procured by his cruelty and avarice, 
silently abdicates the sovereign power, challenges 
a critical examination of his administration, and 
retires to live securely in the midst of thousands 
whom he has injured and offended ? The Romans 
were pleased and astonished at his abdication ; 
and when the insolence of a young man had been 
vented against the dictator, he calmly answered. 
This usage may perhaps deter another from re- 
signing his power to follow my example, if ever he 
becomes absolute.’* Sulla has been commended 
for the patronage which he gave to the arts and 
sciences. He brought from Asia the extensive 
library of Apellicon the Peripatetic philosopher, 
in which were the works of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, and he himself composed 22 books of 
memoirs concerning himself. Cic. in Verr., &c. 
— C. Nep. in Attic. — Paterc. 2, c. 17, &c. — Liv. 
75, &c. — Paus. I, c. 20. — Flor. 3, c. 5, &c. 1 . 4, 
c. 2, &c. — Val. Max. 12, &c. — Polyb. 5. — Justin. 

37 & 38. — Euirop. 5, c, 2. — PUft. in Vitd. ^A 

nephew of the dictator, who conspired against 
his country because he had been deprived of 

his consulship for bribery. ^Another relative, 

who also joined in the same conspiracy. ^A 

man put to death by Nero at Marseilles, where 

he had been banished. ^A friend of Cato, 

defeated and killed by one of Caesar’s lieu- 
tenants. A senator banished from the senate 

for his prodigality by Tiberius. 

Sulmo, now Sulmona, an ancient town of the 
Peligni, at the distance of about 90 miles from 
Rome, founded by Solymus, one of the followers 
of Aeneas. Ovid was bom there. Ovid, passim. 

— Ital. 8, V. 5 1 1. — Strab. 5. ^A Latin chief 

killed in the night by Nisus, as he was going 
with his companions to destroy Euryalus. Virg. 
Aen. 9, V. 412. 

Sulpicia, a daughter of Paterculus, who mar- 
ried Fulvius Flaccus. She was so famous for her 
chastity, that she consecrated a temple to Venus 
Verticordia, a goddess who was implored to turn 
the hearts of the Roman women to virtue. Plin. 

7 , c. 35. ^A poetess in the age of Domitian, 

against whom she wrote a poem, because he had 
banished the philosophers from Rome. This 
composition is generally considered to be of a 

later age. ^A daughter of Serv. Sulpicius, niece 

of Messalla, who lived in the time of Augustus 
and Is the one Roman poetess. Her love poems 
to Comutus are usually printed with those of 
Tibullus. 
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Sulpicia lex, militaris, by C. Sulpicius the 
tribune, A.U.C. 665, invested Marius with the 
full power in the war against Mithridates, of 

which Sulla was to be deprived. Another, de 

senaiu, by ServiUs Sulpicius the tribune, A.U.C. 
665. It required that no senator should owe 

more than 2000 drachmae. Another, de civi- 

taie, by P. Sulpicius the tribune, A.U.C. 665. 
It ordered that the new citizens who composed 
the eight tribes lately created should be divided 
among the thirty-five old tribes, as a greater 

honour. Another, called also Sempronia, de 

religione, by P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Sem- 
pronius Sophus, consuls, A.U.C. 449. It forbade 
any person to consecrate a temple or altar with- 
out the permission of the senate and the majority 

of the tribunes. Another, to empower the 

Romans to make war against Philip of Mace- 
donia. 

Sulpicius, an illustrious family at Rome, of 
whom the most celebrated are Petlcus, a man 
chosen dictator against the Gauls. His troops 
mutinied when he first took the field, but soon 
after he engaged the enemy and totally defeated 

them. Liv. 7. Saverrio, a consul who gained 

a victory over the Aequi. Id. 9, c. 45. C. 

Paterculus, a consul sent against the Cartha- 
ginians. He conquered Sardinia and Corsica, 
and obtained a complete victory over the 
enemy’s fleet. He was honoured with a triumph 

at his return to Rome. Id. 17. Spurlus, one 

of the three commissioners whom the Romans 
sent to collect the best laws which could be 
found in the different cities and republics of 

Greece. Id. 3, c. 10. One of the fimt consuls 

who received intelligence that a conspiracy was 
formed in Rome to restore the Tarquins to power, 

&c. ^A priest who died of the plague in the 

firet ages of the republic at Rome. ^P. Galba, 

a Roman consul who signalized himself greatly 
during the war which his countrymen waged 

against the Achaeans and the Macedonians. 

Severus, a writer. Vid. Severus. ^Publius, 

one of the associates of Marius, well known for 
his intrigue and cruelty. He made some laws 
in favour of the allies of Rome, and he kept 
about 3000 young men in continual pay, whom 
he called his anti-senatorial band, and with these 
he had often the impertinence to attack the 
consul in the popular assemblies. He became at 
last so seditious, that he was proscribed by 
Sulla’s adherents, and immediately murdered. 
His head was fixed on a pole in the rostrum, 
where he had often made many seditious speeches 

in the capacity of tribune. L%v. 77. ^A Roman 

consul who fought against P3^hus and defeated 

him. C. Lon^us, a Roman consul, who de« 

feated the Samnites and killed 30,000 of their 
men. He obtained a triumph for this celebrated 
victory. He was afterwards made dictator to 

conduct a war against the Etrurians. ^Rufus, 

a lieutenant "of Caesar in Gaul. One of Mes- 

salina’s favourites, put to death by Claudius. 

^P. Quirinus, a consul in the age of Augustus. 

Gamerlnus, a proconsul of Africa, under 

Nero, accused of cruelty, &c. Tacit. Ann. 13, 

c. 52. Gallus, a celebrated astrologer in the 

age of Paulus. He accompanied the consul in 
his expedition against Perseus, and told the 
Roman army that the night before the day on 
which they were to give the enemy battle there 
would be an eclipse of the moon. This explana- 
tion encouraged the soldiers, who, on the con- 
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trary, would have been intimidated, if not pre- 
viously acquainted with the causes of it. Sulpi- 
cius was universally respected, and he was 
honoured a few years after with the consulship. 

Liv. 44, c. 37. — Plin. 2, c. 12. ^Apollinaris, a 

grammarian in the age of the empjeror M. 
Aurelius. He left some letters and a few gram- 
matical observations now lost. Cic, — Liv . — 
Plut. — Polyb. — Flor. — Eutrop. 

‘ Suznm^ns, a surname of Pluto, as prince of 
the dead, summus manium. He had a temple at 
Rome, erected during the wars with Pyrrhus, 
and the Romans believed that the thunderbolts 
of Jupiter were in his power during the night. 
Cic. de Div. — Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 731. 

Sunici, a people of Germany on the shores of 
the Rhine. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 66. 

Sunides, a soothsayer in the army of Eumenes. 
Polyaen. 4. 

Sunium, a promontoiy of Attica, about 45 
miles distant from the Piraeus. There was there 
a small harbour, as also a town. Minerva had 
there a beautiful temple, and a statue, visible 
from the sea, whence she was called Sunias. 
There are stiU extant some ruins of this temple. 
Plin. 4, c. 7. — Strdb. 9. — Paus. i, c. i. — Cic. ad- 
Attic. 7, ep. 3. 1 . I 3 > 10 - 

Suovetaurilia, a sacrihce among the Romans, 
which consisted of the immolation of a sow (sms), 
a sheep (ovts), and a bull {taurus)^ whence the 
name. It was generally observed every fifth 
year. 

SupSrum mare, a name of the Adriatic sea, 
because it was situated above Italy. The name 
of Mare Inferum was applied for the opposite 
reasons to the sea below Italy. Cic. pro Cluent., &c. 

Sura AemiUus, a Latin writer, &c. V. Pat. 

1, c. 6. 1 j. Licinius, a favourite of Trajan, 

honoured with the consulship. A writer in 

the age of the emperor Gallienus. He wrote a 

history of the reign of the emperor. A. city 

on the Euphrates. Another in Iberia. ^A 

river of Germany, whose waters fall into the 
Moselle. Aus, in Mos. 

SurSna, a powerful officer in the armies of 
erodes king of Parthia. His family had the 
privilege of crowming the kings of Parthia. He 
was appointed to conduct the war against the 
Romans, and to protect the kingdom of Parthia 
against Crassus, who wished to conquer it. He 
defeated the Roman triumvir, and after he had 
drawn him perfidiously to a conference, he 
ordered his head to be cut off. He afterwards 
returned to Parthia, mimicking the triumphs of 
the Romans. Orodes ordered him to be put to 
death, 52 B.C. Surena has been admired for 
his valour, his sagacity as a general, and his 
prudence and firmness in the execution of his 
plans ; but his perfidy, his effeminate manners, 
and his lasciviousness have been deservedly 
censured. Polyaen. 7. — Plut. in Crass. _ 

Surium, a town at the south of Colchis. 

Surrentum, a town of Campania, on the bay 
of Naples, famous for the wine which was made 
in the neighbourhood. Mela, 2, c. 4. — Strab. 5. 
— Borat. I, ep. 17, v. 52. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 710. 
— Martial. 13, ep. no. 

Sums, one of the Aedui, who made war against 
Caesar. Caes. Bell. G. 8, c. 45. 

Susa, now Suster, a celebrated city of Asia, the 
chief town of Susiana, and the capital of the 
Persian empire, built by Tithonus the father of 
Memnon. Cyrus took it. The walls of Susa 
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were above 120 stadia in circumference. The 
treasures of the kings of Persia were generally 
kept there, and the royal palace was built with 
white mart)le, and its pillars were covered with 
gold and precious stones. It was usual with the 
kings of Persia to spend the summer at Ecbatana, 
and the winter at Susa, because the climate was 
more warm than at any other royal residence. 
It has been called Memnonia, or the palace of 
Memnon, because that prince reigned there. 
Plin. 6, c. 26, &c. — Lucan. 2, v. 49- — Strab. 15. — 
Xenoph. Cyr. — Propert. 2, el. i$.-^laudian. 

Susana, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
Sil. 3, V. 384. 

Susarion, a Greek poet of Megara, who is 
supposed, with Dolon, to be the inventor of 
comedy, and to have first introduced it at Athens 
on a movable stage, 562 B.C. 

Susiana, or Susis, a country of Asia, of which 
the capital was called Susa, situate at the east 
of Assyria. Lilies grow in great abundance in 
Susiana, and it is from that plant that the pro- 
vince received its name, according to some, as 
susan is the name of a lily in Hebrew. 

Susidae pylae, narrow passes over mountains, 
from Susiana into Persia. Curt. 5, c. 3. 

Suthul, a town of Numidia, where the king’s 
treasures were kept. Sail. Jug. 37. 

Sutrium, a town of Etruria, about 24 miles 
north-west of Rome. Some suppose that the 
phrase Ire Sutrium, to act with despatch, arises 
from the celerity with which Camillus recovered 
the place, but Festus explains it differently. 
Plaut. Cos. 3, I, V. 10. — Liv. 26, c. 34. — Paterc. 1, 
c. 14. — Liv. 9, c. 32. 

Syagrus, an ancient poet, the first who wrote 
on the Trojan war. He is called Segaris by Dio- 
genes Laertius, who adds that he lived in Homer’s 
age, of whom he was the rival. Aelian V. H. 14, 
c. 21. 

Syb&rls, a river of Lucania in Italy, whose 
waters were said to render men more strong and 

robust. Strab. 6. — Plin. 3, c. 11, 1 . 31, c. 2. 

There was a town of the same name on its banks 
on the bay of Tarentum, which had been founded 
by a colony of Achaeans. Sybaris became very 
powerful, and in its most flourishing situation it 
had the command of four neighbouring nations, 
of 25 towns, and could send an army of 300,000 
men into the field. The walls of the city were 
said to extend six miles and a half in circum- 
ference, and the suburbs covered the banks of the 
Crathis for the space of seven miles. It made a 
long and vigorous resistance against the neigh- 
bouring town of Crotona, till it was at last totally 
reduced by the disciples of Pythagoras, 501 B.C. 
Sybaris was destroyed no less than five times, and 
always repaired. In a more recent age the inhabi- 
tants became so effeminate, that the word Sybarite 
became proverbial to intimate a man devoted 
to pleasure. There was a small town built in 
the neighbourhood about 444 years before the 
Christian era, and called Thurium, from a small 
fountain called Thuria, where it was built. Diod. 
12. — Strab. 6. — Aelian. V. H. 9, c. 24. — Martial 
12, ep. 96. — Plut. in Pelop., Sec. — PUn. 3, c 10, 

&c. A friend of Aeneas, killed by Tumus. 

Virg. Aen. 12, v. 363. A youth enamoured 

of Lydia, &c. Herat, i od. 8, v. 2. 

Sybarita, an inhabitant of Sybaris. Vid. 
Sybaris. 

Sybota, a harbour of Epirus. Cic. 5 Ait. 9. — 
StraL 7* 
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Sybdtas, a king of the Messenians in the age 
of Lycurgus the Spartan legislator. Pans. 4, c, 4. 
Sycinnus, a slave of Themistocles, sent by his 
master to engage Xerxes to fight against the 
fleet of the Peloponnesians. 

Sycurium, a town of Thessaly at the foot of 
Ossa. Liv. 42, c. 54. 

Syedra, a town of Cilicia. 

Syene, now Assuan, a town of Thebais, on the 
extremities of Egypt. Juvenal the poet was 
banished there on pretence of commanding a 
praetorian cohort stationed in the neighbour- 
hood. It was famous for its quarries of marble. 
Sirab. 1 & 2. — Mela, 1, c. 9. — Pltn. 36, c. 8. — 
Ovid, ex Pont, i, el. 5, v. 79. Met. 5, v, 74. — 
Lucan. 2, v. 587. 1 . 8, v. 851, 1 . 10, v. 234, 
Syenesius, a Cilician who, with Labinetus of 
Babylon, concluded a peace between Alyattes 
king of Lydia, and Cyaxares king of Media, while 
both armies were terrified by a sudden eclipse of 
the sun, 585 B.C. Herodot. i, c. 74. 

Syennesis, a satrap of Cilicia, when Cyrus 
made war against his brother Artaxerxes. He 
wished to^ favour both the brothers by sending 
one of his sons into the army of Cyrus and 
another to Artaxerxes. 

SylSa, a daughter of Corinthus. 

Syleum, a town of Pamphylia. 

Syleus, a king of Aulis. 

Syllis, a nymph, mother of Zeuxippus by 
Apollo. Paus. 2, c. 6. 

Syloes, a promontory of Africa. 

Syldson, a man who gave a splendid garment 
to Darius son of Hystaspes, when a private man. 
Darius, when raised to the throne of Persia, 
remembered the gift of Syloson with gratitude. 
Strab. 14. 

Sylvanus, a god of the woods. Vid. Silvanus. 
Sylvia, or Ilia, the mother of Romulus. Vid. 

Rhea, A. daughter of Tyrrhenus, whose 

favourite stag was wounded by Ascanius. Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. 503. 

Sylvius, a son of Aeneas by Lavinia, from 
whom afterwards all the kings of Alba were 
called Sylvii. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 763. 

Syma, or Syme, a town of Asia. nymph, 

mother of Chthonius by Neptune. Diod. 5. 
Symbdlum, a place in Macedonia, near 
Philippi, on the confines of Thrace. 

Syxnm&chus, an officer in the army of Agesi- 
laus. A celebrated orator in the age of Theo- 

dosius the Great. His father was prefect of 
Rome. He wrote against the Christians, and 
ten books of his letters are extant, which were 
refuted bv Ambrose and Prudentius. They are 
in part his private, in part official, correspondence. 

Other fragments of his writings remain. A 

writer in the second century. He translated the 
Bible into Greek, of which few fragments remain. 
Sympleg&des, or Cyaneae, two islands or 
rocks at the entrance of the Euxine sea. Vid. 
Cyaneae. 

Symus, a mountain of Armenia, from which 
the Araxes flows. 

Syncellus, Georgius, one of the Byzantine 
historians. 

Synesius, a writer of Cyrene in the age of 
Theodosius the younger, as conspicuous for his 
learning as his piety. He wrote numerous 
epistles, a work In Praise of Baldness, in reply to 
St. Jolm Chrysostom, Dion, an autobiographical 
exercise, and other works. He studied at Alex- 
andria under Hypatia, and in 410, after beco ming 
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a Christian, was made bishop of Ptolemais in 
Libya, ruling that see till his death some twenty 
years later. 

Synnalaxis, a nymph of Ionia, who had a 
temple at Heraclea in Elis. Paus. 6, c. 22. 
Synnas (-adis), or Synnada (plur.), a town of 
Phrygia, famous for its marble quarries. Strab. 
i2.---Claudian. in Eutr. 2. — Martial. 9, ep. 77. — 
Stat. I Sylv. 5, V. 41. 

Syphaeum, a town of the Bruttii in Italy. Liv. 
30, c. 19. 

Svphax, a king ot the Masaesyhi in Libya, 
who married Sophonisba the daughter of Hasdru- 
bal, and forsook the alliance of the Romans to 
join himself to the interest of his father-in-law, 
and of Carthage. He was conquered in a battle 
by Masinissa the ally of Rome, and given to 
Scipio the Roman general. The conqueror carried 
him to Rome, where he adorned his triumph, 
Syphax died in prison 201 years before Christ, 
and his possessions were given to Masinissa. 
According to some, the descendants of Syphax 
reigned for some time over a part of Numidia, 
and continued to make opposition to the Romans. 
Liv. 24, &c. — Plud: rn Scip. — Flor. 2, c. 6. — Polyb. 
— Ital. 16, V. 171 & 188. — Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 769. 
Syraces, one of the Sacae, who mutilated him- 
self, and, by pretending to be a deserter, brought 
Darius, who mad^war against his country, into 
many difficulties. Poly aen. 7. 

Syracosia, festivals at Syracuse celebrated 
during ten days, in which women were busily 

employed in offering sacrifices. ^Another 

yearly observed near the lake of Syracuse, where, 
as they supposed, Pluto had disappeared with 
Proserpine. 

Syracfiisae, a celebrated city of Sicily, founded 
about 732 years before the Christian era by 
Archias, a Corinthian, and one of the HeracUdae. 
In its flourishing state it extended to 22^ English 
miles in circumference, and was divided into 
four districts, Ortygia, Acradina, Tycha, and 
Neapolis, to which some add a fifth division, 
Epipolae, a district little inhabited. These were 
separate cities in themselves, and were fortified 
with three citadels, and three-folded walls. 
Syracuse had two capacious harbours separated 
from one another by the island of Ortygia. The 
greatest harbour was about 5000 paces in cir- 
cumference, and its entrance 500 paces wide. 
The people of Syracuse were very opulent and 
powerful, and though subject to tyrants, they 
were masters of vast possessions and dependent 
states. The city of Syracuse was well built, its 
houses were stately and magnificent ; and it has 
been said that it produced the best and most 
excellent of men when they were virtuous, but 
the most wicked and depraved when addicted 
to vicious pursuits. The women of S57racuse 
were not permitted to adorn themselves with 
gold, or wear costly garments, except such as 
prostituted themselves. Syracuse gave birth to 
Theocritus and Archimedes. It was under dif- 
ferent governments ; and after being freed from 
the t3rranny of Thrasybulus, 446 B.C., and defeat- 
ing the Athenian expedition, 415 B.C., it enjoyed 
a free constitution till the usurpation of the 
Dionysii, who were expelled by Timoleon, 
343 B.C. In the age of the elder Dionysius, an 
army of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse, and 400 
ships, were kept in constant pay. It fell into the 
hands of the Romans, under the consul Mar- 
cellus, after a siege of three years, 212 B.C. C«c. 
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in V err. 4, c. 52 tS: 53. — Strab. i & 8. — C. Nep . — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — Liv. 23, &c, — Plut. in Marcell., 
&c. — Flor. 2, c. 6. — Ital. 14, v. 278. 

Syria, a large country of Asia, whose boun- 
daries are not accurately dstermined by the 
ancients. Syria, generally speaking, was bounded 
on the cast by the Euphrates, north by mount 
Taurus, west by the Mediterranean, and south 
by Arabia. It was divided into several districts 
and provinces, among which were Phoenicia, 
Seleucis, Judaea or Palestine, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lon, and Assyria. It was also called Assyria', 
and the words Syria and Assyria, though distin- 
guished and defined by some authors, were often 
used indifferently. Syria was subjected to the 
monarchs of Persia ; but after the death of 
Alexander the Great, Seleucus, sumamed Nicator, 
who had received this province as his lot in the 
division of the Macedonian dominions, raised it 
into an empire, known in history by the name of 
the kingdom of Syria or Babylon, sra B.C. 
Seleucus died after a reign of 32 years, and his 
successors, surnamed the Seleucidae, ascended 
the throne in the following order : Antiochus, 
sumamed Soter, 280 B.C. ; Antiochus Theos, 
26r ; Seleucus Callinicus, 246 ; Seleucus Cerau- 
nus, 226 ; Antiochus the Great, 223 ; Seleucus 
Philopator, 187; Antiochus Epiphanes, 175; 
Antiochus Eupator, 164 ; Demetrius Soter, 162 ; 
Alex. Balas, 150; Demetrius Nicator, 146; 
Antiochus VI., 144 ; Diodotus Tryphon, 147 ; 
Antiochus Sidetes, 139 ; Demetrius Nicator 
restored, 130 ; Alexander Zebina, 127, who was 
dethroned by Antiochus Grypus, 123 ; Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus, ri2, who took part of Syria, 
which he called Coelesjria ; Philip and Demetrius 
Eucerus, 93, and in Coelesyria, Antiochus Pius ; 
Aretas was king of Coelesyria, 85 ; Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, 83 ; and Antiochus Asiaticus, 69, 
who was dethroned by Pompey, 65 B.C. ; in 
consequence of which Syria became a Roman 
province. Ilerodot. 2, 3, & 7. — Apollod. i Arg. — 
Strab. 12 & r6. — C. Nep. in Dot. — Mela, i, c. 2. 
— Ptol. 5, c. 6. — Curt. 6. — Dionys. Perieg. 

Syri&cum mare, that part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea which is on the coast of Phoenicia 
and Syria. 

Syrinx, a nymph of Arcadia, daughter of the 
river Ladon. Pan became enamoured of her, 
and attempted to offer her violence ; but Syrinx 
escaped, and at her own request was changed by 
the gods into a reed called Syrinx by the Greeks. 
The god made himself a pipe with the reeds into 
which his favourite nymph had been changed. 
Ovid. Met. i, v. 691. — Martial. 9, ep. 63. 

Syrophoenix, the name of an inhabitant of 
the maritime coast of Syria. Juv. 8. 

Syros, one of the Cyclades in the Aegean sea, 
at the east of Delos, about 20 miles in circum- 
ference, very fruitful in wine and com of all 
sorts. The inhabitants lived to a great old age, 
because the air was wholesome. Homer. Od. 15, 

V. 504. — Strab. 10 . — Mela, 2, c. 7 * A town of 

Caria, Paus. 3, c. 26. 

Syrtes, two large sand-banks in the Medi- 
terranean on the coast of Africa, one of which 
was near Leptis, and the other near Carthage. 
As they often changed places, and were some- 
times very high or very low under the water, 
they were deemed most dangerous in navigation, 
and proved fatal to whatever ships touched upon 
them. From this circumstance, therefore, the 
word has been used to denote any part of the 


sea of which the navigation was attended with 
danger, either from whirlpools or hidden rocks. 
Mela, I, c. 7. 1 . 2, c. 7. — Virg. Aen. 4, v. 41. — 
Lucan. 9, 303. — Sallust, in J. 

Syrus, an island. Vid. Syros. A son of 

Apollo by Sinope the daughter of the Asopus, 

who gave his name to Syria. Plut. in Luc. A 

writer. Vid. Publius. 

Sysigambis, the mother of Darius. Vid. 
Sisygambis. 

Sysimethres, a Persian satrap, who had two 
children by his mother, an incestuous commerce 
tolerated by the laws of Persia. He opposed 
Alexander with 2000 men, but soon surrendered. 
He was greatly honoured by the conqueror. 
Curt. 8, c. 4. 

Sysiiias, the elder son of Datames, who re- 
volted from his father to Artaxexxes. 

Sythas, a river of Peloponnesus, flowing 
through Sicyonia into the bay of Corinth. Paus. 
2, c. 7. 


T 

Taautes, a Phoenician deity, the same as the 
Saturn of the Latins, and probably the Thoth, 
or Thaut, the Mercury of the Egyptians. Cic. 
de Nat. D. 3, c. 22. — Varro. 

Tabae, a town of Pisidia. Liv. 38, c. 13. 

Tabellariae leges, laws made by suffrages 
delivered upon tables {tabellae), and not vivd voce. 
There were four of these laws : the Gabinia lex, 
A.U.C. 614, by Gabinius ; the Cassia, by Cassius, 
A.U.C. 616 ; the Papiria, by Carbo, A.U.C. 
622 ; and the Caelia, by Caelius, A.U.C. 646. 
Cic. de Leg. 3, c. 16. 

Tabernae novae, a street in Rome where 
shops were built. Liv. 3, c. 48. — ^Rhenanea, a 
town of Germany at the confluence of the Fel- 

bach and the Rhine, now Ehin-Zabern. 

Riguae, now Berncastel, on the Moselle. 

Triboccorum, a town of Alsace in France, now 
Saverne. 

Tabor, a mountain of Palestine. 

Tabrfica, a maritime town of Africa, near 
Hippo, made a Roman colony. The neighbour- 
ing forests abounded with monkeys. Juv. 10, 
V. 194. — Plin. 5, c. 3. — Mela, i, c. 7. — Ital. 3, 
V. 256. 

Tabuda, a river of Germany, now the Scheldt. 
Ptol. 

Taburnus, a mountain of Campania, which 
abounded with olives. Virg. G. 2, v. 38. Aen. 
12, V. 715* 

Tacape, a town of Africa. 

Tacatua, a maritime town of Numidia. 

Tacfarinas, a Numidian who commanded an 
army against the Romans in the reign of Tiberius. 
He had formerly served in the Roman legions, 
but in the character of an enemy, he displayed 
the most inveterate hatred towards Rome. After 
he had severally defeated the officers of Tiberius, 
he was at last routed and killed in the field of 
battle, fighting with uncommon fury, by Dola- 
bella. Tacit. Ann. 2, &c. 

Tachampso, an island in the Nile, near 
Thebais. The Egyptians held one half of this 
island, and the rest was in the hands of the 
Ethiopians. Herodot. 2. 

Tachos, or Tachus, a king of Egypt, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, against whom he 
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sustained a long war. He was assisted by the 
Greeks, but his confidence in Agesilaus king of 
Lacedaemon proved fatal to him. Chabrias the 
Athenian had been entrusted with the fleet of 
the Egyptian monarch, and Agesilaus was left 
with the command of the mercenary army. The 
Lacedaemonian disregarded his engagements, 
and by joining with Nectanebus, who had re- 
volted from Tachus, he ruined the affairs of the 
monarch, and obliged him to save his life by 
flight. Some observe that Agesilaus acted with 
that duplicity to avenge himself upon Tachus, 
who had insolently ridiculed his short and 
deformed stature. The expectations of Tachus 
had been raised by the fame of Agesilaus ; but 
when he saw the lame monarch, he repeated on 
the occasion the fable of the mountain which 
brought forth a mouse, upon which Agesilaus 
replied with asperity, that though he called him a 
mouse, yet he soon should find him to be a lion. 
C. Nep. in Ages. 

Tacina, a river of the Bnittii. 

Tacita, a goddess who presided over silence. 
Numa, as some say, paid particular veneration 
to this divinity. 

Tadttus, C. Cornelius, a celebrated Latin 
historian, bom in the reign of Nero. His father 
was a Roman knight, who had been appointed 
governor of Belgic Gaul. The native genius and 
the rising talents of Tacitus were beheld with 
rapture by the emperor Vespasian, and as he 
wished to protect and patronize merit, he raised 
the young historian to places of trust and 
honour. The succeeding emperors were not less 
partial to Tacitus, and Domitian seemed to for- 
get his cruelties, when virtue and innocence 
claimed his patronage. Tacitus was honoured 
with the consulship, and he gave proofs of his 
eloquence at the bar by supporting the cause of 
the injured Africans against the proconsul Marius 
Priscus, and in causing him to be condemned 
for his avarice and extortion. The firiendly 
intercourse of Pliny and Tacitus has often been 
admired, and many have observed that the 
familiarity of these two great men arose from 
similar principles, and a perfect conformity of 
manners and opinions. Yet Tacitus was as much 
the friend of a republican government, as Pliny 
was an admirer of the imperial power, and of 
the short-lived virtues of his patron Trajan. 
Pliny gained the heart of his adherents by affa- 
bility, and all the elegant graces which became 
the courtier and the favourite, while Tacitus 
conciliated the esteem of the world by his virtuous 
conduct, which prudence and love of honour 
ever guided. The friendship of Tacitus and of 
Pliny almost became proverbial, and one was 
scarce mentioned without the other, as the fol- 
lowing instance may indicate. At the exhibition 
of the spectacles in the circus, Tacitus held a 
long conversation on different subjects with a 
Roman knight, with whom he was unacquainted ; 
and when the knight asked him whether he was 
a native of Italy, the historian told him that he 
was not unknown to him, and that for their 
distant acquaintance he was indebted to litera- 
ture. “ Then you are,” replied the knight, 

“ either Tacitus or PHny.” His first book, the 
Dialogue on Orators, appeared in A.D. 76 before 
his distinctive style had developed. Then came 
the treatise on the manners of the Germans, a 
composition admired for the fidelity and exact- 
ness with which it is executed, though some have 


declared that the historian delineated manners 
and customs with which he was not acqudnted, 
and which never existed. The Germania was 
published in A.D. 98, and about the same time 
comes the Life of Agricola, governor of Britain, 
whose daughter Tacitus married, a model for all 
short biographies. Another interval followed, 
and then in 115 comes the Histories. In this, his 
first long work, he proposed to treat of the reigns 
of the emperors from Galba to Domitian ; but 
of the twelve books only the first five now 
remain, the fifth book incomplete, the other four 
dealing with the events of the Four Emperor Year, 
when Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian came 
to the throne in swift succession. The Annals, 
his last and greatest work, has also many gaps 
in the manuscript, and only nine of the sixteen 
books are complete ; the reign of Caius, the first 
six years of Claudius, and the last three years of 
Nero are missing. The style of Tacitus has always 
been admired for peculiar beauties : the thoughts 
are great ; there is a sublimity, force, weight, and 
energy ; everything is treated with precision and 
dignity. Yet many have called him obscure, 
because he was fond of expressing his ideas in 
few words. This was the fruit of experience and 
judgment ; the history appears copious and 
diffuse, while the annals, which were written in 
his old age, are less flowing as to style, more 
concise, and more heavily laboured. In his bio- 
graphical sketches he displays an uncommon 
knowledge of human nature ; he paints every 
scene with a masterly hand, and gives each 
object its proper size and becoming colours. 
Affairs ”of importance are treated with dignity, 
the secret causes of events and revolutions are 
investigated from their primeval source, and the 
historian everywhere shows his reader that he 
was a friend of public liberty and national inde- 
pendence, a lover of truth, and of the general 
good and welfare of mankind, and an inveterate 
enemy to oppression and to a tyrannical govern- 
ment. The history of the reign of Tiberius is 
his masterpiece ; Tacitus rightly saw in Tiberius 
the creator of the despotic system which he, 
after his experience under Domitian, bitterly 
hated ; and he drew a portrait of the crafty, 
suspicious tyrant so realistic that it has been 
generally accepted as true. It is said that the 
emperor Tacitus, who boasted of being one of 
the descendants of the historian, ordered the 
works of his ancestor to be placed in all public 
libraries, and directed that ten copies, well 
checked for accuracy and exactness, should 
be yearly written, that so great and so valuable 
a work might not be lost. Some ecclesiastical 
writers have exclaimed against Tacitus for the 
partial manner in which he speaks of the Jews 
and Christians ; but it should be remembered 
that he spoke the language of the Romans, and 
that the peculiarities of the Christians could not 
but draw upon them the odium and the ridicule 
of the pagans, and the imputation of super- 
stition. M. Claudius, a Roman chosen em- 

peror by the senate, after the death of Aurelian. 
He would have refused this important and 
dangerous office, but the pressing solicitations 
of the senate prevailed, and in the 70th year of 
his age he complied with the wishes of his 
countrymen, and accepted the purple. The 
time of his administration was very popular, the 
good of the people was his care, and as a pattern 
of moderation, economy, temperance, regularity. 
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and impartiality, Tacitus found no equal. He 
abolished the brothels which under the preceding 
reigns had filled Rome with licentiousness and 
obscenity ; and by ordering all the public baths 
to be shut at sunset, he prevented the commission 
of many irregularities, which the darkness of 
the night had hitherto sanctioned. The senators 
under Tacitus seemed to have recovered their 
ancient dignity and long-lost privileges. They 
were not only the counsellors of the emperor, 
but they even seemed to be his masters ; and 
when Florianus, the brother-in-law of Tacitus, 
was refused the consulship, the emperor said 
that the senate, no doubt, could fix upon a more 
deserving object. As a warrior, Tacitus is inferior 
to few of the Romans ; and during a short reign 
of about six months, he not only repelled the 
barbarians who had invaded the territories of 
Rome in Asia, but he prepared to make war 
against the Persians and Scythians. He died in 
Cilicia as he was on his exiJedition, of a violent 
distemper, or, according to some, he was de- 
stroyed by the secret dagger of an assassin, on 
April 13th, in the 276th year of the Christian 
era. Tacitus has been commended for his love 
of learning ; and it has been observed that he 
never passed a day without consecrating some 
part of his time to reading or writing. He has 
been accused of superstition, and authors have 
recorded that he never studied on the second 
day of each month, a day which he deemed 
inauspicious and unlucky. Tacit. Vitd. — Zosim. 
Tader, a river of Spain, near New Carthage. 
Taen&rus, now Matapan, a promontory of 
Laconia, the most southern point of Europe, 
where Neptune had a temple. There was there 
a large and deep cavern, whence issued a^ black 
and unwholesome vapour, from which circum- 
stance the poets have imagined that it was one 
of the entrances of hell, through which Hercul^ 
dragged Cerberus from the infernal regions. This 
fabulous tradition arises, according to Pausanias, 
from the continual resort of a large serpent near 
the cavern of Taenarus, whose bite was mortal. 
The serpent, as the geographer observes, was at 
last killed by Hercules, and carried to -Eurys- 
theus. The town of Taenarus was at the distance 
of about 40 stadia from the promontory, and 
was famous for marble of a beautiful green 
colour. The town, as well as the promontory, 
received its name from Taenarus, a son of 
Neptune. There were some festivals celebrated 
there, called Taenaria, in honour of Neptune, 
sumamed Tamarius. Homer. Hymn, in ApoU. 
413. — Paus. 3, c. 14. — Lucan. 6, v. 648. — Ovta. 
Met. 2, V. 247- 1* V. 13 & 83.— Paws. 3, c. 25. 
^Apollod. 2, c. 5.— Mela, 2, c. s.—Strab.S. 
Taenlas, a part of the lake Maeotis. Strab. 
Tadaste, a town of Numidia. Plin. 5, c. 4. 
Tages, a son of Genius, ^andson of Jupiter, 
was the first who taught the twelve nations of 
the Etrurians the science of augury and divina- 
tion. It is said that he was found by a Tusc^ 
ploughman in the form of a clod, and that he 
assumed a human shape to instruct this nation, 
which became so celebrated for their knowledge 
of omens and incantations. Cic. de Div. 2, c. 23. 
^vid. Met. 15, V. s$^.--Lucan. i, v. 673- . 

Tagonius, a river of Hispania Tarracqnensis. 
Ta^us, a river of Spain, which falls into the 
Atlantic after it has crossed Lusitania or Portugal, 
and now bears the name of Tajo. The sands of 
the Tagus, according to the poets, were covered 


with gold. Mela, 3, c. i. — Ovid. Met. 2, v. 251, — 
Sil. 4, V. 234- — Lucan. 7, v. 755* — Martial. 4,ep. 

55, &C. A Latin chief killed by Nisus. Virg. 

Aen. 9, V. 418. A Trojan killed by Tumus. 

Id. 12, V. 513. 

Talaira, sister of Phoebe. She is also called 
Hilaira. 

Talassius. According to Varro, Talassius was 
a young Roman who carried off a Sabine virgin, 
crying out “ Talassio,” meaning that she was 
now for Talassius. It is more probable that the 
cry " Talassio,” used at a Roman wedding, is 
like our “ Tally-ho,” used at a fox-hunt ; and that 
the primary meaning of both words is unknown. 
Talaus, a son of Bias and Pero, father of 
Adrastus by Lysimache. He was one of the 
Argonauts. Apollod. i, c. 9. 1. 3, c. 6. 

TalStum, a temple sacred to the sun on mount 
Taygetus in Laconia. Horses were generally 
offered there for sacrifice. Paus. 

Talthybius, a herald in the Grecian camp 
during the Trojan war, the particular minister 
and friend of Agamemnon. He brought away 
Briseis from the tent of AchUles by order of his 
master. Talthybius died at Aegium in Achaia. 
Homer. II. i, v. 320, &c. — Paus. 7, c. 23. 

Talus, a youth, son of the sister of Daedalus, 
who invented the saw, compasses, and other 
mechanical instruments. His uncle became 
jealous of his growing fame, and murdered him 
privately ; or, according to others, he threw him 
down from the citadel of Athens. Talus was 
changed into a partridge by the gods. He is 
also called Calus, Acalus, Perdix, and Taliris. 
Apollod. 3, c. I. — Paus. i, c. zx.-^vid. Met. 8. 

A son of Oenopion. Paus. 7, c. 4. A son 

of Cres, the founder of the Cretan nation. Paus. 

8^ c. 53. A friend of Aeneas, killed by Tumus. 

Virg. Aen. 12, v. 513. 

Tamaris, a river of Spain. 

Tam&rus, a mountain of Epirus, called also 
Tmarus and Tomarus. Strab. 

Tamasea, a beautiful plain of Cyprus, sacred 
to the goddess of beauty. It was in this place 
that Venus gathered the golden apples with 
which Hippomanes was enabled to overtake 
Atalanta. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 64.4.— Plin. 5- — 
Strab. 14. 

Tamesls, a nver of Britain, now the Thames. 
Coes. Bell. G. 5, c. ii. 

Tamos, a native of Memphis, made governor 
of Ionia by young Cyrus. After the death of 
Cyrus, Tamos fled into Egypt, where he was 
murdered on account of his immense treasures. 

Diod. 14. A promontory of India on the 

Ganges. 

Tampius, a Roman historian. 

Tamyras, a river of Phoenicia, between Tyre 
and Sidon. 

Tamyris, a queen. Vid. Thom37ns. 

Tan^gra, a town of Boeotia, near the Euripus, 
between the Asopus and Thermodon, famous for 
fighting-cocks, and for the small earthenware 
statuettes made there. It was founded by 
Poemandros, a son of Chaeresilaus the son of 
lasius, who married Tanagra the daughter of 
Aeolus, or, according to some, of the Asopus. 
Corinna was a native of Tanagra. Strab. 9. — 
Paus. 9, c. 20 & as.—Aelian. V. H. 13, v. 25. 

Tan&grus, or Tanfiger, now Negro, a river of 
Lucania in Italy, remarkable for its cascades, and 
the beautiful meanders of its streams, through a 
fine picturesque country. Virg. G. 3. v. 151 . 
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Tanais, a eunuch, freedman to Maecenas. 

Horat. 1 sat. i, v- 105. river of Scythia, 

now the Don, which divides Europe from Asia, 
and falls into the Palus Maeotis after a rapid 
course, and after it has received the additional 
streams of many small rivulets. A town at its 
mouth hore the same name. Mela, i, c. 19. — 
Strab. II & 16. — Curt. 6, c. 2. — Lucan. 3, 8, &c. 

A deity among the Persians and Armenians, 

who patronized slaves ; supposed to be the same 
as Venus. The daughters of the noblest of the 
Persians and Armenians prostituted themselves 
in honour of this deity, and were received with 
greater regard and affection by their suitors. 
Artaxerxes the son of Darius was the first who 
raised statues to Tanais in the different provinces 
of his empire, and taught his subjects to pay her 
divine honours. Curt. 5, c. i. — Strab. ii, 

TanS.quil, called also Caia CaeciUa, was the 
wife of Tarquin the fifth king of Rome. She 
was a native of Tarquinia, where she married 
Lucumo, better known by the name of Tarquin, 
which he assumed after he had come to Rome 
at the representation of his wife, whose know- 
ledge of augury promised him something un- 
common. Her expectations were not frustrated ; 
her husband was raised to the throne, and she 
shared with him the honours of royalty. After 
the murder of Tarquin, Tanaquil raised her son- 
in-law Servius Tullius to the throne, and ensured 
him the succession. She distinguished herself by 
her liberality ; and the Romans in succeeding 
ages had such a veneration for her character 
that the embroidery she had made, her girdle, as 
also the robe of her son-in-law, which she had 
worked with her own hands, were preserved with 
the greatest sanctity. Juvenal bestows the appel- 
lation of Tanaquil on all such women as were 
imperious, and had the command of their hus- 
bands. Liv. I, c. 34, &c. — Dionys. Hal. 3, c. 59. 
— Flor. 1, c. 5 & 8. — Ital. 13, v. 818. 

Tanas, a river of Numidia. Sallust. J. go. 

Tanetum, a town of Italy, now Tonedo, in the 
region of Modena. 

Tanfanae lucus, a sacred grove in Germany, 
in the country of the Marsi, between the Ems 
and Lippe. Tacit. Ann. 1, c. 51. 

Tanis, a city of Egypt, on one of the eastern 
mouths of the Nile. 

TantSlides, a patronymic applied to the 
descendants of Tantalus, such as Niobe, Hermi- 
one, &c. Agamemnon and Menelaus, as grand- 

sons of Tantalus, are called Tantalidae fratres. 
Ovid. Heroid. 8, v. 45 & 122. 

Tant^us, a king of Lydia, son of Jupiter by 
a nymph. He was father of Niobe and Pelops 
by Dione, one of the Atlantides, called by some 
Euryanassa. Tantalus is represented by the poets 
as punished in hell with an insatiable thirst, and 
placed up to the chin in the midst of a pool of 
water, which, however, flows away as soon as he 
attempts to taste it. There hangs also above 
his head a bough richly laden with delicious fruit, 
which, as soon as he attempts to seize it, is 
carried away from his reach by a sudden blast 
of wind. According to some mythologists, his 
punishment is to sit under a huge stone hung at 
some distance over his head, and as it seems 
every moment ready to fall, he is kept under 
continual alarms and never-ceasing fears. The 
causes of this eternal punishment are variously 
explained. Some declare that it was inflicted 
upon him because he stole a favourite dog, which 


Jupiter had entrusted to his care to keep his 
temple in Crete. Others say that he stole away 
the nectar and ambrosia from the tables of the 
gods, when he was admitted into the assemblies 
of heaven, and that he gave it to mortals on 
earth. Others state that this proceeds from 
his cruelty and impiety in killing his son Pelops, 
and in serving his limbs as food before the gods, 
whose divinity and power he wished to try, when 
they had stopped at his house as they passed 
over Phrygia. There were also others who 
impute it to his lasciviousness in carrying away 
Ganymede to gratify the most unnatural of 
passions. Pindar. Olymp. i. — Homer. Od. 11, 
V. sSi.—Cic. Tusc. I, c. 5. 1 . 4, c. 16. — Euripid. 
in Jphig. — Propert. 2, el. i, v. 66. — Horat. i sat. 

I, V. 68. K son of Thyestes, the first husband 

of Clytemnestra. Paus. 2. — —One of Niobe’s 
children. Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 6. 

Tanusius Germinus, a Latin historian inti- 
mate with Cicero. Senec. 93. — Sueton. Caes. 9. 
Taphiae, islands in the Ionian sea between 
Achaia and Leucadia. They were also called 
Teleboides. They received these names from 
Taphius and Telebous, the sons of Neptune who 
reigned there. The Taphians made wax against 
Electryon king of Mycenae, and killed all his 
sons ; upon which the monarch promised his 
kingdom and his daughter in marriage to who- 
ever could avenge the death of his children upon 
the Taphians. Amphitryon did it with success, 
and obtained the promised reward. The Ta- 
phians were expert sailors, but too fond of 
plunder and piratical excursions. Homer. Od. 

1, V. 181 & 419. 1. 15, V. 426. — ApoUod» 2, c. 4 . — 
Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Taphius, a son of Neptune by Hippothoe the 
daughter of Nestor. He was king of the Taphiae, 
to which he gave his name. Strab. 16. — Apollod. 

2, c. 4. 

Taphius, or Taphiassus, a mountain of Locris 
on the confines of Aetolia. 

Taphiusa, a place near Leucas, where a stone 
is found called Taphiusius. Plin. 36, c, 21. 
Taphrae, a town on the isthmus of the Taurica 
Chersonesus, now Perekop. Mela, 2, c. 1.— Plin. 

4 , C. 12’. 

Taphros, the strait between Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, now Bonifacio. 

Taprob&ne, an island in the Indian ocean, 
now called Ceylon. Its inhabitants were very 
rich, and lived to a great age. Their country was 
visited by two summers and two winters. Her- 
cules was their chief deity, and as the sovereignty 
was elective, and only from among unmarried 
men, the monarch was immediately deposed if 
he became a father, Ptol. 6. — Strab. 2. — Ovid, 
ex Pont. 8, el. 5, v. 80. 

Tapsus, a maritime town of Africa. Sil. It. 3. 
— '-—A small and lowly situated peninsula on the 

eastern coast of Sicily. Virg. Aen. 3, v. 619. 

A man of Cyzicus, killed by Pollux. V. Place. 2, 
V. 191. 

Tapyri, a people near Hyrcania. Dio. Perieg. 
Tar&nis, a name of Jupiter among the Gauls, 
to whom human sacrifices were offered. Lucan. 
I, V. 446. 

Taras, a son of Neptune, who built the town 
in south Italy which bore his name and was 
called by the Romans Tarentum. 

Tarasco, a town of Gaul, now Tarascon in 
Provence. 

Taraxippus, a deity worshipped at Elis. His 
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statue was placed near the race-course, and his 
protection was implored that no harm might 
happen to the horses during the games. Paus, 6, 
c. 20, &c. — Dionys. Hal. 2. 

Tarbelli, a people of Gaul at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, which from thence are sometimes 
c^led Tarbellae. Tibull. i, el. 7, v. 13. — Jjacan. 
4., V. 12 1. — Caes. Bell. G. 3, c. 27. 

Tarchetius, an impious king of Alba. Plut. 
in Rom. 

Tarchon, an Etrurian chief, who assisted 
Aeneas against the Rutuli. Some suppose that 

he founded Mantua. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 693. ^A 

prince of Cilicia. Lucan. 9, v. 219. 

Tarchondimfitus, a prince of Cilicia. Lucan. 

II, V. 219. 

Tarentum, or Taras, a town of Calabria, 
situated on a bay of the same name, near the 
mouth of the river Galesus. It was founded, or 
rather repaired, by a Lacedaemonian colony, 
about 707 years before Christ, under the conduct 
of Phalanthus. Long independent, it maintained 
its superiority over 13 tributary cities ; and could 
once arm 100,000 foot and 3000 horse. The 
people of Tarentum were very indolent, and as 
they were easily supplied with all necessaries as 
well as luxuries from Greece, they gave them- 
selves up to voluptuousness, so that the delights 
of Tarentum became proverbial. The war which 
they supported against the Romans, with the 
assistance of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and which 
has been called the Tarentine war, is greatly cele- 
brated in history. This war, which had been 
undertaken 281 B.C. by the Romans, to avenge 
the insults the Tarentmes had offered to their 
ships when near their harbour, was terminated 
after ten years ; 300,000 prisoners were taken, 
and Tarentum became subject to Rome. The 
government was democratic ; there were, how- 
ever, some monarchs who reigned there. It was 
for some time the residence of Pythagoras, who 
inspired the citizens with the love of virtue, and 
rendered them superior to their neighbours in 
the cabinet as well as in the field of battle. The 
large, beautiful, and capacious harbour of 
Tarentum is greatly commended by ancient 
historians. Tarentum, now called Taranto, is 
inhabited by about i8®ooo souls, who still main- 
tain the character of their forefathers in idleness 
and effeminacy, and live chiefly by fishing. Flor. 
i, c. 18..— FflZ. Max. 2, c. 2.— Plut. in Pyr. — Plin. 
8, c. 6. 1. 15, c. 10. 1. 34» c. 7—Liv. 12, c. 13, &c. 
— Mela, 2, c. 4..—Strab. 6.—Horat. i ep. 7, v. 45. 
— Aelian. V. H. 5, c. 20. 

Tarichaeum, a fortified town of Judaea. Cic. 

ad Liv. 12, c. 11. Several towns on the coast 

of Egypt bore this name from their pickling fish. 
Herodot. 2, c. 15, &c. 

Tarnae, a town mentioned by Homer, II. 5. 

A fountain of Lydia, near Tmolus. Strab. ^A 

river of Aquitania. 

Tarpa, Spurius Maeflus, a critic at Rome 
in the age of Augustus. He was appointed, with 
four others in the temple of Apollo, to examine 
the merit of every poetical composition, which 
was to be deposited in the temple of the Muses. 
In this office he acted with great impartiality, 
though many taxed him with want of candour. 
All the pieces that were represented on the 
Roman stage had previously received his appro- 
bation. Horat. I sat. 10, v. 38. 

Tarpeia, the daughter of Tarpeius the governor 
of the citadel of Rome, promised to open the 


gates of the city to the Sabines, provided they 
gave her their gold bracelets, or, as she expressed 
it, what they carried on their left arms. Tatius 
the king of the Sabines consented, and as he 
entered the gates, to punish her perfidy, he threw 
not only his bracelet but his shield upon Tarpeia. 
His followers imitated his example, and Tarpeia 
was crushed under the weight of the bracelets 
and shields of the Sabine army. She was buried 
in the capitol, which from her has been called 
the Tarpeian rock, and there afterwards many of 
the Roman malefactors were thrown down a deep 
precipice. Plut. in Rom. — Ovid. Fast, i, v, 261. — 
Amor. I, el. ro, v. 50. — Liv. i, c. ii. — Propert. 4, 

el. 4. A vestal virgin in the reign of Numa. 

One of the warlike female attendants of 

Camilla in the Rutulian war. Virg. Aen. ii, 
V. 665. 

Tarpeia lex, was enacted A.U.C. 269, by Sp. 
Tarpeius, to empower all the magistrates of the 
republic to lay fines on offenders. This power 
belonged before only to the consuls. This fine 
was not to exceed two sheep and thirty oxen. 

Tarpeius, Sp., the governor of the citadel of 
Rome, under Romulus. His descendants were 
called Moniani and CapiioUni. 

Tarpeius mens, a hill at Rome about 80 feet 
in perpendicular height, from whence the Romans 
threw down their condemned criminals. It 
received its name from Tarpeia, who was buried 
there, and is part of the Capitoline hill. Liv. 6, 
c. 20. — Lucan. 7, v. 758.— Ffrg. Aen. 8, v. 347 
& 652. 

Tarquiuia, a daughter of Tarquinius Priscus, 
who married Servius Tullius. When her husband 
was murdered by Tarquinius Superbus, she pri- 
vately conveyed away his body by night, and 
buried it. This preyed upon her mind, and the 
night following she died. Some have attributed 
her death to excess of grief, or to suicide, while 
others, perhaps more justly, have suspected 
Tullia the wife of young Tarquin of the murder. 

A. vestal virgin, who, as some suppose, gave 

the Roman people a large piece of land, which 
was afterwards called the Campus Martius. 

Tarquinil, now Tur china, a town of Etruria, 
built by Tarchon, who assisted Aeneas against 
Tumus. Tarquinius Priscus was born or edu- 
cated there, and he made it a Roman colony 
when he ascended the throne. Strab. 5. — Plin. 
2, c. 95. — Liv. 2, c. 34. 1. 27, c. 4. 

Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, 
was son of Demaratus, a native of Greece. His 
first name was Lucumo, but this he changed 
when, by the advice of his wife Tanaquil, he had 
come to Rome. He called himself Lucius, and 
assumed the surname of Tarquinius, because 
bom in the town of Tarquinii, in Etruria. At 
Rome he distinguished himself so much by his 
liberality and engaging manners, that Ancus 
Martius, the reigning monarch, nominated him, 
at his death, the guardian of his children. This 
was insufficient to gratify the ambition of Tar- 
quin ; the princes were young, and an artful 
oration delivered to the people immediately 
transferred the crown of the deceased monarch 
to the head of Lucumo. The people had every 
reason to be satisfied with their choice, Tarquin 
reigned with moderation and popularity. He 
increased the number of the senate, and made 
himself friends by electing 100 new senators from 
the plebeians, whom he distinguished by the 
appellation of Paires minorum gentium, from 
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those of the patrician body, who were called 
Pains majorum getdium. The glory of the 
Roman arms, which was supported with so much 
dignity by the former monarch, was not neglected 
in this reign, and Tarquin showed that he pos- 
sessed vigour and military' prudence in the vic- 
tories which he obtained over the united forces 
of the Latins and Sabines, and in the conquest 
of the twelve nations of Etruria. He repaired, 
in the time of peace, the walls of the capital ; 
the public places were adorned with elegant 
buildings and useful ornaments, and many cen- 
turies after, such as were spectators of the 
stately mansions and golden palaces of Nero, 
viewed with more admiration and greater plea- 
sure the more simple edifices of Tarquin. He 
laid the foundations of the capitol, and to the 
industry and the public spirit of this monarch, 
the Romans were indebted for the subterranean 
sewers that removed all the filth and ordure, which 
in a great capital too often breed pestilence and 
diseases. Tarquin was the first who introduced 
among the Romans the custom of canvassing 
for offices of trust and honour ; he distinguished 
the monarch, the senators, and other inferior 
magistrates with particular robes and ornaments, 
with ivory chairs at spectacles, and the axes 
carried before the public magistrates were by his 
order surrounded with bundles of sticks, to strike 
more terror, and to be viewed with greater rev- 
erence. Tarquin was assassinated by the two 
sons of his predecessor, in the 80th year of his 
age, 38 of which he had sat on the throne, 578 
years before Christ. Dionys. Hal. 3, c. 59. — Val. 
Max. I, c. 4. 1 . 3, c. a.—Fiof. i, c. 5, &c. — Liv. i, 

c. 31. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 817. The second 

Tarquin, sumamed Superhus, from his pride and 
insolence, was grandson of Tarquinhis Priscus. 
He ascended the throne of Rome after his father- 
in-law Servius Tullius, and was the seventh and 
last king of Rome. He married TuUia the daugh- 
ter of Tullius, and it was at her instigation that 
he murdered his father-in-law and seized the 
kingdom. The crown, which he had obtained 
with violence, he endeavoured to keep by a 
continuation of tyranny. Unlike his royal pre- 
decessors, he paid no regard to the decisions of 
the senate, or the approbation of the public 
assemblies, and by wishing to dis«igard both, he 
incurred the jealousy of the one and the odium 
of the other. The public treasury was soon 
exhausted by the continual extravagance of Tar- 
quin, and to silence the murmurs of his subjects, 
he resolved to turn their attention to war. He 
was successful in his military operations, and 
the neighbouring cities submitted; but while 
the siege of Ardea was continued, the wanton- 
ness of the son of Tarquin at Rome for ever 
stopped the progress of his arms; and the 
Romans, whom a series of barbarities and oppres- 
sions had hitherto provoked, no sooner saw the 
virtuous Lucretia stab herself, not to survive the 
loss of her honour \yid. Lucretia], than the whole 
city and camp arose with indignation against the 
monarch. The gates of Rome were shut against 
him, and Tarquin was for ever banished from 
his tnrone, in the year of Rome 244. Unable to 
find support from even one of his subjects, Tar- 
quin retired among the Etrurians, who attempted 
in vain to replace him on his throne. The 
republican government was established at Rome, 
and all Italy refused any longer to support the 
cause of an exiled monarch against a nation, who 


heard the name of Tarquin, of king, and tyrant 
mentioned with equal horror and indignation.. 
Tarquin died in the 90th year of his age, about 
14 years after his expulsion from Rome. He had 
reigned about 25 years. Though Tarquin ap- 
peared so odious among the Romans, his reign 
was not without its share of glory. His con- 
quests were numerous ; to beautifjr the buildings 
and porticoes at Rome was his wish, and 
with great magnificence and care he finished the 
capitol, which his predecessor of the same name 
had begun. He also bought the Sibylline books 
which the Romans consulted with such religious 
solemnity. Vid. SibyUae. Cic. pro Rod). & Tus. 
3, c. 27. — Liv. I, c. 46, &c. — Dionys. Hal. 3, c. 48, 
&c. — Flor. I, c. 7 & 8. — Plin. 8, c. 41. — Plut. — 
Val. Max. 9, c. ii. — Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 687. — Virg. 

Aen. 6, v. 817. — Eutrop, Golj^tinus, one of 

the relations of Tarquin the Proud, who married 

Lucretia. Vid. CoUatinus. Sextius, the 

eldest of the sons of Tarquin the Proud, ren- 
dered himself known by a variety of adventures. 
When his father besieged Gabii, young Tarquin 
publicly declared that he was at variance with 
the monarch, and the report was the more easily 
believed when he came before Gabii with his 
body all mangled and bloody with stripes. This 
was an agreement between the father and the 
son, and Tarquin had no sooner declared that 
this proceeded from the tyranny and oppression 
of his father, than the people of Gabii entrusted 
him with the command of their armies, fully con- 
vinced that Rome could never have a more 
inveterate enemy. When he had thus succeeded, 
he despatched a private messenger to his father, 
but the monarch gave no answer to be returned 
to his son. Sextius inquired more particularly 
about his father, and when he heard from the 
messenger that when the message was delivered, 
Tarquin had cut off with a stick the tallest poppies 
in his garden, the son followed the example by 
putting to death the most noble and powerful 
citizens of Gabii. The two soon fell into the 
hands of the Romans. The violence which some 
time after Tarquinius offered to Lucretia was 
the cause of his father’s exile, and the total 
expulsion of his family from Rome. Vid, 
Lucretia. Sextius was at last killed, bravely 
fighting in a battle durifig the war which the 
Latins sustained against Rome in the attempt 
to re-establish the Tarquins on their throne. 

Ovid. Fast. — Liv. A Roman senator who was 

accessory to Catiline’s conspiracy. 

Tarquitius Grescens, a centurion under 

Caesennius Paetus. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. ii. 

Priscus, an officer in Africa, who accused the 
proconsul, &c. Id. 12, c. 59. 1. 14, c. 46. 
Tarquitus, son of Faunus and Dryope, who 
assisted Tumus against Aeneas. He was killed 
by Aeneas. Virg. Am. 10, v. 550, 

Tarradna, a town of the Volsci in Latium, 
between Rome and Neapolis. It was also called 
Ajucut, because the iiuant Jupiter was wor- 
shipped there under that name, which signifies 
beardless. Liv. 4, c. ag.^Strab. 5.-— Mela, 2, 
c. 4. — Festus de V. Sig. 

Tarrfico, now Tarragona, a city of Spain, 
situated on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
founded by the two Scipios, who planted a 
Roman colony there. The province of which it 
was the capital was called Tarraconensis, and 
was famous for its wines. Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, which was also called by the Romans 
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Hispania Citerior, was bounded on the east by 
the Mediterranean, by the ocean on the west, the 
Pyrenean mountains and the sea of the Cantabri 
on the north, and Lusitania and Baetica on the 
south. Martial. 10, ep. 104. 1. 13, ep. 118.— 
Mela, 2, c. 6. — SU. 3, v. 369. 1. 15, v. 177. 

Tarratius. Vid. Acca Laurentia. 

Tarsa, a Thracian, who rebelled under Tiberius, 
&c. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 50. 

Tarsius, a river of Troas. Strab. 

Tarsus, now Tarasso, a town of Cilicia, on the 
Cydnus, founded by Triptolemus and a colony of 
Argives, or, as others say, by Sardanapalus, or 
by Perseus. Tarsus was celebrated for the great 
men it produced, and was the birthplace of St. 
Paul. It was once the rival of Alexandria and 
Athens in literature and the study of the polite 
arts. The ]^eople of Tarsus wished to ingratiate 
themselves into the favour of J. Caesar by giving 
the name of JuliopoUs to their city, but it was 
soon lost. Lucan. 3, v. 225. — Mela, i, c. 13. — 
Strab. 14. 

Tartarus, one of the regions of hell, where, 
according to the ancients, the most impious and 
guilty among mankind were punished. It was 
surrounded by a brazen wall, and its entrance 
was continually hidden from the sight by a cloud 
of darkness, which is represented as three times 
more gloomy than the obscurest night. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod it was a separate prison, at a 
^eater distance from the earth than the earth 
is from the heavens. Virgil says that it was sur- 
rounded by three impenetrable walls, and by the 
impetuous and burning steams of the river 
Phlegethon. The entrance was by a large and 
lofty tower, whose gates were supported by 
columns of adamant, which neither gods nor 
men could open. In Tartarus, according to 
Virgil, were punished such as had been dis- 
obedient to their parents, traitors, adulterers, 
faithless ministers, and such as had undertaken 
imjust and cruel wars, or had betrayed their 
friends for the sake of money. It was also the 
place where Ixion, Tit3rus, the Danaides, Tan- 
talus, Sisyphus, &c., were punished, according 
to Ovid. Hesiod. Theog. v. 720. — Sil. 13, v. 591. 
— Virg. Aen. 6 . — Homer. Od. ri. — Ovid. Met. 4, 

fab. 13. ^A small river of Italy, near Verona. 

Tadt. Hist. 3, c, 9. 

Tartessus, a town in Spain near the Pillars 
of Hercules, on the Mediterranean. Some sup- 
pose that it was afterwards called Cartda, and 
ft was better known by the name of Gades, when 
Hercules had set up his columns on the extremity 
of Spain and Africa. There is also a town called 
Tartessus, in a small island formed by the river 
of the same name, near Gades in Iberia. Tar- 
tessus has been called the most distant town in 
the , extremities of Spain by the Romans, as also 
the ’place ' where the poets imagined the sun un- 
harnessed his tired horses. Sil. 3, v. 399 & 41 1. 
1. 10, V. 538. — Mela, 2, c. 6. — Paus. 6 , c. 19. — 
Ovid. Met. 14, v. 416. — Strab. 3. 

Taruana, a town of Gaul, now Terouanne in 
Artois. 

Taruntius Spurlna, L., a mathematician who 
flourished 61 years B.C. Cic. de Div. 2, c. 47. 

Tarus, a river of Gaul, falling into the Po. 

Tarusates, a people of Gaul, now Turcan. 
Cues. Bell. G. 3, c. 23 & 27. 

Taruscum, a town of Gaul. 

Tarvlsium, a town of Italy, now Treviso^ in 
the Venetian province, 
u 


Tasgetius Cornutus, a prince of Gaul, assas- 
sinated in the age of Caesar. Caes. Bell. G. 5, 
c. 25. 

Tatian, one of the Greek fathers, A.D. 172, 
He is best known for his Diatessaron, a harmony 
of the Four Gospels. 

Tatienses, a name given to one of the tribes 
of the Roman people by Romulus, in honour of 
Tatius king of the Sabines. The Tatienses, who 
were partly the ancient subjects of the king of 
the Sabines, lived on mounts Capitolinus and 
Quirinalis. 

Tatius, Titus, king of Cures among the Sabines, 
made war against the Romans after the rape of 
the Sabines. The gates of the city were betrayed 
into his hands by Tarpeia, and the army of the 
Sabines advanced as far as the Roman forum, 
where a bloody battle was fought. The cries of 
the Sabine virgins at last stopped the fury of 
the combatants, and an agreement was made 
between the two nations. Tatius consented to 
leave his ancient possessions, and with his sub- 
jects of Cures, to come and live in Rome, which, 
as stipulated, was permitted still to bear the 
name of its founder, whilst the inhabitants 
adopted the name of Quirites in compliment to 
the new citizens. After he had for six years 
shared the royal authority with Romulus, in the 
greatest unity, he was murdered at Lanuvium, 
742 B.C., for an act of cruelty to the ambassadors 
of the Laurentes. This was done by order of his 
royal colleague, according to some authors. Liv. 
I, c. 10, &c. — Pint, in Rom. — Cic. pro Balb.—Qvid. 
Met. 14, V. 804. — Flor. 1, c. i. 

Tatta, a large lake of Phrygia, on the confines 
of Pisidia. 

Taua, a town of the Delta in Egy^pt. 

Taulantii, a people of Illyricum on the Adriatic. 
Liv. 45, c. 26. — Lucan. 6, v. 16. 

Taunus, a mountain in Germany, now Heyrich 
or Hoche, opposite Mainz. Tacit. Ann. i, c. 56. 

Taurania, a town of Italy in the count^ of 
the Bruttii. 

Taurantes, a people of Armenia, between 
Artaxata and Tigranocerta. Tacit. Ann. 14, 
c. 24. 

Tauri, a people of European Sarmatia, who 
inhabited Taurica Chersonesus, and sacrificed 
all strangers to Diana. The statue of this god- 
dess, which they believed to have fallen down 
from heaven, was carried away to Sparta by 
Iphigenia and Orestes. Strab. 12. — Herodot. 4, 
c. 99, &c. — Mela, 2, c, r. — Paus. 3, c. 16. — 
Euripid. JpJiig. — Ovid, ex Pont, i, el. 2, v, 80. — 
Sil. 14, V. 260. — Juv. 15, v. 116. 

Taurica Chersonesus, a large peninsula of 
Europe at the south-west of the P^us Maeotis, 
now called the Crimea. It is joined by an isthmus 
to Scythia, and is bounded by the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, the Euxine sea, and the Palus 
Maeotis. The inhabitants, called Tauri, were a 
savage and uncivilized nation. Strab. 4. — PKn. 
4, c. 12. Vid. Tauri. 

Taurica, a surname of Diana, because she was 
worshipped by the inhabitants of Taurica 
Chersonesus. 

'Taurini, the inhabitants of Taurinum, a town 
of Cisalpine Gaul, now called Turin, in Piedmont, 
SU. 3, V. 646. — Plin. 3, c. 17. 

Tauriscl, a people of Mysia. Strab. 7. Of 

Noricum, among the Alps. Id. 4. 

Tauiiscus, a sculptor. Vid. Apollonius, 

Taurium, a town of the Peloponnesus. Polyb. 
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Taurcjmlnium, now called Taormina, a town 
of Sicily, between Messana and Catana, built by 
the Zancleans, Sicilians, and Hybleans, in the 
age of Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse. The 
hills in the neighbourhood were famous for the 
fine grapes which they produced, and they sur- 
pass^ almost the whole world for the extent 
and beauty of their prospects. The remains of 
the Greek theatre are also to be seen. There is 
a small river near it called Taurominius. Diod. i6. 
Taunis, the largest mountain of Asia Minor, as 
to extent. One of its extremities is in Caria, and 
it extends not only as far as the most eastern 
extremities of Asia, but it also branches in 
several parts, and runs far into the north. Mount 
Taurus was known by several names, particu- 
larly in different countries. In Cilicia, where it 
reaches as far as the Euphrates, it was called 
Taurus. It was known by the names of Amanus, 
from the bay of Issus as far as the Euphrates ; 
of Aniitaurus from the western boundaries of 
Cilicia up to Armem'a ; of Montes Maiieni in the 
country of the Leucosyrians ; of Mons Moschicus 
at the south of the river Phasis ; of Amaranta at 
the north of the Phasis ; of Caucasus between 
the H3u:canian and Euxine seas ; of Hyrcanii 
Monies near Hyxcania; of Jmaus in the more 
eastern parts of Asia. The word Taurus was 
more properly confined to the mountains which 
separate Phrygia and Pamphylia from Cilicia. 
The several passes which were opened in the 
mountains were called Pylae, and hence frequent 
mention is made in ancient authors of the 
Armenian Pylae, Cilician Pylae, &c. Mela, i, c. 15. 
1. 3, c. 7 & 8. — Plin. 5, c. 27. moimtain in Ger- 
many. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 41. Of Sicily. ^Titus 

Stetilius, a consul distinguished by his intimacy 
with Augustus, as well as by a theatre which he 
built, and the triumph which he obtained after 
a prosperous campaign in Africa. He was made 

prefect of Italy by his imperial friend. A pro- 

consul of Africa, accused by Agrippina, who 
wished him to he condemned, that she might 
become mistress of his gardens. Tacit. Ann. 12, 

c. 5p. An officer of Minos king of Crete. He 

had an amour with Pasiphae, whence arose the 
fable of the Minotaur, from the son, who was 
bom some time after. Vid. Minotaurus. Taurus 
was vanquished by Theseus, in the games which 
Minos exhibited in Crete. Plut. in Thes. 

Tavola, a river of Corsica. 

Taxila (plur.), a large country in India, 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes. Strab. 15. 
Taxihis, or Taxiles, a king of Taxila in the 
age of Alexander, called also Omphis. He sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, who rewarded him with 
great liberality. Diod. 17. — Plut. in Alex . — 

Aelian. V. H. 5, c, 6. — Curt. 8, c. 14. A 

general of Mithridates, who assisted Archelaus 
against the Romans in Greece. He was after- 
wards conquered by Muraena the lieutenant of 
SuUa. 

Taxixnaquiliis, a king in the southern parts of 
Britain when Caesar invaded it. Caes. Bell. G. 
5, c. 22. 

Taygete, or Taygeta, a daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, mother of Lacedaemon by Jupiter. She 
became one of the' Pleiades after death. Hygin. 
fab. 155 & 192. — Pans, in Cic. i & 18. 

_ Taygetus, or TaygSta, a mountain of Laconia, 
in Peloponnesus, to the west of the river Eurotas. 
It overhung the city of Lacedaemon, and it is 
said that once a part of it fell down by an earth- 


quake, and destroyed the suburbs. It was on 
this mountain that the Lacedaemonian women 
celebrated the orgies of Bacchus- Mela, 2, c. 5. 
— Pans. 3, c. I. — Sirah. 8. — Lucan. 5, v. 52. — 
Virg. G. 2, V. 488. 

Teanum, a town of Campania, on the Appian 
road, at the east of the Liris, called Sidicinum, to 
be distinguished from another town of the same 
name at the west of Apulia, at a small distance 
from the coast of the Adriatic. The rights of 
citizenship were extended to it under Augustus. 
Cic. Clueni. 9 & 69. Phil. 12, c. ii. — Horat. i, 
ep. X. — Plin. 31, c- 2. — Liv. 22, c. 27. 

Teams, a river of Thrace, rising in the same 
rock from 38 different sources, some of which are 
hot, and others cold. Darius raised a column 
there when he marched against the Scythians, 
as if to denote the sweetness and salubrity of the 
waters of that river. Herodot. 4, 5, 90, &c.— - 
Plin. 4, c. II. 

Te&tea, Teate, or Tegeate, a town of Latium. 
Sil. It. 8, V. 522. 1. 17, V. 457. 

Teches, a mountain of Pontus, from which the 
10,000 Greeks had first a view of the sea. Xenoph. 
A nab. 4. 

Tecmessa, the daughter of a Phrygian prince, 
called by some Tetithras, and by others Teleutas, 
When her father \^s killed in war by Ajax son 
of Telamon, the young princess became the 
property of the conqueror, and by him she had 
a son called Eurysaces. Sophocles, in one of his 
tragedies, represents Tecmessa as moving her 
husband Ajax to pity by her tears and entreaties, 
when he wished to stab himself. Horat. 2 od. i, 
V. 6. — Diciys Cret. — Sophocl. in Aj. 

Tecmon, a town of Epirus. Liv. 45, c. 26. 
Tecnatis, a king of Egypt. 

Tect&mus, a son of Dorns, grandson of Hellen 
the son of Deucalion, went to Crete with the 
Aetolians and Pelasgians, and reigned there. He 
had a son called Asterius by the daughter of 
Cretheus. 

Tectosfiges, or Tectos^gae, a people of 
Gallia Narbonensis, whose capital was the 
modem Toulouse. Some of them passed into 
Germany, where they settled near the Hercynian 
forest, and another colony passed into Asia, 
where they conquered Phrygia, Paphlagonia, and 
Cappadocia. The Tectosagae were among those 
Gauls who pillaged Rome under Brennus, and 
who attempted some time after to plunder the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. At their return home 
from Greece they were visited by a pestilence, 
and ordered, to stop it, to throw into the river 
all the riches and plunder which they had ob- 
tained in their distant excursions. Caes. Bell. 
G. 6, c. 23. — Strab. 4. — Cic. de Nat. D. 3. — Liv. 
38, c. 16. — Flor. 2, c. II. — Justin. 32. 

Tecum, a river of Gaul falling from the Pyre- 
nees into the Mediterranean. 

Tedanius, a river of Libumia, Plin. 3, c. 21. 
Tfigea, or Tegaea, now Moklai, a town of 
Arcadia in the Peloponnesus, founded by 
Tegeates, a son of Lycaon, or, according to 
others, by Aleus. The gigantic bones of Orestes 
were found buried there and removed to Sparta. 
Apollo and Pan were worshipped there, and there 
also Ceres, Proserpine, and Venus had each a 
temple. The inhabitants were called Tegeates ; 
and the epithet Tegaea is given to Atalanta, as a 
native of the place. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 7. Fast. 
6, V. 531. — Virg. Aen. 5, v. 293. — Strab. 8. — Pans. 
8, c. 45, &c. 
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Tegula, P. licin., a comic poet who flourished 
io8 B.C. 

Tegyra, a town of Boeotia where Apollo 
Tegyraeus was worshipped. There was a battle 
fought there between the Thebans and the 
Peloponnesians- 

Teios. Vid. Teos. 

Teium, a town of Paphlagonia on the Euxine 
sea. 

Tela, a town of Spain. 

Telamon, a king of the island of Salamis, son 
of Aeacus and Endeis. He was brother of Peleus, 
and father of Teiicer and of Ajax, who on that 
account is often called Telamonius keros. He 
fled from Megara, his native country, after he had 
accidentally murdered his brother Phocus in 
playing with the quoit, and he sailed to the 
island of Salamis, where he soon after married 
Glance, the daughter of Cychreus the king of the 
place. At the death of his father-in-law, who 
had no male issue, Telamon became king of 
Salamis. He accompanied Jason in his expedi- 
tion to Colchis, and was arms-bearer to Hercules, 
when that hero took Laomedon prisoner, and 
destroyed Troy. Telamon was rewarded by 
Hercules for his services with the hand of 
Hesione, whom the conqueror had obtained 
among the spoils of Troy, and with her he 
returned to Greece. He also married Periboea, 
whom some call Eriboea. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 151. 
— Sophocl. in Aj. — Pindar. Isthm. 6. — Stat. Theb. 
6. — Apollod. I, 2, Scc.—Paus. in Cor. — Hygin. 

fab. 97, &c. A seaport town of Etruria. 

Mela, 2, c. 4. 

Telamonifides,. a patronymic given to the 
descendants of Telamon. 

Telchlnes, a people of Rhodes, said to have 
been originally from Crete. They were the 
inventors of many useful arts, and, according to 
Diodorus, passed for the sons of the sea. They 
were the first who raised statues to the gods. 
They had the power of changing themselves into 
whatever shape they pleased, and, according to 
Ovid, they could poison and fascinate all objects 
with their eyes, and cause rain and hail to fall 
at pleasure. The Telchinians insulted Venus, for 
which the goddess inspired them with a sudden 
fiiry, so that they committed the grossest crimes, 
and offered violence even to their own mothers. 
Jupiter destroyed them all by a deluge. Diod. 
— Ovid. Met. 7, V. 365, &c. 

Telchinia, a surname of Minerva at Tecmessa 
in Boeotia,, where she had a temple. Paus. 9, 

c. 19. ^Also a surname of Juno in Rhodes, 

where she had a statue at lalysus raised by the 

Telchinians, who settled there. Also an 

ancient name of Crete, as the place from whence 
the Telchines of Rhodes were descended. Stat. 
4 Sylv. 6, V. 47. 

Telchinius, a surname of Apollo among the 
Rhodians. Diod. 5- * 

Telchis, a son of Europs the son of Aegialeus. 
He was one of the first kings of the Peloponnesus. 

Telea, a surname of Juno in Boeotia. 

Teleboae, or Teleboes, a people of Aetolia, 
called also Taphians ; some of whom left their 
native country, and settled in the island of 
C^reae. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 7i5- , Taphiae. 

Teleboas, a son of Ixion and the cloud. Ovid. 
Met. II. ^A son of Lycaon- Apollod. 

Teleboides, islands opposite Leucadia. Plin. 
4, c. 12. . , . 

Tel^cles, or TeWclus, a Lacedaemonian king 


of the family of the Agidae, who reigned forty 
years, 813 B.C. Herodoi. 7, c. 205. — Pans. 3, 

c. 2. A philosopher, disciple of Lacidas, 

214 B.C. ^A Milesian. 

Teleclides, an Athenian comic poet in the age 
of Pericles, one of whose plays, called the 
Amphictyon, is mentioned by ancient authors. 
Plut. in Nitid.—Athen. 

TelSgSnns, a son of Ulysses and Circe, born 
in the island of Aeaea, where he was educated. 
V\Tien arrived at the years of manhood, he went 
to Ithaca to make himself known to his father, 
but he was shipwrecked on the coast, and, being 
destitute of provisions, he plundered some of 
the inhabitants of the island. Ulysses and 
Telemachus came to defend the property of 
their subjects against this unknown invader ; a 
quarrel arose, and Telegonus killed his father 
without knowing who he was. He afterwards 
returned to bis native country, and, according 
to Hyginus, he carried thither his father’s body, 
where it was buried. Telemachus and Penelope 
also accompanied him in his return, and soon 
after the nuptials of Telegonus and Penelope 
were celebrated by order of Minerva. Penelope 
had by Telegonus a son called I talus, who gave 
his name to Italy. Telegonus founded Tusculum 
and Tibur or Praeneste, in Italy, and, according 
to some, he left one daughter called Mamilia, 
from whom the patrician family of the Mamilii 
at Rome were descended. Horat. 3 od. 29, v. 8. 
— Ovid. Fast. 3 & 4. Trist. i, el. i. — Plut. in 

Par. — Hygin. fab. 12. — Diod. 7. A son of 

Proteus, killed by Hercules. Apollod. A 

king of Egypt, who married lo after she had 
been restored to her original form by Jupiter. 
Id. 

TSlSm^chus, a son of Ulysses and Penelope. 
He was still in the cradle when his father went 
with the rest of the Greeks to the Trojan war. 
At the end of this celebrated war, Telemachus, 
anxious to see his father, went to seek him, and 
as the place of his residence, and the cause of 
his long absence, were then unknown, he visited 
the court of Menelaus and Nestor to obtain 
informatiorw He afterwards returned to Ithaca, 
where the suitors of his mother Penelope had 
conspired to murder him ; but he avoided their 
snares, and by means of Minerva, he discovered 
his father, who had arrived in the island two 
days before him, and was then in the house of 
Eumaeus. With this faithful servant and 
Ulysses, Telemachus concerted how to deliver 
his mother from the importunities of her suitors, 
and it was effected with success. After the death 
of his father, Telemachus went to the island of 
Aeaea, where he married Circe, or, according to 
others, Cassiphone the daughter of Circe, by 
whom he had a son called Latinus. He some 
time after had the misfortune to kill his mother- 
in-law Circe, and fled to Italy, where he founded 
Clusium. Telemachus was accompanied in his 
visit to Nestor and Menelaus by the goddess of 
wisdom, under the form of Mentor. It is said 
that, when a child, Telemachus fell into the sea, 
and that a dolphin brought him safe to shore, 
after he had remained some time under water. 
From this circumstance Ulysses had the figure ' 
of a dolphin engraved on the seal which he %vore 
on his ring. Hygin. fab. 95 & 125. — Ovid. 
Heroid. I, V. 98. — Horat. 1 ep. 7, v. 41. — Homer, 
Od. 2, &c. — Lycophr. in Cass. 

Telemus, a Cyclops who was acquainted with 
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futurity. He foretold to Polyphemus all the 
evils which he some time after suffered from 
Ulysses. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 771. 

Telephassa, the mother of Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Ciiix by Agenor. She died in Thrace, as she 
was seeking her daughter Europa, whom Jupiter 
had carried away. Apollod. 3, c. i & 4. 

TSlSphos, a Mug of Mysia, son of Hercules 
and Auge the daughter of Aleus. He was ex- 
posed as soon as born on mount Parthenius, but 
his life was preserved by a goat, and by some 
shepherds. According to Apollodorus, he was 
exposed, not on a mountain, but in the temple 
of Minerva, at Tegea, or, according to a tradition 
mentioned by Pausanias, he was left to the mercy 
of the waves with his mother, by the cruelty of 
Aleus, and carried by the winds to the mouth of 
the Caycus, where he was found by Teuthras 
the king of the country, who married, or rather 
adopted as his daughter, Auge, and educated her 
son. Some, however, suppose that Auge fled to 
Teuthras to avoid the anger of her father, on 
account of her amour with Hercules. Yet others 
declare that Aleus gave her to Nauplius to be 
severely punished for her incontinence, and that 
Nauplius, unwilling to injure her, sent her to 
Teuthras king of Bithynia, by whom she was 
adopted. Telephus, according to the more 
received opinions, was ignorant of his origin, 
and he was ordered by the oracle, if he wished 
to know his parents, to go to Mysia. Obedient 
to this injunction, he came to Mysia, where 
Teuthras offered him his crown, and his adopted 
daughter Auge in marriage, if he would deliver 
his country from the hostilities of Idas the son 
of Aphareus. Telephus readily complied, and at 
the head of the Mysians, he soon routed the 
enemy, and received the promised reward. As 
he was going to unite himself to Auge, the sudden 
appearance of an enormous serpent separated the 
two lovers ; Auge implored the assistance of Her- 
cules, and was soon informed by the god that 
Telephus was her own son. When this was 
known, the nuptials were not celebrated, and 
Telephus some time after married one of the 
daughters of king Priam. As one of the sons of 
the Trojan monarch, Telephus prepared to assist 
Priam against the Greeks, and with heroic valour 
he attacked them when they bad landed on his 
coast. ^ The carnage was great, and Telephus was 
victorious, had not Bacchus, who protected the 
Greeks, suddenly raised a vine from the earth, 
which entangled the feet of the monarch, and 
laid him flat on the ground. Achilles immedi- 
ately rushed upon him, and woimded him so 
severely, that he was carried away from the 
battle. The wound was mortal, but Telephus 
was informed by the oracle, that he alone who 
had inflicted it could totally cure it. Upon this, 
applications were made to Achilles, but in vain ; 
the hero observed that he was no ph3rsician, till 
Ulysses, who knew that Troy could not he taken 
without the assistance of one of the sons of 
Hercules, and who wished to make Telephus the 
friend of the Greeks, persuaded Achilles to obey 
the directions of the oracle. Achilles consented, 
and as the weapon which had given the wound 
could alone cure it, the hero scraped the rust 
from the point of his spear, and, by applying it 
to the sore, gave it immediate relief. It is said 
that Telephus showed himself so grateful to the 
Greeks, that he accompanied them to the Trojan 
war, and fought with them against his father-in- 


I law. His name became almost a synonym for 
one who had suffered a series of misfortunes. 
Hy gin. fab. lor. — Pans. 8, c. 48. — Apollod. 2, c. 7, 
&c. — Aelian. V. H. 12, c. 42. — Diod. 4. — Ovid. 

Fast. I, el. I, &:c. — Philostr. Her. — Plin. ^A 

friend of Horace, remarkable for his beauty and 
the elegance of his person. He was the favourite 
of Lydia the mistress of Horace, &c. Horat. i 
od. 12. 1 . 4, od. ir, V. 21. ^A slave who con- 
spired against Augustus. Sueton. in Aug. 

L. Venis, wrote a book on the rhetoric of Homer, 
as also a comparison of that poet with Plato, and 
other treatises, all lost. 

Telesia, a town of Campania, taken by Han- 
nibal. Liv. 21, c. 13. 1. 24, c. 20. 

Teleslcl^, a Parian, father to the poet Arclii- 
lochus by a slave called Enippo, Aelian. V. H. 
10, c. 13. 

Telesilla, a lyric poetess of Argos, who bravely 
defended her country against the Lacedaemon- 
ians, and obliged them to raise the siege. A 
statue was raised to her honour in the temple of 
Venus. Paus. 2, c. 20. 

Telesinicus, a Corinthian auxiliary at Syra- 
cuse, &c. Polyaen. 5. 

Telesinus, a general of the Samnites, who 
joined the interest of Marius, and fought against 
the generals of Sulla. He marched towards Rome 
and defeated SuUa with great loss. He was after- 
wards routed in a bloody battle, and left in the 
number of the slain, after he had given repeated 
proofs of valour and courage. Pint, in Mar., &c. 

^A poet of considerable merit in Domitian’s 

reign. Juv. 7, v. 25. 

Telesippus, a poor man of Pherae, father of 
the tyrant Dioias. Polyaen. 2. 

Telestagdras, a man of Naxos, whose daugh- 
ters were ravished by some of the nobles of the 
island, in consequence of which they were ex- 
pelled by the direction of Lygdamis, &c. 
Atken. 8. 

Telestas, a son of Priam. Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

An athlete of Messenia. Paus. 6 , c, 14. 

A king of Corinth, who died 779 B.C. 

Telestes, a dithyrambic poet, who flourished 
402 B.C. 

Telesto, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. Theog, 
Telethes, a mountain in Euboea. 

Telethusa, the wife of Lygdus or Lyctus, a 
native of Crete. She became mother of a daugh- 
ter, who was afterwards changed into a boy. 
Vid. Iphis. Ovid. Met. 9, 681. 

Teleurias, a prince of Macedonia, &c. Xeno- 
phon. 

Teleute, a surname of Venus among the Egyp- 
tians. Plut. de Is. & Os. 

Teleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, who was 
killed by the Olynthians, &c. 

Tellenae, a town of Latium, now destroyed. 
Liv. I, c. 33. 

Telles, a king of Achaia, son of Tisamenes. 
Paus. 7, c. 6. 

Telllas, a famous soothsayer of Elis, in the 
age of Xerxes. He was greatly honoured in 
Phocis, where he had settled, and the inhabitants 
raised him a statue in the temple of Apollo, at 
Delphi. Paus. 10, v. i. — Herodot. 8, c. 27. 

TelUs, a Greek lyric poet, the father of Bra- 
sidas. 

Tellus, a divinity, the same as the Earth, the 
most ancient of all the gods after Chaos. She 
was mother by Coelus of Oceanus, Hyperion, 
Ceus, Rhea, lapetus, Themis, Saturn, I%oebe, 
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Tethys, &c. Tellus is the same as the divinity 
who is honoured under the several names of 
Cybele, Rhea, Vesta, Ceres, Tithea, Bona Etea, 
Proserpine, &c. She was generally represented 
in the character of Tellus, as a woman with many 
breasts, distended with milk, to express the 
fecundity of the earth. She also appeared 
crowned with turrets, holding a sceptre in one 
hand and a key in the other ; while at her feet 
was lying a tame lion without chains, as if to 
intimate that every part of the earth can be 
made fruitful by means of cultivation. Hesiod. 
TJteog. V. 130. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 137. — Apollod. 

I, c. 1. poor man, whom Solon called 

happier than Croesus the rich and ambitious 
king of Lydia. Tellus had the happiness to see 
a strong and healthy family of children, and at 
last to fall in the defence of his country. Herodot. 

I, c. 30. An Italian who is said to have had 

commerce with his mares, and to have had a 
daughter called Hippone, who became the 
goddess of horses. 

Telmessns, or Telmissus, a town of Caria, 
whose inhabitants were skilled in augury and 
the interpretation of dreams. Cic. de Div. i. — 

Sired). 14. — Liv. 37, c. 16. ^Another in Lyda. 

^A third in Pisidia. 

Telo Martins, a town in the south of Gaul, 
now Toulon. 

Telon, a skilful pilot of Massilia, killed during 
the siege of that city by Caesar. Lucan. 3, v. 592. 

A king of the Teleboae, who married 

Sebethis, by whom he had Oebalus. Virg. Aen. 
7, V. 734. 

Telos, a small island near Rhodes. 

Telphilsa, a nymph of Arcadia, daughter of 
the Ladon who gave her name to a town and 
fountain of that place. The waters of the foun- 
tain Telphusa were so cold, that Tiresias died by 
drinking them. Diod. 4. — Strab. 9. — LycopJtron, 
1040. 

Teixidpe, one of the Muses according to Cic, 
de Nat. D. 3, c. 21. 

Telys, a tyrant of Sybaris. 

Temathea, a mountain of Messenia. Paus. 4, 
c. 34. 

TemSnites, a surname of Apollo, derived from 
Temenos, a small place near Syracuse, where he 
was worshipped, or from the Greek word meaning 
“ temple precinct.” Cic. in V err. 

Temenium, a place in Messene, where Temenus 
was buried. 

Temenos, a place of Syracuse, where Apollo, 
called Temenites, had a statue. Cic. in V err. 4, 
c. 53. — Sueton. Tib. 74. 

Temenus, the son of Aristomachus, was the 
first of the Heraclidae, who returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus with his brother Ctesiphontes, and in 
the reign of Tisamenes king of Argos. Temenus 
made himself master of the throne of Argos, 
from which he expelled the reigning sovereign. 
After death he was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Deiphon, who had married his daughter Hyr- 
netho, and this succession was in preference to 
his own son. Apollod. 2, c. 7- — Perns. 2, c. 18 & 

19. son of Pelasgus, who was entrusted 

with the care of Juno’s infancy. ' Paus. 8, c. 22. 

Temerinda, the name of the Palus Maeotis 
among the natives. 

TemiSsa, a town of Cyprus. Another m 

Calabria in Italy, famous for its mines of copper, 
which were exhausted in the age of Strabo. Cic. 
Verr. 5, c. 15. — Liv. 34, c. 35. — Homer. Od. x, 


V. 184. — Ovid. Fasi. 5, v. 441. Met. 7, v. 207. — 
Mela, 2, c. 4- — Strab. 6. 

Temnes, a king of Sidon, 

Temnos, a town of Aeolia, at the mouth of 
the Hermiis. Herodot. i, c. 49. — Cic. Place. 18. 

Tempe (plur.), a valley in Thessaly, between 
mount Olympus at the north and Ossa at the 
south, through which the river Peneus flows into 
the Aegean. The poets have described it as the 
most delightful si)ot on the earth, with continu- 
ally cool shades and verdant walks, which the 
warbling of birds rendered more pleasant and 
romantic, and which the gods often honoured 
with their presence. Tempe extended about five 
miles in length, but varied in the dimensions of 
its breadth so as to be in some places only a few 
hundred yards wide. All valleys that are plea- 
sant, either for their situation or the mildness 
of their climate, are called Tetnpe by the poets. 
Strab. g. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Died. 4. — Dionys. 
Perieg. 219. — Aelian. V. H. 3, c. i. — PJut. de Mus. 
— Virg. G. 2, V. 469. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 569. 

Tenchtheri, a nation of Germany, who fre- 
quently changed the place of their habitation. 
Ta£it. Ann. 13, c. 56. Hist. 4, c. 21. 

Tendera, a town of Caria. Liv. 33, c. 18. 
Tenea, a part of Corinth. Mela, 2, c. 3. 
TenSdia securis. Vid. Tenes. 

T€n6dos, a small and fertile island of the 
Aegean sea, opposite Troy, at the distance of 
about twelve miles from Sigaeum, and fifty-six 
miles north from Lesbos. It was anciently called 
LeucopTirys, tiU Tenes the son of Cycniis settled 
there and built a town, which he called Tenedos, 
from which the whole island received its name. 
It became famous during the Trojan war, as it 
was there that the Greeks concealed themselves, 
the more effectually to make the Trojans believe 
that they were returned home without finishing 
the siege. Homer. Od. 3, v. 59. — Died. 5. — Strab. 
13. — Virg. Aen. 2, v. 21. — Ovid. Met. i, v. 540. 
1. 12, v. 109. — Mela, 2, c. 7. 

TenSrus, son of Apollo and Melia, received 
from his father the knowledge of futurity. Paus. 
9, c. 10. 

Tenes, a son of Cycnus and Procleh. He was 
exposed by the sea, on the coast of Troas, by his 
father, who credulously believed his wife Philo- 
nome, who had fallen in love with Cycnus, and 
accused him of attempts upon her virtue, when 
he refused to gratify her passion. Tenes arrived 
in Leucophrys, which he called Tenedos, and of 
which he became the sovereign. Some time after 
Cycnus discovered the guilt of his wife Philonome, 
and as he wished to be reconciled to his son 
whom he had so grossly injured, he went to 
Tenedos. But when he had tied his ship to the 
shore, Tenes cut off the cable with a hatchet, and 
suffered his father’s ship to be tossed about in 
the sea. From this circumstance the hatchet oj 
Tenes is become proverbial to intimate a resent- 
ment that cannot be pacified. Some, however, 
suppose that the proverb arose from the severity' 
of a law made by a king of Tenedos against 
adultery, by which the guilty were both put to 
death by a hatchet. The hatchet of Tenes was 
carefully preserved at Tenedos, and afterwards 
deposited by Periclytus, son of Euthymachus, in 
the temple of Delphi, where it was still seen in 
the age of Pausanias. Tenes, as some suppose, 
■was killed by Achilles, as he defended his country’ 
against the Greeks, and he received divine 
honours after death. His statue at Tenedos -wa:- 
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carried away by Verres. Strab. 13. — Pans. 10, 

c. 14. A general of 4000 mercenary Greeks 

sent by the Egyptians to assist tbe Phoenicians. 
Diod. 16. 

TSnSsis, a part of Ethiopia. Sirab. 

Tennes, a king of Sidon, who, when his country 
was besieged by the Persians, burnt himself ana 
the city together, 351 B.C. 

Tennum, a town of Aeolia. 

Tenos, a small island in the Aegean, near 
Andros, called Ophiussa, and also Hydrussa, from 
the number of its fountains. It was very moun- 
tainous, but it produced excellent wines, uni- 
versally esteemed by the ancients. Tenos was 
about fifteen miles in extent. The capital was 
also called Tenos. Sirab. 10. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — 
Ovid. Met. 7, v. 469. 

TentJhra (plur.), or Tentyris, a small town 
of Eg3T)t, on the Nile, whose inhabitants were 
at enmity with the crocodiles, and made war 
against those who paid them adoration. Seme. 
N. Q. 4, c. 2. — Sirab. 17. — Juv. 15. — Plin. 25, c. 8. 

Ten^ra [better Temp3T:a), a place in Thrace, 
opposite Samothrace. Ovid. TrisL i, el. 9, v. 21. 

Teos, or Tcios, now Sigagik, a maritime town 
on the coast of Ionia in Asia Minor, opposite 
Samos. It was one of the twelve cities of the 
Ionian confederacy, and gave birth to Anacreon 
and Hecataeus, who is by some deemed a native 
of Mnetus. According to Pliny, Teos was an 
island. Augustus repaired Teos, whence he is 
often called the founder of it on ancient medals. 
Strab. 14. — Mela, i, c. 17, — Paus. 7, c. 3. — 
Aelian. V. H. 8, c. 5. — Horai. i, od. 17, v. 18. — 
Plin. 5, c. 31. 

TerSdon, a town on the Arabian gulf. Dio. 
Per. 982. 

Terentia, the wife of Cicero. She became 
mother of M. Cicero, and of a daughter called 
TuUiola. Cicero repudiated her in order to marry 
a young heiress. Terentia married Sallust, and 
afterwards Messala Corvinus. She lived to her 
103rd, or, according to Pliny, to her 117th year. 
Plid. in Cic. — Val. Max. 8, c. 13. — Cic. ad Attic. 

II, ep. 16, &c. ^The w'ife of Scipio Africanus. 

^The wife of Maecenas, with whom it was 

said that Augustus carried on an intrigue. 

Terentia lex, called also Cassia, frumentaria, 
by M. Terentius Varro, Lucullus and C. Cassius, 
A.U.C. 680. It ordered that the same price 
should be given for all corn bought in the pro- 
vinces, to hinder the exactions of the quaestors. 

^Another, by Terentius the tribune, A.U.C. 

291, to elect five i>ersons to define the power of 
the consuls, lest they should abuse the public 
confidence, by violence or rapine. 

Terentiamis, a Roman to whom Longinus 

dedicated his treatise on the sublime. ^Maurus, 

a writer who flourished A.D. 240. He was the 
author of a treatise de Uteris, syllahis, et metris, 
treating of prosody. An African by birth, he 
probably lived c. A.D. 200. 

Terentius Publius, a native of Carthage in 
Africa, celebrated for the comedies which he 
wrote. He was sold as a slave to Terentius 
Lucanus, a Roman senator, who educated him 
with great care, and manumitted him for the 
brilliancy of his genius. He bore the name of 
his master and benefactor, and was called 
Terentius. He applied himself to the study of 
Greek comedy with uncommon assiduity, and 
merited the friendship and patronage of the 
learned and powerful. Scipio the elder Africanus, 


and his friend Laelius, have been suspected, on 
account of their intimacy, of assisting the poet 
in the composition of his comedies ; and the 
fine language, the pure expressions, and delicate 
sentiments with which the plays of Terence 
abound, seem, perhaps, to favour the supposi- 
tion. Terence was in the 25 th year of his age 
when his first play appeared on the Roman 
stage. All his compositions were received with 
great applause, but when the words 

Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto 

were repeated, the plaudits were reiterated, and 
the audience, though composed of foreigners, 
conquered nations, allies, and citizens of Rome, 
were unanimous in applauding the poet, who 
spoke with such elegance and simplicity the 
language of nature, and supported the native 
independence of man. The talents of Terence 
were employed rather in translation than in the 
effusions of originality, and Caesar’s judicious 
epigram upon him, “ 0 dimidiate Menander, 
expresses both his merits and his defects. It is 
said that he translated 108 of the comedies of the 
poet Menander, six of which only are extant, his 
Andria, Eunuch, Heautontimorumenos, Adelphi, 
Phormio, and Hecyra. Terence is admired for 
the purity of his language, and the artless ele- 
gance and simplicity of his diction, and for a 
continual delicacy of sentiment. There is more 
originality in Plautus, more vivacity in the 
intrigues, and more surprise in the catastrophes 
of his pla)^ ; but Terence will ever be admired 
for his taste, his expressions, and his faithful 
pictures of nature and manners, and the becoming 
dignity of his several characters. Quintilian, who 
candidly acknowledges the deficiencies of the 
Roman comedy, dedares that Terence was the 
most elegant and refined of all the comedians 
whose writings appeared on the stage. The time 
and the manner of his death are unknown. He 
left Rome in the 35 th year of his age, and never 
after appeared there. Some suppose that he was 
drowned in a storm as he returned from Greece, 
about 159 years before Christ, though others 
imagine he died in Arcadia or Leucadia, and that 
his death was accelerated by the loss of his 
property, and particularly of his plays which 
perished in a shipwreck. Cic. ad Attic. 7, ep. 3. — 
Paierc. i, c. ly.-^uintil. 10, c. i. — Horat. 2, ep. i, 
V. 59. — -Ciileo, a Roman senator, taken by the 
Carthaginians, and redeemed by Africanus. 
When Africanus triumphed, Culeo followed his 
chariot with a pileus on his head. He was some 
time after appointed judge between his deliverer 
and the people of Asia, and had the meanness to 
condemn him and his brother Asiaticus, though 

both innocent. Liv. 30, c. 45. A tribune 

who wished the number of the citizens of Rome 

to be increased. ^Evocatus, a man who, as it 

was supposed, murdered Galba. Tacit. Hist, i, 

c. 41. Lentinus, a Roman knight condemned 

for perjury. ^Varro, a writer. Vid. Varro. 

A consul with Aemilius Paulus at the battle 

of Cannae. He was the son of a butcher, and 
had followed for some time the profession of his 
father. He placed himself totally in the power 
of Hannibal, by making an improper disposition 
of his army. After he had been defeated, and 
his colleague slain, he retired to Canusium, with 
the remains of his slaughtered countrymen, and 
sent word to the Roman senate of his defeat. 
He received the thanks of this venerable body, 
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because be had engaged the enemy, however 
improperly, and not despaired of the affairs of 
the republic. He was offered the dictatorship, 

which he declined Pint. — Liv. 22, &c. An 

ambassador sent to Philip king of Macedonia. 

Massaiiora, an edile of the people, &c. Marcus, 

a friend of Sejanus, accus^ before the senate for 
his intimacy with that discarded favourite. He 
made a noble defence, and was acquitted. Tacit, 
Ann, 6. 

Tereii^s, a place in the Campus Martius near 
the capitol, where the infernal deities had an 
altar. Ovid. Fast, i, v. 504. 

Tereus, a king of Thrace, son of Mars and 
Bistonis. He married Procne the daughter of 
Pandion king of Athens, whom he had assisted 
in a war against Megara. He offered violence to 
his sister-in-law Philomela, whom he conducted 
to Thrace by desire of Procne. Vid. Philomela 

and Procne. friend of Aeneas, killed by 

Camilla. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 675. 

Tergeste, or Tergestum, now Trieste, a town 
of Italy on the Adriatic sea, made a Roman 
colony. Mela, 2, c. 3, &c. — Dionys. Perieg. 

V. 380. — Paterc. 2, c. no. — Plin. 3, c. 18. 

Teiias, a river of Sicily near Catana. 

Teribazus, a nobleman of Persia, sent with a 
fleet against Euagoras king of C3rpnis. He was 
accused of treason, and removed from office, &c. 
Polyaen. 7, 

Teridates, a favourite eunuch at the court of 
Artaxerxes. At his death the monarch was in 
tears for three days, and was consoled at last 
only by the arts and the persuasion of Aspasia. 
one of his favourites. Aelian. V. H. 12, c. i. 

Terigum, a town of Macedonia. 

Terlna, a town of the Bruttii, 

Terioli, now Tirol, a fortified town at the north 
of Italy, in the country of the Orisons. 

Termentia, or Termes, a town of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Termera, a town of Caria. 

TermCrus, a robber of Peloponnesus, who 
killed people by crushing their heads against his 
own. He was slain by Hercules in the same 
manner. Plut. in Thess. 

Termesiis, a river of Arcadia. 

Termilae, a name given to the Lycians. 

Terminalia, annual festivals at Rome, ob- 
served in honour of the god Terminus, in the 
month of February. It was then usual for 
peasants to assemble near the principal land- 
marks which separated their fields, and after 
they had crowned them with garlands and 
flowers, to make libations of milk and wine, and 
to sacrifice a lamb or a young pig. They were 
originally established by Numa, and though at 
first it was forbidden to shed the blood of 
victims, yet in process of time landmarks were 
plentifully sprinkled with it. Ovid. Fast. 2, 

V. 641. — Cic. Phil. 12, c. 10. 

TerminlLlls, a surname of Jupiter, because he 
presided over the boundaries and lands of indi- 
viduals, before the worship of the god Terminus 
was introduced, Dionys. Hal. 2. 

Terminus, a divinity of Rome who was sup- 
posed to preside over bounds and limits, and to 
punish all unlawful usurpation of land. His 
worship was first introduced at Rome by Numa, 
who persuaded his subjects that the limits of 
their lands and estates were under the immediate 
inspection of heaven. His temple was on the 
Tarpeian rock, and he was represented with a 


human head but without feet or arms, to intimate 
that he never moved, wherever he was placed. 
The people of the country assembled once a year 
with their families, and crovmed with garlands 
and flowers the stones which separated their 
different possessions, and offered victims to the 
god who presided over their boundaries. It is 
said that when Tarquin the Proud wished to 
build a temple on the Tarpeian rock to Jupiter, 
the god Terminus refused to give way, though 
the other gods resigned their seats with cheerful- 
ness ; whence Ovid has said, 

Restitit, et magno cum Jove iempla tenet. 

Dionys Hal. 2. — Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 641, — Plui. in 
Num. — Liv. 5. — Virg. Aen. 9. 

Termissus, or Termessus, a town oi Pisidia. 
Terpander, a lyric poet and musician of 
Lesbos, 675 B.C. It is said that he appeased a 
tumult at Sparta by the melody and sweetness of 
his notes. He added three strings to the lyre, 
which before his time had only four. Aelian. 
V. H. 12, c. 50. — Plut. de Mus. 

Terpsichdre, one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided over 
dancing, of which she was reckoned the inven- 
tress, as her name intimates, and with which she 
delighted her sisters. She is represented like a 
young virgin crowned with laurel, and holding 
in her hand a musical instrument. Juv. 7, 
v. 35. — Apollod. 1. — Eustat. in II. 10. 
Terpsicrcte, a daughter of Thespius. Apol- 
lod. 2, c. 7- 

Terra, one of the most ancient deities in 
mythology, wife of Uranus, and mother of 
Oceanus, the Titans, Cyclops, Giants, Thea, 
Rhea, Themis, Phoebe, Tethys, and Mnemosyne. 
By the Air she had Grief, Mourning, Oblivion, 
Vengeance, &c. According to Hyginus, she is 
the same as Tellus. Vid. Tellus. 

Terracina. Vid. Tarricina. 

Terrasidius, a Roman knight in Caesar’s army 
in Gaul. Caes. Bell. G. 3, c. 7 & 8. 

Terror, an emotion of the mind which the 
ancients have made a deity, and one of the 
attendants of the god Mars, and of Bellona. 

Tertia, a sister of Clodius the tribune, &c. 

A daughter of Paulus the conqueror of Perseus. 

Cic. ad Div. i, c. 46. A daughter of Isidonis. 

Cic. in Verr. 3, c. 34. A sister of Brutus, who 

married Cassius. She was also called Tertulla 
and Junia. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 76. — Sueton. Caes. 
50. — Cic. ad B. s 6. Ad Att. 15, ep. ii, 1. 16 
ep. 20. 

Tertius, Julianus, a lieutenant in Caesar’s 
legions. 

Tertullifinus, J. Septimius Florens, a cele- 
brated Christian writer of Carthage, who flour- 
ished A.D. 196. He was originally a pagan, 
but afterwards embraced Christianity, of which 
he became an able advocate by his writings, 
which showed that he was possessed of a lively 
imagination, impetuous eloquence, and strength 
of reasoning. Of all the Latin fathers he is the 
most original. His elaborate prose is based not 
upon Cicero but upon Plautus and colloquial 
Latin ; but it is influenced also by Greek and 
has a strong African tinge. Of his numerous 
writings the most attractive are the Apologeticus, 
a defence of Christianity as eloquent as any of 
Cicero’s speeches ; the De cuUu feminarum, a 
vehement attack on women and their luxury ; 
and the De Pallio, a plea for the Greek cloak in 
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place of the Roman toga, one of the most curious 
and difficult pieces of Latin, now extant. 

Tethys, the greatest of the sea deities, was 
wife of Oceanus, and daughter of Uranus and 
Terra, She was mother of the chiefest rivers of 
the universe, such as the Nile, the Alpheus, the 
Maeander, Simois, Peneus, Euenus, Sca m a n der, 
&c., and about 3000 daughters called Oceanides. 
Tethys is confounded by some mythologists with 
her granddaughter Thetis, the wife of Peleus and 
the mother of Achilles. The word 'Tethys is 
poetically used to express the sea. A-pollod. 1, 
c. I, &c. — Virg. G. T, V. 31. — Ovid. Met. 2, v. 509. 
]. 9, V. 498. Fast. 2, V. 191. — Hesiod. Theog. 
V. 336. — Homer. H. 14, v. 302. 

Tetis, a river of Gaul flowing from the Pyrenees. 
Mela, 2, c. 5. , 

TetrapSlis, a name given to the city of Antioch 
the capital of Syria, because it was divided into 
four separate districts, each of which resembled 
a city. Some apply the word to Seleucis, which 
contained the four large cities of Antioch near 
Daphne, Laodicea, Apamea, and Seleucia in 

Pieria. ^The name of four towns in the north 

of Attica. Strah. 8. 

Tfetrica, a mountain of the Sabines near the 
river Fabaris. Virg. ken. 7, v, 713. 

Tetricus, a Roman senator, saluted emperor 
in the reign of Aurelian. He was led in triumph 
by his successful adversary, who afterwards 
heaped the most unbounded honours upon him 
and his son of the same name. 

Teucer, a king of Phrygia, son of the Scamander 
by Ida. According to some authors he was the 
first who introduced among his subjects the wor- 
ship of Cybele and the dances of the Corybantes. 
The country where he reigned was from him 
called Teucna, and his subjects Teucri. His 
daughter Batea married Dardanus, a Samo- 
thracian prince, who succeeded him in the govern- 
ment of Teucria. Apollod. 3, c. 12. — Virg. Aen. 

3, V. 108. ^A son of Telamon king of Salamis, 

by Hesione the daughter of Laomedon. He was 
one of Helen’s suitors, and accordingly accom- 
panied the Greeks to the Trojan war, where he 
signalized himself by his valour and intrepidity. 
It is said that his father refused to receive him 
into his kingdom, because he had left the death 
of his brother Ajax unrevenged. This severity 
of the father did not dishearten the son ; he left 
Salamis, and retired to Cyprus, where, with the 
assistance of Belus king of Sidon, he built a town, 
which he called Salamis, after his native country. 
He attempted, to no purpose, to recover the 
island of Salamis after his father’s death. He 
built a temple to Jupiter in Cyprus, on which a 
man was annually sacrificed till the reign of the 
Antondnes. Some suppose that Teucer did not 
return to Cyprus, but that, according to a less 
received opinion, he went to settle in Spain, 
where New Carthage was afterwards built, and 
thence into Galatia. Homer. II. i, v. 281. — 
Virg. Aen. i, v. 623. — Apollod. 3, c. 12. — Pans. 

2, c. 29. — Justin. 44, c. 3. — Paterc. i, c. i. 

One of' the servants of Phalaris of Agrigentum. 
Teucri, a name given to the Trojans, from 
Teucer their king. Virg. Aen. i, v. 42 & 239. 
Teucria, a name given to Troy, from Teucer 
one of its kings. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 26. 

Teucteri, a people of Germany, at the east of 
the Rhine. Tacit, de Germ. c. 22. 

Teumessus, a mountain of Boeotia with a 
village of the same name, where Hercules, when 


young, killed an enormous lion. Sfat. Th^. r, 
v. 331. 

Teuta, a queen of lUyricum, 231 B.C., who 
ordered some Roman ambassadors to be put to 
death. This unprecedented murder was the 
cause of a war, which ended in her disgrace. 
Flor. 2, c. $.—Flin. 34, c. 6. _ 

Teutamlas, or Teutamis, a kmg of Lanssa. 
He instituted games in honour of his father, 
where Perseus killed his grandfather Acrisius 
with a quoit. 

Teutamus, a king of Assyna, the same as 
Tithonus the father of Menmon. Diod. 5. 
Teutas, or Teutates, a name of Mercury 
among the Gauls. The people offered human 
victims to this deity. Lucan, i, v. 445* — Caes. 
Bell. G. 

Teuthrania, a part of Mysia where the Caycus 

^•^uthras, a king of Mysia on the borders of 
the Caycus. He adopted as his daughter, or, 
according to others, married, Auge the daughter 
of Aleus, when she fled away into Asia from her 
father, who wished to punish her for her amours 
with Hercules. Some time after bis kingdom 
was invaded by Idas the son of Aphareus, and 
to remove this enemy he promised Auge and 
his crown to anyone who could restore tran- 
quillity to his subjects. This was executed by 
Telephus, who afterwards proved to be the son 
of Auge, who was promised in marriage to him 
by right of his successful expedition. The fifty 
daughters of Teuthras, who became mothers by 
Hercules, are called Teuthrantia turba. Apollod. 
2, c. 7, &c.—Paus. 3, c. as.— Ovid. Trist. 2, y. 19. 

Heroid. 9, v. 51. — Hygin. fab. 100. A river’s 

name. One of the companions of Aeneas in 

Italy. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 402. 

Teutoburgiensis saltus, a forest of Germany, 
between the Ems and I.ippe, where Varus and 
his legions were cut to pieces in the year A.D. 10. 
The calamity had such an effect on Augustus 
that he would cry out in the night, “ Redde 
mihi meas legiones, Vare ” ; and after this he 
decided that the Roman empire should not be 
extended further. 

Teutomatus, a prince of Gaul, among the 
allies of Rome. 

Teutdni, or Teutdncs, a people of Germany, 
who with the Cimbri made incursions upon Gaul, 
and cut to pieces two Roman armies. They were 
at last defeated by the consTil Marius, and an 
infini te number made prisoners. Vid. Cimbri. 
Cic. pro Manil. — Flor. 3, c. 3. — Plut. in Mar. — 
Martial. 14, ep. 26. — Plin. 4, c. 14. 

Thabenna, an inland town of Africa. Hist. 
Afric. 77. 

Thabusium, a fortified place of Phrygia. Liv. 
38, c. 14. 

Thais, a famous courtesan of Athens, who 
accompanied Alexander in his Asiatic conquests, 
and gained such an ascendancy over him, that 
she made him burn the royal palace of Persepolis. 
Menander celebrated her charms both mental 
and personal, which were of a superior nature, 
and on this account she is called Menandrea by 
Propert. 2, el. 6. — Ovid, de Art. Am. 3, v. 604. 
De Rem. Am. v. 384. — Plut. in Alex. — Juv. 3, 
V. 93.— 13, c. 13. 

Thala, a town of Africa. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 21. 
Thal&me, a town of Messenia, famous for a 
temple and oracle of Pasiphae. Plut. in Agid. 
Thales (640-546 B.C.), one of the seven wise 
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men of Greece, bom at Miletus in Ionia ; his 
father’s name was Examius, and his mother’s 
Cleobula. Like many others of the andenls, he 
travelled in quest of knowledge, and for some 
time resided in Crete, Phoenicia, and Egypt. 
Under the priests of Memphis he was taught 
geometry, astronomy, and philosophy, and 
enabled to measure with exactness the vast 
height and extent of a pyramid merely by its 
shadow. His discovenes in astronomy were 
great and ingenious ; and he was the first who 
calculated with accuracy a solar eclipse, which 
took place on May 28th, 585 B.C. Like Homer, 
he looked upon water as the principle of every- 
thing, the one material cause for the many 
phenomena of nature ; “ the earth floats on 
water and all things are full of gods.” He was 
a shrewd business man and made a fortune ; a 
wise politician, who advised a federal system for 
the Ionian cities ; and a scientist who invented 
abstract geometry, the geometry of lines. He 
was the founder of the Ionic sect, which distin- 
g;uished itself for its deep and abstruse specula- 
tions under the successors and pupils of the 
Milesian philosopher, Anaximander, Amaximenes, 
Anaxagoras, and Archelaus the master of 
Socrates. Thales was never married ; and when 
his mother pressed him to choose a wife, he said j 
he was too young. The same exhortations were 
afterwards repeated, but the philosopher eluded 
them by observing that he was then too old. 
Herodot i, c. 7. — Plato. — Diog. i. — Cic. de Nat. 

D., &c. ^A lyric poet of Crete, intimate with 

LYcurgus. He prepared by his rhapsodies the 
minds of the Spartans to receive the rigorous 
institutions of his friend, and inculcated a 
reverence for the peace of civil society. 

Thalestria, or Thalestrls, a queen of the 
Amazons, who, accompanied by 300 women, 
came 35 days’ journey to meet Alexander in his 
Asiatic conquests, to raise children by a man 
whose fame was so great and courage so un- 
common. Curt. 6, c. 5. — Strah. ii. — Justin. 2, c. 4. 

Thaletes, a Greek poet of Crete, 900 B.C. 

Th&Ha, one of the Muses, who presided over 
festivals, and over pastoral and comic poe^. 
She is represented leaning on a column, holding 
a mask in her right hand, by which she is dis- 
tinguished from her sisters, as also by a shep- 
herd’s crook. Her dress appears shorter, and 
not so ornamented as that of the other Muses. 
Horat. 4, od. 6,v. 25. — Martial. 9, ep. 75- — Plut. 

in Symp., &c. — Virg. Ec. 6, v. 2. One of the 

Nereides. Hesiod. Theog. — Virg. Am. 5, v. 826. 
An island in the Tyrrhene sea. 

Thallo, one of the Horae or Seasons, who pre- 
sided over the spring. Pans. 9, c. 35. 

Thalpins, a son of Eurytus, one of Helen’s 
suitors. Apollod. 3, c. 10. 

Thalyssia, Greek festivals celebrated by the 
people of the country in honour of Ceres, to 
whom the jfirst- fruits were regularly offered, 
Schol. Theocr. 3. 

Thamiras, a Cilician who first introduced the 
art of augury in Cyprus, where it was religiously 
preserved in his family for many years. Tacit. 
Hist. 2, c. 3. 

Thamuda, a part of Arabia Felix. 

Thamyras, or Thamyris, a celebrated musi- 
cian of Thrace. His father’s name was Philam- 
mon, and his mother’s Argiope. He became 
enamoured of the Muses, and challenged them 
to a trial of skill. His challenge was accepted, 
U* 


and it was mutually agreed that the conqueror 
should be totally at the disposal of his victorious 
adversarv. He was conquered, and the Muses 
deprived him of his eyesight and his melodious 
voice, and broke his lyre. His poetical composi- 
tions are lost. Some accused him of having first 
introduced into the world the unnatural vice of 
which Sotades is accused. Homer. II. 2, v. 594. 
1- 5> V. 599. — Apollod. I, c. 3. — Ovid. Amor. 3, el. 
7, V. 62. Art. Am. 3, v. 399. — Paus. 4, c. 33. 
Thamyris, one of the petty princes of the 

Dacae, in the age of Darius, &c. A queen of 

the Massagetae. Vid. Thomyris. A Trojan 

killed by Tumus. Virg. Aen. 12, v. 341. 
Thap^cus, a city on the Euphrates. 

Thapsus, a town of Africa Propria, where 
Scipio and Juba were defeated by Caesar. Sil. 3, 

261. — Liv. 29, c. 30. 1. 33, c- 48. A town to the 

north of Syracuse in Sicily. 

Thargelia, festivals in Greece, in honour of 
Apollo and Diana. They lasted two days, and 
the youngest of both sexes carried olive branches, 
on which were suspended cakes and fruits. 
Athen. 12. 

ThariSdes, one of the generals of Antiochus, 
See. 

Tharops, the father of Oeager, to whom 
Bacchus gave the kingdom of Thrace after the 
death of Lycurgus. Diod. 4. 

Thasius, or Thrasius, a famous soothsayer 
of C3T)rus, who told Busiris king of Egypt, that 
to stop a dreadful plague which afflicted Ms 
country, he must offer a foreigner to Jupiter. 
Upon this the tyrant ordered Mm to be seized 
and sacrificed to the god, as he was not a native 

of Egypt. Ovid, de Art. Am. i, v. 549. A 

surname of Hercules, who was worshipped at 
Thasos. 

Thasos, or Thasus, a small island in the 
Aegean, on the coast of Thrace, opposite the 
mouth of the Nestus, anciently known by the 
names of Aeria, Odonis^ AeiJiria^ Acte, Ogygia, 
Chryse, and Ceresis. It received that of Thasos 
from Thasus the son of Agenor, who settled there 
when he despaired of finding Ms sister Europa. 
It was about forty miles in circumference, and 
so uncommonly fruitful, that the fertility of 
Ihasos became proverbial. Its wine was uni- 
versally esteemed, and its marble quarries were 
also in great repute, as well as its mines of gold 
and silver. The capital of the island was also 
called Thasos. Liv. 33, c. 30 & 55. — Herodot. 2, 
c. 44. — Mela, 2, c. 7, — Paus. 5, c. 25. — Aelian. 
V. H. 4, &c. — Virg. G. 2, v. 91.-^. Nep. dm. 2. 
Thasus, a son of Neptune, who went with 
Cadmus to seek Europa. He built the town of 
Thasus in Thrace. Some make Mm brother of 
Cadmus. Apollod. 3, c. i. 

Thaumaci, a town of Thessaly on the Maliac 
gulf. Liv. 32, c. 4. 

Thaumantias, or Thaumantls, a name given 
to Iris the messenger of Juno, because she was 
the daughter of Thaumas the son of Oceanus 
and Terra by one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. 
Theog. — Virg. Am. 9, v. 5. — Ovid. Met. 4, v, 479. 
L 14, V. 845. 

Thaumas, a son of Neptune and Terra, who 
married Electra, one of the Oceanides, by whom 
he had Iris and the Harpies, &c. Apollod. i, c. 2. 

Thaumasius, a mountain of Arcadia, on 
[ whose top, according to some accounts, Jupiter 
was bonl 

L Thea, a daughter of Uranus and Terra. She 
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married her brother Hyperion, by whom she had 
the sun, the moon, Aurora, Sec, She is also 

called Thia, Titaea, Rhea, Tethys, &c. One 

of the Sporades. 

TheagSnes, a man who made himself master 

of Megara, An athlete of Thasos, famous for 

his strength. Paus. 6, c. 6 & ii. — Plut. ^A 

Theban officer, who distinguished himself at the 

battle of Cheronaea. Plut. ^A writer who 

published commentaries on Homer’s works. 

Theages, a Greek philosopher, disciple of 
Socrates. Plato. — Aelian. V. H. 4, &c. 

Theangela, a town of Caria. 

The^o, the wife of Metapontus, son of Sisy- 
phus, palmed off some twins upon her husband 
when he wished to repudiate her for her barren- 
ness. The children were educated with the 
greatest care, and some time afterwards Theano 
herself became the mother of twins. When they 
were grown up she encouraged them to murder 
the supposititious children, who were to suc- 
ceed to their father’s throne in preference to 
tneia. They were both killed in the attempt, 
and the father, displeased with the conduct of 
Theano, repudiated her to marry the mother of 
the children whom he had long considered as his 

own. Hygin. fab. 186. A daughter of Cis- 

seus, sister of Hecuba, who married Antenor, and 
was supposed to have betrayed the Palladium 
to the Greeks, as she was priestess of Minerva. 
Homer. II. 6, v. 298. — Pans. 10, c. 27 . — Dictys 
Cret. 5, c. 8. One of the Danaides. Her hus- 
band’s name was Phantes. Apollod. 2, c. i. 

The wife of the philosopher Pythagoras, daughter 
of Pythanax of Crete, or, according to others, of 

Brontinus of Crotona. Diog. 8, c. 42. ^The 

daughter of Pythagoras. A poetess of Locris. 

A priestess of Athens, daughter of Menon, 

who refused to pronounce a curse upon Alcibiades 
when he was accused of having mutilated the 

statues of Hermes. Plut. ^The mother of 

Pausanias. She was the first, as it is reported, 
who brought a stone to the entrance of Minerva’s 
temple, to shut up her son when she heard of 
his crimes and perfidy to his country. Polyaen. 

8. ^A daughter of Scedasus, to whom some of 

the Lacedaemonians offered violence at Leuctra. 

^A Trojan matron, who became mother of 

Mimas by Amyous, the same night that Paris 
was bom. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 703, 

The&num, a town of Italy. Vid. Teanum. 

Thearidas, a brother of Dionysius the elder. 
He was made admiral of his fleet. Diod. 14. 

Thearius, a surname of Apollo at Troezen. 
Paus. 2, c. 51. 

Theatetes, a Greek epigrammatist. 

Theba, or Thebe, a town of Cilicia. Vid. 
Thebae. 

Thebae (-arum), a celebrated city, the capital 
of Boeotia, situate on the banks of the river 
Ismenus. The manner of its foundation is not 
precisely known. Cadmus is supposed to have 
first begim to found it by building the citadel 
Cadmea. It was afterwards finished by Amphion 
and Zethus ; but, according to Varro, it owed 
its origin to Ogyges, The government of Thebes 
in early times was monarchical, and many of 
the sovereigns are celebrated for their misfortunes, 
such as Laius, Oedipus, Polynices, Eteocles, &c. 
The war which Thebes supported against the 
Argives is famous, as well as that of the Epigoni. 
The Thebans were looked upon as an indolent 
and sluggish nation, and the words Theban 


pig became proverbial to express a man remark- 
able for stupidity and inattention. This, however, 
was not literally true ; under Epaminondas, the 
Thebans, though before dependent, became 
masters of Greece, and everything was done 
according to their will and pleasure. When 
Alexander invaded Greece, he ordered Thebes to 
be totally demolished, because it had revolted 
against him, except the house where the poet 
Pindar had been bom and educated. In this 
dreadful period 6000 of its inhabitants were slain 
and 30,000 sold for slaves. Thebes was after- 
wards repaired by Cassander the son of Anti- 
pater, but it never rose to its original conse- 
quence, and Strabo, in his age, mentions it merely 
as an inconsiderable village. The monarchical 
government was abolished at the death of 
Xanthus, and Thebes became a republic. It 
received its name from Thebe the daugher of 
Asopus, to whom the founder Amphion was 
nearly related. Apollod. 2, c. 4, &c. — Mela, 2, 
c. 3. — Paus. 2, c. 6. 1 . 9, c. 5.-^trab. 9. — Plut. 
in Pel. Flam. & Alex.—^. Nep. in Pel. Epam., 

See. — Hot at. Art. Poet. 394.-— Met. A 

town at the south of Troas, built by Hercules, 
and also called Placia and Hypoplacia. It fell 
into the hands of the Cilicians, who occupied it 
during the Trojan war. Curt. 3, c. 4. — Liv. 37, 

c- 19. — Strab. ii. An ancient celebrated city 

of Thebais in Egypt, called also Hecatompylos, on 
account of its 100 gates, and Diospolis, as being 
sacred to Jupiter. In tlie time of its splendour, 
it extended above 23 miles, and upon any 
emergency could send into the field, by each of 
its 100 gates, 20,000 fighting men and 200 
chariots. Thebes was ruined by Cambyses king 
of Persia, and few traces of it were seen in the 
age of Juvenal. Plin. 5, c. 9. — Juv. 15, v. 16. — 
Tacit. Ann. c. 2. — Herodot. 2 & 3. — Diod. 2. — 
Homer. II. 9, v. 381. — Strab. jy. — Mela, 1, c. 9. 

A town of Africa, built by Bacchus. 

Another in Thessaly. Liv. 28, c. 7. ^Another 

in Phthiotis. 

Thebais, a country in the southern parts of 

Eg3rpt, of which Thebes was the capital. 

There have been some poems which have home 
the name of Thebais, but of these the only one 
extant is the Thebais of Statius. It gives an 
account of the war of the Thebans against the 
Argives, in consequence of the dissension of 
Eteocles with his brother Polynices. The poet 

was twelve years in composing it. ^A river of 

Lydia. A name given to a native of Thebes. 

Thebe, a daughter of the Asopus, who married 

Zethus. Apollod. 3, c- 5. — Paus. 2, c. 5. ^The 

wife of Alexander tyrant of Pherae. She was 
persuaded by Pelopidas to murder her husband. 
Theia, a goddess. Vid. Thea. 

Theias, a son of Bel us, who had an incestuous 
intercourse with his daughter Smyrna. 
Thelephassa, the second wife of Agenor, 
called also Telaphassa. 

Thelpusa, a nymph of Arcadia. Vid. Telpusa. 
Thebdon, a son of Apis, who conspired against 
his father, who was king of Peloponnesus. 
Paus. 2, c. 5. — Apollod. 2, c. I. 

Thelxiope, one of the Muses, according to 
some writers. Cic. de Fin. 

Themeneus, a son of Aristomachus, better 
known by the name of Temenus. 

Themesion, a tyrant of Eretria. Diod. 15. 
Themillas, a Trojan, &c. Virg. Aen. 9, 
V. 376. 
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Themis, a daughter of Coelus and Terra, who 
married jfupiter against her own inclination. 
She became mother of Dice, Irene, Eunomia, the 
Parcae and Horae ; and was the first to whom the 
inhabitants of the earth raised temples. Her 
oracle was famous in Attica in the age of Deu- 
calion, who consulted it with great solemnity, 
and was instructed how to repair the loss of 
mankind. She was generally attended by the 
seasons. Among the modems she is represented 
as holding a sword in one hand, and a pair of 

scales in the other. Ovid. Md. 1, v. 321. A 

daughter of Hus, who married Cap3?s, and became 
mother of Anchises. A polled. 3, c. 12. 

Tliemiscyra, a town of Cappadocia, at the 
mouth of the Thermodon, belonging to the 
Amazons. The territories round it bore the 
same name. 

Themison, a famous physician of Laodicea, 
disciple to Asclepiades. He was founder of a 
sect called Methodists, because he washed to 
introduce methods to facilitate the learning and 
the practice of ph37sic. He flourished in the 

Augustan age. Plin. 29, c. i. — Juv. 10. One 

of the generals and ministers of Antiochus the 
Great. He was bom in Cyprus. Adian. V. H. 
2, c. 41. - . 

Tfaemista, or Themistis, a goddess, the same 
as Themis. 

Themistius, a celebrated philosopher of 
Paphlagonia in the age of Constantius, greatly 
esteemed by the Roman emperors, and called 
Euphrades, the fine si)eaker, from his eloquent 
and commanding delivery. He was made a 
Roman senator, and always distinguished for 
his liberality and munificence. His school was 
greatly frequented. He wrote, when young, some 
commentaries on Aristotle, fragments of which, 
and 34 of his orations, are stiU extant. He pro- 
fessed himself to be an enemy to flattery, and 
though he often deviates from this general rule 
in his addresses to the emperors, yet he strongly 
recommends humanity, wisdom, and clemency. 
Another of his orations is extant in a Latin 
version. 

Themisto, a daughter of H3rpseus, was the 
third wife of Athamas king of Thebes, by whom 
she had four sons, called Ptous, Leucon, Schoe- 
neus, and Erythroes. She endeavoured to kill 
the children of Ino, her husband’s second wife, 
but she killed her own, by means of Ino, who 
lived in her house in the disguise of a servant- 
maid, and to whom she entrusted her bloody 
intentions, upon which she destroyed herself. 

Paus. 9, c. 23. — Apollod. i, c. 9. A woman 

mentioned by Polyaenus. ^The mother of the 

poet Homer, according to a tradition mentioned 
by Paus, 10, c. 24. 

Themistocles, a celebrated general bom at 
Athens. His father’s name was Neocles, and his 
mother’s Euterpe, or Abrotonum, a native of 
Halicarnassus, or of Thrace, or Acamania. The 
beginning of his youth was marked by vices so 
flagrant, and an inclination so incorrigible, that 
his father disinherited him. This, which might 
have disheartened others, roused the ambition of 
Themistocles, and the protection which he was 
denied at home he sought in courting the. favours 
of the populace, and in sharing the administration 
of public affairs. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
Themistocles was at the head of the Athenian 
republic, and in this capacity the fleet was en- 
trusted to his care. When the Lacedaemonians 


under Leonidas were opposing the Persians at 
Thermopylae the naval operations of Themis- 
tocles, and of the combined fleet of the Pelopon- 
nesians, were directed to destroy the armament 
of Xerxes, and to ruin his maritime power. The 
obstinate wish of the generals to command the 
Grecian fleet might have proved fatal to the 
interest of the allies, had not Themistocles freely 
relinquished his pretensions, and by nominating 
his rival Eurybiades master of the expedition, 
shown the world that his ambition comd stoop 
when his country demanded his assistance. The 
Persian fleet was distressed at Artemisium by a 
violent storm, and the feeble attack of the Greeks; 
but a decisive battle would never have been 
fought if Themistocles had not used threats and 
entreaties, and even called religion to his aid, 
and the favourable answers of the oracle, to 
second his measures. The Greeks, actuated by 
different views, were unwilling to make head by 
sea against an enemy whom they saw victorious 
by land, plundering their cities and destroying 
aU by fire and sword ; but before they were 
disi>ersed, Themistocles sent intelligence of their 
intentions to the Persian monarch. Xerxes, by 
immediately blocking them with his fleet, in the 
bay of Sal amis, prevented their escape, and 
while he wished to crush them all at one blow, 
he obliged them to fight for their safety, as well 
as for the honour of their country. This battle, 
which was fought near the island of Salamis, 
480 B.C., was decisive ; the Greeks obtained the 
victory, and Themistocles the honour of having 
destroyed the formidable navy of Xerxes. 
Further to ensure the peace of his country, 
Themistocles informed the Asiatic monarch that 
the Greeks had conspired to cut the bridge which 
he had built across the Hellespont, and to prevent 
his retreat into Asia. This met with equal suc- 
cess , Xerxes hastened away from Greece, and 
while he believed the words of Themistocles, that 
his return would be disputed, he left his forces 
without a general, and his fleets an easy conquest 
to the victorious Greeks. These signal services 
to his country endeared Themistocles to the 
Athenians, and he was universally called the 
most warlike and most courageous of all the 
Greeks who fought against the Persians. He was 
received with the most distinguished honours, 
and by his prudent administration, Athens was 
soon fortified with strong walls, her Piraeus was 
rebuilt, and her harbours were filled with a 
numerous and powerful navy, which rendered 
her the mistress of Greec^ Yet in the midst of 
that glory, the conqueror of Xerxes incurred the 
displeasure of his countrymen, which had proved 
so fatal to many of his illustrious predecessors. 
He was banished from the city, and after he had 
sought in vain a safe retreat among the republics 
of Greece, and the barbarians of Thrace, he threw 
himself into the arms of a monarch, whose fleets 
he had defeated, and whose father he had ruined, 
Artaxerxes, the successor of Xerxes, received the 
illustrious Athenian with kindness ; and though 
he had formerly set a price upon his head, yet 
he made him one of his greatest favourites, and 
bestowed three rich cities upon him, to jirovide 
him with bread, wine, and meat. Such landness 
from a monarch, from whom he, perhaps, ex- 
pected the most hostile treatment, did not alter 
the sentiments of Themistocles. He still remem- 
bered that Athens gave him birth, and according 
to some writers, the wish of not injuring his 
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country, and therefore his inability of carrying 
on war against Greece, at the request of A^- 
xerxes, obliged him to destroy himself by drink- 
ing bull’s blood. The manner of his death, how- 
ever, is uncertain, and while some afl5.rm that 
he poisoned himself, others declare that he fell 
a prey to a violent distemper in the city of 
Magnesia, where he had fixed his residence, while 
in the dominions of the Persian monarch. His 
bones were conveyed to Attica and honoured 
with a magnificent tomb by the Athenians, who 
began to repeat too late of their cruelty to the 
saviour of his country. Themistocles died in the 
65th year of his age, about 449 years before the 
Christian era. He has been admired as a man 
naturally courageous, of a disposition fond of 
activity, ambitious of glory and enterpme. 
Blessed with a provident and discerning mind, 
he seemed to rise suj^rior to misfortunes, and in 
the midst of adversity, possessed of resources 
which could enable him to regain his splendour, 
and even to command fortune. — Plvi. & C. Nep. 
in Vita. — Pans, i, c. i, 1. 8, c. 52. — Aelian. V. H. 

2, c. 12. 1. 9, c. 18. 1. 13, c. 40. ^A writer, some 

of whose letters are extant. 

ThemistogSnes, a historian of Syracuse, in 
the age of Artaxerxes Memnon. He wrote on the 
wars of Cyrus the ydunger, a subject ably treated 
afterwards by Xenophon. 

Theocles, an opulent citizen of Corinth, who 
liberally divided his riches among the poor. 
Thrasonides, a man equally rich with himself, 
followed the example. Aelian. V. H. 14, c. 24. 

^A Greek sculptor. Paus. 6, c. 19. 

Thedclus, a Messenian poet and soothsayer, 
who died 671 B.C. Paus. 4, c. 15, &c. 
TheoclymSnus, a soothsayer of Argolis, de- 
scended from Melampus. His father’s name was 
Thestor, He foretold the speedy return of 
Ulysses to Penelope and Telemachus. Homer. 
Od. 15, V. 225, See. — Hygin. fab. 128. 
Th^critus, a Greek poet who flourished at 
Syracuse, in Sicily, 282 B.C. His father’s name 
was Praxagoras or Simichus, and his mother’s 
Philina. He lived in the age of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, whose praises he sang, and whose 
favours he enjoyed. Theocritus is the creator 
of pastoral poetry, and Virgil, in his eclogues, 
has imitated and often copied him. The best 
known of his Bucolics are the first, in which 
Thyrsis sings of the death of Daphnis ; the 
seventh, “ The Harvest Feast,” where the scene 
is laid at Cos, and Theocritus himself and his 
poet friends appear under assumed names ; and 
the sixth and eleventh, where the giant Poly- 
phemus tells of his love for the nymph Galatea. 
Theocritus was contemporary with Herodas and 
himself wrote three mimes in hexameter verse : 
Simaethes, where a girl uses magic to bring back 
her lover ; Aeschines, the story of a soldier and 
his girl ; and Gorgo and Praxinoe, two Syracusan 
women at the feast of Adonis in Alexandria. 
His epic poems and epigrams are not remark- 
able. Of his life we Imow little, and it is uncer- 
taiti whether he wrote in Cos, Syracuse, or Alex- 
andria. Quintil. 10, c. i. — Laert. 5. ^A Greek 

historian of Chios, who wrote an account of 
Libya. Plut. 

Theodfimas, or Thiodamas, a king of Mysia, 
in Asia Minor. He was killed by Hercules, 
because he refused to treat him and his son with 
'hospitality, Ovid, in Ib. V. 438. — Apollod, 2, 
0. 7. — Hygin, fab. 271. 


Theodectes, a Greek orator and poet of Pha- 
selis in Pamphylia, son of Aristander, and disciple 
of Isocrates. He wrote fifty tragedies, besides 
other works now lost. He had such a happy 
memory that he could repeat with ease what- 
ever verses were spoken in his presence. When 
Alexander passed through PhaseUs, he crowned 
with garlands the statue which had been erected 
to the memory of the deceased poet. Cic. Tusc. 
I, c. 24, in Oral. 5i> &c. — Plui. — Quintil. 
Theadonis, a town of Germany, now Thion- 
ville, on the Moselle. 

Theodora, a daughter-in-law of the emperor 

Maximian, who married Constantius. A 

daughter of Constantine. A woman who 

became empress to Justinian, and (hstinguished 

herself by her intrigues and enterprises. ^The 

name of Theodora is common to the empresses 
of the East in a later period. 

Theodoretus, one of the Greek fathers, who 
flourished A.D. 425. He was Bishop of Cyrus on 
the Euphrates, and played a considerable part in 
the Nestorian controversy. 

Theodoridas, a poet of Syracuse of the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C. A writer of lyric and epigrammatic 
verses, he is represented in the Greek Anthology. 
Theoddrus, a Syracusan of great authority 
among his countr3nnen, who severely inveighed 
against the tyranny of Dionysius- ^A philo- 

sopher, disciple of Aristippus. He denied the 
existence of a God. He was banished from 
Cyrene, and fled to Athens, where the friendship- 
of Demetrius Phalereus saved him from the 
accusations which were carried to the Areopagus 
against him. Some suppose that he was at Ust 
condemned to death for his impiety, and that he 

drank poison. A preceptor of one of the sons 

of Antony, whom he betrayed to Augustus. 

A consul in the reign of Honorius. Claudian 
wrote a poem upon him, in which he praises him 

with great liberality. A secretary of Valens. 

He conspired against the emperor and was- 

beheaded. A man who compiled a history 

of Rome. Of this, nothing but his history of 
the reigns of Constantine and Constantius is 

extant. ^A comic actor. A player on the 

flute in the age of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who 
contemptuously rejected the favours of Lamia 

the mistress of the monarch. A Greek poet 

of Colophon, whose compositions are lost. A* 

sophist of Byzantium, called Logodaidalos by 

Plato. A Greek poet in the age of Cleopatra- 

He wrote a book of metamorphoses, which Ovid 

imitated, as some suppose. ^An artist of 

Samos about 700 B.C. He was the first who 
found out the art of smelting iron, with which he 

made statues. A priest, father of Isocrates- 

A Greek writer, called also Prodromus. The 

time in which he lived is unlmown. There is a 
romance of his composition extant, called the 
amours of Rhodanthe and Dosicles, as well as 
the Galeomyomachia, or Battle of the Cats and 
Mice, and some other works. 

Theodosia, now Caffa, a town in the Cimmer- 
ian Bosphorus. Mela, 2, c. i. 

Theodosiopfilis, a town of Armenia, built by 
Theodosius. 

Theodosius, Flavius, a Roman emperor sur- 
named Magnus, from the greatness of his 
exploits. He was invested with the imperial 
purple by Gratian, and appointed over Thrace 
and the eastern provinces, which had been in 
the possession of Valentinian. The first years 
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of liis reigtt -were marked by various conquests j 
over the barbarians. The Goths were defeated 
in Thrace, and 4000 of their chariots, with an 
immense number of prisoners of both sexes, were 
the reward of the victory. This glorious cam- 
paign intimidated the inveterate enemies of 
Rome ; they sued for peace, and treaties of 
alliance were made with distant nations, who 
wished to gain the favours and the friendship of 
a prince whose military virtues were so con- 
spicuous. Some conspiracies vrere formed 
against the emperor, but Theodosius totally 
disregarded them ; and while he punished his 
competitors for the imperial purple, he thought 
himself sufficiently secure in the love and the 
affection of his subjects. His reception at Rome 
was that of a conqueror ; he triumphed over the 
barbarians, and restored peace in every part of 
the empire. He died of a dropsy at Milan, in 
the doth year of his age, after a reign of 16 years, 
January 17th, A.D. 395. His body was con- 
veyed to Constantinople, and buried by his son 
Arcadius, in the tomb of Constantine. Theo- 
dosius was the last of the emperors who was the 
sole master of the whole Roman empire. He 
left three children : Arcadius and Honorius, who 
succeeded him, and Pulcheria. Theodosius has 
been commended by ancient writers, as a prince 
blessed with every virtue, and debased by no 
vicious propensity. Though master of the world, 
he was a stranger to that pride and arrogance 
which too often disgrace the monarch ; he was 
affable in his behaviour, benevolent and com- 
passionate, and it was his wish to treat his 
subjects as himself was treated when a private 
man and a dependant. Men of merit were 
promoted to places of trust and honour, and the 
emperor was fond of patronizing the cause of 
virtue and learning. His zeal as a follower of 
Christianity has been applauded by all the 
ecclesiastical writers, and it was the wish of 
Theodosius to support the revealed religion, as 
much by bis example, meekness, and Christian 
charity, as by his edicts and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. His want of clemency, however, in one 
instance, was too openly betrayed, and when the 
people of Thessalonica had unmeaningly, per- 
haps, killed one of his officers, the emperor 
ordered his solders to put all the inhabitants to 
the sword, and no less than 6000 persons, with- 
out distinction of rank, age, or sex, were cruelly 
butchered in that town in the space of three 
hours. For this violence Theodosius was com- 
pelled by St. Ambrose to do open penance in the 
church, and publicly to make atonement for an 
act of barbarity which had excluded him from 
the bosom of the Church and the communion 
of the faithful. In his private character Theo- 
dosius was an example of soberness and temper- 
ance ; his palace displayed becoming grandeur, 
but still with moderation. He never indulged 
in luxury, or countenanced superfluities. He was 
fond of bodily exercise, and never gave himself 
up to pleasure and enervating enjoyments.^ The 
laws and regulations which he introduced in the 
Roman empire were of the most salutary nature. 
Socrat 5, kt.—Zosimus 4, &c. — Amhros . — 
Augustin.-~~Clatidian.., &c. 

Theodosius 11 ., succeeded his father Arca- 
dius as emperor of the Western Roman empire, 
though only in the eighth year of his age. He was 
governed by his sister Pulcheria, and by his 
ministers and eunuchs, in. whose hands was the 


disposal of the offices of state, and all places of 
trust and honour. He married Eudoxia, the 
daughter of a philosopher called Leontius, a 
woman remarkable for her virtues and piety. 
The territories of Theodosius were invaded by the 
Persians, but the emperor soon appeared at the 
head of a numerous force, and the two hostile 
armies met on the frontiers of the empire. The 
consternation was universal on both sides ; with- 
out even a battle, the Persians fled, and no less 
than 100,000 were lost in the waters of the 
Euphrates. Theodosius raised the siege of 
Nisibis, where his operations failed of success, 
and he averted the fury of the Huns and Vandals 
by bribes and promises. He died on July 29th, 
in the 49th year of his age, A.D. 450, leaving 
only one daughter, Licinia Eudoxia, whom he 
married to the emperor Valentinian III. The 
carelessness and inattention of Theodosius to 
public affairs are well Icnown. He signed all the 
papers that were brought to him without even 
opening them or reading them, till his sister 
apprised him of his negligence, and rendered him 
more careful and diligent, by making him sign a 
paper, in which he delivered into her hand 
Eudoxia his wife as a slave and menial servant. 
The laws and regulations which were promul- 
gated under him, and selected from the most 
I useful and salutary institutions of his imperial 
predecessors, have been called the Theodosian 
1 code. Theodosius was a warm advocate of the 
Christian religion, but he has been blamed for 
his partial attachment to those who opposed 
the orthodox faith. Sozom. — Socrates. 
Theodosius, a lover of Antonina the wife of 

Belisarius. A mathematician of Tripoli, who 

flourished 75 B.C. His treatises, called SpkaericUt 

and On Days and Nights, are still extant. A 

Roman general, father of Theodosius the Great ; 
he died A.D. 376. 

Theoddta, a beautiful courtesan of Elis, whose 
company was frequented by Socrates. Xenoph. 

de Socrat. — Aelian. V. H. 13, c. 32.^ A Roman 

empress. 

Theodotion, an interpreter, in the reign of 
Commodus. 

Theodotus, an admiral of the Rhodians, sent 
by his countrymen to make a treaty with the 
Romans. A native of Chios, who, as pre- 

ceptor and counsellor of Ptolemy, advised the 
feeble monarch to murder Pompey. He carried 
the head of the unfortunate Roman to Caesar, 
but the resentment of the conqueror was such 
that the mean assassin fled, and after a w^der- 
ing and miserable life in the cities of Asia, he 
was at last put to death by Brutus. PluU in 

Brut. & Pomp. A Syracusan, accused of a 

conspiracy against Hieronymus the tyrant of 

Syracuse. A governor of Bactriana in the age 

of Antiochus, who revolted and made himself 

king, 250 B.C. A friend of the emperor 

Julian. A Phoenician historian. One of 

the generals of Alexander. 

Theognetes, a Greek tragic poet. Athen. 
Theognis, a Greek poet of Megara, who 
flourished about 549 years before Christ. The 
1400 lines ascribed to him are more than half of 
the extant Greek elegiac poetry before the Alex- 
andrian age. Some of this was written by other 
gnomic poets, such as Tyxtaeus and Solon, but 
most of it is by Theognis, and consists of advice 
to a youth named Cymus, written in simple, 
concise verse, urging him to avoid the evil 
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democrats and stick to tie good party of the 

nobles. There was also a tragic poet of the 

same name, whc»e compositions were so lifeless 
and maniinate, that they procured him the 
name of Chion^ or sncm. 

Theomnestiis, a rival of Nicias in the admims- 
tratioE of public affairs at Athens. Strab. 14, 

A sculptor of Sardinia. Pans. 6, c. 15. 

An Athenian philosopher, among the followers of 
Plato’s doctrines. He had Brutus, Caesar’s mur- 
derer, among his pupils. A painter. Plin. 35. 

Theou, a philosopher, who used frequently to 

walk in his sleep. Dicg. ^An astronomer of 

Smyrna, in the reign of Hadrian. A painter 

of Samos. Aeiian. V. 3, c. 44. .Mother 

philosopher. Diog. ^An infamous reviler. 

Horat. I ep. ig. 

Tlieonoe, a daughter of Thestor, sister of 
Calchas. She was carried away by sea pirates, 
and sold to Icarus king of Caria, &c. Hygin. fab. 

igo. -A daughter of Proteus and a Nereid, 

who became enamoured of Canobus, the pilot of 
a Trojan vessel, &c. 

Ttieope, one of the daughters of Leos. 
TheophSme, a daughter of Bisaltus, whom 
Neptune changed into a sheep, to remove her 
from her numerous suitors, and conveyed to the 
island Crumissa. The god afterwards assumed 
the shape of a ram, and under this transforma- 
tion he had by the n^nnph a ram with a golden 
fleece, which carried Phryxus to Colchis. Ovid. 
Md. 6, V. 177. — Hygin. fab. 188. 

Theopb^es, a’ Greek historian, bom at 
Mytilene. He was very intimate with Pompey, 
and from his friendship with the Roman general 
his countrymen derived many advantages. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, he advised Pompey to 
retire to the court of Egypt. Cic. pro Arch., &c. 

— Paterc. — Pint, in Cic. & Pomp. His son 

M. Pompeius Theophanes was made governor 
of Asia, and enjoyed the intimacy of Tiberius, 

^The name of two Byzantine Mstorians, one 

of the 8th-gth, and one of the 6th century. 
Theophaiiia, festivals celebrated at Delphi in 
honour of Apollo. 

TheopMlus, a comic i>oet of Athens. A 

governor of Syria in the age of Julian, ^A 

friend of Piso, ^A Greek medical writer about 

the 7th century A.D., author of De Urinis, De 

Corporis Humani Fc^rica, &c. One of the 

Greek fathers. A Byzantine lawyer, author of 

a Greek version of Justinian’s Institutes. ^The 

name of Theophilus was common among the 
primitive Christians. 

Theophrastus (372-287 B.C.), a native of 
Eresus in Lesbos, son of a fuller. He studied 
under Plato, and afterwards under Aristotle, 
whose friendship he gained, and whose warmest 
commendations he deserved. His original name 
was Tyrtamus, hut this the philosopher made him 
exchange for that of Theophrastus, which he 
deemed still more expressive of his eloquence, 
the brilliance of his genius, and the elegance 
of his language. When Aristotle retired to 
Stagira he probably went with him, and his 
master in his will appointed him guardian of his 
children and bequeathed to him his library and 
works. For thirty-five years after Aristotle’s 
death Theophrastus presided over the Lyceum, 
carrying on research, experiment, and observa- 
tion. Of his minor writings we have fragments 
of a History of Physics and some other treatises, 
but his great works, the History of Plants in 


I nine books and the Causes of Plants in six books, 
are still extant, and are the best arranged bio- 
\ Ic^cal treatises of antiquity. In his old age, for 
I his own amusement and as a sort of appendix to 
I .Aristotle’s Ethics, he wrote the Characters, a 
i book which shows how delightful may be the 
I result when a botanist gives up the study of 
plants to study his fellow-men. The Characters, 
thirty Athenian types — the Mean man, the 
Flatterer, the Superstitious man, etc. — are of 
universal interest, and the dry humour and subtle 
psychology of Theophrastus have never been 
equalled by any of his modem imitators. Cic. 
Tusc. 3, c. 28, in Brut. c. 31, in Or at. ig, &c. 
— Sirab. 13. — Diog. in Vita. — Aeiian. V. H. 2, 
c. 8. 1. 34, c. 20. 1. 8, c. 12. — Quintil. 10, c. i. 

— Pint. adv. Colot. ^An officer entrusted with 

the care of the citadel of Corinth by Antigonus. 
Polyaen. 

Theophylactus Simocatta, a Byzantine his- 
torian, author of a life of the Emperor Maurice, 
and of a work known as Quaestiones Physicae. 

One of the Greek fathers, who flourished 

A.D. 1070. 

Theopol^mus, a man who, with his brother 
Hiero, plundered Apollo’s temple at Delphi, and 
fled away for fear of being punished. Cic. in 
Verr. 5. 

TheopSlis, a name given to Antioch, because 
the Christians first received their name there. 
Theopompus, a king of Sparta, of the family 
of the Proclidae, who succeeded his father 
Nicander, and distinguished himself by the many 
new regulations which he introduced. He created 
the Ephori, and died, after a long and peaceful 
reign, 723 B.C. While he sat on the throne, the 
Spartans made war against Messenia. Plut. in 

Lyc. — Pans. 3, c. 7. A famous Greek historian 

of Chios, disciple of Isocrates, who flourished 
354 B.C. All his compositions are lost, except 
a few fragments quoted by ancient writers. |Ie 
is compared to Thucydides and Herodotus as 
a historian, yet he is severely censured for his 
satirical remarks and illiberal reflections. He 
obtained a prize for which his master was a com- 
petitor, and he was liberally rewarded for com- 
posing the best funeral oration in honour of 
Mausolus. His father’s name was Damasistratus. 
Dionys. Hal. 1. — Plut. in Lys. — C. Nep. 7. — 

Paus. 6, c. 18. — Quintil. 10, c. i. ^An Athenian, 

who attempted to deliver his countrymen from 

the tyranny of Demetrius. Polyaen. 5. ^A 

comic poet in the age of Menander. He wrote 

24 plays, all lost. A son of Demaratus, who 

obtained several crowns at the Olympic games. 

Paus. 6, c. 10. ^An orator and historian of 

Cnidus, very intimate with J, Caesar. Strab. 14. 

^A Spartan general, killed at the battle of 

Tegyra. ^A philosopher at Cheronaea, in the 

reign of the emperor Philip. 

Theorius, a surname of Apollo at Troezen, 
where he had a very ancient temple. It signifies 
clear-sighted. 

TheoGmus, a wrestler of Elis, in the age of 

Alexander. Paus. 6, c. 17. ^A Greek who 

wrote a history of Italy. 

TheoxSna, a noble lady of Thessaly, who threw 
herself into the sea when unable to escape from the 
soldiers of King Philip, who pursued her. Liv. 40, 
C. 4. 

Theoxenia, a festival celebrated in honour of 
all the gods in every city in Greece, but especially 
at Athens. Games were then held, and the 
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conqueror wiio obtained tbe prize received a 
large sum of money, or, according to others, a 
vest beautifully ornamented. The Dioscuri 
established a festival of the same name, in honour 
of the gods who had visited them at one of their 
entertainments. 

Theoxenius, a surname of Apollo. 

Thera, a daughter of Amphion and Niobe. 

Bygin. fab. 69. One of the Sporades in the 

Aegean sea, anciently called Callista, now San- 
torin. It was first inhabited by the Phoenicians, 
who were left there under Membliares by Cadmus, 
when he went in quest of his sister Europa. It 
was called Thera by Theras the son of Autesion, 
who settled there with a colony from Lace- 
daemon. Pans. 3, c. I. — HerodoL 4. — Sirab. 8. 
A town of Caria. 

Therambus, a town near Pallene. Herodot. 
7, c. 123. 

TheraanSnes, an Athenian philosopher and 
general in the age of Alcibiades. His father’s 
name was Agnon. He was one of the thirty 
t3u:ants of Athens, but he had no share in the 
cruelties and oppression which disgraced their 
administration. He was accused by Critias, one 
of his colleagues, because he opposed their views, 
and he was condemned to drink hemlock, though 
defended by his own innocence and the frien<2y 
intercession of the philosopher Socrates. He 
drank the poison with great composure, and 
poured the last drop on the ground, as was done 
in the Kottabos, with the sarcastic exclama- 
tion, “ This is for the gentle Critias.” This hap- 
pened about 404 years before the Christian era. 
Theramenes, on account of the fickleness of his 
disposition, has been called Cothurnus, “ buskin,” 
because that kind of shoe could be worn on either 
foot. He was a member both of the government 
of the Four Hundred and of the Thirty. Cic. de 
Orat. 3, c, 16. — Plut. in Alcib., &c.— C. Bep. 
Therapne, or Terapne, a town of Laconia, 
to the west of the Eurotas, where Apollo had a 
temple called Phoebeum. It was but a very 
short distance from Lacedaemon, and, indeed, 
some authors have confounded it with the capital 
of Laconia. It received its name from Therapne, 
a daughter of Lelex. Castor and Pollux were 
bom there, and on that account they were some- 
times called Therapnaei fraires. Paus. 3, c. 14. — 
Ovid. Fast. 5, V. 223. — Sil. 6, v. 303. 1. 8, v. 414. 
1. 13, V. 43. — Liv. 2, c. 16. — Dionys. Hal. 2, c. 49. 
— Stat. Theb, 7, v. 793. 

Theras, a son of Autesion of Lacedaemon, who 
conducted a colony to Callista, to which he gave 
the name of Thera. He received divine honours 
after death. Paus. 3, c. i & 15. 

TherlmSchus, a son of Hercules by Megara. 
A polled. 2, c. 4 & 7. 

Therippidas, a Lacedaemonian. Died. 15. 
Therltas, a surname of Mars in Laconia. 

Therma, a town of Africa. Sirdb. ^A'town 

of Macedonia, afterwards called Thessalonica, in 
honour of the wife of Cassander, and now 
Salonika. The bay in the neighbourhood of 
Therma is called Thermaeus, or Thermaicus sinus, 
and advances far into the country, so much, that 
Pliny has named it Macedonicus sinus, by way 
of eminence, to intimate its extent. Strab . — 
Tacit. Ann. 5, c. 10. — Herodot. 

Thermae (baths), a town of Sicily, where were 

the baths of Selinus, now Sciacca. Another, 

near Panormus, now Termini. Sil. 14, v. 23. — 
Cic. Ver. 2. c. 35. 


Tliermddoii, now Termeh, a famous river of 
Cappadocia, in the ancient country of the 
Amazons, falling into the Euxine sea near 
Themiscyra. There was also a small river of 
the same name in Boeotia, near Tanagxa, which 
was afterwards called Haemon. Strab. ii. — 
Herodot. 9, c. 27. — Mela, i, c. 19. — Paus. i, c. i. 
1. 9, c. 19. — Plut. in Dem. — Virg. Aen. 11, v. 659. 
— Ovid. Met. 2, v. 249, &c. 

Thermopylae, a small pass leading from 
Thessaly into Locris and Phocis. It has a large 
ridge of mountains on the west, and the sea on 
the east, with deep and dangerous marshes, being 
in the narrowest part only 25 feet in breadth. 
Thermopylae receives its name from the hot baths 
which are in the neighbourhood. It is celebrated 
for a battle which was fought there 480 B.C., on 
Au^st 7th, between Xerxes and the Greeks, in 
which 300 Spartans resisted for three successive 
days repeatedly the attacks of the most brave 
and courageous of the Persian army, which, 
according to some historians, amounted to 
5,000,000. There was also another battle fought 
there between the Romans and Antiochus king 
of Syria. Herodot. 7, c. 176, &c. — Strab. 9. — 
Liv. 36, c. 15. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Plut. in Cat., &c. 
— Paus. 7, c. 15. 

Thermmn, a town of Aetolia on the Euenus. 
Polyh. 5. 

Thermus, a man accused in the reign of 

Tiberius, &:c. ^A man put to death by Nero. 

A town of Aetolia, the capital of the 

country. 

Therodfimas, a king of Scythia, who, as some 
report, fed lions with human blood, that they 
might be more cruel. Ovid. Ib. 383. 

Theron, a tyrant of Agrigentum, who died 
472 B.C. He was a native of Boeotia, and son 
of Aenesidamus, and he married Damarete the 
daughter of Gelon of Sicily. Herodot. 7. — Find. 

Olymp. 2. One of Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid. 

A Rutulian who attempted to kill Aeneas. He 
perished in the attempt. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 312. 

A priest in the temple of Hercules at 

Saguntum, &c. Sil. 2, v. 149. ^A Theban 

descended from the Spartae. Stat. Theb, 2, v. 

572. daughter of Phylas, beloved by 

Apollo. Paus. 9, c. 40. 

Thersander, a son of Polynices and Argia. 
He accompanied the Greeks to the Trojan 'war, 
but he was killed in Mysia by Telephus, before 
the confederate army reached the enemy’s 
country. Virg. Aen. 2, v. 261. — Apollod. 3, c. 7. 

A son of Sisyphus king of Corinth. A musician 

of Ionia. 

Thersildchus, a leader of the Paeonians in the 
Trojan war, killed by Achilles. Virg. Aen. 6, 

V. 483. A friend of Aeneas, killed by Tumus. 

Id. 12, V. 363. ^An athlete at Corcyra, crowned 

at the Olympic games. Paus. 6, c. 13. 
Thersippus, a son of Agrius, who drove Oeneus 

from the throne of Calydon. A man who 

carried a letter from Alexander to Darius. Curt. 

An Athenian author, who died 954 B.C. 

Thersites, an officer, the most deformed and 
illiberal of the Greeks during the Trojan war. 
He was fond of ridiculing his feUow-soldiers, 
particularly Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ulysses. 
Achilles killed him with one blow of his fist, 
because he laughed at his moxuning the death of 
Penthesilea. Ovid, ex Pont. 4, el. 17, v. 15. — 
Apollod. I, c. 8. — Homer, II. 2, v. 212, &c. 
Theseidae, a patronymic given to the Athen- 
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ians from Thesetis, one of their kings. Virg. G. was increased by the liberality of the monarch, 
2, V. 3S3. religious worship was attended with more than 

'Hi^seis, a poem written by Codnis, containing usual solemnity, a court was instituted which 
an account of the life and actions of Theseus, and had the care of all civil affairs, and Theseus made 
now lost. Juv, I, V, 2. - the government democratical, while he reserved 

Theseus, a king of Athens, and son of Aegeus for himself only the command of the armies, 
by Aethra the daughter of Pittheus, was one of The fame which he had gained by his victories 
the most celebrated of the heroes of antiquity, and policy made his alliance courted ; but 
He was educated at Troezen in the house of Pirithoiis king of the Lapithae alone wished to 
Pittheus, and as he was not publicly acknow- gain his friendship, by meeting him in the field 
lodged to be the son of the king of Athens, he of battle. He invaded the territories of Attica, 
passed for the son of Neptime. When he came and when Theseus had marched out to meet 
to years of maturity, he was sent by his mother him, the two enemies, struck at the sight of each 
to Ms father, and a sword was given him, by other, rushed between their two armies, to em- 
wMch he might make himself known to Aegeus brace one another in the most cordial and affec- 
in a private manner. VM, Aegeus. His journey tionate manner, and from that time began the 
to Athens was not across the sea, as was usual most sincere and admired friendship, which has 
with travellers, but Theseus determined to become proverbial. Theseus was present at the 
signalize himself in going by land, and en- nuptials of his friend, and was the most eager 
countering difficulties. The road which led from and courageous of the Lapithae in the defence 
Troezen to Athens was infested with robbers of Hippodamia and her female attendants against 
and wild beasts, and almost impassable ; but the brutal attempts of the Centaurs. When 
these obstacles were easily removed by the coura- Pirithous had lost Hippodamia, he agreed with 
geous son of Aegeus. He destroyed Corynetes, Theseus, whose wife Phaedra was also dead, to 
Sinis, Sciron, Cercyon, Procrustes, and the cele- carry away some of the daughters of the gods, 
brated Phaea. At Athens, however, Ms reception Their first attempt was upon Helen the daughter 
was not cordial ; Medea lived there with Aegeus, of Leda, and after they had obtained this 
and as she knew that her influence would fall to beautiful prize, they cast lots, and she became 
the ground if Theseus was received in his father’s the property of Theseus. The Athenian monarch 
house, she attempted to destroy him before his entrusted her to the care of Ms mother Aethra, 
arrival was made jjublic. Aegeus was Mmself to at ApMdnae, till she was of nubile years, but the 
give the cup of poison to tMs unknown stranger resentment of Castor and Pollux soon obliged 
at a feast, but the sight of Ms sword on the side him to restore her safe into their hands. Helen, 
of Theseus reminded Mm of Ms amours with before she reached Sparta, became mother of a 
.^.ethra. He knew him to be Ms son, and the daughter by Theseus; but this tradition, con- 
people of Athens were glad to find that this firmed by some ancient mythologists, is confuted 
illustrious stranger, who had cleared Attica from by others, who affiirm that she was but nine years 
robbers and pirates, was the son of their monarch, old when carried away by the two royal friends. 
The Pallan tides, who expected to succeed their and Ovid introduces her in one of his epistles, 
uncle Aegeus on the throne, as he apparently saying, Excepto redii passa timore nihiL Some 
had no cMldren, attempted to assassinate time after Theseus assisted Ms friend in procuring 
Theseus ; but they fell a prey to their own a wife, and they both descended into the infernal 
barbarity, and were all put to death by the regions to carry away Proserpine. Pluto, 
young prince. The bull of Marathon next en- apprised of their intentions, stopped them, 
gaged the attention of Theseus. The labour Pirithous was placed on Ms father’s wheel, and 
seemed arduous, but he caught the animal Theseus was tied to a huge stone on wMch he 
alive, and after he had led it through the streets had sat to rest Mmself. Virgil represents him 
of Athens, he sacrificed it to Minerva, or the in tMs eternal state of punishment repeating 
god of DelpM. After this Theseus went to to the shades in Tartarus the words DisciU 
Crete among the seven chosen youths whom the justitiam moniti^ et non temnere divos, Apollo- 
Athenians yearly sent to be devoured by the dorus, however, and others declare that he was 
Minotaur. The wish to deliver Ms country from not long detained in hell ; when Hercules came 
so dreadful a tribute engaged Mm to undertake to steal the dog Cerberus, he tore him away 
this expedition. He was successful by means of from the stone, but with such violence, that Ms 
Ariadne the daughter of Minos, who was en- skin was left behind. The same assistance was 
amoured of him, and after he had escaped from given to Pirithous, and the two friends returned 
the labyrinth with a clue of thread, and killed upon the earth by the favour of Hercules and 
the Minotaur {Vid. Minotaurus], he sailed from the consent of the infernal deities, not, however, 
Crete with the six boys and seven maidens, without suffering the most excruciating torments, 
whom his victory had equally redeemed from During the captivity of Theseus in the kiogdom 
death. In the island of Naxos, where he was of Pluto, Mnestheus, one of the descendants of 
driven by the winds, he had the meanness to Erechtheus, ingratiated himself into the favours 
abandon Ariadne, to whom he was indebted for of the people of Athens, and obtained the crown 
Ms safety. The rejoicings which Ms return in preference to the cMldren of the absent 
might have occasioned at Athens were inter- monarch. At his return Theseus attempted to 
rupted by the death of Aegeus, who threw Mm- eject the usurper, but to no purpose. The Athe- 
self mto the sea when he saw his son’s ship nians had forgotten his many services, and he 
ret^ with black sails, which was the signal retired with great mortification to the court of 
of ill succ^s. Vtd. Aegeus. His accession to Ms Lycomedes king of the island of Scyros. After 
father’s throne was umversaUy applauded. The paying him much attention, Lycomedes, either 
Athenians were governed with mildness, and jealous of Ms fame, or bribed by the presence of 
Theseu^ade new regulations, and enacted new Mnestheus, carried Mm to a high rock, on pre- 
laws. The number of the inhabitants of Athens tence of showing him the extent of his dominions, 
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and tlirew hi m down a d&ep precipice. Some 
suppose that Tlieseiis inadvertently fell down 
this precipice, and that he was crushed to death 
without receiving any violence from Lycomedes. 
The children of Theseus, after the death of 
Mnestheus, recovered the Athenian throne, and 
that the memory of their father might not be 
without the honours due to a hero, they brought 
ins remains from Scyros, and gave them a mag- 
nificent burial. They also raised him statues 
and a temple, and festivals and games were 
publicly instituted to commemorate the actions 
of a hero who had rendered such services to the 
people of Athens. These festivals were still cele- 
brated with their original solemnity in the age of 
Pausanias and Plutarch. The historians dis- 
agree with the poets in their accounts about this 
hero, and they ail suppose that, instead of 
attempting to carry away the wife of Pluto, the 
two Mends wnshed to seduce a daughter of 
Aidoneus king of the Molossi. The daughter, as 
they say, bore the name of Proserpine, and the 
dog which kept the gates of the psdace was 
called Cerberus, and hence, perhaps, arises the 
fiction of the poets. Pirithous was tom to pieces 
by the dog, but Theseus was confined in prison, 
from whence he made his escape some time after 
by the assistance of Hercules. Some authors 
place Theseus and his Mend in the number of 
the Argonauts, but they were both detained, 
either in the infernal regions, or in the country 
of the Molossi, in the time of Jason’s expedition 
to Colchis. Plut. in Vita. — Apollod. 3. — Hygin. 
fab. 14 & 79. — Pans, i, c. 2, &c. — Ovid. Met. 7, 
V. 433. Ib. 412. Fast. 3, v. 473 & 491. Heroid. 
— Diod. I & 4. — Lucan. 2, v. 612. — Homer. Od. 21, 
V. 293. — Hesiod, in Scut. Here. — Aelian. V. H. 
4, c. 5. — Stat. Tkeb. 5, v. 432. — Properf. 3. — 
Laciant. ad Theb. Stat. — Pkilost. Icon. 1. — Place. 
2. — Apollon. I. — Virg. Am. 6, v. 617. — Senec^ in 
Hippol. — StaJt. Achill. i. 

Thesidae, a name given to the people of 
Athens, because they were governed by Theseus. 

Thesides, a patronjunic applied to the children 
of Theseus, especially Hippolytus. Ovid. Her. 4, 
V. 65. 

Thesmophdra, a surname of Ceres, as law- 
giver, in whose honour festivals were instituted 
called Thesmopkoria. The Thesmophoria were 
instituted by Triptolemus, or, according to some, 
by Orpheus, or the daughters of Danaus. The 
greater part of the Grecian cities, esjjecially 
Athens, observed them with great solemnity. 
The worshippers were free-bom women, whose 
husbands were obliged to defray the expenses of 
the festival. They were assisted by a priest 
called Stephanephoros, because he carried a 
crown on his head. There were also certain 
virgins who officiated, and were maintained at 
the public expense. The freeborn women were 
dressed in white robes, to intimate their spotless 
innocence ; they were charged to observe the 
strictest chastity during three or five days before 
the celebration, and during the four days of the 
solemnity; and on that account it was usual 
for them to strew their bed with agnus castus, 
fieabane, and all such herbs as were supposed to 
have the power of expelling all venereal propensi- 
ties. They were also charged not to eat pome- 
granates, or to wear garlands on their heads, as 
the whole was to be observed with the greatest 
signs of seriousness and gravity, without any 
display of wantonness or levity. It was, how- 


ever, usual to |€st at one another, as the goddess 
Ceres had been made to smile by a merry expres- 
sion when she was sad and melancholy far the 
recent loss of her daughter Proserpine. Thiee 
days were required for the preparation, and upon 
the iith of the month called Pyanepsion, the 
women went to Eleusis, carrying boote on their 
heads, in which the laws which the goddess had 
invented were contained. On the 14th of the 
same month the festival began, on the i6th day 
a fast was observed, and the women sat on the 
ground in token of humiliation. It was usu^ 
during the festival to offer prayem to Ceres, 
Proserpine, Pluto, and CaHigenia, whom some 
suppose to be the nurse or favourite maid of the 
goddess of com, or perhaps one of her surnames. 
There were some sacrifices of a mysterious nature, 
and all persons whose offence was small were 
released from confinement. Such as were initi- 
ated at the festivals of Eleusis assisted at the 
Thesmophoria. The place of high priest was 
hereditary in the family of Eumolpus. Ovid. 
Met. 10, V. 431. Fast. 4, v. 619. — Apollod. i, 
c. 4. — Virg. Aen. 4, v. 58. — Sophocl. in Oedip, 
Col. — Clem. Alex. 

Thesmoth§tae, a name given to the last six 
Archons among the Athenians, because they took 
particular care to enforce the laws, and to see 
justice impartially administered. The Archons 
were at that time nine in number. 

Tbespia, now Neocorio, a town of Boeotia, at 
the foot of mount Helicon, which received its 
name from Thespia the daughter of Asopus, or 
from Thespius. P/m. 4, c. y.-^Paus. 9, c. 26. — 
Strab. 9. 

Thespi&dae, the sons of Thespiades. Vid. 
Thespius. 

Thespiades, a name given to the 50 daughters 

of Thespius. Vid. Thespius. Diod. 4. Senec. 

in Here. Oet. 369. Also a surname of the nine 

Muses, because they were held in great venera- 
tion in Thespia. Flacc. 2, v. 368. — Ovid. Met. 
5, V. 310. 

Thespis, a Greek poet of Attica, supposed by 
some to be the inventor of tragedy, 536 years 
before Christ. His representations were very 
rustic and imperfect. He went from town to 
town upon a cart, on which was erected a 
temporary stage, where two actors, whose faces 
were daubed with the lees of wine, entertained 
the audience with songs. Solon was a great 
enemy to his dramatic representations, Horat. 
Art. P. 276. — Diog. 

Thespius, a king of Thespia, in Boeotia, son 
of Erechtheus, according to some authors. He 
was desirous that his 50 daughters should have 
children by Hercules, and therefore when that 
hero was at his court he permitted him to enjoy 
their company. This, which, according to some, 
was effected in one night, passes for the 13th 
and most arduous of the labours of Hercules, as 
the two following lines from the arcana arcanis- 
sima, indicate : 

Tertius hinc decimus labor est durissimus, und 

Quinquaginta simul stupravit node puellas. 

All the daughters of Thespius brought male 
children into the world, and some of them twins, 
particularly Procris the eldest, and the youngest. 
Some suppose that one of the Thespiades refused 
to admit Hercules to her arms, for which the 
hero condemned her to pass all her life in con- 
tinual celibacy, and to become the priestess of a 
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temple he had at Thespia. The childrea of the 
Thespiades, called Tkespiadae, went to Sardinia, 
where they made a settlement with lolaus, the 
friend of their father. Thespius is often con- 
founded by ancient authors with Thestius, 
though the latter lived in a different place, and, 
as kmg of Pleuxon, sent his sons to the hunting 
of the Calydonian boar. Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Paus. 
9, c. 26 & 27. — Plut. 

Tliesprotla, a country of Epirus, at the west 
of Ambracia, bounded on the south by the sea. 
It is watered by the rivers Acheron and Cocytus, 
which the poets, after Homer, have called the 
streams of hell. The oracle of Dodona was in 
Thesprotia. Homer. Od. 14, v. 315. — Sirab. 7, 
&c. — Paus. I, c. 17. — Lucan. 3, v. 179. 
Thesprotus, a son of Lycaon king of Arcadia. 
Apollod. 3, c. 8. 

Thessalia, a country of Greece, whose boun- 
daries have been different at different periods. 
Properly speaking, Thessaly was bounded on the 
south by the northern parts of Greece, or Graecia 
propria ; east, by the Aegean ; north, by Mace- 
donia and Mygdonia ; and west, by lUyricum 
and Epirus. It was generally divided into four 
separate provinces, Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, 
Histiaeotis, and Phthiotis, to which some add 
Magnesia. It has been severally called Halmonia, 
Pelasgicum, Argos, Hellas, Argeia, Dryopis, 
Pelasgia, Pyrrhaea, Aemaihia, &c. The name of 
Thessaly is derived from Thessalus, one of its 
monarchs. Thessaly is famous for a deluge 
which happened there in the age of Deucalion. 
Its mountains and cities are also celebrated, 
such as Olympus, Pelion, Ossa, Larissa, «&c. The 
Argonauts were partly natives of Thessaly. The 
inhabitants of the country passed for a treacher- 
ous nation, so that false money was called Thes- 
saLlan coin, and a perfidious action, Thessalian 
deceit. Thessaly was governed by kings, till it 
became subject to the Macedonian monarchs. 
The cavalry was universally esteemed, and the 
people are represented as being superstitious, and 
addicted to the study of magic and incantations. 
Lucan. 6,v. 438, &c. — Dionys. 210. — Curt. 3, c. 2. 
—Aelian. V. H. 3, c. i. — Paus. 4, c. 56. 1. 10, c. i. 
— Mela, 2, c. 3. — Justin. 7, c. 6. — Diod. 4. 
ThessSilion, a servant of Mentor of Sidon, 
in the age of Artaxerxes Ochus, &c. Diod. 
16. 

Thessaliotis, a part of Thessaly at the south 
of the river Peneus. 

Thessalonlca, an ancient town of Macedonia, 
the modem Salonika, first called Therma, and 
Thessalonlca, after Thessalonica the wife of 
Cassander, According to ancient writers it was 
once very powerful, and it still continues to be 
a place of note. Strah. 7. — Dionys. — Cic. in Pis. 
c. 17. — Liv. 29, c. 17. 1. 40, c. 4. I. 44, c. 10 & 

45. — Mela, 2, c. 3. A daughter of Philip king 

of Macedonia, sister to Alexander the Great. 
She married Cassander, by whom she had a son 
called Antinater, who put her to death. Paus. 
8, c. 7- 

ThessMiis, a son of Aemon. A son of Her- 

cules and Calliope daughter of Euryphilus. 
Thessaly received its name from one of these. 

— Apollod. 2. — Dictys Cret. 2. A physician 

who invited Alexander to a feast at Babylon 

to give him poison.- A physician of Lydia 

in the age of Nero. He gained the favours of the 
great and opulent at Rome, by the meanness 
and servility of his behaviour. He treated all 


physicians with contempt, and thought himself 

superior to all his predecessors. A son of 

Cimon, who accused Alcibiades because he imi- 
tated the mysteries of Ceres. A son of Pisi- 

cratus. A player in the age of Alexander. 

Thestfiltis, a son of Hercules and Epicaste. 
Apollod. 2, c. 7- 

Tlieste, a sister of Dionysius the elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse. She married Philoxenus, and was 
greatly esteemed by the Sicilians. 

Thestia, a town of Aetolia, between the Euenus 
and Achelous. Polyb. 5. 

Thesti&dae, or Thestiades. Vid. Thespiadae 

and Thespiades. ^The sons of Thestius, Toxeus, 

and Plexippus. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 286. 

Thestias, a patronymic of Althaea, daughter of 
Thestius. Ovid. Met. 8. 

Thestis, a fountain in the country of C^rene. 

Thestius, a king of Pleuron, and son of Par- 
thaon, was father of Toxeus, Plexippus, and 

Althaea. A king of Thespia. Vid. Thespius. 

The sons of Thestius, called Thestiadae, were 
killed by Meleager at the chase of the Calydonian 
boar. Apollod, i, c. 7. 

Thestor, a son of Idmon and Laothoe, father 
of Calchas. From him Calchas is often called 
Thestorides. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 19. — Stat. Ach. i, 
v. 497. — Apollon. I, v. 239. — Homer. II. i, v. 
69. 

Thes^Hs, a countrywoman mentioned in 
Theocritus and Virgil. 

Thetis, one of the sea deities, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. She was courted by Neptime 
and Jupiter ; but when the gods were informed 
that the son she would bring forth must become 
greater than his father, their addresses were 
stopped, and Peleus the son of Oeacus was per- 
mitted to solicit her hand. Thetis refused him, 
but the lover had the artifice to catch her when 
asleep, and, by binding her strongly, he pre- 
vented her from escaping from his grasp by 
assuming different forms. When Thetis found 
that she could not elude the vigilance of her 
lover she consented to marry him, though much 
against her inclination. Their nuptials were 
celebrated on Mount Pelion with great pomp ; 
all the deities attended except the goddess of 
discord, who punished the negligence of Peleus, 
by throwing into the midst of the assembly a 
golden apple, to be given to the fairest of all 
the goddesses. Vid. Discordia. Thetis became 
mother of several children by Peleus, but all 
these she destroyed by fire in attempting to see 
whether they were immortal. Achilles must have 
shared the same fate, if Peleus had not snatched 
him from her hand as she was going to repeat 
the cruel operation. She afterwards rendered 
him invulnerable by plunging him ia the waters 
of the Styx, except that part of the heel by which 
she held him. As Thetis well knew the fate of 
her son, she attempted to remove him from the 
Trojan war by concealing him in the court of 
Lycomedes. This was useless. He went with 
the rest of the Greeks. The mother, still anxious 
for his preservation, prevailed upon Vulcan to 
make him a suit of armour ; but when it was 
done, she refused the god the favours which she 
had_ promised him. When Achilles was killed by 
Paris, Thetis issued out of the sea with the 
Nereides to mourn his death, and after she had 
collected his ashes in a golden urn, she raised a 
monument to his memory, and instituted festi- 
vals in his honour. Hesiod. Theog. v. axx. &c. — 
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ApoUod, I, c. 2 & 9. I. 3, c. 13. — Hygin. fab. 54. 
— Homer. II. 1, &c. Od. 24, v. 55. — Paus. 5, 
c. 18, &c. — Ovid. Met. iz^fab. 7. 1. 12^ fab. i, &c. 

Theutis, or TeutMs, a prince of a town of the 
same name in Arcadia, who went to the Trojan 
war. He quarrelled with Agamemnon at Auiis, 
and when Minerva, under the form of Melas son 
of Ops, attempted to pacify him, he struck the 
goddess and returned home. Some say that the 
goddess afterwards appeared to him and showed 
him the wound which he had given her in the 
thigh, and that he died soon after. Paus. 8, 
c. 28. 

Thia, the mother of the sun, moon, and Aurora 
by Hyperion. Vid. Thea. Hesiod. Theog. v. 371. 

One of the Sporades, that rose out of the 

sea in the age of Pliny. Plin. 27, c. 12. 

Thias, a king of Ass3nria. 

Thimbron, a Lacedaemonian, chosen general 
to conduct a war against Persia. He was re- 
called, and afterwards reappointed. He died 
391 B.C. Diod. 17. A friend of Harpalus. 

Thiodamas, the father of Hylas. Vid. Theo- 
damas. 

Thirmidia, a town of Numidia, where Hiempsal 
was slain. SaJ. Jug. 2. 

Thisbe, a beautiful woman of Babylon. Vid. 

Pyramus. A town of Boeotia, between two 

mountains. Paus. 9, c. 32. 

Thisias, a Sicilian writer. 

Thisoa, one of the three nymphs who fed 
Jupiter in Arcadia. She built a town which 
bore her name in Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 38. 

Thistle, a town of Boeotia. Plin. 4, c. 7. 

Thoantium, a place on the sea coast at 
Rhodes. 

Thoas, a king of Taurica Chersonesus, in the 
age of Orestes and Pylades. He would have 
immolated these two celebrated strangers on 
Diana’s altars, according to the barbarous cus- 
toms of the country, had they not been delivered 
by Iphigenia. Vtd. Iphigenia. According to 
some, Thoas was the son of Borysthenes. Ovid. 

Pont. 3, el. 2. A king of Lemnos, son of 

Bacchus and Ariadne the daughter of Minos, and 
husband of Myrine. He had been made king of 
Lemnos by Rhadamanthus. He was still alive 
when the Lemnian women conspired to kill all 
the males in the island, but his life was spared 
by his only daughter Hypsipyle^'in whose favour 
he had resigned the crown. Hypsipyle obliged 
her father to depart secretly from Lemnos, to 
escape from the fury of the women, and he 
arrived safe in a neighbouring island, which some 
call Chios, though many suppose that Thoas was 
assassinated by the enraged females before he 
had left Lemnos. Some mythologists confound 
the kmg of Lemnos with him of Chersonesus, 
and suppose that they were one and the same 
man. According to their opinion, Thoas was 
very young when he retired from Lemnos, and 
after that he went to Taurica Chersonesus, where 
he settled. Place. 8, v. 208. — Hygin. fab. 74, 
120. — Ovid, in Ib. 384. Heroid. 6, v. 114. — Stat. 
Theb. 6, v. 262 & 486. — Apollon. Rhod. 1, v. 209 
& 615. — Apollod. I, c. 9. 1. 3, c. 6. — Euripid. in 

Iphig. A son of Andremon and Gorge the 

daughter of Oeneus. He went to the Trojan war 
with forty ships. Homer. II. 2, &c. — Dictys 

Cret. I. — Hygin. fab. 97. A famous huntsman. 

Diod. 4. ^A son of Icarius. Apollod. 3, c. 10. 

A son of Jason and Hypsipyle queen of 

Lemnos. Stat. Theb. 6, v. 342. A son of 


Omytion, grandson of Sisyphus. king of 

Assyria, father of Adonis and Myrrha, according 

to Apollod. 3, c. 14. A man who made himself 

master of Miletus. ^An ofScer of Aetolla, who 

strongly opposed the views of the Romans, and 

favoured the interest of Antiochus, 193 B.C. 

One of the friends of Aeneas in Italy, killed by 
Halesus. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 415. 

Thoe, one of the Nereides. Hesiod. Theog. 245. 

One of the horses of Admetus. One of 

the Amazons, &c. Val. FI. 6, v. 376. 

Tholus, a town of Africa. 

Thomyris, called also Tamyris, Tameris, 
Thamyxis, and Tomeris, was queen of the Mas- 
sagetae. After her husband’s death, she marched 
against Cyrus, who wished to invade her terri- 
tories, cut his army to pieces, and killed him 
on the spot. The barbarous queen ordered the 
head of the fallen monarch to be cut o£E and 
thrown into a vessel full of human blood, with 
the insulting words, “ Have your fill of the blood 
for which you thirsted.'* Her son had been con- 
quered by Cyrus before she marched herself at 
the head of her armies. Herodot. i, c. 205. — 
Justin. I, c. 8. — Tibull. 4 el. i, v. 143. 

Thon, an Egyptian physician. 

Thonis, a coxirtesan of Egypt. 

Thoon, a Trojan chief killed by Ulysses. Ovid. 

Met. 13, v. 259. One of the giants who made 

war against Jupiter. Apollod. 1, c, 6. 

Thoosa, a sea nymph, daughter of Phorcys, 
and mother of Polyphemus by Neptune. Hesiod. 
Theog. v. 336. — Homer. Od. i, v. 71. 

Thodtes, one of the Grecian heralds. 
Thoranius, a general of Metellus, killed by 
Sertorius. Plut. 

Thorax, a mountain near Magnesia in Ionia, 
where the grammarian Daphitas was suspended 
on a cross for his abusive language against kings 
and absolute princes, whence the proverb cave a 

Thorace. Strab. 14. A Lacedaemonian ofScer 

who served under L3reander, and was put to 

death by the Ephori. Plut. in Lys. ^A man 

of Larissa, who paid much attention to the dead 
body of Antigonus, &c. Plut. in Lys., &c. 
Thoria lex, agraria, by Sp. Thorius the tribune. 
It ordained that no person should pay any rent 
for the land which he possessed. It also made 
some regulations about grazing and pastures. 
Cic. in Brut. 

Thomax, a mountain of Argolis. It received 
its name from Thomax, a nymph who became 
mother of Buphagus by lapetus. The mountain 
was afterwards called Coccygia, because Jupiter 
changed himself there into a cuckoo. Paus. 8, 
c. 27. 

Thorsus, a river of Sardinia. Paus. 10, c. 17. 
Thoth, an Egyptian deity, the same as Mercury. 
Thous, a Trojan chief.— v — One of Actaeon’s 
dogs. 

Tlirace, a daughter of Titan. ^A name of 

Thrace- Vid. Thracia. 

Thraces, the inhabitants of Thrace. Vid. 
Thracia. 

Thracia, a large country of Europe, at the 
south of Scythia, bounded by mount Haemus. 
It had the Aegean sea on the south, on the west 
Macedonia and the river Strymon, and on the 
east the Euxine sea, the Propontis, and the 
Hellespont. Its northern boundaries extended 
as far as the Ister, according to Pliny and others. 
The Thracians were looked upon as a cruel and 
barbarous nation; they were naturally brave 
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and "warlike, addicted to drinking and venereal 
pleasures, and they sacrificed without the smallest 
humanity their enemi^ on. the altars of their 
gods. Their government was originally mon- 
archical, and.^vided among a number of inde- 
pendent princes. Thrace is barren as to its soil. 
■ It received its name from Thrax the son of Mars, 
the chief deity of the country. The first inhabi- 
tants lived "upon plunder, and on the milk and 
■flesh of sheep. It is now part of European 
Turkey. JSerodot. 4, c. gg. 1. 5, c. 3. — Strab, i, 
&c. — Virg. Am, 3, &c. — Mela, 2, c. 2, &c. — Pans. 
9, c. 29, &c.~Ovid. Met. ii, v. 92. 1. 13, v. 565, 
&C.—C. N'ep. in Ale. ii. 

Thracidae, an illustrious family at Delphi, 
destroyed by Philomelus because they opposed 
his views. Diod. 16. 

Thracis, to-wn of Phocis. Paus. 10, c. 3. 
Thr&seas, or Thrasius, a soothsayer. Vid. 

Thrasius. ^Paetus, a Stoic philosopher of 

Patavium, in the age of Nero, famous for his 
independence and generous sentiments. He 
died A.D. 66. Vid. Arria. Juv. 5, v. 36. — 
Martial, i, ep. 19. — Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 16. 

ThrasideuLS, succeeded his father Theron as 
tyrant of Agrigentum. He was conquered by 
Hiero, and soon after put to death. Diod. 11. 
Thrasimenus. Vid. Thrasymenus. 

Thrasius, a general of a mercenary band in 
Sicily, who raised a sedition against Timoleon. 

Diod. 16. A spendthrift at Rome, &c. Horat. 

2, sat. 2, V. 99. 

Thraso, a painter. Strab. 14. A favourite 

of Hieronymus, who espoused the interest of 
the Romans. He was put to death by the 

tyrant. The character of a captain in Terence. 

Thrasybulus, a famous general of Athens, 
who began the expulsion of the thirty tyrants 
of _ his country, though he was only assisted by 
thirty of his friends. His efforts were attended 
with success, 401 B.C., and the only reward he 
received for this patriotic action was a crown 
made with two twigs of an olive branch; a 
proof of his own disinterestedness and of the 
virtues of his countrymen. The Athenians em- 
ployed a man whose abilities and humanity were 
so conspicuous, and Thrasybulus was sent with 
a powerful fleet to recover their lost power in the 
Aegean, and on the coast of Asia. After he had 
gained many advantages, this great man was 
killed in his camp by the inhabitants of Aspendus, 
whom his soldiers had plundered without his 
knowledge, 391 B.C. Diod. 14.— C. Nep. in Viid. 

— -Cic. — Phil. — Val. Max. 4, c. i. A tyrant of 

Miletus, 634 B.C. A soothsayer descended 

from Apollo. Pam. 6, c. 2. A son of Gelon, 

banished from Syracuse, of which he was the 

tyrant, 466 B.C. An Athenian in the army 

of the Persians, who supported the siege of 
Halicarnassus. 

Thrasydaeus, a king of Thessaly, &c. 
Thrasyllus, a man of Attica, so disordered in 
his mind that he believed all the ships which 
entered the Piraeus to be his own. He was cured 
by his brother, whom he reproached for depriving 
him of that happy illusion of mind. A elian. V. H. 

4, c. 25.-; A general of the Athenians in the age 

of Alcibiades, with whom he obtained a victory 

over the Persians. Thucyd. 8 . A Greek 

Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician, 
who enjoyed the favours and the friendship of 
Augustus and Tiberius. Sueton. in Tib. 
ThrasS^m&chus, a native of Carthage, who 


became the pupil of Isocrates and of Plato. 
Though he was a public teacher at Athens, he 
starved for want of bread, and at last hanged 

himself, Juv. 7, v. 204. A man who abolished 

democracy at Cumae. Aristot. Pol. 5, c. 5. 

Thrasymedes, a son of Nestor king of Pylos, 
by Anaxibia the daughter of Bias. He was one 
of the Grecian chiefs during the Trojan war. 

Hygin. fab. 27. — Pans. 2, c. 26. A son of 

Philomelus, who carried away a daughter of 
Pisistratus, whom he married. Polyaen. 5. 

Thrasj^meniis, a lake of Italy near Perusium, 
celebrated for a battle fought there between 
Hannibal and the Romans, under Flaminius, 
217 B.C. No less than 15,000 Romans were left 
dead on the field of battle, and 10,000 taken 
prisoners, or, according to Livy, 6000, or Poly- 
bius, 15,000. The loss of Hannibal was about 
1500 men. About 10,000 Romans made their 
escape, all covered "with wounds. This lake is 
now called the lake of Perugia. Strab. 5.— Ovid. 
Fast. 6, V. 765. — Plut. 

Threicius, of Thrace. Orpheus is called, by 
way of eminence, Threicius Sacerdos. Virg. ken. 
6, V. 645. 

Threissa, an epithet applied to Harpalyce, a 
native of Thrace. Virg. Aen. i, v. 310. 

Tturepsippas, a son of Hercules and Panope. 
Apollod. 

Thrlambus, one of the surnames of Bacchus. 

Thronium, a to"vvn of Phocis, where the Boa- 
grius falls into the sea, in the Sinus Malicus. Liv. 

36, c. 20. — Strab. g. — Plin. 4, c. 7. ^Another 

of Thesprotia. 

Thryon, a town of Messenia, near the Alpheus. 
Strab. 8. — Homer. II. 2. 

Thryus, a town of Peloponnesus, near Elis. 

Thuej^dides, the ^eatest Greek historian, was 
bom at Athens. His father’s name was Olorus, 
and among his ancestors he reckoned the great 
Miltiades. His youth was distinguished by an 
eager desire to excel in the vigorous exercises 
and gymnastic amusements which drew the 
attention of his contemporaries, and when he 
had reached the years of manhood, he appeared 
in the Athem'an armies. During the Pelopon- 
nesian war he was commissioned by his coimtry- 
men to reUeve Amphipolis ; but the quick march 
of Brasidas the Lacedaemom‘an general dejfeated 
his operations, and Thucydides, unsuccessful in 
his expedition, was banished from Athens. This 
happened in 423 B.C., and in the place of his 
banishment the general began to write an im- 
partial history of the important events which 
had happened during his administration, and 
which still continued to agitate the several states 
of Greece. This famous history is continued only 
to the 21st year of the war, and the eighth book 
ends abruptly at the year 411 B.C. He spared 
neither time nor money to procure authentic 
materials; and the Athenians, as well as their 
enemies, furnished him "with many valuable com- 
munications, which contributed to throw great 
light on the different transactions of the war. 
The historian of Halicarnassus has been com- 
pared with the son of Olorus, but each has his 
peculiar excellence. Sweetness of style, grace, 
and elegance of expression, may be called the 
characteristics of the former, while Thucydides 
stands unequalled for the fire of his descriptions, 
the conciseness, and, at the same time, the strong 
and energetic matter of his narratives. His rela- 
tions are authentic, as he himself was interested 
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in the events he mentions ; his impartiality is 
indubitable, as he nowhere betrays the least 
resentment against his countrymen, and the 
factious partisans of Cleon, who had banished 
him from Athens. Herodotus wrote to attract 
readers, Thucydides to instruct them : his words 
are well known : “ Those who desire an exact 
knowledge of the past as a key to the future, 
which in all probability will repeat or resemble 
the past.” “ My work is meant to be a posses- 
sion for ever, not the rhetorical triumph of an 
hour.” In the histoiy speeches form almost a 
quarter of the narrative, and are of two kinds. 

In one a general addresses his soldiers before a 
battle ; in the other and more important kind 
such as the debates before the war and the 
Melian debate — the massacre at Melos was the 
sin which brought its punishment in the Sicilian 
expedition — the speech form is used dramatic- 
ally to show the inner working of men’s minds. 
The history of Thucydides was so admired, that 
Demosthenes, to perfect himself as an orator, 
transcribed it eight different times, and read it 
with such attention, that he could almost recite 
it by heart. Thucydides died at Athens, where 
he had been recalled from his exile, 399 B.C. Cic, 
de Orat.y &c. — Diod. 12. — Bionys. Hal. dc Thucy. 

— Aelian. V. H. 12, c. 50. — Quintil. A son of 

Milesias, in the age of Pericles. He was banished 
for his opposition to the measures of Pericles, &c. 
Thuisto, one of the deities of the Germans. 
Tacit. 

Th&le, an island in the most northern parts 
of the North sea, to which, on account of its 
great distance from the continent, the ancients 
gave the epithet of ultima. Its situation was 
never accurately ascertained, hence its present 
name is unknown by modem historians. Some 
suppose that it is the island now called Iceland 
or part of Greenland, whilst others imagine it to 
be the Shetland isles. Stai. 3 Syl. 5, v. 20.~ 
Strab. I. — Mela, 3, c. 6. — Tacit. Agric. 10. — PUn. 

2, c. 75. 1. 4, c. 16. — Virg. G. I, v. 30. — Juv. 15, 
v. 1 12. 

Thuriae, Thurii, or Thurium, a town of 
Lucania in Italy, built by a colony of Athen- 
ians, near the ruins of Sybaris, 444 B.C. In the 
number of this Athenian colony were Lysias and 
Herodotus. It became one of the most important 
of the South Italian Greek colonies, and sided with 
Hannibal in the Second Punic Wax, but was sacked 
by him. It later became a Roman colony under 
the name Copiae, Strab. 6. — Plin. 12, c. 4. — 

Mela, 2, c. 4. ^A town of Messenia. Paus. 4, 

c. 31. — Strab. 8. 

Thurinus, a name given to Augustus when he 
was young, either because some of his pro- 
genitors were natives of Thurium, or because 
they had distinguished themselves there. Sudors. 
Aug, 7. 

Thuscla, a country of Italy, the same as 
Etruria. Vid. Etruria. 

Thya, a daughter of the Cephisus. ^A place 

near Delphi. 

Thyides (sing. Thyas), a name of the Baccha- 
nals. They received it from Thyas daughter of 
Castalius, and mother of Delphus by Apollo. 
She was the first woman who was priestess of the 
god Bacchus. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 302. — Paus. 10, 

i^y&mis, a river- of Epirus _ falling into the 
Ionian sea. Paus. 1, c. ii.-~-Cic. 7 2* 

Thyana, a town of Cappadocia. Strab. 
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Thyatlra, a town of Lydia, now Ak-hisar, Liv. 
37, c. 8 & 44. 

Thybami, a people near Sardes. Diod. 17. 
Thyesta, a sister of Dionysius the t37rant of 
Syracuse. 

Thyestes, a son of Pelops and Hippodamia, 
and grandson of Tantalus, debauched Aerope the 
wife of his brother Atreus, because he refused to 
take him as his colleague on the throne of Argos, 
This was no sooner known, than Atreus divorced 
Aerope, and banished Thyestes from his king- 
dom ; but soon after, the more effectually to 
punish his infidelity, he expressed a wish to be 
reconciled to him, and recalled him to Argos, 
Thyestes was received by his brother at a 
banquet, but he was soon informed that he had 
been feeding upon the flesh of one of his own 
children. This Atreus took care to communicate 
to him by showing him his son’s knucklebones 
in the dish. This action appeared so barbarous, 
that, according to the ancient mythologists, the 
sun changed his usual course, not to be a spec- 
tator of so bloody a scene. Thyestes escaped 
from his brother and fled to Epirus. Some time 
after he met his daughter Pelopea in a grove 
sacred to Minerva, and he offered her violence 
without knowing who she was. This incest, how- 
ever, according to some, was intentionally com- 
mitted by the father, as he had been told by an 
oracle, that the injuries he had received from 
Atreus would be avenged by a son bom to 
himself and Pelopea. The daughter, pregnant 
by her father, was seen by her uncle Atreus and 
married, and some time after she brought into 
the world a son, whom she exposed in the woods. 
The life of the child was preserved by goats ; he 
was called Aegisthus, and presented to his 
mother, and educated in the family of Atreus. 
When grown to years of maturity, the mother 
gave her son Aegisthus a sword, which she had 
taken from her unknown ravisher in the grove 
of Minerva, with hopes of discovering who he 
was. Meantime Atreus, intent to punish his 
brother, sent Agamemnon and Menelaus to pur- 
sue him, and when at last they found him, he 
was dragged to Argos, and thrown into a close 
prison. Aegisthus was sent to murder Thyestes, 
but the father recollected the sword, which was 
raised to stab him, and a few questions con- 
vinced him that his assassin was his own son. 
Pelopea was present at this discovery, and when 
she found that she had committed incest with 
her father, she asked Aegisthus to examine the 
sword, and immediately plunged it into her own 
breast. Aegisthus rushed from the prison to 
Atreus with the bloody weapon and murdered 
him near an altar, as he wished to offer thanks 
to the gods for the supposed death of Thyestes. 
At the death of Atreus, Thyestes was placed on 
his brother’s throne, from which he was soon 
after driven by Agamemnon and Menelaus and 
banished to the island of Cythera. Aegisthus 
also went into exile, but returned to Argos during 
the Trojan war to become the paramour of 
Clytenmestra, whom he helped to murder Aga- 
memnon. For this he was put to death by 
Orestes. Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Sophocl. in Aj . — 
Bygin. fab. 86, in Ib. 359. — Lucan. 

I, V. 544. 1. 7, V. 451. — Senec. in Thyest. 
Thymbra, a small town of Lydia near Sardes, 
celebrated for a battle which was fought there 
between Cyrus and Croesus, in which the latter 
was defeated. The troops of Cyrus amounted 
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to 196,000 men, besides chariots, and those of 

Croesus were twice as numerous. A p^n in 

Troas, through which a small river, called Th^- 
brius falls in its course to the Scamander. 
Apollo had a temple there, and from then^ he 
is called Thymbraetis, Achilles was kdled there 
by Paris, according to some. Strab. 13. — StaL 4. 
Syl. 7, V. ^2.—Dictys Cret. 2, c. 52- J- 2, c. i. 
Thymbraeus, a surname of ApoUo. Vtrg. G-. 
4, V. 323. Am. 3, V. 85. Vid. Thymbra. 
Thymbris, a concubine of Jupiter, said to be 

mother of Pan. Apollod. A fountain and 

river of Sicily. Theoc. i, v. 100. 

Thymbron. Vid. Thimbron. 

Thymele, a celebrated female dancer, favoured 
by Domitian. Juv. i, v. 36.— Stat. 6, v. 36. 
Tbymiathis, a river of Epirus. Sirab. 7 - . 
TbymochSres, an Athenian defeated m a 
battle by the Lacedaemonians. , ^ 

Thymoetes, a king of Athens, son of Oxinthas, 
the last of the descendants of Theseus, who 
reigned at Athens. He was deposed because he 
refused to accept a challenge sent by Xanthus 
king of Boeotia, and was succeeded by a Mes- 
senian, 1128 B.C., who repaired the honour of 
Athens by fighting the Boeotian king. Paus. 2, 

c. 18. A Trojan prince, whose wife and son 

were put to death by order of Priam. It was to 
revenge the king’s cruelty that he persuaded lus 
countrymen to bring the wooden horse within 
their city. He was son of Laomedon, according 
to some. Vifg. Aen. 2,. v. 32. — Dictys Cr£t. 4j 

Q 4^. A son of Hicetaon, who accompanied 

Aeneas into Italy, and was killed by Tumus. 
Virg. Am. 10, v. 123. 1 . 12, v, 364. ^ 1 

Thyni, or Bythyni, a people of Bithyma, 
hence the word Thyna mtrx applied to their 
commodities. Horat. 3 od. 7 > v, 3. — PUn. 4, 

C. II. 

Thyod&mas. Vid. Theodamus. 

Thyfine, a name given to Semele after she had 
been presented with immortality by her son 
Bacchus. Apollod. 3, c. 5. 

Thydneus, a surname of Bacchus from his 
mother Semele, who was called Thy one. Apollod. 
3^ c. 5.— Horat. 1 od. 17, v. 23.— Ovid. Met. 4, 
V. 13. 

Thyotes, a priest of the Cabiri, in Samothrace. 
Place. 2, V. 438. . 

Thyre, a town of the Messenians, famous for 
a battle fought there between the Argives and 
the Lacedaemonians. Herodot. i, c. 82. — Stat. 
Theb. 4, V. 48. 

Thyrea, an island off the coast of Peloponnesus, 
near Hermione. Herodot. 6 , c. 76* 

Thyreum, a town of Acamania, whose inhabi- 
tants are called Thyrienses. Liv. 36, c. ii. 1 , 38, 
c, 9. 

Thyreus, a son of Lycaon king of Arcadia. 

Paus. 8, c. 3. A son of Oeneus king of Calydon. 

Apollod. I, c. 8. . ^ j. 

Thyrides, three small islands at the point of 
Taenarus. Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Thyrsagfitae, a people of Sarmatia, who live 
by hunting. Plin. 4, c. 12. 

TbyrsuS, a river of Sardinia, now Onstagm. 
-Thysos, a town near mount Athos. 

Thyus, a satrap of Paphlagonia, who revolted 
from Artaxerxes, and was seized by Datames. 
C. Nep. in Dat. 

Tiasa, a daughter of the Eurotas, who gave her 
name to a river in Laconia. Paus. 3, c, 18. 
TibarSni, .a people of Cappadocia, on , the 


borders of the Thermodon. ^A people of 

Pontus. Mela, 2, c. 20. . tt j 

Tiberias, a town of Gahlee, bmlt by Herod, 
near a lake of the same name, and called after 
Tiberius. PUn. 5, c. 16.— Joseph. A. 18, c. 3* 
Tiberinus, son of Capetus, and king of Alba, 
was drowned in the river Albula, which on that 
account assumed the name of Tiheris, of which 
he became the protecting god. Liv. i, c. 3. — 
Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 20. — Varro, de L. L. 4» c. 5, 
&c.—Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 389. 1 . 4, v. 47. , 

Tibdris, Tyberis, Tiber, or Tibris, a nver 
of Italy on whose banks the city of Rome was 
built. It was originally called Albula, from the 
whiteness of its waters, and afterwards Tiberis, 
when Tiberinus king of Alba had been drowned 
there. It was also named Tyrrhenus, because it 
watered Etruria, and Lydius, because the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood were supposed to be 
of Lydian origin. The Tiber rises in the Apen- 
nines, and falls into the Tyrrhene sea, 16 miles 
below Rome, after dividing Latium from Etruria. 
Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 47, 329, &c. 1 , 5, v. 641. In Ib. 
514.— Lwran. i, v. 381, &c. — Varro, de L. L. 4, 
c. 5.— FiVg. Am. 7, v. 30.— Horat. i od. 2, v. 13. 
— Mela, 2, c. 4.-— Liv. i, c. 3. 

Tiberius Claudius Nero, stepson and suc- 
cessor of Augustus, was bom November i6th, 
42 B.C. His father Tiberius Claudius Nero and 
his mother Livia both belonged to the old Roman 
aristocracy, and Tiberius inherited all the pride 
and arrogance of the Claudians. In 38 B.C., just 
before her second son Drusus was bom, Livia 
was divorced and became the wife of Augustus, 
taking her two sons with her to her new hus- 
band’s home. In 22 B.C. Tiberius left Rome 
and served as a military tribune under Agrippa 
through all the fierce fighting against the Cantab- 
rians in Spain. After that he was sent on a 
military mission to Armenia, and then became 
governor of Transalpine Gaul. In 15 B.C. he 
went to the help of his brother Drusus, and with 
him subdued the warlike Alpine tribes of the 
Raeti and Vindelici. In 12 B.C. the empire 
suffered an irreparable loss by the death of 
Agrippa, who as husband of Julia was marked 
out as successor to Augustus ; and Livia deter- 
mined that her elder son should take his place. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius were reluctant, and 
Tiberius was happily married to Vipsania, daugh- 
ter of Agrippa by his first marriage ; but Livia 
had her way. From the first the marriage was 
a . failure, for Julia was a reckless wanton, and 
Tiberius was the last man to play the part of a 
complaisant husband. His brother Drusus, to 
whom he was deeply attached, died 9 B.C. while 
fighting with Tiberius on the northern frontier ; 
and three years later Tiberius in disgust retired 
to Rhodes, where for seven years the greatest 
general of Rome remained studying philosophy. 
In his absence Julia’s two elder sons, Lucius and 
Caius, were adopted by Augustus as his heirs, 
with the title of principes iuventutis ; and 
Tiberius seemed forgotten. But Livia was wait- 
ing : in 2 B.C. Julia was accused of breaking the 
law De pudicitia, which Augustus himself had 
passed, and was banished to the island of Pande- 
leria, where she remained till her death. Then 
Livia insisted that her son should be recalled. 
Lucius Caesar died in A.D. 2, Caius two years 
later; and Tiberius unwillingly took up again 
the imperial burden as the recognized successor 
of Augustus. The northern frontier of Italy was 
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still inseciire, and firom A.D. 5 till A.D. 10 
Tiberius was fighting gloriously in Germany to 
make the Elbe, instead of the Rhine, the northern 
limit. In A.D. 9, however, after the defeat of 
Varus, Augustus insisted on withdrawing to the 
Rhine. AU that Tiberius had accomplished was 
undone, and the Germans were left to them- 
selves : the results we know. At last in A.D. 14 
Augustus died and Tiberius took his place. He 
was now 56, and his stem temper had been em- 
bittered by many trials. He was a soldier, at 
his ease in the camp, where he would drink with 
his men and was known as Biberius Caldius Afero, 
but far too autocratic to fit in with the system 
of compromise which Augustus had established 
between the princeps and the senate. Most of 
the senators he despised as “ new men,” and 
from the first he mled with a heavy hand. He 
had fixed on his son Drusus and his nephew 
Germanicus as his successors, but fate again 
intervened. Germanicus died A.D. 19, poisoned, 
according to his wife Agrippina, with the con- 
nivance of Tiberius, and his death was followed 
six years later by that of Drusus. Thereupon 
Tiberius decided to retire from public life and 
went to Capreae, leaving Sejanus to take bis 
place at Rome. Vid. Sejanus. From his ignoble 
ease he was roused, after eight years, in A.D. 31 ; 
and before his death appointed his grandson the 
young Tiberius Gemellus and his great-nephew 
Caius Caligula as his joint successors. He died 
at Misenum, March i6th, A.D. 37, in the 78th 
year of his age, after a reign of 22 years, 6 months, 
and 26 days. Caligula was accused of having 
hastened his end by suffocating him. The joy 
was universal when his death was known ; ana 
the people of Rome, in the midst of sorrow, had 
a moment to rejoice, heedless of the calamities 
which awaited them in the succeeding reigns. 
The body of Tiberius was conveyed to Rome, 
and burnt with great solemnity. A funeral ora- 
tion was pronounced by Caligula, who seemed 
to forget his benefactor while he expatiated on 
the praises of Augustus, Germanicus, and his 
own. The character of Tiberius has been exam- 
ined with particular attention by historians. 
When a private man, Tiberius was universally 
esteMned ; when he had no superior, he was 
proud, arrogant, jealous, and revengeful. If, as 
some observe, he had lived in the times of the 
Roman republic, he might have been as con- 
spicuous as his great ancestors ; but the sove- 
reign power lodged in his hands rendered him 
oppressive. Yet, though he encouraged in- 
formers and flavoured flattery, he blushed at the 
mean servfiities of the senate, and derided the 
adulation of his courtiers, who approached him, 
he said, as if they approached a savage elephant. 
He was a patron of learning ; he was an eloquent 
and ready speaker, and dedicated some part of 
his time to study. As instances of his humanity, 
it has been recorded that he was uncommonly 
liberal to the people of Asia Minor, whose cities 
had been destroyed by a violent earthquake, 
A.D. 17. One of his officers wished him to 
increase fhe taxes. “ No,” said Tiberius ; ” a 
good shepherd must shear, not flay, his sheep.” 
The senators wished to call the month of Novem- 
ber, in which he was born, by his name, in imita- 
tation of J. Caesar and Augustus, in the months 
of July and August ; but this he refused, saymg. 
What will you do, conscript fathers, if you have 
hirteen Caesars ? ” Sueton. in V ita, &c. — 


Tacit. Ann. 6, &c. — Dim. Cass. A friend of 

Julius Caesar, whom he accompanied in the war 
of Alexandria. Tiberius forgot the favours he 
had received ffrom his friend ; and when he was 
assassinated, he wished all his murderers to be 

publicly rewarded. One of the Gracchi. Vid. 

Gracchus. — — Sempronins, a son of Drusus and 
Livia the sister of Germanicus, put to death by 

Caligula. ^.A son of Brutus, put to death by 

his father because he had conspired with other 
young noblemen to restore Tarquin to bis throne. 

A Thracian made emperor of Rome in the 

latter ages of the empire 
Tibesis, a river of Scythia, flowing from mount 
Haemus into the Ister. Herodot. 4, c. 49. 
Tibiscixs, now Theiss, a river of Dacia, with a 
town of the same name, now Timisoara. It falls 
into the Danube. 

Tibris. Vid. Tiberis. 

Tib&la, a town of Sardinia, now Lango Sardo. 
Tibullus, Aulus Albius, a poet of the Augustan 
age contemporary with Ovid. He followed his 
patron Messalla to Garil, and as far as Corcyra 
on his way to Asia Minor ; but he was soon dis- 
satisfied with the toils of war, and retired to 
Rome, where he gave himself up to literary ease, 
and to all the effeminate indolence of an Italian 
climate. His first composition was to celebrate 
the virtues of Messalla ; but his more favourite 
study was writing love verses, in praise of his 
mistresses Delia and Plautia, of Nemesis and 
Neaera, and in these elegant effusions he shows 
himself at his best. As he had espoused the 
cause of Brutus, he lost his possessions when the 
soldiers of the triumvirate were rewarded with 
lands ; but he might have recovered them if he 
had condescended, like Virgil, to make his court 
to Augustus. Of the four books of elegies that 
bear his name only the first two are really from 
his pen ; the third book is chiefly by a poet who 
calls hiioself Lygdamus, the fourth is a miscel- 
lany. TibuHus is a pleasing poet who writes in 
a clear, simple style, but he is not a great pc^t. 
He has not the force of Catullus, the imagination 
of Propertius, Ovid’s elegance, or Martins wit ; 
and Quintilian’s high opinion of his genius has 
not been generally endorsed by modem readers. 
Ovid. Am. 3, el. 9. Trist. 2, v. 487. — Horat. i 
ep. 4. 1 . I, od. 33, V. I. — Quintil. 10, c. i. 

Tibur, an ancient town of the Sabines, about 
20 miles north of Rome, built, as some say, by 
Tiburtus the son of Amphiaraus. It was watered 
by the Anio, and Hercules was the chief deity 
of the place, from which circumstance it has 
been called Herculei muri. In the neighbourhood, 
the Romans, on account of the salubrity of the 
air, had their several villas where they retired ; 
and there also Horace had his favourite country 
seat, though some place it 9 miles higher. Strab. 
5.— Cic. 2 Orat. 65. — Sueton. Cal. 21. — Virg. Aen. 
7, V. 630. — Horat. 3 od. 4, &c.—Dvid. Fast. 6, 
V. 61, &c. 

Tiburtius, L., a centurion in Caesar’s army, 
wounded by Pompey’s soldiers. 

Triburtus, the founder of Tibur, often called 
Tiburtia moenia. He was one of the sons of 
Amphiaraus. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 670. 

Tichis, now Tech, a river of Spain, falling into 
the Mediterranean. 

Tidhius, a name given to the top of mount 
Oeta. Liv. 36, c. 16. 

Ticida, a Roman, poet a few years before the 
age of Cicero, who wrote epigrams, and praised 
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Ms mistress Metella under the fictitious name of 1 of Armenia bv Nero. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 26.— — 


Petilla. Ovid. Trist. v. 433. 

Ticimis, now Tesino, a river near Ticinum, a 
small town of Italy, where the Romans were 
defeated by Hannibal The town of Ticinum 
was also called Pavia. The Ticinus falls into the 
Po. Sirdb. 5. — Ital. 4, v. 81. 

TMius, a man who Joined Pompey, &c. 
Tlasfsa, a river of Laconia, falling into the 
Eurotas.. Pam. 3, c. 18. 

Tifata, a moimtaia of Campania, near Capua. 
SUd. Sylv. 4. 

Tlferniim, a name common to three towns of 
Italy. One of them, for distinction’s sake, is 
called MeiaurmsCf near the Metaurus, in Umbria ; 
the second, Tiherinum, on the Tiber; and the 
third, Samniiicum, in the country of the Sabines. 
Liv. 10, c. 14. — Plin. 3, c. 14. — Plin. sec. 4, ep. i. 
'nfernus, a mountain and river in the country 
of the Samnites. Plin. 3, c. n. — Liv. 10, c. 30. 
— Mela, 3, c. 4. 

Tigasis, a son of Hercules. 

Tigellinus, a Roman celebrated for Ms in- 
trigues and perfidy in the court of Nero. He was 
appointed judge at the trial of the conspirators 
who had leagued against Nero, for which he was 
liberally rewarded with triumphal honours. He 
afterwards betrayed the emperor, and was 
ordered to destroy himself, A.D. 68. Tacit. 
HisL 1, c. 72. — Plut. — Juv. I. 

Tigellins, a native of Sardinia, who became 
the favourite of Julius Caesar, of Cleopatra and 
Augustus, by Ms mimicry and facetiousness. He 
was celebrated for the melody of his voice, yet he 
was of a mean and ungenerous disposition, and 
of unpleasing manners, as Horace, i sat. 2, v. 3 
et seq. insinuates. 

Tlgr&nes, a king of Armenia, who made him- 
self master of Assyria and Cappadocia. He mar- 
ried Cleopatra the daughter of Mithridates, and 
by the advice of his father-in-law, he dedared 
war against the Romans. He despised these 
distant enemies, and even ordered the head of 
the messenger to be cut off who first told him 
that the Roman general was boldly advandng 
towards his capital. His pride, however, was soon 
abated, and though he ordered the Roman consul 
LucuUus to be brought alive into his presence, he 
fled with precipitation from his capital, and was 
soon after defeated near mount Taurus. This 
totally disheartened him ; he refused to receive 
Mithridates into his palace, and even set a price 
ux>on his head. His mean submission to Pompey, 
the successor of LucuUus in Asia, and a bribe of 
60,000 talents, ensured Mm on his throne, and he 
received a garrison in his capital, and continued 
at peace with the Romans. His second son of 
the same name revolted against Mm, and at- 
tempted to dethrone Mm with the assistance 
of the king of PartMa, whose daughter he had 
married. This did not succeed, and the son had 
recourse to the Romans, by whom he was put 
in possession of Sophene, while the father 
remained quiet on the throne of Armenia. The 
son was afterwards sent in chains to Rome for 
Ms insolence to Pompey. Cic. pro Man. — Val. 
Max. 5, c. I. Paterc. 2, c. 33 & 37. — Justin. 40, 

c. 1 & 2, Plui. in Luc. Pomp., &c. A king of 

Armenia in the reign of Tiberius. He was put 

to death. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 40. One of the 

royal ^ family of the Cappadocians, chosen by 

Tiberius to ascend the throne of Armenia. A 

general of the Medes, man appointed 


A prince of Armenia in the age of Theodosius. 
Tigranocerta, now Sered, the capital of 
Armenia, was built by Tigranes, during the 
Mithridatic war, on a Mil between the springs of 
the Tigris and mount Taurus. LucuUus, during 
the Mithridatic war, took it with difficulty, and 
found in it immense riches, and no less than 
8000 talents in ready money. Tacit. Ann. 15, 
c. 4. — Plin. 6, c. 9. 

Tigres, a river of Peloponnesus, called also 
Harpys, from a person of the same name drowned 
in it. Apollod. i, c. 9. 

Tigris, now Basilensa, a river of Asia, rising 
on mount Niphates in Armenia, and falling into 
the Persian gulf. It is the eastern boundary of 
Mesopotamia. The Tigris now falls into the 
Euphrates, though in the age of Pliny the two 
separate channels of these rivers could be easily 
traced. Plin. 6, c. 27. — Justin. 42, c. 3. — Lucan. 

! 3, V. 256. 

Tigurini, a warlike people among the Helvetii, 
now forming the modem cantons of Schulz, 
Zurich, Schaffkausen, and St. Gall. Their capital 
was Tigumum. Coes. Bell. G. 

Tilataei, a people of Thrace. Thucyd. 2. 
Tilavemptus, a river of Italy falling into the 
Adriatic to the west of Aquileia. 

Tilfossius, a mountain of Boeotia. Also a 

fountain at the tomb of Tiresias. Paus. Boeot. 33. 
Tiliimi, a town of Sardinia, now Argeniera. 
Tillius Cimber. Vid. Tullius. 

Tilox, a north-west cape of Corsica. 
Tilphussus, a mountain of Boeotia. 

Timachus, a river of Moesia falling into the 
Danube. The neighbouring people were called 
TimacM. Plin. 3, c. 26. 

Timae, the wife of Agis king of Sparta, was 
debauched by Alcibiades, by whom she had a 
son. This cMd was rejected in the succession 
to the throne, though Agis, on Ms death-bed, 
declared Mm to be legitimate. Plut. in Ag. 
Timaeus, a friend of Alexander, who came to 
his assistance when he was alone surrounded by 
the Oxydracae. He was killed in the encounter. 
Curt. 9, c. 5. ^A Mstorian of Sicily, who flour- 

ished about 262 B.C., and died in the 96th year 
of Ms age. His fatheris name was Andromachus. 
He was banished from Sicily by Agathocles. His 
general history of Sicfly, and that of the wars of 
Pyrrhus, were in general esteem, and his author- 
ity was great, except when he treated of Aga- 
thocles. All his compositions axe lost. Plut. in 

Nic. — Cic. de Or at. — Diod. 5. — C. Nep. ^A 

writer who published some treatises concerning 

ancient philosophers. Diog. in Emp. ^A 

Pythagorean philosopher, bom at Locris. He 
followed the doctrines of the upholder of 
metempsychosis, but in some parts of Ms system 
of the world he differed from him. He wrote a 
treatise on the nature and the soul of the world, 
in the Doric dialect, and one of Plato’s dialogues 

bears Ms name. Plato in Tim. — Pltd. ^An 

Athenian in the age of Alcibiades. Plut. A 

sophist, who wrote a book called Lexicon vocum 
Platonicarum. 

Timug^nes, a Greek historian of Alexandria, 
54 B.C., brought to Rome by Gabirdus, and sold 
as a slave to the son of Sulla. His great abilities 
procured him his liberty, and gained the favours 
of the great, and of Augustus. The emperor 
discarded him for Ms impertinence ; and Tima, 
genes, to revenge himself on his patron, burnt 
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the interesting history which he had composed 
of his reign. Pint. — Eorat. i ep, 19, v. 15. — 

Quintil. A historian and rhetorician of 

Miletus. A man who wrote an account of the 

life of Alexander. Curt, 9, c. 5. A general, 

killed at Chaeronea. 

TimagSnis, an Athenian, capitally punished 
for paying homage to Darius, according to the 
Persian manner of kneeh'ng on the ground, when 
he was sent to Persia as ambassador. Vat, Max. 
6 , c. 3. — Suidas. Another. Vid. Meles. 

Timandra, a daughter of Leda, sister of 
Helen. She married Echemus of Arcadia. Pans. 
8, c. 5.* A mistress of Alcibiades. 

Timandrides, a Spartan celebrated for his 
virtues. Aelian, V. H. 14, c, 32. 

Timanthes, a painter of Sicyon, in the reign 
of Phih'p the father of Alexander the Great. In 
his celebrated painting of Iphigenia going to be 
immolated, he _ represented all the attendants 
overwhelmed with grief j but his superior genius, 
by covemg the face of Agamemnon, left to the 
conception of the imagination the deep sorrows 
of the father. He obtained a prize, for which 
the celebrated Parrhasius was a competitor. This 
was in painting an Ajax with all the fury which 
his disappointments could occasion, when de- 
prived of the arms of Achilles. Cic. de Orai , — 

Val. Max. 8, c. it. — Aelian. V, H. 9, c. ri. 

An athlete of Cleone, who burnt himself alive 
when he perceived that his strength began to 
fail. Pans. 6, c. 8. 

Timarchus, a philosopher of Alexandria, inti- 
mate with Lamprocles the disciple of Socrates. 

Diog. A rhetorician, who hanged himself when 

accused .of licentiousness by Aeschines. ^A 

Cretan, accused before Nero of oppression. Tacit. 

Ann. 15, c. 20. An officer in Aetolia, who 

burnt his ships to prevent the flight of his com- 
panions, and to ensure himself the victory. 

Polyaen. 5. A. king of Salamis. ^A tyrant 

of Miletus, in the age of Antiochus, &c. 

Timareta, a priestess of the oracle of Dodona. 
Herodot. 2, c, 94. 

Timasion, one of the leaders of the 10,000 
Greeks. 

Tlmasitheus, a prince of Lipara, who obh'ged 
a number of pirates to spare some Romans who 
were going to make an offering of the spoils of 
Veil to the god of Delphi. The Roman senate 
rewarded him very liberally, and 137 years after, 
when the Carthaginians were dispossessed of 
Lipara, the same generosity was nobly extended 
to his descendants in the island. Diod. 14. — 
Pluf. in Cam. 

Timfivus, a broad river of Italy rising from a 
mountain, and, after running a short space, fall- 
ing by seven mouths, or, according to some, by 
one, into the Adriatic sea. There are, at the 
mouth of the Timavus, small islands with hot 
springs of water. Mda, 2, c. 4. — Virg. Eel. 8, 
V. 6. Aen. i, v. 44 & 248. — Strab. 5. — Plin. 2, 
c. 103. 

Tlmesius, a native of Clazomenae, who began 
to build Abdera. He was prevented by the 
Thracians, but honoured as a hero at Abdera. 
Herodot. i, c. 168. 

TlmocMrls, an astronomer of Alexandria, 
294 B.C. Vid. Aristillus. 

TimoclSa, a Theban lady, sister to Theogenes, 
who was killed at Chaeronea. One of Alexander’s 
soldiers offered her violence, after which she led 
her ravisher to a well, and while be believed that 
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immense treasures were concealed there, Timo- 
clea threw him into it. Alexander commended 
her virtue, and forbade his soldiers to hurt the 
Theban females. Pint, in Alex. 

TimScies, two Greek poets of Athens, who 
wrote some theatrical pieces, the one six, and the 
other eleven, some verses of which are extant. 

Athen. 6 . ^A sculptor of Athens. Paus. 10, 

c. 34. 

TimoerStes, a Greek philosopher of imcommon 

austerity. ^A Syracusan who married Arete 

when Dion had been banished into Greece by 
Dion37sius. He commanded the forces of the 
tyrant. 

Timocreon, a comic poet of Rhodes, who 
obtained poetical, as weU as gymnastic, prizes 
at Olympia. He lived about 476 years before 
Christ, distinguished for his voracity, and for his 
resentment against Simonides and Themistocles. 
The following epitaph was written on his grave : 

Multa hibens, et muUa vorans, mala denique 
dicens 

MuUis, hie jaceo Timocreon Rhodius. 

Tixnodemus, the father of Timoleon. 

Timolaus, a Spartan, intimate with Philo- 

poemen. ^A son of the celebrated Zenobia. 

A general of Alexander, put to death by 

the^ Thebans. 

Timoleon, a celebrated Corinthian, son of 
Timodemiis and Demariste. He was such an 
enemy to tyranny, that he did not hesitate to 
murder his own brother Timophanes, when he 
attempted, against his representations, to make 
himself absolute in Corinth. This was viewed 
with pleasure by the friends of liberty ; but the 
mother of Timoleon conceived the most inveter- 
ate aversion for her son, and for ever banished 
him from her sight. This proved painful to 
Timoleon ; a settled melancholy dwelt upon his 
mind, and he refused to accept any offices in 
the state. When the Sjracusans, oppressed with 
the tyranny of Dionysius the younger, and of 
the Carthaginians, had solicited the assistance 
of the Corinthians, all looked upon Timoleon as 
a proper deliverer, but all applications would 
have been disregarded, if one of the magistrates 
had not awakened in him the sense of natural 
liberty. “ Timoleon,” said he, “ if you accept 
the command of this expedition, we will be- 
lieve that you have killed a tyrant i but if 
not, we cannot but call you your brother’s 
murderer.” This had due effect, and Timoleon 
sailed for Syracuse in ten ships, accompanied by 
about 1000 men. The Carthaginians attempted 
to oppose him, but Timoleon eluded their vigil- 
ance. Icetas, who had the possession of the city, 
was defeated, and Dionysius, who despaired of 
success, gave himself up into the hands of the 
Corinthian general. This success gained Timo- 
leon adherents in Sicily; many cities which 
hitherto had looked upon him as an impostor, 
claimed his protection ; and when he was at last 
master of S3nracuse by the total overthrow of 
Icetas and of the Carthaginians, he razed the 
citadel which had been the seat of tyranny, and 
erected on the spot a common hall. Syracuse 
was almost destitute of inhabitants, and at the 
solicitation of Timoleon, a Corinthian colony was 
sent to Sicily ; the lands were equally divided 
among the citizens, and the houses were sold for 
1000 talents, v/hich were appropriated to the 
use of the state, and deposited in the treasury. 
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Wlien Syracuse was thus delivered from tsu'aniiy, 1 died in the goth year of his age, Diog.-—Aihen. 
the conqueror extended his benevolence to the 6 & 13. ^Au athlete of Elis. Pans. 6, c. 12, 


other states of Sicily, and all the i>etty tyrants 
were reduced and banished from the island, A 
code of salutary laws was framed for the Syra- 
cusans ; and the armies of Carthage, which had 
attempted again to raise commotions in Sicily, 
were defeated, and peace was at last re-estab- 
lished. The gratitude of the Sicilians was shown 
everywhere to their deliverer. Timoleon was 
received with repeated applau«e in the public 
assemblies, and though a private man, uncon- 
nected with the government, he continued to 
enjoy his former influence at Syracuse ; his 
advice was consulted on matters of importance, 
and his authority respected. He ridiculed the 
accusations of malevolence, and when some 
informers had charged him with oppression, he 
rebuked the Syracusans who were going to put 
the accusers to immediate death. A remarkable 
instance of his providential escape from the | 
dagger of an assassin has been recorded by one 
of his biographers. As he was going to offer a 
sacrifice to the gods after a victory, two assassins, 
sent by the enemies, approached his person in 
disguise. The arm of one of the assassins was 
already lifted up, when he was suddenly stabbed 
by an unknown person, who made his escape 
from the camp. The other assassin, struck at 
the fall of his companion, fell before Timoleon, 
and confessed, in the presence of the army, the 
conspiracy that had been formed against his 
life. The unknown assassin was in the mean- 
time pursued, and when he was found, he de- 
clared that he had committed no crime in 
avenging the death of a beloved father, whom 
the man he had stabbed had murdered in the 
town of Leontini. Inquiries were made, and his 
confessions were found to be true. Timoleon 
died at Syracuse, about 337 years before the 
Christian era. His body received an honourable 
burial, in a public place called from him 
TimoUonteum ; but the tears of a grateful 
nation were more convincing proofs of the public 
regret than the institution of festivals and 
games yearly to be observed on the day of his 
death. C. Nep. & Plut. in Vita. — Polyam. 5, c. 3. 
— Diod. 16. 

Timolus. Vid. Tmolus. 

TimomSchus, a painter of Byzantium, in the 
age of Sulla and Marius.. His painting of Medea 
murdering her children, and his Ajax, were pur- 
chased for 80 talents by J. Caesar, and deposited 
in the temple of Venus at Rome. Plin. 35, c. ii. 

general of Athens, sent to assist the 

Thebans. Xenoph. 

Timon, a native of Athens, called Misan- 
thrope, for his unconquerable aversion to man- 
kind and to all society. He was fond of Ape- 
mantus, another Athenian whose character was 
similar to his own, and he said that he had some 
partiality for Alcibiades, because he was one day 
to be his country’s ruin. Once he went into the 
public assembly, and told his countrymen that 
he had a fig tree on which many had ended their 
life with a halter, and that as he was going to 
cut it down to raise a building on the spot, he 
advised all such as were inclined to destroy them- 
selves to hasten and go and hang themselves in 
his garden. PluL in Ale., &c. — Lucan, in Tim . — 

Paus. 6, c. 12. A Greek poet, son of Timar- 

chus, in the age of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He 
wrote several dramatic pieces, all now lost, and 


Timoplianes, a Corinthian, brother of Timo- 
leon. He attempted to make himself tyrant of 
his country by means of the mercenary soldiers 
with whom he had fought against the Argives 
and Cleomenes. Timoleon wished to convince 
him of the impropriety of his measures, and when 
he foimd him unmoved, he caused him to be 

assassinated. Plut. & C. Nep. in Tim. ^A man 

of Mitylene, celebrated for his riches, «&c. 

Timotheus, a poet and musician of Miletus, 
son of Thersander or Philopolis. He was received 
with hisses the first time he exhibited as musi- 
cian in the assembly of the people ; and further 
applications would have been totally abandoned, 
had not Euripides discovered his abilities, and 
encouraged him to follow a profession in which 
he afterwards gained so much applause. He 
! received the immense sum of 1000 pieces of gold 
from the Ephesians, because he had composed 
a poem in honour of Diana. One of his odes. The 
Persae, has recently been discovered on an Egyp- 
tian papyrus. He died about the goth year of 
his age, two years before the birth of Alexander 
the Great. There was also another musician of 
Boeotia in the age of Alexander, often con- 
founded with the musician of Miletus. He was 
a great favourite of the conqueror of Darius. 
Cic. de Leg. 2, c. 15. — Paus. 3, c. 12. — Plut. de 

music., de fort., &c. An Athenian general, son 

of Conon. He signalized himself by his valour 
md magnanimity, and showed that he was not 
inferior to his great father in military prudence. 
He^ seized Corcyra, and obtained several vic- 
tories over the Thebans, but his ill success in 
one of his expeditions disgusted the Athenians, 
and Timotheus, like the rest of his noble pre- 
decessors, was fined a large sum of money. He 
rethed to Chalcis, where he died. He was so 
disinterested, that he never appropriated any of 
the plunder to his own use, but after one of his 
expeditions he filled the treasury of Athens with 
1200 talents. Some of the ancients, to imitate 
his continual successes, have represented him 
sleeping by the side of Fortune, while the goddess 
drove cities into his net. He was intimate with 
Plato, at whose table he learned temperance and 
moderation. Athen. 10, c. 3. — Paus. x, c. 29. — 
Plut. in Sull., &c. — Aelian. V. H. 2, c. 10 & 18. 

I. 3, c. 16. — C. Nep. A Greek sculptor. Paus. 

I, c. 32. ^A tyrant of Heraclea, who murdered 

his father. Diod. 16. A king of the Sapaei. 

Tlmoxfinus, a governor of Sicyon, who be- 
trayed his trust, &c. Polyaen. A general of 

the Achaeans. 

Tingis, now Tangier, a maritime town of 
Africa in Mauritania, built by the giant Antaeus, 
Sertorius took it, and as the tomb of the founder 
was near the place, he caused it to be opened, 
and found in it a skeleton six cubits long. This 
increased the veneration of the people for their 
founder. Plut. in Sert.—Mela, 1, c. $.^Plin. 5, 
c. I. — Sil. 3, V. 258. 

Tinia, a river of Umbria, now Topino, falling 
into the Clitumnus. Strah. 5. — Sil. 8, v. 454. 
Tipha, a town of Boeotia, where Hercules had 
a temple. Ovid. ep. 6, v. 48. — Paus. 9, c. 32. 
Tiphys, the pilot of the ship of the Argonauts, 
was son of Hagnius, or, according to some, of 
Phorbas. He died before the Argonauts reached 
Colchis, at the court of Lycus in the Propontis, 
and Erginus was chosen m his place. Orpk . — 
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Apollod. 1, c. 9. — Apollon. — Vat. Place. — Pans. 9, 
c. 32. — Hygin. fab. 14 & rS. 

Tlphysa, a daughter of Thestius. A-boUod. 2, 
c. 7- 

Tir€sias, a celebrated prophet of Thebes, son 
of Everus and Chariclo. He lived to a great age, 
which some authors have called as long as seven 
generations of men, others six, and others nine, 
during the time that Polydorus, Labdacus, Laius, 
Oedipus, and his sons sat on the throne of Thebes. 
It is said that in his youth he found two serpents 
in the act of copulation on mount Cyllene, and 
that when he had struck them with a stick to 
separate them, he found himself suddenly 
changed into a girl. Seven years after he found 
again some serpents together in the same mann er, 
and he recovered his original sex by striking 
them a second time with his wand. When he was 
a woman, Tiresias had married, and it was from 
those reasons, according to some of the ancients, 
that Jupiter and Jimo referred to his decision a 
dispute in which the deities wished to know 
which of the sexes received gpreater pleasure from 
the connubial state. Tiresias, who could speak 
from actual experience, decided in favour of 
Jupiter, and declared that the pleasure which 
the female received was ten times greater than 
that of the male. Juno, who supported a dif- 
ferent opinion, and gave the superiority to the 
male sex, punished Tiresias by depriving him 
of his eyesight. But this dreadful loss was in 
some measure repaired by the humanity of 
Jupiter, who bestowed upon him the gift of 
prophecy, and permitted him to live seven times 
longer than the rest of men. These causes of the 
blindness of Tiresias, which are supported by 
the authority of Ovid, Hyginus, and others, are 
contradicted by Apollodorus, Callimachus, Pro- 
pertius, &c., who declare that this was inflicted 
upon him as a punishment because he had seen 
Minerva bathing in the fountain Hippocrene, on 
mount Helicon. Chariclo, who accompanied 
Minerva, complained of the severity with which 
her son was treated ; but the goddess, who well 
knew that this was the irrevocable punishment 
inflicted by Saturn on such mortals as fix their 
eyes upon a goddess without her consent, allevi- 
ated the misfortunes of Tiresias by making him 
acquainted with futurity, and giving him a staff 
which could conduct is.is steps with as much 
safety as if he had th\ use of his eyesight. 
During his lifetime, Tiresias was an infallible 
oracle to all Greece. The generals, during the 
Theban war, consulted him, and found his pre- 
dictions verified. He drew his prophecies some- 
times from the flight or the language of birds, 
in which he was assisted by his daughter Manto, 
and sometimes he called the spirits from the 
infernal regions with mystic ceremonies to 
learn the future from them. He at last died, 
after drinking the waters of a cold fountain, 
which froze his blood. He was buried with 
great pomp by the Thebans on mount Til- 
phussus, and honoured as a god. His oracle at 
Orchomenus was in universal esteem, Homer 
represents Ulysses as going to the infernal regions 
to consult Tiresias concerning his return to 
Ithaca. Apollod. 3, c. 6. — Theocrit. Id. 24, v. 70. 
— Stat. TJieb. 2, v. 96. — Hygin. fab. 75- — Aeschyl. 
Sep. ante Theb. — Sophocl. in Oedip. Tyr. — Pindar. 
Nem. I. — Diod. 4. — Homer. Od. ir. — Pint, in 
Symph., &c. — Pans. 9, c. 33. 

Tlrib&ses, an officer of Artaxerxes killed by 


the guards for conspiring against the king^s life, 
394 B.C. Plut. in Art. 

Tirida, a town of Thrace where Diomedes 
lived. Plin. 4, c- ii. 

TiiidStes, a king of Parthia, after the expul- 
sion of Phraates by his subjects. He was soon 
after deposed, and fled to Augustus in Spain. 

Horat. I, od. 26. ^A man made king of Parthia 

by Tiberius, after the death of Phraates, in oppo- 
sition to Artabanus. Tacit. Ann. 6, &c, A 

keeper of the royal treasures at Persepolis, who 
offered to surrender to Alexander the Great. 

Curt. 5, c. 5, &c. A king of Armenia, in the 

reign of Nero. A son of Phraates, &c. 

Tiris, a general of the Thracians, who opposed 
Antiochus- Polyaen. 4. 

Tiro, Tullius, a freedman of Cicero, greatly 
esteemed by his master for his learning and good 
qualities. It is said that he invented shorthand 
writing among the Romans. He wrote the life 
of Cicero and other treatises now lost. Cic. ad 
AU., &c. 

Tiryns, or Tirynthus, a town of Argolis in the 
Peloponnesus, founded by Tirynx son of Argus. 
Hercules generally resided there, whence he is 
called Tirynthius keros. Pans. 2, c. 16 & 25. — 
Plin. 4, c. s.^Aelian. V. B. 3, c. 15 & 49. Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. 662. — Sil. 8, v. 217. 

Tir^thla, a name gfiven to Alcmena, because 
she lived at Tirynthus. Ovid. Met. 6. 

Tisaeum, a mountain of Thessaly. Polyh. 
Tisagdras, a brother of Miltiades, called also 
Stesagoras. C. Nep. in Milt. 

Tisamdnes, or Tisaxndnus, a son of Orestes 
and Hermione the daughter of Menelaus, who 
succeeded on the throne of Argos and Lace- 
daemon. The Heraclidae entered his kingdom 
in the third year of his reign, and he was obliged 
to retire with his family into Achaia. He was 
some time after killed in a battle against the 
lonians, near Helice. Apollod. 2, c. 7. — Paus. 

3, c. I. 1. 7, c. I. A king of Thebes, son of 

Thersander and grandson of Polynices. The 
Furies, who continually persecuted the house of 
Oedipus, permitted him to live in tranquillity, 
but they tormented his son and successor Aute- 
sion, and obliged him to retire to Doris. Paus. 

3, c. 5. I. 9, c. 6. ^A native of Elis, crowned 

twice in the Olympic games. Paus. 3, c. ii. 
Tisandrus, one of the Greeks concealed with 
Ulysses in the wooden horse. Some suppose him 
to be the same as Thersander the son of Polynices. 
Virg. Aen. 2, v. 261. 

Tlsarchus, a friend of Agathocles, by whom he 
was murdered, &c. Polyaen. 5. 

Tlsdra, a town of Africa. Caes. Afr. 76. 
Tisiarus, a town of Africa. 

Tlsias,. an ancient philosopher of Sicily, con- 
sidered by some as the inventor of rhetoric. Cic. 
de Inv. 2, c. 2. Orat. 1, c. 18. 

Tislphdne, one of the Furies, daughter of Nox 
and Acheron, who^was the minister of divine 
vengeance upon mankind, and visited them with 
plagues and diseases, and punished the wicked 
in Tartarus. She was represented with a whip 
in her hand, serpents hung from her head, and 
were wreathed round her arms instead of brace- 
lets. 3By Juno’s direction she attempted to pre- 
vent the landing of lo in Egypt, but the god of 
the Nile repelled her, and obliged her to retire 
to hell. Sted. Theb. r, v. 59 - — 3» v. 552. 

Aen. 6, v. 555.— Homf. i sat. 8, v. 34. 

daughter of Alcmaeon and Manto. 
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TisiphSniis, a man who conspired against 
Alexander tyrant of Pherae^ and seized the sove- 
reign power, &c. Diod. 16. 

Tissa, now Randazzo, a town of Sicily. Sil. 
14, V. 268. — Cic. Verr, 3, c. 38. 

Tissaphemes, an officer of Darius. 

satrap of Persia, commander of the forces of Arta- 
xerxes, at the battle of Cunaxa, against C3nrus. 
It was by his valour and intrepidity that the 
king’s forces gained the victory, and for this he 
obtained the daughter of Artaxerxes in marriage 
and all the provinces of which Cyrus was gover- 
nor, His popularity did not long continue, and 
the king ordered him to be put to death when he 
had been conquered by Agesilaus, 395 B.C. C. 

An officer in the army of Cyrus, killed 

by Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa. PluL 
Titaea, the mother of the Titans. She is sup- 
posed to be the same as Thea, Rhea, Terra, &c. 
Titan, or TitSniis, a son of Coelus and Terra, 
brother to Saturn and Hyperion. He was the 
eldest of the children of Coelus ; but he gave 
his brother Saturn the kingdom of the world, 
rovided he raised no male children. When the 
irth of Jupiter was concealed, Titan made war 
against Saturn, and with the assistance of his 
brothers the Titans he imprisoned him till he was 
replaced on the throne by his son Jupiter. This 
tradition is recorded by Lactantius, a Christian 
writer, who took it from the dramatic composi- 
tions of Ennius, now lost. None of the ancient 
mythologists, such as Apollodorus, Hesiod, Hy- 
ginus, &c., have made mention of Titan. Titan 
is a name applied to Saturn by Orpheus and 
Lucian, to the sun by Virgil and Ovid, and to 
Prometheus by Juvenal. Ovid. Met. i, v. 10. — 
Juv. 14, V. 35. — Diod. 5. — Paus. 2, c. ii. — Or- 
pheuSy Hymn. 13. — FtVg. Aen. 4, v. 119. 

TitSiia, a town of Sicyonia in Peloponnesus. 
Titanus reigned there. K man skilled in astro- 

nomy. Paus. 2, c. II. 

Titanes, a name given to the sons of Coelus 
and Terra. They were 45 in number, according 
to the Egyptians. Apollodorus mentions 13, Hy- 
ginus six, and Hesiod 20, among whom are the 
Titanides. The most known of the Titans are 
Saturn, Hyperion, Oceanus, lapetus, Cottus, and 
Briareus, to whom Horace adds Typhoeus, Mimas, 
Porphyrion, Rhoetus, and Enceladus, who are by 
other mythologists reckoned among the giants. 
They were all of a gigantic stature, and with pro- 
portionable strength. They were treated with 
great cruelty by Coelus, and confined in the 
bowels of the earth, till their mother pitied their 
misfortunes, and armed them against their father. 
Saturn, with a scythe, cut off the genitals of his 
father, as he was going to unite himself to Terra, 
and toew them into the sea, and from the froth 
sprang a new deity, called Aphrodite ; as also 
Mecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera, according to 
Apollodorus. When Saturn succeeded his father 
he married Rhea ; but he devoured all his male 
children, as he had been informed by an oracle 
that he should be dethroned by them as a punish- 
ment for his cruelty to his father. The wars of 
the Titans against the gods are very celebrated in 
mythology. They are often confounded with that 
of the giants ; but it is to be observed, that the 
war of the Titans was against Saturn, and that of 
the giants against Jupiter. Hesiod. Theog. 135, 
Sec. — Apdllod. 1, c. I. — Aesckyl. in Prom. — Callim. 
in Del. 17.' — Diod. i. — Hygin. pref. fab. 

Titania, a patronymic applied to Pyrrha, as 


granddaughter of Titan, and likewise to Diana. 
Ovid. Met. 1, v. 395. 1. 2, &c. 

Titanides, the daughters of Coelus and Terra ; 
reduced in number to six, according to Orpheus. 
The most celebrated were Tethys, Themis, Dione, 
Thea, Mnemosyne, Ops, Cybele, Vesta, Phoebe, 
and Rhea. Hesiod. Theog. 145, &c. — Apollod, i, 
c. I. 

Titanus, a river in Peloponnesus, with a town 
and mountain of the same name. 

Titaresus, a river of Thessaly, called also 
Eurotas, flowing into the Teneus, but without 
mingling its thick and turbid waters with the 
transparent stream. From the unwholesomeness 
of its waters it was considered as deriving its 
source firom the Styx. Lucan. 6 , v. 376. — Homer. 
11 . 2, v. 258. — Strab. 8. — Paus. 8, c. 18. 

Titenus, a river of Colchis, falling into the 
Euxine sea. Apollon. 4. 

Tithenidia, a festival of Sparta, in which 
nurses conveyed male infants entrusted to their 
charge to the temple of Diana, where they 
sacrificed young pigs. During the time of the 
solemnity they generally danced and exposed 
themselves in ridiculous postures ; there were 
also some entertainments given near the temple, 
where tents were erected. Each had a separate 
portion allotted, together with a small loaf, a 
piece of new cheese, part of the entrails of the 
victims, and figs, beans, and green vetches, in- 
stead of sweetmeats. 

Tithonus, a son of Laomedon king of Troy, 
by Strymo the daughter of the Scamander. He 
was so beautiful that Aurora became enamoured 
of him and carried him away. He had by her 
Memnon and Aemathion. He begged of Aurora 
to be immortal, and the goddess granted it ; but 
as he had forgotten to ask the vigour, youth, and 
beauty which he then enjoyed, he soon grew old, 
infirm, and decrepit ; and as his life became in- 
supportable to him, he prayed Aurora to remove 
him from the world. As he could not die, the 
goddess changed him into a cicada, or grass- 
hopper. Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Virg. G. i, v. 447. 
Aen. 4, v. 585. 1. 8, v. 384. — Hesiod. Theog. 984. — 
Diod. I.— Ovid. Fast, i, v. 461. 1. 9, v. 403. — 
Horat. I, od. 28. 1. 2, od. 16. 

Tithorea, one of the summits of Parnassus. 
Herodot. 8, c. 32. 

Tithraustes, a Persian satrap, 395 B.C., 
ordered to murder Tissaphemes by Artaxerxes. 
He succeeded to the offices which the slaughtered 
favourite enjoyed. He was defeated by the 

Athenians under Cimon. An officer in the 

Persian court, &c. ^The name was common to 

some of the superior officers of state in the court 
of Artaxerxes. Plut. — C. Nep. in Dat. & Conon. 
Titia, a deity among the Milesians. 

Titia lex, de magistratihuSy by P. Titius the 
tribune, A.tJ.C. 710. It ordained that three men 
should be invested with consular power to pre- 
side over the republic for five years. The persons 
chosen were Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, ires 

viri reipublicae constituendae. Another, de 

provinciis, which required that the provincial 
quaestors, like the consuls and praetors, should 
receive their provinces by lot. 

Titiana, Flavla, the wife of the emperor Per- 
tinax, disgraced herself by her debaucheries and 
incontinence. After the murder of her husband 
she was reduced to poverty, and spent the rest 
of her life in an obscure retreat. 

Titianus, Attilius, a noble Roman put to death, 
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A-D- 156, by the senate for aspiring to the piirple. 
He was the only one proscribed during the reign 
of Antoninus Pius. A brother of Otho. 

Titii, priests of Apollo at Rome, who observed 
the flight of doves, and drew omens from it. 
VarrOt de L. L. 4, c. 45. — Lucan, i, v. 602. 

Titians, a tribune of the people in the first 

ages of the republic. ^A friend of Cassius, who 

kSled himself. One of the slaves who revolted 

at Capua. He betrayed his trust to the Roman 
generals. 

Titius Proculus, a Roman knight, appointed 

to watch Messalina. Tacit. Ann. ii, c. 35. A 

tribune of the people who enacted the Titian law. 

^An orator of a very dissolute character. 

One of Pompey’s murderers. One of Antony’s 

officers. ^A man who foretold a victory to 

Sulla. Septimus, a poet in the Augustan age, 

who distinguished himself by his lyric and tragic 
compositions, now lost. Herat, i ep. 3, v. 9. 

Titormus, a shepherd of Aetolia, called another 
Hercules on account of his prodigious strength. 
He was stronger than his contemporary, MOo of 
Crotona, as he could lift on his shoulders a stone 
which the Crotonian moved with difficulty. 
Aelian. V. H. 12, c. 22. — Herodot. 6, c. 127. 

Titurius, a friend of Julia Silana, who in- 
formed against Agrippina. Tacit. Ann. 13. 

A lieutenant of Caesar in Gaul, killed by Am- 
biorix. — Caes. Bell. G. 5, c. 29, «S:c- 

Titus Vespasianus, son of Vesjjasian and 
Fla'via Domitilla, became known by his valour in 
the Roman armies, particularly at the siege of 
Jerusalem. In the 79 th year of the Christian era 
he was invested with the imperial purple, and the 
Roman people had every reason to expect in him 
the barbarities of a Tiberius and the debaucheries 
of a Nero. While in the house of Vespasian, Titus 
had been distinguished for his extravagance and 
incontinence ; his attendants were the most aban- 
doned and dissolute ; and it seemed that he 
wished to be superior to the rest of the world in 
the gratification of every impure desire and in 
every unnatural vice. From such a private 
character, which still might be curbed by the 
authority and example of a father, what could be 
expected but tyranny and oppression ? Yet Titus 
became a model of virtue, and in an age and office 
in which others wish to gratify all their appetites 
the emperor abandoned his usual profligacy, he- 
forgot his debaucheries, and Beremce, whom he 
had loved with uncommon ardour, even to render- 
ing himself despised by the Roman people, was- 
dismissed-from his presence. When raised to the 
throne, he thought him self bound to be the father 
of his people, the guardian of virtue, and the 
patron of uberty ; and Titus is, perhaps, the only 
monarch who, when invested with uncontrollable 
power, bade adieu to those vices, those luxuries 
and indulgences, which as a private man he 
never ceased to gratify. He was moderate in his 
entertainments, and though he often refused the 
donations which were due to sovereignty, no 
emperor was ever more generous and magnificent 
than Titus. All informers were banished from his 
presence and even severely punished. A reform 
was made in the judicial proceedings, and trials 
were no longer permitted to be postponed for 
years. The public edifices were repaired, and 
baths were erected for the convenience of the 
people. Spectacles were exhibited, and the 
Roman populace were gratified with the sight of 
a naval combat in the ancient naumachia and the 


sudden appearance of 5000 wild beasts brought 
into the circus for their amusement. To do good 
to his subjects was the ambition of Titus, and it 
was at the recollection that he had done no service, - 
or granted no favour, one day, that he exclaimed- 
in the memorable words of My friends, I have 
lost a day ! ” A continual wish to be benevolent' 
and kind made him popular ; and it will not be 
wondered at, that he who could say that he had- 
rather die himself than be the cause of the des- 
truction of one of his subjects, was called the love 
and delight of mankind. Two of the senators- 
conspired against his life, but the emperor dis- 
regarded their attempts ; he made them his 
friends by kindness, and, like another Nerva, 
presented them with a sword to destroy him. 
During his reign Rome was three days on fire, 
the towns of Campania were destroyed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, and the empire was visited 
by a pestilence which carried away an infinite 
number of inhabitants. In this time of public 
calamity the emperor’s benevolence and philan- 
thropy were conspicuous. Titus comforted the 
aflaicted as a father, he alleviated their distresses 
by his liberal bounties, and as if they were but one 
family he exerted himself for the good and pre- 
servation of the whole. The Romans, however, 
had not long to enjoy the favours of this magni- 
ficent prince. Titus was taken ill, and as he 
retired into the country of the Sabines to his 
father’s house, his indisposition was increased by 
a burning fever. He lifted his ejres to heaven, and 
with modest submission complained of the sever- 
ity of fate which removed him from the world- 
when young, where he had been employed in 
making a grateful people happy. He died the 
13th of September, A.D. 81, in the 41st year of 
his age, after a reign of two years, two months, 
and 20 days. The news of his death was received 
with lamentations ; Rome was filled with tears, 
and all looked upon themselves as deprived of the 
most benevolent of fathers. After him Domitian 
ascended the throne, not without incurring the 
suspicion of having hastened his brother’s end by 
ordering him to be placed, during his agony, in a 
tub full of snow, where he expired. Domitian has 
also been accu-sed of raising commotions, and of 
making attempts to dethrone his brother; but 
Titus disregarded them and forgave the offender. 
Some authors have reflected with severity upon* 
the cruelties which Titus exercised against the 
Jews ; but though certainly a disgrace to the 
benevolent features of his character, we must 
consider him as an instrument in the hands of 
Providence exerted for the punishment of a 
wicked and infatuated people. Joseph. B. J. 7, c. 
16, &c. — Suetonius.-— Dio. t &c. 

Titus Tatius, a king of the Sabines. Vid. 

Tatius. Livius, a celebrated historian. Vid. 

Livius. A son of Junius Brutus, put to death 

by order of his father for conspiring to restore the, 

Tarquins. ^A friend of Coriolanus. ^A native 

of Crotona, engaged in Catiline’s conspiracy. 

Tit^rus, a shepherd introduced in Virgilts 
eclogues, &c. A large mountain of Crete. 

Tityus, a celebrated giant, son of Terra ; or, 
according to others, of Jupiter, by Elara the 
daughter of Orchomenos. Bfe was of such a pro- 
digious size that his mother died in travail after 
Jupiter had drawn her from the bowels of the 
earth, where she had been concealed during her 
pregnancy to avoid the anger of Juno. Tityus 
attempted to offer violence to Latona, but the 
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goddess delivered herself from his importunities 
by calling to her assistance her children, who 
kihed the giant with their arrows. He was placed 
in hell, where a serpent continually devoured his 
liver; or, according to others, where vultures 
perpetually fed upon his entrails, which grew 
again as soon as devoured. It is said that Tityus 
covered nine acres when stretched on the ground. 
He had a small chapel with an altar in the island 
of Euboea. Apollod. 1, c. 4. — Find. Pyth. 4, — 
Homer. Od. 7, v. 325- 1- xi, v. 575.— Apollon. Rh. 

1, V. 182, &c. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 525. — Horai. 3 
od. 4, v. 77. — Hygin. fah. 55. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 
457. — TibulL I el. 3, v. 75. 

Tirnn, or Tion, a maritime town of Paph- 
lagonia built by the Milesians. Mela, i, c. 9. 
Tlepdlemus, a son of Hercules and Astyochia, 
bom at Argos. He left his native country after 
the accidental murder of Licymnius and retired 
to Rhodes, by order of the oracle, where he was 
chosen king, as being one of the sons of Hercules. 
He went to the Trojan war with nine ships and 
was Mlied by Sarpedon. There were some festivals 
established at Rhodes in his honour called Tlepo- 
lemia, in which men and boys contended. The 
victors were rewarded with poplar crowns. Homer. 
Il.-^Apollod. 2, c, 7 - — Diod. 5.— Hygin. fab. 97. 

One of Alexander’s generals, who obtained 

Carmania at the general division of the Mace- 
donian empire. Diod. 18. ^An Egyptian gen- 

eral who flourished 207 B.C. 

Tmarus, a Rutulian in the wars of Aeneas. 
Virg. Aen. 9, v. 685. — A mountain of Thesprotia, 
called Toniarus by Pliny. 

Txnoliis, a king of Lydia, who married Om- 
phale, and was son of Sipylus and Chthonia. _ He 
offered violence to a young nymph called Arriphe 
at the foot of Diana’s altar, for which impiety he 
was afterwards killed by a bull. The mountain on 
which he was buried bore his name. Apollod. 2, 

c. 6. — Ovid. Met. 11, fab. 4. — Hygin. fah. 191. 

A town of Asia Minor, destroyed by an earth- 
quake. A mountain of Lydia, now Bouzdag, 

on which the river Pactolus rises. The air was so 
wholesome near Tmolus that the inhabitants 
generally lived to their 150th year. The neigh- 
bouring country was very fertile and produced 
many vines, saffron, and odoriferous flowers. 
Strah. 13, &c. — Herodot. i, c. 84, &c. — Ovid. Met. 

2, Scc.~SiL 7 , V. 2x0.— Virg. G. i, v. 56. 1. 2, v. 98. 
Togata, an epithet applied to a certain part of 

Gaul where the inhabitants had adopted the 
Rcrnan mode of dress. Vid. Gallia. 

Togonlus Gallus, a senator of ignoble birth, 
devoted to the interest of Tiberius, whom he flat- 
tered, &c. Tacit. Annl 6, c. 2. 

’Tolbiacum, a town of Gallia Belgica, south of 


Juliers. 

Tolenus, a river of Latium, now Salto, falling 
into the Velinus. Ovid. Fast. 9, v. 561. 
Toletum, now Toledo, a town of Spain on the 
Tagus. 

Tolistoboii, a people of Galatia in Asia, de- 
scended from the Boii of Gaul. Plin. 5, 32. — Liv. 


58; c. 15 & i< 5 . 

ToUentiinim, a town of Picenum. 


Plin. 3, c. 


Tolmldes, an Athenian officer, defeated and 
killed in a battle in Boeotia, 477 B.C- Polyaen. 7. 

Toldsa, now Toulouse, the capital of Languedoc, 
a town of Gallia Narbonensis, which became a 
Roman colony under Augustus, and was after- 
wards celebrated for the cultivation of the 


sciences. Minerva had there a rich temple, which 
Caepio the consul plundered, and as he was never 
after fortunate the words aurum Tolosanum be- 
came proverbial. Caes. Bell. G. — Mela, 2, c. 5, — 
Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 20. 

Tolumnus, an augur in the army of Turnus 

against Aeneas. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 429. A king 

of Veii, killed by Cor. Cossus_after he had ordered 
the ambassadors of Rome to be assassinated. Liv. 
4» c. 19. 

Tolus, a man whose head was found in digging 
for the foundation of the capitol in the reign of 
Tarquin, whence the Romans concluded that 
their city should become the head or mistress of 
the world. 

Tomaeum, a mountain of Peloponnesus. 
Thucyd. 

Tomarus, or Tmarus. Vid. Tmarus, 

Tomisa, a country between Cappadocia and 
Taurus. Strabo. 

Tomi, a town situate on the western shore of 
the Euxine sea, about 36 miles from the mouth of 
the Danube. It is celebrated as being the place 
where Ovid was banished by Augustus. Tomi 
was the capital of Lower Moesia, founded by a 
Milesian colony, 633 B.C. — Strah. 7. — Apollod. i, 
c. 9. — Mela, 2, c. 2. — Ovid, ex Pont. 4, el. 14, v. 
59. — Trist. 3, el. 9, v. 33, &c. 

Tomyris. Vid. Thomyris. 

Tonea, a solemnity observed at Samos. It was 
usual to carry Juno’s statute to the sea-shore, and 
to offer cakes before it, and afterwards to replace 
it ag'ain in the temple. This' was in commem- 
oration of the theft of the Tyrrhenians, who 
attempted to carry away the statue of the god- 
dess, but were detained in the harbour by an 
invisible force. 

Tongillius, an avaricious lawyer, &c. Juv. 7, 
V. 130. 

Topazos, an island in the Arabian gulf, an- 
ciently called Ophiodes from the quantity of 
serpents that were there. The valuable stone 
called topaz is found there, Plin. 6, c. 20. 

Topiris, or Torpus, a town of Thrace. 

Torini, a people of Scythia. Valer. 6. 

TorSne, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, c. 45. 
Of Epirus. 

Torquata, one of the vestal virgins, daughter 
of C. Silanus. She was a vestal for 64 years. 
Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 69. 

Torquatus, a surname of Titus Manlius. Vid. 
Manlius. — —Silanus, an officer put to death by 

Nero. A governor of Oricum, in the interest of 

Pompey. He surrendered to J. Caesar, and was 

killed in Africa. Hirt. Afric. 96. An officer in 

Sulla’s army. A Roman sent ambassador to 

the court of Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt. 

Tortor, a surname of Apollo. He had a statue 
at Rome under, that name. 

Torus, a mountain of Sicily, near Agfigentum. 

Toryne, a small town near Actium. The word 
in the language of the country signifies a ladle, 
which gave Cleopatra occasion to make a pun 
when it fell into the hands of Augustus. Pint, in 
Ant, 

Toxandri, a people of Gallia Belgica. Plin. 4, 
c. 7- 

Toxarldia, a festival at Athens, in honour of 
Toxaris, a Scythian hero who died there. 

Toxeus, a son of Oeneus, killed by his father. 
Apollod. I, c. 8. 

Toxicrite, a daughter of Thespius. 

Trabea, Q., a comic poet at Rome, in the age 
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of Regulus, Some fragments of his poetry re- possessed not the vigour and youth of an Alex- 
main. Cic. in Tusc. c. 31. Fin. 2, c. 4.. ander that he might add unexplored provinces 

TrachSIus, M. Gralerius, a consul in the reign and kingdoms to the Roman empire. These 
of Nero, celebrated for his eloquence as an orator successes in different parts of the world gained 
and for a majestic and commanding aspect. : applause, and the senators were profuse in the 

Quintil. — Tacit. One of the friends and honours they decreed to the conqueror. This, 

ministers of Otho. however, was but the blaze of transient^ glory. 

Trachas, a town of Latium. Ovid. Met. 15, Trajan had no sooner signified his intentions of 
V. 717. retmniug to Italy than the conquered barbaria^ 

Trachinia, a small country of Phthiotis, on appeared again in arms, and the Roman empire 
the bay of Malea, near mount Oeta. The capital did not acquire one single acre of territory from 
was called Trachis, or Trachina, where Hercules the conquests of her sovereign in the east. The 
went after he had killed Eunomus. Strab. 9. — return of the emperor towards Rome was hastened 
Apollod. 2, c. 7.— Ovid. Met. ii, v. 269. by indisposition; he stopped in Cilicia, and in 

Tradhonitis, a part of Judaea on the other the town of Selinus, which afterwards was called 
side of the Jordan- Plin. 5, c. 14. Trajanopolis, he was seized with a flux, and a 

Tragurium, a town of Dalmatia on the sea. few days after expired, in the beginning of 
Tragus, a river of Arcadia falling into the August, A-D. 117, after a reign of 19 years, 
Alpheus. Paus. 8, c. 33. 6 months, and 15 days, in the 64th year of his 

Trajanopdlis, a town of Thrace. A name age. He was succeeded on the throne by Hadrian, 

given to Selinus of Cilicia, where Trajan died. whom the empress Plotina introduced to the 
Trajiuius, M. Ulpius Grinitus, a Roman Roman armies as the adopted son of her hus- 
emx>eror, bom at Italica in Spain. His great band. The ash^ of Trajan were carried to 
virtues, and his private as well as public char- Rome and deposited imder the stately column 
acter, and his services to the empire, both as an which he had erected a few years before. Under 
officer, a governor, and a consul, recommended this emperor the Romans enjoyed tranquillity, 
him to the notice of Nerva, who solemnly adopted and for a moment supposed that their prosperity 
him as his son ; invested him during ins lifetime was complete under a good and virtuous sove- 
with the imperial purple, and gave him the name reign. Trajan was fond of popularity, and he 
of Caesar and of C^rmanicus. A little time after merited it. The sounding titles of Optimns and 
Nerva died, and the election of Trajan to the the father of his country were not unworthily 
vacant throne was confirmed by the unanimous bestowed upon a prince who was equal to^ the 
rejoicings of the people and the free concurrence greatest generals of antiquity, and who, to indi- 
of the armies on the confines of Germany and cate his affability, and his wish to listen to the 
the banks of the Danube. The noble and inde- just complaints of his subjects, distingmshed his 
Iiendent behaviour of Trajan evinced the pro- palace by the inscription of the public palace. 
priety and goodness of Nerva’s choice and the Like other emperors, he did not receive with an 
attachment of the legions ; and the new emperor air of unconcern the homage of his friends, but 
seemed calculated to ensure peace and domestic rose from his seat and went cordially to salute 
tranquillity to the extensive empire of Rome. them. He refused the statues which the flattery 
All the actions of Trajan showed a good and of favourites wished to erect to him, and he 
benevolent prince, whose virtues truly merited ridiculed the follies of an enlightened ration 
the encomiums wMch the pen of an elegant and that could pay adoration to cold, inanimate 
courteous panegyrist has paid. The barbarians pieces of marble. His public entry into Rome 
continued quiet, and the hostilities which they gained him the hearts of the people ; he appeared 
generally displayed at the election of a new on foot, and showed himself an enemy to parade 
emperor whose military abilities they distrusted and an ostentatious equipage. When in his 
were now few. Trajan, however, could not behold camp he exposed himself to the fatigues of war, 
with satisfaction and unconcern the insolence of like the meanest soldier, and crossed the most 
the Dacians, who claimed from the Roman barren deserts and extensive plains on foot, and 
people a tribute which the cowardice of Domitian in his dress and food displayed all the simplicity 
had offered. The sudden appearance of the which once gained the approbation of the Romans 
emperor on the frontiers awed the barbarians to in their countryman Fabriciiis. All the oldest 
peace ; but Decebalus, their warlike monarch, soldiers he knew by their own name ; _ he con- 
soon began hostilities by violating the treaty, versed with them with great familiarity, and 
The emperor entered the enemy’s country by never retired to his tent before he had visited 
throwing a bridge across the rapid stream of the the camp, and by a personal attendance con- 
Danube, and a battle was fought in which the vinced himself of the vigilance and the security 
slaughter was so great that in the Roman camp of his army. As a friend he was not less distm- 
linen was lacking to dress the woimds of the guished than as a general.. He had a select 
soldiers. Trajan obtained the victory, and Dece- number of intimates, whom he visited with free- 
balus, despairing of success, destroyed himself, dom and openness, and at whose tables he par- 
and Dacia became a province of Rome. That the took many a moderate repast without form or 
ardour of the Roman soldiers in defeating their ceremony. His confidence, however, in the good 
enemies might not cool, an expedition was under- intentions of others was, perhaps, earned to 
taken into the east and Parthia threatened with excess. His favourite Sura had once been 
immediate war. Trajan passed through the sub- accused of attempts upon his life, but Trajan 
missive kingdom of Armenia, and, by bis well- disregarded the informer, and as lie was fbat 
directed operations, made himself master of the same day invited to the house of the suppo^d 
provinces of Assyria and Mesopotamia. He conspirator, he went thither early. To . try 
extended his conquests in the east; he obtained further the sincerity of Sura, he ordered mpoself 
victories over unknown nations ; and when on to be shaved by his barber, to have a medicin^ 
the extremities of India he lamented that he application made to his eyes by the hand of his 
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surgeon, and to bathe together with him. The 
public works of Trajan are also celebrated ; he 
opened free an d easy communications between 
the cities of his provinces, he planted many 
colonies, and furnished Rome with all the com 
and provisions which could prevent a famine in 
the time of calamity. It was by his directions 
that the architect Apoliodonis built that cele- 
brated coltnnn which is still to be seen at Rome 
under the name of Trajan’s column. The area 
cm which it stands was made by the labours of 
men, and the height of the pillar proves that a 
large bill, 144 feet high, w’as removed at a gr^t 
expense, A.D. 114, to commemorate the vic- 
tories of the reigning prince. His ^rsecutions 
of the Christians were stopped by the interference 
of the humane Pliny, but he was unusually 
severe upon the Jews, who had barbarously 
murdered 200,000 of his subjects, and even fed 
upon the flesh of the dead. His vices have been 
obscurely seen through a reign of continued 
splendour and popularity, yet he is accused of 
incontinence and many unnatural indulgences. 
He was too much addicted to drinking, and his 
wish to be styled lord has been censured by those 
who admired the dissimulated moderation and 
the modest claims of an Augustus. PUn. Paneg., 
&c. — Dio. Cass. — Eutrop. — Ammian. — Spariian. 

— Joseph. Bell. J. — Vidor. ^The father of the 

emperor, who likewise bore the name of Trajan, 
was honoured with the consulship and a triumph 
and the rank of a patrician by the emperor 

Vespasian. A general of the emperor Valens. 

son of the emperor Decius. 

Trajectus Rheni, now Utrecht, the capital of 
one of the provinces of Holland. 

Tralles, a town of Lydia, now SuUankisar. 

Juv. 3, V. 70. — Liv. 37, c. 45 A people of 

Ill3uicum. 

Transtiberina, a part of the city of Rome, 
on one side of the Tiber. Mount Vatican was in 
that part of the city. Martial, i, ep. 109. 
Trapezus, a city of Pontus, built by the people 
of Sinope, now called Trebizond. It had a cele- 
brated harbour on the Euxine sea, and became 
famous -under the emperors of the Eastern empire, 
of which it was for some time the magnificent 

capital. Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 47. — Plin. 6, c. 4. 

A town of Arcadia near the Alpheus. It received 
its name from a son of Lycaon. Apollod. 3, c. 8. 

. Trasimenus. Vid. Thrasymenus. 

Trasullus, a man who taught Tiberius astro- 
logy at Rhodes, &c. 

Traulus MontSmis, a Roman knight, one of 
Messalina’s favourites, put to death by Claudius. 
Tacit Ann. ii, c. 36. 

Treba, a town of the Aequi. Plin. 3, c. 12. 
Trebatins Testas, C., a man banished by 
Julius Caesar for following the interest of 
Pompey, and recalled by the eloquence of Cicero. 
He was afterwards reconciled to Caesar. Tre- 
batius was not less distinguished for his learning 
than for his integrity, his military experience and 
knowledge of law. He wrote nine books on 
religious ceremonies and treatises on civil law ; 
and the verses that he composed proved him a 
poet of no inferior consequence, Horat. 2 sat. i, 
V. 4. 

Treb^lianus, C. Annluj^ a pirate who pro- 
claimed himself emperor of Rome, A.D. 264. He 
was defeated and slain in Isauria by the lieuten- 
ants of Gallienus- 

TrebelliiEnus Riifas, a praetor appointed. 


governor of the children of king Cotys by 

Tiberius. ^A tribune who opposed the Gab- 

inian law. Roman who numbered the 

inhabitants of Gaul. He was made governor of 
Britain. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 39. 

Trebellius Foliio, a Latin historian, who 
wrote an account of the lives of the emperors. 
The beginning of this history is lost ; part of 
the rei^ of Valerian, and the life of the two 
Gallieni, -with the thirty t3?rants, are the only frag- 
ments remaining. He flourished A.D. 305. 
Trfibia, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, rising in the 
Apennines, and falling into the Po, to the west of 
Placentia. It is celebrated for the victory which 
Hannibal obtained there over the forces of L. 
Sempronius the Roman consul. Sil. 4, v. 486. 

— Lucan. 2, v. 46. — Liv. 21, c. 54 & 56. A. 

town of Latium. Liv. 2, c, 39. Of Campania. 

Id. 23, c. 14. Of Umbria. Plin. 3, c. 14. 

Trebi-os, an ofi&cer in Caesar’s army in Gaul. 

^A parasite in Domitian’s reign. Juv. 4. 

TrSbonia lex, de provinciis, by L. Trebonius 
the tribune, A.U-C. 698. It gave Caesar the 
chief command in Gaul for five years longer than 
was enacted by the Vatinian law, and' in this 
manner prevented the senators from recalling or 

supemedlng him. Another, by the same, in 

the same year, conferred the command of the 
provinces of Syria and Spain on Cassius and 

Pompey for fi.ve years. Dio. Cass. 39. 

Another, by L. Trebonius tbe tribune, A.U.C. 
305, which confirmed the election of the tribimes 
in the hands of the Roman people. Liv. 3 & 5. 
Trebonlantis, a great lawyer in the reign of 
Justinian, under whose direction Roman law was 
codified. 

Tr&bdnius, a soldier remarkable for Ms conti- 
nence. Cains, one of Caesar’s friends, made 

through Ms interest praetor and consul. He was 
afterwards one of Ms benefactor’s murderers. 
He was killed by DolabeUa at Smjrma. Caes. 
Bell. G. 5, c. ^y.—Cic. in Phil, ii, c. 2. — Paterc. 
56 & 69. — Liv. 1 19. — Dio. 47. — Horat. i sat. 4, 
V. 14. — Garucianus, a governor of Africa, who 
put to death the proconsul Clodius Macer, by 

Galba’s orders. Tacit Hist i, c. 7. A tribune 

who proposed a law at Rome, and imprisoned 

Cato, because he opposed it. One of the 

adherents of Marius. A man caught in adul- 

tery, and severely punished, in the age of Horace. 
Trebiila, a town of the Sabines, celebrated for 
cheese. The inhabitants were called Trebulani. 
Cic. in Agr. 2, c. 25. — Liv. 23. — Plin. 3, c. 5 & 
12. — Martial. 5, ep. 72. ^Another, in Cam- 

pania. Liv. 23, c. 39. 

Trerus, a river of Latium, falling into the 
Liris. 

Tres Tabemae, a place on the Appian road, 
where travellers took refreshment, tic. A. i, 
ep. 13. 1 . 2, ep. 10 & II. 

Trevferl, a town and people of Belgium, now 
called Trier, in Germany. Mela, 3, c. 2. 

Triaria, a woman well known for her cruelty. 
She was the wife of L. Vitellius. Tacit Hist i 
& 3 - 

Triarius, G., an orator commended by Cicero. 

^A friend of Pompey. He had for some time 

the care of the war in Asia against Mithridates, 
whom he defeated, and by whom he was after- 
wards beaten. He was killed in the civil wars of 
Pompey and Caesar. Caes. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 5. 
Triballl, a people of Thrace, or, accor^ng to 
some, of Lower Moesia. They were conquered 
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by Philip the father of Alexander ; and some 
ages after, they maintained a long war against 
the Roman emperors. Plin. 

Triboci, a people of Alsace in Gaul. Tacit, in 
Germ. 28. 

Tribulium, a town of Dalmatia. 

Tribuni Plebis, magistrates at Rome, created 
in the year A.U.C. 261, when the people after a 
quarrel with the senators had retired to Mons 
Sacer. The two first were C. Licinius and L. 
Albinius, but their number was soon after raised to 
five, and 37 years after to ten, which remained 
fixed. Their office was annual, and as the first 
had been created on the 4th of the Ides of 
December, that day was ever after chosen for 
the election. Their power, though at first small, 
and granted by the patricians to appease the 
momentary seditions of the populace, soon 
became formidable, and the senators repented* 
too late of having consented to elect magistrates, 
who not only preserved the rights of the people, 
but could summon assemblies, propose laws, stop 
the consultations of the senate, and even abolish 
their decrees by the word Veto. Their approba- 
tion was also necessary to confirm the senaius 
consulta, and this was done by affixing the letter 
T under it. If any irregularity happened in the 
state, their power was almost absolute ; they 
criticized the conduct of all the public magis- 
trates, and even dragged a consul to prison if 
the measures he pursued were hostile to the peace 
of Rome. The dictator alone was their superior, 
but when that magistrate was elected, the office 
of tribune was not, like that of all other inferior 
magistrates, abolished while he continued at the 
head of the state. The people paid them so much 
deference that their person was held sacred, and 
thence they were always called Sacrosancti. To 
strike them was a capital crime, and to interrupt 
them while they spoke in the assemblies called 
for the immediate interference of power. The 
marks by which they were distinguished from 
other magistrates were not very conspicuous. 
They wore no particular dress, only a beadle 
called viator marched before them. They never 
sat in the senate, though, some time after, their 
office entitled them to the rank of senators. Yet, 
great as their power might appear, they received 
a heavy wound from their number, and as their 
consultations and resolutions were of no effect 
if they were not all unanimous, the senate often 
took advantage of their avarice, and by gaining 
one of them by bribes, they, as it were, suspended 
the authority' of the rest. The office of tribune 
of the people, though at first deemed mean and 
servile, was afterwards one of the first steps that 
led to more honourable employments, and as no 
patrician was permitted to canvass for the tri- 
buneship, we find many that descended among 
the plebeians to exercise that important office. 
From the power with which they were at last 
invested by the activity, the intrigues, and con- 
tinual applications of those who were in office, 
they became almost absolute in the state, and 
it has been properly observed, that they caused 
far greater troubles than those which they were 
at first created to silence. Sulla, when raised to 
the dictatorship, gave a fatal blow to the author- 
ity of the tribunes, and by one of his decrees 
they were no longer permitted to harangue and 
inflame the people ; they could make no laws ; 
no appeal lay to their tribunal ; and such as had 
been tribunes were not permitted to solicit for 
X 


the other offices of the state. This disgrace, 
however, was but momentary ; at the death of 
the tyrant the tribunes recovered their privileges 
by m'eans of Cotta and Pompey the Great. The 
office of tribune remained in full force till the 
age of Augustus, who, to make himself more 
absolute, and his person sacred, conferred the 
power and office upon himself, whence he was 
called tribunitid potestate donatus. His successors 
on the throne imitated his example, and as the 
emperor was the real and official tribune, such as 
were appointed to the office were merely nominal 
without power or privilege. Under Constantine 
the tribuneship was totally abolished. The 
tribunes were never permitted to sleep out of 
the city, except at the Feriae Latinae, when they 
went with other magistrates to offer sacrifices 
upon a mountain near Alba. Their houses were 
always open, and they received every complaint, 
and were ever ready to redress the wrongs of 
their constituents. Their authority was not ex- 
tended beyond the walls of the city. ^There 

were also other officers who bore the name of 
tribunes, such as the tribuni mtlitum or militates^ 
who commanded a division of the legions. They 
were empowered to decide all quarrels that might 
arise in the army ; they took care of the camp 
and gave the watchword. They were only three 
at first, chosen by Romulus, but the number was 
at last increased to six in every legion. After the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, they were chosen 
by the consuls ; but afterwards the right of 
electing them was divided between the people 
and the consuls. They were generally of sena- 
torial and equestrian families, and the former 
were called laticlavii, and the latter angusHclaviit 
from the width of the stripe upon their toga. 
Those that were chosen by the consuls were 
called RutuU, because the right of the consuls to 
elect them was confirmed by Rutulus, and those 
elected by the people were called Comitiati, 
because chosen in the Comitia. They wore a 
golden ring, and were in office no longer than 
six months. When the consuls were elected, it 
was usual to choose fourteen tribunes from the 
knights who had served five years in the army, 
and who were called j-uniores, and ten from the 
people who had been in ten campaigns, who were 

called senior es. ^There were ^so some officers 

called tribuni militum consulari potestate, elected 
instead of consuls, A.U.C. 310. They were only 
three originally, but the number was afterwards 
increased to six or more according to the will and 
pleasure of the people and the emergencies of the 
state. Part of them were plebeians, and the 
rest of patrician families. When they had sub- 
sisted for about seventy years, not without some 
interruption, the office was totally abolished, as 
the plebeians were admitted to share the consul- 
ship, and the consuls continued at the head of 

the state till the end of the commonwealth. 

The tribuni cohortium praeiorianarum were en- 
trusted with the person of the emperor, which 

they guarded and protected. ^The tribuni 

aerarii were officers chosen from among the 
people who kept the money which was to be 
applied to defray the expenses of the army. The 
richest persons were always chosen, as much 
money was requisite for the pay of the soldiers. 
They were greatly distinguished in the state, and 
they shared with the senators and Roman knights 
the privileges of judging. They were abolished 
by Julius Caesar, but Augustus re-established 
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tliem, and areated two hundred more, to decide 

causes of smaller imx>ortance. ^The tribuni 

cderum liad the command of the guard which 
Romulus chose for the safety of" his perscm. 
They were a hundred in number, distinguished 
for their probity, their opulence, and their 
nobility. ^The tribuni voluptalum were com- 

missioned to take care of the amusements which 
were prepared for the people and that nothing 
might be wanting in the exhibitions. This office 
was also honourable. 

Tricala, a fortified place at the south of Sicily, 
between Selinus and Agrigentum. SiL 14, v. 271. 

Tricasses, a people of Champagne in Gaul, 

Tricastini, a people of Gallia Narbonensis. Sil. 
3, V. 466. — Liv. 21, c. 31. 

Triccae, a town of Thessaly, where Aesculapius 
had a temple. The inhabitants went to the 
Trojan war. Liv, 32, c. 13. — Homer. II. — PUn. 4, 
c. 8. 

Trichonium, a town of Aetolia. 

Trlcipitiims. Vid. Lucretius. 

Triciaria, a yearly festival celebrated by the 
inhabitants of three cities in Ionia, to appease the 
anger of Diana Triciaria, whose temple had been 
defiled by the adulterous commerce of Melanippus 
and Cometho. It was usual to sacrifice a boy and 
a girl, but this barbarous custom was abolished by 
Eurj^ylus. The three cities were Aroe, Messatis, 
and Anthea, whose united labours had erected the 
temple of the goddess. Pans. 7, c. 19. 

TiicoriJ, a people of Gaul, in what is now 
DauphinL Liv. 21, c. 31. 

Tricorythus, a town of Attica. 

Tricrena, a place of Arcadia, where, according 
to some, Mercury was bom. Paus. 8, c. 16. 

Tridentum, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, now 
called Trent, and famous in history for the 
ecclesiastical council which sat there 18 years to 
regulate the affairs of the church, A.D. 1545. 

Trieteiica, festivals in honour of Bacchus 
celebrated every three years. Virg. Aen. 4, v. 302. 

Tripanum, a place in Latium near Sinuessa. 
Liv. 8, c. II- 

Tripolinus, a mountain of Campania famous 
for wine. Mart. 13, ep. 104. — Plin. 14, c. 7. 

Tri^emina, one of the Roman gates, so called 
because the three Horatii went through it against 
the Curiatii. Liv. 4, c. 16. 1 . 35, c. 41. 1 . 40, c. 51. 

Trin&cria, or Trin&cris, one of the ancient 
names of Sicily from its triangular form. Virg. 
Aen. 3, V. 384, &c. 

Trinium, a river of Italy falling into the 
Adriatic. 

Trinobantes, a people of Britain in modem 
Essex and Middlesex. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 31. — 
Coes. Belh G. 5, c. 20. 

Trioc&la, or Triocla, a town in the southern 
parts of Sicily. Sil. 14, v. 271. 

Tridpas, or Triops, a son of Neptune by 
Canace the daughter of Aeolus. He was father of 
Iphimedia and of Erisichthon, who is called on 
that account Triopeius, and his daughter Trio- 

peia.- Ovid. Met. 8, v. 754. — Apollod. i, c. 7. 

A son of Phorbas, father to Agenor, lasus, and 

Messene. Homer. Hymn, in /.p, 211. A son of 

Piranthus. 

Triopiiim, a tpwn of Caria. 

Trlphyiia, one of the ancient names of Elis. 

Liv. 28, c. 8. A mountain where Jupiter had a 

temple in the island Panchaia, whence he is called 
Triphylius. 

an ancient town of Phoenicia, built 


by the liberal contribution of T3n-e, Sidon, and 

Aradus, whence the name. A town of Pontus. 

A district of Arcadia, of Laconia. Liv. 

35, c. 27. Of Thessaly. Ib. 42, c. 53. A 

town of Lydia or Carla. A district of Africa 

between the Syrtes. 

Triptolfemus, a son of Oceanus and Terra, 
or, according to some, of Trochilus, a priest of 
Ai^os. According to the more received opinion 
he was son of Celeus king of Attica by Neraea, 
whom some have called Metanira, Cothonea, 
Hyona, Melani, or Polymnia. He was bom at 
Eleusis in Attica, and was cured in his youth of a 
severe iUness by the care of Ceres, who had been 
invited into the house of Celeus, by the monarch’s 
children, as she travelled over the country in 
quest of her daughter. To repay the kindness of 
Celeus, the goddess took particular notice of his 
son. She fed him with her own milk, and placed 
him on burning coals during the night to destroy 
whatever particles of mortality he had received 
from his parents. The mother was astonished at 
the uncommon growth of her son, and she had the 
curiosity to watch Ceres. She disturbed the god- 
dess by a sudden cry, when Triptolemus was laid 
on the burning ashes, and as Ceres was therefore 
unable to make him immortal, she taught him 
agriculture, and rendered him serviceable to man- 
kind, by instructing him how to sow com and 
make bread- She also gave him her chariot, 
which was drawn by two dragons, and in this 
celestial vehicle he travelled all over the earth, 
and distributed com to all the inhabitants of the 
world. In Scythia the favourite of Ceres nearly 
lost his life ; but Lyncus the king of the country, 
who had conspired to murder him, was changed 
into a lynx. At his return to Elensis, Tripto- 
lemus restored Ceres her chariot, and established 
the Eleusinian festivals and mysteries in honour 
ot the deity. He reigned for some time, and after 
death received divine honours. Some suppose 
that he accompanied Bacchus in his Indian ex- 
pedition. Diod. — Hygin. Jab. 147. — Pates. 2, c. 
14. 1 . 8, c. 4. — Justin. 2, c. 6. — Apollod. 1, c. 5. — 
Callim. in Cor. 22. — Ovid. Met. 5, v. 646. Fast. 4, 
v. 501. Trist. 3, el. 8, v, i. 

Triqufitra, a name given to Sicily by the 
Latins, for its triangular form. Lucret. 1, v. 78. 
Trismegistus, a famous Egyptian. Vid. Mer- 
curius. 

Tritia, a daughter of the river Triton, mother 

of Menalippus by Mars. A town in Achaia, 

built by her son, bore her name. Paus. 7, c, 22. 
Tritogenia, a surname of Pallas. Hesiod . — 
Festus de V. Sig. 

Triton, a sea deity, son of Neptune by Amphi- 
trite, or, according to some, by Celeno, or Salacia. 
He was very powerful among the sea deities, and 
could calm the ocean and abate storms at plea- 
sure, He is generally represented as blowing a 
shell. His body above the waist is like that of a 
man, and below a dolphin. Some represent him 
with the fore-feet of a horse. Many of the sea 
deities are called Tritons, but the name is gener- 
ally applied to those only who are half men and 
half fishes. Apollod. i, c. 4. — Hesiod. Theog. v. 
930. — Ovid. Met. 1, v. 333.-^ic. de Nat. D. i, c. 
28. — Virg. Aen. i, v. 148. 1 . 6, v. 173. — Paus.g, c. 
20. — A river of Africa falling into the lake 

Tritonis. One of the names of the Nile. 

A small river of Boeotia, or Thessaly. 

Tritdnis, a lake and river of Africa, near 
which MinerVa had a temple, whence she to sur- 
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named XtUonis, or Tritonia. Herodoi. 4, c. 178. — 
Pans. 9, c. 33. — Virg, Am. 2, v. 171. — Mela, z, c. 

— Athens is also called Tritonis, because 
dedicated to Minerva. — Ovid. Met. 5. 

Tritonon, a town of Doris. Liv. 28, c. 7. 

Triumviri : any board consisting of three mem- 
bers had this title. There were officers who were 
called triumviri capitales, created A.U.C, 464. 
They took cognizance of murders and robberies 
and everything in which slaves were concerned. 
Criminals under sentence of death were entrusted 
to their care, and they had them executed accord- 

ing to the commands of the praetors. ^The 

triumviri nociurni watched over the safety of 
Rome in the night-time, and in case of fire were 
ever ready to give orders and to take the most 

effectual measures to extinguish it. ^The 

triumviri agrarii had the care of colonies that 
were sent to settle in different parts of the empire. 
They made a fair division of the lands among the 
citizens, and exercised over the new colony all the 
power which was placed in the hands of the con- 
suls at Rome. ^The triumviri monetales were 

masters of the mint and had the care of the coin, 
hence their office was generally intimated by the 
following letters often seen on ancient coins and 
medals : III VI R. A.A.A.F.F., i.e. Triumviri auro, 
argento, acre fiando, feriendo. Some suppose that 
they were created only in the age of Cicero, as 
those who were employed before them were called 
Denariorum flandorum curaiores. The trium- 

viri valetudinis were chosen when Rome was 
visited by a plague or some pestiferous distemper, 
and they took particular care of the temples of 

health and virtue. ^The triumviri senatus le- 

gendi were appointed to name those that were 
most worthy to be made senators from among 
the plebeians. They were first chosen in the age 
of Augustus, as before this privilege belonged* to 
the kings, and afterwards devolved upon the 

consuls and the censors, A.U.C. 310. ^The 

triumviri mensarii were chosen in the second 
Punic war to take care of the coin and prices of 
exchange. 

Triumvlrorum insula, a place on the Reno 
which falls into the Po, where Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavian met to divide the Roman empire 
after the battle of Mutina. Dio. 46, c. 55. — 
Appian. Civ. 4. 

Triventum, a town of the Samnites. 

Trivia, a surname given to Diana, because she 
presided over all places where three roads met. 
At the new moon the Athenians offered her sacri- 
fices, and a sumptuous entertainment, which was 
generally distributed among the poor. Virg. Aen. 
6, V. 13. 1. 7, V. 774. — Ovid. Met. 2, v. 416. Fast. 
I, V. 389. 

Trivia® antrum, a place in the valley of 
Aricia where the nymph Egeria resided. Mart. 
6, ep. 47. 

Trlviae lucus, a place of Campania in the bay 
of Cumae. Virg. Aen. 6, v. 13. 

Trlvicum, a town in the country of the Hirpini 
in Italy. Horat. i sat. 5, v. 79. 

Tro&des, the inhabitants of Troas. 

Troas^ a country of Phrygia, in Asia Minor, of 
which Troy was the capital. When Troas is taken 
for the whole kingdom of Priam, it may be said to 
contain Mysia and Phrygia Minor; but if only 
applied to that part of the country where Troy 
was situate, its extent is confined within very 
narrow limits. Troas was anciently called Dar- 
dania. Vid. Troia, 

X* 


Trochois, a lake m the island of Delos, near 
which Apollo and Diana were bom. 

Troci^, a people of Galatia. Liv. 38, c. 16. 
Troezen, a town of Argolis, in Peloponnesus, 
near the Saronicus .Sinus, which received its name 
from Troezen the son of Pelops, who reigned there 
for some time. It is often called Theseis, because 
Theseus was bom there ; and Posidonia, because 
Neptune was worshipped there. Stat. Tkeb. 4, 
V. 81. — Paus. 2, c. 50. — Plut. in Thes.—Ovid. Met. 

8, V. 556. 1. 15, V. 296. ^Another town at the 

south of the Peloponnesus. 

Trogiliae, three small islands near Samos. 
Trogilium, a part of mount Mycale, projecting 
into the sea. Strab. 14. 

Trogilus, a harbour of Sicily. Sil. 14, v. 2, 59. 

. TroglodJ^e, a people of Ethiopia, who dwelt 
in caves. They were ^1 shepherds, and had their 
wives in common. Strah. i. — Mela, i, c. 4 & 8. — 
Plin. I, c. 8. 1. 37, c. 10. 

Trogus, Pompeius, a Latin historian, 41 B.C., 
bom in Gaul. His father was one of the friends 
and adherents of J. Caesar, and his ancestors 
had obtained privileges and honours from the 
most illustrious of the Romans. Trogus wrote 
a universal history of all the most important 
events that had happened from the beginning of 
the world to the age of Augustus, divided into 44 
books. This history, which was greatly admired, 
was epitomized by Justin and is stUl extant. 
Some suppose that the epitome is the cause that 
the original of Trogus is lost. Justin. 47, c. 5. — 
Aug. de Civ. D. A, c. 6 . 

Troia, a city, the capital of Troas, or, according, 
to others, a country of which Ilium was the 
capital. It was built on a small eminence near 
mount Ida, and the promontory of Sigaeum, at 
the distance of about four miles from the sea- 
shore._ Dardanus the first king of the country 
built it, and called it Dardania, and from Troas, 
one of his successors, it was called Troia, and 
from Ilus, Ilion. Neptune is also said to have 
built, or more properly repaired, its walls in the 
age of king Laomedon. This city has been cele- 
brated by the poems of Homer and Virgil, and of 
all the wars which have been carried on among 
the ancients, that of Troy is the most famous. 
The Trojan war was undertaken by the Greeks to 
recover Helen, whom Paris the son of Priam king 
of Troy had carried away from the house of 
Menelaus. All Greece united to avenge the cause 
of Menelaus, and every prince furnished a certain 
number of ships and soldiers. According to 
Euripides, Virgil, and Lycophron, the armament 
of the Greeks amounted to 1000 ships. Homer 
mentions them as being 1186, and Thucydides 
supposes that they were 1200 in number. The 
number of men which these ships carried is un- 
known ; yet, as the largest contained about 120 
men each and the smallest 50, it may be supposed 
that no less than 100,000 men were engaged in 
this celebrated expedition. Agamemnon was 
chosen general of all these forces; but the 
princes and kings of Greece were admitted among 
his counsellors, and by them all the operations of 
the war were directed. The most celebrated of 
the Grecian princes that distinguished themselves 
in this war were Achilles, Ajax, Menelaus, 
Ulysses, Diomedes, Protesilaus, Patroclus, Aga- 
memnon, Nestor, Neoptolemus, &c. The Grecian 
army was opposed by a more numerous force. 
The king of Troy received assistance from the 
neighbouring princes in Asia Minor, and reckoned 
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among his most active generals Rhesus king of 
Thrace, and Menmon, who entered the field with 
20,000 Assyrians and Ethiopians. Many of the 
adjacent cities were reduced and plundered before 
the Greeks approached their walls ; but when the 
siege was begun, the enemies on both sides gave 
proofs of valour and intrepidity. The army of the 
Greeks, however, was visited by a plague, and the 
operations were not less retarded by the quarrel of 
Agamemnon and Achilles. The loss was great on 
both sides ; the most valiant of the Trojans, and 
particularly of the sons of Priam, were slain in the 
field; and, indeed, so great was the daughter, 
that the rivers of the country are represented as 
filled with dead bodies and suits of armour. After 
the siege had been carried on for ten years some 
of the Trojans, among whom were Aeneas and 
Antenor, betrayed the city into the hands of the 
enemy, and Troy was reduced to ashes. The 
poets, however, maintain that the Greeks made 
themselves masters of the place by artifice. They 
secretly filled a large wooden horse with armed 
men, and led away their army from the plains, as 
if to return home. The Trojans brought the 
wooden horse into their city, and in the night the 
Greeks that were confined within the sides of the 
animal rushed out and opened the gates to their 
companions, who had returned from the place of 
their concealment. The greater part of the in- 
habitants were put to the sword and the others 
carried away by the conquerors. This happened, 
according to the Arundelian marbles, about 1184 
years before the Christian era, in the 3530th year of 
the Julian period, on the night between the nth 
and 12th of June, 408 years before the first Olym- 
piad. Some time after a new city was raised, 
about 30 stadia from the ruins of the old Troy ; 
but though it bore the ancient name, and received 
ample donations from Alexander the Great when 
he visited it in his Asiatic expedition, yet it con- 
tinued to be small, and in the age of Strabo it was 
nearly in ruins. It is said that J. Caesar, who 
wished to pass for one of the descendants of 
Aeneas and consequently to be related to the 
Trojans, intended to make it the capital of the 
Roman empire and to transport there the senate 
and the Roman people. The same apprehensions 
were entertained in the reign of Au^stus, and, 
according to some, an ode of Horace, Justum d 
tenacem propositi virunt, was written purposely to 
dissuade the emperor from putting into execution 
so wild a project. Vid. Paris, Aeneas, Antenor, 
Agamemnon, Ilium, Laomedon, Menelaus, &c. 
Virg. Aen. — Homer. — Ovid. — Diod., &c. 

Troiinl, or Troiug^nae, the inhabitants of 
Troy. 

Troifini ludl, games instituted by Aeneas, or 
his son Ascanius, to commemorate the death of 
Anchises, and celebrated in the circus at Rome. 
Boys of the best families, dressed in a neat 
manner, and accoutred with suitable arms and 
weapons, were permitted to enter the lists. SuUa 
exhibited them in his dictatorship, and imder 
Augustus they were observed with unusual pomp 
and solemnity. A mock fight on horseback, or 
sometimes on foot, was exhibited. The leader of 
the party was called princeps juveniutis, and was 
generally the son of a senator or the heir apparent 
to the empire. Virg. Aen. 5, v. 602. — Sudan, in 
Caes. & in Aug. — Plut. in Suit. 

Troilus, a son of Priam and Hecuba, killed by 
Achilles during the Trojan war. Apollod. 3, c. 12. 
— Hofot, 2 od, 9, V. 16. — Virg. Aen. i, v. 474. 


Tromentina, one of the Roman tribes. Liv. 

6, c. 5. 

Tropaea, a town of the Bruttii. A stone 

monument on the Pyrenees, erected by Pompey. 

^Drixsi, a town of Germany where Drusus died 

and Tiberius was saluted emperor by the army. 

Trophonlus, a celebrated architect, son of 
Erginus king of Orchomenos in Boeotia. He built 
Apollo’s ternple at Delphi with the assistance of 
his brother Agamedes. and when he demanded of 
the god a reward for his trouble, he was told by 
the priestess to wait eight days and to live during 
that time with all cheerfulness and pleasure. 
When the days were passed, Trophonius and his 
brother were found dead in their -bed. According 
to Pausanias, however, he was swallowed up alive 
in the earth ; and when afterwards the country 
was visited by a great drought, the Boeotians 
were directed to apply to Trophonius for relief, 
and to seek him at Lebadea, where he gave oracles 
in a cave. They discovered this cave by means of 
a swarm of bees, and Trophom’us told them how 
to ease their misfortunes. From that time Tro- 
phonius was honoured as a god ; he passed for the 
son of Apollo, a chapel and a statue were erected 
to him, and sacrifices were offered to his divinity 
when consulted to give oracles. The cave of 
Trophonius became one of the most celebrated 
oracles of Greece. Many ceremonies were re- 
quired, and the suppliant was obliged to make 
particular sacrifices, to anoint his body with oil, 
and to bathe in the waters of certain rivers. He 
was to be clothed in a linen robe, and, with a cake 
of honey in his hand, he was directed to descend 
into the cave by a narrow entrance, from whence 
he returned backwards after he had received an 
answer. He was always pale and dejected at his 
return, and thence it became proverbial to say of 
a melancholy man that he had consulted the 
omcle of Trophonius. There were annually ex- 
hibited games in honour of Trophonius at 
Lebadea. Paus. 9, c. 37, &c. — Cic. Tusc. i, c. 
47. — Plut.—Plin. 34, c. 7. — Aelian. V. H. 3, c. 45. 
Tros, a son of Erichthonius king of Troy, who 
married Callirhoe the daughter of the Scamander, 
by whom he had Ilus, Assaracus, and Gany- 
medes. He made war against Tantalus king of 
Phrygia, whom he accused of having stolen away 
the youngest of his sons. The capital of Phrygia 
was called Troia from him and the country itself 
Troas. Virg, G. 3, v. 36. — Homer. 11. 20, v. 219. — ^ 
Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

Trossiilum, a town of Etruria, which gave the 
name of Trossuli to the Roman knights who had 
taken it without the assistance of foot soldiers. 
Plin. 32, c. 2. — Senec. ep, 86 & 87. — Pers. i, v. 
82. 

Trotiliim, a town of Sicily. Thucyd. 6. 
Truentum, or Truentinum, a river of Pice- 
num falling into the Adriatic. There is also a 
town of the same name in the neighbourhood. 
Sil. 8, v. 434. — Mela, 2. — Plin. 3, c. 13, 
Trypherus, a celebrated cook. Juv. 11. 
Tryphiodorus, a Greek poet and grammarian 
of Egypt in the sixth century who wrote a poem 
in 24 books on the destruction of Troy, from 
which he excluded the a in the first book, the p in 
the second, and the y in the third, &c. 

Tryphon, a tyrant of Apamea in Syria, put to 
death by Antiochus. Justin. 36, c. i, A sur- 

name of one of the Ptolemies. Aelian. V. H. 
14, V. 31.— —A grammarian of Alexander in the 
age of Augustus. 
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Tubantes, a people of Germany. Tacit, i, 
c. 52. 

Tub€ro, O- Aellus, a Roman consul, son-in- 
law of Paulus the conqueror of Perseus. He is 
celebrated for his poverty, in which he seemed 
to glory as well as the rest of his family. Sixteen 
of the Tuberos, with their wives anS children, 
lived in a small house, and maintained them- 
selves with the produce of a little field, which 
they cultivated with their own hand. The first 
piece of silver plate that entered the house of 
Tubero was a small cup which his father-in-law 
presented to him after he had conquered the king 

of Macedonia. A learned man. A governor 

of Africa. A Roman general who marched 

against the Germans under the emperors. He 
was accused of treason and acquitted. 

Tuburbo, two towns of Africa, called Major 
and Minor. 

Tucca, Plautius, a friend of Horace and Virgil. 
He was, with Varus, ordered by Augustus, as 
some report, to revise the Aeneid of Virgil, which 
remained uncorrected on account of the prema- 
ture death of the poet. HorcU. i sai. 5, v. 40, 

sat. 10, V. 84. A town of Mauritania. 

Tuccia, an immodest woman in Juvenal’s age. 
Juv. 6, V. 64. 

Tucia, a river near Rome. SiJ. 13, v. 5. 
Tuder, or Tudertia, an ancient town of 
Umbria. The inhabitants were called Tudertes. 
Sil. 4, V. 222. 

Tudri, a people of Germany. Tacit, de Germ. 
42. 

Tugla, now Toia, a town of Spain. PUn. 3, 
c. I. 

Tugini, or Tageni, a people of Germany. 
Tugurinus, Jul., a Roman knight who con- 
spired against Nero, &c. Tacit. Hist. 15, c. 70. 
Tuisto, a deity of the Germans, son of Terra 
and the founder of the nation. Tac^. de Germ. 2. 
Tulcls, a river of Spain falling into the Medi- 
terranean, now Francoli. 

Tulingi, a people of Germany between the 
Rhine and the Danube. Caes. Bell. G. i, c. 5. 
Tulla, one of Camilla's attendants in the 
Rutulian war. Virg. Aen. ii, v. 656. 

Tullia, a daughter of Servius Tullius king of 
Rome. She married Tarquin the Proud, after 
she had murdered her first husband Aruns, and 
consented to see Tullius assassinated that Tar- 
quin might be raised to the throne. It is said 
that she ordered her chariot to be driven over 
the body of her aged father, which had been 
thrown all mangled and bloody into one of the 
streets of Rome. She was afterwards banished 
from Rome with her husband. Ovid, in Ib. 363. 

^Another daughter of Servius Tullius, who 

married Tarquin the Proud. She was murdered 
by her own husband that he might marry her 
ambitious sister of the same name. — -A daugh- 
ter of Cipero. Vid. Tulliola. ^A debauched 

woman. Juv, 6, v. 306. 

Tullia lex, de senaiu, by M. Tullius Cicero, 
A.U.C. 689, enacted that those who had a libera 
legatio granted them by the senate should hold 
it no more than one year. Such senators as had 
a libera legatio travelled through the provinces of 
the empire without any expense, as if they were 

employed in the affairs of the state. Another, 

de ambitu, by the same, the same year. It for- 
bade any person, two years before he canvassed 
for an ofi 5 ce, to exhibit a show of gladiators, 
unless that case had been devolved upon him by 


will. Senators guilty of the crime of ambUu were 
punished with the aquae et ignis interdiciio for 
ten years, and the penalty inflicted on the 
commons was more severe than that of the 
Calpumian law. 

TuUiamim, a subterranean prison in Rome, 
built by Servius Tullius, and added to the other 
called Robur, where criminals were confined-. 
Sallust, in B. Catil. 

TuUiSla, or Tullia, a daughter of Cicero by 
Terentia. She married Caius Piso, and after- 
wards Furius Crassipes, and lastly P. Com. 
Dolabella. With this last husband she had every 
reason to be dissatisfied. Dolabella was turbu- 
lent, and consequently the cause of much grief 
to Tullia and her father. Tullia died in child-bed 
about 44 years before Christ, Cicero was so 
inconsolable on this occasion that some have 
accused him of an unnatural partiality for his 
daughter. According to a ridiculous story which 
some of the modems report, in the age of Pope 
Paul III., a monument was discovered on the 
Appian road with the superscription Tulliolae 
filiae meae. The body of a woman was found in 
it, which was reduced to ashes as soon as touched ; 
there was also a lamp burning, which was extin- 
guished as soon as the air gained admission 
there, and which was supposed to have been 
lighted above 1500 years. Cic. — Plut. in Cic. 

Tullius Cimber, the son of a freedman, rose 
to great honours, and followed the interest of 
Pompey. He was reconciled to J. Caesar, whom 
he murdered with Brutus. Plut. — —Cicero, a 

celebrated orator. Vid. Cicero. ^The son of 

the orator Cicero. Vid. Cicero. Servius, a 

king of Rome. Vid. Servius. Senecio, a man 

accused of conspiracy against Nero with Piso. 

A friend of Otho. One of the kings of 

Rome. Vid. Servius. 

Tullus Hostilius, the third king of Rome 
after the death of Numa. He was of a warlike 
and active disposition, and signabzed himself by 
his expedition against the people of Alba, whom 
he conquered, and whose city he destroyed after 
the famous battle of the Horatii and Curiatii. 
He afterwards carried his arms against the Latins 
and the neighbouring states with success, and 
enforced reverence for majesty among his sub- 
jects. He died, with all ids- family, about 640 
years before the Christian era after a reign of 
32 years. The manner of his death is not pre- 
cisely known. Some suppose that he was killed 
by lightning while he was performing some 
magical ceremonies in his own house ; or, accord- 
ing to the more probable accounts of others, he 
was murdered by Ancus Martius, who set fire to 
the palace to make it be believed that the 
impiety of Tullus had been punished by heaven. 
Flor, I, c. 3. — Dionys. Hal. 3, c. i. — Virg. Aen. 

6, v. 814. — Liv. 1, c. 22. — Paus. A consul, 

A.U.C. 686. Horat. 3 od. 8, v. 12. 

TunSta, or Tunis, a town of Africa, near 
which Regulus was defeated and taken by Xan- 
thippus. Liv. 30, c. 9. 

Tungrl, a name given to some of the Germans 
supposed to live on the banks of the Maas, 
whose chief city, called Atuatuca, is now 
Tongeren. The river of the country is now the 
Spa. Tacit, de Germ. 2. 

Turanius, C., a Latin tragic poet in the age of 
Augustus. Ovid, ex Pont. 4, el. 16, v. 29 » 

Turba, a town of Gaul. 

, Turbo, a gladiator, mentioned Horat, 2 sat. 3, 
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V. 310. He was of small stature but uncom- 
monly courageous. A governor of Pannonia, 

under tbe emperors. 

Tiardetani, or Turduti, a people of Spain, 
inhabiting l^th sides of the Baetis. Liv. zi, 
c. 6. L 28, c. 39. 1. 34, c- 17. 

Tnresis, a Thracian who revolted from 
Tiberius. 

Tnria, a river of Spain falling into the Medi- 
terranean near Valentia, now the Guadalaviar, ^ 
Tnrlcum, a town of Gaul, now Zurich, in 
Switzerland 

Tiuic^a, a town of Spain. 

Tmritis, a corrupt judge in the Augustan age. 
Horat. z sat. i, v. 49. 

Turnus, a king of the Rutuli, son of Daunus 
and Venilia. He made war against Aeneas, and 
attempted to drive him away from Italy, that 
he might not many that daughter of Latinus 
who had been previously engaged to him. His 
efforts were attended with no success, though 
supported with great courage and a numerous 
army. He was conquered, and at last killed in 
a single combat by Aeneas. He is represented as 
a man of uncommon strength. Virg. Aen. 7, 

V. 56, &c. — Tibull. 2 el. 5, v. 49. — Ovid. Fast. 4, 

V. 879. Met. 14, V. 451. 

Ttirfines, a people of Gaul, whose capital, 
Caesarodunum, is the modem Tours. 

Turpio. Vid. Ambivius. 

Turrus, a river of Italy falling into the 
Adriatic. 

Tnruliius, one of Caesar's murderers. 

Tuimntus, a river of Sarmatia, supposed to be 
the Dvina. 

Tnscania, or Tuscla, a large coxmtiy to the 
west of Rome, the same as Etruria. Vid. 
Etruria. 

Tusd, the inhabitants of Etruria. ^The villa 

of Pliny the younger near the sources of the 
Tiber. Plin. ep. 5 & 6. 

Tuscui^um, a country house of Cicero, near 
Tusculum, where, among other books, the orator 
composed his QuaestioneSt concerning the con- 
tempt of death, &c., in five books. Cic. Tusc. 

1, c. 4. Att. 15, ep. 2. Div. 2, c. r. 

TusdUum, a town of Latium on the declivity 
of a hill, about twelve miles from Rome, founded 
by Telegonus the son of Ulysses and Circe. It 
is now called Frascati, and is famous for the 
magnificent villas in its neighbourhood. Cic. ad 
Attic. — Strab, 5. — Horat. 3 od. 23, v. 8, &c. 
Tuscum mare, a part of the Mediterranean 
on the coast of Etruria- Vid. Tyrrhenum. 

T^ciis, belonging to Etruria. The Tiber is 
called Tuscus Amnis, from its situation. Virg. 
Aen. 10, V. 199. 

Tuscus vicus, a small village near Rome. It 
received this name from the Etrurians of Por- 
senna’s army that settled there. Liv. 2, c. 14. 
Tuta, a queen of Illyricum, &c. Vid. Teuta. 
Tutia, a vestal virgin accused of incontinence. 
She proved herself to be innocent by oarrjdng 
water from the Tiber to the temple of Vesta in a 
sieve after a solemn invocation to the goddess. 

Liv. 20. A small river six miles from Rome, 

where Hannibal pitched his camp when he 
retreated from the city. Liv. 26, c. ii. 

Tuticum, a town of the Hirpini. j 

TySma, a town at the foot of mount Taurus in 
Cappadocia, where Apollonius was born, whence | 
he is called Tyaneus. Ovid. Met. 8,- v. 719. — 
Strab. 12. I 
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I Tyanitis, a province of Asia Minor, near 
Cappadocia. 

Tybris. Vid. Tiberis. ^A Trojan who fought 

in Italy with Aeneas against Tumus. Virg. Aen. 
10, v. 124. 

Tyche, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. Tkeog. 

v. 360. ^A part of the town of Syracuse. Cic. 

in Verr. 4, c. 53- 

Tychiius, a celebrated artist of Hyle in Boeotia, 
who made Hector’s shield, which was covered 
with the hides of seven oxen. Ovid. Fast. 3, 
V. 823. — Sirab. 9. — Homer. IL 7, v. 220. 

Tyde, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis. Hal. 
3» V. 367. 

Tydeus, a son of Oeneus king of Calydon and 
Periboea. He fled from bis country after the 
accidental murder of one of his friends, and 
found a safe asylum in the court of Adrastus 
king of Argos, whose daughter Deiphyle he mar- 
ried. When Adrastus wished to replace his son- 
in-law Polynices on the throne of Thebes, Tydeus 
undertook to go and declare war against Eteocles, 
who usurped the crown. The reception he met 
provoked his resentment ; he challenged Eteocles 
and his officers to single combat and defeated 
them. On his return to Argos he slew fifty of 
the Thebans who had conspired against his life 
and lay in an ambush to surprise him ; and only 
one of the number was permitted to return to 
Thebes to bear the tidings of the fate of his 
companions. He was one of the seven chiefs of 
the army of Adrastus, and during the Theban 
war he behaved with great courage. Many of the 
enemy expired under his "blows, tiU he was at 
last wounded by Melanippus. Though the blow 
was fatal, Tydeus had the strength to dart at 
his enemy, and to bring him to the groimd, 
before he was carried away from the fight by his 
companions. At his own request, the dead body 
of Melanippus was brought to him, and after he 
had ordered the head to be cut off, he began to 
tear out the brains with his teeth. The savage 
barbarity of Tydeus displeased Minerva, who was 
coming to bring him relief and to make him im- 
mortal, and the goddess left him to his fate and 
suffered him to die. He was buried at Argos, 
where his monument was still to be seen in the 
age of Pausanias. He was father to Diomedes. 
Some suppose that the cause of Ids flight to 
Argos was the murder of the son of Melus, or, 
according to others, of Alcathous his father’s 
brother, or perhaps his own brother Olenius. 
Homer. II. 4, v. 365, 387. — Apollod. i, c. 8. 1 . 3, 
c. 6. — Aeschyl. Sept, ante Theb. — Pans. 9, c. 18. — 
Diod. 2. — Euripid. in Sup. — Virg. Aen. 6, v. 470. 
—Ovid, in lb. 350, &c. 

Tydides, a patronymic of Diomedes, as son 
of Tydeus. Virg. Aen. 1, v. 101. Horat. i od. 
15, V. 28. 

Tylos, a town of Peloponnesus near Taenarus, 
now Bahrain. 

Tymber, a son of Daunus who assisted Turnus. 
His head was cut off in an engagement by Pallas. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 391, &c. 

Tymolus, a mountain. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 15. 
Vid. Tmolus. 

Tyxnpania, an inland town of Elis. 

Tymphael, a people between Epirus and 
Thessaly. 

Tynd&rldae, a patronymic of the children of 
Tyndarus, as Castor, Pollux, and Helen, &c. 
Ovid. Met. 8. A people of Colchis. 

Tynd&ris, a patronymic of Helen daughter of 
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Tyndanis. Vtrg. Aen. 2, v. 569. town of 

Sicily near Pelonis founded by a Messenian 
colony. Sirab. 6. — Plin. 2, c. 91. — Sil. 14, v. 209. 
Horace gave this name to one of bis mis- 
tresses as best expressive of all female accom- 
plishments. Horat. 1 od. 17, V. 10. A namia 

given to Cassandra. Ovid, A. A, 2, v. 408. 

A town of Colchis on the Phasis. PHn. 
TyndSrus, son of Oebalus and Gorgophone, 
or, according to some, of Perieres. He was king 
of Lacedaemon and married the celebrated 
Leda, who bore him Timandra, Philonoe, ^c., 
and also became mother of Pollux and Hekn by 
Jupiter. Vid. Leda, Castor, Pollux, Clytem- 
nestra, &c. 

Tynnidras, a general of Heraclea. Polyaen. 
Typhoeus, or Typhon, a famous giant, son of 
Tartanis and Terra, who had 100 heads like 
those of a serpent or a dragon. Flames of devour- 
ing fire were darted from his mouth and from his 
eyes, and he uttered horrid yells, like the dis- 
sonant shrieks of different animals. He was no 
sooner bom than, to avenge the death of his 
brothers the giants, he made war against heaven, 
and so frightened the gods that they fled away 
and assumed different shapes. Jupiter became a 
ram, Mercury an ibis, Apollo a crow, Juno a cow, 
Bacchus a goat, Diana a cat, Venus a fish, &c. 
The father of the gods at last resumed courage 
and put Typhoeus to flight with his thunder- 
bolts, and crushed him under mount Aetna, m 
the island of Sicily, or, according to some, xmder 
the island Inarime. Typhoeus became father 
of Geryon, Cerberus, and Orthos by his union 
with Echidna. Hygin. fab. 152 & 196. — Ovid. 
MeL 5, V. 325. — Aeschyl. Sept, ante Tkeb . — 
Hesiod. Theog. 820. — Homer. Hymn. — Herodot. 
2, c. 156. — Virg. Aen. 9, v. 716. 

Typhon, a giant whom Juno produced by 
strildng the earth. Some of the poets make him 
the same as the famous Typhoeus. Vid. Ty- 
phoeus. A brother of Osiris, who married 

Nephthys. He laid snares for his brother during 
his expedition and murdered him at his return. 
The death of Osiris was avenged by his son 
Horns, and Typhon was put to death. Vid. 
Osiris. He was reckoned among the Egyptians 
to be the cause of every evil, and on that account 
generally represented as a wolf and a crocodile. 
Plut. in Is. & Os. — Diod. i. 

Tyrannlon, a grammarian of Pontus, intimate 
with Cicero. His original name was Theo- 
phrastus, and he received that of Tyrannion 
from his austerity to his pupils. He was taken 
by LucuUus, and restored to his liberty by 
Muraena. He opened a school in the house of 
his friend Cicero, and enjoyed his friendship. 
He was extremely fond of books, and collected 
a library of about 30,000 volumes. To his care 
and industry the world is indebted for the pre- 
servation of Aristotle’s works. ^There was 

also one of his disciples called Diodes who bore 
his name. He was a native of Phoenicia, and 
was made prisoner in the war of Augustus and 
Antony. He was bought by Dymes, one of the 
emperor’s favourites, and afterwards by Terentia, 
who gave him his liberty. He wrote 68 different 
volumes, in one of which he proved that the 
Latin tongue was derived from the Greek ; and 
another in which Homer’s poems were corrected. 
Tyrannus, a son of Pterelaus. 

'JTyras, or Tyra, a river of European Sarmatia, 
falling into the Euxine sea, between the Danube 


and the Borysthenes, and now called the Dniester. 
Ovid. Pont. 4, el. 10, v. 50- 

Tyres, one of the companions of Aeneas in 
his wars against Turnus. He was brother to 
Teuthras. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 403. 

Tyridates, a rich man in the age of Alexander, 
&c. Curt. 

Tyrii, or Tyms, a town of Magna Graecia. 

Tyriotes, a eunuch of Darius, who fled from 
Alexander’s camp to inform his master of the 
queen’s death. Curt. 4, c. 10. 

Tyro, a. beautiful nymph, daughter of Salmo- 
neus king of Elis and Alcidice. She was treated 
with great severity by her mother-in-law Sidero, 
and at last removed from her father’s house by 
her uncle Cretheus. She became enamoured of 
the Enipeus ; and as she often walked on the 
banks of the river, Neptime assumed the shape 
of her favourite lover and gained her affections. 
She had two sons, Pelias and Neleus, by Neptune, 
whom she exposed to conceal her incontinence 
from the world. The children were preserved by 
shepherds, and when they had arrived at years of 
maturity they avenged their mother’s injuries 
by assassinating the cruel Sidero. Some time 
after her amour with Neptune Tyro married her 
uncle Cretheus, by whom she had Amythaon, 
Pheres, and Aeson. Tyro is often called Salmonis 
from her father. Homer. Od. ii, v. 234. — 
Pindar. Pyth. 4. — Apollod. i, c. 9. — Diod. 4. — 
Propert. i el. 13, v. 20. 1. 2, el. 30, v. 51. 1. 3, 
el. 19, V. IS.— Ovid. Am. 3, el. 6, v. 43. — Aelian. 
V. H. 12, c. 42. 

Tyros, an island of Arabia. city of Phoe- 

nicia. Vid. Tyrus. 

Tyrrheidae, a patronymic given to the sons of 
Tyrrheus who kept the flocks of Latinus. Virg. 
Aen. 7, v. 484. 

Tyrrheni, the inhabitants of Etruria. Vid. 
Etruria. 

Tyrrhenum mare, that part of the Mediter- 
ranean which lies on the coast of Etruria. It is 
also called Inferum^ as being at the bottom or 
south of Italy. 

TyrrhSnus, a son of Atys king of Lydia, who 
came to Italy, where part of the country was 
called after him. Sir ah. 5. — Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 

55- — Paierc. i, c. i. A friend of Aeneas. 

Virg. Aen. 11, v. 612. 

Tyrrheus, a shepherd of king Latinus, whose 
stag being lulled by the companions of Ascanius 
was the first cause of war between Aeneas and 
the inhabitants of Latium. Hence the word 
Tyrrheides. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 485. An Egyp- 

tian general, 91 B.C. 

Tyrsis, a place in the Baleares, supposed to 
be the palace of Saturn. 

Tyrtaeus, a Greek elegiac poet bom in Attica, 
son of Archimbrotus. In the second Messenian 
war, the Lacedaemonians were directed by the 
oracle to apply to the Athenians for a general 
if they wished to finish their expedition with 
success, and they were contemptuously presented 
with Tyrtaeus. The poet, though ridiculed for 
his many deformities and his ignorance of mili- 
tary affairs, animated the Lacedaemonians with 
martial songs, just as they wished to raise the 
siege of Ithome, and inspired them with so much 
courage that they defeated the Messenians. For 
his services, he was made a citizen of Lace- 
daemon and treated with great attention. Of 
the compositions of Tyrtaeus nothng is extant 
but the fragments of four or five elegies included 
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among the poems attributed to Theognis. He 
flourished about 684 B.C. Justin. 2, c. 5; — Sirab. 
8. — Aristot. Polit. 5, c, 7 - — Horat. ds Art. P. 402. 
— Aelian. V. H. 12, c. 50. — Paus. 4, c, 6 , &c. 
Tyrus, or Tyros, a very ancient city of Phoe- 
nicia, built by the Sidonians on a small island 
to the south of Sidon, about 200 stadia from the 
shore, and now called Sur. There were, properly 
speaking, two places of that name, the old Tyros, 
called Palaetyros, on the sea-shore, and the other 
on the island. It was about 19 miles in circum- 
ference, including Palaetyros, but, without it, 
about 4 miles. Tyre was destroyed by the princes 
of Assyria and afterwards rebuilt. It main- 
tained its independence till the age of Alex- 
ander, who took it with much difficulty, and only 
after he had joined the island to the continent 
by a mole, after a siege of seven months, on 
August 20th, 332 B.C. The Tjnians were natu- 
rally industrious ; their city was the emporium 
of commerce, and they were deemed the inventors 
of scarlet and purple colours. They founded 
many cities in different parts of the world, such 
as Carthage, Gades, Leptis, Utica, &c., which on 
that account are often distinguished by the 
epithet Tyria. The buildings of Tyre were very 
splendid and magnificent ; the walls were 150 feet 
high with a proportionate breadth. Hercules 
was the chief deity of the place. It had two 
large and capacious harbours and a powerful 
fleet. Strab. 16. — Herodot. 2, c. 44. — Mela^ i, 
c. 12,— 4, c. 4.— FiVg. Aen. i, v. 6, 339, &c. 
—Ovid. Fast, i, &c. Met. 5 & 10.— Lucan. 3, 

&c. A nymph, mother of Venus, according: 

to some. 

Tysias, a man celebrated by Cicero. Vid. 
Tisias. 


U 

Ubii, a people of Germany, near the Rhine, 
transported across the river by Agrippa, who 
gave them the name of Agrippinenses, from his 
daughter Agrippina, who had been born in the 
country. Their chief town, Colonia Agrippi-' 
nensiSf is now Cologne. Tacit. G. 28. Ann. 12, 
c. 27. — Plin. 4, c. 17. — Cues. 4, c. 30. 

UcSIfigon, a Trojan chief, remarkable for his 
great age, and praised for the soundness of his 
counsels and his good intentions, though accused 
by some of betraying his country to the enemy. 
His house was first set on fire by the Greeks. 
Virg. Aen. 2, v. 312. — Homer. II. 3, v. 148. 

Ucetla, a town of Gaul. 

Ucubis, now Lucubi, a town of Spain. Hirtius. 

Udina, or Vedinum, now Udine, a town of 
Italy. 

Ufcns, a river of Italy near Tarracina. Virg. 

Aen. 7, V. 892. Another river of Picenum. 

Liv. 5, c. 35.^^ A prince who assisted Tumus 

against Aeneas. The Trojan monarch made a 
vow to sacrifice his four sons to appease the 
spirit of his friend Pallas, in the same manner as 
Achilles is represented killing some Trojan youths 
on the tomb of Patroclus. Virg. Aen. 7, v. 745. 
1 . 10, V. 518. He was afterwards killed by Gyas. 
Id. 12, V. 460. 

Ufentina, a Roman tribe first created A.U.C. 
435 with the tribe Falerina, in consequence of 


the great increase of population at Rome. Lvfi. 
9, c. 20. — Festus. 

Ulpia Trajana, a Roman colony planted in 
Sarmatia by Trajan. 

Ulpianus Domitius, a lawyer in the reign of 
Alexander Severus, of whom he became the secre- 
tary and principal minister. He raised a perse- 
cution against the Christians, and was at last 
murdered by the praetorian guards, of which he 
had the command, A.D. 226. There are some' 
fragments of his compositions on civil law still 

extant. ^Marcellus, an officer in the age of 

Commodus. Julianus, a man sent to oppose 

Heliogabalus, &c. 

Uliibrae, a small town of Latium on the river 
Astura, where Augustus was educated. Juv. 10, 
V. 102. — Horat. 1 ep. ii. 

Ulysses, or Ulixes, the Latin forms of the 
Greek Odysseus, a king of the islands of Ithaca 
and Dulichium, son of Anticlea and Laertes, or, 
according to some, of Sisyphus. Vid. Sisyphus 
and Anticlea. He became, like the other princes 
of Greece, one of the suitors of Helen, but as he 
despaired of success in his applications, on 
account of the great number of his competitors, 
he solicited the hand of Penelope the daughter 
of Icarius. Tyndarus the father of Helen fav- 
oured the addresses of Ulysses, as by him he 
was directed to choose one of his daughter’s 
suitors without offending the others, and to 
bind them all by a solemn oath that they would 
unite together in protecting Helen if any violence 
was ever offered to her person. Ulysses had no 
sooner obtained the hand of Penelope than he 
returned to Ithaca, where his father resigned him 
the crown and retired to peace and rural soli- 
tude. The rape of Helen, however, by Paris, 
did not long permit him to remain in bis king- 
dom, and as he was bound to defend her against 
every intruder he was summoned to the war 
with the other princes of Greece. Pretending to 
be insane, not to leave his beloved Penelope, he 
yoked a horse and a bull together and ploughed 
the sea-shore, where he sowed salt instead of 
com. This dissimulation was soon discovered, 
and Palamedes, by placing before the plough of 
Ulysses his infant son Telemachus, convinced the 
world that the father was not mad who had the 
providence to turn away the plough from the 
furrow not to hurt his child. Ulysses was there- 
fore obliged to go to the war, but he did not 
forget him who had discovered his pretended 
insanity. Vid. Palamedes. During the Trojan 
war the king of Ithaca was courted for his 
superior prudence and sagacity. By his means 
Achilles was discovered among the daughters of 
Lycomedes king of Scyros [Vid. Achilles], and 
Philoctetes was induced to abandon Lemnos and 
to fight the Trojans with the arrows of Hercules. 
Vid. Philoctetes. He was not less distinguished 
for his activity and valour. With the assistance 
of Diomedes he murdered Rhesus and slaugh- 
tered the sleeping Thracians in the midst of 
their camp [Vid. Rhesus and Dolon], and he 
introduced himself into the city of Priam and 
carried away the Palladium of the Trojans. Vid, 
Palladium. For these eminent services he was 
universally applauded by the Greeks, and he was 
rewarded with the arms of Achilles, which Ajax 
had disputed with hina After the Trojan war 
Ulysses embarked on board his ships to return 
to Greece, but he was exposed to a number of 
misfortunes before he reached his native country. 
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He was thrown by the winds upon the coasts of 
Africa, and visited the country of the Lotophagi 
and of the Cyclopes in Sicily. PoljTphemus, who 
was the king of the Cyclopes, seized Ulysses with 
his companions, five of whom he devoured \yid. 
Polyphemus], but the prince of Ithaca intoxi- 
cated him and put out his eye, and at last escaped 
from the dangerous cave where he was confined 
by tying himself under the belly of the ram of 
the Cyclopes when led to pasture. In Aeolia he 
met with a friendly reception, and Aeolus gave 
him, confined in bags, all the wind which could 
obstruct his return to Ithaca, but the curiosity 
of his companions to know what the bags con- 
tained proved nearly fatal. The winds rushed 
out with impetuousity, and all the fleet was de- 
stroyed, except the ship which carried Ulysses. 
From thence he was thrown upon the coasts of 
the Laestrygones and of the island of Aeea, where 
the magician Circe changed all his companions 
into pigs for their voluptuousness. He escaped 
their fate by means of the herb moly which he 
had received from Mercury, and after he had 
obliged the magician by force of arms to restore 
his companions to their original shape, he jdelded 
to her charms and made her mother of Telegonus. 
He visited the infernal regions and consulted 
Thresias how to regain his country in safety ; and 
after he had received every necessary informa- 
tion, he returned to earth. He passed along the 
coasts of the Sirens unhurt, by the directions of 
Circe \yid, Sirenes], and escaped the whirlpools 
and shoals of Scylla and Charybdis. On the 
coast of Sicily his companions stole and killed 
some oxen that were sacred to Apollo, for which 
the god destroyed the ships, and all were drowned 
except Ulysses, who saved himself on a plank, 
and swam to the island of Calypso, in Ogygia. 
There, for seven years, he forgot Ithaca, in the 
arms of the goddess, by whom he had two chil- 
dren, The gods at last interfered, and Calypso, 
by order of Mercury, suffered him to depart, 
after she had furnished him with a ship and 
everything requisite for the voyage. He had 
almost reached the island of Corcyra when Nep- 
tune, still mindful that his son Polyphemus had 
been robbed of his sight by the perfidy of Ulysses, 
raised a storm and sank his ship. Ulysses swam 
with difficulty to the island of the Phaeacians, 
where the kindness of Nausicaa, and the human- 
ity of her father king Alcinous, entertained him 
for a while. He related the series of his mis- 
fortunes to the monarch, and at last, by his 
benevolence, he was conducted in a ship to 
Ithaca. The Phaeacians laid him on the sea- 
shore as he was asleep, and Ulysses found him- 
self safely restored to his country after a long 
absence of twenty years. He was well informed 
that his palace was besieged by a number of 
suitors, who continually disturbed the peace of 
Penelope, and therefore he assumed the habit of 
a beggar, by the advice of Minerva, and made 
himself known to his son and his faithful shep- 
herd Eumaeus. With them he took measures to 
re-establish himself on his throne ; he went to 
the palace, and was personally convinced of the 
virtues and of the fidelity of Penelope. The 
suitors at a banquet, before his arrival was 
known to them, resolved to see who of them 
could bend the bow which Ulysses had left at 
home. When they had all failed, the supposed 
beggar seized and bent the bow and shot them 
all down in the banqueting hall. Vid. Laertes, 


Penelope, Telemachus, Eumaeus. He lived about 
sixteen years after his return, and was at last 
killed by his son Telegonus, who had landed in 
Ithaca with the hopes of making himself known 
to his father. This unfortunate event had been 
foretold to him by Tiresias, who assured him 
that he should die by the violence of something 
that was to issue from the bosom of the sea. 
Vid. Telegonus. According to some authors, 
Ulysses went to consult the oracle of ApoUo 
after his return to Ithaca, and he had the mean- 
ness to seduce Erippe, the daughter of a king of 
Epirus, who had treated him with great kmdness. 
Erippe had a son by him -whom she called 
Euryalus. When come to years of puberty, 
Euryalus was sent to Ithaca by his mother, but 
Penelope no sooner knew who he was than she 
resolved to destroy him. Therefore, when 
Ul3rsses returned, he put to immediate death his 
unknown son on the accusation of Penelope his 
wife, who charged him with attempts upon her 
virtue- The adventures of Ulysses in his return 
to Ithaca from the Trojan war are the subject 
of Homer’s Odyssey. Homer. 11. & Od. — Virg. 
Aen. 2, 3, &c. — Dictys Cret. i, &c. — Ovid. Met. 
13. Heroid. 1. — Hygin. fab. 201, &c. — Apollod. 
3, c. 10. — Paus. I, c. 17 & 22, 1 . 3, c. 12. 1 . 7, c. 4. 
— Aelian. V. H. 13, c, 12. — Horat. 3 od. 29, v. 8. 
— Parthen. Erot. 3. — Plut. — PHn. 35. — Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 

XJlysseum, a promontory of Sicily, west of 
Pachinus. 

Umber, a lake of Umbria near the Tiber. Pro- 
pert. 4. I, V. 124. 

Umbra Pompeia, a portico of Pompey at 
Rome. Martial. 5 ep. 10. 

Umbria, a country of Italy, separated from 
Etruria b^^ the Tiber, bounded on the north by 
the Adriatic sea, east by Picenum and the country 
of the Sabines, and south by the river Nar. 
Some derive the word Umbria from imbribus, the 
frequent showers that were supposed to fall 
there, or from the shadow (umbra) of the Apen- 
nines which hung over it. Umbria had many 
cities of note. The Umbrians opposed the 
Romans in the infancy of their empire, but after- 
wards they became their allies, about the year 
A.U.C. 434. Catull. 40, V. II. — Strah. 5. — PUn. 
3, c. 12. — Dionys. Hal. 

Umbrigius, a soothsayer, who foretold ap- 
proaching calamities to Galba. Juv. 3, v. 21. — 
Tacit. Hist, i, c. 27. 

Umbro, a navigable river of Italy. — PUn. 3, 

c. 5. ^A general who assisted Tumus against 

Aeneas and was killed during the war. He could 
assuage the fury of serpents by his songs, and 
counteract the poisonous effects of their bite. 
Virg. Aen. 7, v. 752 - 1 - 1?, v. 544. 

Unca, a surname of Minerva among the Phoe- 
nicians and Thebans. 

Unchae, a town of Mesopotamia. 
Undccemvlrl, a board of eleven magistrates at 
Athens, to whom such as were publicly con- 
demned were delivered to be executed. C. Nep. 
in Phoc. 

Unelli, a people of Cotentin in Gaul, con- 
quered by Caesar. Caes. Bell. G. 2, c. 34. 
UnigSna, a surname of Minerva, as sprung of 
Jupiter alone. 

Unxia, a surname of Juno, derived from ungere, 
to anoint, because it was usual among the 
Romans for the bride to anoint the threshold 
of her husband, and from this necessary cere- 
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mony wives were called Unxores, and afterwards 
UxoreSf from Unxia, who presided over them. 
Amob. 3. 

XJpis, the father of one of the Dianas men- 
tioned by the ancients, from which circumstance 
Diana hereelf is called Upis. Cic, de Nat. D. 
3,, c. 23. — CalUm. in Dian. 

Urfinia, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne, who presided oyer astronomy. 
She is generally called mother of Linus by Apollo, 
and of the god Hymenaeus by Bacchus. She 
was represented as a young virgin dressed in an 
azure-coloured robe, crowned with stars, and 
holding a globe in her hands, and having m^y 
mathematical instruments placed round. Hesiod. 
Theog. 77.—Apollod. i, c. 2. — Hygin. fab. 161. 

A surname of Venus, the same as Celesiuzl. 

She was supposed, in that character, to preside 
over beauty and generation, and was called 
daughter of Uranus or Coelus by the Light. Her 
temples in Asia, Africa, Greece, and Italy were 
numerous. Plato in Syntp.~~-Cic. de Nat.. D. 3, 

c. 23. — Pans. I, c. 14, &c. 1. 7» c* 26, &c. 

town of C3rprus. 

Uranii, or Uril, a people of Gaul. 

XJranopdlis, a town at the top of Athos. 

UrSims, or Ouranus, a deity, the same as 
Coelus, the most ancient of all the gods. He 
married Tithea or the Earth, by whom he had 
Ceus, Creus, Hyperion, Mnemosyne, Cottus, 
Phoebe, Briareus, Thetis, Saturn, Gyges, called 
from their mother Titans. His children conspired 
against him because he confined them in the 
bosom of the earth, and his son Saturn mutilated 
him and drove him from his throne. 

Urba, now Orhe, a town of the Helvetii, on a 
river of the same name. 

IJrbicua, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis. 

XJrbicus, an actor at Rome, in Domitian’s 
reign. Juv. 6. 

TJrbinum, now Urbina, a town of Umbria. 
Plin. 3, c. 14. 

Urge, now Gorgona, an island in the bay of 
Pisa, 25 miles west of Leghorn, famous for 
anchovies. Plin. 3> c. 6. 

Uria, a town of Calabria, built by a Cretan 
colony, and called also Hyria. Plin. 3, c. 11. — ■ 
Strab. 6. Of Apulia. 

Urites, a people of Italy. Liv. 42, c. 48. 

Ursentum, a town of the Bruttii, now Orso. 
Plin. 3, c. II. 

Ursidius, an adulterer. Juy. 6, v. 38. 

Uscana, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 43, c. 18. 

Usceta, a tQwn of Africa Propria. Hirt. Afr. 
89, 

Uscudama, a town of Thrace. Eutrop. 6, c. 8. 

Usipfetes, or Usipli, a people of Germany. 
Caes. Bell. G. 4, c. i, &c. 

XJstica, a town in an island on the coast of 
Sicily, near Panormus. Horat. i. od. 17, v. ii. 

TJtens, a river of Gaul, now Monione, falling 
into the Adriatic by Ravenna. Liv. 5, c. 35. 

TJtlca, now Satcor, a celebrated city of Africa, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, on the same 
bay as Carthage, founded by a Tyrian colony 
above 287 years before Carthage. It had a 
large and commodious harbour, and it became 
the metropolis of Africa after the destruction of 
Carthage in the third Punic war, and the Romans 
granted it all the lands situate between Hippo 
and Carthage. It is celebrated for the death of 
Cato, who from thence is called Uticensis, or of 
Utica. Strab. 17.— Lucan. 6, v. 306. — Justin, 18, 


c. 4.— Plin. 16, c. 40.— Lit'. 25, c. 31. — Sil. 3, 
V. 242. — Horat. i ep. 20, v. 513. 

Uxama, a town of Spain on the Iberus. Sil. 
3, V. 384. 

Uxantis, now Ushant, an island off the coast 
of Brittany. 

Uxellodunnm, a town of Gaul defended by 
1 steep rocks, now Puech d'Issolu. Caes. Bell. G. 
8 , c. 33- 

Uxentum, a town of Calabria, now Ugento. 
Uxii, mountains of Armenia, with a nation of 
the same name, conquered by Alexander. The 
Tigris rises in their country. Strab. — Diod. 
Uxisama, an island in the western ocean. 
Uzita, an inland town of Africa destroyed by 
Caesar. Hirt. de Afric. 41, &c. 


V 

Vacatione {lex de) was enacted concerning the 
exemption from military service, and contained 
this very remarkable clause, nisi helium GaUicum 
exoriatur, in which case the priests themselves 
were not exempted from service. This will inti- 
mate how apprehensive the Romans were of the 
Gauls, by whom their city had once been taken. 

Vacca, a town of Numidia. Sallust. Jug. 

A river of Spain. 

Vaccaei, a people in the north of Spain. Liv. 
21, c. 5, 1. 35, c. 7- 1* 46, c. 47‘ 

Vaccus, a general, &c. Liv. 8, c. 19. 

Vacuna, a goddess at Rome who presided over 
repose and leisure, as the word indicates {va- 
care). Her festivals were observed in the month 
of December. Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 307. — Horat. i 
ep. 10, V. 49. 

Vadimdnis lacus, now Bassano, a lake of 
Etruria, whose waters were sulphureous. The 
Etrurians were defeated there by the Romans, 
and the Gauls by Dolabella. Liv. g, c. 39. — 
Flor. I, c. 13. — Plin. 8, ep. 20. 

Vaga, a town of Africa. Sil. 3, v. 259. 

Vagedrusa, a river of SicUy between the 
towns of Camarina and Gela. Sil. 14, v. 229. 

Vagellius, an obscene lawyer of Mutina. Juv. 
16, V. 23. 

VagSiri, or Vagienni, a people of Liguria, at 
the sources of the Po, whose capital was called 
Augusta Vagiennorum. Sil. 8, v. 606. 

Vahails, a river of Holland, now called the 
Waal. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 6. 

Vala, C. Numonius, a friend of Horace, to 
whom the poet addressed i ep. 15. 

Valens, Flavius, a son of Gratian, born in 
Pannonia. His brother Valentinian took him as 
bis colleague on the throne and appointed him 
over the eastern parts of the Roman empire. 
The bold measures and the threats of the rebel 
Procopius frightened the new emperor; and if 
his friends had not interfered, he would have 
willingly resigned all his pretensions to the empire 
which his brother had entrusted to his care. By 
perseverance, however, Valens was enabled to 
destroy his rival and to distinguish himself in 
his wars against the northern barbarians. But 
his lenity to these savage intruders proved fatal 
to the Roman power ; and by permitting some 
of the Goths to settle in the provinces of Thrace, 
and to have free access to every part of the 
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ountry, Valens encouraged them to make depre* 
ations on his subjects, and to disturb their 
ranquillity. His eyes were opened too late; 
e attempted to repel them, but he failed in the 
ttempt. A bloody battle was fought, in which 
he barbarians obtained some advantage, and 
'"alens was hurried away by the obscurity of the 
ight, and the affections of the soldiers for his 
erson, into a lonely house, which the Goths set 
n fire. Valens, unable to make his escape, was 
lumt alive in the 50th year of his age after a 
eign of 13 years, A.D. 378. He has been blamed 
or his superstition and cruelty, in putting to 
leath all those of his subjects whose name began, 
nth Theod, because he had been informed by his 
avourite astrologers that his crown would de- 
'^olve upon the head of an ofbcer whose name 
»egan with these letters. Valens did not possess 
ny of the great qualities which distinguish a 
pod and powerful monarch. He was illiterate 
nd of a disposition naturally indolent and in- 
LCtive. Yet, though timorous in the highest 
legree, he was warlike ; and though fond of 
sase, he was acquainted with the character of 
iis officers, and preferred none but such as ]^s- 
essed merit. He was a great friend to discipline, 

L pattern of chastity and temperance, and he 
howed himself always ready to listen to the 
ust complaints of his subjects, though he gave 
in attentive ear to flattery and malevolent 

nformations. Ammian., &c. Valerius, a pro- 

jonsul of Achaia, who proclaimed himself 
imperor of Rome, when Marcian, who had been 
nvested with the piurple in the east, attempted 
,0 assassinate him. He reigned only six months, 

ind was murdered by his soldiers, A.D. 261. 

^'abius, a friend of Vitellius, whom he saluted 
imperor, in opposition to Otho. He was greatly 

lonoured by Vitellius. A general of the 

jmperor Honorius. ^The name of the second 

Viercury mentioned by Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 22, 
5ut considered as more properly belonging to 
fupiter. 

Valentla, one of the ancient names of Rome. 

^A town of Spain, a little below Saguntum, 

ounded by J. Brutus, and for some time known 

Dy the name of Julia Colonia. A town of 

Italy. Another, in Sardinia, 

Valentini&nus I., a son of Gratian, raised to 
the imperial throne by his merit and valour. 
He kept the western part of the empire for him- 
self, and appointed over the east his brother 
Valens. He gave the most convincing proof of 
liis military valour in the victories which he 
obtained over the barbarians in the provinces of 
Gaul, the deserts of Africa, and on the banks 
Df the Rhine and the Danube. The insolence of 
the Quadi he punished with great severity ; and 
when these desperate and indigent barbarians 
had deprecated the conqueror’s mercy, Valen- 
tinian treated them with contempt, and up- 
braided them with every mark of resentment. 1 
While he spoke with such warmth, he broke a 
blood-vessel, and fell lifeless on the ground. He 
was conveyed into his palace by his attendants, 
and soon after died, after suffering the greatest 
agonies, from violent fits and contortions of his 
limbs, on November 17th, A.D. 375. He was 
then in the 55 th year of his age and had reigned 
12 years. He has been represented by some as 
cruel and covetous in the highest degree. He ] 
was naturally of an irascible disposition, and he 
gratified his pride in expressing a contempt for 
X** 


those who were his equals in military abilities or 
who shone for gracefulness or elegance of address. 
Ammian. 

Valentinianus II., second son of Valentinian 1 ., 
was proclaimed emperor about six days after his 
father’s death, though only five years old. He 
succeeded his brother, Gratian, A.D. 383, but 
his youth seemed to favour dissension and the 
attempts and the usurpations of rebels. He was 
robbed of his throne by Maximus four years 
after the death of Gratian ; and in this helpless 
situation he had recourse to Theodosius, who 
was then emperor of the East. He was successful 
in his applications ; Maximus was conquered by 
Theodosius, and Valentinian entered Rome in 
triumph, accompanied by his benefactor. He 
was some time after strangled by one of his 
officers, a native of Gaul, called Arbogastes, in 
whom he had placed too much confidence, and 
from whom he expected more deference than the 
ambition of a barbarian could pay. Valentinian 
reigned nine years. This happened May 15th, 
A.D. 392, at Vienne, one of the towns of modem 
France. He has been commended for his many 
virtues, and the applause which the populace 
bestowed upon him was bestowed upon real 
merit. He abolished the greater part of the 
taxes ; and because his subjects complained that 
he was too fond of the amusements of the circus, 
he ordered all such festivals to be abolished and 
all the wild beasts that were kept for the enter- 
tainment of the people to be slain. He was 
remarkable for his benevolence and clemency, 
not only to his friends, but even to such as had 
conspired against his life ; and he used to say 
that tyrants alone are suspicious. He was fond 
of imitating the virtues and exemplary life of his 
friend and patron Theodosius, and if he had lived 
longer the Romans might have enjoyed peace 
and security. 

Valentinianus III., was son of Constantiu? and 
Placidia the daughter of Theodosius the Great, 
and therefore, as related to the imperial family, he 
was saluted emperor in his youth, and publicly 
acknowledged as such at Rome, October 3rd,, 
•A.D. 423, about the sixth year of his age. He was 
at first governed by his mother, and the intrigues 
of his generals and courtiers ; and when he came 
to years of discretion, he disgraced himself hy 
violence, oppression, and incontinence. He was 
murdered in the midst of Rome, A.D. 454, in the 
36th year of his age, and 31st of his reign, by 
Petronius Maximus, to whose wife he had offered 
violence. The vices of Valentinian HI. were con- 
spicuous ; every passion he wished to gratify at 
the expense of his honour, his health, and 
character ; and as he lived without one single act 
of benevolence or kindness, he died lamented by 
none, though pitied for his imprudence and 
vicious propensities. He was the last of the 
family of Theodosius. 

Valentinianus, a son of the emperor Gratian, 
who died when very young. 

Valeria, a sister of Publicola, who advised the 
Roman matrons to go and appease the resent- 
ment of Coriolanus. PUd. in Cor. A daughter 

of Publicola, given as a hostage to Porsenna by 
the Romans. She fled from the enemy's country 
with Cloelia, and swam across the Tiber. Plut. de 

Virt. Mul. A daughter of Messala, sister of- 

Hortensius, who married SuUa. The wife of. 

the emperor Valentinian. The wife of the em- 
peror Galerius. A road in Sicily, which led 
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from Messana to lilybaeum. town of Spain. 

Plin. 3, c. 3. 

Valeria lex, de provocatione, by P. Valerius 
Poplicola tbe sole consul, A.U.C. 245- It per- 
mitted an appeal from a mag^istrate to tbe i)€ople, 
and forbade the magistrate to punish a citiaen for 
making tbe appeal. It further made it a capital 
crime for a citizen to aspire to the sovereignty of 
Rome, or to exercise any oflSce without the choice 
and approbation of the people. Val. Max. 4, c. i. 

— Liv. 2, c, 8. — Dion. Hal. 4. ^Another, de 

debitoribuSf by Valerius Flaccus. It required that 
all creditors should discharge their debtors, on 

receiving a fourth part of the whole sum. 

Another, by M. Valerius Corvinus, A.U.C. 453, 
which confirmed the first Valerian law, enacted by 

Poplicola- ^Another, called also Horaiuif by L. 

Valerius and M. Horatius the consuls, A.U.C. 305. 
It revived the first Valerian law, which, under the 

triumvirate, had lost its force. Another, de 

magisiraiibuSf by P. Valerius Poplicola sole con- 
sul, A.U.C. 245. It created two quaestors to take 
care of the public treasure, which was for the 
future to be kept in the temple of Saturn. Plut. 
in Pop. — Liv. 2. 

Valeri&nus, Publius Licinlus, a Roman, pro- 
claimed emperor by the armies in Rhaetia, A.D. 
254. The virtues which shone in him when a 
private man were lost when he ascended the 
t^ne. Formerly distinguished for his temi)er- 
ance, moderation, and many virtues, which fixed 
the uninfluenced choice of all Rome upon him, 
Valerian, invested with the purple, ^splayed 
inability and meanness. He was cowardly in his 
operations, and though acquainted with war, and 
the patron of science, he seldom acted with pru- 
dence, or favoured men of true genius and merit 
He took his son Galh'enus as his colleague in the 
empire, and showed the malevolence of his heart 
by persecuting the Christians whom he had for a 
while tolerate. He also made war against the 
Goths and Scythians ; but in an expedition 
which he imdertook against Sapor king of Persia, 
his arms were attended with ill success. He was 
conquered in Mesopotamia, and when he wished 
to have a private conference with Sapor, the con- 
queror seized his person, and carried him in 
triumph to his capital, where he exposed him, and 
in all the cities of his empire, to the ridicule and 
insolence of his subjects. When the Persian 
monarch mounted on horseback. Valerian served 
as a footstool, and the many other insults which 
he suffered excited indignation even among the 
courtiers of Sapor. The monarch at last ordered 
him to be flayed alive, and salt to be thrown over 
his mangled body, so that he died in the ^eatest 
torments. His skin was tanned, and painted in 
red ; and that the ignominy of the Roman em- 
pire might be lasting, it was nailed in one of the 
temples of Persia. Valerian died in the 71st year 
of his age, A.D. 260, after a reign of seven years. 

^A grandson of Valerian the emperor. He 

was put to death when his father, the emperor 

Gallienus, was killed. One of the generals of 

the usurper Niger. ^A worthy senator, put to 

death by Heliogabalus. 

Valerius, Publius, a celebrated Roman sur- 
named Poplicola^ from his popularity. He was 
ve^ active in assisting Brutus te expel the Tar- 
quins, and he was the first who took an oath to 
support the liberty and independence of his 
country. Though he had been refused the consul- 
ship, and had retired with great dissatisfaction 


from the direction of affairs, yet he regarded 
public opinion ; and when the jealousy of the 
Romans inveighed against the towering appear- 
ance of his house, he acknowledged the reproof, 
and in making it lower, he showed his wish to be 
on a level with his fellow-citizens, and not to 
erect what might be considered as a citadel for 
the oppression of his country. He was after- 
wards honoured with the consulship, on the 
expulsion of CoUatinus, and he triumphed over 
the Etrurians, after he had gained the victory in 
the battle in which Brutus and the sons of 
Tarquin had fallen. Valerius died after he had 
been four times consul, and enjoyed the popu- 
larity, and received the thanks and the gratitude, 
which people redeemed from slavery and oppres- 
sion usually pay 10 their patrons and dehverers. 
He was so poor that his body was buried at the 
public expense. The Roman matrons mourned 
his death a whole year. Pint, in Vita. — Flor. i, c. 

9. — Liv. 3, c. 8, &c. CkirviniJS, a tribune of the 

soldiers under Camillus. When the Roman army 
were challenged by one of the Senones, remark- 
able for his strength and stature, Valerius under- 
took to engage him, and obtained an easy victory, 
by means of a crow that assisted him and 
attacked the face of the Gaul, whence his sur- 
name of Corvinus. Valerius triumphed over the 
Etrurians, and the neighbouring states that made 
war against Rome, and was six times honoured 
with the consulship. He died in the looth year of 
his age, admired and regretted for many public 
and private virtues. Val. Max. 8, c. 13. — Liv. 7, c. 

27, &c. — Plut. in Mar. — Cic. in Cat. Antias, a 

Roman historian often quoted, and particularly l5y 

Livy. Marcus Corpus Messala, a Roman, 

made consxil with Augustus. He distingmshed 
himself by his learning as well as military virtues. 
He lost his memory about two years before his 
death, and according to some, he was even 
ignorant of his own name. Sueton. in Aug. — Cic. 

in Brut. Soranus, a Latin poet in the age of 

Julius Caesar, put to death for betraying a secret. 
He acknowledged no god but the soul of the 

universe. Maximus, a Latin historian who 

bore arms under the sons of Pompey. He 
dedicated his time to study, and wrote an account 
of ail the most celebrated sayings and actions of 
the Romans, and other illustrious persons, which 
is still extant, and divided into nine books. It is 
dedicated to Tiberius. Many of his anecdotes 
relate to incidents described by Caesar, Sallust 
and Livy, and a comparison of Valerius with any 
of these gives a good illustration of the change 

from classical to silver Latin. Marcus, a 

brother of Poplicola, who defeated the army of 
the Sabines in two battles. He was honoured 
with a triumph, and the Romans, to show the 
sense of his great merit, built him a house on 

mount Palatine, at the public expense. 

Potitus, a general who stirred up the people and 
army against the decemvirs, and Appius Claudius 
in particular. He^ was chosen consul, and con- 
quered the Volsci and Aequi. ^Flaccus, a 

Roman, intimate with Cato the censor, whose 
friendship he honourably shared. He was consul 
with him, and cut off an army of 10,000 of the 
Insubres and Boii in Gaul, in one battle. He was 

also chosen censor, and prince of the senate. 

Flaccms, a Latin poet who flourished under 
Vespasian. He wrote a poem in eight books on 
the Argonautic expedition, but it remained un- 
finished on account of his premature death. The 
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Argonauts were there left in the sea on their 
return home. Some critics have been lavish in 
their praises of FJaccus, but by others his 

poem is considered frigid and languishing. 

Asiaticus, a celebrated Roman, accused of having 
murdered one of the relations of the emperor 
Claudius. He was condemned by the intrigues of 
Messalina, though innocent, and he opened his 

veins, and bled to death. Tacit, Ann. A. friend 

of ViteDius. ^Fabianus, a youth condemned 

under Nero for counterfeiting the will of one of 

his friends, &c. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 42. 

Laevinus, a consul who fought against Pyrrhus 

during the Tarentine war. Vid. Laevinus. 

Praeconius, a lieutenant of Caesaris army in Gaul, 

slain in a skirmish. ^Paulinus, a friend of 

Vespasian, &c. 

Valems, a friend of Tumus against Aeneas, 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 752. 

y^gius Ruhis, a Roman poet in the Augustan 
age, celebrated for his writings. He was very 
intimate with Horace. Tibull. 3, 1. i, v. 180. — 
Horat. I sat. 10, v. 82. 

Vandalii, a people of Germany. Tacit, de 
Germ. c. 3. 

Vangidnes, a people of Germany. Their capital, 
Borbetomagus, is now called Worms. Litcan. 1, v. 
431.— Caes. Bell. G. i, c. 51. 

Vannia, a town of Italy, north of the Po, now 
called Civita. 

Vannius, a king of the Suevi, banished under 
Claudius, &c. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 29. 

Vaplneum, a town of Gaul. 

Varanes, a name common to some of the 
Persian monarchs, in the age of the Roman 
emperors. 

Vardaei, a people of Dalmatia. Cic. Fam. 5, 
ep. 9. 

Varia, a town of Latium. 

Varia lex, de majestate^ by the tribune L. 
Varrus, A.U.C. 662. It ordained that all such as 
had assisted the confederates in their war against 

Rome should be publicly tried. Another, de 

civitate, by Q. Varius Hybrida. It punished all 
such as were suspected of having assisted or sup- 
ported the people of Italy in their petition to 
become free citizens of Rome. Cic. ^0 Mil. 36, 
in Brut. 56, 88, &c. 

Varini, a people of Germany. Tacit, de Ger. 40. 

Varisti, a people of Germany. 

Varius, or Varus, Lucius, a tragic poet inti- 
mate with Horace and Virgil. He was one of 
those whom Augustus appointed to revise Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Some fragments of his poetry are still 
extant. Besides tragedies, he wrote a panegyric 
on the emperor. Quintilian says, 1. 10, that his 
Thyestes was equal to any composition of the 

Greek poets. Horat. i sat. 5, v. 40. A man 

who raised his reputation by the power of his 

oratory. Cic. de Or at, i, c. 25- One of the 

friends of Antony, surnamed Cotylon. A man 

in the reign of Otho, punished for his adulteries, 
&c. 

Varro, M. Terentius, a Roman consul defeated 
at Cannae by Hannibal. Vid. Terentius. — y-A 
Latin writer, celebrated for his great learning. 
He wrote no less than 500 different volumes, 
which are all now lost, except a treatise ife Re 
Rusticdf and another de Lingud LatinS, in five 
books, written in his 8oth year, and dedicated to 
the orator Cicero. He was Pompey’s lieutenant 
in his piratical wars, and obtained a naval crown. 
In the civil wars he was taken by Caesar and 


proscribed, but he escaped. He has been greatly 
commended by Cicero for his erudition, and St. 
.Augustine says that it cannot but be wondered 
how Varro, who read such a number of books, 
could find time to compose so many volumes ; 
and how he who composed so many volumes 
could be at leisure to peruse such a variety of 
books, and gain so much literary information. 
He died 28 B.C., in the 88th year of his age. 

Cic. in Acad., &c.-^uintil. ^Atacinus, a native 

of Gaul, in the age of J. Caesar. He translated 
into Latin verse the ArgonatUica of Apollonius 
Rhodius, with great correctness and elegance. 
He also wrote a poem entitled de Bello Sequanico. 
besides epigrams and elegies. Some fragments of 
his poetry are still extant. He failed in his 
attempt to write satire. Horat. i sat. 10, v. 
46. — Ovid. Am. r, v. 15. — Quint. 10, c. i. 
VarrSnis villa, now Vicovaro, was situate on 
the Anio, in the country of the Sabines. Cic. 
Phil. 2, ep. 41. 

Varus, a Roman proconsul, de- 

scended from an illustrious family. He was 
appointed governor of SjTia, and afterwards 
made commander of the armies in Germany. He 
was surprised by the enemy, under Arminius, a 
crafty and dissimulating chief, and his army was 
cut to pieces. When he saw that everything was 
lost, he killed himself, A.D. 10, and his example 
was followed by some of his officers. His head 
was afterwards sent to Augustus at Rome, by one 
of the barbarian chiefs, as also his body ; and so 
great was the influence of this defeat upon the 
emperor, that he continued for whole months to 
show dl the marks of dejection, and of deep 
sorrow, often exclaiming, “ O Varus, restore me 
my legions ! ” The bodies of the slain were left on 
the field of battle, where they were found six 
years after by Germanicus, and buried with great 
pomp. Varus has been taxed with indolence and 
cowardice, and some have intimated that if he 
had not trusted too much to the insinuations of 
the barbarian chiefs, he might have not only 
escaped ruin, but awed the Germans to their duty. 
His avarice was also conspicuous ; he went poor 
to Syria, whence he returned laden with riches. 
Horat. 1 od. 24. — Pat ere. 2, c. 117. — Flor. 4, c. 

12. — Virg. Eel. 6. son of Varus, who 

married a daughter of Germanicus. Tacit. Ann. 

4^ c. 6. The father and grandfather of Varus, 

who was killed in Germany, slew themselves with 
their own swords, the one after the battle of 
Philippi, and the other in the plains of Pharsalia. 

Qulntilius, a friend of Horace and other 

great men in the Augustan age. He was a good 
judge of poetry, and a great critic, as Horace, 
An. P. 438, seems to suggest. The poet has 
addressed the i8th ode of his first book to him, 
and in the 24tb he pathetically mourns his d^th. 
Some suppose this Varus to be the person killed 
in Germany, while others believe him to be a man 
who devoted his time more to the Muses than to 
war. Vid. Varius. Lucius, an Epicurean philo- 

sopher, intimate with J. Caesar. Some suppose 
that it was to him that Virgil inscribed his sixth 
eclogue. He is commended by Quintil. 6, c. 3, 
78. ^Alfrenus, a Roman, who, though origin- 

ally a shoemaker, became consul, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his abilities as an orator. 
He was buried at the public expense, an honour 
granted to few, and only to persons of merit. 

Horat. I sat. 3. ^Accius, one of the friends of 

Cato in Africa, &c. A river which falls into 
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the Mediterranean to the west of Nice, after 
separating Liguria from Gallia Narbonensis. 
Lucan, i, v. 404. 

Vasates, a people of Gaul. 

Vast^nes, a people of Spain, on the Pyrenees. 
They were so reduced to famine by Metellus, 
that they fed on human flesh. PHn. 3, c- 3. — 
Auson. 2, V. 100. — Juv. 15, V. 93. 

Vasio, a town of Gaul in modem Provence. 
Cic. Fam. 10, ep. 34.' 

Vaticanus, a hiU at Rome, near the Tiber and 
the Janiculum, which produced wine of no great 
esteem. It was looked upon askance by the Romans 
on account of the unwholesomeness of the air, and 
the continual stench of the filth that was there, 
and of stagnant waters. Heliogabalus was the 
first who cleared it of all disagreeable nuisances. 
It is now admired for ancient monuments and 
pillars, for a celebrated public library, and for the 
palace of the Pope. Herat, i od. 20. 

Vfitieniis, now SaUrno, a river rising in the Alps 
and falling into the Po. Martial. 3 ep. 67. — 
Plin. 3, c. 16. 

Vath^ lex, de provincUs, by the tribune P. 
Vatinius, A.U.C. 694. It appointed Caesar 
governor of Gallia Cisaipma and lUyricum for 
five years without a decree of the senate or the 
usual custom of casting lots. Some persons were 
also appointed to attend him as lieutenants with- 
out the interference of the senate. His army was 
to be paid out of the public treasury, and he was 
empowered to plant a Roman colony in the town 

of Novocomum in Gaul. ^Another by P. 

Vatinius the tribune, A.U.C. 694, de repetundis, 
for the better management of the trial of those 
who were accused of extortion. 

Vatinius, an intimate friend of Cicero, once 
distinguished for his enmity to the orator. He 
hated the people of Rome for their great vices 
and corruption, whence excessive hatred became 
proverbial in the words Vaiinianum odium. 

CaiuU. 14, V. 3. A shoemaker, ridiculed for his 

deformities and the oddity of his character. He 
was one of Nero’s favourites, and he surpassed 
the rest of the courtiers in flattery, and in the 
commission of every impious deed. Large cups, 
of no value, are called Vatiniana from him, be- 
cause he used one which was both ill-shaped and 
uncouth. Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 34. — Juv. — Mart. 
14, ep. 96. 

Vcctls, the isle of Wight, south of Britain. 
Suet. CL 5. 

Vcctius, a rhetorician. Juv, 7, v. 150. 
Vectones. Vid. Vettones, 

Vediiis Pollio, a friend of Augustus, very cruel 

to his servants, &c. Vid. Pollio. ^Aquila, an 

officer at the battle of Bebriacum, &c. Tacit. H. 
St, c. 44. 

Vegetius, a Latin writer on warfare, probably 
of the 5th centT^ A.D. He may also be the 
author of a veterinary treatise, Mulomedicina. 
Vegia, an island off the coast of Dalmatia. 

Veia, a sorceress, in the age of Horace, ep. 5, 
V. 29. 

Velanus, a gladiator in the age of Horace, i 

ep. I, V. 4. 

Velentes, the inhabitants of Veii. They were 
carried to Rome, where the tribe they composed 
was called Veientina. Vid. Veii. 

Velento, Fabr,, a Roman, as arrogant as he 
was satirical. Nero banished him for his libellous 
writings. Juv. 3, v. 185. 

Veil, a powerful city of Etruria, at the distance I 


of about 12 miles from Rome. It sustained many 
long wars against the Romans, and was at last 
taken and destroyed by Camillus, after a siege of 
10 years. At the time of its destruction, Veii was 
larger and far more magnificent than the city of 
Rome. Its situation was so eligible that the 
Romans, after the burning of the city by the 
Gauls, were long inclined to migrate there and 
totally abandon their native home ; and this 
would have been carried into execution if not 
opposed by the authority and eloquence of 
Camillus. Ovid. Fast, a, v. 195. — Cic. de Div. 1, c. 
44. — Horat. 2 sai. 3, v. 143. — Liv. 5, c. 21, &c. 
VejSvls, or Vejupiter, a deity of ill omen at 
Rome. He had a temple on the CapitoHne hill 
built by Romulus. Some suppose that he was 
the same as Jupiter the infant, or in the cradle, 
because he was represented without thimderbolt 
or sceptre, and had only by his side the goat 
Amalthaea, and the Cretan nymph who fed him 
when young. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 430, 

Velabrum, a marshy piece of ground on the 
-side of the Tiber, between the Aventine, Palatine, 
and Capitoline hills, which Augustus drained, and 
where he built houses. The place was frequented 
as a market, where oil, cheese, and other com- 
modities were exposed to sale. Horat. 2 sat. 3, v. 
229. — Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 401. — Tihull. 2 el. 5, v. 33. 
— Plaui. 3, cap. i, v. 29. 

Vclanius, one of Caesar's officers in Gaul, &c. 
Velaunl, a people of Gaul. 

1 Velia, a maritime town of Lucania, founded by 
a colony of Phoceans, about 600 years after the 
coming of Aeneas into Italy. The port in its 
neighbourhood was called Velinus portus. Sir ah. 
6. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Cic. Phil. 10, c. 4. — Virg. 

Aen. 6, v. 366. ^An eminence near the Roman 

forum, where Poplicola built himself a house. 
Liv. 2, c. 6. — Cic. 7 Att. 15. 

Velica, or Vellica, a town of the Cantabri. 
Velina, a part of the city of Rome, adjoining 
mount Palatine. It was also one of the Roman 
tribes. Horat. i ep. 6, v. 52. — Cic. ad Attic. 4, 
ep. 15. 

Velinus, a lake in the country of the Sabines, 
formed by the stagnant waters of the Velinus, 
between some hills near Reate. The river Velinus 
rises in the Apennines, and after it has formed the 
lake, it falls into the Nar, near Spoletium. Virg. 
Aen. 7, V. 517. — Cic. Div. i, c. 36. 

Veliocassi, a people of Gaul. 

VeUterna, or VeUtrae, an ancient town of 
Latium on the Appian road, 20 miles east of 
Rome. The inhabitants were called Veliterni, 
It became a Roman colony. Liv. 8, c. 12, &c. — 
Sueton. in Aug. — Ital. 8, v. 378, &:c- 
Vellari, a people of Gaul. 

Vellaunodunum, a town of the Senones, now 
Beaune. Coes. 7, c. 11. 

^ Vellcda, a woman famous among the Germans, 
in the age of Vespasian, and worshipped as a 
deity. Tacit, de Germ. 8. 

Velleius Paterculus, a Roman historian, d*.- 
scended from an equestrian family of Cainpania. 
He was at first a military tribune in the Roman 
armies, and for nine years served under Tiberius 
in the various expeditions which he undertook in 
Gaul and Germany. Velleius wrote an epitome of 
the history of Greece, and of Rome, and of other 
nations of the most remote antiquity, but of this 
authentic composition there remain only frag- 
ments of the history of Greece and Rome from 
the conquest of Perseus, by Paulus, to the 17th 
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year of the reign of Tiberius, in two books. It is 
a judicious account of celebrated men and illus- 
trious cities; the historian is happy in his 
descriptions, and accmrate in his dates ; his 
pictures are true, and his narrations lively and 
interesting. The whole is candid and impartial, 
but only till the reign of the Caesars, when the 
writer began to be influenced by the presence of 
the emperor, or the power of his favourites. 
Paterculus is deservedly censured for his iri- 
vectives against Cicero and Pompey, and his 
encomiums on Tiberius and Sejanus. Some sup- 
pose that he was involved in the downfall of 
Sejanus, whom he had extolled as a pattern of 

virtue and morality. Caius, the grandfather 

of the historian of that name, was one of the 
friends of Livia Drusilla. He kiUed himself when 
old and unable to accompany Livia in her exile. 
Velocasses, the people of Vexing in Normandy. 
Cues. Bell. G. 2, c. 4. 

Venifrum, a town of Campania near Arpinum, 
abounding in olive trees. It became a Roman 
colony. It had been founded by Diomedes. 
Horat. 2 od. 6, v. 16. — Martial. 13, ep. 98. — 
Juv. 5, V. 86.~Strab. 5.—Pltn. 3, c- 5- 
Ven^i, a people of Germany, near the mouth 
of the Vistula, or gulf of Dantzig. Tacit, de 
Germ. 46.—Plin. 4, c. 13. 

Veneii, a people of Gallia Celtica. 

VenSti, a people of Italy in Cisalpine Gaul, near 
the mouth of the Po. They were descended from 
a nation of Paphlagonia, who settled there under 
An tenor some time after the Trojan war. The 
Venetians, who were for long a powerful and 
commercial nation, were originally very poor, 
whence a writer in the age of the Roman emperors 
said they had no other fence against the waves of 
the sea but hurdles, no food but fish, no wealth 
besides their fishing-boats, and no merchandise 
but salt. Strab. 4, &c.--Liv. i, c. x.-~Mela, i, c. 
2. 1 . 2, c. 4. — Caes. Bell. G. 3, c. 8. — Lucan. 4, v. 

x^A.---Ital 8, v. 605. A nation of Gaul, at the 

south of Armorica, on the western coast, powerful 
by sea. Their chief city is now called Vannes. 
Caes. Bell. G. s, c. 8. , 

VenStia, a part of Gaul, on the mouths of the 
Po. Vid. Veneti. ^ . , 

Veiietus, Paulus, a centunon who conspired 
against Nero with Piso, &c. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 

50. A lake through which the Rhine passes, 

Xiow Bodensee or Constance. Mela, 3, c. 2. 
V^nilia, a nymph, sister of Amata, and mother 
of Turnus by Daunus. Amphitrite the sea god- 
dess is also called Venilia. Virg. Aen. 10, v. 70. — 
Ovid. Met. 14, v. 334.— Varfo de L. L. 4, c. 10. 
Vennones, a people of the Rhaetian Al^._ 
Venonius, a historian mentioned by Ctc. ad 
Attic. X2, ep. 3, &c. 

Venta Belgarum, a town of Britain, now 

Winchester. Slluram, a town of Britain, now 

Caerwent, in Monmouthshire. Icenorum, now 

Ventl. * The ancients, and especially the Athe- 
nians, paid particular attention to the winds, and 
offered them sacrifices as to deities, intent upon 
the destruction of mankind, by continually cas- 
ing storms, tempests, and earthquakes. Ine 
winds were represented in different attitudes 
and forms. The four principal winds were Eurus, 
the east, who is represented as a young man 
flying with great impetuosity, and often appear- 
ing in a playsome and wanton humour. Auster, 
the south wind, appeared generally as an old man 
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with grey hair, a gloomy countenance, a head 
covered with clouds, a sable vesture, and dusky 
wings. He is the dispenser of rain, and of all 
heavy showers. Zephyrus, the west wind, is re- 
presented as the mildest of all the winds. He is 
young and gentle, and his lap is filled with vernal 
flowers. He married Flora the goddess, with 
whom he enjoyed the most perfect felicity. 
Boreas, or the north wind, appears always rough 
and shivering. He is the father of rain, snow, 
hail, and tempests, and is always represented as 
surrounded with impenetrable clouds. Those of 
inferior note were Solanus, whose name is seldom 
mentioned. He appeared as a young man holding 
fruit in his lap, such as peaches, oranges, &c. 
Africus, or the south-west, is represented with black 
wings, and a melancholy countenance. Corns, or 
the north-west, drives clouds of snow before him, 
and Aquilo, the north-east, is equally dreadful in 
appearance. The winds, according to some my- 
thologists, were confined in a large cave, of which 
Aeolus had the management ; and without this 
necessary precaution, they would have overturned 
the earth, and reduced everything to its original 
chaos. Virg. Aen. 1, v. 57, &c. 

Ventidius Bassus, a native of Pjcenum, bom 
of an obscure family. When Asculum was taken, 
he was carried before the triumphant chariot 
of Pompeius Strabo, hanging on his mother’s 
breast. A bold, aspiring soul, aided by the patron- 
age of the family of Caesar, raised him from the 
mean occupation of a chairman and muleteer to 
dignity in the state. He displayed valour in the 
Roman armies, and gradually rose to the offices 
of tribune, praetor, and consul. He made war 
against the Parthians, and conquered them in 
three great battles, 39 B.C. He was the first 
Roman ever honoured with a triumph over 
Parthia. He died greatly lamented by all the 
Roman people, and was buried at the public 

expense. Pint, in Anton. — Juv. 7 , v. igg. 

CSumanus, governor of Palestine, &c. Tacit. Ann. 

3^3^ c. 54. Two brothers in the age of Pompey, 

who favoured Carbo’s interest, &c. Pint. 
Ventilelus, a writer in the age of the emperor 

Alexander. A friend of Verres. Cic. in Ver. 

3, c. 42. 

Vendlus, one of the Latin elders sent into 
Magna Graecia to demand the assistance of 
Diomedes, &c. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 9. 

V^nus, the Greek Aphrodite, one of the most 
celebrated deities of the ancients. She was the 
goddess of beauty, the mother of love, the queen, 
of laughter, the mistress of the graces and of 
pleasures, and the patroness of courtesans. Some 
mythologists speak of more than one Venus. 
Plato mentions two, Venus Urania the daughter 
of Uranus, and Venus Popularia the daughter of 
Tupiter and Dione. Cicero speaks of four, a. 
daughter of Coelus and Light, one sprung from 
the froth of the sea, a third, daughter of Jupiter 
and the Nereid Dione, and a fourth bom at Tym, 
and the same as the Astarte of the Syrians Of 
these, however, the Venus sprung froin the froth 
of the sea, after the mutilated part of the body of 
Uranus had been thrown there by Saturn, is the 
most known, and of her in particular ancient 
mythologists, as well as painters, make mention. 
She arose from the sea near the island of Cyprus, 
or. according to Hesiod, of Cythera, whither she 
^ was wafted by the zephyrs, and received on the 
sea-shore by the seasons, daughters of Jupiter and 
[ ! Themis. She was soon after carried to heaven, 
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where all the gods admired her beauty, and all 
the goddesses became jealous of her personal 
charms. Jupiter attempted to gain her affections 
and even wished to offer her violence, but Venus 
refused, and the god, to punish her obstinacy, 
gave her in marriage to his ugly and deformed son 
Vulcan. This marriage did not prevent the god- 
dess of Love from gratifidng her favourite 
passions, and she defiled her husband’s bed by 
her amours with the gods. Her intrigue with 
Mars is the most celebrated. She was caught in 
her lover’s arms, and exposed to the ridicule and 
laughter of aU the gods. Vid. Alectryon. Venus 
became mother of Hermione, Cupid, and Anteros 
by Mars ; by Mercury she had Hermaphroditus ; 
by Bacchus, Priapus; and by Neptune, Eryx. 
Her great partiality for Adonis made her abandon 
the seats of Olympus {Vid. Adonis], and her re- 
gard for Anchises obliged her often to visit the 
woods and solitary retreats of mount Ida. Vid.. 
Anchises, Aeneas. The power of Venus over the 
heart was supported and assisted by a celebrated 
girdle, called zone by the Greeks, and cestus by the 
Latins. This mysterious girdle gave beauty, 
grace, and elegance, when worn even by the 
most deformed ; and it excited love and re- 
kindled extinguished flames. Juno herself was 
indebted to this powerful ornament to gain the 
favours of Jupiter, and Venus, though herself 
possessed of every charm, no sooner put on her 
cestus, than Vulcan, unable to resist the influence 
of love, forgot all the intrigues and infidelities of 
his wife, and fabricated arms even for her ille- 
gitimate children. The contest of Venus for the 
golden apple of Discord is well known. She 
gained the prize over Pallas and Juno \yid. Paris, 
Discordia], and rewarded her impartial judge 
with the hand of the fairest woman in the world. 
The worship of Venus was universally estab- 
lished ; statues and temples were erected to her 
in eve^ kingdom, and the ancients were fond of 
paying homage to a divinity who presided over 
generation, and by whose influence alone man- 
kind existed. In her sacrifices and in the festivals 
celebrated in her honour, too much licentiousness 
prevailed, and public prostitution was often part 
of the ceremony. Victims were seldom offered to 
her, or her altars stained with blood, though we 
find Aspasia making repeated sacrifices. No pigs, 
however, or male animals were deemed acceptable. 
The rose, the myrtle, and the apple, were sacred 
to Venus ; and among birds, the dove, the swan, 
and the sparrow, were her favourites ; and among 
fishes, those called the aphya and the lycostomus. 
The goddess of beauty was represented among the 
ancients in different forms. At Elis she appeared 
seated on a goat, with one foot resting on a tor- 
toise. At Sparta and Cythera, she was repre- 
sented armed like Minerva, and sometimes wear- 
ing chains on her feet. In the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, she was represented by Phidias as 
rising from the sea, received by love, and crowned 
by the goddess of persuasion. At Cnidos her 
statue, made by Praxiteles, represented her 
naked, with one hand hiding what modesty keeps 
concealed. Her statue at Elephantis was the 
same, with only a naked Cupid by her side. In 
Sicyon she held a poppy in one hand, and in the 
other an apple, while on her head she had a 
crown, which terminated in a point to intimate 
the pole. She is generally represented with her 
son Cupid, on a chariot drawn by doves, or at 
other times by swans and sparrows. The sur- 


names of the goddess are numerous, and only show 
how well established her worship was all over 
the earth. She was called Cypria, because par- 
ticularly worshipped in the island of Cyprus, and 
in that character she was often represented with a~ 
beard, and the male parts of generation, with a 
sceptre in her hand, and the body and dress of a 
female, whence she is called duplex Amathusia 
by Catullus. She received the name of Paphta, 
because worshipped at Paphos, where she had a. 
temple with an altar, on which rain never fell, 
though exposed in the open air. Some of the 
ancients called her Epistrophia, as also Venus 
Urania, and Venus Pandemos. The first of these 
she received as presiding over wantonness and 
incestuous enjoyments ; the second because she 
patronized pure love, and chaste and moderate 
gratifications ; and the third because she favoured 
the propensities of the vulgar, and was fond of 
sensual pleasures. The Cnidians raised her 
temples under the name of Venus Acraea, of 
Doris, and of Euploea. In her temple under the 
name of Euploea, at Cnidos, was the most cele- 
brated of her statues, being the. most perfect piece 
of Praxiteles. It was made with white marble, 
and appeared so engaging, and so much like life, 
that, according to some historians, a youth of the 
place introduced himself in the night into her 
temple, and attempted to gratify his passions on 
the lifeless image. Venus was also surnamed 
Cytheraea, because she was the chief deity of 
Cythera ; Exopolis, because her statue was with- 
out the city of Athens ; Phallommeda, from her 
affection for the phallus ; Philommedis, because 
she was the queen of laughter ; Telessigama, be- 
cause she presided over marriage ; Caliada, 
Colotis, or Colias, because worshipped on a 
promontory of the same name in Attica ; Area, 
because armed like Mars ; V erticordia, because 
she could turn the hearts of women to cultivate 
chastity ; Apaturia, because she deceived ; Calva, 
because she was represented bald ; Erycina, be- 
cause worshipped at Eryx ; Hetaira, because the 
patroness of courtesans ; Acidalia, because of a 
fountain of Orchomenos ; Basilea, because the 
queen of love ; Myrtea, because the myrtle was 
sacred to her ; Libert ina, from her inclinations to 
gratify lust ; Mechanitis, in allusion to the many 
artifices practised in love, &c. &c-. .As goddess of 
the sea, because born in the bosom of the waters, 
Venus was called Pontia, Marina, Limnesia, 
Epipontia, Pelagia, Saligenia, Pontogenia, AUgena, 
Thalassia, &c., and as rising from the sea, the 
name of Anadyomene is applied to her, and 
rendered immortal by the celebrated painting of 
Apelles, which represented her as issuing from the 
bosom of the waves, and wringing her tresses on 
her shoulder. Ftd. Anadyomene. Cic.deNaLD. 
2, c. 27. 1. 3, c. 23. — Orpheus. Hymn. 54. — Hesiod. 
Theog. — Sappho. — Homer. Hymn, in Ven., &c. — 
Virg. Aen. 5, v. 800, &c. — Ovid, Heroid. 15, 16, 
19, &c. Met. 4, fab. 5, &c. — Diod. i & 5. — Hygin. 
fab. 94, 271. — Paus. 2, c. 1. 1. 4, c. 30. 1. 5, c. 18. — 
Martial. 6, ep. 13. — Eurip. in Hel. in Iphig- in 
Troad. — Plut. in Erotic. — Aelian. V. H. 12, c. i. — 
A then. 12, &c. Catullus. — Lactant. de Falsd Re . — ' 
Calaher, ii. — Lucian, dial., &c. — Strah. 14. — 
Tacit. Ann. 3, &c. — Val. Max. 8, c. ii. — Plin. 36. 

■—Horat. 3, od. 26. 1. 4, od. 11, &c. A planet 

called by the Greeks Phosphorus, and by the 
Latins Lucifer, when it rises before the sun, but ' 
when it follows it, Hesperus or Vesper. Cic. de 
Nat. Dt 2, c. 20. In Somn. Scip. 
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Venus Pyrenaea, a town of Spain near the 
borders of Gaul. 

VenGsia, or VenGsium, a town of Apulia, 
where Horace was bom. Part of the Roman 
army fled thither. after the defeat at Cannae. The 
town, though in ruins, contains still many pieces 
of antiquity, especially a marble bust preserved in 
the great square, and said falsely to be an original 
representation of Horace. Venusia was on the 
confines of Lucania, whence the poet said Lucanus 
an Apulus anceps, and it was founded by Dio- 
medes, who called it Venusia or Aphrodisia, after 
Venus, whose divinity he wished to appease. 
Strab. 5 & 6. — Horal. 2 sat. 1, v. 35. — Liv. 22, 
c. 54. — PUn, 3, c. II. 

Veragri, a people between the Alps and the 
AUobroges. Liv. 21, c. 38. — Caes. Bell. G. 3, c. i. 
Verania, the wife of Piso Licinianus, whom 
Galba adopted. 

Veranius, a governor of Britain under Nero. 
He succeeded Didius Gallus. Tacit. Ann. 14. 
VerbSnus lacus, a lake of Italy, from which 
the Ticinus flows. It is in the province of 
Lombardy, and extends fifty miles in length 
from south to north, and five or six in breadth. 
Strab. 4. 

Verbigenus, a village in the country of the 
Celtae. 

Verbinum, a town in the north of Gaul. 
Vercellae, a town on the borders of Insubria, 
where Marius defeated the Cimbri. Plin. 3, c. 17. 
~~^ic. Fatn. ii, ep. 19. — Sil. 8, v. 598. 
VercingetSrix, a chief of the Gauls, in the 
time of Caesar. He was conquered and led in 
triumph, &c. Caes. Bell. G. 7, c. 4. — Flor. 3, c. 10. 
Veresis, a small river of Latium falling into 
the Anio. 

Vergae, a town of the Bruttii. Liv. 30, c. 19. 
Vergasillaunus, one of the generals and friends 
of Vercingetorix. Caes. Bell. G. 

Vergellus, a small river near Cannae, falling 
into the Aufidus, over which Hannibal made a 
bridge with the slaughtered bodies of the Romans. 
Flor. 2, c. 6. — Val. Max. 9, c. ir. 

Vergilia, the wife of Coriolanus. A town of 

Spain, supposed to be Murcia. 

Vergiliae, seven stars, called also Pleiades. 
When they set, the ancients began to sow their 
corn. They received their name from the spring. 
Propert. i el. 8, v. 18. — Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 44. 
Verglnius, a commander of the Roman troops 
in Germany, who refused the title of “ imperator,” 
which his soldiers offered to him, A.D. 68. Tacit. 

Hist. I, c. 8. A rhetorician in the age of Nero, 

banished on account of his great fame. Id. Ann. 
T 5 , c. 71. 

Verglum, a town of Spain. 

Vergobretus, one of the chiefs of the Aedui, 
in the age of Caesar, &c. Caes. BeU. G. i, c. 16. 
Veritas {truth) was not only personified by the 
ancients, but also made a deity, and called the 
daughter of Saturn and the mother of Virtue. 
She was represented like a young virgin, dressed 
in white apparel, with all the marks of youthful 
diffidence and modesty. Democritus used to say 
that she hid herself at the bottom of a well, to 
intimate the difficulty with which she is found. 
Verodoctius, one of the Helvetii. Caes. Bell. 
G. I, c. 7. ‘ 

Veromandui, a people of Gaul, in the modem 
Vermandois. The capital is now St. Quentin. 
Caes. Bell. G. 2. 

VSrOna, a town of Venetia, on the Athesis, in 


Italy, founded, as some suppose, by Bres&tnus the 
leader of the Gauls. C. Nepos, Catullus, and 
Pliny the elder were bom there.* It was adorned 
with a circus and an amphitheatre by the Roman 
emperors, which still exist, and it still preserves 
its ancient name. Plin. 9, c. 22. — Strah. 5. — 
Ovid. Am. 3, el, 15, v. 7. 

Verdnes, a people of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
Sil. 3, v. 578. 

Verrecnniim, a town in the country of the 
Volsci. Liv. 4, c. I, &c. — Val. Max. 6, c. 5. 

Verres, C., a Roman who governed the pro- 
vince of Sicily as praetor. The oppression and 
rapine of which he was guilty while in office, so 
■offended the Sicilians that they brought an 
accusation against him before the Roman senate. 
Cicero undertook the cause of the Sicilians, and 
pronounced those celebrated orations which are 
still extant. Verres was defended by Hortensius, 
but as he despaired of the success of his defence, 
he left Rome without waiting for his sentence, 
and lived in great affluence in one of the provinces. 
He was at last killed by the soldiers of Antony 
the triumvir, about 26 years after his voluntary 
exile from the capital. Cic. in Ver. — Plin. 34, c. 
2. — Lactant. 2, c. 4. 

Verritus, a general of the Frisii in the age of 
Nero, &c. Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 54. 

Verrius Flaccus, a freedman and grammarian 
famous for his powers of instructing. He was 
appointed over the grandchildren of Augustus, 
and also distinguished himself by his writings. 
Cell. 4, c. 5. — Sueton. de Gram. 

VerrGgo, a town in the country of the Volsci. 
Liv. 4, c. 1. 

Vertico, one of the Nervii who deserted to 
Caesar’s army, &c. Caes. Bell. G. 6, c. 45. 

Verticordia, one of the surnames of Venus, 
the same as the Apostrophia of the Greeks, be- 
cause her assistance was implored to turn the 
hearts of the Roman matrons, and teach them to 
follow virtue and modesty. Val. Max. 8. 

Vertlscus, one of the Rhemi, who commanded 
a troop of horse in Caesar’s army. Caes. Bell. 
G. 8, c. 12. 

Vertumnus, a deity among the Romans, who 
presided over the spring and over orchards. He 
endeavoured to gain the affections of the goddess 
Pomona ; and to effect this, he assumed the shape 
and dress of a fisherman, of a soldier, a peasant, a 
reaper, &c., but all to no purpose, till, under the 
form of an old woman, he prevailed upon his 
mistress and married her. He is generally repre- 
sented as a young man crowned with flowers, 
covered up to the waist, and holding in his right 
hand fruit, anda. crown of plenty in his left. Ovid. 
Met. 14, V. 642, &c. — Propert, 4 el. 2, v. 2. — 
Horat. 2 sat. 7, v. 14. 

Verulae, a town of the Hernici. Liv. g, c. 42. 

Verulfinus, a lieutenant under Corbulo, who 
drove away Tiridates from Media, &c. Tacit. 
Ann. 14, c. 26. 

Verus, Lucius, Roman emperor, son of Aelius 
and Domitia Lucilla. He was adopted by 
Antoninus Pius at Hadrian’s request together 
with Marcus Aurelius ; and on the death of 
Antoninus the two became joint rulers. Verus 
was sent by M. Aurelius to oppose the barbarians 
in the east. His arms were attended with success, 
and he obtained a victory over the Parthians. He 
was honoured with a triumph at his return home, 
and soon after he marched with his imperial col- 
league against the Marcomanni in Germany. Ha 
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died in this expedition of an apoplexy, in the sgth nor of S3n:ia, was unwilling to rule ; and with Ms 
year of his age, after a reign of eight years and approval Vespasian was hailed as imperator by 
some months. His body was brought back to the troops in Alexandria, July ist, A.D. 69. The 
Rome, and buried by M. Aurelius with great pomp Syrian legions, imder Antonius Primus, were 
and solemnity. Verus has been greatly censured joined by the army on the Danube on their way 
for his debaucheries, which appeared more enor- to Italy, and fought two ba’ttles against the 
mous and disgusting when compared with the Vitellians near Bedriacum ; Cremona was sacked 
temperance, meekness, and popularity of Aurelius, and set ablaze, “ ardet Cremona”; Rome was 
The example of his father did not influence him, stormed, the capitol burned, and Vitellius put to 
and he often retired from the frugal and moderate death. When all was over Vespasian came to 
repast of Aurelius to the profuse banquets of his Rome and was formally recognized by the senate, 
own palace, where the night was spent in riot and In the beginning of his reign Vespasian attempted 
debauchery, with the meanest of the xJopulace, to reform the manners of the Romans, and he 
with stage-dancers, buffoons, and lascivious took away an appointment which he had a few 
courtesans. At one entertainment alone, where dajrs before panted to a yoimg nobleman who 
there were no more than 12 guests, the emperor approached him to return him thanks, all smelling 
spent no less than six millions of sesterces, or of perfumes and covered with ointment, adding, 
about £32,200 sterling. But it is to be observed “ I had rather you had smelt of garlic.” He 
that whatever was most scarce and costly was repaired the public buildings, embellished the 
there ; the guests never drank twice out of the city, and made the great roads more spacious and 
same cup ; and whatever vessels they had convenient. ’ After he had reigned with great 
touched, they received as a present from the popularity for 10 years, Vespasian died in A.D. 
emperor when they left the palace. In his Parth- 79 i in the 70th year of his age. He was the first 
ian expedition, Verus did not check his vicious Roman emperor that died a natural death, and he 
propensities ; for four years he left the care of the was also the first who was succeeded by his own 
war to his officers, while he retired to the volup- son on the throne. Vespasian has been admired 
tuous retreats of Daphne, and the luxurious for his great virtues. He was clement, he gave 
banquets of Antioch. His fondness for a horse no ear to flattery, and for a long time refused the 
has been faithfully recorded. The animal had a title of father of his country, which was often 
statue of gold, he was fed with almonds and bestowed upon the most worthless and tyrannical 
raisins by the hand of the emperor, he was clad of the emperors. He despised informers, and 
in purple, and kept in the most splendid of the rather than punish conspirators, he rewarded them 
halls of the palace, and when dead, the emperor, with great liberality. When the king of Par- 
to express his sorrow, raised him a magnificent thia addressed him with the subscription “Arsaces 

monument on mount Vatican. The father of king of kings to Flavius Vespasianus,” the em- 

the emperor Verus. He was adopted by the em- peror was in no way dissatisfied with the pride 
peror Hadrian, but like his son he disgraced and insolence of the monarch, and answered him 
himself by his debaucheries and extravagance, again in his own words, “ Flavius Vespasianus to 
He died before Hadrian. Arsaces king of kings.” He prided himself on 

Vesbius, or Vesubius. Vid. Vesuvius. being a blunt, honest soldier, and on his death- 

Vescia, a town of Campania. Liv. 8, c. ii. bed he murmured, “An emperor ought to die 

Vescianuxn, a country house of Cicero in standing.” To men of learning and merit, he 
Campania, between Capua and Nola. Cic, ad was very liberal : 100,000 sesterces were annually 
Attic. 15, ep. 2. paid from the public treasury to the different 

yescularius, FI., a Roman knight intimate professors that were appointed to encourage and 
with Tiberius, &c. Tacit. Ann. promote the arts and sciences. Yet in spite of 

Vesentio, a town of Gaul, now Besancon. Cues, this apparent generosity, some authors have 
Bell. G. 38. taxed Vespasian with avarice. It must, however, 

Vesentium, a town of Tuscany. be remembered that avaritia in Latin is not quite 

Veseris, a place or river near mount Vesuvius, the English avarice : it means rather a prudent 
Liv. 8j c. 8. — Cic. Off. 3, c. 31. economy; and it was only by economy that 

Vesevius, or Vesevus. Vid. Vesuvius. Vespasian was able to repair the ravages of war, 

Vesidia, a town of Tuscany. to establish order in the state finances, and to 

Vesonna, a town of Gaul, now Perigueux. build such monuments of his reign as the Flavian 

Vespaciae, a small village of Umbria, near Amphitheatre. Sueton. in Vitd.— Tacit. Hist. 4. 
Ni^ia. Sueton. Vfsp. i. Vesper, or Vespferus, a name applied to the 

Vespasiflnus, Titus Flavius, a Roman em- planet Venus when it was the evening star, 
peror, descended from an obscure family at Virg. 

Reate. He was honoured with the consulship, Vessa, a town of Sicily. 

not so much by the influence of the imperial Vesta, a goddess, the same as the Greek Hestia, 
courtiers, as by his own private merit and his but worshipped at Rome with particular rever- 
public services. He accompanied Nero into ence. The early Romans were a home-loving 
Greece, but he offended the prince by falling people, which the Greeks were not, and Vesta 
asleep while he repeated one of his poetical com- was the goddess of the hearth and home. In her 
positions. This momentary resentment of the sanctuary a fire burned continually, tended by a 
emperor did not prevent Vespasian from being number of virgins, who had dedicated themselves 
sent to carry on a war against the Jews. His to the service of the goddess. Vid. Vestales. If 
operations were crowned with success ; many of the fire of Vesta was ever extinguished, it was 
the cities of Palestine surrendered, and Vespasian supposed to threaten the republic- with some 
began the siege of Jerusalem. This he had to sudden calamity. The virgin by whose negli- 
leave to his son Titus, for the army of the east gence it had been extinguished was severely 
was determined not to be outdone by the Rhine punished, and it was kindled again by the rays of 
anny in choosing an emperor. Mucianus, gover - 1 the sun. The temple of Vesta was of a round 
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form, and the goddess was represented in a long, 
flowing robe, with a veil on her head, holding in 
one hand a lamp, or a two-eared vessel, and in 
the other a javelin, or sometimes a palladium. 
On some medals she appears holding a drum in 
one hand and a small figure of victory in the 
other. Hesiod. Theog. v. 454.— Cfc. de Leg. 2, c- 
12. — Apollod. I, c. I- — Virg. Aen. 2, v. 296. — 
Diod. 5. — Ovid. Fast. 6. Trist. 3, — Val. Max. i, c. 
I. — PluL in Num . — Paits. 5, c. 14. 

Vestales, priestesses among the Romans, con- 
secrated to the service of Vesta, as their name 
indicates. This office was very ancient, as the 
mother of Romulus was one of the vestals. 
Aeneas is supi)osed to have first chosen the 
vestals. Numa first appointed four, to which 
number Tarquin added two. They were always 
chosen by the monarchs, but after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, the high priest was entrusted 
with the care of them. As they were to be 
virgins, they were chosen young, from the age 
of six to ten ; and if there were not a sufficient 
number that presented themselves as candidates 
for the office, twenty virgins were selected, and 
they upon whom the lot fell were obliged to 
become priestesses. Plebeians as well as patri- 
cians were permitted to propose themselves, but 
it was required that they should be bom of a 
good family, and be without blemish or deform- 
ity in every part of their body. For thirty years 
they were to remain in the greatest continence ; 
the ten first years were spent in learning the 
duties of the order ; the ten following were em- 
ployed in discharging them with fidelity and 
sanctity, and the ten last in instructing such as 
had entered the noviciate. When the thirty 
years were elapsed, they were permitted to 
marry, or if they still preferred celibacy, they 
waited upon the rest of the vestals. As soon as 
a vestal was initiated, her head was shaved, to 
intimate the liberty of her person, as she was 
then free from the shackles of parental authority, 
and she was permitted to dispose of her posses- 
sions as she pleased. The employment of the 
vestals was to take care that the sacred fire of 
Vesta was not extinguished, for if it ever hap- 
pened, it was deemed the prognostic of great 
calamities to the state ; the offender was punished 
for her negligence, and severely scourged by the 
high priest. In such a case all was consternation 
at Rome, and the fire was again kindled by 
glasses with the rays of the sun. Another equally 
particular charge of the vestals was to keep a 
sacred pledge, on which depended the very exist- 
ence of Rome, which, according to some, was the 
palladium of Troy, or some of the mysteries of 
the gods of Samothrace. The privileges of the 
vestals were great ; they had the most honour- 
able seats at public games and festivals ; a lictor 
with the fasces always preceded them when they 
walked in public ; they were carried in chariots 
when they pleased ; and they had the power of 
pardoning criminals when led to execution, if 
they declared that their meeting was accidental. 
Their declarations in trials were received with- 
out the formality of an oath ; they were chosen 
as arbiters in causes of moment and in the 
execution of wills, and so great was the defer- 
ence paid them by the magistrates, as well as 
by the people, that the consuls themselves made 
way for them, and bowed their fasces when they 
passed before them. To insult them was a 
capital crime, and whoever attempted to violate 


their chastity was beaten to death with sa>iiEges- 
If one of them died while in office, her bcwiy was 
buried within the walls of the city, an honour 
panted to few. Such of the vestas as proved 
incontinent were punished in the most rigorous 
manner. Numa ordered them to be stoned, but 
Tarquin the eider dug a large hole under the 
earth, where a bed was placed with a little bread, 
wine, water, and oil, and a lighted lamp, and the 
guilty vest^ was stripped of the habit of her 
order, and compelled to descend into the subter- 
ranean cavity, which was immediately shut, and 
she was left to die through hunger. Few of the 
vestals were guilty of incontinence, and for the 
space of one thousand years, during which the 
order continued established from the reign of 
Numa, only eighteen were punished for the viola- 
tion of their vow. The vestals were abolished by 
Theodosius the Great, and the fire of Vesta 
extinguished. The dress of the vestals was 
peculiar ; they wore a white vest with purple 
borders, a white linen surplice called linteum 
supernum, above which was a great purple mantle 
which flowed to the ground, and which was 
tucked up when they offered sacrifices. They 
had a close covering on their head, called infula, 
from which hung ribands, or vitiae. Their manner 
of living was sumptuous, as they were main- 
tained at the public expense, and though origin- 
ally satisfied with the simple diet of the Romans, 
their tables soon after displayed the luxuries and 
the superfluities of the great and opulent. Liv. 
2, &c. — Plut. in Num.j &c. — Val. Max. i, c. 1. — 
Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 30. — Flor. 1. — Propert. 4 
el. II. — Tacit. 4, c. 10. 

VestMia, festival in honour of Vesta, observed 
at Rome on June 9th. Banquets were then 
prepared before the houses, and meat was sent 
to the vestals to be offered to the gods ; mill- 
stones were decked with garlands, and the asses 
that turned them were led round the city covered 
with garlands. The ladies walked in the pro- 
cession barefooted to the temple of the goddess, 
and an altar was erected to Jupiter sumamed 
Pistor. Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 305. 

Vestalium Mater, a title given by the senate 
to Livia the mother of Tiberius, with the per- 
mission to sit among the vestal virgins at plays. 
Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 16. 

Vestia Oppia, a common prostitute of Capua. 
Yesticius Spurina, an officer sent by Otho to 
the borders of the Po, &c. Tacit. 

Vestilius, Sextus, a praetorian disgraced by 
Tiberius, because he was esteemed by Drusus. 
He killed himself. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. t6- 
Vestilla, a matron of a patrician family, who 
declared publicly before the magistrates that she 
was a common prostitute. She was banished to 
the island of Seriphos for her immodesty. 
Vestini, a people of Italy near the Sabines, 
famous for the making of cheese. PUn. 3, c. 5. 
— Martial. 13 ep. 31. — Strab. 5. 

Vestlnus, L., a Roman knight appointed by 
Vespasian to repair the capitol, &c. Tacit. Hist. 

4,. c. 53. — Liv. 8, c. 29- ^A consul pwt to death 

by Nero in the time of Piso’s conspiracy. 
VesiUus, now Viso^ a large mountain of Li- 
guria, near the Alps, where the Po takes its rise. 
Virg. Aen. 10, v. 708. — Plin. 3, c. 19. 

Vesftvius, a mountain of Campania, about 
six miles east of Naples, celebrated for its 
volcano, and now called Mount Soma. The 
^cients, particularly the writers of the Augustan 
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age, spoke of Vesuvius as a place covered with 
orchards and vineyards, of which the middle was 
dry and barren. The first eruption of this 
volcano was in the 79th year of the Christian 
era under Titus. It was accompanied by an 
earthquake, which overturned several cities of 
Campania, particularly Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, and the burning ashes which it threw up 
were carried not only over the neighbouring 
country, but as far as the shores of Egypt, Libya, 
and Syria. This eruption proved fatal to Pliny 
the naturalist. From that time the eruptions 
have been frequent. Vesuvius continually throws 
up smoke, and sometimes ashes and flames. 
The perpendicular height of this mountain is 
3780 feet. Dio. Cass. 46. — Varro de R. R. i, c. 6. 
— Liv. 23, c. 39. — Sirab. 5. — Tacit. Hist, i, c. 2. 
— Mela, 2, c. 4. — PHn. 6 ep. 16. — Ital. 12, v. 152, 
&c. — Virg. G. 2, V. 224. — Martial. 4 ep. 43 & 44. 
Vesvius. Vid. Vesuvius. 

Vetera castra, a Roman encampment in Ger- 
many, which became a town, now Xanten, near 
Cleves. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 18. Ann. i, c. 45. 
Vettius, Sp., a Roman senator who was made 
interrex at the death of Romulus, till the election 
of another king. He nominated Numa, and re- 
signed his office. Pint, in Num. A man who 

accused Caesar of being concerned in Catiline’s 

conspiracy. Cato, one of the officers of the 

allies in the Marsian war. He defeated the Ro- 
mans, and was at last betrayed and murdered. 

A Roman knight who became enamoured 

of a young female slave at Capua, and raised a 
tumult among the slaves who proclaimed him 
king. He was betrayed by one of his adherents, 
upon which he laid violent hands upon himself, 
Vettona, a town of Umbria. Plin. 3. c. 14. 
Vettdnes, Vetones, or Vectones, an ancient 
nation of Spain. Sil. 3, v. 378. — Plin. 25, c. 8. 
Vetuldnia, one of the chief cities of Etruria, 
whose hot waters were famous. The Romans 
were said to derive the badges of their magisterial 
offices from thence. Plin. 2, c. 103. 1 . 3, c. 3. — 
Ital. 8, V. 484. 

Veturia, one of the Roman tribes, divided into 
the two branches of the J unii and Senii. It received 
its name from the Veturian family, which was 

originally called Veiusian. Liv. 36. ^The 

mother of Coriolanus. She was solicited by all 
the Roman matrons to go to her son with her 
daughter-in-law, and entreat him not to make 
war against his country. She went and prevailed 
over Coriolanus, and for her services to the state 
the Roman senate offered to reward her as she 
pleased. She only asked to raise a temple to the 
goddess of female fortune, which was done on the 
very spot where she had pacified her son. Liv. 
2, c. 40. — Dionys. Hal. 7, &c. 

Veturius, a Roman artist who made shields 

for Numa. Vid. Mamurius. Calus, a Roman 

consul, accused before the people, and fined 
because he had acted with imprudence while in 

office. A Roman who conspired against 

Galba. Tacit. Hist, i, c. 25. A consul ap- 
pointed as one of the decemvirs. Another consul 

defeated by the Samnites, and obliged to pass 

under the yoke with great ignominy. A 

tribune of the people, &c. 

Vetus, L., a Roman who proposed to open a 
communication between the Mediterranean and 
the North sea by means of a canal. He was put 

to death by order of Nero. A man accused of 

adultery, &c. 


Via Aemilia, a celebrated road, made by the 
consul M. Aemilius Lepidus, A.U.C. 567. It led 
with the Flaminian road to Aquileia. There was 
also another of the same name in Etruria, which 

led from Pisae to Dertona. Appia, was made 

by the censor Appius, and led from Rome to 
Capua, and from Capua to Brundusium, a 
distance of 350 miles, which the Romans call a 
five days’ journey. It passed successively 
through the towns and stages of Aricia, Forum 
.A-ppii, Tarracina, Fundi, Mintumae, Sinuessa, 
Capua, Caudium, Beneventum, Equotuticum, 
Herdonia, Canusium, Barium, Egnatia, to 
Brundusium. It was called, by way of eminence, 
regina viarum, made so strong, and the stones 
so well cemented together, that it remained 
entire for many hundred years. Some parts of 
it are still to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. Appius carried it only 130 miles, as far 
as Capua, A.U.C. 442, and it was finished as far 

as Brundusium by Augustus. ^There was also 

another road called Minucia or Numicia, which 
led to Brundusium, but by what places is now 

uncertain. Flaminia, was made by the censor 

Flaminius, A.U.C. 533. It led from the Campus 
Martius to the modem town of Rimini, on the 
Adriatic, through the country of the Osci and 
Etrurians, at the distance of about 360 miles. 

Lata, one of the ancient streets of Rome. 

^Valeria, led from Rome to the country of 

the Marsi, through the territories of the Sabines. 
There were, besides, many streets and roads of 
inferior note, such as the Aurelia, Cassia, Cam- 
pania, Ardeatina, Labicaria, Domitiana, Osti- 
ensis, Praenestina, &c., all of which were made 
and constantly kept in repair at the public 
expense. 

Viadrus, the classical name of the Oder, which 
rises in Moravia, and falls by three mouths into 
the Baltic. Ptol. 

Vibidia, one of the vestal virgins in the favour 
of Messalina, &c. Tacit. Ann. ii, c. 32. 
Vibidius, a friend of Maecenas. Horat. 2 
sat. 8, v. 22. 

Vlbius, a Roman who refused to pay any 
attention to Cicero when banished, though he 
had received from him the most unbounded 

favours. Sicilus. Vid. Sica. A proconsul 

of Spain, banished for ill conduct. A Roman 

knight accused of extortion in Africa, and 

banished. A man who poisoned himself at 

Capua. Sequester, a Latin writer, author of 

a work on Roman geographical names, which is 
still extant. 

Vibo, a town of Lucania, anciently called Hip^ 
ponium and Hippo. Cic. ad Att. 3, c. 3. — Phn. 

3, c. 5. A town of Spain, of the Bruttii. 

VlbulSnus Agrippa, a Roman knight accused 
of treason. He attempted to poison himself, and 
was strangled in prison, though almost dead. 

Tacit. Ann. 6, c, 40. A mutinous soldier in 

the army of Germanicus, &c. 

VibuUius Rufus, a friend of Pompey, taken 

by Caesar, &c. Plut. — Cic. in ep. A praetor 

in Nero’s reign. 

Vica Pota, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over victory. Liv. 2, c. 7. 

Vicellius, a friend of Galba, who brought him 
news of Nero’s death. 

Vicentia, or Vicetia, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, 
at the north-west of the Adriatic. Tacit. Hist. 3. 
Victor, Sext. Aurelius, a writer in the age of 
Constantins. He gave the world a conci.se history 
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of the Roman emperors, from the age of Augustus 
to his own time, or A.D. 360. He also wrote an 
abridgment of Roman history before the age 
of Julius Caesar, which is now extant. Victor 
was greatly esteemed by the emperors, and 
honoured with the consulship. 

Victoria, one of the deiti^ of the Ro mans , 
called by the Greeks NiM, supposed to be the 
daughter of the giant Pallas, or of Titan and 
Styx. The goddess of victory was sister of 
Strength and Valour, and was one of the attend- 
ants of Jupiter. She was greatly honoured by 
the Greeks, particularly at Athens. Sulla raised 
her a temple at Rome, and instituted festivals 
in her honour. She was represented with wings, 
crowned with laurel, and holding the branch of 
a palm tree in her hand. A golden statue of this 
goddess, weighing 320 poun^, was presented to 
the Romans by Hiero king of Syracuse, and 
deposited in the temple of Jupiter, on the 
Capitoline hill. Liv. 22. — Varro de L, L . — 
Hesiod. Theog. — Hygin. praef. fah. — Sueton. 
Victoriae mons, a place in Spain at the 
mouth of the Iherus, Liv. 24, c. 41. j 

Victorina, a celebrated matron who placed I 
herself at the head of the Roman armies, and j 
made war against the emperor Gallienus. Her | 
son Victorinus, and her grandson of the same 
name, were declared emperors, but when they ; 
were assassinated, Victorina invested with the 
imperial purple one of her favourites called 
Tetricus. She was some time after poisoned, - 
A.D. 269, and according to some by Tetricus 
himself. 

Victorinus, a Christian writer who composed 
a worthless epic poem on the death of the seven 
children mentioned in the Maccabees, and distin- 
guished himself more by the active part he took 
in his writings against the Arians. 

Victorius, a man of Aquitaine, who, A.D. 463, 
invented the paschal cycle of 532 years. 
Victumviae, a small town of Insubria near 
Placentia. Liv. 21, c. 45. 

Vicus longus, a street at Rome, where an 
altar was raised to the goddess Pudicitia, or the 

modesty of the plebeians. Liv. 10, c. 23. 

Cyprius, a place on the Esquiline hill, where the 
Sabines dwelt. 

Viducasses, a people of Normandy. PUn. 4, 
c. 18, 

Vienna, a town of Gallia Narbonensis on the 
Rhone, below Lyons, now Vienne. Strab. x.—Caes. 
Bell. G. 7, c. 9. 

Villia lex, annalis or annaria, by L. Villius the 
tribune, A.U.C. 574, defined the proper age 
required for exercising the office of a magistrate, 
25 years for the quaestorship, 27 or 28 for the 
aedileship or tribuneship, for the office of praetor 
30, and for that of consul 43. Liv. ii, c. 44. 
Villius, a tribune of the people, author of the 
VUlian law, and thence called Annalis^ a sur- 
name borne by his family. Liv. ii, c. 44. 

Publius, a Roman ambassador sent to Antiochus. 
He held a conference with Hannibal, who was 
at that monarch’s court. A man who dis- 

graced himself by his criminal amours with the 
daughter of Sulla. Horat. i sat 2, v. 64. 
ViminMis, one of the seven hills on which 
Rome was built, so called from the number of 
osiers which grew there. Servius Tullius first 
made it part of the city. Jupiter had a temple 
there, whence it was called Viminalis. Liv. i, 
c. 44. — Varro de L. L. 4, c. 8. 


Vinalla, festivals at Rome in honour of Jupiter 
and Venus. 

Vincentius, one of the Christian fathers, A.D. 
434, of Lerins off the coast of Southern France, 
remembered for “ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus.’* 

Vkicius, a Roman knight, condemned under 

Nero. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 40. ^An officer in 

Germany. 

Vindaiius, a writer in the reign of Constan- 
tins, virho wrote ten books on agriculture. 
VindeUci, an ancient people of Germany, 
between the sources of the Rhine and the Danube. 
Their country, which was called Vindelicia^ forms 
now part of Swabia and Bavaria, and their chief 
town, Augusta Vindelicorum, is now Augsburg. 
Horat. 4 od. 4, v. 18. 

Vindemiator, a constellation that rose about 
the nones of March. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 407. — 
PUn. 18, c. 13. 

Vindex, J^us, a governor of Gaul, who 
revolted against Nero, and determined to deliver 
the Roman empire from his tyranny. He was 
followed by a numerous army, but at last de- 
feated by Virginias, commander of the Roman 
forces on the Rhine frontier in upper Germany. 
WTien he perceived that all was lost he laid 
I violent hands upon himself, A.D. 68. Sueton. in 
Galb. — Tacit. Hist 1, c. 51, — PUn. 9, ep. 19. 
Vindicius, a slave who discovered the con- 
spiracy which some of the most noble of the 
Roman citizens had formed to restore Tarquiii 
to his throne. He was amply rewarded and 
made a citizen of Rome, Liv. 2, c. 5. — Plut. 
in Popi. 

Vindili, a nation of Germany. PUn. 4, c. 14. 
Vindonissa, now Windisch, a town of the 
Helvetii on the Aar, in the territory of Berne. 
Tacit Hist 4, c. 61 & 70. 

Vinicius, a Roman consul poisoned by Messa- 
lina, &c. — A man who conspired against Nero, &c. 
Vinidius, a miser mentioned by Horace, _ i 
sat. I, V. 95. Some manuscripts read Numidius 
and Umidius. 

Vinius, T., a commander in the praetorian 
guards, intimate with Galba, of whom he '^came 
the first minister. He was honoured with the 
consulship, and some tune after murdered. Tacit 

Hist I, c. ir, 42 & 48. — Plut A man who 

revolted from Nero. 

Vinnius Asella, a servant of Horace, to whom 
ep. 13 is addressed, as injunctions how to deliver 
to Augustus some poems from his master. 
Vipsania, a daughter of M. Agrippa, ruother 
of Drusus. She was the only one of Agrippa’s 
daughters who died a natural death. She was 
married to Tiberius when a private man, and 
when she had been repudiated, she married 
Asinius Gallus. Tacit. Ann. i, c. 12. 1. 3, c. 19. 
Virbius, a name given to Hippolytus, after he 
had been brought back to life by Aesculapius, at 
the instance of Diana, who pitied his unfortunate 
end. Virgil makes him son of Hippolytus. Aen. 
7, V, 762.-^vid. Met. 15, v. 544. — Hygin. fab. 251. 
Virgilius Maro, Publ., called the prince of the 
Latin poets, was bom at Andes, a village near 
Mantua, about 70 years before Christ, on October 
15th. His first years were spent at Cremona, 
where his taste was formed, and his rising talents 
first exercised. The distribution of the lands of 
Cremona to the soldiers of Augustus, after the 
battle of Philippi, nearly proved fatal to the p<^t, 
and when he attempted to dispute the possession 
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of his fields with a soldier, Virgil was obliged to 
save his life from the resentment of the lawless 
veteran by swimming across a river. This was 
the beginning of his -greatness ; he with his 
father repaired to Rome, where he soon formed an 
acquaintance with Maecenas, and recommended 
himself to the favours of Augustus. The emperor 
restored his lands to the poet, whose modest muse 
knew so well how to pay the tribute of gratitude, 
and his first bucolic was written to thank the 
patron, as well as to tell the world that his 
favours were not unworthily bestowed. The ten 
Bucolics were written in about three years. The 
poet showed his countrymen that he could write 
with graceful simplicity, with elegance, delicacy 
of sentiments, and with purity of language. Some 
time after, Virgil undertook the Georgies, a poem 
the most perfect and finished of all Latin com- 
positions. The Aeneid was begun, as some sup- 
pose, at the particular request of Augustus, and 
the poet, while he attempted to prove that fhe 
Julian family was lineally descended from the 
founder of Lavinium, visibly described in the 
pious and benevolent character of his hero the 
amiable qualities of his imperial patron. The 
great merit of this poem is well known, and it 
will ever remain undecided which of the two 
poets, either Homer or Virgil, is more entitled to 
our praise, our applause, and our admiration. 
The writer of the Iliad stood as a pattern to the 
favourite of Augustus. The voyage of Aeneas is 
copied from the Odyssey ; and for his battles, 
Virgil found a model in the wars of Troy, and the 
animated descriptions of the Iliad. The poet 
died before he had revised this immortal work, 
which had already engaged his time for eleven suc- 
cessive years. He had attempted to attend his 
patron in the east, but he was detained at Naples 
on account of his ill-health. He, however, went 
to Athens, where he met Augustus on his return, 
but he soon after fell sick at Megara, and though 
indisposed, he ordered himself to be removed to 
Italy. He landed at Brundusium, where a few 
days after he expired, September 22nd, in the 
51st year of his age, 19 B.C. He left the greater 
part of his possessions to his friends, particularly 
to Maecenas, Tucca, and Augustus, and he 
ordered, as his last will, his unfinished poem to be 
burnt. These last injunctions were disobeyed ; 
and according to the words of an ancient poet, 
Augustus saved his favourite Troy from a second 
and more dismal conflagration. The poem was 
delivered by the emperor to three of his literary 
friends. They were ordered to revise and to 
expunge whatever they deemed improper ; but 
they were strictly enjoined not to make any 
additions, and hence, as some suppose, the causes 
that so many lines of the Aeneid are unfinished, 
particularly in the last books. The body of the 
poet, according to his own directions, was con- 
veyed to Naples, and interred with much solem- 
nity in a monument, erected on the road that 
leads from Naples to Puteoli. The following 
modest distich was engraved on the tomb, written 
by the poet some few moments before he expired : 

Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuere; tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura, duces. 

The Romans were not insensible of the merit of 
their poet. Virgil received much applause in the 
capital, and when he entered the theatre he was 
astonished and delighted to see the crowded 
audience rise up to him as to an emperor, and 


welcome his approach by reiterated plaudits. He 
was naturally modest, and of a timorous dis- 
position. When people crowded to gaze upon him, 
or pointed at him with the finger with rapture, 
the poet blushed, and stole away from them, and 
often hid himself in shops to be removed from the 
curiosity and the admiration of the public. The 
most liberal and gratifying marks of approbation 
he received were from the emperor and from 
Octavia. He attempted in his Aeneid to paint 
the virtues, and to lament the premature death 
of the son of Octavia, and he was desired by the 
emperor to repeat the lines in the presence of the 
afflicted mother. He had no sooner begun 0 naie, ‘ 
&c., than Octavia burst into tears ; he continued, 
but he had artfully suppressed the name of her 
son, and when he repeated in the 16th line the 
well-known words, Tu Marcellus eris, the princess 
swooned away, and the poet withdrew, but not 
without being liberally rewarded. Octavia pre- 
sented him 10 sesterces for every one of his verses 
in praise of her son, the whole of which was 
equivalent to £2000 jEnglish money. As an in- 
stance of his modesty, the following circumstance 
has been recorded. Virgil wrote this distich, in 
which he compared his patron to Jupiter, 

Nocte pluit totd, redeunt spectacula mane, 

Divisum imperium cum Jove Caesar habet, 

and placed it in the night on the gates of the 
palace of Augustus. Inquiries were made for the 
author by order of Augustus, and when Virgil had 
the diffidence not to declare himself, Bathyllus, 
the actor, claimed the verses as his own, and was 
liberally rewarded. This displeased Virgil ; he 
again wrote the verses near the palace, and 
under them 

Eos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores ; 
with the beginning of another line in these words, 
Sic VOS non vobis, 

four times repeated. Augustus wished the lines to 
be finished. Bathyllus seemed unable, and Virgil 
at last, by completing the stanza in the following 
order — 

Sic VOS non vobis nidificatis aves ; 

Sic VOS non vobis veil era fertis oves ; 

Sic VOS non vobis melUficatis apes ; 

Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves ; 

proved himself to be the author of the distich, and 
the poetical usurper became the sport and ridicule 
of Rome. In the works of Virgil we can find a 
more perfect and satisfactory account of the 
religious ceremonies and customs of the Romans 
than in all the other Latin poets, Ovid excepted. 
Everything he mentions is founded upon histori- 
cal truth, and though he borrowed much from his 
predecessors, and even whole lines from Ennius, 
yet he has had the happiness to make it all his 
own. He was uncommonly severe in revising his 
own poetry, and he used often to compare himself 
to a bear that licks her cubs into shape. In his 
connections, Virgil was remarkable ; his friends 
enjoyed his unbounded confidence, and his library 
and possessions seemed to be the property of the 
public. Like other great men, he was not without 
his enemies and detractors in his lifetime, but 
from their aspersions he received additional lustre. 
Paterc. a, c. $ 6 .-—Horat, x sat. 5, v. j^o.—Propert. 

2 el. 34, V. 61. — Ovid. Trist, 4, el, xo, v. 51.-— 
Mart. 8, ep. 56.— /mw. ii, v. lyZ.—^uiniil. 10, c. 
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I. — Plin. 3, ep. 21. CMus, a praetor of Sicfly, 

who, when Cicero was banished, refused to re- 
ceive the exiled orator, though his friend, for fear 
of the resentment of Clodius. Cic. ad Q. Frair. 

Vir^nia, a daughter of the centurion L. 
Virginius. Appius Claudius the decemvir became 
enamoured of her, and attempted to remove her 
from the place where she resided. She was 
claimed by one of his favourites as the daughter 
of a slave, and Appius, in the capacity and with 
the authority of judge, had pronounced the sen- 
tence, and delivered her into the hands of iis 
friend, when Virginius, informed of his violent 
proceedings, arrived from the camp. The father 
demanded to see his daughter, and when this 
request was granted, he snatched a knife and 
plunged it into Virginia’s breast, exclaiming, 
“ This is all, my dearest daughter, I can give thee, 
to preserve thy chastity from the lust and violence 
of a tyrant.” No sooner was the blow given, than 
Virginius ran to the camp with the bloody knife 
in his hand. The soldiers were astonished and 
incensed, not against the murderer, but the 
tyrant that was the cause of Virginia’s death, and 
they immediately marched to Rome. Appius 
was seized, but he destroyed himself in prison, 
and prevented the execution of the law. Spurius 
Oppius, another of the decemvirs who had not 
opposed the tyrant’s views, killed himself also, 
and Marcus Claudius the favourite of Appius was 
put to death, and the decemviral power abolished, 
about 449 years before Christ. Liv. 3, c. 44, 
&c. — Juv, 10, V. 294. 

Virginius, the father of Virginia, made tribune 

of the people, Vid. Virginia. A tribune of the 

people who accused Q. Caeso the son of Cincin- 
natus. He increased the number of the tribunes 
to ten, and distinguished himself by his seditions 

against the patricians. Another tribune in the 

age of Camillus, fined for the opposition to a law 

which proposed going to Veil. An augur who 

died of the plague. Caius, a praetor of Sicily, 

who opposed the entrance of Cicero into his 
province, though under many obligations to the 

orator. Some read Virgilius. A tribune who 

encouraged Cinna to accuse Sulla. One of 

the generals of Nero in Germany. He made war 
against Vindex and conquered him. He was 
treated with great coldness by Galba, whose in- 
terest he had supported with so much success. 
He refused all dangerous stations, and though 
twice offered the imperial purple, he rejected it 

with disdain. Plut. A Roman orator and 

rhetorician. 

' Virifithus, a mean shepherd of Lusitania, who 
gradually rose to power, and by first heading a 
gang of robbers, saw himself at last followed by 
a numerous army. He made war against the 
Romans with uncommon success, and for four- 
teen years enjoyed the envied title of protector 
of public liberty in the provinces of Spain. Many 
generals were defeated, and Pompey hi^elf was 
ashamed to find himself beaten. Caepio was at 
last sent against him. But his despair of conquer- 
ing him by force of arms, obliged him to have 
recourse to artifice, and he had the meanness to 
bribe the servants of Viriathxis to murder their 
master, 40 B.C. Flor. 2, c. 17. — Val. Max. 6, 
c. A. — Liv. 52 & 54. 

Vlridom&ms, a young man of great power 
among the Aedui. Caesar greatly honoured him, 
but he fought at last against the Romans. Ca^s. 
Bell. G. 7, c. 39, &c. 


Vlriplaca, a goddess among the Romans who 
presided over the peace of families, whence her 
name {virum placare). If any quarrel happened 
between a man and his wife, they gener^y re- 
paired to the temple of the goddess, which was 
erected on the Palatine mount, and came back 
reconciled. Val. Max. 2, c. i. 

Virro, a fictitious name introduced in Juvenal’s 
fifth Sat. 

Virtus. All virtues were made deities among 
the Romans. Marcellus erected two temples, one 
to Virtue and the other to Honour. They were 
built in such a manner that to see the temple of 
Honour it was necessary to pass through that of 
Virtue ; a happy allegory among a nation free 
and independent. The principal Virtues were 
distinguished, each by their attire. Prudence 
was Imown by her rule, and her pointing to a 
globe at her feet ; Temperance had a bridle ; 
Justice had an equal balance, and Fortitude 
leant against her sword ; Honesty was clad in 
a transparent vest ; Modesty appeared veiled ; 
Clemency wore an olive branch, and Devotion 
threw incense upon an altar ; Tranquillity was 
seen to lean on a column ; Health was Imown 
by her serpent, Liberty by her cap, and Gaiety 
by her myrtle. Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 23. — PlatU. 
in Amph. Prol. — Liv. 29, c. ii. — Val. Max. i, 
c. I- — Aug. de Civ. D. 4, C. 20. 

Visargis, a river of Germany, now called the 
Weser, and falling into the North sea. Varus 
and his legions were cut to pieces there by the 
Germans. Veil. 2, c. 105. — Tacit. Ann. i, c. 70. 
1. 2, c. 9. 

Viscellae, now Wdtz, a town of Noricum, be- 
tween the Ens and Mure. Cic. Am. 11. 

Visellia lex, was made by Visellius Varro the 
consul, A.U.C. 776, to restrain the introduction 
of improper persons into the offices of the state. 

Visellius Varro, L., a lieutenant in Germany 
under Tiberius. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 41. 1 . 4, c. 17, 

Visellus, a man whose father-in-law the com- 
mentators of Horace believe to have been afflicted 
with a hernia, on their observations on this verse 
(i sat. I, v. 105), Esi inter Tanaim quiddam, 
socerumque Viselli. 

Vistiila, a river falling into the Baltic, the 
eastern boundary of ancient Germany. 

Vitellia, a Roman colony on the borders of 
the Aequi. Liv. 5, c. 29. 

Vitellius, Aulus, a Roman raised by his vices 
to the throne. He was descended from one of 
the most illustrious families of Rome, and as 
such he gained an easy admission to the palace 
of the emperors. The greatest part of his youth 
was spent at Capreae, where ms willingness to 
gratify Tiberius raised his father to the dignity 
of consul and governor of Syria. The applause 
he gained in this school was too great and 
flattering to induce Vitellius to alter his conduct. 
Cali^la was pleased with his skill in driving a 
chariot. Claudius loved him because he was a 
great gamester, and he recommended himself to 
the favours of Nero by wishing him to sing 
publicly in the crowded theatre. With such an 
insinuating disposition, it is not to be wondered 
at that Vitellius became so great. He did not fall 
with his patrons, like the other favourites, but 
the death of an emperor seemed to raise him to 
greater honours, and to procure him fresh 
applause. He passed through all the offices of 
the state, and gained over the soldiery by dona- 
tions and liberal promises. He was at the head 
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of the Roman legions in Lower Germany when 
Otho was proclaimed emperor, and the exaltation 
of his rival was no sooner heard in the camp, 
than he was likewise invested with the purple 
by his soldiers. He accepted with pleasure the 
dangerous office, and his troops, reputed to be 
the flower of the Roman army, marched at once 
into Italy under the command of Caecina and 
Valens. Three battles were fought without a 
decisive result ; a fourth, however, in the plains 
between Mantua and Cremona, left him master 
of the field, and Otho then committed suicide. 
He feasted his eyes in viewing the bodies of 
the slain and the ground covered with blood, 
and regardless of the insalubrity of the air pro- 
ceeding from so many carcases, he told his 
attendants that the smell of a dead enemy was 
always sweet. His first care was not, like that 
of a true conqueror, to alleviate the distress of 
the conquered, or patronize the friends of the 
dead, but it was to insult their misfortunes and 
to intoxicate himself with the companions of his 
debauchery on the field of battle. Each succes- 
sive day exhibited a scene of greater extrava- 
gance. Vitellius feasted four or five times a day, 
and such was his excess that he often made 
himself vomit to begin his repast afresh, and to 
gratify his palate with more luxury. His food 
was of the most rare and exquisite nature ; the 
deserts of Libya, the shores of Spain, and the 
waters of the Carpathian sea, were diligently 
searched to supply the table of the emperor. 
The most celebrated of his feasts was that with 
which he was treated by his brother Lucius. The 
table, among other meats, was covered with 
2000 different dishes of fish, and 7000 of fowls, 
and so expensive was he in everything, that 
fibove seven millions sterling were spent in main- 
taining his table in the space of four months ; 
and Josephus has properly observed, that if 
Vitellius had reigned long, the great opulence 
of all the Roman empire would have been found 
insufficient to defray the expenses of his ban- 
quets. This extravagance, which delighted the 
favourites, soon raised the indignation of the 
people. Vespasian was proclaimed emperor by 
the Roman soldiers in Egypt, July ist, A.D. 69, 
at Alexandria ; and Mucianus, governor of Sjrria, 
sent Antonins Primus with the Syrian legions 
into Italy to support his cause. After fierce 
fighting \yid. Vespasian], Antonius won the day 
and forced the gates of Rome. Vitellius con- 
cealed himself under the bed of the porter of 
his palace, but this obscure retreat betrayed him ; 
he was dragged naked through the streets, his 
hands were tied behind his back, and a drawn 
sword was placed under his chin to make him 
lift his head. After Offering the greatest insults 
from the populace, he was at last carried to the 
place of execution, and put to death with re- 
peated blows. His head was cut off and fixed to 
a pole, and his mutilated body dragged with a 
hook and thrown into the Tiber, A.D. 69, after 
a reign of one year, less twelve days. Sucton. 

— Tacit Hist 2. — Eutrop. — Dio, — Plut 

Lucius, the father of the emperor, obtained great 
honours by his flattery of the emperors. He was 
made governor of Syria, and in this distant 
province he obliged the Parthians to sue for 
peace. His adulation of Messalina is well known, 
and he obtained as a particular favour the 
honourable office of pulling off the shoes of the 
empress. &c, Sudon,» See . — - — A brother of the 
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emperor, who enjoyed his favours by encour- 
aging his gluttony. Publius, an uncle of the 

emperor of that name. He was accused under 
Nero of attempts to bribe the people with money 
from the treasury against the emperor. He killed 

himself before his trial. One of the flatterers 

of Tiberius. An officer of the praetorians 

under Otho. A son of the emperor Vitellius, 

ut to death by one of his father’s friends. 

ome of the family of the Viteliii conspired with 
the Aquilii and other illustrious Romans to 
restore Tarquin to his throne. Their conspiracy 
was discovered by the consuls, and they were 
severely punished. Plut, &c. 

Viterbum, a town of Tuscany, where Faniim 
Volumnae stood. It is not mentioned by classical 
writers. Liv. 4, c. 23 & 61. 1 . 5, c. 17. 

Vitia, a mother put to death by Tiberius for 
weeping at the death of her son, &c. Tacit Ann. 
7, c. 10. 

Vitricus, a surname of Mars. Ovid. 

Vitruvius Pollio, M., a celebrated architect in 
the age of Augustus, born at Formiae. He is 
known only by his writings, and nothing is 
recorded in history of his life or private char- 
acter. He wrote a treatise on his profession, 
which he dedicated to Augustus, and it is the 
only book on architecture now extant written by 
the ancients. In this work he plainly shows 
that he was master of his profession, and that 
he possessed both genius and abilities. It deals 
not only with building, but with fortification, 
water supply, interior decoration, and building 
apparatus. 

Vittila, a deity among the Romans who presided 
over festivals and rejoicings. Macrob. 3, c. 2. 
Vitularia via, a road in the country of Arpinum. 
Cic. Q. fr. 3, <p. 1. 

Vocetius, part of mount Jura in Gaul. Tacit. 
Hist I, c. 68. 

V6c6nia lex, de iestamentis, by Q. Voconius 
Saxa the tribune, A.U.C. 584, enacted that no 
woman should be left heiress to an estate, and 
that no rich person should leave by his will more 
than the fourth part of his fortune to a woman. 
This step was taken to prevent the decay of the 
noblest and most illustrious of the families of 
Rome. This law was abrogated W Augustus. 
Voconii forum, a town of Gaul, between 
Antibes and Marseilles. Cic. 10 Fam. 17. 
Vdednius Victor, a Latin poet, Sec. Martial. 

7 ep. 28. Saxa, a tribune who made a law. 

An officer of Lucullus in Asia. 

Vocontia, now Vasio. Sit 3, v. 167. 

Vdgesus, now Vosges, mountains of Belgic 
Gaul, which separate the Sequani from the 
Lingones. Lucan, i, v. 397. — Caes. Belt G. 4, c. 10. 
Volae, a city of the Aequi. Liv. 4, c. 49. 
Volaginius, a soldier who assassinated one of 
his officers, &c. Tacit Hist 2, c, 75. 

Volana, a town of the Samnites. 

Volandum, a fortified place of Armcnid. 
Volaterra, an ancient town of Etruria, famous 
for hot baths. Persius the satirist was born 
there. Liv. 10, c. xz.-—Strab. 5.— Cfe. 15 Fa^n. 4. 
Volcae, or Volgae, a people of Gaul between 
the Garonne and the Rhone. Liv. ai, c, 26,— 
Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Void, an inland town of Lucania, now Lautia. 
Liv, 27, c, 15.- — A town of Etruria. Plin, 3, c. 5. 
VologSscs, a name common to many of the 
kings of Parthia, who made war against the 
Roman emperors. Tacit Ann. X2, c. 14. 
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Volscens, a Latin cMef who disco^’cred Nisus 
and Euryalos as they returned from the Rutulian 
camp laden with spoils. He killed Euryalus, 
and was himself immediately stabbed by Nisus. 
Virg. Aen. g, v. 370 & 442. 

Volsci, or Void, a people of Latium, whose 
territories are bounded on the south by the 
Tyrrhene sea, north by the country of the 
Hemid and Marsi, west by the Latins and 
Rutulians, and east by Campania. Their chief 
dries were Antium, Circeii, Anxur, Corioli, 
Fregellae, Arpinum, &c. Ancus king of Rome 
made war against them, and in the time of the 
republic they became formidable enemies, till 
they were at last conquered with the rest of the 
Latins. Liv, 3 & 4. — Virg. G. 2, v. 168. Aen, 
9, V. 505. 1 . II, V. 546, &c.—Sfrab. s.—Mela, 2, 
c. 4 & 5. 

Volsinlum, a town of Etruria in Italy, de- 
stroyed, accordng to Phny 2, c. 53, by fire from 
heaven. The inhabitants numbered their years 
by fixing nails in the temple of Nortia, a Tuscan 
goddess. Liv. 5, c. 31. 1 . 7, c. s.—Juv. 15, v. 191. 
— Tacit. Ann. 4. 

Voltlnia, one of the Roman tribes. 

Volubilis, a town of Africa, supposed Fez, the 
capital of Morocco. Plin. 5, c. i. 

Volumnae Fanum, a temple in Etruria, sacred 
to the goddess Volumna, who presided over me 
will and over complaisance, where the states of 
the country used to assemble. Viterbo now 
stands on the spot. Liv. 4, c. 23. 1 . 5, c. 17. 1 . 6, 
c. 2. 

Volumnia, the wife of Coriolanus. Liv. a, 

c. 40. ^The freedwoman of Volumnius Eutra- 

pelus. Cic. Phil. 2, c. 24. 

Volumnius, T., a Roman famous for his friend- 
ship towards M. Lucullus, whom M. Antony had 
put to death. His great lamentations were the 
cause that he was dragged to the triumvir, of 
whom he demanded to be conducted to the body 
of his friend, and there to be put to death. His 

request was easily granted. Liv. 124, c. 20. 

A mimic whom Brutus put to death. ^An 

Etrurian who wrote tragedies in his native 

language. ^A consul who defeated the'Samnites 

and the Etrurians, &c. Liv. g. A friend of 

M. Brutus. He was preserved when that great 
republican killed himself, and he wrote an 
account of his death and of his actions, from 

which Plutarch selected some remarks. ^A 

prefect of S3rria, ii B.C. ^A Roman knight 

put to death by Catiline. 

Volumnus and Volumna, two deities who pre- 
sided over the will. They were chiefly invoked 
at marriages to preserve concord between the 
husband and wife They were particularly wor- 
shipped by the Etrurians. Liv. 4, c. 61. 
Voluptas, or Volupia, the goddess of sensual 
pleasures, worshipped at Rome, where she had 
a temple- She was represented as a young and 
beautiful woman, well dressed, and elegantly 
adorned, seated on a throne, and having virtue 
under her feet. Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c- 25. — Macrob. 
I, c. 10. — Aug. de Civ. D. 4, c. 8. 

VolusSnus, C., a military tribune in Caesar’s 
army, &c. Caes. Bell. G. 3. 

Volusi&nus, a Roman taken as colleague on 
the imperial throne by his father Gallus. He 
was killed by his soldiers. 

Vdliksius, a poet of Patavia, who wrote, like 
Ennius, the annals of Rome in verse. Senec. ep, 
93. — CatuU, 96, V. 7. Saturninus, a governor 


of Rome, who died in the gjrJ year of Ms age, 
beloved and respected, under Nero. Tacit. Ann. 

^ 3 - Caius, a soldier at the siege of Cremona, &c. 

One of Nero’s ofhcers. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 51. 

Volusus, a friend of Tumus. Virg. Aen. ii, 
V. 463. 

Volux, a son of Bocchus, whom the Romans 
defeated. Sulla suspected his fidelity, &c. 
Sallust. Jug. 105. 

Vomanus, a river of Picenum in Italy. PUn. 
3, c. 13. — Sil. It. 8, V. 438. 

Vonones, a king of Parthia expelled by his 
subjects, and afterwards placed on the throne 

of Armenia. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 14. Another 

king of Armenia. ^A man made king of PartMa 

by Augustus. 

Vopiscus, a native of Syracuse, A.D. 303, who 
wrote the lives of Aurelian, Tacitus, Florianus, 
Ifrobus, Firmus, Cams, &c. He is one of the 
six authors who are called Historiae Augu-stae 
scriptoresy but he excels all others in the elegance 
of his style, and the manner in which he relates 
the various actions of the emperors. He is not, 
however, without his faults, and we look in vain 
for the purity or perspicuity of the writers of the 
Augustan age. 

Vdranus, a freedman of Q. Luctatius Catulus, 
famous for his robberies as well as his cunning, 
&c. Horat. i sat. 8, v. 39. 

Votieniis Montanus, a man of learning, 
banished to one of the Baleares for his malevolent 
reflections upon Tiberius. Ovid has celebrated 
him as an excellent poet. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 42. 
Vulcanalia, festivals in honour of Vulcan, 
brought to Rome from Praeneste, and observed in 
the month of August. The streets were illumin- 
ated, fires kindled everywhere, and animals 
thrown into the flames, as a sacrifice to the 
deity. Varro de L. L, 5.— Dion, Hal. i.— . 
Columell. II. — Plin. 18, c. 13. 

Viilcfini insula, or Vulcania, a name given 
to the islands between Sicily and Italy, now 
called Lipari. Virg. Aen. 8, v. 422. They 
received it because there were subterranean 
fires there, supposed to be excited by Vulcan 
the god of fire. 

Vulcanius Terentianus, a Latin Mstorian, who 
wrote an account of the life of the three Gordians. 
Vulcanus, the Greek god Hephaestus, a god of 
the ancients who presided over fire, and was the 
patron of all artists who worked iron and metaL 
He was son of Juno alone, who in this wished to 
imitate Jupiter, who had produced Minerva from 
Ms brain. According to Homer, he was son of 
Jupiter and Juno, and the mother was so dis- 
gusted with the deformities of her son, that she 
threw Mm into the sea as soon as bom, where he 
remained for nine years. According to the more 
received opinion, Vulcan was educated in heaven 
with the rest of the gods, but Ms father kicked 
him down from Olympus when he attempted to 
deliver his mother, who had been fastened by a‘ 
golden chain for her insolence. He was nine days 
in coming from heaven upon earth, and he fell 
in the island of Lemnos, where, according to 
Lucian, the inhabitants, seeing him in the air,‘ 
caught Mm in their arms. He, however, broke’ 
his leg by the fall, and ever after remained lame 
of one foot. He fixed Ms residence in Lemnos, 
where he built himself a palace, and raised forges 
to work metals. The inhabitants of the island 
became sensible of Ms industry, and were taught 
all the useful arts which could civilize their rude 
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manners, and render them serviceable to the 
good of society. The first work of Vulcan was, 
according to some, a throne of gold with secret 
springs, which he presented to his mother to 
avenge himself for her want of affection towards 
him. Juno no sooner was seated on the throne 
than she found herself unable to move. The gods 
attempted to deliver her by breaking the chains 
which held her, but to no purpose, and Vulcan 
alone had the power to set her at liberty. Bac- 
chus intoxicated him, and prevailed upon him 
to come to Olympus, where he was reconciled 
to his parents, Vulcan has been celebrated by 
the ancient poets for the ingenious works and 
automatic figures which he made, and many 
speak of two golden statues, which not only 
seemed animated, but which walked by his side, 
and even assisted him in the working of metals. 
It is said that, at the request of Jupiter, he made 
the first woman that ever appeared on earth, 
well known under the name of Pandora. Vid. 
Pandora. The Cyclopes of Sicily were his minis- 
ters and attendants, and with him they fabri- 
cated not only the thunderbolts of Jupiter, but 
also arms for the gods and the most celebrated 
heroes. His forges were supposed to be under 
mount Aetna, in the island of Sicily, as well as 
in every part of the earth where there were 
volcanoes. The best known of the works of 
Vulcan which were presented to mortals are the 
arms of Achilles, those of Aeneas, the shield of 
Hercules described by Hesiod, a collar given to 
Harmonia the wife of Cadmus, and a sceptre, 
which was in the possession of Agamemnon king 
of Argos and Mycenae. The collar proved fatal 
to all those that wore it, but the sceptre, after 
the death of Agamemnon, was carefully preserved 
at Chaeronea, and regarded as a divinity. The 
amours of Vulcan are not numerous. He de- 
manded Minerva from Jupiter, who had promised 
him in marriage whatever goddess he should 
choose, and when she refused his addresses, he 
attempted to offer her violence. Minerva resisted 
with success, though there remained on her body 
some marks of Vulcan’s passion, which she threw 
down upon earth wrapped up in wool. Vid. 
Erichthonius. This disappointment in his love 
was repaired by Jupiter, who gave him one of 
the Graces. Venus is universally acknowledged 
to have been the wife of Vulcan ; but her in- 
fidelity is well known, as well as her amours with 
Mars, which were discovered by Phoebus, and 
exposed to the gods by her own husband. Vid. 
Alectryon. The worship of Vulcan was well 
established, particularly in Egypt, at Athens, 
and at Rome. It was usual, in the sacrifices that 
were offered to him, to burn the whole victim, 
and not reserve part of it, as in the immolations 
to the rest of the gods. A calf and a boar pig 
were the principal victims offered, Vulcan was 
represented as covered with sweat, blowing with 
his nervous arm the fires of his forges. His breast 
was hairy, and his forehead was blackened with 
smoke. Some represent him lame and deformed, 
holding a hammer raised in the air, ready to 
strike ; while with the other hand he turns, with 
pincers, a thunderbolt oh his anvil, for which an 
eagle waits by his side to carry it to Jupiter. 
He appears on some monuments with a long 
beard, dishevelled hair, half naked, and a small 
round cap on his head, while he holds a hammer 
and pincers in his hand. The Egyptians repre- 
sented him under the figure of a monkey. 


Vulcan has received the names of Mulciber, 
Pamphanes, Clyiotechnes, Pandamator, Cyllopodes, 
Chalaipoda, &c., all expressive of his lameness 
and his profession. He was father of Cupid by 
Venus ; of Caeculus, Cecrops, Cacus, Periphetes, 
Cercyon, Ocrisia, &c. Cicero speaks of more 
than one deity of the name of Vulcan. One he 
calls son of Coelus and father of Apollo by 
Minerva ; the second he mentions is son of the 
Nile, and called Phthas by the Egyptians ; the 
third was the son of Jupiter and Juno, and fixed 
his residence in Lemnos; and the fourth who 
built his forges in the Lipari islands was son of 
Menalius. Vulcan seems to have been admitted 
into heaven more for ridicule than any other 
purpose. He seems to be the great cuckold of 
Olympus, and even his wife is represented as 
laughing at his deformities, and mimicking his 
lameness to gain the smiles of her lovers. Hesiod. 
Theog. & in Scut. Here. 140 & 320. — Apollod. i, 
c. 3, Sac.— Homer. Jl. i, v. 57. & 1. 15, v. 18. 1. ii, 
V. 397, &c. — Diod. 5. — Pans, i, c. 20. 1. 3, c. 17. 
— Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 22. — Herodot. 2 8 c 3. — 
Varro de L. L. — Virg. Aen. 7, &c, 

VulcHtius, a Roman knight, who conspired 

with Piso against Nero, &c. Tacit. A senator 

in the reign of Diocletian, who attempted to 
write a history of all such as had reigned at 
Rome, either as lawful sovereigns or by usurpa- 
tion. Of his works nothing is extant but an 
account of Avidius Cassius, who revolted in the 
east during the reign of M. Aurelius, which some 
ascribe to Spartianus. 

Vulslnum, a town of Etruria, where Sejanus 
was born. Vid. Volsinium. 

Vulso, a Roman consul who invaded Africa 

with Regulus. Another consul. He had the 

provinces of Asia while in office, and triumphed 
over the Galatians. 

Vulttiira, or Vulturaria, a mountain on the 
borders of Apulia. Horat. 3 od. 4, v. 9. — Lucan.. 
9 , V. 183. 

Vulturius, a man who conspired against his* 
country with Catiline. 

Vulturnius, a surname of Apollo. Vid.. 
Vulturnus. 

Vultumum, a town of Campania, near the mouth 
of the Vulturnus. Liv. 25, c. 20.— -P/w. 3i c. 5- 
Also an ancient name of Capua. Liv. 4, c. 37. 

Vulturnus, a river of Campania, rising in the 
Apennines and falling into the Tyrrhene sea 
after passing by the town of Capua. Lucret. 5, 

664. — Virg. Aen. 7, v. 729. The god of the 

Tiber was also known by that name, Varro 

de L. L. 4, c. 5. The wind, which received 

the name of Vulturnus when it blew from the 
side of the Vulturnus, highly incommoded the 
Romans at the battle of Cannae. Liv. 22, c. 43 

8 c 46. A surname of Apefilo on mount Lissus 

in Ionia, near Ephesus. The god received thia 
name from a shepherd who raised him a temple* 
after he had been drawn out of a subterraneani 
cavern by vultures. 


X 

Xanthc, one of the Oceanidcs. Hesiod. Theog, 

V. 

Xanthi, a people of Thrace.— -The inhabi- 
tants of Xanthiis in Asia. Vid. Xanthus. 
Xanthia Plioccua, a Roman whom Horace* 
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addresses in Ms 2 od. 4, and of whom he spealcs 
as enamoured of a servant-maid. 

Xanthica, a festival observed the Mace- 
donians in the month called XantMcus, roughly 
April. It was then usual to make a lustration 
of the army with great solemnity. A bitch was 
cut into two parts, and one hMf of the body 
placed on one side, and the other half on the 
other side, after which the soldiers marched 
between, and they imitated a real battle by a 
sham engagement. 

Xanthippe, a daughter of Dorus. Vid. 
Xantippe. 

Xanthippus, a son of Melas killed by Tydeus. 
Vid. Xantippus. 

Xantho, one of Gyrene’s attendant nymphs. 
Virg. G. 4, V. 336. 

X^thus, or Xanthos, a river of Troas, in Asia 
Minor. It is the same as the Scamander, but, 
according to Homer, it was called Xanthus by 
the gods and Scamander by men. Vid. Sca- 
mander. ^A river of Lycia, anciently called 

Sirbes. It was sacred to Apollo, and fell into the 
sea near Patara. Homer. 11. 6, v. 172. — Virg, 

Aen. 4, V. 143. — Mela, 1, c. 15. One of the 

horses of Achilles, who spoke to his master when 
cMd with severity, and told him he must soon 

be killed. Homer. II. 19. One of the horses 

given to Juno by Neptune, and afterwards to the 

sons of Leda. A historian of Sardes in the 

reign of Darius. A Greek historian of Lydia, 

who wrote an account of his country, of wMch 

some fragments remain. Dionys. Hal. ^A 

king of Lesbos. A king of Boeotia, who made 

war against the Athenians. He was l^ed by 
the artifice of Melanthus. Vid. Apaturia. — ; — ^A 
Greek poet. Aelian. V. H. 4, c. 26. — Suidas. 

A philosopher of Samos, in whose house 

Aesop lived some time as servant. A. town 

of Lycia, on the river of the same name, at the 
distance of about fifteen miles from the sea-shore. 
The inhabitants were celebrated for their love of 
liberty and national independence. Brutus laid 
siege to their city, and when at last they were 
unable longer to support themselves against the 
enemy, they set fire to their houses and destroyed 
themselves. The conqueror wished to spare 
them, but though he offered rewards to his 
soldiers if they brought any of the Xanthians 
alive into his presence, only 150 were saved, 
much against their will. Appian. 4. — Plut. in 
Brut. 

Xanticles, one of the leaders of the 10,000 
Greeks, after the battle of Cunaxa. 

Xantippe, a daughter of Dorus, who married 
Pleuron, by whom she had Agenor, &c. Apollod. 

c. 7. The wife of Socrates, remarkable for 

her ill-humour and peevish disposition, which have 
become proverbial. Some suppose that the pMlo- 
sopher was acquainted with her moroseness and 
insolence before he married her, and that he took 
her for his wife to try his patience, and inure 
himself to the malevolent reflections of mankind. 
She continually tormented him with her imperti- 
nence ; and one day, not satisfied with using 
the most bitter i nvectives, she emptied a vessel 
of dirty water on his head, upon which the 
philosopher coolly observed, “After thunder 
there generally falls rain.” Aelian. V. H. 7, 
c. 10. 1.9, c. 7. 1 . II, c, 12. — Diog. in Socrat. 
Xantippus, a Lacedaemonian general who 
assisted the Carthaginians in the first Punic war. 
He defeated the Romans, 256 B.C., and took the 


celebrated Regulus prisoner. Such signal ser- 
vices deserved to be rewarded, but the Cartha- 
ginians looked with envious jealousy upon 
Xantippus, and he retired to Corinth after he 
had saved them from destruction. Some authors 
assert that the Carthaginians ordered him to be 
assassinated, and Ms body to be thrown into the 
sea as he was returning home ; wMle others say 
that they had prepared a leaky sMp to convey 
Mm to Corinth, wMch he artfully avoided. Liv. 

18 & 28, c. 43. — Appian. dePun. ^An Athenian 

general who defeated the Persian fleet at Mycale 
with Leotychides. A statue was erected to his 
honour at the citadel of Athens. He made some 
conquests in Thrace, and increased the power of 
Athens. He was father of the celebrated Pericles 
by Agariste the niece of Clisthenes, who expelled 
the Pisistratidae from Athens. Pans. 3, c. 7. 1 - 8, 

c. 52. A son of Pericles who disgraced his 

father by his disobedience, his ingratitude, and 
Ms extravagance. He died of the plague in the 
Peloponnesian war. Plut. 

Xenagdras, a historian. Dionys. Hal. A 

philosopher who measured the height of mount 
Olympus. 

Xenarchus, a comic poet. A Peripatetic 

philosopher of Seleucia, who taught at Alex- 
andria and at Rome, and was intimate with 

Augustus. Strab. 14. A praetor of the 

Achaean league, who wished to favour the 
interest of Perseus king of Macedonia against 
the Romans. 

Xenares, an intimate friend of Cleomenes king 
of Sparta. 

Xenetus. a rich Locrian, whose daughter Doris 
married Dionysius of Sicily, &c. Aristot. Pol. 5, 
c. 7. 

Xeneus, a Chian writer who composed a 
history of Ms country. 

Xenmdes, a Corinthian who went to buy Dio- 
genes the Cynic when sold as a slave. He asked 
him what he could do ; upon which the Cynic 
answered, “ Command freemen.” This noble 
answer so pleased Xeniades, that he gave the 
Cynic his liberty, and entrusted him with the 
care and education of Ms children. Diog. — Gell. 
2, c. 18. 

Xenlus, a surname given to Jupiter as the god 
of hospitality. 

Xenoclea, a priestess of Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi, from whom Hercules extorted an oracle 
by force, when she refused to answer him because 
he was not purified of the blood and death of 
Iphitus. Pans. 10, c. 13. 

Xendcles, a tragic writer, who obtained four 
times a poetical prize in a contention in which 
Euripides was competitor, either through the 
ignorance or by the bribery of his judges. The 
names of his tragedies which obtained the victory 
were Oedipus, Lycaon, Bacchae, Athamas Satyri- 
cus, against the Alexander, Palamedes, Trojani, 
and Sisyphus Satyricus of Euripides. His grand- 
son bore also the name of Xenocles, and excelled 
in tragical compositions. Aelian. V. H. 2, c. 8. 

A Spartan officer in the expedition wMch 

Agesilaus undertook against the Persians. An 

architect of Eleusis. A friend of Aratus. 

One of the friends of Cicero. A celebrated 

rhetorician of Adramyttium. Strab. 13. 
Xenocrfites, an ancient philosopher bom at 
Chalcedonia, and educated in the school of Plato, 
whose friendship he gained and whose approba- 
tion he merited. Though of a dull and sluggish 
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disposition, be supplied the defects of nature by 
unwearied attention and industry, and was at 
last found capable of succeeding in the school of 
Plato after Speusippus, about 339 years before 
Christ. He was remarkable as a disciplinarian, 
and he required that his pupils should be ac- 
quainted with mathematics before they came 
under his care, and he even rejected some who 
had not the necessary qualification, saying that 
they had not yet found the key of philosophy. 
He recommended himself to his pupils not only 
by precepts, but more powerfully by example, 
and after the wonderful change he had made 
in the conduct of one of his auditors {Vid. 
Polemon], his company was as much shunned 
by the dissolute and extravagant as it was 
courted by the virtuous and benevolent. Philip 
of Macedon attempted to gain his confidence 
with money, but with no success. Alexander in 
this imitated his father, and sent some of his 
friends with 50 talents for the philosopher. They 
were introduced, and supped with Xenocrates. 
The repast was small, frugal, and elegant, with- 
out ostentation. On the morrow, the officers of 
Alexander wished to pay down the 50 talents, 
but the philosopher asked them whether they 
had not perceived from the entertainment of the 
preceding day that he was not in want of money. 
“ Tell your master,” said he, “ to keep his money, 
he has more people to maintain than I have.” 
Yet, not to offend the monarch, he accepted a 
small sum, about the 200th part of one talent. 
His character was not less conspicuous in every 
other particular, and he has been cited as an 
instance of virtue from the following circum- 
stance : The courtesan Lais had pledged herself 
to forfeit an immense sum of money if she did 
not triumph over the virtue of Xenocrates. She 
tried every art, assumed the most captivating 
looks, and' used the most tempting attitudes to 
gain the philosopher, but in vain ; and she 
declared at last that she had not lost her money, 
as she had pledged herself to conquer a human 
being, not a lifeless stone. Though so respected 
and admired, yet Xenocrates was poor, and he 
was dragged to prison because he was unable to 
pay a small tribute to the state. He was delivered 
from confinement by one of his friends. His 
integrity was so well known that, when he 
appeared in the court as a witness, the judges 
dispensed with his oath. He died 314 B.C. in 
his 82nd year, after he had presided in the 
Academy for above 25 years. It is said that he 
fell in the night with his head into a basin of 
water, and that he was suffocated. He had 
written above 60 treatises on different subjects, 
all now lost. He acknowledged no other deity 
but heaven and the seven planets. Diog. — Cic, 
ad Attic. 10, ep. r, &c. Tu$c, 5, c. 32. — Val. Max. 

2, c. 10. — Lucian. A physician in the age of 

Nero, not in great esteem. His Greek treatise, 
De alimenio ex aquatilibus, and some other frag- 
ments of his writings, still remain. An excel- 

lent painter. Plin, 3 i , c. 8. 

Xenodamus, an illegitimate son of Menelaus 

by Gnossia. Apollod. 3, c. ii. An athlete of 

Anticyra. Paus, 10, r. 36. 

XSnodice, a daughter of Syleus, killed by 

Hercules. ApoUod. 2, c. 6. A daughter of 

Minos and Pasiphae. Ih. 3. c. 1. 

Xenoddehus, a Messeiiian crowned at the 

Olympic games. Paus. 4, r. 5, A native of 

Cardia, &c. 


Xenophanes, a Greek philosopher of Colo- 
phon, disciple of Archelaus, 535 B.C. He wrote 
several poems and treatises, and founded a sect 
which was called the Eleatic, in Sicily. Wild in 
his opinions about astronomy, he supposed that 
the stars were extinguished every morning and 
rekindled at night ; that eclipses were occasioned 
by the temporary extinction of the sun ; that 
the moon was inhabited, and eighteen times 
bigger than the earth ; and that there were 
several suns and moons for the convenience of 
the different climates of the earth. He further 
imagined that God and the world were the same, 
and he credited the eternity of the universe, but 
his incoherent opinion about the divinity raised 
the indignation of his countrymen and he was 
banished. He dieci very poor when about 100 
years old. Cic. QuoiSt. 4, c. 37. De Div. i, c. 3. 
De Nat. D. i, c. 11. — Lactant. Div. Inst. 3, c. 23. 

A governor of Olbus, in the age of M. 

Antony. Strab. 14. One of the ministers of 

Philip, who went to Hannibal’s camp, and made 
a treaty of alliance between Macedonia and 
Carthage. 

Xenophilus, a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
is said to have lived to his 170th year and 
enjoyed all his faculties to the last. He wrote 
upon music, and thence he was called the 
musician. Lucian, de Macroh. — Plin, 7, c. 50. 

— Val. Max. 8, c. 13. One of Alexander’s 

generals. Curt. 5, c. 2. A robber of whom 

Aratus hired some troops. 

Xendphon, an Athenian, son of Gryllus, cele- 
brated as a general, a historian, and a philo- 
sopher. In the school of Socrates he received 
those instructions and precepts which afterwards 
so eminently distinguished him at the head of an 
army, in literary solitude, and as the prudent 
father of a family. He was invited by Proxenus, 
one of his intimate friends, to accompany Cyrus 
the younger in an expedition against his brother 
Artaxerxes king of Persia ; but he refused to 
comply without first consulting his venerable 
master and inquiring into the propriety of such 
a measure. Socrates strongly opposed it, and 
observed that it might raise the resentment of 
his countrymen, as Sparta had made an alliance 
with the Persian monarch ; but, however, before 
he proceeded further, he advised him to consult 
the oracle of Apollo. Xenophon paid due defer- 
ence to the injunctions of Socrates, but as he was 
ambitious of glory, and eager to engage in a 
distant expedition, he hastened with precipita- 
tion to Sardis, where he was introduced to the 
young prince and treated with great attention. 
In the army of Cyrus, Xenophon showed that he 
was a true disciple of Socrates, and that he had 
been educated in the warlike city of Athens. 
After the decisive battle in the plains of Cunaxa, 
and the fall of young Cyrus, the prudence and 
vigour of his mind were called into action. The 
10,000 Greeks who had followed the standard of 
an ambitious prince were now at the distance of 
above 600 leagues from their native home, in a 
country surrounded on every side by a victorious 
enemy, without money, without provisions, and 
without a leader. Xenophon was scdccted from 
among the officers to superintend tbe retreat of 
his countrymen, and 1 hough he was often opi)ose(l 
by malevolence and envy, yet his persuasive 
eloquence and his activity convinced the Greeks 
that no general could extricate thorn from every 
difficulty better than the disciple of Socrates. 
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He rose superior to danger, and though under 
continual alarms from the sudden attacks of the 
Persians, he was enabled to cross rapid rivers, 
penetrate through vast deserts, gain the tops of 
mountains, till he could rest secure for a while 
and refresh his tired companions. This cele- 
brated retreat was at last happily effected ; the 
Greeks returned home after a march of 1155 
parasangs, or leagues, which was performed in 
215 days after an absence of 15 months. The 
whole, perhaps, might now be forgotten, or at 
least obscurely known, if the great philosopher 
who planned it had not employed his pen in 
describing the dangers which he escaped and the 
difficulties which he surmounted. He was no 
sooner retimned from Cunaxa than he sought 
new honours in following the fortune of Agesilaus 
in Asia. He enjoyed his confidence, he fought 
under his standard, and conquered with him in 
the Asiatic provinces as well as at the battle of 
Coronea. His fame, however, did not escape 
the aspersions of jealousy ; he was publicly 
banished from Athens for accompanying C3nrus 
against his brother, and being now without a 
home, he retired to Scillus, a small town of the 
Lacedaemonians, in the neighbourhood of Olym- 
pia. In this solitary retreat he dedicated his 
time to literary pursuits, and as he had acquired 
riches in his Asiatic expeditions, he began to 
adorn and variegate by the hand of art, for his 
pleasure and enjoyment, the country which sur- 
rounded Scillus. He built a magnificent temple 
to Diana in imitation of that of Ephesus, and 
spent part of his time in rural employments or 
in hunting in the woods and mountains. His 
peaceful occupations, however, were soon dis- 
turbed. A war arose between the Lacedae- 
monians and Elis, and the sanctity of Diana’s 
temple, and the venerable age of the philosopher, 
who lived in the delightful retreats of Scillus, 
were disregarded, and Xenophon, driven by the 
Eleans from his favourite spot, where he bad 
composed and written for the information of 
posterity and the honour of his country, retired 
to the city of Corinth. In this place he died in 
the goth year of his age, 359 years before the 
Christian era. The works of Xenophon are 
numerous. He wrote an account of the expedi- 
tion of C3n:us, called the Anabasis, and as he had 
no inconsiderable share in the enterprise, his 
description must be authentic, as he was himself 
an eye-witness. Many, however, have accused 
him of partiality. He appeared often too fond 
of extolling the virtues of his favourite Cyrus, 
and while he describes with contempt the im- 
prudent operations of the Persians, he does not 
neglect to show that he was a native of Greece. 
His Cyropaedia, divided into eight books, has 
given rise to much criticism ; and while some 
warmly maintain that it is a faithful account of 
the life and the actions of Cyrus the Great, and 
declare that it is supported by the authority of 
Scripture, others as vehemently deny its authen- 
ticity.* According to the opinions of Plato and 
Cicero, the Cyropaedia of Xenophon was a moral 
romance, and these venerable philosophers main- 
tain that the historian did not so much write 
what Cyrus had been, as what every true, good, 
and virtuous monarch ought to be. His H ellenica 
were written as a continuation of the history of 
Thucydides ; and in his Memorabilia of Socrates 
he has shown himself, as Valerius Maximus 
observes, a perfect master of the philosophy of 


that great man, and he has explained his doc- 
trines and moral precepts with all the success 
of persuasive eloquence and conscious integrity. 
These are the most famous of his composition's, 
Itesides which there are other small tracts : his 
eulogium given on Agesilaus j his Qeconomiens 
on the duties of domestic life ; the dialogue 
entitled Hiero, in which he happily describes 
and compares the misery, which attended the 
tyrant, with the felicity of a virtuous prince ; a 
treatise on hunting ; the symposium of the 
philosophers; on the Government of Athens and 
Sparta ; a treatise on the Revenues of Attica, &c. 
The simplicity and the elegance of Xenophon’s 
diction have procured him the name of the Athe- 
nian muse, and the bee of Greece, and they have 
induced Quintilian to say that the Graces dictated 
his language and that the goddess of persuasion 
dwelt upon his lips. His sentiments as to the 
divinity and religion were the same as those of 
the venerable Socrates ; he supported the immor- 
tality of the soul, and exhorted his friends to 
cultivate those virtues which ensure the happi- 
ness of mankind, with all the zeal and fervour 
of a Christian. He has been quoted as an 
instance of tenderness and of resignation on 
Providence. As he was offering a sacrifice, he 
was informed that Gryllus his eldest son had 
been killed at the battle of Mantinea. Upon 
this he tore the garland from his head, but 
when he was told that his son had died like a 
Greek, and had given a mortal wound to Epami- 
nondas, the enemy’s general, he replaced the 
flowers on his head and continued the sacrifice, 
exclaiming that the pleasure he derived from the 
valour of his son was greater than the grief 
which his unfortunate death occasioned Cic. %n 
Oral. 19. — Val. Max. 5, c. 10. — Quiniil. 10, c. 2. 
— Aelian. V. H. 3, c. 13. 1. 4, c. 5. — Diog. in 

Xenoph. — Seneca. A writer of Ephesus, of 

an unknown age, perhaps in the beginning of the 
fourth century, known by his Greek romance in 
five books, called De Amor thus Anthiae el Abro- 

comae. A physician of the emperor Claudius, 

bom in the island of Cos, and said to be 
descended from the Asclepiades. He enjoyed 
the emperor’s favours, and through him the 
people of Cos were exempt from all taxes. He 
had the meanness to poison his benefactor at the 
instigation of Agrippina. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 6r 

& 67, ^An officer under Hadrian, &c. 

Xera, a town of Spain, now Jerez, where the 
Moors gained a battle over Roderic king of the 
Goths, and became masters of the country. 
Xerolibya, a part of Africa between Egypt 
and Cyrene. 

Xerxena, a part of Armenia. Strab. 11. 
Xerxes I., succeeded his father Darius on the 
throne of Persia, and though but the second son 
of the monareh, he was preferred to his elder 
brother Artabazanes. The causes alleged for 
this preference were, that Artabazanes was son 
of Darius when a private man, and that Xerxes 
was bom, after his father had been raised on the 
Persian throne, of Atossa the daughter of Cyrus. 
Xerxes continued the warlike preparations of his 
father, and added the revolted kingdom of Egypt 
to his extensive possessions. He afterwards in- 
vaded Europe, and entered Greece with an army 
which, together with the numerous retinue of 
servants, eunuchs, and women that attended 
it, amounted to no less than 5,283,220 souls. 
This multitude, which the historians have un- 
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doubtedly exaggerated, was stopped at Thermo- 
pylae, by the valour of 300 Spartans, under king 
Leonidas. Xerxes, astonished that such a hand- 
ful of men should dare to oppose his progress, 
ordered some of his soldiers to bring them alive 
into his presence ; but for three successive days 
the most valiant of the Persian troops were 
repeatedly defeated in attempting to execute the 
monarch’s injunctions, and the courage of the 
Spartans might perhaps have triumphed longer 
if a Trachinian had not led a detachment to the 
top of the mountain and suddenly fallen upon 
the devoted Leonidas. The battle of Thermo- 
pylae was the beginning of the disgrace of Xerxes. 
The more he advanced, it was to experience new 
disappointments ; his fleet was defeated at 
Artemisium and Salamis, and though he burnt 
the deserted city of Athens, and trusted to the 
artful insinuations of Themistocles, yet he found 
his- millions unable to conquer a nation that was 
superior to him in the knowledge of war and 
maritime affairs. Mortified with the ill success 
of his expedition, and apprehensive of imminent 
danger in an enemy’s country, Xerxes hastened 
to Persia, and in thirty days he marched over all 
that territory which before he had passed with 
much pomp and parade in the space of six 
months. Mardonius, the best of his generals, was 
left behind with an army of 300,000 men, and 
the rest that had survived the ravages of war, 
of famine, and pestilence, followed their timid 
monarch into Thrace, where his steps were 
marked by the numerous birds of prey that 
hovered round him and fed upon the dead 
carcases of the Persians. When he reached the 
Hellespont, Xerxes found the bridge of boats 
which he had erected there totally destroyed by 
the storms and he crossed the straits in a small 
fishing vessel. Restored to his kingdom and 
safety, he forgot his dangers, his losses, and his 
defeats, and gave himself up to riot and de- 
bauchery. His indolence and luxurious voluptu- 
ousness offended his subjects, and Artabanus, the 
captain of his guards, conspired against him and 
murdered him in his bed, in the 21st year of his 
reign, about 464 years before the Christian era. 
The personal accomplishments of Xerxes have 
been commended by ancient authors, and Hero- 
dotus observes that there was not one man 
among the millions of his army that was equal 
to the monarch in comeliness or stature or that 
was as worthy to preside over a great and exten- 
sive empire. The picture is finished, and the 
character of Xerxes completely known, when we 
hear Justin exclaim that the vast armament 
which invaded Greece was without a head. 
Xerxes has been cited as an instance of human- 
ity. When he reviewed his millions from a 
stateHy throne in the plains of Asia, he suddenly 
shed a torrent of tears on the recollection that 
the multitude of men he saw before his eyes in 
one hundred years should be no more. His pride 
and insolence have been deservedly censured ; 
he ordered chains to be thrown into the sea, and 
the waves to be whipped, because the first bridge 
he had laid across the Hellespont had been 
destroyed by a storm. He cut a channel through 
mount Athos, and saw bis fleet sail in a place 
which before was dry ground. The very rivers 
were dried up by his army as he advanced 
towards Greece, and the cities which he entered 
reduced to want and poverty. HerodoL i, c. 183. 
1 . 7, c. 2, &c. — Diod. II. — Strab, 9. — Aelian. V. H. 


3, c. 25. — Justin. 2, c. 10, &c. — Faus. 3, c. 4. 
1 . 8, c. 46. — Lucan. 2, v. 672. — Plut. in Them., 
&c. — Val. Max. — Isocrat. in Panath. — Senec. de 
Const. Sap. 4. 

Xerxes II., succeeded his father Artaxerxes 
Longimanus on the throne of Persia, 425 B.C., 
and was assassinated in the first year of his 
reign by his brother Sogdianus. 

Xerxes, a painter of Heraclea, who made a 
beautiful representation of Venus. 

Xeuxes, an officer of Antiochus the Great king 
of Syria. 

Xiline, a town of Colchis. 

Xiphonia, a promontory of Sicily at the north 

of Syracuse, now Cruce. Stfab. 6. Also a 

town near it, now Augusta. 

Xois, an island formed by the mouths of the 
Nile. Strab. 17* 

Xuthia, the ancient name of the plains of 
Leontium in Sicily. Diod. 5. 

Xuthus, a son of Hellen, grandson of Deuca- 
lion. He was banished from Thessaly by his 
brothers, and came to Athens, where he married 
Creusa the daughter of king Erechtheus, by 
whom he bad Achaeus and Ion. He retired 
after the death of his father-in-law into Achaia, 
where he died. According to some, he had no 
children, but adopted Ion, the son whom Creusa, 
before her marriage, had borne to Apollo. Apol- 
lod, I, c. 7. — Paus. 7, c. I. — Euripid. in Ion. i, 
sc. I. 

Xychus, a Macedonian who told Philip of his 
cruelty when he had put his son Demetrius to 
death at the instigation of Perseus. 

Xylenopdlis, a town at the mouth of the 
Inous, built by Alexander, supposed to be 
Laheri. Plin. 6, c. 23. 

Xyline, a town of Pamphylia. Liv. 38, c. 15. 

Xylopdlis, a town of Macedonia. Plin, 4, c. 10. 

Xynias, a lake of Thessaly, or, according to 
some, of Boeotia. Liv. 32, c. 13. 1 . 33, c. 3. 

Xynoicla, an anniversary day observed at 
Athens in honour of Minerva, and in commemora- 
tion of the time when the people of Attica left 
their country seats and, by advice of Theseus, 
all united in one body. 


Z 

Zabatus, a river of Media, falling into the 
Tigris, near which the 10,000 Greeks stopped on 
their return. Xenophon. 

ZabdieSne, a province of Persia. 

Zabirna, a town of Libya, where Bacchus 
destroyed a large beast that infested the country. 
Diod. 3. 

Zabus, a river of Assyria, falling into the 
Tigris. 

Zacynthus, a native of Boeotia, who^ accom- 
panied Hercules when he wont into Spain to 
destroy Geryon. At the end of the expedition 
he was entrusted with the care of Geryou’s 
flocks by the hero, and ordered to conduct them 
to Thebes. As he went on his journey, he was 
bitten by a serpent, and some time after died. His 
companions carried his body away, and buried 
it in an island of the Ionian sea, which from that 
time was called Zacynthus. The island of Zacyn- 
thus, now called Zante, is situate at the south of 
Cephalenia, and at the west of the Peloponnesus. 
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It is about 60 miles in circumfetence. Liv, 26, 
c. 24.~-PUn. 4, c. 12. — Sirab. 2 & 8. — Mela, 2, 
c. y . — Homer. Od. i, v. 246. 1 . 9, v, 24. — Ovid, de 
AH. Am. 2, V. 432. — Paus. 4, c. 23. — Virg. Aen. 

3, V. 270. A son of Dardanus. Paus. 8. 

Zadris, a town of Colchis. 

Zagreus, a son of Jupiter and Proserpine, the 
same as the first Bacchus, of whom Cicero 
speaks. Some say that Jupiter obtained Proser- 
pine’s favours in the form of a serpent in one of 
the caves of Sicily, where her mother had con- 
cealed her from his pursuits, and that from this 
union Zagreus was bom. 

Zagrus, a mountain on the confines of Media 
and Babylonia. Strah. ii. 

Zalates, an effeminate youth brought to Rome 
from Armenia as a hostage, &c. Juv. 20, v. 164. 
Zaleuctts, a lawgiver of the Locrians in Italy, 
and one of the disciples of Pythagoras, 550 B.C. 
He was very humane, and at the same time very 
austere, and he attempted to enforce his laws 
more by inspiring shame than dread. He had 
wisely decreed that a person guilty of adultery 
should lose both his eyes. His philosophy was 
called to a trial when he was informed that his 
son was an adulterer. He ordered the law to be 
executed ; the people interfered, but Zaleucus 
resisted, and rather than violate his own institu- 
tions, he commanded one of his own eyes, and 
one of those of his son, to be put out. This made 
such an impression upon the people, that while 
Zaleucus presided over the Locrians, no person 
was again found guilty of adultery. Val. Max. 
I, c. 2. 1 . 6, c. 5.-^ic. dc Leg. 2, c. 6. Ad Attic. 
6, ep. I. — Aelian. V. H. 2, c. 37. 1 . 3, c. 17. 1 . 13, 
c. 24. — Strab. 6. 

Zama, or Zagma, a town of Numidia, 300 
miles from Carthage, celebrated for the victory 
which Scipio obtained there over the great Han- 
nibal, 202 B.C. Metellus besieged it, and was 
obliged to retire with great loss. After Juba’s 
death it was destroyed by the Romans. Hirt. 
Af. 91. — C. Nep. in Hannib. — Liv. 30, c. 29. — 
Sallust, de Jug. — Flor. 3, c. i. — Jtal. 3, v. 261. — 

Strah. 17. A town of Cappadocia, of 

Mesopotamia. 

Zameis, a debauched king of Assyria, son of 
Semiramis and Ninus, as some report. He 
reigned 38 years. 

Zamolxis, or Zalmoxls, a slave and disciple 
of Pythagoras- He accompanied his master in 
Egypt, and afterwards retired into the country 
of the Getae, which had given him birth. He 
began to civilize his countrymen, and the more 
easily to gain reputation, he concealed himself 
for three years in a subterranean cave, and 
afterwards made them believe that he was just 
raised from the dead. Some place him before 
the age of Pythagoras. .After death he received 
divine honours. Diod. — Herodot. 4, c. 19, &c. 
Zancle, a town of Sicily, on the straits which 
separate that island from Italy. It received its 
name from its appearing like a scythe, or, as 
others say, because the scythe with which Saturn 
mutilated his father fell there, or because, as 
Diodorus reports, a person named Zanclus had 
either built it or exercised its sovereignty. Zancle 
fell into the hands of the Samians 497 years 
before the Christian era, and three years after 
it was recovered by Anaxilaus the Messenian 
tyrant of Rhegium, who gave it the name of 
his native country, and called it Messana. It 
ipyas foy.p.ded by the pirates of Cumae in Italy, 


and peopled by Samians, lonlans, and Chalci- 
dians. Strab. 6. — Diod. 4. — Ital. i, v. 662. — 
Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 499. MH. 14, v. 6. 1 . 15, v. 290. 
— Paus. 4, c. 23. 

Zarax, a town of Peloponnesus. 

2 Sarbienus, a petty monarch of Asia, who was 
gained to the interest of the Romans by one of 
the officers of LucuHus. Tisanes put him to 
death for his desertion, and his funeral was cele- 
brated with great magnificence by the Roman 
general. Plut. in Luc. 

2 Sariaspes, a Persian who attempted to revolt 

from Alexander, &c. Curt. 9, c. 10. A river, 

now Dehash, on which Bactria, the capital of 
Bactriana, was built. It is called Bactrus by 
Curtins, 7, c. 4, — PUn. 6, c. 15 & 16. 

Zathes, a river of Armenia. 

Zaueces, a people of Libya. Herodot. 4, c. 193. 

Z^blna, Alexander, an impostor who usurped 
the throne of Syria, at the instigation of Ptolemy 
Physcon. 

2Sela, or Zelia, a town of Pontus near the river 
Lycus, where Caesar defeated Phamaces son of 
Mithridates. In expressing this victory, the 
general used the words, Vent, vidi, vici. Sueton. 

Cues. 37. — Hirt. Alex. 72. ^A town of Troas 

at the foot of Ida. ^Another in Lycia. 

Zielasium, a promontory of Thessaly. Liv. 31, 
c. 46. 

Zeles, a town of Spain. 

Zelus, a daughter of Pallas. 

2 :eno, a philosopher of Elia or Velia in Italy, 
the disciple, or, according to some, the adopted 
son of Parmenides, and the supposed inventor of 
dialectic. His opinions about the universe, the 
imity, incomprehensibility, and immutability of 
all things, were the same as those of Xeno- 
phanes and the rest of the Eleatic philosophers. 
It is said that he attempted to deliver his cbuntry 
from the tyranny of Nearchus. His plot was 
discovered, and he was exposed to the most 
excruciating torments to reveal the name of his 
accomplices, but this he bore with unparalleled 
fortitude, and not to be at last conquered by 
tortures, he bit off his tongue with his teeth, 
and spat it into the face of the tyrant. Some 
say that he was pounded alive in a mortar, and 
that in the midst of his torments he called to 
Nearchus, as if to reveal something of import- 
ance : the tyr^t approached him, and Zeno, as 
if willing to whisper to him, caught his ear with 
his teeth, and bit it off. Cic. Tusc. 2, c. 22. De 
Nai. D. 3, c. 33. — Diog. in Frag. — Val. Max. 3, 

c. 3. — Diog. 9. ^The founder of the sect of the 

Stoics, bom at Citium in the island of Cyprus, 
The first part of his life was spent in commercial 
pursuits, but he was soon called to more elevated 
employments. As he was returning from Phoe- 
nicia, a storm drove his ship on the coast of 
Attica, and he was shipwrecked near the Piraeus. 
This moment of calamity he regarded as the 
beginning of bis fame. He entered the house of 
a bookseller, and, to dissipate his melancholy 
reflections, he began to read. The book was 
written by Xenophon ; and the merchant was 
so pleased and captivated by the eloquence and 
beauties of the philosopher, that from that time 
he rencrunced the pursuits of a busy life and 
applied himself to the study of philosophy. Ten 
years were spent in frequenting the school of 
Crates, and the same number under Stilpo, 
Xenocrates, and Polemon. Perfect in every 
branch of knowledge, and improved from cipen* 
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ence as well as observation, Zeno opened a school 
at Athens, and soon saw himself attended by the 
great, the learned, and the powerful. His fol- 
lowers were called Stoics, because they received 
the instructions of the philosopher in a portico 
Sioa. He was so respected during his lifetime, 
that the Athenians publicly decreed him a brazen 
statue and a crown of gold, and engraved their 
decree, to give it more publicity, on two columns 
in the Academy, and in the Lyceum. His life 
was an example of soberness and moderation ; 
his manners were austere, and to his temperance 
and regularity he was indebted for the continual 
flow of health which he always enjoyed. After 
he had taught publicly for 48 years, he died in 
the 98th year of his age, 264 B.C., a stranger to 
diseases, and never incommoded by a real indis- 
position. He was buried in that part of the city 
called Ceramicus, where the Athenians raised him 
a monument. The founder of the Stoic philo- 
sophy shone before his followers as a pure 
example of imitation. Virtue he perceived to be 
the -ultimate aim of his researches. He wished to 
live in the world as if nothing was properly his 
own ; he loved others, and his affections were 
extended even to his enemies. He felt a pleasure 
in being kind, benevolent, and attentive, and he 
found that these sentiments of pleasure were 
reciprocal. He saw a connection and dependence 
in the system of the universe, and perceived that 
from thence arose the harmony of civil society, 
the tenderness of parents, and filial gratitude. 
In the attainment of virtue the goods of the 
mind were to be preferred to those of the body, 
and when that point was once gained, nothing 
could equal our happiness and perfection, and 
the Stoic could view with indifference health or 
sickness, riches or poverty, pain and pleasure, 
which could neither move nor influence the 
serenity of his mind. Zeno recommended resigna- 
tion ; he knew that the laws of the universe 
cannot be changed by man, and therefore he 
wished that his disciples should not in prayer 
deprecate impending calamities, but rather 
beseech Providence to grant them fortitude to 
bear the severest trials -with pleasure and due 
resignation to the will of Heaven. An arbitrary 
command over the passions was one of the rules 
of Stoicism ; to assist our friends in the hour of 
calamity was our duty, but to give way to child- 
ish sensations was unbecoming our nature. Pity, 
therefore, and anger were to be banished from 
the heart, propriety^ and decorum were to be 
the guides in everything, and the external actions 
of men were the best indications of their inward 
feelings, their secret inclinations, and their 
character. It was the duty of the Stoic to study 
himself ; in the evening he was enjoined to 
review with critical accuracy the events of the 
day, and to regulate his future conduct with 
more care, and always to find an impartial wit- 
ness within his own breast. Such were the lead- 
ing characters of the Stoic philosophy, whose 
followers were so illustrious, so perfect, and so 
numerous, and whose effects were productive of 
such exemplary virtues in the annals of the 
human mind. Zeno in his maxims used to say 
that with virtue man could live happy under the 
most pressing calamities. He said that nature 
had given us two ears, and only one mouth, to 
tell us that we ought to listen more than speak. 
He compared those whose actions were dissonant 
with their professions, to the coin of Alexandria, 


which appeared beautiful to the eye, though 
made of the basest metals. He acknowledged 
only one God, the soul of the universe, w'hich 
he conceived to be the body, and therefore he 
believed that those two together united, the soul 
and the body, formed one perfect animal, which 
was the god of the Stoics. Among the most 
ihusirious followers of his doctrine, and as the 
most respectable -writers, may be mentioned 
Epictetus, Seneca, the emperor Antoninus, &c. 
Cic. Acad, i, c. 12. De Nat. D. i,c. 14. 1. 2, c. 8 
& 24. 1. 3, c. 24. Pro. Mar. de Oral. 32, &c. Finib. 
— Seneca. — Epictetus. — Arrian. — Aelian. V. H. 9, 

c. 26. — Diog. An Epicurean philosopher of 

Sidon, who numbered among his pupils Cicero, 
Pomponius Atticus, Cotta, Pompey, &c, Cic. 

de Nat. D. i, c. 21 & 34. A rhetorician, father 

of Polemon, who was made king of Pontus. 

The son of Polemon, who was king of Armenia, 
was also called Zeno. Sirab. 12. — Tacit. Ann. 

2, c. 56. A native of Lepreos, son of Cal- 

liteles, crowned in the Olympic games, and 
honoured with a statue in the grove of Jupiter, 

and at Olympia. Pans. 6, c. 15. A general 

of Antiochus. A philosopher of Tarsus, 207 

B.C. ^The name of Zeno was common to 

some of the Roman emperors on the throne of 
Constantinople, in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
Zenobia, a queen of Iberia, wife to Rhada- 
mistus. She accompanied her husband when 
he was banished from his kingdom by the 
Armenians ; but as she was unable to follow 
him on account of her pregnancy, she entreated 
him to murder her. Rhadamistus long hesitated, 
but fearful of her falling into the hands of his 
enemy, he obeyed, and threw her body into the 
Araxes. Her clothes kept her up on the surface 
of the water, where she was found by some shep- 
herds, and as the wound was not mortal, her life 
was preserved, and she was carried to Tiridates, 
who acknowledged her as queen. Tacit. Ann. 

12, c. 51. Septimia, a celebrated princess of 

Palmyra, who married Odenatus, whom Gallienus 
acknowledged as his partner on the Roman 
throne. After the death of her husband, which, 
according to some authors, she is said to have 
hastened, Zenobia reigned in the east as regent 
of her infant children, who were honoured with 
the title of Caesars. She assumed the name of 
Augusta, and she appeared in imperial robes, 
and ordered herself to be styled the queen of the 
east. The troubles which at that time agitated 
the western parts of the empire, prevented the 
emperor from checldng the insolence and ambi- 
tion of this princess, who boasted she was sprung 
from the Ptolemies of Egypt. Aurelian was no 
sooner invested with the imperial purple than he 
marched into the east, determined to punish the 
ride of Zenobia. He well know her valour, and 
e was not ignorant that in her wars against the 
Persians she had distinguished herself no less 
than Odenatus. She was the mistress of the -east ; 
Egypt acknowledged her power, and all the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor were subject to her com- 
mand. When Aurelian approached the plains of 
Syria, the Palmyrean queen appeared at the head 
of 700,000 men. She bore the labours of the 
field like the meanest of her soldiers, and walked 
on foot fearless of danger. Two battles were 
fought ; the courage of the queen gained the 
superiority, but an imprudent evolution of the 
Palmyrean cavalry ruined her cause ; and while 
they pursued with spirit the flying enemy, the 
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Roman infantry- suddenly fell upon the main 
body of Zenobia’s armj^ and their defeat was 
inevitable. The queen fled to Palmyra, deter- 
mined to support a siege. Aurelian followed her, 
and after he had almost exhausted his stores, he 
proposed terms of accommodation, which -were 
rejected with disdain by the warlike princess. 
Her hopes of victory, however, soon vanished, 
and though she harassed the Romans night and 
day by continual sallies from her wails, and the 
working of her military engines, she despaired of 
success when she heard that the armies which 
were marching to her relief from Armenia, Persia, 
and the east, had partly been defeated and partly 
bribed from her ;^legiance. She fled from Pal- 
myra in the night, but Aurelian, who was apprised 
of her escape, pursued her, and she was caught 
as she was crossing the river Euphrates. She 
was brought into the presence of Aurelian, and 
though the soldiers were clamorous for her death, 
she was reserved to adorn the triumph of the 
conqueror. She was treated with great human- 
ity, and Aurelian gave her large possessions near 
Tibur, where she was permitted to live the rest 
of her dajrs in peace, with all the grandeur and 
majesty which became a queen of the east, and 
a warlike princess. Her cMldren were patronized 
by the emperor, and married to persons of the 
first distinction at Rome. Zenobia has been 
admired not only for her military abilities, but 
also for her literary talents. She was acquainted 
with every branch of useful learning, and spoke 
with flluency the languages of the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Latins. She composed an 
abridgment of the history of the orient^ nations, 
and of Egypt, which was greatly commended by 
the ancients. She received no less honour from 
the patronage she afforded to the celebrated 
Longinus, who was one of her favourites, and who 
taught her the Greek tongue. She has also been 
praised for her great chastity, and her constancy, 
though she betrayed too often her propensities to 
cruelty and intoxication when in the midst of 
her officers. She fell into the hands of Aurelian 
about the 273rd year of the Christian era. Aur. 

Viet. — Zos., &c. ^A town of Syria on the 

Euphrates. 

Z^enobii insulae, small islands at the mouth 
of the Arabian gulf. 

2 ^oddrus, a sculptor in the age of Nero. He 
made a statue of Mercury, as also a column for 
the emperor, which was no or 120 feet high, 
and which was consecrated to the sun. The head 
of this colossus was some time after broken by 
Vespasian, who placed there the head of an 
Apollo surrounded with seven beams, each of 
which was 7^ feet long. From this famous 
colossus the modem Coliseum, whose ruins are 
now so much admired at Rome, took its name. 
PUn. 54, c. 7. 

Zenodotla, a town of Mesopotamia, near 
Nicephorium. Plut. in Crass. 

ZenodOtus, a native of Troezen, who wrote a 
history of Umbria. Dion. Hal. 2. A gram- 

marian of Alexandria, in the age of Ptolemy 
Soter, by whom he was appointed to take care 
of the celebrated library of Alexandria. He 
died 245 B.C. 

Zenothemls, a Greek -writer. Aelian. V. H. 
17, c. 30. 

Zephyrtum, a promontory of Magna Graecia 
towards the Ionian sea, whence, according to 
some, the Locrians are called Epizephyrii, A. 


town of Cilicia. Liv. 33, c. 20. A cape of 

Crete, now San Zuane. Of Pontus, &’C. 

Zephyrum, a promontory in the island of 
Cyprus, where Venus had a temple built by 
Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, whence she was called 
Zephyria. It was in this temple that Arsinoe 
made an offering of her hair to the goddess of 
beauty. 

Xephfrvis, one of the winds, son of Astreus 
and^ .Aurora, the same as the Favonius of the 
Latins. He married a nymph called Chloris, or 
Flora, by whom he had a son called Car^s. 
Zephyn: was said to produce flowers and fruits 
by the sweetness of his breath. He had a temple 
at Athens, where he was represented as a young 
man of delicate form, with two -wings on his 
shoulders, and with his head covered with all 
sorts of flowers. He was supposed to be the 
same as the west wind. Hesiod. Theog. 377. — 
Virg. Aen. i, v. 135. 1. 2, v. 417. 1 . 4, v. 223, &c. 
— Ovid. Met. I, V. 64, 1 . 15, V. 700. — Prop^. i 
el. 16, V. 34, «S:c. 

Zeiynthus, a town of Samothrace, with a cave 
sacred to Hecate. The epithet of Zerynthius is 
applied to Apollo, and also to Venus. Ovid. 
Trist. I, el. 9, v. 19. — Liv. 38, c. 4r. 

Zethes, or Zetes, a son of Boreas king of 
Thrace and Orithyia, who accompanied, with 
his brother Calais, the Argonauts to Colchis. In 
Bithynia, the two brothers, who are represented 
with wings, delivered Phineus from the con- 
tinual persecution of the Harpies, and drove 
these monsters as ’ far as the islands called 
Sfrophades, where at last they were stopped by 
Iris, who promised them that Phineus should no 
longer be tormented by them. They were both 
killed, as some say, by Hercules during the 
Argonautic expedition, and were changed into 
those winds which generally blow eight or ten 
days before the dog-star appears, and are called 
Prodromi by the Greeks. Their sister Cleopatra 
married Phineus king of Bithynia. Orpheus^ 
Arg. — Apollod. I, c. 9. 1 . 3, c. 15. — Hygin. fab. 
14. — Ovid. Met. 8, v. 716. — Pans. 3, c. 18. — Val. 
Place. 

2 ^tta, a town of Africa, near Thapsus, now 
Zerbi. Strab. 17. — Hirt. Afr. 68. 

Zetiis, or Zethus, a son of Jupiter and Antiope, 
brother of Amphion. The two brothers were 
bom on mount Cithaeron, where Antiope had 
fled to avoid the resentment of her father 
Nycteus. When they had attained the years of 
manhood, they collected a number of their 
friends to avenge the injuries which their mother 
had suffered from Lycus, the successor of Nycteus 
on the throne of Thebes, and from his wife Dirce. 
Lycus was put to death, and his wffe tied to the 
tail of a wild bull, that dragged her over rocks 
and precipices till she died. The crown of Thebes 
was seized by the two brothers, not only as the 
reward of this victory, but as their inheritance, 
and Zethus surrounded the capital of his do- 
minions with a strong wall, while his brother 
amused himself with playing on his lyre. Music 
and verses were disagreeable to Zethus, and, ■ 
according to some, he prevailed upon his brother 
no longer to pursue so unproductive a study. 
Hygin. fab. 7. — Paus. 2, c. 6, &c. — Apollod. 3,- 
c. 5 & 10. — Horat. 1 ep. 18, v. 41. 

Zeugis, a portion of Africa in which Carthage 
was. The other division was called Byzacium. 
Isidor. 14, c. 5. — Plin. 5, c. 4. 

Zeugma, a tewn of Mesopotamia, on the 
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western bank of the Euphrates, where was a well- 
known passage across the river. It was the 
eastern boundary of the Roman empire, and in 
Pliny’s age a chain of iron was said to extend 
across it. PUn. 5, c. 24. — Strab. 16. — Curt, 3, 

c. 7. — Tacit, Ann. la, c. 12. town of Dacia. 

Z^s, the great god of the Greeks, ruler of 
Olympus : identified by the Romans with their 
Jupiter. 

2^uxi(l&mus, a king of Sparta, of the family 
of the Proclidae. He was father of Archidamus 
and grandson of Theopompus, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Archidamus. Paus, 3, c. 7. 
Zeuxid^, a praetor of the Achaean league, 
deposed because he had promised to his country- 
men an alliance with the Romans. 

Zeuxippe, a daughter of Eridanus, mother of 
Butes, one of the Argonauts, &c, Apollod. 3, 
c. 15. A daughter of Laomedon. She mar- 

ried Sicyon, who after his father-in-law’s death 
became king of that city of Peloponnesus, which 
from him has been called Sicyon. Paus. 2, c. 6. 
Zeuxis, a celebrated painter, born at Heraclea, 
which some suppose to be the Heraclea of Sicily. 
He was the disciple of Apollodorus, and con- 
temporary with Parrhasius. In the art of paint- 
ing he surpassed not only all his contemporaries, 
but also his master, and became so sensible, and 
at the same time so proud, of the value of his 
pieces, that he refused to sell them, observing 
that no sum of money, however great, was suffi- 
cient to buy them. His most celebrated paintings 
were his Jupiter sitting on a throne, surrounded 
by the gods ; his Hercules strangling the serpents 
in the presence of his affrighted parents ; his 
modest Penelope ; and his Helen, which was 
afterwards placed in the temple of Juno Lacinia, 
in Italy. This last piece he had painted at the 
request of the people of Crotona, and that he 
might not be without a model, they sent him the 
most beautiful of their virgins. Zeuxis examined 
their naked beauties, and retained five, from 
whose elegance and grace united, he conceived 
in his mind the form of the most perfect woman 
in the universe, which his pencil at last executed 
with wonderful success. His contest with Parrha- 
sius is well known [Vid. Parrhasius] ; but though 
he represented nature in such perfection, and 
copied all her beauties with such exactness, he 
often found himself deceived. He painted 
grapes, and formed an idea of the goodness of 
his piece from the birds which came to eat the 
fruit on the canvas. But he soon acknowledged 
that the whole was an ill-executed piece, as the 
figure of the man who carried the grapes was not 
done with sufficient expression to terrify the 
birds. According to some, Zeuxis died from 
laughing at a comical picture which he had made 
of an old woman. Cic. de Inv. 2, c. i. — Plut, in 
Par., &c. — Quintil. 

2Seiixo, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. 

Zilia, or Zells, a town in Mauritania, at the 
mouth of a river of the same name. Plin. 5, c. i. 
Zimara, a town of Armenia Minor, 12 miles 
from the sources of the Euphrates. PUn. 5, c. 24. 
Zingis, a promontory of Ethiopia, near the 
entrance of the Red sea, now cape Orfui. 
Ziobfiris, a river of Hyrcania, whose rapid 
course is described by Curt. 6, c. 4. 

Zipaetes, a king of Bithynia, who died in his 
70th year, 279 B.C. 

Zltha, a town of Mesopotamia. 

Ziza, a town of Arabia. 


Zoilus, a sophist and grammarian of Amphi- 
polis, 259 B.C. He rendered himself known by 
severe criticisms on the works of Isocrates and 
Plato, and the poems of Homer, for which he 
received the name of Homeromastix, or the 
chastiser of Homer. He presented his criticisms 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, but they were rejected 
with indignation, though the author declared 
that he starved for want of bread. Some say 
that Zoilus was cruelly stoned to death, or ex- 
posed on a cross by order of Ptolemy, while 
others assert that he was burnt alive at 
Smyrna. The name of Zoilus is generally applied 
to austere critics. The works of this unfortunate 
grammarian are lost. Aelian, F. H. ii, c. 10. — 

Dionys. Hal. — Ovid, de Rem. Am. 266. An 

officer in the army of Alexander. 

Zoippus, a son-in-law of Hiero of Sicily. 

Zona, a town of Africa. Dio. 48. Of 

Thrace, on the Aegean sea, where the woods are 
said to have followed the strains of Orpheus. 
Mela, 2, c, 2. — Herodot. 

Z)on^ras, one of the * Byzantine historians, 
whose Annals, in 18 books, extend to the death 
of the Emperor Alexis. His work was largely 
based on Dio Cassius. 

2k>pyrio, one of Alexander’s officers left in 
Greece when the conqueror was in Asia, &c. 
Curt. 10, c. I. 

2k)pyrion, a governor of Pontus, who made 
war against Scythia, &c. Justin. 2, c. 3. 

Zopyms, a Persian, son of Megabyzus, who, 
to show his attachment to Darius the son of 
H3rstaspes, while he besieged Babylon, cut off 
his ears and nose, and fled to the enemy, telling 
them that he had received such a treatment 
from his royal master because he had advised 
him to raise the siege, as the city was impreg- 
nable. This was credited by the Babylonians, 
and Zopyrus was appointed commander of all 
their forces. When he had wholl}^ gained their 
confidence, he betrayed the city into the hands 
of Darius, for which he was liberally rewarded. 
The regard of Darius for Zopyrus could never be 
more strongly expressed than in what he used 
often to say, that he had rather have Zopyrus 
not mutilated than twenty Babylonians. Hero- 
dot. 3, c. 154, &c. — Plut. in Apoph. Reg. 3. — 

Justin. I, c. 10. An orator of Clazomenae. 

Quintil. 3, c. 6. A physician in the age of 

Mithridates. He gave the monarch a descrip- 
tion of an antidote which would prevail against 
all sorts of poisons. The experiment was tried 

upon criminals, and succeeded. A physician 

in the age of Plutarch. An officer of Argos, 

who cut off the head of Pyrrhus. Plut. A 

man appointed master of Alcibiades, by Pericles. 

Plut, A physiognomist. Cic. de fat. 5. A 

rhetorician of Colophon. Diog, 

Zoroanda, a part of Taurus between Meso- 

S otamia and Armenia, near which the Tigris 
ows. PUn. 6, c. 27. 

Zoroaster, a king of Babylon supposed to 
have lived in the age of Ninus king of Assyria, 
some time before the Trojan war. According to 
Justin, he first invented magic, or the doctrines 
of the Magi, and rendered himself known by his 
deep and acute researches in philosophy, the 
origin of the world, and the study of astronomy. 
He was respected by his subjects and contempo- 
raries for his abilities as a monarch, a lawgiver, 
and a philosopher, and though many of his doc- 
trines are puerile and ridiculous, yet his followers 
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are still found in numbers in parts of Persia, and much fidelity, and the authoa: showed his malcvo- 
in India, where they are now called Parsis. Like fence agmnst the Christians in the hfetory of 
Pythagoras, Zoroaster admitted no visible object Constantine and some of his successors, 
of devotion except fire, which he considered as 2kMsine, the wife of king Tigranes, led in 
the most proper emblem of a supreme being ; triumph by Pompey. Pltd. 
which doctrine seem to have been preserved by 2k>ster, a town, harbour, and promontory of 
Numa, in the worship and ceremonies which he Attica. Cic. ad AU, 5, ep. 12. 
instituted in honour of Vesta. The age of 2k>steria, a surname of Mineiya- She had 

Zoroaster is so little known that many speak two statues under that name in the city of 
of two, three, four, and even six lawgivers of Thebes, in Boeotia. The word signified girt, or 
that name. Some authors, who assert that armed for battle, words synonyinous among the 
two persons only of this name flourished, describe ancients. Pans. 9, c. 17. — Homer. II. 2, v. 478. L 
the first as an astronomer living in Babylon, ir, v. 15. 

2459 B.C., whOst the era of the other, who is Zotale, a place near Antiochia in Margiana. 
supposed to have been a native of Persia, and where the Margus was divided into small streams, 
the restorer of the religion of the Magi, is fixed Plin. 6, c. ifi. 

at 589, and by some 519 B.C. Justin, i, c. i. — 2k>thraustes, a lawgiver among the Arimaspi. 

August, de Civ. D. 21, c. 14.— Oros. i. — Plin. 7, c. Diod. 

10. L 30, c. 1. Zuchls, a lake to the east of the S3nrtis Minor, 

2^imiis, an of&cer in the reign of Theodosius with a town of the same name, famous for a 
the younger, about the year 410 of the Chris- purple dye and salt fish. Strab. 17. 
tian era. He wrote the history of the Roman Zygantes, a people of Africa. 
emperors in Greek, from the age of Augustus to Zygia, a surname of Hera, because she presided 
the beginning of the fifth century, of which only over marriage. She is the same as Jirno pronuba 
the first five books, and the beginning of the of the Latins. Pindar. — Pollux. 3, c. 3. 
sixth, are extant. In the first of those he is very Zygii, a savage nation in the north of Colchis, 
succinct in his account from th» time of Augustus Strab. ii. 

to the reign of Diocletian, but in the succeeding ZygopdUs, a town of Cappadocia, on the 

he becomes more diflhise and interesting. His borders of Colchis. Strab. 12. 
composition is written with elegance, but not Zygritae, a nation of Libya. 








